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DOINGS  OP  THE  SUNBEAM. 


Few  of  thoee  who  seek  a  photogra- 
pher'B  establishment  to  have  their  por- 
traits taken  know  at  all  into  what  a 
Tast  branch  of  commerce  this  business 
of  sun -picturing  has  grown.  We  took 
occasion  lately  to  visit  one  of  the  princi- 
pal establishments  in  the  country,  that 
of  MessraiE.  &  H.  T.  Anthony,  in  Broad- 
way, New  York.  We  had  made  the  ac- 
quauntance  of  these  gentlemen  through 
the  remarkable  instantaneous  stereoscop- 
ic views  published  by  them,  and  of  which 
we  spoke  in  a  former  article  in  terms 
which  some  might  think  extravagant. 
Our  unsolicited  oonmiendation  of  these 
marvellous  pictures  insured  us  a  more 
than  polite  reception.  Every  detail  of 
the  branches  of  the  photographic  busi- 
ness to  which  they  are  more  especially 
devoted  was  freely  shown  us,  and  "  No 
Admittance"  over  the  doors  of  their  in- 
most sanctuaries  came  to  mean  for  us, 
"  Walk  in ;  you  are  heartily  welcome." 

We  should  be  glad  to  tell  our  readers 
of  all  that  we  saw  in  the  two  establish- 
ments of  theirs  which  we  visited,  but  this 
would  take  the  whole  space  which  we  must 
distribute  among  several  subdivisions  of 


a  subject  that  offers  many  points  of  in- 
terest We  must  confine  ourselves  to  a 
few  glimpses  and  sketches. 

The  guests  of  the  neighboring  hotels, 
as  they  dally  with  their  morning's  omelet, 
little  imagine  what  varied  uses  come  out 
of  the  shells  which  furnished  them  their 
anticipatory  repast  of  disappointed  chick- 
ens. If  they  had  visited  Mr.  Anthony's 
upper  rooms,  they  would  have  seen  a 
row  of  young  women  before  certain  broad, 
shallow  pans  fiUed  with  the  glairy  albu- 
men which  once  enveloped  those  poten- 
tial fowls. 

The  one  next  us  takes  a  large  sheet 
of  photographic  paper,  (a  paper  made  in 
Europe  for  this  special  purpose,  very 
thin,  smooth,  and  compact,)  and  floats  it 
evenly  on  the  surface  of  the  albumen. 
Presently  she  lifts  it  very  carefUlly  by 
the  turned-up  comers  and  hangs  it  hicuj 
as  a  seamstress  might  say,  that  is,  cor- 
nerwise,  on  a  string,  to  dry.  This  ''  al- 
bumemzed"  paper  is  sold  most  exten- 
sively to  photographers,  who  find  it 
cheaper  to  buy  than  to  prepare  it.  It 
keeps  for  a  long  tame  uninjured,  and  is 
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«  sensitized  **  when  wanted,  as  we  shall 
see  by-and-by. 

The  amount  of  photographic  paper 
which  is  annually  imported  from  France 
and  Grermany  has  been  estimated  at  fi^ 
teen  thousand  reams.  Ten  thousand  na* 
tive  pardets  — • 

cackle  oyer  the  promise  of  their  inchoate 
oflfspring,  doomed  to  perish  unfeathered, 
before  fate  has  decided  whether  they 
shall  duck  or  crow,  for  the  sole  use  of 
the  minions  of  the  sun  and  the  feeders 
of  the  caravanseras. 

In  another  portion  of  the  same  estab- 
lishment are  great  collections  of  the  chem- 
ical substances  u^ed  in  photography.  To 
give  an  idea  of  the  scale  on  which  these 
are  required,  we  may  state  that  the  esti- 
mate of  the  annual  consumption  of  the 
precious  metals  for  photographic  purpos- 
es, in  this  country,  is  set  down'  at  ten 
tons  for  silver  and  half  a  ton  for  gold. 
Vast  quantities  of  the  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  which,  we  shall  see,  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  process  of  preparing  the 
negative  plate  and  finishing  the  positive 
print,  are  also  demanded. 

In  another  building,  provided  with 
steam-power,  which  performs  much  of 
the  labor,  is  carried  on  the  great  work 
of  manufacturing  photographic  albums, 
cases  fi)r  portraits,  parts  of  cameras,  and 
of  printing  pictures  from  negatives. 
Many  .of  these  branches  of  work  are 
very  interesting.  The  luxurious  album, 
embossed,  clasped,  gilded,  resplendent 
as  a  tropical  butterfly,  goes  through  as 
many  transformations  as  a  *'  purple  em- 
peror.**  It  begins  a  pasteboard  larva,  is 
swathed  and  pressed  and  glued  into  the 
condition  of  a  chrysalis,  and  at' last  alights 
on  the  centre-table  gorgeous  in  gold  and 
velvet,  the  perfect  imago.  The  cases 
for  portraits  are  made  in  lengths,  and 
cut  up,  somewhat  as  they  say  ships  are 
built  in  Maine,  a  mile  at  a  time,  to  be 
aflerwards  sawed  across  so  as  to  become 
sloops,  schooners,  or  such  other  sized 
craft  as  may  happen  to  be  wanted. 

Each  single  process  in  the  manufac- 


ture of  elaborate  products  of  skill  often- 
times seems  and  is  very  rample.  The 
workmen  in  large  establishments,  where 
labor  is  greatly  subdivided,  become  won- 
derfuDy  adroit  in-  doing  a  fraction  of 
something.  They  always  remind  us  of 
the  Chinese  or  the  old  Egyptians.  A 
young  person  who  mounts  pnotographs 
on  cards  all  day  long  confessed  to  having 
never,  or  almost  never,  seen  a  negative 
developed,  though  standing  at  the  time 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  dark  closet  where 
the  process  was  going  on  all  day  long. 
One  forlorn  individual  will  perhaps  pass 
his  days  in  the  single  work  of  cleaning 
the  glass  plates  for  negatives.  Almost 
at  his  elbow  is  a  toning  bath,  but  he 
would  think  it  a  good  joke,  if  you  asked 
him  whether  a  picture  had  lain  long 
enough  in  the  solution  of  gold  or  hypo- 
sulphite. 

We  always  take  a  glance  at  the  litera- 
ture which  is  certain  to  adorn  the  walls 
in  the  neighborhood  of  each  operative's 
bench  or  place  for  work.  Our  friends 
in  the  manufactory  we  are  speaking  of 
were  not  wanting  in  this  respect.  One 
of  the  girls  had  pasted  on  the  wall  before 
her,  • 

"  Kind  words  can  never  die,** 

It  would  not  have  been  easy  to  give  her 
a  harsh  one  after  reading  her  chosen 
maxim.  ^*  The  Moment  of  Farting  "  was 
twice  noticed.  "  The  Haimted  Spring,** 
"Dearest  May,"  "The  Bony  Boat," 
"Yankee  Girls,"  "Yankee  Ship  and 
Yankee  Crew,"  "My  Country,  't  is  of 
thee,"  and  —  was  there  ever  anybody 
that  ever  broke  up  prose  into  lengths 
who  would  not  look  to  see  if  there  were 
not  a  copy  of  some  performance  of  his 
own  on  the  wall  he  was  examining,  if  he 
were  exploring  the  inner  chamber  of  a 
freshly  opened  pyramid? 

We  left  the  great  manufacturing  e9> 
tablishment  of  the  Messrs.  Anthony,  more 
than  ever  impressed  with  the  vast  acces- 
sion of  happiness  which  has  come  to  man- 
kind through  this  art,  which  has  spread  it- 
self as  widdy  as  civilization.  The  photog- 
rapher can  procure  every  article  needed 
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Cot  his^ork  at  tooderafce  dost  and  in  qnan* 
tttiesmitedtoloBwantB.  His  prices  have 
consequently  coane  down  to  scich  a  point 
tliat  panperifln  itself  need  hardly  shrink 
fiom  the  outlay  required  for  afanuly  por^ 
trait-gaUeiy.  The  *'  tin^^types,"  as  the 
small  nnniaturdb  are  called,  ^- stanno- 
types  would  be  the  proper  name,  —  are 
furnished  at  the  rate  of  two  eente  each  1 
A  portrait  such  as  laabey  could  not  paint 
fcr  a  Marshal  of  France,  — a  likeness 
sach  as  Malbone  could  not  make  of  a 
President's  Lady,  to  be  had  for  two  cop- 
pen,  — a  dozen  chefs  d^auvre  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  dollar  1 

We  had  been  for  a  long  time  meditat- 
ing a  devotion  of  a  part  of  what  is  left 
of  our  more  or  less  youthful  energies  to 
acquiring  practical  knowledge  of  the  pho- 
togn^hic  art*  The  auspidons  moment 
came  at  last,  and  we  entered  ourselves 
as  the  temporary  apprentice  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Black  of  this  city;  well  known  as  a  most 
skilful  photographer  and  a  Mendly  as- 
sistant of  beginners  in  the  art 

We  consider  ourselves  at  this  present 
time  competent  to  set  up  a  photographic 
ambulance  or  to  hang  out  a  sign  in  any 
modest  country  town.  We  should,  no 
doubt,  over-time  and  under-tone,  and  oth- 
erwise wrong  the  countenances  of  some  of 
our  sitters ;  but  we  should  get  the  knack 
in  a  week  or  two,  and  if  Baron  Wenzel 
owned  to  having  spdled  a  hat-full  of  eyes 
before  he  had  £urly  learned  how  to  operate 
for  cataract,  we  need  not  think  too  much 
of  libelling  a  few  village  physiognomies 
before  oonadering  ourselves  fit  to  take 
the  minister  and  his  deacons.  After 
yean  of  practice  there  b  always  some- 
thing to  learn,  but  every  one  is  surpris- 
ed to  find  how  little  time  is  required 
for  the  acquisition  of  skill  enough  to 
make  a  passable  negative  and  print  a 
tolerable  picture.  We  could  not  help 
learning,  with  the  aid  that  was  afforded 
us  by  Mr.  Black  and  his  assistants,  who 
were  all  so  very  courteous  and  pleasant, 
that,  as  a  token  of  gratitude,  we  offered 
to  take  photographs  of  any  of  them  who 
would  at  to  us  for  that  purpose.    Ev- 


ery stage  of  the  process,  from  preparing 
a  plate  to  mounting  a  finished  sun-print, 
we  have  taught  oin*  hands  to  perform, 
and  can  therefore  speak  with  a  certain 
authority  to  those  who  wish  to  learn  the 
way  of  working  with  the  sunbeam. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
cess of  making  a  photographic  picture  is 
detailed  in  a  great  many  books,  —  nay, 
although  we  have  given  a  brief  account 
of  the  principal  stages  of  it  in  one  of  our 
former  articles,  we  are  going  to  take  the 
reader  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  art  with 
us,  and  ask  him  to  asast,  in  the  French 
sense  of  the  word,  while  we  make  a  pho- 
tograph,—  say,  rather,  while  the  mys- 
terious forces  which  we  place  in  condi- 
tion to  act  work  that  miracle  for  us. 

We  are  in  a  room  lighted  through  a 
roof  of  ground  glass,  its  walls  covered 
with  blue  paper  to  avoid  reflection.  A 
camera  mounted  on  an  adjustable  stand 
is  before  us.  We  will  fasten  this  picture, 
which  we  are  going  to  copy,  against  the 
wall.  Now  we  will  place  the  camera  op- 
posite to  it,  and  bring  it  into  focus  so  as 
to  give  a  clear  image  on  the  square  of 
ground  glass  in  the  interior  of  the  instru- 
ment. If  the  image  is  too  large,  we 
push  the  camera  back ;  if  too  small,  push 
it  up  towards  the  picture  and  focus  again. 
The  image  is  wrong  side  up,  as  we  see ; 
but  if  we  take  the  trouble  to  reverse  the 
picture  we  are  copying,  it  will  appear  in 
its  proper  position  in  the  camera.  Hav- 
ing got  an  image  of  the  right  nze,  and 
perfectly  sharp,  we  will  prepare  a  sensi- 
tive plate,  which  shall  be  placed  exactly 
where  the  ground  glass  now  is,  so  that 
this  same  image  shall  be  printed  on  it 

For  this  purpose  we  must  quit  the 
warm  precincts  of  the  cheerfixl  day,  and 
go  into  the  narrow  den  where  the  deeds 
of  darkness  are  done.  Its  dimensions 
are  of  the  smallest,  and  its  aspect  of  the 
rudest  A  feeble  yellow  flame  from  a 
gas-light  is  all  that  illuminates  it  All 
round  us  are  troughs  and  bottles  and 
water-pipes,  and  ill-conditioned  utensils 
of  various  kinds.  Everything  is  black- 
ened with  nitrate  of  silver ;  every  form 
of  spot,  of  streak,  of  ^lash,  of  spatter, 
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of  stab,  18  to  be  seen  upon  the  floor,  the 
walls,  the  shelves,  the  yessels.  Leave 
all  lineo  behind  you,  ye  who  enter  here, 
or  at  least  protect  it  at  every  exposed 
point.  Cover  your  hands  in  gauntlets 
of  India-rubber,  if  you  would*  not  utter 
Lady  Macbeth's  soliloque  over  them  when 
they  come  to  the  light  of  day.  Defend 
the  nether  garments  with  overalls,  such 
as  plain  artisans  are  wont  to  wear.  But- 
ton the  ancient  coat  over  the  candid 
shirt-front,  and  hold  up  the  retracted 
wristbands  by  elastic  bands  around  the 
shirt-sleeve  above  the  elbow.  Conscience 
and  nitrate  of  silver  are  telltales  that 
never  forget  any  tampering  with  them, 
and  the  broader  the  light  the  darker 
their  record.    Now  to  our  work. 

Here  is  a  square  of  crown  glass  three- 
fourths  as  laige  as  a  page  of  the  <*  Atlan- 
tic Monthly,"  if  you  happen  to  know  that 
periodicaL  Let  us  brush  it  carefully,  that 
its  surface  may  be  free  from  dust  Now 
we  take  hold  of  it  by  the  upper  lefV-hand 
comer  and  pour  some  of  this  thin  syrup- 
like  fluid  upon  it,  inclining  the  plate  gen- 
tly from  side  to  side,  so  that  it  may  spread 
evenly  over  the  surface,  and  let  the  su- 
perfluous fluid  drain  back  firom  the  right 
hand  upper  comer  into  the  bottle.  We 
keep  the  plate  rocking  from  side  to  side, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  fluid  running  in 
lines,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  da  The 
neglect  of  this  precaution  is  evident  in 
some  otherwise  excellent  photographs; 
we  notice  it,  for  instance,  in  Frith's  Abou 
Simbel,  No.  1,  the  magnificent  rock-tem- 
ple facade.  In  less  than  a  minute  the 
syrupy  fluid  has  dried,  and  appears  like 
a  film  of  transparent  varnish  on  the 
glass  plate.  We  now  place  it  on  a  flat 
double  hook  of  gutta  percha  and  lower 
it  gently  into  the  nitrate-of-silver  bath. 
As  it  must  remain  there  three  or  four 
minutes,  we  will  pass  away  the  time  in 
explaining  what  has  been  already  done. 

The  syrupy  fluid  was  iodized  collodion. 
This  is  made  by  dissolving  gun-cotton  in 
ether  with  alcohol,  and  adding  some  io- 
dide of  ammonium.  When  a  thin  layer 
of  this  fluid  is  poured  on  the  glass  plate, 
the  ether  and  alcohol  evaporate  very 


speedily,  and  leave  a  closely  adherent 
film  of  organic  matter  derived  from  the 
cotton,  and  containing  the  iodide  of  am- 
monium. We  have  plunged  this  into  the 
bath,  which  contains  chiefly  nitrate  of 
nlver,  but  also  some  iodide  of  silver,  — 
knowing  that  a  deoomifosition  will  take 
place,  in  consequence  of  which  the  iodide 
of  ammonium  will  become  changed  to 
the  iodide  of  silver,  which  will  now  fill 
the  pores  of  the  collodion  fikn.  The  io- 
dide of  silver  is  eminently  sensitive  to 
light  The  use  of  the  coUodion  is  to  fVu> 
nish  a  delicate,  homogeneous,  adhesive, 
colorless  layer  in  which  the  iodide  may 
be  deponted.  Its  organic  nature  may 
favor  the  action  of  light  upon  the  iodide 
of  silver. 

While  we  have  been  talking  and  wait- 
ing, the  process  just  described  has  been 
going  on,  and  we  are  now*  ready  to  take 
the  glass  plate  out  of  the  nitrate-of-silver 
bath.  It  is  wholly  changed  in  aspect 
The  film  has  become  in  appearance  like 
a  boiled  white  of  egg,  so  that  the  glass 
produces  rather  the  effect  of  porcehiin, 
as  we  look  at  it  Open  no  door  now ! 
Let  in  do  glimpse  of  day,  or  the  charm  is 
broken  in  an  instant !  No  Sultana  was 
ever  veiled  finom  the  light  of  heaven  as 
this  milky  tablet  we  hold  must  be.  But 
we  must  carry  it  to  the  camera  which 
stands  waiting  for  it  in  the  blaze  of  high 
noon.  To  do  this  we  first  carefully  place 
it  in  this  narrow  case,  called  a  shield, 
where  it  lies  safe  in  utter  darkness.  We 
now  cany  it  to  the  camera,  and,  having 
removed  the  ground  glass  on  which  the 
camera-picture  had  been  brought  to  an 
exact  focus,  we  drop  the  shield  contain- 
ing the  sensitive  plate  into  the  groove 
the  glass  occupied.  Then  we  pull  out  a 
slide,  as  the  blanket  is  taken  fix>m  a  horse 
bef(n«  he  starts.  There  is  nothing  now 
but  to  remove  the  brass  cap  fix>m  the 
lens.  That  is  giving  the  word  Gro  1  It 
u  a  tremulous  moment  for  the  beginner. 

As  we  lift  the  brass  cap,  we  begin  to 
count  seconds,  —  by  a  wateh,  if  we  are 
naturally  unrhythmical,  — -  by  the  pulsa- 
tions in  our  souls,  if  we  have  an  intellec- 
tual pendulum  and  escapement    Most 
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j^enooB  can  keep  tolerably  eyen  tame 
widi  a  seocmd-hand  while  it  is  traversing 
ita  circle.  The  light  is  pretty  godd  at 
this  time,  and  we  count  only  as  far  as 
thirty,  when  we  cover  the  lens  again 
witih  tiie  cap.  Then  we  replace  the  slide 
in  tiie  shield,  draw  this  oat  of  the  came- 
ra, and  carry  it  back  into  the  shadowy 
reakn  where  Gocytus  flows  in  black  ni- 
trate of  sQver  and  Acheron  stagnates  in 
the  pool  of  hypostdphite,  and  invisible 
ghosts,  trooping  down  finom  the  world  of 
day,  cross  a  Styx  of  dissolved  sulphate 
of  iron^  and  appear  before  the  jKhada- 
mantfaus  of  that  lurid  Hades. 

Bnch  a  ghost  we  hold  imprisoned  in 
the  dneld  we  have  just  brought  from  the 
camera.  We  open  it  and  find  our  milky- 
surfaced  glass  plate  looking  exactly  as  it 
did  when  we  placed  it  in  the  shield.  No 
eye,  no  microscope,  can  detect  a  trace  of 
change  in  the  white  film  that  is  spread 
over  it.  And  yet  there  is  a  potential 
image  in  it,  —  a  lal^jsnt  soul,  ^which  will 
presently  appear  before  its  judge.  Thi<) 
is  the  Stygian  stream,  —  this  solution  of 
proto-sulphate  of  iron,  with  which  we  will 
presently  flood  the  white  surface. 

We  pour  on  the  solution.  There  is 
no  change  at  first ;  the  fluid  flows  over 
the  whole  surface  as  harmless  and  as 
useless  as  if  it  were  water.  What  if 
tiiere  were  no  picture  there?  Stop  I  what 
is  that  change  of  color  beginning  at  this 
edge,  and  spreading  as  a  blush  spreads 
over  a  girPs  cheek  ?  It  is  a  border,  like 
that  round  the  picture,  and  then  dawns 
the  outline  of  a  head,  and  now  the  eyes 
come  out  fix>m  the  blank  as  stars  from 
the  empty  sky,  and  the  lineaments  de- 
fine themselves,  plainly  enough,  yet  in 
a  strange  aspect,  —  for  where  there  was 
light  in  the  picture  we  have  shadow,  and 
where  there  was  shadow  we  have  light. 
But  while  we  look  it  seems  to  fade  again, 
as  if  it  would  disappear.  Have  no  fear 
of  that ;  it  is  only  deepening  its  shadows. 
Now  we  place  it  under  the  running  wa- 
ter which  we  have  always  at  hand.  We 
hold  it  up  before  the  dull-red  gas-light, 
and  then  we  see  that  every  line  of  the 
original  and  the  artist's  name  are  repro- 


duced as  sharply  as  if  the  &iries  had  en- 
graved them  for  us.  The  picture  is  per- 
fect of  its  kind,  only  it  seems  to  want  a 
little  more  force.  That  we  can  easily 
get  by  the  simple  process  called  **  in- 
tensifying "  or  "  redeveloping.**  We  mix 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  of  pyro- 
gallic  acid  in  about  equal  quantities,  and 
pour  it  upon  the  pictured  film  and  back 
again  into  the  vessel,  repeating  this  with 
the  same  portion  of  fluid  several  times. 
Presently  the  fluid  grows  brownish,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  whole  picture  gains 
the  depth  of  shadow  in  its  darker  parts 
which  we  desue.  Again  we  place  it  un- 
der the  running  water.  When  it  is  well 
washed,  we  plunge  it  into  this  bath  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  removes  all 
the  iodide  of  silver,  leaving  only  the  dark 
metal  impregnating  the  film.  After  it 
has  remained  there  a  few  minutes,  we 
take  it  out  and  wash  it  again  as  before 
under  the  running  stream  of  water.  Then 
we  dry  it,  and  when  it  is  dry,  pour  varnish 
over  it,  dry  that,  and  it  is  done.  This  is 
a  negative  J — not  a  true  picture,  but  a  re- 
versed picture,  which  puts  darkness  for 
light  and  light  for  darkness.  From  this 
we  can  take  true  pictures,  or  positives. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  take  one  of 
these  pictures.  In  a  small  room,  lighted 
by  a  few  rays  which  filter  through  a  yel- 
low curtain,  a  youth  has  been  employed 
all  the  morning  in  developing  the  sensi- 
tive conscience  of  certain  sheets  of  pa- 
per, which  came  to  him  from  the  manu- 
facturer already  glazed  by  having  been 
floated  upon  the  white  of  eggs  and  care- 
fully dried,  as  previously  described.  This 
'*  albumenized  **  paper  the  youth  lays 
gently  and  skilfully  upon  the  surface  of 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  When  it 
has  floated  there  a  few  minutes,  he  Kits  it, 
lets  it  drain,  and  hangs  it  by  one  comer 
to  dry.  This  "  sensitized  "  paper  is  serv- 
ed firesh  every  morning,  as  it  loses  its 
delicacy  by  keeping. 

We  take  a  piece  of  this  paper  of  the 
proper  size,  and  lay  it  on  the  varnished 
or  pictured  side  of  the  negative,  which  is 
itself  laid  in  a  wooden  frame,  like  a  pic- 
ture-frame. Then  we  place  a  thick  piece 
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6£  cloth  on  tlie  paper.  Then  we  laj  s 
hinged  wooden  back  on  the  cloth,  and 
hy  means  of  two  brasg  opringt  pren  all 
close  together,— the  wooden  back  against 
the  cloth,  the  cloth  against  the  paper, 
the  paper  against  the  negative.  We 
turn  the  irame  over  and  see  that  the 
plain  »de  of  the  glass  negative  is  clean. 
And  now  we  step  out  upon  the  roof  of 
the  house  into  the  bright  sunshine,  and 
lay  the  frame,  with  the  glass  uppermost, 
in  the  full  blaze  of  %ht.  For  a  veiy 
little  while  we  can  see  the  paper  darken- 
ing through  the  negative,  but  presently 
it  clouds  so  much  that  its  further  chan* 
ges  cannot  be  recognized.  When  we 
think  it  has  darkened  nearly  enough,  we 
torn  it  over,  open  a  part  of  the  hinged 
back,  turn  down  first  a  portion  of  the 
thick  cloth,  and  then  enough  of  the  par 
per  to  see  something  of  the  forming  pic^ 
ture.  If  not  printed  dark  enough  as  yet, 
we  turn  back  to  their  places  successively 
the  picture,  the  cloth,  the  opened  part 
of  the  frame,  and  lay  it  again  in  the  8un« 
It  is  just  like  cooking :  the  sun  is  the  Bro^ 
and  the  picture  is  the  cake;  when  it  is 
browned  exactly  to  the  right  point,  we 
take  it  off  the  fire.  A  photqgraph-printer 
will  have  fifty  or  more  pictures  printing 
at  once,  and  he  keeps  going  up  and  down 
the  line,  opening  the  fiwnes  to  look  and 
see  how  they  are  getting  on.  As  &st  as 
they  are  done,  he  turns  them  over,  back 
to  the  sun,  and  the  cooking  process  st(^ 
at  once. 

The  pictures  which  have  just  been 
printed  in  the  snnahine  are  of  a  peculiar 
purple  tint,  and  still  sensitive  to  the  light, 
w^  ^h  will  first  *'  flatten  them  out,"  and 
nnally  darken  the  whole  paper,  if  they 
are  exposed  to  it  before  the  series  of 
processes  which  '* fixes"  and  <* tones" 
them*  They  are  kept  shady,  therefore, 
until  a  batch  is  ready  to  go  down  to  the 
toning  room. 

When  they  reach  that  part  of  the  es- 
tablishment, the  first  thing  that  b  done 
with  them  is  to  throw  them  iace  down 
upon  the  sun^e  of  a  salt  batL  Their 
purple  changes  at  once  to  a  dull  red* 
They  are  then  washed  in  clean  water  for 


a  fiafw  minutes,  and  after  that  laid,  face 
i^,  in  a  solution  o£  chloride  of  gold  with  a 
salt  of  soda.  Here  they  must  lie  for  some 
minutes  at  least ;  for  the  change,  which  we 
can  watch  by  the  scanty  daylight  admit- 
ted, goes  on  slowly.  Gxadnally  they  turn 
to  a  darker  shade;  the  reddish  tint  be-, 
comes  lilac,  purple,  brown,  of  somewhat 
difierent  tints  in  different  eases.  When 
the  process  seems  to  have  g(me  far  enough, 
the  pictnna  is  thrown  into  a  bath  con- 
taining hyposui^hite  of  soda,  which  dis- 
solves the  superfluous,  unstable  com* 
pounds,  and  rapidly  clears  up  the  lighter 
portions  of  the  picture.  On  being  re- 
moved from  this,  it  is  thoroughly  wash- 
ed, dried,  and  mounted,  by  pasting  it 
with  starch  or  dextrine  to  a  c^  of  the 
proper  size. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  the  dcf 
tails  of  the  process  may  like  to  know, 
what  are  the  common  difficulties  the  be-. 
ffxmer  meets  with. 

The  first  is  in  coating  the  glass  with 
collodion.  It  takes  some  practice  to 
learn  to  do  this  neatly  and  unifinmly. 

The  second  is  in  timing  the  imraer- 
aon  in  the  nitrate -of-silver  bath.  This 
is  easily  overcome ;  the  glass  may  be 
examined  by  the  feeble  lamp -light  at 
the  end  a£  two  or  three  minutes,  and 
if  the  surface  looks  streaky,  replunged 
in  the  bath  for  a  minute  or  two  more,  or 
until  the  surface  looks  smooth. 

The  third  Is  in  getting  an  exact  focus 
in  the  camera,  which  wants  good  eyes, 
or  strong  glasses  fixr  poor  ones. 

The  fourth  is  in  timing  the  exposure. 
This  b  the  most  delicate  of  all  the  pro- 
cesses. Experience  alone  can  teach  the 
time  required  with  different  objects  in 
different  lights.  Here  are  four. card- 
portraits  from  a  negadve  taken  from  one 
of  Barry's  crayon-pictures,  illustrating  an 
e]q>eriment  which  will  prove  very  usefiil 
to  the  begpnner.  The  negative  of  No.  1 
was  exposed  only  two  seconds.  The 
young  lady's  face  is  very  dusky  on  a 
very  dusky  ground.  The  lights  have 
hardly  come  out  at  all  Na  2  was  ex- 
posed five  seconds.  Undertimed,  but 
much  cleared  up*    No.  S  was  eqcposed 
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fifteen  seconds,  aboot  tlie  proper  time^ 
Ifc  k  tlie  beet  of  the  series,  but  the  Mg»- 
tire  ought  to  hATe  been  intensified.  It 
looks  as  if  Miss  £.  Y.  had  wadied  her 
fiuse  since  the  fiye-seoonds  pictore  was 
taken.  Na  4  was  exposed  sixty  seconds, 
^  that  IS  to  say,  three  or  four  times  toe  long. 
It  has  a  cnrioos  resemblance  to  No.  1, 
bnt  is  less  dnsky.  The  contrasts  of  light 
and  shade  which  gare  life  to  19b.  8  hare 
disappeared,  and  the  fiice  looks  as  if  a  sec- 
ond i^lication  of  soap  would  improve  it 
A  few  trials  of  this  kind  will  teaeh  the  ey« 
to  recognise  the  appearances  of  nnd^v 
and  over-exposure,  so  that,  if  the. first 
n^^miTe  prores  to  have  been  too  long  or 
too  short  a  time  in  the  eamera,  tiie  prop- 
er period  ef  exposure  fbr  the  next  may 
he  pretty  easily  determined. 

The  printing  firom  the  negatiTe  is  lees 
^fficidt,  because  we  can  examine  the 
pietnre  as  often  as  we  choose ;  but  it  may 
be  well  to  undertime  and  oTCrtame  some 
pictures,  fbr  the  sake  of  a  lesson  like  that 
taught  by  tk  series  of  pictures  from  the 
fimr  negatiyes. 

The  only  other  point  likely  to  prove  di^ 
fieult  is  the  toning  in  the  gold  bath.  As 
the  pctnre  can  be  watched,  however,  a 
very  little  practice  will  enaUe  us  to  ree- 
ognize  the  shade  which  in<McateB  that 
tins  part  of  the  process  is  finished. 

We  have  copied  a  picture,  but  we 
can  take  a  portrait  firm  Nature  just  as 
earily,  except  fi>r  a  little  more  trouble  in 
adjusting  the  position  and  managing  the 
li^it  8o  easy  is  it  to  reproduce  the 
fiices  that  we  love  to  look  upon ;  so  sim- 
ple is  that  marvellous  work  by  which  we 
preserve  the  first  smile  of  infiincy  and 
the  last  look  of  age :  the  most  precious 
gift  Art  ever  bestowed  upon  love  and 
fiiendship! 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  glass  plate, 
covered  with  its  film  of  collodion,  was 
removed  directly  firon  the  nitratenof-sil- 
vcr  balh  to  the  camera,  so  as  to  be  ex- 
poeed  to  its  image  while  still  wet  It  is 
obvious  that  this  process  is  one  that  can 
hardly  be  peribnned  conveniently  at  a 
distance  finom  the  artisfs  place  of  work. 


SolutionB  of  mtrate  of  silver  are  not  car- 
ried about  and  decanted  into  baths  and 
back  again  into  bottles  without  tracking 
thehr  path  on  persons  and  things.  The 
photophobia  of  the  *<  sensitixed"  plate,  of 
course,  requires  a  dark  apartment  of 
some  kind:  commonly  a  folding  tent  is 
made  to  answer  the  purpose  in  photo- 
graphic excursions.  It  becomes,  there- 
fi>re,  a  serious  matter  to  transport  att 
that  is  required  to  make  a  negative  ac- 
cording to  the  method  described.  It  has 
consequently  been  a  great  desideratum 
to  find  some  way  of  preparing  a  sensi- 
tive plate  which  could  be  dried  and  laid 
away,  retaining  its  sensitive  quality  finr 
days  or  weeks  until  wanted.  The  artist 
would  then  have  to  take  with  him  noth- 
ing but  his  camera  and  his  dry  sensitive 
plates.  After  exposing  these  in  the  cam- 
era, they  would  be  kept  in  dark  boxes 
imtil  he  was  ready  to  develop  them  at 
leisure  on  returning  to  his  ateHer. 

Many  "  dry  methods  "  have  been  con- 
trived, of  which  the  tannin  process  is  in 
most  favor.  The  plate,  after  being  ^  sen- 
sitiaed  "  and  washed,  is  pltmged  in  a  bath 
containing  ten  grfdns  of  tannin  to  an 
ounce  of  water.  It  is  then  dried,  and 
may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  without  los- 
ing its  sensitive  quality.  It  is  placed 
dry  in  the  camera,  and  developed  by 
wetting  it  and  then  pouring  over  it  a 
mixture  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  the  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver.  Amateurs  find 
this  the  best  way  fbr  taking  scenery,  and 
produce  admirable  pictures  by  it,  as  we 
shall  mention  by-and-by. 

In  our  former  articles  we  have  spok- 
en principally  of  stereoscopic  pictures. 
These  are  still  our  chief  favorites  fixr 
scenery,  fat  architectural  objects,  for  al- 
most everything  but  portraits,  ^and  even 
these  last  acquire  a  reality  in  the  stereo- 
scope which  they  can  get  in  no  other  way. 
In  this  third  photographic  excursion  we 
must  only  touch  briefly  upon  the  stereo- 
graph. Yet  we  have  something  to  add 
to  what  we  said  befijre  on  this  topio. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  accesrions 
to  our  coUecdon  is  a  series  of  twelve 
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TiewB,  <m  glass,  of  acenes  and  objects  in 
Califbrnia,  sent  ns  with  unproToked  lib* 
erality  by  the  artist,  Mr.  Watkins.  As 
flpedmens  of  art  they  are  admirable,  and 
some  of  the  subjects  are  among  the  most 
interesting  to  be  found  in  the  irhde 
realm  of  Nature.  Thus,  the  great  tree, 
the  '*  Grizzlj  Giant,"  of  Mariposa,  is 
shown  in  two  admirable  views ;  the 
mightj  precipice  of  £1  Capitan,  more 
than  three  thousand  feet  in  precipitous 
height, — the  three  conical  hill-tope  of 
Yo  Semite,  taken,  not  as  they  soar  into 
the  atmo^Eere,  but  as  they  are  reflected 
in  the  calm  waters  below, — these  and 
others  are  shown,  clear,  yet  soft,  vigar- 
ous  in  the  foreground,  delicately  distinct 
in  the  distance,  in  a  perfection  of  art 
which  compares  with  the  finest  European 
work. 

The  ^London  Stereoscopic  Compa- 
ny" has  produced  some  very  beautiM 
paper  stereographs,  very  dear,  but  worth 
their  cost,  of  the  Great  Exhibition. 
There  is  one  yiew,  which  we  are  forta- 
nate  enough  to  possess,  that  ia  a  marrel 
of  living  detail^-— one  of  the  series  show- 
ing the  opening  ceremonies.  The  pict- 
ure gives  principally  the  muacians.  By 
careful  counting,  we  find  there  are  iix 
hundred  faces  to  ike  square  inch  in  the 
more  crowded  portion  of  the  scene  which 
the  view  emlMraces,  —  a  part  occupied 
by  the  female  singers.  These  singers 
are  all  clad  in  white,  and  packed  with 
great  comjHression  of  crinoline, — if  that, 
indeed,  were  worn  on  the  occasion. 
Mere  pcnnts  as  their  faces  seem  to  the 
naked  eye,  the  stereoscope,  and  still 
more  a  strong  magnifier,  shows  them 
with  their  mouths  all  open  as  they  join 
in  the  chorus,  and  with  such  distinctness 
that  some  of  them  might  readily  be  rec- 
ognized by  those  famiUar  with  their  as- 
pect. This,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is 
'  not  a  reduced  stereograph  for  the  micro- 
scope, but  a  common  one,  taken  as  we 
see  them  taken  constantiy. 

We  find  in  the  same  seried  several 
very  good  views  of  Gibson's  famous  col- 
ored "Venus,"  a  lady  with  a  pleasant 
fiiee  and  a  very  pretty  pair  of  shoulders. 


But  the  grand  "  Cleopatra ''of  our  coun- 
tryman, Mr.  Story,  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much,  was  not  to  be  had, — 
why  not  we  cannot  say,  for  a  stereo- 
graph of  it  would  have  had  an  immense 
success  in  America,  and  donbtiess  every- 
where. 

The  London  Stereoscoinc  Company 
has  also  furnished  us  with  views  of  Paris, 
many  of  them  instantaneous,  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  earlier  ones  of  Parisian  or- 
igin. Our  darling  little  church  of  St 
Etienne  dn  Mont,  fw  instance,  with  its 
staircase  and  screen  of  stone  embroidery, 
its  carved  oaken  pulpit  borne  on  the  back 
of  a  carved  oaken  Samson,  its  old  monu- 
ments, its  stained  windows,  is  brought 
back  to  us  in  all  its  minute  detail  as  we 
remember  it  in  many  a  visit  made  on 
our  way  back  firom  l^e  morning's  work 
at  La  Piti4  to  the  late  breakfast  at  the 
Cafi$  Procope.  Some  of  the  instanta- 
neous views  are  of  great  perfection,  and 
carry  us  as  fairly  ufk>n  tiie  Boulevards 
.as  Mr.  Anthony  transports  us  to  Broad- 
way. With  the  exception  of  this  series, 
we  have  found  very  few  new  stereoscop- 
ic pictures  in  the  market  for  the  last 
year  or  two.  *  This  is  not  so  much  owing 
to  the  increased  expense  of  importing 
f<x«ign  views  as  to  the  greater  populari- 
ty of  cardrportraUs^  which,  as  everybody 
knows,  have  become  the  social  currency, 
the  sentimental  "  green-backs"  of  civili- 
zation, within  a  very  recent  period. 

We,  who  have  exhausted  our  terms  of 
admiration  in  describing  the  stereoscopic 
picture,  will  not  quarrel  with  the  common 
taste  which  prefers  the  card-portrait.  The 
last  18  the  cheapest,  the  most  portable, 
requires  no  machine  to  look  at  it  with, 
can  be  seen  by  several  persons  at  the 
same  time,  — hi  short,  has  all  the  popu- 
lar elements.  Many  care  littie  for  the 
wonders  of  the  world  broyght  before  their 
eyes  by  the  stereoscope ;  all  love  to  see 
the  feces  of  their  friends.  Jonathan  does 
not  think  a  great  deal  of  the  Venus  of 
Milo,  but  falls  into  raptures  over  a  card- 
portrait  of  his  Jemsha.  So  far  from  find- 
ing feult  with  him,  we  rejoice  rather  that 
his  affections  and  those  of  average  mor- 
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talitf  are  bettor  developed  than  their 
taste ;  and  lost  as  we  sometimes  are  in 
oontemplation  of  the  shadowy  masks  of 
iig^esB  which  hang  in  the  frames  of  the 
photographers,  as  the  skins  of  beasts  are 
stretched  upon  tanners'  fences,  we  still 
feel  grateful,  when  we  remember  the  days 
of  itinerant  portrait-painters,  that  the  in- 
dignities of  Nature  are  no  longer  intensi- 
fied by  the  outrages  of  Art 

The  sitters  who  throng  the  photogra- 
pher's establishment  are  a  curious  study. 
They  are  <^  all  ages,  firom  the  babe  in 
arms  to  the  old  wrinkled  patriarchs  and 
dames  whose  smiles  have  as  many  furrows 
as  an  ancient  elm  has  rings  that  count  its 
sommers.  The  sun  is  a  Bembrandt  in 
his  way,  and  lores  to  track  all  the  lines 
in  these  old  splintered  fiM^es.  A  photo- 
graph of  one  of  them  is  like  one  of  those 
fiMdlixed  eea-beachee  where  the  rain- 
dn^  have  left  their  marib,  and  the  shell- 
fish the  groores  in  which  they  crawled, 
and  the  wading  birds  the  divergent  lines 
of  thnr  foot-prints,— tears,  cares,  griefi^ 
once  Tanishing  as  impressions  fix)m  the 
sand,  now  fixed  as  the  yestiges  in  the 
sand-stone. 

Attitudes,  dresses,  features,  hands,  feet, 
betray  the  social  grade  of  the  candidates 
for  portraiture.  The  picture  tells  no  lie 
about  them.  There  is  no  use  in  their 
putting  on  airs;  the  make-belicTe  gen- 
tleman and  lady  cannot  look  like  the  gen- 
uine article.  Mediocrity  shows  itself  for 
what  it  is  worth,  no  matter  what  tempo- 
rary name  it  may  have  acquired.  El- 
temper  cannot  hide  itself  under  the  sim- 
per of  assumed  amiability.  The  queru- 
lousness  of  incompetent  complaining  na- 
tures confesses  itself  almost  as  much  as 
in  the  tones  of  the  yoice.  The  anxiety 
which  strives  to  smooth  its  forehead  can- 
not get  rid  of  the  telltale  furrow.  The 
weakness  which  belongs  to  the  infirm  of 
purpose  and  vacuous  of  thought  is  hardly 
to  be  disguised,  even  thoi^h  the  mous- 
tache is  allowed  to  hide  the  centre  of 
es^preeetofim 

All  parts  of  a  face  doubtless  have  their 
fixed  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the 
character  of  the  person  to  whom  the  face 


bekmgs.  But  there  is  one  feature,  and 
especially  one  part  of  that  feature,  which 
more  than  any  other  facial  sign  reveals 
the  nature  of  the  individual  The  feature 
is  the  mouthy  and  the  portion  of  it  refer- 
red to  is  (Ae  comer,  A  circle  of  half  an 
inch  radius,  having  its  centre  at  the  junc- 
tioa  of  the  two  lips  will  include  the  chief 
fixjus  of  expression. 

This  will  be  easily  understood,  if  we 
reflect  that  here  is  the  point  where  more 
muscles  of  expression  converge  than  at 
any  other.  From  above  comes  the  ele- 
vator of  the  angle  of  the  mouth ;  firom 
the  region  of  the  cheek-bone  slant  down- 
wards the  two  zygomatics^  which  carry  the 
angle  outwards  and  upwards ;  firom  be- 
hind comes  the  huceinatorf  or  trumpeter's 
muscle,  which  simply  widens  the  mouth 
by  drawing  the  comers  straight  outward ; 
firom  below,  the  depressor  of  the  angle; 
not  to  add  a  seventh,  sometimes  well 
marked, —the  ^*  laughing  muscle  "  of  San- 
torinL  Within  the  narrow  circle  where 
these  muscles  meet  the  ring  of  muscular 
fibres  surrounding  the  mouth  the  battles 
of  the  soul  record  their  varying  fortunes 
and  results.  This  is  the  "  nmud  vital"  — - 
to  borrow  Flourens's  expression  with  ref- 
erence to  a  nervous  centre,— the  vital 
knot  of  expression.  Here  we  may  read 
the  victories  and  defeats,  the  force,  the 
weakness,  the  hardness,  the  sweetness  <^ 
a  character.  Here  is  the  nest  of  that  fee- 
ble fiiwl,  self-oonsdousness,  whose  brood 
strays  at  large  over  all  the  features. 

If  you  wish  to  see  the  very  look  your 
friend  wore  when  his  portrait  was  taken, 
let  not  the  finishing  artist's  pencil  intrude 
within  the  circle  of  the  vital  knot  of  ex- 
pression. 

We  have  learned  many  curious  facts 
from  photographic  portraits  which  we 
were  slow  to  learn  fimm  faces.  One  is 
the  great  number  of  aspects  belonging  to 
each  countenance  with  which  we  are  fi^ 
miliar.  Sometimes,  in  looking  at  a  por- 
trait, it  seems  to  us  that  this  is  just  the 
fooe  we  know,  and  that  it  is  always  thus. 
But  again  another  view  shows  us  a  whol- 
ly difierent  aspect,  and  yet  as  absolutely 
characteristic  as  the  first;  and  a  third  and 
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a  Ibnrth  conyince  tu  thai  our  friend  wav 
not  one,  bnt  many,  in  outward  afypear- 
ance,  as  in  the  mental  and  emotional 
shapes  by  which  hia  inner  nstore  made 
itself  known  to  ns. 

Another  point  which  mnst  have  struck 
eyerybody  who  has  studied  photographic 
portraits  is  the  family  likeness  diat  shows 
itself  throughout-a  whole  wide  connection. 
We  nodoe  it  more  readily  than  in  life, 
from  the  fact  that  we  biing  many  of  these 
family-portraits  together  and  study  them 
more  at  our  ease.  There  is  something 
in  the  fiMse  that  corresponds  to  t0ne  in  the 
Toice,— recognizable,  not  capable  of  de- 
8(»iption ;  and  this  kind  of  resemblance 
in  tiie  faces  of  kindred  we  may  observe, 
though  the  features  are  unlike.  But  the 
features  themselves  are  wonderfolly  ten»> 
cions  of  their  old  patterns.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  is  getting  to  look  Hke  George 
in.  We  noticed  it  when  he  was  in  this 
country ;  we  see  it  more  plainly  in  his  re- 
cent photographs.  Governor  Endicott's 
features  have  come  straight  down  to  some 
of  his  descendants  in  the  present  day. 
There  is  a  din^pled  clnn  which  runs 
through  one  family  connection  we  have 
studied,  and  a  certain  form  of  fip  which 
belongs  to  another.  As  our  cheval  de 
hataille  stands  ready  saddled  and  bridled 
fat  us  just  now,  we  must  indulge  our- 
selves in  mounting  him  for  a  Inrief  excup- 
don.  This  is  a  story  we  have  told  so 
often  that  we  should  begin  to  doubt  it 
but  for  the  fact  that  we  have  before  ns 
the  written  stat^nent  of  the  person  who 
was  it^  subje^  His  professor,  who  did 
not  know  his  name  or  anything  about 
him,  stopped  ham  one  day  after  lecture 
and  asked  him  if  he  was  not  a  relation 
of  Mr.  ,  a  person  of  some  note  in 

Essex  County. — Not  tiiat  he  had  ever 
heard  of.  — The  professor  thought  he 
must  be,  — would  he  inquire  ? — Two  or 
three  days  afterwards,  having  made  in- 
quiries at  his  home  in  Middlesex  Coun* 
ty,  he  reported  that  an  elder  member  of 
the  family  informed  him  that  Mr.  — ^'s 
great- grandfother  on  his  mother's  side 
and  his  own  great- grandfitther  on  his 
fother's  side  were  own  coufins.     The 


whole  class  of  focts,  of  whnh  this  seems 
to  us  too  singular  air  instance  to  be  lost, 
is  forcmg  itself  into  notice,  with  new 
strength  of  evidence,  through  the  gal- 
leries of  photograj^iie  family -portndts 
which  are  making  everywhere. 

In  the  course  of  a  c^tMn  number  of 
years  there  will  have  been  developed 
some  new  physiognomical  results,  which 
will  prove  of  extreme  interest  to  the 
physiologist  and  the  moralist.  They  will 
take  lime;  for^  to  bring  some  of  them 
out  fblly,  a  generation  must  be  followed 
frmn  its  cradle  to  its  grave. 

The  first  is  a  precise  study  of  the  ef- 
fbotaofage  upon  the  features.  Manyse* 
ries  of  portraits  taken  at  short  intervab 
through  life,  studied  earefldly  nde  hy 
side,  wyi  probably  show  to  some  acute 
observer  that  Nature  is  very  exact  in  the 
tallies  that  marie  the  years  of  human  life. 

Hie  second  is  to  resub  from  a  coarse  of 
investigations  which  we  would  rather  in- 
dicate than  follow  out ;  for,  if  the  student 
of  it  did  not  fear  the  fkte  of  Phalaria,— 
that  he  should  find  himself  condeomed  as 
unlifeworthy  upon  the  basis  of  his  own 
observations, — he  would  very  certainly 
become  the  object  of  eternal  hatred  to  the 
proprietors  of  all  the  semi-organiEations 
which  he  felt  obliged  to  condemn.  It 
consists  in  the  study  of  the  laws  of  phys- 
ical degeneration,— the  stages  and  mani- 
festations of  the  process  by  which  Natore 
dismantles  the  complete  and  typical  hu- 
man organism,  until  it  becomes  too  bad 
for  her  own  sufierance,  and  she  kills  it 
off  before  the  advent  of  the  reproductive 
period,  that  it  may  not  permanentiy  de- 
press her  average  of  vital  force  by  taking 
part  in  the  life  of  the  race.  There  are 
many  signs  that  fell  far  short  of  tiie  marks 
of  cretinism,— yet  just  as  plain  as  that  is  * 
to  the  vttu#  eruditu8i — which  one  meets 
eveiy  hour  of  the  day  in  every  circle  of 
society.  Many  ofthese  are  partial  arrests 
of  development  We  do  not  care  to  men- 
tion all  which  we  think  may  be  recogniz- 
ed, but  there  is  one  which  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  speak  of  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  so  exceedingly  common. 

ITie  vertical  part  of  the  lower  jaw  ia 
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durt,  aad  die  angle  of  tin  Jaw  k  obtaMy 
IB  n£uie3r«  When  the  pl^nical  developer 
■wnts  complete,  the  lower  jew,  whidn. 
M^ie  eetiTe  perteer  m  the  biuinen  of 
Miirinilikm,  moit  be  dev«loped  in  pro- 
porCkm  to  the  Tiger  cf  the  nntntcre  ajH 
peratoBy  comee  down  by  an^id  growth 
which  givee  the  straigfatrcat  posterior  line 
and  the  bold  right  angle  so  fiyniliar  to 
win  the  portniti  of  pngiiliita»  exaggerate 
«d  by  the  caricatoiiito  in  their  portraits 
of  fij^Ming  men,  and  noticeable  in  well- 
developed  penooB  of  aM  olanMii  Bet  in 
imperfectly  grown  adnhe  the  jaw  retains 
the  infimtile  character,  — the  short  vei^ 
tieal  portion  neceoMuilj  implying  the  ob- 
tose  ai^le.  The  upper  jaw  at  the  same 
tone  fafls  to  expand  laAerally:  in  vig^ 
oroQS  crganiims  it  spreads  oat  boldlyv 
and  the  teeth  stand  sqaare  and  with 
space  enoogb;  whereas  in  snbTitalised 
peiaoBs  it  remains  nanew^  as  in  the  childi 
so  that  the  laige  fiont  teeth  are  cxowd<» 
ed,  or  danted  fimrard,  or  thrown  out 
of  line.  This  want  of  lateral  expansion 
ii  freqnently  seen  in  the  jaws,  npper.  and 
lower,  of  the  Amerioan,  and  has  been 
eonadered  a  common  caose  of  oaries  of 
iheteeth. 

A  third  series  of  results  will  relate  to 
the  effect  of  character  in  monlding  the 
leatorefc  Go  through  a  ^'rogae^  gallery  " 
and  observe  what  the  fiK»s  of  the  most 
hardened  TiUains  have  in  common.  All 
these  villanoas  looks  have  been  shaped  out 
of  die  wunennng  lineaments  of  infinoy; 
Hie  pofic^offioen  know  weU  enoagh  the 
expression  of  habitoal  crime.  Now,  if  all 
this  series  of  ftees  had  been  careliilly 
studied  in  photographs  from  the  days  ik 
innocence  to  tiMSoe  of  oonfinned  guilt, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  keen  eye  might 
recognize,  we  wiU  not  say  the  first  evil 
ToKtion  in  the  change  it  wrought  upon 
the  ftoe,  nor  each  succeasiTe  stage  in  the 
downward  process  of  the  fhlling  nature) 
but  epochs  and  eras,  with  differential 
marks,  as  palpable  perhaps  as  those  which 
separate  l^e  aspects  of  the  soocesrivedeo 
ndes  of  life.  And  what  is  fkr  pleaa- 
anter,  when  the  character  of  a  neglect- 
ed and  vitiated  child  is  raised  by 


d^ture,  the  converse  ehaage  wiU  be 
fbvnd— »nay,  has  been  Ibund^— to  re- 
cced itself  unmistakably  upon  the  &iUifbl 
page  of  the  countenance ;  so  that  charita^ 
Ue  institutioas  have  learned  that  their 
strongest  appeal  lies  in  the  request,  <*  Look 
on  this  picture,  and  on  that," — the  law- 
less boy  at  his  entrance,  and  the  decent 
youth  at  his  dianissal. 

The  field  of  photography  is  extending 
itnlf  to  embrace  subjects  of  strange  and 
sometimes  of  fearful  interest  We  have 
referred  in  a  fi>nner  article  to  a  stereo- 
graph in  a  fHttid's  collection  showing  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  heaped  up  for  burial 
after  the  Battle  of  Malignano.  We  have 
now  before  «s  a  series  of  photogn^^ 
showing  the  field  of  Antietam  and  the 
surrounding  country,  as^hey  appeared  aA 
ter  the  great  battle  of  the  1 7th  of  Septem- 
ber. Tbese  terrible  mementos  of  one  of 
the  most  sanguinary  conflicts  of  the  war 
we  owe  to  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Brady 
of  New  York.  We  ourselves  were  on 
the  fidd  upon  the  Sunday  following  the 
Wednesday  when  the  battle  took  place. 
It  is  not,  however,  for  us  to  bear  witness 
to  the  fidelity  of  views  whidi  the  truthful 
sunbeam  has  delineated  in  all  their  dread 
reality.  The  photographs  bear  witness  to 
the  accuracy  of  some  of  our  own  sketdies 
in  a  paper  published  in  the  December 
number  of  this  magairine.  The  ^*  ditch" 
is  figured,  st^  encumbered  with  the  dead« 
and  strewed,  as  we  saw  it  and  the  ndgh- 
bcmng  fields,  with  firagments  and  tatters. 
The  ^*  coloners  gray  horse "  is  given  in 
another  picture  just  as  we  saw  hun  lying. 

Let  him  who  wishes  to  know  what 
war  is  look  at  this  series  o£  illustrations 
These  wrecks  of  manhood  thrown  togeth* 
er  in  careless  heaps  or  ranged  in  ghastly 
rows  for  burial  were  attve  but  yesterday. 
How  dear  to  their  litde  cirdes  far  away 
most  of  them  1— how  little  cared  for  here 
by  the  tired  party  whose  office  it  is  to 
consign  them  to  the  earth  i  An  officer 
may  here  and  there  be  recognised ;  but 
fiir  the  rest— if  enemies,  they  will  be 
counted,  and  that  is  alL  «<80  Bebehi 
are  buried  in  this  hole  "  was  one  of  tiie 
epitaphs  we  read  and  recorded.    Many 
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people  would  not  look  throngb  this  series. 
Many,  having  seen  it  and  dreamed  of  its 
borron,  would  lock  it  up  in  some  secret 
drawer,  that  it  might  not  thrill  or  revolt 
those  whose  soul  sickens  at  such  sights. 
It  was  so  nearly  like  visiting  the  battle- 
field to  look  over  these  views,  that  all  the 
emotions  excited  by  the  actual  sight  of 
the  stuned  and  sordid  scene,  strewed  with 
rags  and  wrecks,  came  back  to  us,  and  we 
buried  them  in  the  recesses  of  our  cabinet 
as  we  would  have  buried  the  mutilated 
remains  of  the  dead  they  too  vividly  rep- 
resented. Yet  war  and  battles  should 
have  truth  for  their  delineator.  It  is  well 
enough  for  some  Baron  Gros  or  Horace 
: Vemet  to  please  an  imperial  master  with 
fimciiul  portraits  of  what  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be.    The  honest  sunshine 

^  Is  Natare*8  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best " ; 

and  that  gives  us,  even  without  the  crim* 
son  coloring  which  flows  over  the  recent 
picture,  some  conception  of  what  a  re- 
pulsive, brutal,  sickening,  hideous  thing 
it  is,  this  dashing  together  of  two  frantic 
mobs  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  ar- 
mies. The  end  to  be  attained  justifies 
the  means,  we  are  wUting  to  believe ;  but 
the  sight  of  these  pictures  is  a  commenta- 
ry on  civilization  such  as  a  savage  might 
well  triumph  to  show  its  missionaries. 
Yet  through  such  martyrdom  must  come 
our  redemption.  War  is  the  surgery  of 
crime.  Bad  as  it  is  in  itself,  it  always 
implies  that  something  worse  has  gone 
before.  Where  is  the  American,  worthy 
of  his  privHeges,  who  does  not  now  rec- 
ognize the  fact,  if  never  until  now,  that 
the  disease  of  our  nation  was  organic, 
not  functional,  calling  fyr  the  knife,  and 
not  for  washes  and  anodynes  ? 

It  is  a  relief  to  soar  away  tnm  the 
contemplation  of  these  sad  scenes  and 
fly  in  the  balloon  which  carried  Messrs. 
King  and  Black  in  their  aerial  photo- 
graphic excursion.  Our  townsman.  Dr. 
John  Jeffiies,  as  is  well  recollected,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  tempt  the  perilous 
heights  of  the  atmosphere,  and  tiie  first 
who  ever  performed  a  journey  through 
tiie  air  of  any  considerable  extent    We 


believe  this  attempt  of  oar  younger  towns- 
men to  be  the  earliest  in  which  the  aero- 
naut has  sought  to  work  the  two  miraoles 
at  once,  of  rising  against  the  force  of  grav« 
ity,  and  jncturing  the  ftoe  of  the  earth 
beneath  him  without  brush  or  penciL 

One  of  their  photographs  is  lying  be- 
fore us.  Boston,  as  the  ea^e  and  the 
wild  goose  see  it,  is  a  very  different  ob- 
ject from  the  same  place  as  the  solid  citi« 
zen  looks  up  at  its  eaves  and  chimneys. 
The  Old  South  and  Trinity  Church  are 
two  landmarks  not  to  be  mistaken.  Wash- 
ington Street  slants  across  the  picture 
as  a  narrow  deft.  Milk  Street  winds 
as  if  the  oowpath  which  gave  it  a  name 
had  been  followed  by  the  builders  of  its 
commercial  palaces.  Windows,  clumneys, 
and  skylights  attract  the  eye  in  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  view,  exquisitely  defined, 
bewildering  in  numbers.  Towards  the 
drcumference  it  grows  darker,  becoming 
clouded  and  confused,  and  at  one  end  a 
black  expanse  of  waveless  water  is  whi- 
tened by  the  nebulous  outline  of  flitting 
sails.  As  a  first  attempt  it  is  on  the  whole 
a  remarkable  success ;  but  its  greatest  in- 
terest is  in  showing  what  we  may  hope 
to  see  accomplbhed  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

While  the  aeronaut  is  looking  at  our 
planet  firam  the  vault  <^  heaven  where 
he  hangs  suspended,  and  seizing  the  image 
of  the  scene  beneath  him  as  he  flies,  the 
astronomer  is  causing  the  heavenly  bodies 
to  print  their  images  on  the  sensitive  sheet 
he  spreads  under  the  rays  concentrated 
by  his  telescope.  We  have  formerly  tak- 
en occasion  to  speak  of  the  wonderftd 
stereoscopic  figures  of  the  moon  taken  by 
Mr.  De  la  Rue  in  England,  by  Mr.  Ruth- 
erford and  by  Mr.  Whipple  in  this  conn- 
try.  To  these  most  successful  experi- 
ments must  be  added  that  of  Dr.  Henry 
Draper,  who  has  constructed  a  reflecting 
telescope,  with  the  largest  silver  reflector 
in  the  world,  except  that  of  the  Imperial 
Observatory  at  Paris,  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  celestial  photograj^y.  The  re- 
flectors made  by  Dr.  Draper  "  will  show 
Debiliasima  quadruple,  and  easily  bring 
out  the  companion  of  Sirius  or  the  sixth 
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iter  in  tibe  tnq;>ejBiiim  of  Orkm."  In  tak- 
ing pbotogn^phfl  from  these  minoni  a 
movement  of  the  senatiye  plate  of  on- 
ly one-hundredth  of  an  inch  will  render 
tiie  image  perceptibly  lem  ahaip.  It  was 
this  accnracy  of  conTergence  of  the  light 
which  led  I^.  Draper  to  prefer  the  mir- 
ror to  the  achromatic  lens.  He  has  tak- 
en almost  all  the  daily  phases  of  the  moon, 
from  the  sixth  to  the  twenty- seventh 
day*  nsing  mostly  some  of  Mr.  Antho- 
ny^s  quick  collodion,  and  has  repeated- 
ly obtained  the  full  moon  by  means  of  it 
in  one-ikird  of  a  Hcond. 

In  the  last  '*  Annual  of  Scientific  Dis- 
coveiy  "  are  interesting  notices  of  photo- 
graphs of  the  sun,  showing  the  spots  on 
his  diskt  of  Jupiter  with  his  belts»  and 
Saturn  with  his  ring. 

While  the  astronomer  has  been  redu- 
dng  the  heavenly  bodies  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  his  stereoscopic  slide,  the  anato-^ 
mist  has  berai  lifting  the  inviable  by  the 
aid  of  his  microscqpe  into  palpable  dimen- 
aons,  to  remain  permanently  recorded  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  sun  himself.  Eigh- 
teen years  ago,  M.  Donn^  puUished  in 
Paris  a  series  of  plates  executed  afier 
figures  obteuned  by  the  process  of  D»- 
guerre.  These,  which  we  have  long  em- 
ployed in  teaching,  give  some  pretty  good 
views  of  various  oiganic  elements,  but  do 
not  attempt  te  reproduce  any  of  the  tis- 
sues. Professor  O.  N.  Rood,  of  Troy, 
has  sent  us  some  most  interesting  photo- 
graphs, showing  the  markings  of  infrso- 
ria  enormously  magnified  and  perfectly 
defined.  In  a  stereograph  sent  us  by 
the  same  gentleman  the  epithelium  scales 
from  mucous  membrane  are  shown  float- 
ing or  hali^ubmerged  in  fluid, — a  very 
curious  effect,  requiring  the  double  image 
to  produce  it.  Of  all  the  microphoto- 
gnq>fas  we  have  seen,  those  made  by  Dr. 
John  Dean,  of  Boston,  from  his  own  sec- 
tions of  the  spinal  cord,  are  the  most  re- 
markable for  the  light  they  throw  on  the 
minute  structure  of  the  body.  The  sec- 
tions made  by  Dr.  Dean  are  in  themselves 
very  beautifUl  specimens,  and  have  fisrm- 
ed  the  bans  of  a  communication  to  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 


in  which  many  new  observations  have 
been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  this  most 
complicated  structure.  But  figures  drawn 
from  images  seen  in  the  field  of  the  micro- 
scope have  too  often  been  known  to  bor- 
row a  good  deal  from  the  imagination  of 
the  beholder.  Some  objects  are  so  oaa^ 
plex  that  they  defy  the  most  cunning 
hand  to  render  them  with  all  their  feat^ 
ures.  When  the  enlarged  image  is  so^ 
fiared  to  delineate  itself,  as  in  Dr.  Dean's 
views  of  the  medvUa  oblongata^  there  is 
no  room  to  question  the  exactness  of  the 
portraiture,  and  the  distant  student  is 
able  to  form  his  own  opinion  as  well 
as  the  original  observer.  These  later 
achievements  of  Dr.  Dean  have  excited 
much  attention  here  and  in  Europe,  and 
point  to  a  new  epoch  of  anatomical  and 
physiological  delineation. 

The  reversed  method  of  microscopic 
photography  is  that  which  gives  portraits 
and  documents  in  little.  The  best  spe- 
cimen of  this  kind  we  have  obtained  is 
another  of  those  miracles  which  recall 
the  wonders  of  Arabian  fiction.  On  a 
slip  of  glass,  three  inches  long  by  one 
broad,  is  a  circle  of  thinner  glass,  as  large 
as  a  ten-cent  piece.  In  the  centre  of 
this  is  a  speck,  as  if  a  fly  had  stepped 
there  without  scraping  his  foot  befixre 
setting  it  down.  On  putting  this  under 
a  microscope  magnifying  fifty  diameters 
there  come  into  view  the  Dedaration  of 
Independence  in  full,  in  a  clear,  bold 
type,  every  name  signed  in  fao-simile; 
tlie  arms  of  all  the  States,  easily  made 
out,  and  well  finished;  with  good  por- 
traits of  all  the  Presidents,  down  to  a  re- 
cent date.  Any  person  familiar  with  the 
frees  of  the  Presidents  would  recognize 
any  one  of  these  portraits  in  a  moment 

Still  another  applicadon  of  photog- 
raphy, becoming  every  day  more  and 
more  frmiliar  to  the  public,  is  that  which 
produces  enlaiged  portraits,  even  life- 
Goze  ones,  from  the  old  daguerreotype 
or  more  recent  photographic  miniature. 
As  we  have  seen  this  process,  a  closet  is 
arranged  as  a  camerarobscura,  and  the 
enlarged  image  is  thrown  down  through 
a  lens  above  on  a  sheet  of  sensitive  pa* 
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per  placed  <m  a  table-  cnipMe  of  beiag 
eaail^  elevated  or  depressed.  The  im^ 
age,  weakened  by  diffusioii  over  so  large 
a  space,  prints  itsdf  riowly,  but  at  last 
comes  out  wkk  a  clearness  wfai^  is  sar^- 
prising, — a  fact  which  is  parallel  to  what 
is  observed  in  the  etereoicopticon,  where 
a  picture  of  ia  few  square  idches  in-  size 
is  **  extended  **  or  diluted  so  -as  to  cover 
flome  hundreds  of  square  feet,  and  yet 
preserves  its  sharpness  to  a  degree  which 
seems  incredible. 

The  c(^ying  of  documents  to  be  used 
as  evidence  is  another  most  important 
application  of  photography.  No  scribe, 
however  skilful,  could  r^roduce  such  a 
paper  as  we  saw  submitted  to  our  fellow^* 
workman  in  Mr.  Black's  estaUishment 
the  other  day.  It  contained  perhaps  a 
hundred  names  and  marks,  but  smeared, 
^tted,  soiled,  rubbed,  and  showing  ev- 
ery awkward  shape  of  penmanship  ^at  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  half^ducated 
persons  could  furnish.  No  one,  on  look- 
ing at  the  photographic  copy,  could  doubt 
that  it  was  a  genuine  reproduction  of  a 
real  list  of  signatures ;  and  when  half  a 
dozen  such  copies,  all  just  alike,  were 
shown,  the  conviction  became  a  certain- 
ty that  all  had  a  common  origin.  This 
copy  was  made  with  a  Hctrrison's  ghh4 
lens  of  sixteen  inches'  focal  length,  and 
was  a  very  sharp  and  accurate  duplicate 
of  the  original.  It  is  claimed  for  this 
new  American  invention  that  it  is  "  quite 
ahead  of  anything  European  * ;  •  and  the 
cerdflcates  irom  the  United  States  Coast- 
Survey  Office  go  far  towards  sustttning 
its  pretensions. 

Some  of  our  readers  are  awai^  that 
photographic  operations  are  not  confin- 
ed to  the  delineation  of  material  objects. 
There  are  certain  establishments  in  which, 
for  an  extra  consideration,  (on  aocount 
of  the  diffieilis  ascensus^  or  other  long 
journey  they  have  to  take,)  the  spirits 
of  the  departed  appear  in  the  same  pict- 
ure which  gives  iJie  surviving  friends. 
Hie  actinic  influence  of  a  ghost  on  a  seur 
sitive  plate  is  not  so  strong  as  might  be- 
desired ;  but  considering  that  S{Hrits  are' 
so  nearly  immaterial,  that  the  stare,  as 


Osnan  tells  us,  can  be  seen  tlirough  their 
vaporous  outlines,  the  effect  is  perhaps  as 
good  as  ought  to  be  expected. 

Mrs.  Brown,  for  instance,  has  lost  her 
infimt,  and  wishes  to  have  ita  spirit-por- 
trait takedr  with  h^  own.  A  special  sit- 
ting is  granted,  and  a  special  fee  b  jMud. 
In  due  time  the  photograph  is  ready, 
and,  sure  enough,  there  is  the  misty  im- 
age of  an  inftmt  in  the  background,  or,  it 
may  be,  across  the  mother^s  lap.  Wheth- 
er the  original  of  the  image  was  a  month 
or  a  year  old,  whether  it  belonged  to 
Mrs.  Brown  or  Mrs.  Jones  or  Mrs.  Rob-> 
inson.  King  Solomon,  who  could  point 
out  so  sagaciously  the  parentage  of  unau- 
thenticated  babies,  would  be  puzzled  to 
guessL  But  it  is  enough  .for  the  poor 
mother,  whose  eyes  are  blinded  with  team, 
that  she  sees  a  print  of  drapery  like  an 
infant's  dress,  and  a  rounded  something, 
like  a  foggy  dumpling,  which  will  stand 
for  a  face :  she  accepts  the  spirit-portrait 
as  a  revelation  from  the  worid  of  shad-* 
ows.  Hiose  who  have  seen  shapes  in 
the  clouds,  or  remember  Hamlet,  and 
Polonius,  or  who  have  noticed  how  read- 
ily untaught  eyes  see.  a  portrait  of  par- 
ent, spouse,  or  child  in  almost  any  daub 
intended  for  the  same,  will  understand 
how  eaflly  the  weak  people  who  resort 
to  these  places  are  deluded. 

There  are  various  ways' of  producing 
tiie  spirit-photographs.  One  of  the  easi- 
est is  this.  First  procure  a  bereaved 
subject  with  a  mind  **  sensitized "  by 
long  immersion  in  credulity.  Find  out 
the  age,  sex,  and  whatever  else  you  can, 
about  his  or  her  departed  relative.  Se» 
lect  from  your  numerous  negatives  one 
that  corresponds  to  the  late  lamented 
as  nearly  as  may  be.  Freparo  a  sen- 
sitive plate.  Now  place  the  n^ative 
against  it  and  hold  it  up  close  to  your 
gas-lamp,  which  may  be  turned  up  prot- 
ty  high.  In  this  way  you  get  a  foggy 
copy  of  the  negative  in  one  part  of  the 
sensitive  plate,  which  you  can  then  place 
in  the  camera  and  take  your  flesh-and- 
blood  otter's  portrait  upon  it  in  the  usual 
way.  An  appropriate  background  for 
these  pictures  is  a  view  of  the  asylum 
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ftr  feeble-minded  peraons,  tlie  group  of 
buAldings  at  Someryille,  and  poflaibly,  if 
the  penitentiary  could  be  introduced, 
the  hint  would  be  salutary. 

The  number  of  amateur  artioto  in  pho- 
tography 18  continually  increaang.  The 
interest  we  ourselves  have  taken  in  some 
results  of  photographic  art  has  brought 
us  under  a  weight  of  obligation  to  many 
of  them  which  we  can  haidly  expect  to 
discharge.  Some  of  the  friends  in  our 
immediato  neighborhood  have  sent  us 
photographs  <^  their  own  making  which 
for  clearness  and  purity  of  tone  compare 
fiivorably  with  the  best  professional  work. 
Among  our  more  distant  correspondents 
there  are  two  so  widely  known  to  pho- 
tographers that  we  need  not  hesitate  to 
name  them :  Mr.  Coleman  SeDers  of  Phil- 
adelphia and  Mr.  S.  Wi^r  Hull  c£'Sew 
YorL  Many  beautifixl  specimens  of  pho- 
tographic art  have  been  sent  us  by  these 
gentlemen, — among  others,  Bome  exqui- 
site views  of  Sunnyside  and  of  the  scene 
oflchabod  Crane's  adventures.  Mr.  HuU 
has  also  furnished  us  with  a  full  account 
of  the  dry  process,  as  followed  by  him, 
and  from  which  he  brings  out  results 
hardly  surpassed  by  any  method. 

A  photographic  intimacy  between  two 
persons  who  never  saw  each  other's  &- 
ces  (that  is,  in  Nature's  original  pontive, 
the  principal  use  of  which,  after  all,  is  to 
furnish  negatives  from  whichportraits  may 
be  taken)  is  a  new  form  of  friendship. 
After  an  introduction  by  means  of  a  few 
views  of  scenery  or  other  impersonal  ob- 
jects, with  a  letter  or  two  of  eisplanation, 
the  artist  sends  his  own  presentment,  not 
in  the  stifT  shape  of  a  purchased  carte  de 
vixUe^  but  as  seen  in  his  own  study  or  par- 


lor, surrounded  by  the  domestic  accidents 
which  so  add  to  Uie  individuality  of  the 
student  or  the  artist.  You  see  him  at 
his  desk  or  table  with  his  books  and  stere- 
oscopes round  him ;  you  notice  the  lamp 
by  which  he  reads,  —  the  objects  lying 
about ;  you  guess  his  condition,  whether 
married  or  single ;  you  divine  his  tastes, 
apart  from  that  which  he  has  in  com- 
mon with  yourself.  By-and-by,  as  he 
warms  towards  you,  he  sends  you  the 
picture  of  what  lies  next  to  his  heart,  — 
a  lovely  boy,  lor  instance,  such  as  laughs 
upon  us  in  the  delicious  portrait  on  which 
we  are  now  looking,  or  an  old  homestead, 
frragrant  with  all  the  roses  of  his  dead 
summers,  caught  in  one  of  Nature's  lov- 
ing momento,  with  the  sunshine  gilding  it 
like  the  hght  of  his  own  memory.  And  so 
these  shadows  have  made  him  with  his 
outer  and  his  inner  life  a  reality  for  you ; 
and  but  &r  his  voice,  which  you  have  nev- 
er heard,  you  know  him  better  than  hun- 
dreds who  call  him  by  name,  as  they  meet 
him  year  after  year,  and  reckon  him 
among  their  frimiliar  acquaintances. 

To  all  these  friends  oi  ours,  those  whom 
we  have  named,  and  not  less  those  whom 
we  have  silently  remembered,  we  send  our 
grateful  acknowledgments.  They  have 
never  allowed  the  interest  we  have  long 
taken  in  the  miraculous  art  of  photog- 
raphy to  slacken.  Though  not  one  of 
them  may  learn  anything  from  this  sim- 
ple account  we  have  given,  they  will  per- 
hiqw  aUow  that  it  has  a  certain  value  fiir 
less  instarocted  readers,  in  consequence  of 
its  numerous  and  rich  omissions  of  much 
which,,  however  valuable,  is  not  at  first 
indispensable. 
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THE  WRAITH  OF  ODIN. 

Thx  gueste  were  loud,  the  ale  was  strong, 
King  Olaf  feasted  late  and  long ; 
The  hoarj  Scalds  together  sang ; 
Overhead  the  smoky  rafters  rang. 
Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 

The  door  swung  wide,  with  creak  and  din ; 
A  blast  of  cold  night-air  came  in. 
And  on  the  threshold  shivering  stood 
An  aged  num,  with  cloak  and  hood. 
Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 

The  King  exclaimed,  "  O  graybeard  pale, 
Come  warm  thee  with  this  cup  of  ale." 
The  foaming  draught  the  old  man  quaffed. 
The  noisy  guests  looked  on  and  laughed. 
Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 

Then  spake  the  King :  <<  Be  not  afraid ; 
Sit  here  by  me."    The  guest  obeyed. 
And,  seated  at  the  table,  told 
Tales  of  the  sea,  and  Sagas  old. 
Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 

And  ever,  when  the  tale  was  o'er, 
The  King  demanded  yet  one  more  ; 
Till  Sigurd  the  Bishop  smiling  said, 
<<  'T  is  late,  O  King,  and  time  for  bed." 
Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 

The  King  retired ;  the  stranger  guest 
Followed  and  entered  with  the  rest ;  > 
The  lights  were  out,  the  pages  gone, 
But  still  the  garrulous  guest  spake  on. 
Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 

As  one  who  from  a  volume  reads. 
He  spake  of  heroes  and  their  deeds. 
Of  Isuads  and.  cities  he  had  seen. 
And  stormy  gulfs  that  tossed  between. 
Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  c£  FogsAaang. 

Then  from  his  lips  in  mumc  rolled 
The  Havamal  of  Odin  old. 
With  sounds  mysterious  as  the  roar 
Of  billows  on  a  distant  shore. 
Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 
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<'  Do  we  not  learn  fitxn  mnes  and  rhymes 
Made  by  the  Gods  in  elder  times, 
And  do  not  still  the  great  Scalds  teach 
That  silence  better  is  than  speech  ?  " 
Dead  lides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 

Smiling  at  this,  the  King  replied, 
«*  Thy  lore  is  by  thy  tongue  belied ; 
For  never  was  I  so  enthralled 
Either  by  Saga-man  or  Scald." 
Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogels^g. 

The  Bishop  said,  *'  Late  hours  we  keep  1 
I^ht  wanes,  O  Eling  1  't  is  time  for  sleep  I  ** 
Then  slept  the  King,  and  when  he  woke, 
The  guest  was  gone,  the  morning  broke. 
Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 

They  found  the  doors  securely  barred. 
They  found  the  watch-dog  in  the  yard, 
There  was  no  foot-print  in  the  grass, 
And  none  had  seen  the  stranger  pass. 
Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 

ELing  Olaf  crofised  himself  and  said, 
*'  I  know  that  Odin  the  Great  is  dead ; 
Sure  is  the  triumph  of  our  Faith, 
The  white-haired  stranger  was  his  wraith.** 
'  Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 


GALA-DAYS. 
11. 

The  descent  from  Patmore  and  poetry  the  next  morning ;  but  even  a  six-hoursf 

to  New  York  is  somewhat  abrupt,  not  to  sojourn  gave  me  a  solemn  and  '*  realiz- 

say  precipitous,  but  we  made  it  in  safety ;  ing  sense  **  of  its  marked  worth,  —  for, 

and  so  shall  you,  if  you  will  be  agile.  when,  tired  and  listless,  I  asked  for  a 

New  York  is  a  pleasant  little  Dutch  servant  to  assist  me,  the  waiter  said  he 
city,  on  a  dot  of  island  a  few  miles  south-  would  send  the  housekeeper.  Accord- 
west  of  Massachusetts.  For  a  city  entire-  ingly,  when,  a  few  moments  after,  it 
ly  unobtrusive  and  unpretending,  it  has  knocked  at  the  door  with  light,  light  fin- 
really  great  attractions  and  solid  merit ;  ger,  (See  De  la  Motte  Fouqu^,)  I  drawl- 
but  die  superior  importance  of  other  pla-  ed, "  Come  in,"  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
ces  win  not  permit  me  to  tarry  long  with-  stood  before  me,  clad  in  purple  and  fine 
in  its  hospitable  walls.  In  fact,  we  only  linen,  with  rings  on  her  fingers  and  bells 
arrived  late  at  night,  and  departed  early  on  her  toes.     I  stared  in  dismay,  and 
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perceived  myself  rapidly  transmigrating 
into  a  ridictUus  mus.  My  gray  and  din- 
gy travelling-dress  grew  abject,  and 
burned  into  my  soul  like  the  tunic  of 
Nessus.  I  should  as  soon  have  thought 
of  asking  Queen  Victoria  to  brush  out 
my  hair  as  that  fine  lady  in  brocade  silk 
and  Mechlin  lace.  But  she  was  good 
and  gracious,  and  did  not  annihilate  me 
on  the  spot,  as  she  might  easily  have 
done,  for  which  I  shall  thank  her  as  long 
as  I  live. 

**You  sent  for  me?'*  she  inquii^d, 
with  the  blandest  accents  imaginable. 
I  can't  tell  a  lie,  pa,  —  you  know  I  can't 
tell  a  lie ;  besides,  I  had  not  time  to  make 
up  one,  and  I  said, ''  Yes,"  and  then,  of 
all  stupid  devices  that  could  filter  into 
my  soggy  brain,  I  must  needs  stammer 
out  that  I  should  like  a  few  matches !  A 
pretty  thing  to  bring  a  dowager  duchess 
up  nine  pairs  of  stiurs  for ! 

*^  I  will  ring  the  bell,"  she  said,  with  a 
tender,  reproachful  sweetness  and  digni- 
ty, which  conveyed  without  unkindness 
tiie  severest  rebuke  tempered  by  woman- 
ly pity,  and  proceeded  to  instruct  me  in 
the  nature  and  uses  of  the  bell-rope,  as 
she  would  any  little  dairy-maid  who  had 
heard  only  the  chime  of  cow-bells  all  the 
days  of  her  life.  Then  she  sailed  out  of 
the  room,  serene  and  majestic,  like  a  sev- 
enty-four man-of-war,  while  I,  a  squalid, 
salt -hay  gundalow,  (Venetian  blind-ed 
into  gondola,)  first  sank  down  in  confu- 
sion, and  then  rose  up  in  fury  and  brush- 
ed all  the  hair  out  of  my  head. 

*'  I  declare,"  I  said  to  Halicamassus, 
when  we  were  fairly  beyond  ear-shot  of 
the  city  next  morning,  "  I  don't  approve 
of  sumptuary  laws,  and  I  like  America 
to  be  the  £1  Dorado  of  the  poor  man, 
and  I  go  for  the  largest  liberty  of  the  in- 
dividual ;  but  I  do  think  there  ought  to 
be  a  clause  in  the  Constitution  providing 
that  servants  shall  not  be  dressed  and 
educated  and  accomplished  up  to  the 
point  <^  making  people  uncomfortable." 

'*No,"  said  Halicamassus,  sleepily; 
"perhaps  it  was  n't  a  servant" 

"  Wdil,".  I  said,  having  looked  at  it  in 
that  light  rilently  for  half  an  hour,  and 


coming  to  the  snrfiice  in  another  place, 
''if  I  could  dress  and  carry  myself  like 
that,  I  would  not  keep  tavern." 

"Oh!  eh?"yawning;  "who  does?" 

"  Mrs.  Astor.  Of  course  nobody  less 
rich  than  Mrs.  Astor  could  go  upstairs 
and  down-stairs  and  in  my  lady's  cham- 
ber in  Shiraz  silk  and  gold  of  Ophir. 
Why,  Cleopatra  was  nothing  to  her.  I 
make  no  doubt  she  uses  gold-dust  fi>r  sug- 
ar in  her  cofiee  every  morning ;  and  as 
fi>r  the  three  miserable  little  wherries 
that  Isabella  furnished  Columbus,  and 
historians  have  towed  through  their  tomes 
ever  since,  why,  bless  your  soul,  if  you 
know  of  anybody  that  has  a  continent 
he  wants  to  discover,  send  him  to  this 
housekeeper,  and  she  can  fit  out  a  fleet 
of  transports  and  Monitors  for  convoy 
with  one  of  her  bracelets." 

"  I  don't,"  said  Halicamassus,  mbbing 
his  eyes. 

"  I  only  wish,"  I  added, ' '  that  she  would 
turn  Rebel,  so  that  Government  might 
confiscate  her.  Paper  currency  would 
go  up  at  once  fixnn  the  sudden  influx  of 
gold,  and  the  credit  of  the  country  re- 
ceive a  new  lease  of  life.  She  must  be  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Sir  Roger  de  Covef- 
ley,  for  I  am  sure  her  finger  sparkles  with 
a  hundred  of  his  richest  acres." 

Before  bidding  a  final  farewell  to  New 
York,  I  shall  venture  to  make  a  single 
remark.  I  regret  to  be  forced  to  confess 
that  I  greatly  fear  even  this  virtuous  lit- 
tle city  has  not  escaped  quite  finee,  in  the 
general  deterioration  of  morals  and  man- 
ners. The  New  York  hackmen,  for  in- 
stance, are  very  obliging  and  attentive ; 
but  if  it  would  not  seem  ungrateful,  I 
would  hazard  the  statement  that  their 
attentions  are  unremitting  to  the  degree 
of  being  almost  embarrassing,  and  prof- 
fered to  the  verge  of  obtrusiveness.  1 
think,  in  short,  that  they  are  hardly 
quite  delicate  in  their  politeness.  They 
press  their  hospitality  on  you  till  you 
sigh  fi)r  a  litUe  marked  neglect.  They 
are  not  content  with  simple  statement. 
They  ofler  you  their  hack,  for  instance. 
You  decline,  with  thanks.  They  say  that 
they  will  carry  you  to  any  part  of  the 
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cit^.  Where  is  the  pertinence  of  that, 
if  jou  do  not  wish  to  go  ?  But  they  not 
only  say  it,  they  repeat  it,  they  dwell 
upon  it  as  if  it  were  a  cardinal  virtue. 
Now  you  have  never  expressed  or  enter- 
tained the  remotest  suspicicHi  that  they 
would  not  carry  you  to  any  part  of  the 
city.  You  have  not  the  sl%htest  inten- 
tion or  desire  to  discredit  their  assertion. 
The  only  trouble  is,  as  I  said  before,  you 
do  not  wish  to  go  to  any  part  of  the 
dty.  Very  few  people  have  the  time 
to  drive  about  in  that  general  way; 
and  I  think,  that,  when  you  have  once 
distinctly*  informed  them  that  you  do 
not  design  to  inspect  New  York,  they 
ought  to  see  plainly  that  you  cannot 
change  your  whole  plan  of  operations  out 
of  gratitude  to  them,  and  that  the  part 
of  true  politeness  is  to  withdraw.  But 
they  even  go  beyond  a  censurable  urgen- 
cy; fiur  an  old  gentleman  and  lady,  evi- 
dently unaccustomed  to  travelling,  had 
given  themselves  in  charge  of  a  driv- 
er, who  placed  them  in  his  coach,  leav- 
ing the  door  open  while  he  went  back 
seeking  whom  he  might  devour.  Pres- 
ently a  rival  coachman  came  up  and  said 
to  the  aged  and  respectable  couple, — 
*'  Here 's  a  carriage  all  ready  to  start" 
"But,"  replied  the  lady,  "we  have 
already  told  the  gentleman  who  drives 
this  coach  that  we  would  go  with  him." 

"  Catch  me  to  go  in  that  coach,  if  I 
was  you ! "  responded  the  wicked  coach- 


"  Why,  that  coach  has  had  the 
small-pox  in  it." 

The  lady  started  up  in  horror.  At 
that  moment  the  first  driver  appeared 
again,  and  Satan  entered  into  me,  and 
I  felt  in  my  heart  that  I  should  like  to 
see  a  fight;  and  then  conscience  step- 
ped up  and  drove  him  away,  but  con- 
soled me  by  the  assurance  that  I  should 
see  the  fight  all  the  same,  fi)r  such  du- 
plicity deserved  the  severest  punish- 
ment, and  it  was  my  duty  to  make  an 
expotd  and  vindicate  helpless  innocence 
imposed  upon  in  the  persons  of  that  wor- 
thy pair.  Accordmgly  I  said  to  the  driv- 
er, as  he  passed  me,  — -    , 

^Driver,  that  man  in  the  gray  coat  is 


trying  to  finghten  the  old  lady  and  gen- 
tleman away  from  your  coach,  by  telling 
them  it  has  had  the  small-pox." 

Oh  I  but  did  not  the  fire  flash  into 
his  honest  eyes,  and  leap  into  his  swarthy 
cheek,  and  nerve  his  brawny  arm,  and 
clinch  his  homy  fist,  as  he  marched 
straightway  up  to  the  doomed  offender, 
fiercely  denounced  his  dishonesty,  and 
violently  demanded  redress  ?  Ah  I  then 
and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fix),  and 
eagerness  and  delight  on  every  counte- 
nance, and  a  ring  formed,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  lovely  "  row," — and  I  did  it ;  but 
a  police-officer  sprang  up,  fiill- armed, 
from  somewhere  underground,  and  undid 
it  all,  and  enforced  a  reluctant  peace. 

And  so  we  are  at  Saratoga.  Now,  of 
all  places  to  stay  at  in  the  summer-time, 
Saratoga  is  the  very  last  one  to  choose. 
It  may  have  attractions  in  winter;  but,  if 
one  wishes  to  rest  and  change  and  root 
down  and  shoot  up  and  branch  out,  he 
might  as  well  take  lodgings  in  the  water- 
wheel  of  a  saw-mill.  The  uniformity  and 
variety  will  be  much  the  same.  It  is  all 
a  noiseless  kind  of  din,  narrow  and  in- 
tense. There  is  nothing  in  Saratoga  nor 
of  Saratoga  to  see  or  to  hear  or  to  feeL 
They  tell  you  of  a  lake.  You  jam  into 
aa  omnibus  and  ride  four  miles.  Then 
you  step  into  a  cockle-shell  and  circum- 
navigate a  pond,  so  small  that  it  almost 
makes  you  dizzy  to  sail  around  it.  This 
is  the  lake,  —  a  very  nice  thing  as  far  as 
it  goes ;  but  when  it  has  to  be  constant- 
ly on  duty  as  the  natural  scenery  of  the 
whole  surrounding  country,  it  is  putting 
altogether  too  fine  a  point  on  it.  The 
picturesque  people  wiU  inform  you  of  an 
Indian  encampment  You  go  to  see  it, 
thinking  of  the  forest  primeval,  and  ex- 
pecting to  be  transported  back  to  tpma- 
hawks,  scalps,  and  forefathers;  but  you 
retmn  without  them,  and  that  is  alL  I 
never  heard  of  anybody's  going  any- 
where. In  fact,  there  did  not  seem  to 
be  anywhere  to  go.  Any  suggestion  of 
mine  to  strike  out  into  the  champaign 
was  firowned  down  in  the  severest  man- 
ner.   As  £ur  as  I  could  see,  nobody  ever 
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did  anything.  There  never  was  any  plan 
on  foot.  Nothing  was  ever  sdrring.  Peo- 
ple sat  on  the  piazza  and  sewed.  They 
went  to  the  springs,  and  the  springs  are 
dreadful.  They  bubble  up  salts  and  sen- 
na. I  never  knew  anything  that  pretend- 
ed to  be  water  that  was  half  as  bad.  It 
has  no  one  redeeming  quality.  It  is  bit- 
ter. It  is  greasy.  Every  spring  is  worse 
than  the  last,  whichever  end  you  begin 
at  They  told  apocryphal  stories  of 
people's  drinking  sixteen  glasses  before 
breakfast ;  and  yet  it  may  have  been  true ; 
for,  if  one  could  bring  himself  to  the  point 
of  drinking  one  glass  of  it,  I  should  sup- 
pose it  would  have  taken  such  a  force  to 
enable  him  to  do  it  that  he  might  go  on 
drinking  indefinitely,  from  the  mere  ac- 
tion of  the  original  impulse.  I  should 
think  one  dose  of  it  would  render  a  per- 
son permanently  indifferent  to  savors,  and 
make  him,  like  Mithridates,  poison-proof. 
Nevertheless,  people  go  to  the  springs 
and  drink.  Then  they  go  to  the  bowling- 
alleys  and  bowl.  In  the  evening,  if  you 
are  hilariously  inclined,  you  can  make 
the  tour  of  the  hotels.  In  each  one  you 
see  a  large  and  brilliantly  lighted  parlor, 
along  the  four  sides  of  which  are  women 
sitting  solemn  and  stately,  in  rows  three 
deep,  with  a  man  dropped  in  here  and 
there,  about  as  thick  as  periods  on  a  page, 
very  young  or  very  old  or  in  white  cra- 
vats. A  piano  or  a  band  or  something 
that  can  make  a  noise  makes  it  at  inter- 
vals at  one  end  of  the  room.  They  all 
look  as  if  they  were  waiting  for  some- 
thing, but  nothing  in  particular  happens. 
Sometimes,  after  the  mountain  has  labor- 
ed awhile,  some  little  mouse  of  a  boy  and 
girl  will  get  up,  execute  an  antic  or  two 
and  sit  down  again,  when  everything  re- 
lapses into  its  original  solemnity.  At 
very  }ong  intervals  somebody  walks  across 
the  floor.  There  is  a  moderate  fluttering 
of  fans  and  an  occasional  whisper.  Ex- 
pectation interspersed  with  gimcracks 
seems  to  be  the  programme.  The  great- 
er part  of  the  dancing  that  I  saw  was 
done  by  boys  and  girls.  It  was  pret- 
ty and  painful.  Nobody  dances  so  well 
as  children;  no  grace  is  equal  to  their 


grace :  but  to  go  into  a  hotel  at  ten  o'clock 
at  night,  and  see  little  things,  eight,  ten, 
twelve  years  old,  who  ought  to  be  in  bed 
and  asleep,  tricked  out  in  flounces  and  rib- 
bons and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  ballet- 
girls,  and  dancing  in  the  centre  of  a  hol- 
low square  of  strangers, — I  call  it  murder 
in  the  first  degree.  What  can  mothers 
be  thinking  of  to  abuse  their  children  so  ? 
Children  are  naturally  healthy  and  sim- 
ple ;  why  should  they  be  spoiled  ?  They 
will  have  to  plunge  into  the  world  faU 
soon  enough ;  why  should  the  world  be 
plunged  into  them?  Physically,  men- 
tally, and  morally,  the  innocent  are  mas- 
sacred. Night  after  night  I  saw  the  same 
children  led  out  to  the  slaughter,  and  as 
I  looked  I  saw  their  round,  red  cheeks 
grow  thin  and  white,  their  delicate  nerves 
lose  tone  and  tension,  their  bnuns  become 
feeble  and  flabby,  their  minds  flutter  out 
weakly  in  muslin  and  ribbons,  their  van- 
ity kindled  by  injudicious  admiration,  the 
sweet  child  -  unconsciousness  withering 
away  in  the  glare  of  indiscriminate  gaz- 
ing, the  innocence  and  nmplicity  and 
naturalness  and  child-likeness  swallowed 
up  in  a  seething  whirlpool  of  artificial- 
ness,  all  the  fine,  golden  butterfly -dust 
of  modesty  and  delicacy  and  retiring  girl- 
hood ruthlessly  rubbed  off  forever  before 
girlhood  had  even  reddened  fiom  the  dim 
dawn  of  infancy.  Oh  I  it  is  cruel  to  sac- 
rifice children  so.  What  can  atone  for  a 
lost  childhood  ?  What  can  be  ^ven  in 
recompense  for  the  ethereal,  spontaneous, 
sharply  defined,  new,  delicious  sensations 
of  a  sheltered,  untunted,  opening  life  ? 

Thoroughly  worked  into  a  white  heat 
of  indignation,  we  leave  the  babes  in  the 
wood  to  be  despatched  by  their  rufiSan 
relatives,  and  go  to  another  hotel.  A 
larger  parlor,  larger  rows,  but  still  three 
deep  and  solemn.  A  tall  man,  with  a 
face  in  which  melancholy  seems  to  be 
giving  way  to  despair,  a  man  most  prop- 
er for  an  undertaker,  but  palpably  out  of 
place  in  a  drawing-room,  walks  up  and 
down  incessantly,  but  noiselessly,  in  a 
persistent  endeavor  to  bring  out  a  dance. 
Now  he  fastens  upon  a  newly  arrived 
man.    Now  he  plants  himself  before  a 
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bench  of  misBes.  Yoa  can  hear  the  low 
nimble  of  hia  exhortadon  and  the  titter- 
ing replies.  After  a  perseyering  course 
of  entreaty  and  persuaaion,  a  aet  is  draft- 
edy  the  music  galvanizes,  and  the  dance 
b^ins. 

I  like  to  see  people  do  with  their  might 
whatsoever  their  hands  or  their  tongues 
or  their  feet  find  to  da  A  half-and-half 
performance  of  the  right  is  just  about  as 
miechieTOus  as  the  perpetration  of  the 
•wrong.  It  is  vacillation,  hesitation,  lack 
of  will,  feebleness  of  purpose,  imperfect 
execution,  that  works  ill  in  all  life.  Be 
monarch  of  all  you  survey.  If  a  woman 
decides  to  do  her  own  housework,  let  her 
go  in  royally  among  her  pots  and  kettles 
and  set  everything  a-stewing  and  baking 
and  broiling  and  boiling,  as  a  queen 
might  If  she  decides  not  to  do  house- 
work, but  to  superintend  its  doing,  let  her 
bay  to  her  servant,  **  Go,"  and  he  goeth, 
to  another,  '*  Come,"  and  he  cometh,  to  a 
third,  *^  Do  this,"  and  he  doeth  it,  and  not 
potter  about  So,  when  girls  get  them- 
selves up  and  go  to  Saratoga  for  a  regu* 
lar  campaign,  I  want  their  bearing  to  be 
soldierly.  Let  them  be  gay  with  aban- 
donment Let  them  take  hold  of  it  as 
if  they  liked  it  I  do  not  affect  the  word 
flirtation,  but  the  thing  itself  is  not  half 
80  criminal  as  one  would  think  from  the 
animadversions  visited  upon  it  Of  course, 
a  deliberate  setting  yourself  to  work  to 
make  some  one  fall  in  love  with  you,  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  showing  your  .power, 
is  abominable,— or  would  be,  if  anybody 
ever  did  it ;  but  I  do  not  suppose  it  ever 
was  done,  except  in  fifth -rate  novels. 
What  I  mean  is,  that  it  is  entertaining, 
harmless,  and  beneficial  for  young  people 
to  amuse  themselves  with  each  other  to 
the  top  of  their  bent,  if  their  bent  is  a 
natural  and  right  one.  A  &w  hearts  may 
suffer  accidental,  transient  injury;  but 
hearts  are  lilce  limbs,  all  the  stronger  for 
being  broken.  Besides,  where  one  man 
or  woman  is  injured  by  loving  too  much, 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  die  the 
death  frcMU  not  loving  enough. 

But  these  Saratoga  girls  did  neither 
one  thing  nor  another.    They  dressed 


themselves  in  their  best,  making  a  point 
of  it,  and  failed.  They  assembled  them* 
selves  together  of  set  purpose  to  be  live- 
ly, and  they  were  infectiously  dismal. 
They  did  not  dress  well:  one  looked 
rustic ;  another  was  dowdyish ;  a  third 
was  over -fine;  a  fourth  was  insignifi- 
cant Their  bearing  was  not  good,  in. 
the  main.  They  danced,  and  whisper- 
ed, and  laughed,,  and  looked  like  inilk- 
maids.  They  had  no  style,  no  figure. 
Their  shoulders  were  high,  and  their 
chests  were  flat,  and  they  were  one-sid- 
ed, and  they  stooped,— all  of  which  would 
have  been  of  no  account,  if  they  had  only 
been  unconsciously  e^oying  themselves; 
but  they  consciously  were  not  It  is  pos- 
sible that  they  thought  they  were  hap- 
py, but  I  knew  better.  You  are  nev- 
er happy,  unless  you  are  master  of  the 
situation ;  and  they  were  not  They  en- 
deavored to  appear  at  ease,  —  a  thing 
which  people  who  are  at  ease  never  do. 
They  looked  as  if  they  had  all  their  lives 
been  meaning  to  go  to  Saratoga,  and  now 
they  had  got  there  and  were  determined 
not  to  betray  any  unwontedness.  It  was 
not  the  timid,  eager,  delighted,  fascinat- 
ing, graceftil  awkwardness  of  a  new  young 
girl ;  it  was  not  the  careless,  hearty,  whole- 
souled  enjoyment  of  an  experienced  girl ; 
it  was  not  the  natural,  indifferent,  impe- 
rial queening  it  of  an  acknowledged  mon- 
arch :  but  something  that  caught  hold  of 
the  hem  of  the  garment  of  them  all.  It 
was  they  with  the  sheen  damped  off.  So 
it  was  not  imposing.  I  could  pick  you 
up  a  dozen  girls  straight  along,  right  out 
of  the  pantries  and  the  butteries,  right 
up  from  the  washing-tubs  and  the  sewing- 
machines,  who  should  be  abundantiy  able 
to  "  hoe  their  row  "  with  them  anywhere. 
In  short,  I  was  extremely  disappointed. 
I  expected  to  see  the  high  fashion,  the 
Y&ry  birth  and  breeding,  the  cream  cheese 
of  the  country,  and  it  was  skim-milk.  If 
that  is  birth,  one  can  do  quite  as  well 
without  being  bom  at  all.  Occasionally 
you  would  see  a  girl  with  gentle  blood  in 
her  veins,  whether  it  were  butcher-blood 
or  banker-blood,  but  she  only  made  the 
prevailing  plebsiness  more  striking.  Now 
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I  maintain  that  a  woman  ought  to  be  ye- 
ry  handsome  or  yeiy  clever,  or  else  she 
ought  to  go  to  work  and  do  something. 
Beauty  is  of  itself  a  diirine  gift  and  ade- 
quate. *'  Beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  be- 
ing "  anywhere.  It  ought  not  to  be  fen- 
ced in  or  monopolized,  any  more  than  a 
.statue  or  a  mountain.  It  ought  to  be  free 
and  common,  a  benediction  to  all  weary 
wayfiurers.  It  can  neyer  be  pro&ned ; 
for  it  yeils  itself  from  the  unappreciatiye 
eye,  and  shines  only  upon  its  worshippers. 
So  a  deyer  woman,  whether  she  be  a 
painter  or  a  teacher  or  a  dress-maker,  — 
if  she  really  has  an  object  in  life,  a  ca- 
reer, she  is  safe.  She  is  a  power.  She 
commands  a  realm.  She  owns  a  world. 
She  is  bringing  things  to  bear.  Let  her 
alone.  But  it  is  a  yery  dangerous  and  a 
yery  melancholy  thing  for  common  wom- 
en to  be  "lying  on  their  oars"  long  at 
a  time.  Some  of  these  were,  I  suppose, 
what  Winthrop  calls  "business-women, 
fighting  their  way  out  of  yulgarity  into 
style."  The  process  is  rather  uninterest- 
ing, but  the  result  may  be  glorious.  Yet 
a  good  many  of  them  were  good,  honest, 
kind,  common  girls,  only  demoralized  by 
long  lying  around  in  a  waiting  posture. 
It  had  taken  the  fire  and  sparkle  out  of 
them.  They  were  not  in  a  healthy  state. 
They  were  degraded,  contracted,  flaccid. 
They  did  not  hold  themselyes  high.  They 
knew  that  in  a  marketable  point  of  yiew 
there  was  a  frightful  glut  of  women.  The 
usually  small  ratio  of  men  was  unusually 
diminished  by  the  absence  of  those  who 
had  gone  to  the  war,  and  of  those  who, 
as  was  currently  reported,  were  ashamed 
that  they  had  not  gone.  The  few  ayail- 
able  men  had  it  all  thdbr  own  way ;  the 
women  were  on  the  look-out  fbr  them,  in- 
stead of  being  themselyes  looked  out  fbr. 
They  talked  about  "  gentlemen,"  and  be- 
ing "  companionable  to  pen-tlemen,"  and 
"who  was  fascinating  to  ^en-tlemen," 
till  the  "  grand  old  name"  became  a  nui- 
sance. There  was  an  under-cttrrent  of 
unsated  coquetry.  I  don't  suppose  they 
were  any  sillier  than  the  rest  of  us;  but 
when  our  silliness  is  mixed  in  with  house- 
keeping and  sewing  and  teaching  and 


returning  visits,  it  passes  off  harmless. 
When  it  is  stripped  of  all  these  modifiers, 
however,  and  goes  off  exposed  to  Sara- 
toga, and  melts  in  with  a  hundred  other 
sillinesses,  it  makes  a  great  show. 

No,  I  don't  like  Saratoga.  I  don't 
think  it  is  wholesome.  No  place  can  be 
healthy  that  keeps  up  such  an  unmitigat- 
ed dressing. 

"  Where  do  you  walk  ?  "  I  asked  an  • 
artless  little  lady. 

"  Oh,  almost  always  on  the  long  piazza. 
It  is  so  clean  there,  and  we  don't  like  to 
soil  our  dresses." 

Now  I  ask  if  girls  could  ever  get  into 
that  state  in  the  natural  course  of  things  1 
It  is  the  result  of  vile  habits.  They  cease 
to  care  for  things  which  they  ought  to  like 
to  do,  and  they  devote  themselves  to  what 
ought  to  be  only  an  incident.  People 
dress  in  their  best  without  break.  They 
go  to  the  springs  before  breakfast  in  shin- 
ing raiment,  and  they  go  into  the  parlor 
afler  supper  in  shining  raiment,  and  it  is 
shine,  shine,  shine,  all  the  way  between, 
and  a  different  shine  each  time.  You 
may  well  suppose  that  I  was  like  an  owl 
among  birds  of  Paradise,  for  what  lit- 
tle finery  I  had  was  in  my  (eminently) 
travelling^trunk :  yet,  though  it  was  but 
a  dory,  compared  with  the  Noah's  arks 
that  drove  up  every  day,  I  felt,  that, 
if  I  could  only  once  get  inside  of  it,  1 
could  make  things  fly  to  some  purpose 
Like  poor  Rabette,  I  would  show  the  city 
that  the  country  too  could  wear  clothes  1 
I  never  walked  down  Broadway  without 
seeing  a  dozen  white  trunks,  and  every 
white  trunk  that  I  saw  I  was  fully  con- 
vinced was  mine,  if  I  could  only  get  at 
it  By-and-by  mine  came,  and  I  blossom- 
ed. I  arrayed  myself  for  morning,  noon, 
and  night,  and  everything  else  that  came 
up,  and  was,  as  the  poet  says,— 
**  Prodigious  in  changef 
And  eadless  in  range,'*  — 

for  I  would  have  scorned  not  to  be  as 
good  as  the  best  The  result  was,  that 
in  three  days  I  touched  bottom.  But  then 
we  went  away,  and  my  reputation  was 
saved.  I  don't  believe  anybody  ever  did 
a  hirger  business  on  a  smaller  capital; 
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bat  I  put  a  bold  face*  on  it  I  cberish 
the  hope  that  nobody  suspected  I  could 
not  go  on  in  that  ruinous  way  all  sum- 
mer,—I,  who  in  three  days  had  mustered 
into  service  every  dress  and  sash  and  rib- 
bon and  rag  that  I  had  had  in  three  years 
or  expected  to  have  in  three  more.  But 
I  never  will,  if  I  can  help  it,  hold  my 
head  down  where  other  people  are  bedd- 
ing their  heads  up. 

I  would  not  be  nnderstood  as  decrying 
or  depredating  dress.  It  is  a  duty  as 
well  as  a  delight  Mrs.  Madison  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  she  would  never 
forgive  a  young  lady  who  did  not  dress 
to  please,  or  one  who  seemed  pleased  with 
her  dress.  And  not  only  young  ladies, 
but  old  ladies,  and  old  gentlemen,  and 
everybody,  ought  to  make  their  dress  a 
concord  and  not  a  discord.  But  Sarato- 
ga is  pitched  on  a  perpetual  falsetto,  and 
stuns  yon.  One  becomes  sated  with  an 
interminable  pikee  de  resistance  of  full 
dress.  At  the  sea -side  you  bathe;  at 
the  mountains  you  put  on  stout  boots  and 
coarse  frocks  and  go  a-fishing ;  but  Sara- 
toga never  **  lets  up,''—- if  I  may  be  par- 
doned the  phrase.  xConsequently  you  see 
much  of  crinoline  and  little  of  character. 
You  have  to  get  at  the  human  nature  just 
as  Thoreau  used  to  get  at  bird-nature  and 
fish-nature  and  turtle-nature,  by  sitting 
perfectly  still  in  one  place  and  waiting 
patiently  till  it  comes  out  You  see  more 
of  the  reality  of  people  in  a  single  day's 
tramp  than  in  twenty  days  of  guarded 
monotone.  Now  I  cannot  conceive  of 
any  reason  why  people  should  go  to  Sara- 
toga, except  to  see  people.  True,  as  a 
general  thing,  they  are  the  last  objects 
yon  derire  to  see,  when  you  are  summer- 
ing. But  if  one  has  been  cooped  up'  in 
the  house  or  blocked  up  in  the  country 
during  the  nine  months  of  our  Northern 
winter,  he  may  haye  a  mighty  hunger 
and  thirst,  when  he  is  thawed  out,  to  see 
human  fiices  and  hear  human  vcnces ;  but 
even  then  Saratoga  is  not  the  place  to  go 
to,  on  account  of  this  yery  artificialness. 
By  artificial  I  do  not  mean  deceitful  I 
saw  nobody  but  nice  people  there,  smooth, 
kind,  and  polite.    By  artificial  I  mean 


wrought  up.  You  don't  get  at  the  heart 
of  things.  Artificialness  spreads  and  spans 
all  with  a  crystal  barrier, — invisible,  but 
palpaUe.  Nothing  was  left  to  grow  and 
go  at  its  own  sweet  wilL  The  very  springs 
were  paved  and  pavilioned.  For  green 
fields  and  welling  fountains  and  a  possi* 
bility  of  brooks,  which  one  expects  fix»n 
the  name,  you  found  a  Greek  temple,  and 
a  pleasure-ground,  graded  and  grassed 
and  pathed  like  a  cemetery,  wherein 
nymphs  trod  daintily  in  elaborate  morn- 
ing-costume. Everything  took  pattern 
and  was  elaborate.  Nothing  was  left  to 
the  ima^nation,  the  taste,  the  curiosity. 
A  bland,  smooth,  smiling  surface  baflSied 
and  blinded  you,  and  threatened  profim- 
ity.  Now  profismity  is  wicked  and  vul- 
gar; but  if  you  listen  to  the  reeds  next 
summer,  I  am  not  sure  that  you  will  not 
hear  them  whispering,  **  Thunder  1" 

For  the  restorative  qualities  of  Sara- 
toga I  have  nothing  to  say.  I  was  well 
when  I  went  there ;  nor  did  my  expe- 
rience ever  furnish  me  wil;h  any  disease 
that  I  should  consider  worse  than  an  in- 
termittent attack  of  her  spring  waters. 
But  whatever  it  may  do  for  the  body,  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  good  for  the  soul.  I 
do  not  believe  that  such  places,  such 
scenes,  such  a  fashion  of  life  ever  nour- 
ishes a  vigorous  womanhood  or  manhood. 
Taken  homoeopathically,  it  may  be  harm- 
less ;  but  if  it  become  a  habit,  a  neces- 
sity, it  must  vitiate,  enervate,  destroy, 
^en  can  stand  it,  fi>r  the  sea-breezes  and 
the  mountain-breezes  may  have  full  sweep 
through  their  life;  but  women  cannot, 
for  they  just  go  home  and  live  air-tight 

If  the  railroad-men  at  Saratoga  tell 
you  you  can  go  straight  from  there  to 
the  foot  of  LiJce  George,  don't  you  be- 
lieve a  word  of  it  Perhaps  you  can,  and 
perhaps  you  cannot;  but  you  are  not 
any  more  likely  to  can  for  their  saying 
so.  We  left  Saratoga  for  FortrWiUiam- 
Henry  Hotel  in  fuU  faith  of  an  afternoon 
ride  and  a  sunset  arrival,  based  on  re- 
peated and  unhesitating  assurances  to 
that  efiect  Instead  of  which,  we  went 
a  few  miles,  and  were  then  dumped  into 
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a  blackbeny-patch,  where  we  were  in- 
formed that  we  must  wait  seven  hours. 
So  much  for  the  afternoon  ride  through 
summer  fields  and  <^  Sunset  on  Lake 
George  **  from  the  top  of  a  coach.  But 
I  made  no  unmanly  laments,  for  we 
were  out  of  Saratoga,  and  that  was 
happiness.  We  were  among  cows  and 
bams  and  homely  rail-fences,  and  that 
was  comfort ;  so  we  strolled  contentedly 
through  the  pastures,  found  a  river,  —  I 
believe  it  was  the  Hudson ;  at  any  rate, 
Halicamassus  said  so,  though  I  don't 
imagine  he  knew;  but  he  would  take 
oath  it  was  Acheron  rather  than  own  up 
to  ignorance  on  any  point  whatever,  — 
watched  the  canal -boats  and  boatmen 
go  down,  marvelled  at  the  arbor -vitss 
trees  growing  wild  along  the  river-banks, 
green,  hale,  stately,  and  symmetrical, 
against  the  dismal  mental  backgrpund 
of  two  little  consumptive  shoots  bolstered 
up  in  our  front  yard  at  home,  and  dying 
daily,  notwithstanding  persistent  and  af- 
fectionate nursing  with  "flannels  and 
rum."  And  then  we  went  back  to  the 
blackberry-station  and  inquired  whether 
there  was  nothing  celebrated  in  the  vi- 
cinity to  which  visitors  of  received  Ortho- 
dox creed  should  dutifully  pay  their  re- 
spects, and  were  gratified  to  learn  that 
we  were  but  a  few  miles  fi^m  Jane  Mc- 
Crea  and  her  Indian  murderers.  Was 
a  carriage  procurable  ?  Well,  yes,  if  the 
ladies  would  be  willing  to  go  in  that. 
It  was  n't  very  smart,  but  it  would  take 
'em  safe,— as  if  *'  the  ladies  **  would  have 
raised  any  objections  to  going  in  a  wheel- 
barrow, had  it  been  necessary,  and  so  we 
bundled  in.  The  hills  were  steep,  and 
our  horse,  the  property  of  an  adventitious 
bystander,  was  of  the  Rosinante  breed ; 
but  we  were  in  no  hurry,  seeing  that  the 
only  thing  awaiting  us  this  side  the  sun- 
set was  a  blackberry-patch  without  any 
blackberries,  and  we  walked  up  hill  and 
scraped  down,  till  we  got  into  a  lane 
which  somebody  told  us  led  to  the  Fort, 
from  which  the  village.  Fort  Edward, 
takes  ila  name.  But,  instead  of  a  fort, 
the  lane  ran  full  tilt  against  a  pair  of 
bars. 


"  Now  we  are  Ibst,"  I  said,  sententious- 

ly- 

"  A  gem  of  countiess  price,"  pursued 
Halicamassus,  who  never  quotes  poetry 
except  to  inflame  me. 

<'  How  long  will  it  be  profitable  to  re- 
main here?"  asked  Grande,  when  we 
had  sat  immovable  and  speechless  for 
the  space  of  five  minutes. 

"  There  seems  to  be  nowhere  else  to 
go.  We  have  got  to  the  end,"  said  Hal- 
icamassus, roaming  as  to  his  ejes  over 
into  the  wheat-field  beyond. 

'*  We  might  turn,"  suggested  the  Anar 
kim,  looking  bright. 

"  How  can  you  turn  a  horse  in  this 
knitting-needle  of  a  lane  ?  "  I  demand- 
ed. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Halicamassus, 
dubiously,  "  unless  I  take  him  up  in  my 
arms,  and  set  him  down  with  his  head 
the  other  way," — and  immediately  turn- 
ed him  deftly  in  a  comer  about  half  as 
large  as  the  wagon. 

The  next  lane  we  came  to  was  the 
right  one,  and  being  narrow,  rocky,  and 
rough,  we  lefl  our  carriage  and  walk- 
ed. 

A  whole  volume  of  the  peaceful  and 
prosperous  history  of  our  beloved  coun- 
try could  be  read  in  the  fact  that  the 
once  belligerent,  life-saving,  death-deal- 
ing fort  was  represented  by  a  hen-coop ; 
yet  I  was  disappointed.  I  was  hungry 
fbr  a  ruin, — some  visible  hint  of  the  past. 
Such  is  human  nature,  —  ever  prone  to 
be  more  impressed  by  a  disappointment 
of  its  own  momentary  gratification  than 
by  the  most  obvious  well-being  of  a  na- 
tion; but,  glad  or  sorry,  of  Fort  Ed- 
ward was  not  left  one  stone  upon  another. 
Several  single  stones  lay  about  promiscu- 
ous rather  than  belligerent.  Flag-staff 
and  palisades  lived  only  in  a  few  strag- 
gling bean-poles.  For  the  heavy  boom- 
ing of  cannon  rose  the  "  quauk  1 "  of 
ducks  and  the  cackling  of  hens.  We 
went  to  the  spot  which  tradition  points 
out  as  the  place  where  Jane  McCrea 
met  her  death.  River  flowed,  and  rafts- 
men sang  below ;  women  stood  at  their 
washing-tubs,  and  white-headed  children 
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stared  at  us  from  above;  nor  from  the 
unheeding  riyer  or  the  forgetful  woods 
came  shriek  or  crj  or  faintest  wail  of 
pain. 

When  we  were  little,  and  geography 
and  history  were  but  printed  words  on 
white  paper,  not  places  and  events,  Jane 
McCrea  was  to  us  no  suffering  woman, 
but  a  picture  of  a  low-necked,  long-skirt- 
ed, scanty  dreas,  long  hair  grasped  by  a 
half-naked  Indian,  and  two  unnatural- 
looking  hands  raised  in  entreaty.  It 
was  interesting  as  a  picture,  but  it  ex- 
cited no  pity,  no  hcnror,  because  it  was 
only  a  picture.  We  never  saw  women 
dressed  in  that  style.  We  knew  that 
women  did  not  take  journeys  through 
woods  without  bonnet  or  shawl,  and  we 
iquread  a  veil  of  ignorant,  indifferent  in- 
credulity over  the  whole.  But  as  we 
grow  up,  printed  words  take  on  new  life. 
The  latent  fire  in  them  lights  up  and 
glows.  The  mystic  words  throb  with 
vital  heat,  and  bum  down  into  our  souls 
to  an  answering  fire.  As  we  stand,  on 
this  soft  summer  day,  by  the  old  tree 
which  tradition  declares  to  have  witness- 
ed that  fateful  scene,  we  go  back  into  a 
snnmier  long  ago,  but  fiiir  and  just  like 
this.  Jane  McCrea  is  no  longer  a  myth, 
but  a  young  girl  blooming  and  beautiful 
with  the  roses  of  her  seventeen  years. 
Farther  back  still,  we  see  an  dd  man's 
darling,  little  Jenny  of  the  Manse,  a  lights 
hearted  child,  with  sturdy  Scotch  blood 
leaping  in  her  young  veins,— then  a  ten- 
der orphan,  sheltered  by  a  brother's  care, 
— then  a  gentle  maiden,  light-hearted 
no  longer,  heavy -freighted,  rather,  but 
with  a  priceless  burden, — a  happy  girl,  to 
whom  love  calls  with  stronger  voice  than 
brother's  blood,  stronger  even  than  life. 
Yonder  in  the  woods  lurk  wily  and  wa- 
ry foes.  Death  with  unspeakable  hor- 
rors lies  in  ambush  there;  but  yonder 
also  stands  the  soldier  lover,  and  possible 
greeting,  afler  long,  weary  absence,  is 
there.  What  fear  can  master  that  over- 
powering hope  ?  Estrangement  of  fam- 
ilies, political  disagreement,  a  separated 
loyalty,  all  melt  away,  are  fused  together 
in  the  warmth  of  girlish  love.    Taxes, 


representation,  what  things  are  these  to 
come  between  two  hearts?  No  Tory, 
no  traitor  is  her  lover,  but  her  own  brave 
hero  and  true  knight  Woe  1  woe  I  the 
eager  dream  is  broken  by  mad  war- 
whoops  I  Alas  1  to  those  fierce  wild  men, 
what  is  love,  or  loveUness  ?  Pride,  and 
passion,  and  the  old  accursed  hunger  for 
gold  flame  up  in  their  savage  breasts. 
Wrathful,  loaths(»ne  fingers  clutch  the 
long,  fair  hair  that  even  the  fingers  of 
love  have  caressed  but  with  reverent  half- 
tonch,  —  and  love,  and  hope,  and  life  go 
out  in  one  dread  moment  of  horror  and 
despair.  Kow,  through  the  reverberations 
of  more  than  fourscore  years,  through  all 
the  tempest -rage  of  a  war  more  awful 
than  that,  and  fraught,  we  h(^,  with  a 
grander  joy,  a  clear,  young  voice,  made 
sharp  with  agony,  rings  through  the  shud- 
dering woods,  cleaves  up  through  the 
summer  sky,  and  wakens  in  every  heart 
a  thrill  of  speechless  pain.  Along  these 
peacefiil  banks  I  see  a  bowed  form  walk- 
ing, youth  in  his  years,  but  deeper  fur- 
rows in  his  face  than  age  can  plough, 
stricken  down  from  the  heights  of  his 
ambition  and  desire,  all  the  vigor  and  fire 
of  manhood  crushed  and  quenched  be- 
neath the  horror  of  one  fearful  memory. 
Sweet  summer  sky,  bending  above  us 
soft  and  saintly,  beyond  your  blue  depths 
is  there  not  Heaven  ? 

"We  may  as  well  give  Dobbin  his 
oats  here,"  sidd  Halicamassus. 

We  had  brought  a  few  in  a  bag  for 
luncheon,  thinking  it  might  help  him 
over  the  hills.  So  the  wagon'  was  rum- 
maged, the  bag  brought  to  light,  and  I 
sent  to  one  of  the  nearest  houses  to  get 
something  for  him  to  eat  out  of.  I  did 
not  think  to  ask  what  particular  vessel 
to  inquire  for ;  but  after  I  had  knocked, 
I  decided  upon  a  meat-platter  or  a  pud- 
ding-dish, and  with  the  good  woman's 
permission  finally  took  both,  that  Hali- 
camassus might  have  his  choice. 

"  Which  is  the  best  ?  "  I  asked,  hold- 
ing them  up. 

He  surveyed  them  carefully,  and  then 
said, — 
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«*Now  ran  right  back  and  get  a  tum- 
bler far  bim  to  drink  out  of,  and  a  tea- 
spoon to  feed  him  with." 

I  started  in  good  faith,  from  a  mere 
habit  of  unquestioning  obedience,  but 
with  the  fourth  step  my  reason  returned 
to  me,  and  I  returned  to  Halicamaasus 
and — kicked  him.  That  sounds  very 
dreadful  and  horrible,  and  it  is,  if  you 
are  thinking  of  a  great,  brutal,  brogan 
kick,  such  as  a  stupid  farmer  gives  to  his 
patient  oxen ;  but  not,  if  you  mean  only 
a  delicate,  compact,  penetratiYe  punch 
with  the  toe  of  a  tight-fitting  gaiter,  — 
addressed  rather  to  the  conscience  than 
the  shins,  to  the  sensibilities  rather  than 
the  senses.  The  kick  masculine  is  coarse, 
boorish,  unmitigated,  predicable  only  of 
Calibans.  The  kick  feminine  is  ezpres- 
sive,  suggestive,  terse,  electric,  —  an  in- 
dispensable instrument  in  domestic  dis- 
cipline, as  women  will  bear  me  witness, 
and  not  at  all  incompatible  with  beau- 
ty, grace,  and  amiability.  But,  right  or 
wrong,  after  all  this  interval  of  rest  and 
reflection,  in  ftill  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, my  only  regret  is  that  I  did  not 
kick  him  harder. 

"  Now  go  and  fetch  your  own  tools ! " 
I  cried,  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  ser- 
vitude. "I  won't  be  your  stable-boy 
any  longer  1 " 

Then,  perforce,  he  gathered  up  the 
crockery,  marched  off  in  disgrace,  and 
came  back  with  a  molasses-hogshead,  or 
a  wash-tub,  or  some  such  overgrown  mas- 
todon, to  turn  his  sixpenny-worth  of  oats 
into. 

Having  fed  our  mettlesome  steed,  the 
next  thing  was  to  water  him.  The  Ana- 
kim  remembered  to  have  seen  a  pump 
with  a  trough  somewhere,  and  they  pro- 
posed to  reconnoitre  while  we  should 
"  wait  hy  the  wagon  "  their  return.  No, 
I  said  we  would  drive  on  to  the  pump, 
while  they  walked. 

"  You  drive  1 "  ejaculated  Halicamas- 
sus,  contemptuously. 

Now  I  do  not,  as  a  general  thing,  have 
an  overweening  respect  for  female  team- 
sters. There  is  but  one  woman  in  the 
world  to  whose  hands  I  confide  the  reins 


and  my  bones  with  entire  equanimity; 
and  she  sa3rs,  that,  when  she  is  driving, 
she  dreads  of  all  things  to  meet  a  driving 
woman.  If  a  man  said  this,  it  might  be 
set  down  to  prejudice.  I  don't  make 
any  account  of  Halicamassus's  assertion, 
that,  if  two  women  walking  in  the  road 
on  a  muddy  day  meet  a  carriage,  they 
never  keep  together,  but  invariably  one 
runs  to  the  right  and  one  to  the  left,  so 
that  the  driver  cannot  favor  them  at 
all,  but  has  to  crowd  between  them,  and 
drive  both  into  the  mud.  That  is  pal- 
pably interested  false  witness.  He  thinks 
it  is  fine  fun  to  push  women  into  the  mud, 
and  frames  such  flimsy  excuses.  But  as 
a  woman's  thoughts  about  women,  this 
woman's  utterances  are  deserving  of  at- 
tention ;  and  she  says  that  women  are  not 
to  be  depended  upon.  She  is  never  sure 
that  they  will  not  turn  out  on  the  wrong 
side.  They  are  nervous ;  they  are  timid ; 
they  are  unreasoning ;  they  are  reckless. 
They  will  give  a  horse  a  disconnected, 
an  utterly  inconsequent  "  cut,"  making 
him  spring,  to  the  jeopardy  of  their  own 
and  others'  safety.  They  are  not  con- 
centrative,  and  they  are  not  infallibly 
courteous,  as  men  are.  I  remember  I 
was  driving  with  her  once  between  New- 
buryport  and  Boston.  It  was  getting 
late,  and  we  were  very  desirous  to  reach 
our  destination  before  nightfall.  Ahead 
of  us  a  woman  and  a  girl  were  jogging 
along  in  a  country-wagon.  As  we  wish- 
ed to  go  much  faster  than  they,  we  turn- 
ed aside  to  pass  them ;  but  just  as  we 
were  well  abreast,  the  woman  started  up 
her  horse,  and  he  skimmed  over  the 
ground  like  a  bird.  We  laughed,  and 
followed  well  content.  But  after  he  had 
gone  perhaps  an  eighth  of  a  mile,  his 
speed  slackened  down  to  the  former  jog- 
trot. Three  times  we  attempted  to  pass 
before  we  really  comprehended  the  fact 
that  that  infamous  woman  was  deliberate- 
ly detaining  and  annoying  us.  The  third 
time,  when  we  had  so  nearly  passed  them 
that  our  horse  was  turning  into  the  road 
again,  she  struck  hers  up  so  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  that  her  wheels  almost 
grazed  ours.     Of  course,  understanding 
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lier  game,  we  ceased  the  attempt,  hav- 
ing no  taste  for  horae-racmg ;  and  near- 
ly all  the  way  Irom  Newbnryport  to  Bow- 
ley,  she  kept  up  that  brigandry,  jogging 
on  and  ferdng  us  to  jog  on,  neither  go- 
ing ahead  herself  nor  suffering  us  to  do 
so,  —  a  perfect  and  most  provoking  dog 
in  a  manger.  Her  girl-associate  would 
look  behind  every  now  and  then  to  take 
observations,  and  I  mentally  hoped  that 
the  fiisky  Bucephalus  would  frisk  his 
mistress  out  of  the  cart  and  break  her 
ne —  arm,  or  at  least  put  her  shoulder 
out  of  joint.  If  he  did,  I  had  ftdly  de- 
termined in  my  own  mind  to  hasten  to 
her  assistance  and  shame  her  to  death 
with  delicate  and  assiduous  kindness. 
But  fiite  lingered  like  all  the  rest  of  us. 
^le  reached  Bowley  in  safety,  and  there 
oor  roads  separated.  Whether  she  stop- 
ped there,  or  drove  into  Ethiopian  wastes 
beyond,  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  milk  which  she  carried  into  NeV- 
buryport  to  market  was  blue,  the  butr 
ter  frowy,  and  the  potatoes  exceedingly 


Now  do  yon  mean  to  tell  me  that  any 
man  would  have  been  guilty  of  such  a 
thing  ?  I  don't  mean,  would  have  couk- 
mitted  such  discourtesy  to  a  woman? 
Of  course  not ;  but  woidd  a  man  ever  do 
it  to  a  man  ?  Never.  He  might  try  it 
once  or  twice,  just  for  fan,  just  to  show 
off  his  horse,  but  he  never  would  have 
persisted  in  it  till  a  joke  became  an  in- 
sult, not  to  say  a  possible  injury. 

Still,  as  I  was  about  to  say,  when  that 
Bowley  jade  interrupted  me,  though  I 
have  small  faith  in  Di-Yemonism  gener- 
ally, and  no  large  faith  in  my  own  per- 
sonal prowess,  I  did  feel  myself  equal  to 
the  task  of  holding  the  reins  while  our 
Bosinante  walked  along  an  open  road  to 
a  pump.  I  therefore  resented  Halicar- 
nassns's  contemptuous  tones,  mounted  the 
wagon  with  as  much  dignity  as  wagons 
allow,  sat  straight  as  an  arrow  on  the 
driver's  seat,  took  the  reins  in  both  hands, 
—as  they  used  to  tell  me  I  must  not,  when 
I  was  a  little  girl,  because  that  was  wom- 
en's way,  but  I  find  now  that  men  have 
adopted  it,  so  I  suppose  it  is  all  right,  — 


and  proceeded  to  show,  like  Sam  Patch, 
that  some  things  can  be  done  as  well  as 
others.  Halicamassus  and  the  Anaknn 
took  Up  their  position  in  line  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  road,  hat  in  hand,  watch-, 
ing. 

**  €ro  fast,  and  shame  them,"  whisper- 
ed Grande,  from  the  back-seat,  and  the 
suggestion  jumped  with  my  own  mood. 
It  was  a  moment  of  intense  excitement. 
To  be  or  not  to  be.  I  jerked  the  lines. 
Pegasus  did  not  start. 

"  C-1-k-l-k  1 "    No  forward  movement 

<<  Hhddup  1 "  Still  waiting  for  rein- 
forcements. 

"H-w-e."  (Attempt  at  a  whistle. 
Dead  failure.) 

{SoOovoce.)  «  O  you  beast  1"  (Pia- 
nissimo.)  <'  G«e !  Haw  1  haw !  haw ! " 
with  a  terrible  jerking  of  the  reins. 

A  voice  over  the  way,  distinctly  au- 
dible, utters  the  cabalistic  words,  ^*  Two 
forty."  Another  voice,  as  audible,  asks, 
"  Which  '11  you  bet  on  ?  "  It  was  not 
soothing.  It  did  seem  as  if  the  imp  of 
the  perverse  had  taken  possession  of 
that  terrible  nag  to  go  and  make  such  a 
display  at  such  a  moment.  But  as  his 
will  rose,  so  did  mine,  and  as  my  will 
went  up,  my  whip  went  with  it ;  but  be- 
fore it  came  down,  Halicamassus  made 
shift  to  drone  out,  "  Would  n't  Flora  go 
faster,  if  she  was  untied  ?  ** 

To  be  sure,  I  had  forgotten  to  un&sten 
him,  and  there  those  two  men  had  stood 
and  known  it  all  the  time  1  I  was  in  the 
wagon,  so  they  were  secure  fit>m  person- 
al violence,  but  I  have  a  vague  impres- 
sion of  some  "  pet  names  "  flying  wildly 
about  in  the  air  in  that  vicinity.  Then* 
we  trundled  safely  down  the  lane.  We 
were  to  go  in  the  direction  leading  away 
irom  home,  —  the  horse's.  I  don't  think 
he  perceived  it  at  first,  but  as  soon  as  he 
did  snuff  the  fiict,  which  happened  when- 
he  had  gone  perhaps  three  rods,  he  qui- 
etly turned  around  and  headed  the  oth-^ 
er  way,  paying  no  more  attention  to  my 
reins  or  my  terrific  "  whoas  "  than  if  £ 
were  a  sleeping  babe.  A  horse  is  none 
of  your  woman's-rights  men.  He  is  Pau- 
line. He  suffers  not  the  woman  to  ttsurp< 
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authority  oyer  hinL  He  never  says  any- 
thing nor  votes  anything,  but  declares 
himself  nnequivocally  by  taking  things 
into  his  own  hands,  whenever  he  knows 
there  is  nobody  but  a  woman  behind  him, 
—  and  somehow  he  always  does  know. 
After  HalicamassQS  had  turned  him  back 
and  set  him  going  the  right  way,  I  took 
on  a  gruff,  manny  voice,  to  deceive.  Non- 
sense 1  I  could  almost  see  him  snap  his 
fingers  at  me.  He  minded  my  whip  no 
more  than  he  did  a  fly, — not  so  much  as 
he  did  some  flies.  Grande  said  she  sup- 
posed his  back  was  all  callous.  I  acted 
upon  the  suggestion,  knelt  down  in  the 
bottom  of  the  wagon,  and  leaned  over 
the  dasher  to  whip  him  on  his  belly,  then 
climbed  out  on  the  shafts  and  snapped 
about  his  ears ;  but  he  stood  it  much  bet- 
ter than  I.  Finally  I  found  that  by  taking 
the  small  end  of  the  wooden  whip-handle, 
and  sticking  it  into  him,  I  could  elicit  a 
faint  flash  of  light ;  so  I  did  it  with  assi- 
duity, but  the  moderate  trot  which  even 
that  produced  was  not  enough  to  accom- 
plish my  design,  which  was  to  outstrip 
the  two  men  and  make  them  run  or  beg. 
The  opposing  forces  arrived  at  the  pump 
about  the  same  time. 

Halicamassus  took  the  handle,  and 
gave  about  five  jerks.  Then  the  Ana- 
kim  took  it  and  gave  five  more.  Then 
they  both  stopped  and  wiped  their  faces. 

<'  What  do  you  suppose  this  pump  was 
put  here  for  ?  "  asked  Halicamassus. 

'<  A  mile-stone,  probably,"  replied  the 
Anakim. 

Then  they  resumed  their  Herculean 
efforts  till  the  water  came,  and  then 
they  got  into  the  wagon,  and  we  drove 
into  the  blackberries  once  more,  where 
we  arrived  just  in  season  to  escape  a 
thunder -shower,  and  pile  merrily  into 
one  of  several  coaches  waiting  to  convey 
passengers  in  various  directions  as  soon 
as  the  train  should  come. 

It  is  very  selfish,  but  fine  fhn,  to  have 
secured  your  own  chosen  seat  and  be- 
stowed your  own  luggage,  and  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  witness  the  anxieties  and 
efforts  of  other  people.  This  exquisite 
pleasure  we  enjoyed  for  fifteen  minutes, 


edified  at  the  last  by  hearing  one  of  our 
coachmen  call  out,  '*  Here,  Rosey,  this 
way  ! "  —  whereupon  a  manly  voice,  in 
the  darkness,  near  us,  soliloquized,  *'  Re- 
spectful way  of  addresang  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  I "  and,  being  interrogat- 
ed, the  vdoe  informed  us  that  '*  Rosey" 
was  the  vulgate  for  Judge  Rosecranz; 
whereupon  Halicamassus  glossed  over 
the  rampant  democracy  by  remarking 
that  the  diminutive  was  probably  a  term 
of  endearment  rather  than  familiarity ; 
whereupon  the  manly  voice  ^  if  I  might 
say  it  —  snickered  audibly  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  we  all  relapsed  into  silence. 
But  could  anything  be  more  characteris- 
tic of  a  certain  phase  of  the  manners  of 
our  great  and  glorious  country  ?  Where 
are  the  Trollopes  ?  Where  is  Dickens  ? 
Where  is  Basil  Hall  ? 

It  is  but  a  dreary  ride  to  Lake  George 
on  a  dark  and  rainy  evening,  unless  peo- 
ple like  riding  for  its  own  sake,  as  I  da 
If  there  are  suns  and  stars  and  skies, 
very  well.  If  there  are  not,  very  well 
too  :  I  like  to  ride  all  the  same.  I 
like  everything  in  this  world  but  Sara- 
toga. Once  or  twice  our  monotony  was 
broken  up  by  short  halts  before  country- 
inns.  At  one  an  excitement  was  going 
on.  "  Had  a  casualty  here  this  after- 
noon," remarked  a  fi^esh  passenger,  as 
soon  as  he  was  fairly  seated.  A  casualty 
is  a  windfall  to  a  country-village.  It  is 
really  worth  while  to  have  a  head  brok- 
en occasionally,  for  the  wholesome  stir^ 
ring-up  it  gives  to  the  heads  that  are  not 
broken.  On  the  whole,  I  question  wheth- 
er collisions  and  collusions  do  not  cause 
as  much  good  as  harm.  Certainly,  peo- 
ple seem  to  take  the  most  lively  satisfac- 
tion in  receiving  and  imparting  all  the 
details  concerning  them.  Our  passenger- 
fnend  opened  his  budget  with  as  much 
complacence  as  ever  did  Mr.  Gladstone 
or  Disraeli,  and  with  a  confident  air  of 
knowing  that  he  was  going  not  only  to 
enjoy  a  piece  of  good-fortune  himself,  but 
to  administer  a  great  gratification  to  us. 
Our  "  casualty  *'  turned  out  to  be  the  af- 
fair of  a  Catholic  priest,  of  which  our  in- 
former spoke  only  in  dark  hints  and  with 
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dgnificant  flhoulder-ehrugs  and  eyebrow- 
eleyationa,  because  it  was  ^*  not  exactly 
the  thing  to  get  out,  you  know  ** ;  but  if 
it  was  n't  to  get  out,  why  did  he  let 
it  oat  ?  and  so  from  my  dark  corner  I 
watched  him  as  a  cat  does  a  mouse,  and 
the  lamp-light  shone  full  upon  him,  and 
I  understood  every  word  and  shrug,  and 
I  am  going  to  tell  it  all  to  the  world. 
I  translated  that  the  holy  &ther  had  been 
<«  skylarking  "  in  a  boat,  and  in  gay  so- 
ciety had  forgotten  his  tows  of  frugality 
and  abstinence  and  general  mortification 
of  the  flesh,  and  had  become,  not  very 
drunk,  but  drunk  enough  to  be  danger- 
ous, when  he  came  ashore  and  took  a 
horse  in  his  hands,  and  so  upset  his  car- 
riage, and  gashed  his  temporal  artery, 
and  came  to  grief,  which  is  such  a  casual- 
ty as  does  not  happen  every  day,  and  I 
^m't  blame  people  for  making  the  most 
of  it.  Then  the  moral  was  pointed,  and 
the  tale  adorned,  and  the  impression 
deepened,  solemnized,  and  struck  home 
by  the  £M:t  that  the  very  horse  concern- 
ed in  the  **  casualty  "  was  to  be  fastened 
behind  our  coach,  and  the  whole  popu- 
lation came  out  with  lanterns  and  um- 
brellas to  tie  him  on,  —  all  but  one  man, 
who  was  dea^  and  stood  on  the  piazza, 
anxious  and  eager  to  know  everything 
that  had  been  and  was  still  occurring, 
and  yet  sorry  to  give  trouble,  and  so 
compromising  the  matter  and  making  it 
worse,  as  compromises  generally  do,  by 
questioning  everybody  with  a  deprecat- 
ing, fitwning  air. 

Item.  We  shall  all,  if.  we  live  long 
enough,  be  deaf,  but  we  need  not  be 
meek  about  it  I  for  one  am  determined 
to  walk  up  to  people  and  demand  what 
they  are  saying  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet. Deaftiess,  if  it  must  be  so,  but  in- 
dependence at  any  rate. 

And  when  the  fidness  of  time  is  come, 


we  alight  at  Fort-William-Henry  Hotel, 
and  all  night  long  through  the  sentient 
woods  I  hear  the  booming  of  Johnson's 
cannon,  the  rattle  of  Dieskau's  guns,  and 
that  wild  war-whoop,  more  terrible  than 
alL  Again  old  Monro  watches  from  his 
fortress -walls  the  steadily  approaching 
foe,  and  looks  in  vain  for  help,  save  to  his 
own  brave  heart  I  see  the  light  of  con- 
quest shining  in  his  foeman's  eye,  dark- 
ened by  no  shadow  of  the  fate  that  waits 
his  coming  on  a  bleak  Northern  hiU ;  but, 
generous  in  the  hour  of  victory,  he  shall 
not  be  less  noble  in  defeat, — for  to  gener- 
ous hearts  all  generous  hearts  are  friend- 
ly, whether  they  stand  face  to  face  or 
side  by  side. 

Over  the  woods  and  the  waves,  when 
the  morning  breaks,  like  a  bridegroom 
coming  forth  from  his  chamber,  rejoicing 
as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race,  comes  up 
the  sun  in  his  might  and  crowns  himself 
king.  All  the  summer  day,  from  mom 
to  dewy  eve,  we  sail  over  the  lakes  of 
Paradise.  Blue  waters  and  blue  dsy, 
soft  clouds,  and  green  islands,  and  fair, 
fruitful  shores,  sharp -pointed  hills,  long, 
gentle  slopes  and  swells,  and  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  far -stretching  woods; 
and  over  all  the  potence  of  the  unseen 
past,  the  grand,  historic  past, — soft  over 
all  the  invisible  mantle  which  our  fathers 
flung  at  their  departing,  —  the  mystic 
effluence  of  the  spirits  that  trod  these 
wilds  and  sailed  these  waters, — the  cour- 
age and  the  fortitude,  the  hope  that  bat- 
tled against  hope,  the  comprehensive  out- 
look, the  sagacious  purpose,  the  resolute 
will,  the  unhesitating  self-sacrifice,  the 
undaunted  devotion  which  has  made  this 
heroic  ground :  cast  these  into  your  own 
glowing  crucible,  O  gracious  friend,  and 
crystallize  for  yourself  such  a  gem  of 
days  as  shall  worthily  be  set  forever  in 
your  crown  of  the  beatitudes. 
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THE  FLEUR-DE-LIS  AT  PORT  ROYAL. 


In  the  year  1562  a  cloud  of  black  and 
deadly  portent  was  thickening  over 
France.  Surely  and  swifUy  she  glided 
towards  the  abyss  of  the  religions  wars. 
None  could  pierce  the  future ;  perhaps 
none  dared  to  contemplate  it:  the  wild 
rage  of  fanaticism  and  hate,  friend  grap- 
pling with  friend,  brother  with  brother, 
fiither  with  son ;  altars  profaned,  hearth- 
stones made  desolate ;  the  robes  of  Jus- 
tice herself  bedrenched  with  murder.  In 
the  gloom  without  lay  Spain,  imminent 
and  terrible.  As  on  the  hiH  by  the  field 
of  Dreux,  her  veteran  bands  of  pikemen, 
dark  masses  of  organized  ferocity,  stood 
luding  their  time  while  the  battle  surged 
below,  then  swept  downward  to  the 
daughter,  —  so  did  Spain  watch  and 
wait  to  trample  and  crush  the  hope  of 
humanity. 

In  these  days  of  fear,  a  Huguenot  colo- 
ny sailed  for  the  New  World.  The  calm, 
stem  man  who  represented  and  led  the 
Protestantism  of  France  felt  to  his  in- 
most heart  the  peril  of  the  time.  He 
would  fain  build  up  a  city  of  refuge  for  the 
persecuted  sect  Yet  Gaspar  de  Coligny, 
too  high  in  power  and  rank  to  be  openly 
assailed,  was  forced  to  act  with  caution. 
He  must  act,  too,  in  the  name  of  the 
Crown,  and  in  virtue  of  his  office  of  Ad- 
miral of  France.  A  nobleman  and  a  sol- 
dier, —  for  the  Admiral  of  France  was  no 
seaman,  —  be  shared  the  ideas  and  hab- 
its of  his  class ;  nor  is  there  reason  to  be- 
lieve him  to  have  been  in  advance  of 
others  of  his  time  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  successful  colonization.  His 
scheme  promised  a  military  colony,  not 
a  free  commonwealth.  The  Huguenot 
party  was  already  a  political,  as  well  as 
a  religious  party.  At  its  foundation  lay 
the  religious  element,  represented  by 
Geneva,  the  martyrs,  and  the  devoted 
frigitives  who  sang  the  psalms  of  Marot 
among  rocks  and  caverns.  Joined  to 
these  were  numbers  on  whom  the  faith 
sat  lightly,  whose  hope  was  in  commotion 


and  change.   Of  these,  in  great  part,  was 
the  Huguenot  noblesse,  from  Gond^,  who 
aspired  to  the  crown,  — 
^  Ce  petit  homme  tant  joli, 
Qui  toujotm  chante,  tonjouTB  rit,"  — 

to  the  younger  son  of  the  impoverished 
seigneur  whose  patrimony  was  his  sword. 
More  than  this,  the  restless,  the  factious, 
the  discontented  began  to  link  their  for- 
tunes to  a  party  whose  triumph  would 
involve  confiscation  of  the  bloated  wealth 
of  the  only  rich  class  in  France.  An 
element  of  the  great  revolution  was  al- 
ready mingling  in  the  strife  of  religions. 

America  was  still  a  land  of  wonder. 
The  ancient  spell  still  hung  unbroken 
over  the  wild,  vast  world  of  mystery  be- 
yond the  sea.  A  land  of  romance,  of 
adventure,  of  gold. 

Fifty-eight  years  later,  the  Puritans 
landed  on  the  sands  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  The  illusion  was  gone,  —  the  ignU" 
fatuus  of  adventure,  the  dream  of  wealth. 
The  rugged  wilderness  ofiered  only  a 
stem  and  hard -won  independence.  In 
their  own  hearts,  not  in  the  promptings 
of  a  great  leader  or  the  patrons^  of  an 
equivocal  government,  their  enterprise 
found  its  Inrth  and  its  achievement. 
They  were  of  the  boldest,  the  most  ear- 
nest of  their  sect  There  were  sncb 
among  the  French  disciples  of  Calvin ; 
but  no  Mayflower  ever  sailed  from  a 
port  of  France.  Colign3r's  colonists  were 
of  a  different  stamp,  and  widely  different 
was  their  fate. 

An  excellent  seaman  and  stanch  Pro- 
testant, John  Ribaut  of  Dieppe,  com- 
manded the  expedition.  Under  him, 
besides  sailors,  were  a  band  of  veteran 
soldiers,  and  a  few  young  nobles.  Em- 
barked in  two  of  those  antiquated  crtiit 
whose  high  poops  and  tub-like  propor- 
tions are  preserved  in  the  old  engravings 
of  De  Bry,  they  sailed  from  Havre  on 
the  eighteenth  of  February,  1562.  They 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  thirtieth 
of  April,  in  the  latitude  of  twenty-nine 
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and  a  half  degrees,  saw  die  long,  low 
line  where  the  wildemesB  of  waves  met 
the  wilderness  of  woods.  It  was  the 
coast  of  Florida.  Soon  they  descried  a 
jutting  pcnnt,  which  they  cdled  Fronch 
Cape,  perhaps  one  of  the  headlands  of 
Mataniaw  Inlet  They  tamed  their 
prows  northward,  skirting  the  fringes  of 
that  waste  of  verdure  which  rolled  in 
shadowy  undulation  far  to  the  unknown 
West 

On  the  next  morning,  the  first  of  May, 
they  found  themselves  off  the  mouth  of  a 
great  river.  Riding  at  anchor  on  a  sun- 
ny sea,  they  lowered  their  boats,  crossed 
the  bar  that  obstructed  the  entrance,  and 
floated  on  a  basin  of  deep  and  sheltered 
water,  alive  with  leaping  fish.  Indians 
were  running  along  the  beach  and  out 
upon  the  sand-bars,  beckoning  them  to 
land.  They  pushed  their  boats  ashore 
and  disembariced,  -—  sailors,  soldiers,  and 
eager  young  nobles.  Corslet  and  mo- 
rion, arquebuse  and  halberd  flashed  in 
the  sun  that  flickered  through  innumer- 
able leaves,  as,  kneeling  on  the  ground, 
they  gave  thanks  to  God  who  had  guid- 
ed their  voyage  to  an  issue  full  of  prom- 
ise. The  Indians,  seated  gravely  under 
the  neighboring  trees,  looked  on  in  si- 
lent respect,  thinking  that  they  worship- 
ped the  son.  They  were  in  fiill  paint, 
in  honor  of  the  occasion,  and  in  a  most 
firiendly  mood.  With  their  squaws  and 
children,  they  presently  drew  near,  and, 
stzewing  the  earth  with  laurel -boughs, 
sat  down  among  the  Frenchmen.  The 
latter  were  much  pleased  with  them,  and 
Ribant  gave  the  chief,  whom  he  calls  the 
king,  a  robe  of  blue  cloth,  worked  in  yel- 
low with  the  regal  fleur-de-lis. 

But  Ribaut  and  his  followers,  just  e»- 
<»ped  ftook  the  dull  prison  of  their  ships, 
were  intent  on  admiring  the  wild  scenes 
around  them.  Never  bad  they  known  a 
fiiirer  May-Day.  The  quaint  old  narra- 
tive is  exuberant  with  delight  The 
quiet  air,  the  warm  sun,  woods  fresh 
with  young  verdure,  meadows  bright 
with  flowers ;  the  palm,  the  cypress,  the 
pine,  the  magnolia;  the  grazing  deer; 
hesrcmsy  curlews,  bitterns,  woodcock,  and 


unlmown  water-fowl  that  waded  in  the 
ripple  of  the  beach ;  cedan  bearded  fix)m 
crown  to  root  with  long  gray  moss ;  huge 
oaks  smothering  in  the  serpent  folds  of 
enormous  grape-vines :  such  were  the  ob- 
jects that  greeted  them  in  their  roam- 
ings,  till  their  new-found  land  seemed 
**  the  fairest,  fruitfullest,  and  pleasantest 
of  al  the  world." 

They  found  a  tree  covered  with  cater- 
pillars, and  hereupon  the  ancient  black- 
letter  says,  —  "  Also  there  be  Silke 
wormes  in  meruielous  number,  a  great 
deale  feirer  and  better  then  be  our  silk 
wormes.  To  bee  short,  it  is  a  thing  vn- 
speakable  to  consider  the  thinges  that 
bee  seene  there,  and  shalbe  founde  more 
and  more  in  this  incomperable  lande." 

.  Above  all,  it  was  plain  to  their  excit- 
ed fkncy  that  the  country  was  rich  in 
gold  and  silver,  turqucnses  and  pearls. 
One  of  the  latter,  "  as  great  as  an  Acome 
at  y*  least,"  hung  firom  the  neck  of  an 
Indian  who  stood  near  their  boats  as 
they  reembarked.  They  gathered,  too, 
from  the  signs  of  their  savage  visitors, 
that  the  wonderfiil  land  of  Cibola,  with 
its  seven  cities  and  its  untold  riches,  was 
distant  but  twenty  days'  journey  by  wa- 
ter. In  truth,  it  was  on  the  Gila,  two 
thousand  nules  off,  and  its  wealth  a  &- 
ble. 

They  named  the  river  the  River  of 
May,  —  it  is  now  the  St  John's,  —  and 
on  its  southern  shore,  near  its  mouth, 
planted  a  stone  pillar  graven  with  the 
arms  of  France.  Then,  once  more  em- 
barked, they  held  their  course  north- 
ward, happy  in  that  benign  decree  which 
locks  firom  mortal  eyes  the  secrets  of  the 
future. 

Next  they  anchored  near  Femandina, 
and  to  a  neighboring  river,  probably  the 
St  Mary's,  gave  the  name  of  the  Seine. 
Here,  as  morning  broke  on  the  fresh, 
moist  meadows  hung  with  mists,  and  on 
broad  reaches  of  inland  waters  which 
seemed  like  lakes,  they  were  tempted  to 
land  again,  and  soon  "espied  an  innu- 
merable number  of  footesteps  of  great 
Hartes  and  Hindes  of  a  wonderfuU  great- 
nesse,  the  steppes  being  all  fresh  and 
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new,  and  it  seemeth  that  the  people  doe 
nourish  them  like  tame  Cattell."  By 
two  or  three  weeks  of  exploration  they 
seem  to  have  gained  a  clear  idea  of 
this  rich  semi-aquatic  region.  Ribant 
describes  it  as  '^  a  countrie  full  of  hauens 
riuers  and  Hands  of  such  iruitBilnes,  as 
cannot  with  tongue  be  expressed.*  Slow- 
ly moving  northward,  they  named  each 
river,  or  inlet  supposed  to  be  a  river,  af- 
ter the  streamy  of  France,  —  the  Loire, 
the  Charente,  the  Garonne,  the  Gironde. 
At  length,  they  reached  a  scene  made 
glorious  in  after -years.  Opening  be- 
twixt flat  and  sandy  shores,  they  saw  a 
commodious  haven,  and  named  it  Port 
Royal. 

On  the  twenty -seventh  of  May  they 
crossed  the  bar,  where  the  war-ships  of 
Dupont  crossed  three  hundred  years  lat- 
er.* They  passed  Hilton  Head,  where 
Rebel  batteries  belched  their  vain  thun- 
der, and,  dreaming  nothing  of  what  the 
rolling  centuries  should  bring  forth,  held 
their  course  along  the  peaceful  bosom  of 
Broad  River.  On  the  left  they  saw  a 
stream  which  they  named  laboume,  prob- 
ably Skull  Creek ;  on  the  right,  a  wide 
river,  probably  the  Beaufort.  When 
they  landed,  all  was  solitude.  The  fright^ 
ened  Indians  had  fled,  but  they  lured 

*  The  following  is  the  record  of  this  early 
visit  to  Port  Royal,  taken  from  Ribaat's  report 
to  Coligny,  translated  and  printed  in  London 
in  1663:  — 

^  And  when  wee  had  sounded  the  entrie  of 
the  Chanell  (thanked  be  God),  wee  entered 
safely  therein  with  our  shippes,  against  the 
opinion  of  many,  finding  the  same  one  of  the 
fayrest  and  greatest  Hauens  of  the  worlde. 
Howe  be  it,  it  must  be  remembred,  least  men 
approaching  neare  it  within  seven  leagues  of 
the  lande,  bee  abashed  and  afraide  on  the  East 
side,  drawing  towarde  the  Southeast,  the 
grounde  to  be  flatte,  for  neuerthelesse  at  a  full 
sea,  there  is  euery  where  foure  fuiome  water 
keeping  the  right  Chanel." 

Blbaut  thinks  that  the  Broad  Biver  of  Port 
Boyal  is  the  Jordan  of  the  Spanish  navigator 
Yasquez  de  Ayllon,  who  was  here  in  1520,  and 
gave  the  name  of  St.  Helena  to  a  neighboring 
cape  {La  Vega^  Florida  del  Inca).  The  adja- 
cent district,  now  called  St  Helena,  is  the 
Chicora  of  the  old  Spanish  maps. 


them  back  with  knives,  beads,  and  look* 
ing-glasses,  and  enticed  two  of  them  on 
board  their  ships.  Here,  by  feeding, 
clothing,  and  caressing  them,  they  tried 
to  wean  them  fix>m  their  fears,  but  the 
captive  warriors  moaned  and  lamented 
day  and  night,  till  Ribaut,  with  the  pru- 
dence and  humanity  which  seem  always 
to  have  characterized  him,  gave  over  his 
purpose  of  carrying  them  to  France,  and 
set  them  ashore  again. 

Ranging  the  woods,  they  found  them 
full  of  game,  wild  turkeys  and  partridges, 
bears  and  lynxes.  Two  deer,  of  unusu- 
al size,  leaped  up  from  the  underbrush. 
Crossbow  and  arquebuse  were  brought 
to  the  level ;  but  the  Huguenot  captain, 
*' moved  with  the  singular  fairness  and 
bigness  of  them,"  forbade  his  men  to 
shoot 

Preliminary  exploration,  not  immediate 
settlement,  had  been  the  object  of  the  voy- 
age, but  all  was  stUl  rose-color  in  the  eyes 
of  the  voyagers,  and  many  of  their  num- 
ber would  fsdn  linger  in  the  New  Canaan* 
Bibaut  was  more  than  willing  to  humor 
them.  He  mustered  his  company  on 
deck,  and  made  them  a  sdrring  ha- 
rangue: appealed  to  their  courage  and 
their  patriotism,  told  them  how,  from  a 
mean  origin,  men  rise  by  enterprise  and 
daring  to  &me  and  fortune,  and  de- 
manded who  among  them  would  stay  be- 
hind and  hold  Fort  Boyal  for  the  king. 
The  greater  part  came  forward,  and 
^*  with  such  a  good  will  and  joly  corage,'' 
writes  the  commander,  '^  as  we  had  much 
to  do  to  stay  their  importunitie."  Thirty 
were  chosen,  and  Albert  de  Fierria  was 
named  to  command  them. 

A  fort  was  forthwith  begun,  on  a  small 
stream  called  the  Chenonceau,  probably 
Archer's  Creek,  about  six  miles  from  the 
site  of  Beaufort  They  named  it  Charles- 
fort,  in  honor  of  the  unhappy  son  of  Cath- 
erine de  M^icis,  Charles  IX.,  the  future 
hero  of  St  Bartholomew.  Ammunition 
and  stores  were  sent  on  shore,  and,  on 
the  eleventh  of  June,  with  his  diminish- 
ed company,  Bibaut,  again  embarking, 
spread  his  sails  for  France. 

From  the  beach  a;t  Hilton  Head  Al- 
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bert  aod  his  oompanicms  ought  watch  the 
receding  ships,  growing  less  and  less  on 
the  vast  expanse  of  blue,  dwindling  to 
faint  specks,  then  vanishing  on  the  pale 
yerge  of  the  waters.  They  were  alone 
in  those  fearful  solitudes.  From  the 
North  Pole  to  Mexico  no  Chrbtian  den* 
izen  but  they. 

But  how  were  they  to  subost  ?  Their 
thought  was  not  of  subsistence,  but  of 
gold.  Of  the  thirty,  the  greater  number 
were  soldiers  and  sailors,  with  a  few  gen- 
tlemen, that  is  to  say,  men  of  the  sword, 
bom  within  the  pale  of  nobility,  who  at 
home  could  neither  labor  nor  trade  with- 
out derogation  from  their  rank.  For  a 
time  they  busied  themselyes  with  finish- 
ing their  fort,  and,  this  done,  set  forth 
in  quest  of  adventures. 

The  Indians  had  lost  all  fear  of  them. 
Ribaut  had  enjoined  upon  them  to  use 
all  kindness  and  gentleness  in  their  deal- 
ing with  the  men  of  the  woods ;  and  they 
more  than  obeyed  hiuL  They  were  soon 
hand  and  glove  with  chiefs,  warriors,  and 
squaws ;  and  as  with  Indians  the  adage 
that  familiarity  breeds  contempt  holds 
with  peculiar  force,  they  quickly  divest- 
ed themselves  of  the  prestige  which  had 
attached  at  the  outset  to  their  supposed 
character  of  children  of  the  sun.  Good- 
will, however,  remained,  and  this  the  col- 
onists abused  to  the  utmost 

Soaming  by  river,  swamp,  and  forest, 
they  visited  in  turn  the  villages  of  five 
petty  chiefii,  whom  they  called  kings,  feast- 
ed everywhere  on  hominy,  beans,  and 
game,  and  loaded  with  gifU.  One  of 
these  chie&,  named  Audusta,  invited  them 
to  the  grand  religious  festival  of  his  tribe. 
Thither,  acoordingly,  they  went  The 
village  was  alive  with  preparation,  and 
troops  of  women  were  busied  in  sweep* 
ing  the  great  circular  area,  surrounded 
by  the  lodges,  where  the  ceremonies  were 
to  take  place.  But  as  the  noisy  and 
impertinent  guests  showed  disposition  to 
undue  merriment,  the  chief  shut  them 
all  in  his  wigwam,  lest  their  gentile  eyes 
•honld  pro&ne  the  mysteries.  Here,  im- 
mured in  darkness,  they  listened  to  the 
howls,  yelpings,  and  lugubrious  songs 
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that  resounded  firom  without  One  of 
them,  however,  by  some  artifice,  con- 
trived to  escji^,  hid  behind  a  bush,  and 
saw  the  whole  sc^emnity:  the  proces- 
sion of  the  medicine -men  and  the  be* 
daubed  and  befeathered  warriors;  the 
drumming,  the  dancing,  the  stamping; 
the  wild  lamentation  of  the  women,  as 
they  gashed  the  arms  of  the  young  girb 
with  sharp  mussel- shells  and  flung  the 

blood  into  the  air  with  dismal  outcries. 

« 

A  scene  of  ravenous  feasting  followed, 
ia  which  the  French,  released  firom  du- 
rance, were  summoned  to  share. 

Their  carousal  over,  they  returned  to 
Charlesfort,  where  they  were  soon  pinch- 
ed with  hunger.  The  Indians,  never  nig- 
gardly of  food,  brought  them  supplies  as 
long  as  their  own  lasted ;  but  the  harvest 
was  not  yet  ripe,  and  their  means  did 
not  match  their  good-will.  They  told 
the  French  of  two  other  kings,  Ouad^ 
and  Couexis,  who  dwelt  towards  the 
South,  and  were  rich  beycmd  belief  in 
xntazej  beans,  and  squashes.  Embarking 
without  delay,  the  mendicant  colonists 
steered  for  the  wigwams  of  these  poten- 
tates, not  by  the  open  sea,  but  by  a  per- 
plexing inland  navigation,  including,  as 
it  seems,  Calibogue  Sound  and  neighbor* 
ing  waters.  Arrived  at  the  friendly  viU 
lages,  on  or  near  the  Savannah,  they 
were  feasted  to  repletion,  and  their  boat 
laden  with  vegetables  and  com.  They 
returned  rejoicing;  but  their  joy  was 
short  Their  storehouse  at  Charlesfort, 
taking  fire  in  the  night,  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  with  it  their  newly  acquired 
stock.  Once  more  they  set  forth  for  the 
realms  of  King  Ouadd,  and  once  more  re- 
turned laden  with  supplies.  Nay,  more, 
the  generous  savage  assured  them,  that, 
so  long  as  his  cornfields  yielded  their  har- 
vests, his  fiiends  should  not  want 

How  long  this  friendship  would  have 
lasted  may  well  be  matter  of  doubt 
With  the  perception  that  the  dependants 
on  their  bounty  were  no  demigods,  bat  a 
crew  of  idle  and  helpless  beggaxv,  respect 
would  soon  have  changed  to  contempt 
and  contempt  to  ill-will.  But  it  was  not 
to  Indian  war^ilubs  that  the  embiyo  ool- 
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otiy  was  to  owe  its  ruin.  Within  itself 
it  carried  its  own  destruction.  The  ill- 
assorted  band  of  landsmen  and  sailors, 
surrounded  by  that  influence  of  the  wil- 
derness which  wakens  the  dormant  sav- 
age in  the  breasts  of  men,  soon  fell  into 
quarrels.  Albert,  a  rude  soldier,  with  a 
thousand  leagues  of  ocean  betwixt  him 
and  responsibility,  grew  harsh,  domineer- 
ing, and  violent  beyond  endurance.  None 
could  question  or  oppose  him  without  per- 
il of  death.  He  hailed  a  drummer  who 
had  fallen  under  his  displeasure,  and  ban- 
ished La  Ch^re,  a  soldier,  to  a  solitary 
island,  three  leagues  fitim  the  fbrt,  where 
he  left  him  to  starve.  For  a  time  his 
comrades  chafed  in  smothered  fury.  The 
crisis  came  at  length.  A  few  of  the  fiercer 
spirits  leagued  together,  assailed  their  ty- 
rant, and  murdered  him.  The  deed  done, 
and  the  famished  soldier  delivered,  they 
called  to  the  command  one  Nicholas  Barr^, 
a  man  of  merit.  Barr^  took  the  command, 
and  thenceforth  there  was  peace. 

Peace,  such  as  it  was,  with  famine, 
homesickness,  disgust  The  rough  ram- 
parts and  rude  buildings  of  Charlesfort, 
hatefully  familiar  to  their  weary  eyes,  the 
sweltering  forest,  the  glassy  river,  the 
eternal  silence  of  the  wild  monotony 
around  them,  oppressed  the  senses  and 
the  spirits.  Did  they  feel  themselves 
the  pioneers  of  religious  freedom,  the  ad- 
vance-guard of  civilization  ?  Not  at  alL 
They  dreamed  of  ease,  of  home,  of  pleas- 
ures across  the  sea, — of  the  evening  cup 
on  the  bench  before  the  cabaret,  of  dances 
with  kind  damsels  of  Dieppe.  But  how 
to  escape  ?  A  continent  was  their  soli- 
tary prison,  and  the  pitiless  Atlantic  clos- 
ed the  egress.  Not  one  of  them  knew 
how  to  build  a  ship ;  but  Ribaut  had  left 
them  a  forge,  with  tools  and  iron,  and 
strong  desire  supplied  the  place  of  skilL 
Trees  were  hewn  down  and  the  work 
begun.  Had  they  put  forth,  to  maintain 
themselves  at  Port  Royal,  the  energy  and 
resource  which  they  exerted  to  escape 
from  it,  they  might  have  laid  the  comer- 
stone  of  a  solid  colony. 

All,  gentle  and  simple,  labored  with 
equal  zeaL    They  calked  the  seams  with 


the  long  moss  which  hung  in  profunon 
from  the  neighboring  trees;  the  pines 
supplied  them  with  pitch;  the  Indians 
made  for  them  a  kind  of  cordage ;  and  for 
sails  they  sewed  together  their  shirts  and 
bedding.  At  length  a  brigantine  wor- 
thy of  Robinson  Crusoe  floated  on  the 
waters  of  the  Chenonceau.  They  laid  in 
what  provision  they  might,  gave  all  that 
remsdned  of  their  goods  to  the  delighted 
Indians,  embarked,  descended  the  river, 
and  put  to  sea.  A  fair  wind  filled  their 
patchwork  sails  and  bore  them  from  the 
hated  coast  Day  after  day  they  held 
their  course,  fill  at  length  the  favoring 
breeze  died  away  and  a  breathless  calm 
fell  on  the  fiice  of  the  waters.  Florida 
was  far  behind ;  France  farther  yet  be- 
fore. Floating  idly  on  the  glassy  waste, 
the  craft  lay  motionless.  Their  supplies 
gave  out.  Twelve  kernels  of  maize  a  day 
were  each  man's  portion ;  then  the  muze 
failed,  and  they  ate  their  shoes  and  leath- 
er jerkins.  The  water-barrels  were  drain- 
ed, and  they  tried  to  slake  their  thirst 
with  brine.  Several  died,  and  the  rest, 
giddy  with  exhaustion  and  crazed  with 
thirst,  were  forced  to  ceaseless  labor,  bal- 
ing out  the  water  that  gushed  through  ev- 
ery seam.  Head-winds  set  in,  increasing 
to  a  gale,  and  the  wretched  brigantine, 
her  sails  close -reefed,  tossed  among  the 
savage  billows  at  the  mercy  of  the  storm. 
A  heavy  sea  rolled  down  upon  her,  and 
threw  her  on  her  side.  The  surges  broke 
over  her,  and,  clinging  with  desperate 
gripe  to  spars  and  cordage,  the  drenched 
voyagers  gave  up  all  for  lost  At  length 
she  righted.  The  gale  subsided,  the  wind 
changed,  and  the  crazy,  wateivlogged  ves- 
sel again  bore  slowly  towards  France. 

Gnawed  with  deadly  famine,  they  count 
ed  the  leagues  of  barren  ocean  that  still 
stretched  before.  With  haggard,  wolfish 
eyes  they  gazed  on  each  other,  till  a  whis- 
per passed  from  man  to  man,  that  one, 
by  his  death,  might  ransom  all  the  rest 
The  choice  was  made.  It  fell  on  La 
Ch&re,  the  same  wretched  man  whom 
Albert  had  doomed  to  starvation  on  a 
lonely  island,  and  whose  mind  was  bur- 
dened with  the  fresh  memories  of  his  an- 
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guish  and  despair.  They  killed  him,  and 
with  ravenous  avidity  portioned  out  his 
flesh.  The  hideous  repast  sustained  them 
till  the  French  coast  rose  in  sight,  when, 
it  is  said,  in  a  delirium  of  insane  joy,  they 
could  no  longer  steer  their  vessd,  but  let 
her  drift  at  the  will  of  the  tide.  A  small 
English  i)ark  bore  down  upon  them,  took 
them  all  on  board,  and,  after  landing  the 
feeblest,  carried  the  rest  prisoners  to 
Queen  Elizabeth. 


Thus  dosed  another  of  those  scenes  of 
woe  whose  lurid  clouds  were  thickly  piled 
around  the  stormy  dawn  of  American  his- 
tory. 

It  was  but  the  opening  act  of  a  wild 
and  tragic  drama.  A  tempest  of  miseries 
awaited  those  who  essayed  to  plant  the 
banners  of  France  and  of  Calvin  in  the 
Southern  forests ;  and  the  bloody  scenes 
of  the  religious  war  were  acted  in  epit- 
ome on  the  shores  of  Florida. 


HEE  EPITAPH. 

The  handful  here,  that  once  was  Mary's  earth. 
Held,  while  it  breathed,  so  beautiAil  a  soul. 

That,  when  she  died,  all  recognized  her  birth. 
And  had  their  sorrow  in  serene  control 

"  Not  here !  not  here  I "  to  every  mourner's  heart 
The  wintry  wind  seemed  whispering  round  her  bier ; 

And  when  the  tomb-door  opened,  with  a  start 
We  heard  it  echoed  from  witlun,  —  "  Not  here  I " 

Shouldst  thou,  sad  pilgrim,  who  mayst  hither  pass, 
Note  in  these  flowers  a  delicater  hue, 

Should  spring  come  earlier  to  this  hallowed  grass. 
Or  the  bee  later  linger  on  the  dew. 

Know  that  her  spirit  to  her  body  lent 
Such  sweetness,  grace,  as  only  goodness  can. 

That  even  her  dust,  and  this  her  monument. 
Have  yet  a  spell  to  stay  one  lonely  man,  — 

Lonely  through  life,  but  looking  for  the  day 
When  what  is  mortal  of  himself  shall  sleep. 

When  human  passion  shall  have  passed  away. 
And  Love  no  longer  be  a  thing  to  weep. 
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OUTSIDE   GLIMPSES  OF  ENGLISH  POVERTY. 


Becoming  an  inhabitant  of  a  great 
English  town,  I  often  turned  aside  from 
the  prosperous  thoroughfares,  (where  the 
edifices,  the  shops,  and  the  bustling  crowd 
differed  not  so  much  fh>m  scenes  with 
which  I  was  familiar  in  my  own  coun- 
try,) and  went  designedly  astray  among 
precincts  that  reminded  me  of  some  of 
Dickens's  grimiest  pages.  There  I  caught 
glimpses  of  a  people  and  a  mode  of  life 
that  were  comparatively  new  to  my  ob- 
servation, a  sort  of  sombre  phantasma- 
goric spectacle,  exceedingly  undelightful 
to  behold,  yet  involving  a  singular  inter- 
est and  even  fascination  in  its  ugliness. 

Dirt,  one  would  fancy,  is  plenty  enough 
all  over  the  world,  being  the  symbolic 
accompaniment  of  the  foul  incrustation 
which  began  to  settle  over  and  bedim  all 
earthly  things  as  soon  as  Eve  had  bitten 
the  apple ;  ever  since  which  hapless  epoch, 
her  daughters  have  chiefly  been  engaged 
in  a  desperate  and  unavailing  struggle  to 
get  rid  of  it.  But  the  dirt  of  a  poverty- 
stricken  English  street  is  a  monstrosity 
unknown  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  reigns  supreme  within  its  own  limits, 
and  is  inconceivable  everywhere  beyond 
them.  We  enjoy  the  great  advantage, 
that  the  brightness  and  dryness  of  our 
atmosphere  keep  everything  clean  that 
the  sun  shines  upon,  converting  the  lar- 
ger portion  of  our  impurities  into  transi- 
tory dust  which  the  next  wind  can  sweep 
away,  in  contrast  with  the  damp,  adhe- 
sive grime  that  incorporates  itself  with 
all  surfaces  (unless  continually  and  pain- 
fully cleansed)  in  the  chill  moisture  of 
the  English  air.  Then  the  all-pervading 
smoke  of  the  city,  abundantly  intemun- 
gled  with  the  sable  snow-flakes  of  bitu- 
minous coal,  hovering  overhead,  descend- 
ing, and  alighting  on  pavements  and  rich 
architectural  fronts,  on  the  snowy  muslin 
of  the  ladies,  and  the  gentlemen's  starch- 
ed collars  and  shirt-bosoms,  invests  even 
the  better  streets  in  a  half-mourning  garb. 
It  is  beyond  the  resources  of  Wealth  to 


keep  the  smut  away  from  its  premises  or 
its  own  fingers'  ends ;  and  as  for  Pover- 
ty, it  surrenders  itself  to  the  dark  influ- 
ence without  a  struggle.  Along  with 
disastrous  circumstances,  pinching  need, 
adversity  so  lengthened  out  as  to  consti- 
tute the  rule  of  life,  there  comes  a  cer- 
tain chill  depression  of  the  spirits  which 
seems  especially  to  shudder  at  cold  wa- 
ter. In  view  of  so  wretched  a  state  of 
things,  we  accept  the  ancient  Deluge  not 
merely  as  an  insulated  phenomenon,  but 
as  a  periodical  necessity,  and  acknowl- 
edge that  nothing  less  than  such  a  gen- 
eral washing-day  could  suffice  to  cleanse 
the  slovenly  old  world  of  its  moral  and 
material  dirt 

Gin-shops,  or  what  the  Engfish  call 
spirit-vaults,  are  numerous  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  these  poor  streets,  and  are  set  off 
with  the  magnificence  of  gilded  door- 
posts, tarnished  by  contact  with  the  un- 
clean customers  who  haunt  there.  Rag- 
ged children  come  thither  with  old  shav- 
ing-mugs, or  broken- nosed  tea-pots,  or 
any  such  make-shifl  receptacle,  to  get  a 
little  poison  or  madness  for  their  parents, 
who  deserve  no  better  requital  at  their 
hands  for  having  engendered  them.  In- 
conceivably sluttish  women  enter  at  noon- 
day and  stand  at  the  counter  among  boon- 
companions  of  both  sexes,  stirring  up  mis- 
ery and  jollity  in  a  bumper  together,  and 
quafiSng  off  the  mixture  with  a  relish. 
As  for  the  men,  they  lounge  there  con- 
tinually, drinking  till  they  are  drunken, 
—  drinking  as  long  as  they  have  a  half- 
penny lefl,  and  then,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
waiting  for  a  sixpenny  miracle  to  be 
wrought  in  their  pockets,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  be  drunken  ag2un.  Most  of 
these  establishments  have  a  ragnificant 
advertisement  of  "Beds,"  doubtless  for 
the  accommodation  of  their  customers  in 
the  interval  between  one  intoxication 
and  the  next.  I  never  could  find  it  in 
my  heart,  however,  utterly  to  condemn 
these  sad  revellers,  and  should  certainly 
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wait  tOl  I  had  aome  better  oonaolatlon 
to  offer  before  depriving  them  of  their 
dram  of  1^,  though  death  itself  were  in 
the  glaaB ;  for  methonght  their  poor  bouLb 
needed  such  fiery  stinmlant  to  lift  them 
a  little  way  out  of  the  smothering  squalor 
of  both  their  outward  and  interior  life, 
giving  them  glimpses  and  suggestions, 
even  if  bewildering  ones,  of  a  spiritual 
eadfitenee  that  limited-  their  present  mis- 
ery. The  tempeTance-refonners  unques- 
tionably derive  their  commission  from  the 
Divine  Beneficence,  but  have  never  been 
taken  fully  into  its  counsels.  All  may 
not  be  lost,  though  those  good  men  fail. 

Pawn -brokers'  establishments,  distin* 
goiahed  by  the  mystic  symbol  of  the  three 
gidden  balls,  were  conveniently  accessi- 
ble ;  though  what  personal  property  these 
wretched  people  could  possess,  capable  of  % 
being  estimated  in  silver  or  copper,  so  as 
to  afford  a  basis  for  a  loan,  was  a  prob- 
lem that  still  peiplexes  me.  01dclothe»- 
men,  likewise,  dwelt  hard  by,  and  hung 
out  ancient  garments  to  dangle  in  the 
wind.  There  were  butchers'  shops,  too, 
of  a  class  adapted  to  the  neighborhood, 
presenting  no  such  generously  fattened 
carcasses  as  Englishmen  love  to  gaze  at 
in  the  market,  no  stupendous  halves  of 
mighty  beeves,  no  dead  hogs  or  muttons 
ornamented  with  carved  bas-relie&  of  fat 
on  theb  ribs  and  shoulders,  in  a  peculiarly 
British  style  of  art, — not  these,  but  bits 
and  gobbets  of  lean  meat,  selvages  snipt 
off  firom  steaks,  tough  and  stringy  morsels, 
bare  bones  smitten  away  from  joints  by 
the  cleaver,  tripe,  liver,  bullocks'  feet,  or 
whatever  else  was  cheapest  and  divisible 
into  the  smallest  lots.  I  am  afraid  that 
even  such  delicacies  came  to  many  of 
their  tables  hardly  oftener  than  Christ- 
mas. In  the  windows  of  other  little  shops 
yon  saw  half  a  dozen  wizened  herrings, 
some  eggs  in  a  basket,  looking  so  dingi- 
ly antique  that  your  imagination  smelt 
them,  fly-speckled  biscuits,  segments  of 
a  hungry  cheese,  pipes  and  papers  of  to- 
baoeo.  Now  and  then  a  stuidy  milk- 
woman  passed  by  with  a  wooden  yoke 
over  her  shoulders,  supporting  a  pail  on 
either  side,  filled  with  a  whitish  fluid, 


the  composition  of  which  was  water  and 
chalk  and  the  milk  of  a  sickly  cow,  who 
gaye  the  best  she  had,  poor  thing  1  but 
could  scarcely  make  it  rich  or  whole- 
some, spending  her  life  in  some  close 
city-nook  and  pasturing  on  strange  food. 
I  have  seen,  once  or  twice,  a  donkey 
coming  into  one  of  these  streets  witJi 
panniers  full  of  vegetables,  and  depart- 
ing with  a  return  cargo  of  what  looked 
like  rubbish  and  street-sweepings.  No 
other  commerce  seemed  to  exist,  except, 
possibly,  a  girl  might  offer  you  a  pair  of 
stockings  or  a  worked  collar,  or  a  man 
whisper  something  mysterious  about  won- 
derfully cheap  cigars.  And  yet  I  remem- 
ber seeing  female  hucksters  in  those  re- 
gions, with  their  wares  on  the  edge  of 
the  sidewalk  and  their  own  seats  right 
in  the  carrriage-way,  pretending  to  sell 
haJf-decayed  oranges  and  apples,  toffy, 
Ormskirk  cakes,  combs  and  cheap  jewel- 
ry, the  coarsest  kind  of  crockery,  and  lit- 
tle plates  of  oysters, — knitting  patiently 
all  day  long,  and  removing  their  undi- 
minished stock  in  trade  at  nightfall  All 
indispensable  importations  from  other 
quarters  of  the  town  were  on  a  remark- 
ably diminutive  scale :  for  example,  the 
wealthier  inhabitants  purchased  their 
coal  by  the  wheelbarrow -load,  and  the 
poorer  ones  by  the  peck -measure.  It 
was  a  curious  and  melancholy  spectacle, 
when  an  overladen  coal-cart  happened 
to  pass  through  the  street  and  drop  a 
handful  or  two  of  its  burden  in  the  mud, 
to  see  half  a  dozen  women  and  children 
scrambling  for  the  treasure-trove,  like  a 
flock  of  hens  and  chickens  gobbling  up 
some  spilt  com.  In  this  connection  I 
may  as  well  mention  a  commodity  of 
boiled  snails  (for  such  they  appeared  to 
me,  though  probably  a  marine  produc- 
tion) which  used  to  be  peddled  fix)m 
door  to  door,  piping  hot,  as  an  article  of 
cheap  nutriment 

The  population  of  these  dismal  abodes 
appeared  to  consider  the  side-walks  and 
middle  of  the  street  as  their  common  halL 
In  a  drama  of  low  life,  the  unity  of  place 
might  be  arranged  rigidly  according  to 
the  classic  rule,  and  the  street  be  the  one 
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locality  in  wbicb  eyery  scene  and  inci- 
dent should  occur.  Courteliip,  quarrels, 
plot  and  counterplot,  conspiracies  for  rob- 
bery and  murder,  family  difficultaes  or 
agreements,  —  all  such  matters,  I  doubt 
not,  are  constantly  discussed  or  transact- 
ed in  this  sky-roofed  saloon,  so  regally 
hung  with  its  sombre  canopy  of  coal- 
smoke.  Whatever  the  disadvantages  of 
the  English  climate,  the  only  comfortable 
or  wholesome  part  of  life,  for  the  city- 
poor,  must  be  spent  in  the  open  air.  The 
stifled  and  squalid  rooms  where  they  lie 
down  at  night,  whole  families  and  neigh- 
borhoods together,  or  sulkily  elbow  one 
another  in  the  day-time,  when  a  settled 
rain  drives  them  within  doors,  are  worse 
horrors  than  it  is  worth  while  (without  a 
practical  object  in  view)  to  admit  into 
one's  imagination.  No  wonder  that  they 
creep  forth  from  the  foul  mystexy  of  their 
interiors,  stumble  down  from  iJieir  gar- 
rets, or  scramble  up  out  of  their  cellars, 
on  the  upper  step  of  which  you  may  see 
the  grimy  housewife,  before  the  shower 
is  ended,  letting  the  rain -drops  gutter 
down  her  visage ;  while  her  children  (an 
impish  progeny  of  cavernous  recesses  be- 
low the  common  sphere  of  humanity) 
swarm  into  the  daylight  and  attain  all 
that  they  know  of  personal  purification 
in  the  nearest  mud-puddle.  It  might  al- 
most make  a  man  doubt  the  existence  of 
his  own  soul,  to  observe  how  Nature  has 
flung  these  little  wretches  into  the  street 
and  left  them  there,  so  evidently  regard- 
ing them  as  nothing  worth,  and  how  all 
mankind  acquiesce  in  the  great  mother's 
estimate  of  her  offspring.  For,  if  they 
are  to  have  no  immortality,  what  superior 
claim  can  I  assert  for  mine  ?  And  how 
difficult  to  believe  that  anything  so  pre- 
cious as  a  germ  of  inunortal  growth  can 
have  been  buried  under  this  dirt -heap, 
plunged  into  this  cesspool  of  misery  and 
vice  1  As  oflen  as  I  beheld  the  scene,  it 
affected  me  with  surprise  and  loathsome 
interest,  much  resembling,  though  in  a  far 
intenser  degree,  the  feeling  with  which, 
when  a  boy,  I  used  to  turn  over  a  plank 
or  an  old  log  that  had  long  lain  on  the 
damp  ground,  and  found  a  vivacious  mul- 


titude of  unclean  and  devilish-looking  in- 
sects scampering  to  and  fro  beneath  it. 
Without  an  infinite  faith,  there  seemed 
as  much  prospect  of  a  blessed  futurity 
for  those  hideous  bugs  and  many-footed 
worms  as  for  these  brethren  of  our  hu- 
manity and  co-heirs  of  all  our  heavenly 
inheritance.  Ah,  what  a  mystery  1  Slow- 
ly, slowly,  as  after  groping  at  the  bottom 
of  a  deep,  noisome,  stagnant  pool,  my 
hope  struggles  upward  to  the  surface, 
bearing  the  half-drowned  body  of  a  child 
along  with  it,  and  heaving  it  aloft  for  its 
life,  and  my  own  life,  and  all  our  lives. 
Unless  these  slime -clogged  nostrils  can 
be  made  capable  of  inhaling  celestial  air, 
I  know  not  how  the  purest  and  most  in- 
tellectual of  us  can  reasonably  expect 
ever  to  taste  a  breath  of  it.  The  whole 
•  question  of  eternity  is  staked  there.  If  a 
single  one  of  those  helpless  little  ones  be 
lost,  the  world  is  lost  I 

The  women  and  children  greatly  pre- 
ponderate in  such  places ;  the  men  prob- 
ably wandering  abroad  in  quest  of  that 
daily  miracle,  a  dinner  and  a  drink,  or 
perhaps  slumbering  in  the  daylight  that 
they  may  the  better  follow  out  their  cat- 
like rambles  through  the  dark.  Here  are 
women  with  young  figures,  but  old,  wrin- 
kled, yellow  faces,  tanned  and  blear-eyed 
with  the  smoke  which  they  cannot  spare 
from  their  scanty  fires,— it  being  too  pre- 
cious for  its  warmth  to  be  swallowed  by 
the  chimney.  Some  of  them  rat  on  the 
door -steps,  nursing  their  unwashed  ba- 
bies at  bosoms  which  we  will  glance  aside 
from,  for  the  sake  of  our  moti^ers  and  all 
womanhood,  because  the  fiiirest  specta- 
cle is  here  the  foulest  Yet  motherhood, 
in  these  dark  abodes,  is  strangely  identi- 
cal with  what  we  have  all  known  it  to  be 
in  the  happiest  homes.  Nothing,  as  I  re- 
member, smote  me  with  more  grief  and 
pity  (all  the  more  poignant  because  per- 
plexingly  entangled  with  an  inclination 
to  smile)  than  to  hear  a  gaunt  and  ragged 
mother  priding  herself  on  the  pretty  ways 
of  her  ragged  and  skinny  infant,  just  as 
a  young  matron  might,  when  she  invites 
her  lady -friends  to  admire  her  plump, 
white-robed  darling  in  the  nursery.    In- 
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deed,  no  womanlj  cbaracteristic  seemed 
to  hxv^  altogether  perished  out  of  these 
poor  souls.  It  was  the  very  same  crea- 
ture whose  tender  torments  make  the 
nptare  of  our  joung  days,  whom  we 
lore,  cherish,  and  protect,  and  rely  npon 
in  life  and  death,  and  whom  we  delight 
to  see  beautify  her  beauty  with  rich  robes 
and  set  it  oS  with  jewels,  though  now 
fantastically  masquerading  in  a  garb  of 
tatters,  wholly  unfit  for  her  to  handle.  I 
recognized  her,  oyer  and  over  again,  in 
the  groups  round  a  dooivstep  or  in  the  de- 
scent of  a  cellar,  chatting  with  prodigious 
earnestness  about  intangible  trifles,  laugh- 
ing for  a  little  jest,  sympathizing  at  almost 
the  same  instant  with  one  neighbor's  sun- 
shine and  another's  shadow,  wise,  simple, 
dy,  and  patient,  yet  easily  perturbed, 
and  breaking  into  small  feminine  ebulli- 
tions of  spite,  wrath,  and  jealousy,  tor- 
nadoes of  a  moment,  such  as  vary  the 
social  atmosphere  of  her  silken -skirted 
sisters,  though  smothered  into  propriety 
by  dint  of  a  well-bred  habit  Not  that 
there  was  an  absolute  deficiency  of  good- 
breeding,  even  here.  It  oflen  surprised 
me  to  witness  a  courtesy  and  deference 
among  these  ragged  folks,  which,  having 
seen  it,  I  did  not  thoroughly  believe  in, 
wondering  whence  it  should  have  come. 
I  am  persuaded,  however,  that  there 
were  laws  of  intercouse  which  they  nev- 
er violated,  —  a  code  of  the  cellar,  the 
garret,  the  common  staircase,  the  door- 
step, and  the  pavement,  which  perhaps 
had  as  deep  a  foundation  in  natural  fit- 
ness as  the  code  of  the  drawing-room. 

Yet  again  I  donbt  whether  I  may 
not  h«ve  been  uttering  folly  in  the  last 
two  sentences,  when  I  reflect  how  rude 
and  rough  these  specimens  of  feminine 
character  generally  were.  They  had  a 
readiness  with  their  hands  that  reminded 
me  of  Molly  Seagrim  and  other  heroines 
in  Fielding's  novels.  For  example,  I 
have  seen  a  woman  meet  a  man  in  the 
street,  and,  for  no  reason  perceptible  to 
me,  suddenly  clutch  him  by  the  hair  and 
euff  his  ears, — an  infliction  which  he 
bare  with  exemplary  patience,  only 
snatching  the  very  earliest  opportunity 


to  take  to  his  heels.  Where  a  sharp 
tongue  will  not  serve  the  purpose,  they 
trust  to  the  sharpness  of  their  finger-nails, 
or  incarnate  a  whole  vocabulary  of  vitu- 
perative words  in  a  resounding  slap,  or 
the  downright  blow  of  a  doubled  fist.  All 
English  people,  I  imagine,  are  influenced 
in  a  far  greater  degree  than  ourselves  by 
this  simple  and  honest  tendency,  in  cases 
of  disagreement,  to  batter  one  another's 
persons ;  and  whoever  has  seen  a  crowd 
of  English  ladies  (for  instance,  at  the 
door  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  in  Holy 
Week)  will  be  satisfied  that  their  bel- 
ligerent propensities  are  kept  in  abey- 
ance only  by  a  merciless  rigor  on  the 
part  of  society.  It  requires  a  vast  deal 
of  refinement  to  spiritualize  their  laige 
physical  endowments.  Such  being  the 
case  with  the  delicate  ornaments  of  the 
drawing-room,  it  is  the  less  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  women  who  live  mostly  in 
the  open  air,  amid  the  coarsest  kind  of 
companionship  and  occupation,  should 
carry  on  the  intercourse  of  life  with  a 
fireedom  unknown  to  any  class  of  Ameri- 
can females,  though  still,  I  am  resolved 
to  think,  compatible  with  a  generous 
breadth  of  natural  propriety.  It  shock- 
ed me,  at  first,  to  see  them  (of  all  ages, 
even  elderly,  as  well  as  in&nts  that  could 
just  toddle  across  the  street  alone)  going 
about  in  the  mud  and  mire,  or  through 
the  dusky  snow  and  slosh  of  a  severe 
week  in  winter,  with  petticoats  high  up- 
lifted above  bare,  red  fi^t  and  legs ;  but 
I  was  comforted  by  observing  that  both 
shoes  and  stockings  generally  reappeared 
with  better  weather,  having  been  thriftily 
kept  out  of  the  damp  for  the  convenience 
of  dry  feet  within  doors.  Their  hardi- 
hood was  wonderful,  and  their  strengdi 
greater  than  could  have  been  expected 
firom  such  spare  diet  as  they  probably  liv- 
ed upon.  I  have  seen  them  carrying  on 
their  heads  great  burdens  under  which 
they  walked  as  fi*eely  as  if  they  were 
fashionable  bonnets;  or  sometimes  the 
burden  was  huge  enough  almost  to  cover 
the  whole  person,  looked  at  from  behind, 
—  as  in  Tuscan  villages  you  may  see  the 
girls  coming  in  from  the  country  with 
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great  bundles  of  green  twigs  upon  their 
backs,  so  tbat  they  resemble  locomotiye 
masses  of  rerdure  and  fragrance.  Bat 
these  poor  English  women  seemed  to  be 
laden  with  rubbish,  incongruous  and  in- 
describable, such  as  bones  and  rags,  the 
sweepings  of  the  house  and  of  the  street, 
a  merchandise  gathered  up  from  what 
poverty  itself  had  thrown  away,  a  heap 
of  filthy  stuff  analogous  to  Christian's 
bundle  of  sin. 

Sometimes,  though  rery  seldom,  I  de- 
tected a  certain  gracefrdness  among  the 
younger  women  that  was  altogether  new 
to  my  observation.  It  was  a  charm  prop- 
er to  the  lowest  class.  One  girl  I  par- 
ticularly remember,  in  a  garb  none  of 
the  cleanest  and  nowise  smart,  and  her- 
self exceedingly  coarse  in  all  respects, 
but  yet  endowed  with  a  sort  of  witch- 
ery, a  native  charm,  a  robe  of  simple 
beauty  and  suitable  behavior  that  she 
was  bom  in  and  had  never  been  tempt- 
ed to  throw  off,  because  she  had  real- 
ly nothing  else  to  put  on.  Eve  her- 
self could  not  have  been  more  natural 
Nothing  was  affected,  nothing  imita- 
tive; no  proper  grace  was  vulgarized 
by  an  effort  to  assume  the  manners 
or  adornments  of  another  sphere.  This 
kind  of  beauty,  arrayed  in  a  fitness 
of  its  own,  is  probably  vanishing  out  of 
the  world,  and  will  certainly  never  be 
found  in  America,  where  all  the  girls, 
whether  daughters  of  the  upper -ten- 
dom,  the  mediocrity,  the  cottage,  or  the 
kennel,  aim  at  one  standard  of  dress  and 
deportment,  seldom  accomplishing  a  per- 
fectly triumphant  hit  or  an  utterly  ab- 
surd failure.  Those  words,  "genteel* 
and  ^*  ladylike,"  are  terrible  ones  and 
do  us  infinite  mischief,  but  it  is  because 
(at  least,  I  hope  so)  we  are  in  a  transi- 
tion state,  and  shall  emerge  into  a  high- 
er mode  of  simplicity  than  has  ever  been 
known  to  past  ages. 

In  such  disastrous  circumstances  as  I 
have  been  attempting  to  describe,  it  was 
beautifiil  to  observe  what  a  mysterious 
efficacy  still  asserted  itself  in  character. 
A  woman,  evidently  poor  as  the  pMOorest 
of  her  neighbors,  would  be  knitting  or 


sewing  on  the  door-step,  just  as  fifty  oth- 
er women  were;  but  round  about  her 
skirts  (though  wofuUy  patched)  you 
would  be  sensible  of  a  certain  sphere  of 
decency,  which,  it  seemed  to  me,  could 
not  have  been  kept  more  impregnable 
in  the  coziest  little  ntting-room,  where 
the  tea-kettle  on  the  hob  was  humming 
its  good  old  song  of  domestic  peace. 
Maidenhood  had  a  similar  power.  The 
evil  habit  that  grows  upon  us  in  this 
harsh  world  makes  me  Mthless  to  my 
own  better  perceptions ;  and  yet  I  have 
seen  girls  in  these  wretched  streets,  on 
whose  virgin  purity,  judging  merely  fipom 
their  impression  on  my  instincts  as  they 
passed  by,  I  should  have  deemed  it  safe, 
at  the  moment,  to  stake  my  life.  The 
next  moment,  however,  as  the  suiround- 
ing  flood  of  moral  undeanness  surged 
over  their  foot-steps,  I  would  not  have 
staked  a  spike  of  thistie-down  on  the 
same  wager.  Yet  the  miracle  was  with- 
in the  scope  of  l^vidence,  which  is  equal- 
ly wise  and  equally  beneficent,  (even  to 
those  poor  girls,  though  I  acknowledge 
the  fact  without  the  remotest  comprehen- 
sion of  the  mode  of  it,)  whether  they  were 
pure  or  what  we  fellow-sinneTs  call  vile. 
Unless  your  futh  be  deep-rooted  and  of 
most  vigorous  growth,  it  is  the  safer  way 
not  to  turn  aside  into  this  region  so  sug- 
gestive of  miserable  doubt.  It  was  a 
place  "with  dreadfiil  faces  thronged," 
wrinkled  and  grim  with  vice  and  wretch- 
edness; and,  thinking  over  the  line  of 
Milton  here  quoted,  I  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  those  ugly  lineaments  which 
startled  Adam  and  Eve,  as  they  looked 
backward  to  the  closed  gate  of  Paradise, 
were  no  fiends  from  the  pit,  but  the 
more  terrible  foreshadowings  of  what  so 
many  of  their  descendants  were  to  be. 
God  help  them,  and  us  likewise,  their 
brethren  and  sisters  I  Let  me  add,  that, 
forlorn,  ragged,  care-worn,  hopeless,  dir- 
ty, haggard,  hungry,  as  they  were,  the 
most  pitiful  thing  of  all  was  to  see  the 
sort  of  patience  with  which  they  accept- 
ed their  lot,  as  if  they  had  been  bora 
into  the  world  for  that  and  nothing  else. 
Even  the  littie  children  had  this  chanMS 
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teiistie  in  «B  perfect  development  aa  their 
grandiaoUiers. 

The  chOdren,  in  trath,  were  the  ill- 
omened  hloBKunfl  from  which  another  har- 
vest of  preoiaely  auch  dark  fruitage  as  I 
saw  ripened  around  me  was  to  be  ]»o- 
duced.     Of  course,  jou  would  imagine 
these  to  be  lumps  of  crude  iniquity,  tiny 
vessels  as  fiiU  as  they  could  hold  of  naugh- 
tiness ;  ncnr  can  I  say  a  great  deal  to  the 
contrary.     Small  proof  of  parental  disci- 
pline could  I  discern,  save  when  a  moth- 
er (drunken,  I  sincerely  hope)  snatched 
her  own  imp  out  of  a  group  of  pale,  haL^ 
naked,  homor-eaten  abortions  that  were 
playing  and  squabbling  together  in  the 
mud,  tamed  up  its  tatters,  brought  down 
her  heavy  hand  on  its  poor  little  tender* 
est  part,  and  let  it  go  again  with  a  shake. 
If  the  child  knew  what  the  punishment 
was  for,  it  was  wiser  than  I  pretend  to 
be.  It  yelled,  and  went  back  to  its  play- 
mates in  the  mud.    Yet  let  me  bear  tes- 
timony to  what  was  beautiful,  and  more 
touching  than  anything  that  I  ever  wit- 
nessed in  the  intercourse  of  happier  chil* 
dren.    I  allude  to  the  superintendence 
which  some  of  these  small  people  (too 
mall,  one  would  think,  to  be  sent  into 
the  street  alone,  had  there  been  any  oth- 
er .nursery  for  ihem)  exercised  over  still 
emaUer  ones.   Whence  ihey  derived  such 
a  sense  of  duty,  unless  immediately  fit>m 
God,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  it  was  wonderful 
to  observe  the  expression  of  responsibility 
in  their  deportment,  the  anxious  fidelity 
with  which  they  discharged  their  unfit 
office,  the  tender  patience  with  which 
they  linked  their  less  pliaUe  impulses  to 
the  wayward  footsteps  of  an  in&nt,  and 
let  it  guide  them  whithersoever  it  liked. 
In  the  hollow -cheeked,  lai^ge-eyed  girl 
of  ten,  whom  I  saw  giving  a  cheeriess 
oversight  to  her  baby-brother,  I  did  not 
so  much  marvel  at  it.    She  had  merely 
come  a  Htde  earlier  than  usual  to  the 
perception  of  what  was  to  be  her  busi- 
ness in  life.    But  I  admired  the  sickly- 
looking  little  boy,  who  did  violence  to 
his  boyish  nature  by  making  himself  the 
servant  of  his  little  aster,  —  she  too  small 
to  walk,  and  he  too  small  to  take  her  in 


his  arms, — and  there^re  working  a  kind 
of  miracle  to  transport  her  from  one  dirt- 
heap  to  another.  Beholding  such  works 
of  love  and  duty,  I  took  heart  again,  and 
deemed  it  not  so  impossible,  after  all,  for 
these  n^lected  children  to  find  a  path 
through  die  squalor  and  evil  of  their  dr- 
cumstances  up  to  the  gate  of  heaven. 
Perhaps  there  was  this  latent  good  in  all 
of  them,  though  generally  they  looked 
brutish)  and  dull  even  in  their  sports; 
there  was  little  mirth  among  them,  nor 
even  a  fuUy  awakened  spirit  of  black- 
guardism. Yet  sometimes,  again,  I  saw, 
with  surprise  and  a  sense  as  if  I  had  been 
asleep  and  dreaming,  the  bright,  intelli- 
gent, merry  face  of  a  child  whose  dark 
eyes  gleamed  with  vivacious  expression 
through  the  dirt  that  incmsted  its  skin, 
like  sunshine  struggling  through  a  very 
dusty  window-pane. 

In  these  streets  the  belted  and  blue- 
coated  policeman  appears  seldom  in  com- 
parison with  the  frequency  of  his  occur- 
rence in  more  reputable  thoroughfares. 
I  used  to  think  that  the  inhabitants  would 
have  ample  time  to  murder  one  another, 
or  any  stranger,  like  myself,  who  might 
violate  the  filthy  sanctities  of  the  place, 
before  the  law  could  bring  up  its  lumber- 
ing assistance.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
supervinon;  nor  does  the  watchfulness 
of  authority  permit  the  populace  to  be 
tempted  to  any  outbreak.  Once,  in  a 
time  of  dearth,  I  noticed  a  ballad-singer 
going  through  the  street  hoarsely  chant- 
ing some  discordant  strain  in  a  provin- 
cial dialect,  of  which  I  could  only  make 
out  that  it  addressed  the  sensibilities  of 
the  auditors  on  the  score  of  starvation ; 
but  by  his  ade  stalked  the  poHceman,  of^ 
fering  no  interference,  but  watchfiil  to 
hear  what  this  rough  minstrel  said  or 
sang,  and  silence  him,  if  his  efiusion 
threatened  to  prove  too  soul-starring.  In 
my  judgment,  however,  there  is  littie  or 
no  danger  of  that  kind  t  they  starve  pa- 
tientiy,  sicken  patientiy,  die  patientiy, 
not  through  resignation,  but  a  diseased 
flaccidity  of  hope.  If  ever  they  should 
do  mischief  to  those  above  them,  it  will 
probably  be  by  the  communication  of 
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Bome  destmctive  pestilence ;  for,  so  the 
medical  men  affirm,  they  suffer  all  the 
ordinary  diseases  with  a  degree  of  vir- 
ulence elsewhere  unknown,  and  keep 
among  themselves  traditionary  plagues 
that  have  long  ceased  to  afflict  more  for- 
tunate societies.  Charity  herself  gathers 
her  robe  about  her  to  avoid  their  con- 
tact It  would  be  a  dire  revenge,  in- 
deed, if  they  were  to  prove  their  claims 
to  be  reckoned  of  one  blood  and  nature 
with  the  noblest  and  wealthiest  by  com- 
pelling them  to  inhale  death  through  the 
spread  of  their  own  poverty-poisoned  at- 
mosphere. 

A  true  Englishman  is  a  kind  man  at 
heart,  but  has  an  unconquerable  dislike 
to  poverty  and  beggary.  B^gars  have 
lieretofore  been  so  strange  to  an  Ameri- 
can that  he  is  apt  to  become  their  prey, 
being  recognized  through  his  national 
peculiarities,  and  beset  by  them  in  the 
streets.  The  English  smile  at  him,  and 
say  that  there  are  ample  public  arrange- 
ments for  every  pauper's  possible  need, 
that  street-charity  promotes  idleness  and 
vice,  and  that  yonder  personification  of 
misery  on  the  pavement  will  lay  up  a 
good  day's  profit,  besides  supping  more 
luxuriously  than  the  dupe  who  gives  him 
a  shilling.  By -and -by  the  stranger 
adopts  their  theory  and  begins  to  prac- 
tise upon  it,  much  to  his  own  temporary 
freedom  from  annoyance,  but  not  entire- 
ly without  moral  detriment  or  sometimes 
a  too  late  contrition.  Years  afterwards, 
it  may  be,  his  memory  is  still  haunted 
by  some  vindictive  wretch  whose  cheeks 
were  pale  and  hunger -pinched,  whose 
rags  fluttered  in  the  east-wind,  whose 
right  arm  was  paralyzed  and  his  left  leg 
shrivelled  into  a  mere  nerveless  stick, 
but  whom  he  passed  by  remorselessly 
because  an  Englishman  chose  to  say  that 
the  fellow's  misery  looked  too  perfect, 
was  too  artistically  got  up,  to  be  genuine. 
Even  allowing  this  to  be  true,  (as,  a 
hundred  chances  to  one,  it  was,)  it  would 
still  have  been  a  clear  case  of  economy 
to  buy  him  off  with  a  little  loose  silver, 
80  that  his  lamentable  figure  should  not 
limp  at  .the  lieels  of  your  conscience  all 


over  the  world.  To  own  the  tmth,  I 
provided  myself  with  several  such  imag- 
inary persecutors  in  England,  and  re- 
cruited their  number  with  at  least  one 
sickly-looking  wretch  whose  acquaintance 
I  first  made  at  Assist,  in  Italy,  and,  tak- 
ing a  dislike  to  something  dinister  in  his 
aspect,  permitted  him  to  b^  early  and 
late,  and  aU  day  long,  without  getting 
a  single  baiocco.  At  my  latest  glimpse 
of  him,  the  villain  avenged  himself,  not 
by  a  vdley  of  horrible  curses,  as  any 
other  Italian  beggar  would,  but  by  tak- 
ing an  expression  so  grief  -  stricken, 
want -wrung,  hopeless,  and  withal  re- 
signed, that  I  could  paint  his  life-like 
portrait  at  this  moment  Were  I  to  go 
over  the  same  ground  again,  I  wonid 
listen  to  no  man's  theories,  but  buy  the 
little  luxury  of  beneficence  at  a  cheap 
rate,  instead  of  doing  myself  a  moral 
mischief  by  exuding  a  stony  incrusta- 
tion over  whatever  natural  sensibility  I 
might  possess. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  some 
mendicants  whose  utmost  efforts  I  even 
now  felicitate  myself  on  having  withstood. 
Such  was  a  phenomenon  abridged  of  his 
lower  half,  who  beset  me  for  two  or  three 
years  together,  and,  in  spite  of  his  defi- 
ciency of  locomotive  members,  had  some 
supernatural  method  of  transporting  him- 
self (simultaneously,  I  believe)  to  all 
quarters  of  the  city.  He  wore  a  sailoi^s 
jacket,  (possibly,  because  skirts  would 
have  been  a  superfluity  to  his  figure,) 
and  had  a  remarkably  broad-shoulder- 
ed and  muscular  frame,  surmounted  by 
a  large,  fresh -colored  face,  which  was 
fiill  of  power  and  intelligence.  His  dress 
and  linen  were  the  perfection  of  neat- 
ness. Once  a  day,  at  least,  wherever  I 
went,  I  suddenly  became  aware  of  this 
trunk  of  a  man  on  the  path  before  me, 
lasting  on  his  base,  and  looking  as  if 
he  had  just  sprouted  out  of  the  pave- 
ment, and  would  snk  into  it  again  and 
reappear  at  some  other  spot  the  infant 
you  left  him  behind.  The  expresnon 
of  his  eye  was  perfectly  respectful,  but 
terribly  fixed,  holding  your  own  as  by 
fiiscination,  never  onoe  winldng,  never 
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wayering  from  its  point-blank  gaze  riglit 
into  your  face,  till  jon  were  completely 
beyond  the  range  of  his  battery  of  one 
inunense  rifled  cannon.  This  was  his 
mode  of  soliciting  alms ;  and  he  remind- 
ed me  of  the  old  beggar  who  appealed 
so  toachingly  to  the  charitable  sympa- 
thies of  Gil  Bias,  taking  aim  at  him  from 
the'  roadside  with  a  long-barrelled  mus- 
ket. The  intentness  and  directness  of 
his  silent  appeal,  his  close  and  unrelent- 
ing attack  upon  your  indiyidnality,  re- 
spectful as  it  seemed,  was  the  yery  flow- 
er of  insolence ;  or,  if  you  giye  it  a  pos- 
nbly  truer  interpretation,  it  was  the  ty- 
rannical effort  of  a  man  endowed  with 
great  natural  force  of  character  to  con- 
strain your  reluctant  will  to  his  purpose. 
Apparently,  he  had  staked  his  salyadon 
upon  the  ultimate  success  of  a  daily  strug- 
gle between  himself  and  me,  the  triumph 
of  which  would  compel  me  to  become  a 
tributary  to  the  hat  that  lay  on  the  paye- 
ment  b^de  him.  Man  or  fiend,  howeyer, 
there  was  a  stubbornness  in  his  intend- 
ed yictim  which  this  massiye  fragment 
of  a  mighty  personality  had  not  altogeth- 
er reckoned  upon,  and  by  its  aid  I  was 
enabled  to  pass  him  at  my  customary 
pace  hundreds  of  times  oyer,  quietly 
meeting  his  terribly  respectful  eye,  and 
allowing  him  the  fair  chance  which  I  felt 
to  be  his  due,  to  subjugate  me,  if  he  re- 
ally had  the  strength  for  it.  He  neyer 
succeeded,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  neyer 
gaye  up  the  contest ;  and  should  I  eyer 
walk  those  streets  again,  I  am  certain 
that  the  truncated  tyrant  will  sprout  up 
through  the  payement  and  look  me  fix- 
edly in  the  eye,  and  perhaps  get  the  yio- 
tory. 

I  should  think  all  the  more  highly  of 
myself,  if  I  had  shown  equal  heroism  in 
resisting  another  dass  of  beggarly  depre- 
dators, who  assailed  me  on  my  weaker 
nde  and  won  an  easy  spoil.  Such  was 
th^  sanctimonious  clergyman,  with  his 
white  crayat,  who  yisited  me  with  a  sub- 
scription-paper, which  he  himself  had 
drawn  up,  in  a  case  of  heart-rending  dis- 
tress;— the  respectable  and  ruined  trades- 
man, going  from  door  to  door,  shy  and 


silent  in  his  own  person,  but  accompa- 
nied by  a  sympathizing  fi-iend,  who  bore 
testimony  to  his  integrity,  and  stated  the 
unayoidable  misfortunes  that  had  crush- 
ed him  down ; — or  the  delicate  and  pret- 
tily dressed  lady,  who  had  been  bred  in 
aflSuence,  but  was  suddenly  thrown  upon 
the  perilous  charities  of  the  world  by  the 
death  of  an  indulgent,  but  secretly  in- 
solyent  father,  or  the  commercial  catas- 
trophe and  simultaneous  suicide  of  the 
best  of  husbands ;— -or  the  giiled,  but  un- 
successful author,  appealing  to  my  frar 
temal  sympathies,  generously  rejcricing 
in  some  small  prosperities  which  he  was 
kind  enough  to  term  my  own  triumphs 
in  the  field  of  letters,  and  claiming  to 
haye  largely  contributed  to  them  by  his 
unbonght  notices  in  the  public  journals. 
England  is  full  of  such  people,  and  a 
hundred  other  yarieties  of  peripatetic 
tricksters,  higher  than  these,  and  lower, 
who  act  their  parts  tolerably  well,  but 
seldom  with  an  absolutely  illusiye  efl*ect 
I  knew  at  once,  raw  Yankee  as  I  was, 
that  they  were  humbugs,  almost  without 
an  exception,— rats  that  nibble  at  the 
honest  bread  and  cheese  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  grow  fat  by  their  petty  pilfer- 
ings, — yet  oflen  gaye  them  what  they 
asked,  and  priyately  owned  myself  a  sim- 
pleton. There  is  a  decorum  which  re- 
strains you  (unless  you  happen  to  be  a 
police-constable)  from  breaking  through 
a  crust  of  plausible  respectability,  eyen 
when  you  are  certiun  that  there  is  a 
knaye  beneath  it. 

Afler  making  myself  as  familiar  as  I 
decently  could  with  the  poor  streets,  I 
became  curious  to  see  what  kind  of  a 
home  was  proyided  for  the  inhabitants  at 
the  public  expense,  fearing  that  it  must 
needs  be  a  most  comfortless  one,  or  else 
their  choice  (if  choice  it  were)  of  so  mis- 
erable a  life  outside  was  truly  difficult  to 
account  for.  Accordingly,  I  yisited  a 
great  almshouse,  and  was  glad  to  ob- 
serye  how  unexceptionably  all  the  parts 
of  the  establishment  were  carried  on, 
and  what  an  orderly  life,  fuU-fed,  suffi- 
cientiy  reposeful,  and  undisturbed  by  the 
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arbitrary  exercise  of  sathority,  Beemed 
to  be  led  there.  Possibly,  indeed,  it  was 
that  yery  orderliness,  and  the  cruel  ne- 
cessity of  being  neat  and  clean,  and  even 
the  oomifort  resulting  from  these  and  oth- 
er Christian-like  restraints  and  regula- 
tions, that  constituted  the  principal  griev- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  poor,  shiftless  in- 
mates, accustomed  to  a  life-long  luxury 
of  dirt  and  harum-scanunness.  The  wild 
life  of  the  streets  has  perhaps  as  unfor- 
gettable a  charm,  to  those  who  hare  once 
thoroughly  imbibed  it,  as  the  life  of  the 
forest  or  the  prairie.  But  I  conceive 
rather  that  there  must  be  insuperable 
difficulties,  for  the  majority  of  the  poor, 
in  the  way  of  getting  admittance  to  the 
almshouse,  than  that  a  merely  cesthetie 
preference  for  the  street  would  incline 
the  pauper-class  to  fare  scantily  and  pre- 
cariously, and  expose  their  raggedness  to 
the  rain  and  snow,  when  such  a  hospitar 
ble  door  stood  wide-open  for  their  en- 
trance. It  might  be  that  the  roughest 
and  darkest  side  of  the  matter  was  not 
shown  me,  there  being  persons  of  emi- 
nent station  and  of  both  sexes  in  the 
party  which  I  accompanied;  and,  of 
course,  a  properly  trained  public  fimo- 
tionary  would  have  deemed  it  a  mon- 
strous rudeness,  as  well  as  a  great  shame, 
to  exhibit  anything  to  people  of  rank 
that  might  too  painfully  shock  their  sen- 
sibilities. 

The  w<Nnen's  ward  was  the  portion  of 
the  establishment  which  we  especially 
examined.  It  could  not  be  questioned 
that  they  were  treated  with  kindness  as 
well  aa  care.  No  doubt,  as  has  been  al- 
ready suggested,  some  of  them  &lt  the 
irksomeness  of  submission  to  general  rules 
of  orderly  behavior,  after  being  accustom- 
ed to  that  perfect  freedom  from  the  mi- 
nor proprieties,  at  least,  which  is  one  of 
the  compensations  of  absolutely  hopeless 
poverty,  or  of  any  circumstances  that  set 
us  fsurly  below  die  decencies  of  life.  I 
asked  the  governor  of  the  house  whether 
he  met  with  any  difficulty  in  keeping 
peace  and  order  among  his  inmates ;  and 
he  informed  me  that  his  troubles  among 
the  women  were  incomparably  greater 


than  with  the  men.  They  were  freak- 
ish, and  apt  to  be  quarrelsome,  inclined 
to  plague  and  pester  one  another  in  ways 
that  it  was  impossible  to  lay  hold  of,  and 
to  thwart  his  own  authority  by  the  like 
intangible  methods.  He  said  this  with 
the  utmost  good-nature,  and  quite  won 
my  regard  by  so  placidly  resigning  him- 
self to  the  inevitable  necessity  of  letting 
the  women  throw  dust  into  his  eyes. 
They  certainly  looked  peaceable  and 
sisterly  enough,  as  I  saw  them,  though 
still  it  might  be  faintly  perceptible  that 
some  of  them  were  consciously  playing 
their  parts  before  the  governor  and  his 
distinguished  visitors. 

This  governor  seemed  to  me  a  man 
thoroughly  fit  for  his  pontion.  An  Amer* 
ican,  in  an  office  of  similar  responsibility, 
would  doubtless  be  a  much  superior  per- 
son, better  educated,  possessing  a  far 
wider  range  of  thought,  more  naturally 
acute,  with  a  quicker  tact  of  external 
observation  and  a  readier  faculty  of  deal- 
ing with  difficult  cases.  The  women 
would  not  succeed  in  throwing  half  so 
much  dust  into  his  eyes.  Moreover,  his 
black  coat,  and  thin,  sallow  visage,  would 
make  him  look  like  a  scholar,  and  his 
manners  would  indefinitely  approximate 
to  those  of  a  gentleman.  But  I  cannot 
help  questioning,  whether,  on  the  whole, 
these  higher  endowments  would  produce 
decidedly  better  results.  The  English- 
man was  thoroughly  plebeian  both  in  as- 
pect and  behavior,  a  bluff,  ruddy-faced, 
hearty,  kindly,  yeoman-like  personage, 
with  no  refinement  whatever,  nor  any 
superfluous  sensibility,  but  gifted  with  a 
native  wholesomeness  of  character  which 
must  have  been  a  very  beneficial  element 
in  the  alsnosphere  of  the  almshouse.  He 
spoke  to  his  pauper  family  in  loud,  good- 
humored,  cheeiful  tones,  and  treated  them 
with  a  healthy  fireedom  that  probably 
caused  the  forlorn  wretches  to  feel  as  if 
they  were  free  and  healthy  likewise.  If 
he  had  understood  them  a  little  better, 
he  would  not  have  treated  them  half  so 
wisely.  We  are  apt  to  make  sickly  peo- 
ple more  morbid,  and  unfortunate  people 
more  miserablei  by  endeavoring  to  adapt 
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our  deportment  to  their  especial  and  in- 
dividual needs.  They  eagerly  accept 
our  well-meant  efforts ;  but  it  is  like  re- 
toming  their  own  sick  breath  back  upon 
themselves^  to  be  breathed  over  and  over 
again,  intensifying  the  inward  mischief 
at  every  repetition.  Hie  sympathy  that 
woold  really  do  them  good  is  of  a  kind 
tiiat  recognizes  their  sound  and  healthy 
parts,  and  ignores  the  part  affected  by 
disease,  which  will  thrive  under  the  eye 
of  a  too  dose  observer  like  a  poisonous 
weed  in  the  sunshine.  My  good  friend 
the  governor  had  no  tendencies  in  the 
latter  direction,  and  abundance  of  them 
in  the  former,  and  was  consequently  as 
wholescHne  and  invigorating  as  the  west- 
wind  with  a  little  spice  of  the  ncnrth  in  it, 
brightening  the  dreary  visages  that  en- 
countered us  as  if  he  had  carried  a  sun- 
beam in  his  hand.  He  expressed  him- 
self by  his  whole  being  and  personality, 
and  by  works  more  than  words,  and  had 
the  not  unusual  English  merit  of  know- 
ing what  to  do  much  better  than  how  to 
talk  about  it 

Hie  women,  I  imagine,  must  have  felt 
one  imperfection  in  their  state,  however 
comfortable  otherwise.  Hiey  were  for- 
bidden, or,  at  all  events,  lacked  the 
means,  to  follow  out  their  natural  in- 
stinct of  adcffning  themselves ;  all  were 
dressed  in  one  homely  uniform  of  blue- 
checked  gowns,  with  such  caps  upon  their 
heads  as  English  servants  wear.  Gen- 
erally, too,  they  had  one  dowdy  English 
aspect,  and  a  vulgar  type  of  features  so 
nearly  alike  that  they  seemed  literally 
to  constitute  a  sisterhood.  We  have  few 
of  these  absolutely  uniUuminated  faces 
among  our  native  American  population, 
individuals  of  whom  must  be  singularly 
unfortunate,  if,  mixing  as  we  do,  no  drop 
of  gentle  blood  has  contributed  to  refine 
the  torbid  element,  no  gleam  of  hered- 
itary intelligence  has  lighted  up  the  stol- 
id eyes,  which  their  forefathers  brought 
from  tiie  Old  Country.  Even  in  this  Eng- 
lish afanshouse,  however,  there  was  at 
least  one  person  who  claimed  to  be  inti- 
mately connected  with  rank  and  wealth. 
Hie  governor,  after  suggesting  that  this 


person  would  probably  be  gratified  by 
our  visit,  ushered  us  into  a  small  parlor, 
which  was  furnished  a  little  more  like  a 
room  in  a  private  dwelling  than  others 
that  we  entered,  and  had  a  row  of  re- 
ligious books  and  fashionable  novels  on 
the  mantel-piece.  An  old  lady  sat  at  a 
bright  coal-fire,  reading  a  romance,  and 
rose  to  receive  us  with  a  certain  pomp 
of  manner  and  elaborate  display  of  cere- 
monious courtesy,  which,  in  spite  of  my- 
self, made  me  inwardly  question  the  gen- 
uineness of  her  aristocratic  pretensions. 
But,  at  any  rate,  she  looked  like  a  re> 
spectable  old  soul,  and  was  evidently 
gladdened  to  the  very  core  of  her  firost- 
bitten  heart  by  the  awful  punctiliousness 
with  which  we  responded  to  her  gracious 
and  hospitable,  though  unfamiliar  wel- 
come. After  a  little  polite  conversation, 
we  retired ;  and  the  governor,  with  a  low- 
ered voice  and  an  air  of  deference,  tpld 
us  that  she  had  been  a  lady  of  quality, 
and  had  ridden  in  her  own  equipage, 
not  many  yeiffs  before,  and  now  lived  in 
continual  expectation  that  some  of  her 
rich  relatives  would  drive  up  in  their 
carriages  to  take  her  away.  Meanwhile, 
he  added,  she  was  treated  with  great  re- 
spect by  her  fellow -paupers.  I  could 
not  help  thinking,  from  a  few  criticiaable 
peculiarities  in  her  talk  and  manner,  that 
there  might  have  been  a  mistake  on  the 
governor's  part,  and  perhaps  a  venial  ex- 
aggeration on  the  old  lady's,  concerning 
her  former  position  in  society ;  but  what 
struck  me  was  the  forcible  instance  of 
that  most  prevalent  of  English  vanities, 
the  pretension  to  aristocratic  connection, 
on  one  side,  and  the  submission  and  rev- 
erence with  which  it  was  accepted  by 
the  governor  and  his  household,  on  the 
other.  Among  ourselves,  I  think,  when 
wealth  and  eminent  position  have  taken 
their  departure,  they  seldom  leave  a  pal- 
lid ghost  behind  them,  —  or,  if  it  some- 
times stalks  abroad,  few  recognize  it 

We  went  into  several  other  rooms,  at 
the  doors  of  which,  pausing  on  the  out- 
side, we  could  hear  the  volubility,  and 
sometimes  the  wrangling,  of  the  female 
inhabitants  within,  but  invariably  found 
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silence  and  peace  when  we  stepped  over 
the  threshold.  The  women  were  group- 
ed together  in  their  sitting-rooms,  some- 
times three  or  fom*,  sometimes  a  larger 
nwnber,  classified  by  their  spontaneous 
affinities,  I  suppose,  and  all  busied,  so 
far  as  I  can  remember,  with  the  one  oc- 
cupation of  knitting  coarse  yarn  stock- 
ings. Hardly  any  of  them,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  had  a  brisk  or  cheerful  air,  though 
it  often  stirred  them  np  to  a  momentary 
vivacity  to  be  accosted  by  the  governor, 
and  they  seemed  to  like  being  noticed, 
however  slightly,  by  the  visitors.  The 
happiest  person  whom  I  saw  there  (and, 
running  hastily  through  my  experiences, 
I  hardly  recollect  to  have  seen  a  happier 
one  in  my  life,  if  you  take  a  careless  flow 
of  spirits  as  happiness)  was  an  old  wom- 
an that  lay  in  bed  among  ten  or  twelve 
heavy-looking  females,  who  plied  their 
kiwtting-work  round  about  her.  She 
laughed,  when  we  entered,  and  imme- 
diately began  a  tidk  to  us,  in  a  thin,  lit- 
tle, spirited  quaver,  claiming  to  be  more 
than  a  century  old;  and  the  governor 
(in  whatever  way  he  happened  to  be 
cognizant  of  the  fact)  confirmed  her  age 
to  be  a  hundred  and  four.  Her  jaunti- 
ness  and  cackling  merriment  were  real- 
ly wondeiful.  It  was  as  if  she  had  got 
through  with  all  her  actual  business  in 
life  two  or  three  generations  ago,  and 
now,  freed  from  every  responnbility  for 
herself  or  others,  had  only  to  keep  up  a 
mirthful  state  of  mind  dll  the  short  time, 
or  long  time,  (and,  happy  as  she  was,  she 
appeared  not  to  care  whether  it  were 
long  or  short,)  before  Death,  who  had 
misplaced  her  name  in  his  list,  might  re- 
member to  take  her  away.  She  had 
gone  quite  round  the  circle  of  human  ex- 
istence, and  come  back  to  the  play-ground 
again.  And  so  she  had  grown  to  be  a 
kind  of  miraculous  old  pet,  the  plaything 
of  people  seventy  or  eighty  years  youn- 
ger than  herself,  who  talked  and  laugh- 
ed with  her  as  if  she  were  a  child,  find- 
ing great  delight  in  her  wayward  and 
strangely  playful  responses,  into  some  of 
which  she  cunningly  conveyed  a  gibe 
that  caused  their  ears  to  tingle  a  little. 


She  had  done  getting  out  of  bed  in  this 
world,  and  lay  there  to  be  waited  upon 
like  a  queen  or  a  baby. 

In  the  same  room  sat  a  pauper  who 
had  once  been  an  actress  of  connderable 
repute,  but  was  compelled  to  give  up  her 
profession  by  a  softening  of  the  brain. 
The  disease  seemed  to  have  stolen  the 
continuity  out  of  her  life,  and  disturb- 
ed all  healthy  relationship  between  the 
thoughts  within  her  and  the  world  with- 
out On  our  first  entrance,  she  looked 
cheerfully  at  us,  and  showed  herself 
ready  to  engage  in  conversation;  but 
suddenly,  while  we  were  talking  with 
the  century-old  crone,  the  poor  actress 
began  to  weep,  contorting  her  face  with 
extravagant  stage-grimaces,  and  wring- 
ing her  hands  for  some  inscrutable  sor- 
row. It  might  have  been  a  reminiscence 
of  actual  calamity  in  her  past  life,  or, 
quite  as  probably,  it  was  but  a  dramatic 
woe,  beneath  which  she  had  staggered 
and  shrieked  and  wrung  her  hands  with 
hundreds  of  repetitions  in  the  sight  of 
crowded  theatres,  and  been  as  often  com- 
forted by  thunders  of  applause.  But  my 
idea  of  the  mystery  was,  that  she  had  a 
sense  of  wrong  in  seeing  the  aged  wom- 
an (whose  empty  vivacity  was  like  the 
rattling  of  dry  peas  in  a  bladder)  chosen 
as  the  central  object  of  interest  to  the 
visitors,  while  she  herself,  who  had  agi- 
tated thousands  of  hearts  with  a  breathy 
sat  starving  for  the  admiration  that  was 
her  natural  food.  I  appeal  to  the  whole 
society  of  artists  of  the  Beautiful  and  the 
Imaginative,  —  poets,  romancers,  paint- 
ers, sculptors,  actors, — whether  or  no  this 
is  a  grief  that  may  be  felt  even  amid  the 
torpor  of  a  dissolving  brain  1 

We  looked  into  a  good  many  sleeping- 
chambers,  where  were  rows  of  beds,  most- 
ly calculated  for  two  occupants,  and  pro- 
vided with  sheets  and  pillow-cases  that 
resembled  sackcloth.  It  appeared  to 
me  that  the  sense  of  beauty  was  insuffi- 
ciently regarded  in  all  the  arrangements 
of  the  almshouse ;  a  little  cheap  luxury 
for  the  eye,  at  least,  might  do  the  poor 
folks  a  substantial  good.  But,  at  all 
events,  there  was  the  beauty  of  perfect 
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jieatneflB  and  orderliness,  whicli,  being 
bearetofore  known  to  few  of  them,  was 
perbaps  as  mnch  as  they  could  well  di- 
gest in  the  remnant  of  Uieir  lives.  We 
were  invited  into  the  laundry,  where  a 
great  washing  and  drying  were  in  pro- 
cess, the  whole  atmosphere  being  hot 
and  vaporous  with  the  steam  of  wet  gar- 
ments and  bedclothes.  This  atmosphere 
was  the  pauper-life  of  the  past  week  or 
fertnight  resolved  into  a  gaseous  state, 
and  breathing  it,  however  fastidiously, 
we  were  forced  to  inhale  the  strange 
element  into  our  inmost  being.  Had  the 
Queen  been  there,  I  know  not  how  she 
could  have  escaped  the  necessity.  What 
an  intimate  brotherhood  is  this  in  which 
we  dwell,  do  what  we  may  to  put  an  ar- 
tificial remoteness  between  the  high  crea- 
ture and  the  low  one  I  A  poor  man's 
breath,  bcHme  on  the  vehicle  of  tobacco- 
moke,  floats  into  a  palace-window  and 
reaches  the  nostrils  of  a  monarch.  It  is 
bnt  an  example,  obvious  to  the  sense,  of 
tiie  innumerable  and  secret  channels  by 
which,  at  every  moment  of  our  lives,  the 
flow  and  reflux  of  a  common  humanity 
pervade  us  alL  How  superficial  are  the 
niceties  of  such  as  pretend  to  keep  aloof  1 
Let  the  whole  world  be  cleansed,  or  not 
a  man  or  woman  of  us  all  can  be  clean. 

By-«nd-by  we  came  to  the  ward  where 
the  children  were  kept,  on  entering  which, 
we  saw,  in  the  first  place,  several  unlove- 
ly and  unwholesome  little  people  lazily 
playing  together  in  a  court-yard.  And 
here  a  singular  incommodity  befell  one 
member  of  our  party.  Among  the  chil- 
dren was  a  wretched,  pale,  half- torpid 
Utile  thing,  (about  six  years  old,  perhaps, 
but  I  know  not  whether  a  girl  or  a  boy,) 
with  a  humor  in  its  eyes  and  face,  which 
the  governor  said  was  the  scurvy,  and 
which  appeared  to  bedim  its  powers  of 
vision,  80  that  it  toddled  about  groping- 
ly, as  if  in  quest  of  it  did  not  precisely 
know  what  This  child  —  this  sickly, 
wretched,  humor-eaten  infant,  the  off- 
s|nnng  of  unspeakable  sin  and  sorrow, 
whom  it  must  have  required  several  gen- 
erations of  guilty  progenitors  to  render 
io  pitiable  an  ol^ect  as  we  beheld  it  — 


immediately  took  an  unaccountable  ihn- 
cy  to  the  gentleman  just  hinted  at.  It 
prowled  about  him  like  a  pet  kitten,  rub- 
bing against  his  legs,  following  every- 
where at  his  heels,  pulling  at  his  coat- 
tails,  and,  at  last,  exerting  all  the  speed 
that  its  poor  limbs  were  capable  of,  got 
directly  before  him  and  held  forth  its 
arms,  mutely  insisting  on  being  taken 
up.  It  said  not  a  word,  being  perhaps 
underwitted  and  incapable  of  prattle. 
But  it  smiled  up  in  his  face,  -—  a  sort  of 
wofiil  gleam  was  that  smile,  through  the 
sickly  blotches  that  covered  its  features, 
—  and  found  means  to  express  such  a 
perfect  confidence  that  it  was  going  to 
be  fondled  and  made  much  of,  that  there 
was  no  possibility  in  a  human  heart  of 
balking  its  expectation.  It  was  as  if 
God  had  promised  the  poor  child  this 
favor  on  behalf  of  that  individual,  and  , 
he  was  bound  to  fulfil  the  contract,  or 
else  no  longer  call  himself  a  man  among 
men.  Nevertheless,  it  could  be  no  easy 
thing  for  him  to  do,  he  being  a  person 
burdened  with  mcnre  than  an  English- 
man's customary  reserve,  shy  of  actual 
contact  with  human  beings,  afflicted  with 
a  peculiar  distaste  for  whatever  was  ug- 
ly, and,  furthermore,  accustomed  to  that 
habit  of  observation  from  an  insulated 
stand-point  which  is  said  (but,  I  hope, 
erroneously)  to  have  the  tendency  of 
putting  ice  into  the  blood. 

So  I  watched  the  struggle  in  his  mind 
with  a  good  deal  of  interest,  and  am  se- 
riously of  opinion  that  he  did  an  heroic 
act,  and  efiected  more  than  he  dreamed 
of  towards  his  final  salvation,  when  he 
took  up  the  loathsome  child  and  caressed 
it  as  tenderly  as  if  he  had  been  its  fa- 
ther. To  be  sure,  we  all  smiled  at  him, 
at  the  time,  but  doubtless  would  have 
acted  pretty  much  the  same  in  a  sunilar 
stress  of  circumstances.  The  child,  at 
any  rate,  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with 
his  behavior ;  for  when  he  had  held  it  a 
considerable  time,  and  set  it  down,  it 
still  favored  him  with  its  company,  keep- 
ing fast  hold  of  his  forefinger  till  we 
reached  the  confines  of  the  place.  And 
on  our  return  through  the  court-yard, 
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after  -visiting  another  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment, here  again  was  this  same  little 
Wretchedness  waiting  for  its  victim,  with 
a  smile  of  joyful,  and  yet  dull  recognition 
about  its  scabby  moutii  and  in  its  rheumy 
eyes.  No  doubt,  the  child's  mission  in 
reference  to  our  friend  was  to  remind 
him  that  he  was  responsible,  in  his  de- 
gree, for  all  the  sufferings  and  misde- 
meanors of  the  world  in  which  he  lived, 
and  was  not  entitled  to  look  upon  a  par- 
ticle of  its  dark  calamity  as  if  it  were 
none  of  his  concern :  the  offspring  of  a 
brother's  iniquity  being  his  own  blood- 
relation,  and  the  guilt,  likewise,  a  bur- 
den on  him,  unless  he  expiated  it  by  bet- 
ter deeds. 

All  the  children  in  this  ward  seemed 
to  be  invalids,  and,  going  upstairs,  we 
found  more  of  them  in  the  same  or  a 
worse  condition  than  the  little  creature 
just  described,  with  their  mothers  (or 
more  probably  other  women,  for  the  in- 
fants were  mostly  foundlings)  in  attend- 
ance as  nurses.  The  matron  of  the  ward, 
a  middle-aged  woman,  remarkably  kind 
and  motherly  in  aspect,  was  walking  to 
and  fro  across  the  chamber  —  on  that 
weary  journey  in  which  careful  mothers 
and  nurses  travel  so  continually  and  so 
fiir,  and  gain  never  a  step  of  progress  — 
with  an  unquiet  baby  in  her  arms.  She 
assured  us  tiiat  she  enjoyed  her  occupa- 
tion, being  exceedingly  fond  of  children ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  absence,  of  timidity  in 
all  the  little  people  was  a  sufficient  proof 
that  they  could  have  had  no  experience 
of  harsh  treatment,  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  none  of  them  appeared  to  be  at- 
tracted to  one  individusd  more  than  an- 
other. In  this  point  they  differed  wide- 
ly from  the  poor  child  below-stairs.  They 
seemed  to  recognize  a  universal  mother- 
hood in  womankind,  and  cared  not  which 
individual  might  be  the  mother  of  the  mo- 
ment. I  found  their  tameness  as  shock- 
ing as  did  Alexander  Selkirk  that  of  the 
brute  subjects  of  his  else  solitary  king- 
dom. It  was  a  sort  of  tame  familiarity, 
a  perfect  indifference  to  the  approach  of 
strangers,  such  as  I  never  noticed  in  oth- 
er children.    I  accounted  for  it  partly  by 


their  nerveless,  unstrung  state  of  body, 
incapable  of  the  quick  thrills  of  delight 
and  fear  which  play  upon  the  lively 
harp-strings  of  a  healthy  child's  nature, 
and  partly  by  thdr  woful  lack  of  acquaint- 
ance with  a  private  home,  and  their  be- 
ing therefore  destitute  of  the  sweet  home- 
bred shyness,  which  is  like  tlie  sanctity 
of  heaven  about  a  mother -petted  oluld. 
Their  condition  was  like  that  of  chickens 
hatched  in  an  oven,  and  growing  up  with- 
out the  especial  guardianship  of  a  matron- 
hen  :  both  the  chicken  and  the  child,  me- 
thinks,  must  needs  want  something  that 
is  essential  to  their  respective  charac- 
ters. 

In  this  chamber  (which  was  spacious, 
containing  a  large  number  of  beds)  tiiere 
was  a  dear  fire  burning  on  the  hearth, 
as  in  all  the  other  occupied  rooms ;  and 
directly  in  front  of  the  blaze  sat  a  wom- 
an holding  a  baby,  which,  beyond  all 
reach  of  comparison,  was  the  most  horri- 
ble object  that  ever  afflicted  my  sight. 
Days  afterwards — nay,  even  now,  when 
I  bring  it  up  vividly  before  my  mind's 
eye  —  it  seemed  to  lie  upon  the  floor  of 
my  heart,  polluting  my  moral  being  with 
the  sense  iS  something  grievously  amiss 
in  the  entire  conditions  of  humanity. 
The  holiest  man  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  full  of  wickedness,  the  chastest  vir- 
gin seemed  impure,  in  a  world  where 
such  a  babe  was  possible.  The  govern- 
or whispered  me,  apart,  that,  Hke  neariy 
all  the  rest  of  them,  it  was  the  child  of 
unhealthy  parents.  Ah,  yes!  There 
was  the  mischief.  This  spectral  infiiat, 
a  hideous  mockery  of  the  visible  link 
which  Love  creates  between  man  and 
woman,  was  bom  of  disease  and  sin. 
Diseased  Sin  was  its  &ther,  and  Sinful 
Disease  its  mother,  and  their  offspring 
lay  in  the  woman's  arms  like  a  nursing 
Pestilence,  which,  could  it  live  to  grow 
up,  would  make  the  world  a  more  accura- 
•ed  abode  than  ever  heretofore.  Thank 
Heaven,  it  could  not  live  1  This  baby, 
if  we  must  give  it  that  sweet  name,  seen^ 
ed  to  be  three  or  four  months  old,  but, 
being  such  an  unthiiffy  changeling,  might 
have  been  considerably  older.    It  waa  all 
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eovered  wkb  biotcfaefl,  and  preternata- 
rally  dark  and  discolored  ;'it  was  wither- 
ed away,  quite  shnmken  and  fleshleas ; 
it  breaihed  only  amid  pantings  and  gasp- 
ings,  and  moaned  painfiilly  at  every  gasp. 
The  only  comfort  in  reference  to  it  was 
the  evident  impossifaiUty  of  its  8m*viving 
to  draw  many  more  of  those  miserable, 
moamng  breaths ;  and  it  woold  have  been 
infinitely  less  heart^depressing  to  see  it 
die,  right  befiire  my  eyes,  than  to  de- 
part and  carry  it  alive  in  my  remem- 
brance, still  suffermg  the  incalculable  toi^ 
tore  of  its  little  life.  I  can  by  no  means 
express  how  horrible  this  in&nt  was, 
neither  ought  I  to  attempt  it.  And  yet 
I  most  add  one  final  touch.  Young  as 
the  poor  little  creature  was,  its  pain  and 
miseiy  had  endowed  it  with  a  premature 
intelligence,  insomuch  that  its  eyes  seem- 
ed to  stare  at  the  by-standers  out  of  their 
Bonken  sockets  knowingly  and  appeal- 
ingly,  as  if  summoning  us  one  and  all  to 
witness  the  deadly  wrong  of  its  exbt- 
eaoe.  At  least,  I  so  interpreted  its  look, 
when  it  positively  met  and  responded  to 
my  Ofwn  awe-stricken  gase,  and  therefore 
I  lay  the  case,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  before 
mankind,  on  whom  God  has  imposed  the 
neoesaty  to  suffer  in  soul  and  body  till 
this  dork  and  dreadfiil  wrong  be  righted. 

Thence  we  went  to  the  school-rooms, 
which  were  underneath  the  chapel.  The 
pupils,  like  the  children  whom  we  had  just 
seen,  were,  in  large  proportion,  found- 
lings. Almost  without  exception,  they 
kwked  fflckly,  with  marks  of  eruptive 
trouble  in  their  doltish  faces,  and  a  gen- 
eral tendency  to  diseases  of  the  eye. 
Moreover,  the  poor  little  wretches  ap- 
peared to  be  uneasy  within  their  skins, 
and  screwed  themselves  about  on  the 
benches  in  a  disagreeably  suggestive 
way,  as  if  they  had  inherited  the  evil 
habits  of  their  parents  as  an  innermost 
garment  of  the  same  texture  and  materi- 
al as  the  shirt  of  Nessus,  and  must  wear 
it  with  unspeakable  discomfort  as  long  as 
they  lived.  I  saw  only  a  single  child 
that  looked  healthy;  and  on  my  point- 
ing him  out,  the  governor  informed  me 
that  this  little  boy,  the  sole  exception  to 
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the  miserable  aspect  of  his  school-fellowB, 
was  not  a  foundling,  nor  properly  a  worit- 
house  child,  being  bom  of  respectable 
parentage,  and  his  father  one  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  institution.  As  for  the  re- 
mainder,—  the  hundred  pale  abortbns 
to  be  counted  against  one  rosy-cheeked 
boy, — what  shall  we  say  or  do?  De^ 
pressed  by  the  sight  of  so  much  misery, 
and  uninventive  of  remedies  for  the  evils 
that  force  themselves  on  my  perception, 
I  can  do  little  more  than  recur  to  the 
idea  already  hinted  at  in  the  early  part 
of  this  article,  regarding  the  speedy  ne- 
cessity of  a  new  deluge.  So  far  as  these 
children  are  concerned,  at  any  rate,  it 
would  be  a  blessing  to  the  human  race, 
which  they  will  contribute-  to  enervate 
and  corrupt,  —  a  greater  blessing  to 
themselves,  who  inherit  no  patrimony 
but  disease  and  vice,  and  in  whose  80ul» 
if  there  be  a  spark  of  God's  life,  this 
seems  the  only  possible  mode  of  keep- 
ing it  aglow,  —  if  every  one  <^  them 
could  be  drowned  to-night,  by  their 
best  friends,  instead  of  being  put  tender- 
ly to  bed.  This  heroic  method  of  treat- 
ing human  maladies,  moral  and  material, 
is  certainly  beyond  the  scope  of  man's 
discretionary  rights,  and  probably  will 
not  be  adopted  by  Divine  Providence  wor 
til  the  q[>portuni^  of  milder  reformation 
shall  have  been  offered  us,  again  and 
again,  through  a  series  of  future  ages. 

It  may  be  fair  to  acknowledge  that 
the  humane  and  excellent  governor,  as 
well  as  other  persons  better  acquainted 
with  the  subject  than  myself,  took  a  less 
gloomy  view  of  it,  though  still  so  dark  a 
one  as  to  involve  scanty  consolation.  They 
remarked  that  individuals  of  the  male 
sex,  picked  up  in  the  streets  and  nur- 
tured in  the  work-house,  sometimes  suc- 
ceed tolerably  well  in  life,  because  they 
are  taught  trades  before  being  turned 
into  the  world,  and,  by  dint  of  immacu- 
late behavior  and  good  luck,  are  not  un- 
likely to  get  employment  and  earn  &• 
livelihood.  The  case  is  different  with 
the  girls.  They  can  only  go  to  service, 
and  are  invariably  rejected  by  families 
of  respectability  on  account  of  their  or- 
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igin,  and  for  the  better  reason  of  their 
unfitness  to  fill  satisfactorily  even  the 
meanest  situations  in  a  well-ordered 
English  household.  Their  resource  is  to 
take  service  with  people  only  a  step  or 
two  above  the  poorest  class,  with  whom 
they  fare  scantily,  endure  harsh  treat- 
ment, lead  shifting  and  precarious  lives, 
and  finally  drop  into  the  slough  of  evil, 
through  which,  in  their  best  estate,  they 
do  but  pick  their  slimy  way  on  stepping- 
stones. 

From  the  schools  we  went  to  the  bake- 
house, and  the  brew -house,  (for  such 
cruelty  is  not  harbored  in  the  heart  of  a 
true  Englishman  as  to  deny  a  pauper 
his  daily  allowance  of  beer,)  and  through 
the  kitchens,  where  we  beheld  an  im- 
mense pot  over  the  fire,  sur^ng  and 
walloping  with  some  kind  of  a  savory 
stew  that  filled  it  up  to  its  brim.  We 
also  visited  a  tailor's  shop  and  a  shoe- 
maker's shop,  in  both  of  which  a  number 
of  men,  and  pale,  diminutive  apprentices, 
were  at  work,  diligently  enough,  though 
seemingly  with  small  heart  in  the  busi- 
ness. Finally,  the  governor  ushered  us 
into  a  shed,  inside  of  which  was  piled  up 
an  immense  quantity  of  new  coffins. 
They  were  of  the  plainest  description, 
made  of  pine  boards,  probably  of  Ameri- 
can growth,  not  very  nicely  smoothed 
by  the  plane,  neither  punted  nor  stain- 
ed with  black,  but  provided  with  a  loop 
of  rope  at  either  end  for  the  convenience 
of  lifting  the  rude  box  and  its  inmate 
into  the  cart  that  shall  carry  them  to  the 
burial-ground.  There,  in  holes  ten  feet 
deep,  the  paupers  are  buried  one  above 
another,  mingling  their  relics  indistin- 
guishably.  In  another  world  may  they 
resume  their  individuality,  and  find  it  a 
happier  one  than  here ! 

As  we  departed,  a  character  came  un- 
der our  notice  which  I  have  met  with  in 
all  almshouses,  whether  of  the  city  or 
village,  or  in  England  or  America.  It 
was  the  familiar  simpleton,  who  shufHcd 
across  the  courtryard,  clattering  his  wood- 
en-soled shoes,  to  greet  us  with  a  howl 
or  a  laugh,  I  hardly  know  which,  hold- 
ing out  his  hand  for  a  penny,  and  chuck- 


ling grossly  when  it  was  given  hinu  AU 
underwitted  persons,  so  far  as  my  expe- 
rience goes,  have  this  craving  for  copper 
coin,  and  appear  to  estimate  its  value  by 
a  miraculous  instinct,  which  is  one  of 
the  earliest  gleams  of  human  intelligence 
while  the  nobler  faculties  are  yet  in  abey- 
ance. There  may  come  a  time,  even  in 
this  worid,  when  we  shall  all  understand 
that  our  tendency  to  the  individual  ap- 
propriation of  gold  and  broad  acres,  fine 
houses,  and  such  good  and  beautiful 
things  as  are  equally  enjoyable  by  a  mul- 
titude, ifl  but  a  trtdt  of  imperfectly  de- 
veloped intelligence,  like  the  simpleton's 
cupidity  of  a  penny.  When  that  day 
dawns,  —  and  probably  not  till  then,  — 
I  imagine  that  there  will  be  no  more 
poor  streets  nor  need  of  almshouses. 

I  was  once  present  at  the  wedding  of 
some  poor  English  people,  and  was  deep- 
ly impressed  by  the  spectacle,  though 
by  no  means  with  such  proud  and  de- 
lightful emotions  as  seem  to  have  afifect- 
ed  all  England  on  the  recent  occasion 
of  the  marriage  of  its  Prince.  It  was  in 
the  Cathedral  at  Manchester,  a  particu- 
larly black  and  grim  old  structure,  into 
which  I  had  stepped  to  examine  some 
ancient  and  curious  wood-carvings  with- 
in the  choir.  The  woman  in  attendance 
greeted  me  with  a  smile,  (which  always 
glimmers  forth  on  the  feminine  visage,  I 
know  not  why,  when  a  wedding  is  in 
question,)  and  asked  me  to  take  a  seat 
in  the  nave  till  some  poor  parties  were 
married,  it  being  the  Easter  holidays, 
and  a  good  time  for  them  to  marry,  be- 
cause no  fees  would  be  demanded  by 
the  clergyman.  I  sat  down  accordingly, 
and  soon  the  parson  and  his  clerk  ap- 
peared at  the  altar,  and  a  considerable 
crowd  of  people  made  their  entrance  at 
a  dde-door,  and  ranged  themselves  in  a 
long,  huddled  line  across  the  chancel. 
They  were  my  acquaintances  of  the  poor 
streets,  or  persons  in  a  precisely  similar 
condition  of  life,  and  were  now  come  to 
their  marriage  -  ceremony  in  just  such 
garbs  as  I  had  always  seen  them  wear : 
the  men  in  their^  loafers'  coats,  out  at 
elbows,  or  their  laborers'  jackets,  defa- 
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oed  with  grimy  toU;  the  women  draw- 
ing their  shabby  shawls  tighter  about 
their  shoulders,  to  hide  the  raggedness 
beneath ;  all  of  them  unbrushed,  unshav- 
en, unwashed,  uncombed,  and  wrinkled 
with  penury  and  care;  nothing  virgin- 
like  in  the  brides,  nor  hopeful  or  energet- 
ic in  the  bridegrooms;  —  they  were,  in 
short,  the  mere  rags  and  tatters  of  the 
human  race,  whom  some  east-wind  of  evil 
omen,  howling  along  the  streets,  had 
chanced  to  sweep  together  into  an  un- 
£ragrant  heap.  Each  and  all  of  them, 
oonfldomi  of  his  or  her  individual  mis- 
eiy,  had  blundered  into  the  strange 
miscalculation  of  supposing  that  they 
could  lessen  the  sum  of  it  by  multiplying 
it  into  the  misery  of  another  person.  All 
the  couples  (and  it  was  difficult,  in  such 
a  ccmfused  crowd,  to. compute  exactly 
their  number)  stood  up  at  once,  and  had 
execution  done  upon  them  in  the  lump, 
the  cleigyman  addressing  only  small  parts 
(^the  service  to  each  individual  pair,  but 
so  managing  the  larger  portion  as  to  in- 
clude the  whole  company  with9ut  the 
trouble  of  repetition.  By  this  compen- 
dious contrivance,  one  would  apprehend, 
he  came  dangerously  near  making  every 
man  and  woman  the  husband  or  wife  of 
every  other;  nor,  perhaps,  would  he 
have  perpetrated  much  additional  mis- 
chief by  the  mistake ;  but,  after  receiv- 
ing a  benediction  in  common,  they  as- 
sorted themselves  in  their  own  fashion, 
as  they  only  knew  how,  and  departed  to 
the  garrets,  or  the  cellars,  or  the  unshelter- 
ed street-corners,  where  their  honeymoon 
and  subsequent  lives  were  to  be  spent. 
The  parson  smiled  decorously,  the  clerk 
and  the  sexton  grinned  broadly,  the  fe- 
male attendant  tittered  almost  aloud,  and 
even  the  married  parties  seemed  to  see 
something  exceedingly  funny  in  the  af- 
fair ;  but  for  my  part,  though  generally 
apt  enough  to  be  tickled  by  a  joke,  I 
laid  it  away  in  my  memory  as  one  of  the 
saddest  rights  I  ever  looked  upon. 

Not  very  long  afterwards,  I  happened 
to  be  passing  the  same  venerable  Cathe- 


dral, and  heard  a  clang  of  joyfid  bells, 
and  beheld  a  bridal  party  coming  down 
the  steps  towards  a  carriage  and  four 
horses,  with  a  portly  coachman  and  two 
postilions,  that  waited  at  the  gate.  The 
bridegroom's  mien  had  a  sort  of  careless 
and  kindly  English  pride ;  the  bride  float- 
ed along  in  her  white  drapery,  a  creature 
so  nice  and  delicate  that  it  was  a  luxury 
to  see  her,  and  a  pity  that  her  silk  slip- 
pers should  touch  anything  so  grimy  as 
the  old  stones  of  the  church-yard  avenue. 
The  crowd  of  ragged  people,  who  always 
cluster  to  witness  what  they  may  of  an 
aristocratic  wedding,  broke  into  audible 
admiration  of  the  bride's  beauty  and  the 
bridegroom's  manliness,  and  uttered  pray- 
ers and  ejaculations  (possibly  paid  for  in 
alms)  for  the  happiness  of  both.  If  the 
most  favorable  of  earthly  conditions  could 
make  them  happy,  they  had  every  pros- 
pect of  it  They  were  going  to  live  on 
their  abundance  in  one  of  those  stately 
and  delightful  English  homes,  such  as  no 
other  people  ever  created  or  inherited,  a 
hall  set  far  and  safe  within  its  own  pri- 
vate grounds,  and  surrounded  with  ven- 
erable trees,  shaven  lawns,  rich  shrubbery, 
and  trimmest  pathways,  the  whole  so 
artfully  contrived  and  tended  that  sum- 
mer rendered  it  a  paradise,  and  even 
winter  would  hardly  disrobe  it  of  its 
beauty ;  and  all  this  fair  property  seem- 
ed more  exclusively  and  inalienably  their 
own,  because  of  its  descent  through  many 
forefathers,  each  of  whom  had  added  an 
improvement  or  a  charm,  and  thus  trans- 
mitted it  with  a  stronger  stamp  of  right- 
ful possession  to  his  heir.  And  is  it  pos- 
sible, after  all,  that  there  may  be  a  flaw 
in  the  title-deeds?  Is,  or  is  not,  the 
system  wrong  that  gives  one  married 
pair  so  immense  a  superfluity  of  luxurious 
home,  and  shuts  out  a  million  others  from 
any  home  whatever  ?  One  day  or  an- 
other, safe  as  they  deem  themselves,  and 
safe  as  the  hereditary  temper  of  the  peo- 
ple really  tends  to  make  them,  the  gen- 
tlemen of  England  will  be  compelled  to 
face  this  question. 
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"Skin  cool,  damp.  Phal  pha!  I 
thoaght  that  camphor  and  morphine  last 
night  would  cure  yoa.  Always  good 
for  sudden  attacks."  ^ 

The  little  woman's  stumpy  white  fin- 
gers were  very  motherly,  toaching  Grey's 
forehead. 

**  I  promised  Doctor  Blocker  you  would 
see  him  in  half  an  hour." 

*'  It  is  not  best/'  the  girl  said,  stand- 
ing up,  leaning  against  the  mantelnshelf. 

"  It  is  best.  Yes.  You  say  you  will 
not  consent  to  the  marriage :  are  going 
with  me  to-night.  So,  sa  I  ask  no 
questions.  No,  child.  Hush !  "—with  a 
certain  dignity.  "I  want  no  explana- 
tions. Sarah  Sheppard  's  rough,  may- 
be ;  but  she  keeps  her  own  privacy,  and 
regards  that  of  others.  But  you  must  see 
him.  He  is  your  best  fnend,  if  nothing 
more.  A  woman  can  not  be  wrong,  when 
she  acts  in  that  way  from  the  inherent 
truth  of  things.  That  was  my  mother's 
rule.  In  half  an  hour," — putting  her 
forefinger  on  Grey's  temple,  and  purang 
her  mouth.  "  Pulse  low.  Sharp  seven 
the  train  goes.  I  iTbring  a  bottle  <^  nitre 
in  my  bag," — and  she  bustled  out. 

Grey  looked  after  her.  St^ng,  use- 
ful, stable :  how  contented  and  happy 
she  had  been  nnce  she  was  bom !  Love, 
wealth,  coming  to  her  as  matters  of  course. 
The  girl  looked  out  of  the  dingy  window 
into  the  wearisome  gray  sky.  WeU,  what 
was  the  difierence  between  them  ?  What 
crime  had  she  committed,  that  God  should 
have  so  set  His  face  against  her  from  the 
first,  —  from  the  very  first?  She  had 
trusted  Him  more  than  this  woman  whom 
He  seemed  glad  to  bless.  There  were 
two  or  three  creamy  wild-lilies  in  a  brok- 
en glass  on  the  sill.  The  girl  always  loved 
the  flower,  because  Jesus  had  touched  it 
once :  it  brought  her  near  to  him,  she  fan- 


cied. She  thought  of  him  now,  seeing 
them,  and  put  her  hand  to  her  head :  re* 
membering  the  nameless  agony  he  had 
chosen  to  bear  to  show  her  what  a  true 
life  should  be ;  loving  him  with  that  des- 
perate hope  with  which  only  a  woman  un^ 
done  clings  to  him  upon  the  crosSi  And 
yet 

"  It 's  hard,"  she  said,  turning  sullenly 
away  firom  the  window. 

Whatever  the  hours  of  this  past  day 
and  night  had  been  to  her,  they  had  left 
one  curious  mark  on  her  face,  —  a  hollow 
unking  of  the  lines  about  the  mouth,  as 
though  years  of  pain  had  slowly  crept 
over  her.  Suffering  had  not  ennobled 
her.  It  is  only  heroic,  large -brained 
women,  with  a  great  natural  grasp  of 
charity,  that  severe  psun  lifts  oujt  of  them- 
selves :  weak  souls,  like  Grey,  who  starve 
without  daily  food  of  personal  love,  con- 
tract under  God's  great  judgments,  sour 
into  pettish  discontent,  or  grow  maud- 
lin as  blind  devotees,  knowing  but  two 
things  in  eternity, — their  own  idea  of 
God,  and  their  own  salvation.  Nunne- 
ries are  full  of  them.  Grey  had  no 
vital  pith  of  self-reliance  to  keep  her 
erect,  now  that  the  storm  came.  What 
strength  she  had  was  outside :  her  child- 
like grip  on  the  hand  of  the  Man  gone 
before. 

"  In  half  an  hour."  She  tried  to  put 
that  thought  out,  and  look  at  the  chamber 
they  had  given  her  last  night :  odd  enough 
for  a  woman ;  a  bare-floored,  low-ceiled 
room,  the  upper  story  of  the  fire-engine 
house :  the  same  which  they  had  used  as 
a  guard-house ;  but  they  had  no  prison- 
ers now.  From  this  window  where  she 
stood  John  Brown  had  defended  him- 
self; the  marks  of  bullets  were  in  the 
walls.  She  tried  to  think  of  all  that  had 
followed  that  defence,  of  the  four  millions 
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of  slayes  for  whom  lie  died,  whose  friends 
in  the  North  would  convert  their  mas- 
ters into  their  deadly  foes,  and  be  sloth- 
fiil  in  helping  them  themselves.  She 
tried  to  fill  up  the  half-hour  thinking  of 
this,  but  it  seemed  to  her  she  was  more 
to  be  pitied  than  they.  Chained  to  a 
man  she  hated.  Why,  more  than  four 
millions  of  women  had  married  as  she 
had  done :  society  drove  them  into  it 
»*In  half  an  hour."  He  was  coming 
then.  She  would  be  calm  about  it, 
would  bid  Imn  good-bye  without  cr3ring. 
He  would  suffer  less  then,  —  poor  Paul  I 
She  had  his  likeness :  she  would  give  that 
back.  She  drew  it  from  its  hiding-place 
and  laid  it  down:  the  eyes  looked  at 
hers  with  a  half-laugh :  she  turned  away 
quickly  to  the  window,  holding  herself 
up  by  her  shaking  hands.  If  she  could 
keep  it  to  look  at,  —  at  night,  some- 
times! She  would  grow  old  soon,  and 
in  all  her  life  if  she  had  this  one  little 
pleasure! 

'*  I  will  not,"  she  sidd,  pushing  it  from 
her.     "  I  will  go  to  God  pure." 

She  heard  a  man's  step  on  the  clay 
path  outside.  Only  the  sentry's.  Paul's 
was  heavier,  more  nervous.  Pen  came 
to  her  to  button  his  coat. 

"  To-day  are  we  going  home,  Sis  ?  " 

"Yes.to^lay." 

God  forgive  her,  if  for  a  moment  she 
loathed  the  home  I 

"  Pen,  will  you  love  me  always  ?  "  — 
holding  hun  tight  to  her  breast  "I 
won't  have  anybody  but  you." 

Pen  kissed  her,  the  kiss  meaning  lit- 
tle, and  ran  out  to  the  sentry,  who  made 
a  pet  of  him.  Bnt  what  the  kiss  meant 
was  all  the  future  held  for  her :  she  knew 
that 

Now  came  the  strange  change  which 
no  logician  can  believe  in  or  disprove. 
While  she  stood  there,  holding  her  hands 
over  her  eyes,  trying  to  accept  her  fate, 
it  grew  too  heavy  and  dark  for  her  to 
bear.  What  Helper  she  sought  then, 
and  how,  only  those  who  have  found 
Him  know.  I  only  can  tell  you  that 
presently  she  bared  her  face,  her  nerves 
trembling,  for  the  half-hour  was  nearly 


over,  but  with  a  brave,  still  light  in  her 
hazel  eyes.  The  change  had  come  of 
which  every  soul  is  susceptible.  Very 
bitter  tears  may  have  come  after  that; 
her  life  was  but  a  tawdry  remnant,  she 
might  still  think,  for  that  foul  lie  of  hers 
long  ago ;  bnt  she  would  take  up  the  days 
cheerfully,  and  do  God's  will  with  them. 

There  was  another  step :  not  the  sen- 
try's now.  She  bathed  her  red  eyes, 
and  hastily  drew  her  hair  back  plain. 
Paul  liked  the  curls  falling  about  her 
throat  She  must  never  try  to  please 
him  again.  Never  I  She  must  bid  him 
good-bye  now.  It  meant  forever.  May- 
be when  she  was  dead He  was  com- 
ing :  she  heard  his  foot  on  the  stairs,  his 
hand  on  the  latch.  God  help  her  to  be 
a  true  woman ! 

"  Grey  I " 

He  touched  the  hand  c(^vering  her  eyes. 

"  It  is  so  cold  I  You  mean  to  leave 
me,  Grey?" 

She  drew  back,  mtting  down  on  a  camp- 
chest,  and  looked  up  at  him.  He  had 
not  come  there  to  tempt  her  by  passion- 
ate evil:  she  saw  that  This  pain  he 
had  fought  with  in  his  soul  all  night,  try- 
ing to  see  what  God  meant  by  it,  had 
left  his  face  subdued,  earnest,  sorrowfuL 
Perhaps  since  Paul  Blecker  left  his  moth- 
er's knee  he  had  never  been  so  like  a 
child  as  now. 

"Yes,  I  must  go.  .He  will  not  claim 
me.  I  am  glad  I  was  spared  that  I  'm 
going  to  try  and  do  right  with  the  rest 
of  my  life,  Paul." 

Blecker  said  nothing,  paced  the  floor 
of  the  room,  his  head  sunk  on  his  breast 

"  Let  us  go  out  of  this,"  at  last  "  I  'm 
choked.  I  think  in  the  free  air  we  will 
know  what  is  right,  better." 

She  put  on  her  hood,  and  they  went 
out,  the  girl  drawing  back  on  the  steps, 
lest  he  should  offer  to  assist  her. 

"  I  will  not  touch  you,  Grey,"  he  sdd, 
gravely,  "  unless  you  ^ve  me  leave." 

Somehow,  as  she  followed  him  down 
the  deserted  street,  she  felt  how  puny 
her  trouble  was,  after  all,  to  his.  She 
had  time  to  notice  the  drops  of  sweat 
wrung  out  on  his  forehead,  and  wish  she 
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dared  to  wipe  them  away ;  but  he  strode 
on  in  silence,  forgetting  eyen  her,  facing 
this  inscrutable  fate  that  mastered  them, 
with  a  strong  man's  desperation.  They 
came  to  the  river,. out  of  sight  of  the 
town.     She  stopped. 

**  We  must  wait  here.  I  must  stay 
where  I  can  hear  the  trwn  coming." 

"  The  train,  —  yes.  You  are  going 
in  it  ?    Yet,  Grey,  you  love  me  ?  " 

She  wrung  her  hands  with  a  frighten- 
ed cr}'. 

'*  Paul,  don't  tempt  me.  I  'm  weak : 
you  know  that  Don't  make  me  fouler 
than  I  am.  There  's  something  in  the 
world  better  for  us  than  love :  to  try  to 
be  pure  and  true.  You  'U  help  me  to 
be  that,  dear  Paul  ?  "  —  laying  her  hand 
on  his  arm,  beseechingly.  "  You  '11  not 
keep  me  back  ?  It 's  hard,  you  know," 
—  trying  to  smile,  her  lips  only  growing 
colorless. 

"  I  '11  help  you,  Grey,"  —  his  face  dis- 
torted, touching  her  fingers  for  an  instant 
with  an  unutterable  tenderness.  "I 
knew  this  man  was  here  from  the  first. 
If  there  was  crime  in  our  marriage,  I 
took  it  on  myself.  I  was  not  afraid  to 
face  hell  for  you,  child.  But,  Grey," 
meeting  her  eye,  "  I  love  you.  I  will 
not  risk  your  soul  for  my  selfish  pleasure. 
If  it  be  a  crime  for  you  to  stay  with  me, 
I  will  bid  you  go,  and  never  attempt  to 
see  your  face  again." 

"  If  it  be  a  crime  ?  You  cannot  doubt 
that,  Paul!" 

**  I  do  doubt  it  You  can  obtain  a 
divorce," — looking  at  her,  with  his  color 
changing. 

She  pushed  back  the  hair  from  her 
forehead.  Her  brain  ached.  Where 
was  all  the  clear  reasoning  she  had  meant 
to  meet  him  with  ? 

**No,  I  will  not  do  that  I  know 
the  law  says  it  is  right ;  but  Christ  for- 
bade it  I  can't  argue.  I  only  know 
his  words." 

He  walked  to  and  fro:  he  could  not 
be  still  a  minute,  when  in  pain. 

"  Will  you  sit  there  ?  "  —  motioning 
her  to  a  flat  rock.  "  I  want  to  speak  to 
you." 


She  sat  down,  —  looked  at  the  river. 
If  she  saw  that  look  on  his  face  longer, 
she  would  go  to  him,  though  God's  own 
arm  stretched  between  them.  She  clench- 
ed her  little  hands  together,  something 
in  her  soul  crying  out,  "  I  'm  trying  to 
do  right,"  fiercely,  to  God.  Martyrs  for 
every  religion  have  siud  the  same,  when 
the  heat  crept  closer  over  the  fagots. 
They  were  true  to  the  best  they  could 
discover,  and  He  asks  no  more  of  any 
man. 

"I  want  you  to  hear  me  patiently," 
he  said,  standing  near  her,  and  looking 
down.  "  You  said  there  was  something 
better  for  us  in  the  world  than  love. 
There  is  notldng  for  me.  I  've  not  been 
taught  much  about  God  or  His  ways. 
I  thought  I  'd  learn  them  through  you. 
I  've  lived  a  coarse,  selfish  life.  You 
took  me  out  of  it.  I  am  not  very  selfish, 
loving  you,  little  Grey,"  —  with  a  sad 
smile,  —  "  for  I  will  give  you  up  sooner 
than  hurt  you.  But  if  I  had  married  you, 
I  think  it  would  have  redeemed  me.  I 
want  you,"  passing  his  hand  over  his 
forehead,  uncertainly,  "to  look  at  this 
thing  calmly.  We  '11  put  feeling  aside. 
Because  —  because  it  matters  more  than 
life  or  death  to  me." 

He  was  silent  a  moment 

"  All  night  I  have  been  trying  to  face 
it  dispassionately,  with  reason.  I  have 
succeeded  now." 

It  is  a  pitifiil  thing  to  see  a  man 
choke  down  such  weakness.  Grey  would 
not  see  it:  her  eyes  were  fastened  on 
her  hands.  He  controlled  himself,  going 
on  rapidly. 

**  I  say  nothing  of  myself.  I  'm  only 
a  weak,  passionate  man ;  but  I  mean  to 
let  your  soul  be  pure.  Yet  I  believe  you 
judge  wrongly  in  this.  You  think  of 
marriage,  as  women  in  your  State  and 
in  the  South  are  taught  to  think,  as  a 
thing  irrevocable.  There  are  men  in 
New  England  who  hold  other  views, — 
pure,  good  men,  Grey.  I  've  tried  to  put 
you  from  my  mind,  and  look  at  society 
as  it  is,  with  its  corrupt,  mercenary  mai> 
riages,  and  I  believe  their  theory  is  the 
only  feasible  and  just,  —  that  only  those 
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bound  hy  secret  affinity  to  each  other 
are  truly  married." 

Grey's  face  flushed. 

**  I  have  heard  the  theory,  and  its  re- 
sults,"— low. 

"  Because  it  has  been  seized  upon  as  a 
cloak  by  false  men.  Use  your  reason, 
Grey.  Do  not  be  blinded  by  popular 
prejudice.  Your  fate  and  mine  rest  on 
this  question." 

"  I  will  try  to  understand." 
'    She  faced  him  gravely. 

"  Whom  God  hath  joined  together  no 
man  shall  put  asunder.  Somewhere, 
when  our  souls  were  made,  I  think.  He 
joined  us,  Grey.    You  know  that." 

"I  do  know  it" 

She  stood  up,  not  shrinking  from  his 
eye  now,  —  her  womanly  nature,  clear 
and  brave,  looking  out  from  hers. 

^*  I  will  not  speak  of  love :  you  know 
what  that  is.  You  know  you  need  me : 
you  have  moulded  your  very  thought  and 
life  in  mine.  It  is  right  it  should  be  so. 
God  meant  it.  He  made  them  male  and 
female :  taught  them  by  that  instinct  of 
nearness  to  know  when  the  two  souls 
mated  in  eternity  had  found  each  other. 
Then  the  only  true  marriage  comes, — 
pure,  helpful,  resting  on  God,  stretching 
out  strong,  healthy  aid  to  His  humanity. 
Hie  true  souls,  lovers,  have  found  each 
other  now.  Grey." 

He  came  to  her,  —  took  her  hands  in 
his. 

^1  know  that,"— her  pale  face  still 
lifted. 

"  Then,"— all  the  passion  of  a  life  in 
his  voice, — "what  shall  come  between 
US?  If,  in  God's  eye,  who  is  Love, 
you  love  me  purely,  have  given  me  the 
life  of  your  life  to  keep,  is  a  foul,  ly- 
ing vow,  uttered  to  a  nmn  scarce  made 
in  God's  image,  to  keep  us  apart?  I 
tell  you,  your  soul's  health  and  mine  de- 
pend on  this." 

She  did  not  speak:  her  breath  came 
labored  and  thick. 

"  You  will  come  with  me,  Grey.  You 
shall  not  go  back  to  the  slavery  yonder, 
drawing  out  the  bit  of  time  God  gave 
you,  in  which  to  develop  your  soul,  in 


coddling  selfish  brats,  and  kitchen-work« 
There  are  homes  where  men  and  women 
enfranchise  themselves  from  the  cursed 
laws  of  society, — Phalansteries, — where 
each  soul  develops  itself  out  of  the  inner 
centre  of  eternal  truth  and  love  accord* 
ing  to  its  primal  bent,  free  to  ;^'ield  to 
its  instincts  and  affinities.  I  learned 
their  theory  long  ago,  but  I  never  be- 
lieved in  it  until  now.  We  will  go  there. 
Grey.  We  will  be  governed  by  the  laws 
of  our  own  nature.  It  will  be  a  fr*ee, 
beautiful  life,  my  own.  Music  and  Art 
and  Nature  shall  surround  us  with  an 
etem^  harmony.  We  wiU  have  work, 
true  work,  such  as  suits  our  native  pow- 
er;  these  talents  smothered  in  your  brain 
and  mine  shall  come  to  life  in  vigorous 
growth.  Here  in  the  world,  struggling 
meanly  for  food,  this  cannot  be.  That 
shall  be  the  true  Utopia,  Grey.  Some 
day  all  mankind  shall  so  live.  We, 
now.  Will  you  come  ?  "  —  drawing  her 
sofUy  towards  him.  "  You  do  not  yield  ?  " 
—  looking  in  her  face.  "  I  am  sincere. 
I  see  the  truth  of  the  life -scheme  of 
these  people  through  my  love  for  you. 
No  human  soul  can  reach  its  full  stature, 
unless  it  be  fi*ee  and  happy.  There  is  no 
chain  on  women  such  as  marriages  like 
yours." 

Still  silence. 

"  I  say  that  there  are  slaveries  in  so- 
ciety, and  false  marriages  are  the  worst; 
and  until  you  and  all  women  are  free 
from  them,  you  never  can  become  what 
Grod  meant  you  to  be.  Do  I  speak 
truth?" 

"  It  is  true." 

"  You  will  come  with  me,  then  ?  "  — 
his  face  growing  red. 

For  one  moment  her  head  rested  agsunst 
the  rock,  languid  and  nerveless.  Then 
she  stood  erect. 

"  I  will  not  go,  Paul." 

He  caught  her  arm ;  but  she  shook  him 
off,  and  held  her  hand  to  her  side  to  keep 
down  an  actual  physical  pain  that  some 
women  suffer  when  their  hearts  are  tried. 
Her  cyes^  it  may  be,  were  wakened  into 
a  new  resolve.  It  was  useless  for  him  now 
to  appeal  to  feeling  or  passion :  he  had 
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left  the  decision  to  her  reason,  —  to  her 
ftith.    Thej  were  stronger  than  he. 

"  I  will  not  go,  Paul" 

No  answer. 

"  I  have  no  words  like  yon," — raising 
her  hands  to  her  head,— <*  but  I  feel  you 
are  wrong  in  what  you  say." 

She  tried  to  collect  herself,  then  went 
on. 

**  It  is  true  that  women  sell  themselv^. 
I  did  it, — to  escape.  I  was  taught  wrong, 
as  girls  are.  It  's  true,  Paul,  that  wom- 
en are  cramped  and  unhaj^y  through 
fiilse  marriages,  and  that  there  are  curs- 
ed laws  in  society  that  defraud  the  poor 
and  the  dave." 

She  stopped,  pale  and  fiightened,  strug- 
gling to  find  utterance,  not  being  used  to 
put  her  thought  into  words.  He  watch- 
ed her  keenly. 

"  But  it  is  not  true,  Paul,"— with  chok- 
ed eagerness, — "  that  this  life  was  given 
to  us  only  to  develop  our  souls,  to  be  fi-ee 
and  happy.  That  will  come  after,  —  in 
heaven.  It  is  given  here  only  to  those 
who  pray  for  it  There 's  something  bet- 
ter here.'* 

"What?" 

"To  submit.  It  seems  to  me  there 
are  some  great  laws— for  the  good  of  alL 
When  we  break  them,  we  must  submit. 
Let  them  go  over  us,  and  try  to  help 
others, — what  is  that  text?"  holding 
her  head  a  minute,—" '  even  as  the  Son 
of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister.' " 

"  You  mean  to  submit  ?  " 

"  I  do.  I  married  that  man  of  my  own 
free  will :  driven,  maybe,  by  mean  fears, 
— but  —  I  did  it  I  will  not  forswear 
myself." 

She  gained  courage  as  she  went  on. 

"  I  believe  that  God  Himself,  and  that 
our  Lord,  taught  the  meaning  of  a  true 
marriage  as  you  do,  —  that  without  that 
affinity  it  is  none.  The  curse  comes  to 
every  woman  who  disregards  it  It  has 
come  to  me.    I  '11  bear  it" 

"Throwitoff.  Come  out  ofthe  foul  lie." 

"I  will  live  no  lie,  Paul.  I  never 
would  have  gone  with  John  Gumey  as 
his  wife,  if  he  had  claimed  me." 
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"Then  you  are  free  to  be  mine,"— > 
coming  a  step  nearer. 

She  drew  back. 

"I  don't  think  He  taught  that  lean- 
not  go  behind  His  words." 

"  Grey,  I  will  not  drag  you  one  step 
where  your  free  will  does  not  lead  you- 
Last  night  I  said,  *  I  love  this  woman  so 
well  that  I  will  leave  her  sooner  than 
drag  her  into  crime.'  You  shall  do  what 
you  think  right    I  will  be  silent" 

"  Good  bye,  then,  Paul" 

Yet  he  did  not  take  the  offered  hand : 
stood  moodily  looking  down  into  the  wa- 
ter, crushing  back  something  in  his  heart, 
— the  only  thing  in  his  life  dear  or  pleas- 
ant, it  may  be. 

"  Oh,  if  women  knew  what  it  is  to 
sell  themselves  I  They  wDl  marry  more 
purely,  maybe,  soon.  I  believe  that  Christ 
made  the  marriage -vow  binding,  Paul, 
because,  though  some  might  break  it  with 
pure  intent,  yet,  if  it  were  of  no  avail,  as 
it  is  in  those  Homes  you  talk  of,  and  in 
Indiana,  women  would  become  more  de- 
graded by  brutal  men,  live  falser  lives, 
than  even  now.  I  'm  afraid,  Paul," — 
with  a  Borrowfrd  smile,—"  men  will  have 
to  educate  the  inner  law  of  their  natures 
more,  before  they  can  live  out  from  it: 
until  then  we  '11  have  to  obey  an  outer 
law.  You  know  how  your  Phalansteries 
have  ended." 

While  she  spoke,  she  gathered  her  man- 
tle about  her.  It  was  a  good  thing  to  talk 
fkst  and  lightly,  so  that  he  would  leave 
her  without  more  pain.  God  had  helped 
her  do  right  It  was  bravest,  most  Christ- 
like,  for  her  to  bear  the  loss  she  had 
brought  on  herself,  and  to  renounce  a 
happiness  she  had  made  guilty.    But,  if 

women  knew Sitting  on  the  rock 

by  the  water's  edge,  she  thrust  her  fingers 
into  the  damp  mould  wiUi  a  thought  of 
the  time  when  she  could  lie  under  it,  -^ 
grow  clean,  through  the  strange  processes 
of  death,  from  all  impurity.  If  she  could 
but  creep  down  there  now,  a  false-sworn, 
unloving  wife,  out  of  this  man's  sight,  out 
of  God's  sight! 

"Will  you  go?**  —  looking  up  with 
blanched  cheek.    "  You  were  never  so 
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noble  as  now,  Paul  Blecker,  wli^i  you 
left  me  to  myself  to  judge.  If  you  had 
only  touched  my  love  "  ^— 

**  Yon  would  have  yielded.  I  know. 
I  *m  not  utterly  base,  Grey.  I  am  glad," 
his  face  growing  red,  "  you  think  I  have 
been  honorable.  I  tried  to  be.  I  want 
to  act  as  a  man  (^  gentle  blood  and  a 
Chrisdan  would  do,  —  though  I  'm  not 
either." 

It  was  a  chiralric  face  that  looked  down 
on  her,  though  nervous  and  haggard.  She 
saw  that  How  bare  and  mean  her  life 
yawned  before  her  that  moment!  how 
all  quiet  and  joy  waited  fi)r  her  in  the 
arms  hanging  listlessly  by  his  side,  as 
if  their  work  in  life  were  done !  Must 
she  sacrijGlce  her  life  to  an  eternal  law 
of  God?  Was  this  Free  Love  so  vile 
a  thing? 

"Will  you  go?"  —  rising  suddenly. 
"  While  you  stand  there,  the  Devil  comes 
very  near  me,  PauL"  She  held  out  her 
hand.  '*  You  would  despise  me,  if  I 
yielded  now." 

"  I  might,  but  I  would  love  you  all  the 
same,  Grey,"— with  a  miserable  attempt 
at  a  smile.  He  took  the  hand,  holding  it 
in  Ids  a  moment  "  Good  bye,"— all  feel- 
ing frozen  out  of  his  voice.  **  You  "ve 
done  right,  Grey.  It  will  be  better  fw 
us  some  day.  We  '11  think  of  that, — al- 
ways." 

"  You  suffer.  I  have  made  your  life 
wretched,"  —  clinging  suddenly  to  him. 

"  No," — turning  his  head  away.  "  Nev- 
er mind.  I  am  not  a  child,  Grey.  Men 
do  not  die  of  grief.  They  take  up  hard 
w<H>k,  and  that  strengthens  them.  And 
my  little  giri  will  be  happy.  Her  Grod 
will  blesB  her;  for  she  is  a  true,  good 
girL    Yes,  true.    You  judged  rightly." 

For  Blecker  had  taken  up  the  alien 
Socialist  dogma  that  day  sincerely,  but 
driven  to  it  by  passion :  now  he  swayed 
back  to  his  old-fashioned  faith  in  maiv 
riage,  as  one  c<xnes  to  solid  land  after 
a  plunge  in  the  upheaving  surf. 

"  Good  bye,  Paul" 

The  sunlight  fell  on  their  faces  with  a 
white  brilliance,  as  they  stood,  their  hands 
clasped,  for  a  nu»nent    The  girl  never 


saw  it  afterwards  without  a  sudden  feel- 
ing of  hate,  as  though  it  had  jeered  at 
her  mortal  pain.  Then  Paul  Blecker 
stood  alone  by  the  river-side,  with  only 
a  dull  sense  that  the  day  was  bright  and 
unfeeling,  and  that  something  was  gone 
from  the  world,  never  to  come  back. 
The  life  before  he  had  known  her  ofiei> 
ed  itself  to  him  again  in  a  bare  remem- 
brance :  the  heat  to  get  on,  —  the  keen 
bai^ains,  —  friendships  with  fellows  that 
shook  him  off  when  they  married,  not 
caring  that  it  hurt  him,  —  he,  without  a 
home  or  religion,  keeping  out  of  vice  only 
from  an  inborn  choice  to  be  clean.  That 
was  all.  Pah  1  God  help  us !  What  was 
this  life  worth,  after  all  ?  He  glanced  at 
the  town,  laid  in  ashes.  The  war  was 
foul  indeed,  yet  in  it  there  was  room  for 
high  chivalric  purpose.  Could  he  so  end 
his  life  ?  She  would  know  it,  and  love 
him  more  that  he  died  an  honorable 
death.  Shame  I  and  cowardly  too  I  — 
was  there  nothing  worth  finding  in  the 
world  besides  a  woman's  love  ?  —  he  was 
no  puling  boy.  If  there  were,  what  was 
it  —  for  him  ? 

He  looked  down  at  the  dull  sweep  of 
the  valley,  heard  the  whistle  of  the  train 
that  was  carrying  her  away,  and  saw 
the  black  trail  of  smoke  against  the  sky, 
— stood  silently  watching  it  until  the  last 
bit  of  smoke  even  had  disappeared.  A 
woman  would  have  worked  off  in  tears 
or  hysteric  cries  what  pain  came  then ; 
but  the  man  only  swallowed  once  or 
twice,  lighted  his  cigar,  and  with  a  grim 
smile  went  down  the  road. 

My  story  is  nearly  ended.  I  have  no 
time  nor  wish,  these  war^ays,  to  study 
dramatic  effects,  or  to  shift  large  and 
cautiously  painted  scenes  or  the  actors, 
for  the  mere  tickling  of  your  eyes  and 
ears.  One  or  two  facts  in  the  histo- 
ry of  these  people  are  enough  to  give 
for  my  purpose:  they  are  for  women, 
— nervous,  greedy,  discontented  women : 
to  learn  from  them  (if  I  could  put  the 
truth  into  forcible  enough  English)  that 
truth  of  Christ's  teaching,  which  has  un- 
accountably been  let  slip  out  of  our  mod- 
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em  tiieology,  that  his  help  is  temporal 
as  well  as  spiritual,  deals  with  coarsest, 
most  practical  needs,  and  is  sworn  to  her 
who  struggles  to  be  true  to  her  best  self, 
that  what  she  asks,  believing,  she  shall 
receive.  That  is  the  point,  —  believing. 
**  Therefore  I  say  unto  you.  What  things 
soever  ye  desire,  when  ye  pray,  believe 
that  ye  receive  them,  and  ye  shall  have 
them." 

How  many  tragedies  of  life  besides  fine- 
spun novels  would  suddenly  be  brought 
to  an  end,  if  the  heroine  were  only  a 
common-sense,  believing  Christian  of  the 
old-fashioned  pattern !  Doctor  Blecker, 
going  into  the  war  after  the  day  he  part- 
ed firom  the  girl  at  Harper's  Ferr}',  with 
a  sense  of  as  many  fighting  influences  in 
his  life  as  there  were  in  the  army,  had 
no  under-sight  of  the  clear  mapping-out 
of  the  years  for  him,  controlled  by  the 
simple  request  of  the  woman  yonder  who 
loved  him.  She  dared  not  repeat  that 
prayer  now ;  but  it  had  gone  up  once  out 
of  a  childish  trust,  and  was  safely  written 
down  above. 

Let  us  pass  over  five  or  six  months, 
and  follow  Paul  Blecker  to  Fredericks- 
burg, the  night  after  that  bloodiest  day 
for  the  Federal  forces,  in  December.  It 
was  the  fourth  battle  in  which  he  had 
taken  part  Now  a  man  grows  blasi, 
in  a  manner,  even  of  wholesale  slaugh- 
ter; he  plodded  his  way  quietly,  indif- 
ferently almost,  therefore,  over  the  pla- 
teau below  the  first  range  of  hills,  his 
instrument -case  in  hand,  drinking  firom 
his  brandy-flask  now  and  then  to  keep 
'  down  nausea.  The  night  was  clear,  — 
a  low,  wan  moon  peering  from  the  west, 
a  warm  wind  from  the  river  drifting  the 
heavy  billows  of  smoke  away  from  the 
battle-field.  He  picked  his  steps  with 
difficulty,  unwilling  to  tread  upon  even 
the  dead :  they  lay  in  heaps  here,  thrown 
aside  by  the  men  who  were  removing  the 
wounded.  The  day  was  lost:  he  fan- 
cied he  could  read  on  even  the  white  up- 
turned faces  a  bitter  defeat.  Firing  had 
ceased  an  hour  ago ;  only  at  long  inter- 
vals on  the  far  left  a  dull  throb  was  heard, 
as  though  the  heart  of  the  Kight  pulsed 


heavily  and  feverishly  in  her  sleep :  no 
other  sound,  save  the  constant,  deaden- 
ing roll  of  ambulances  going  out  from 
this  Valley  of  Death.  The  field  where 
he  stood  was  below  the  ridge  on  which 
were  placed  Lee's  batteries ;  for  ten  hours 
the  grand  division  of  Sumner  had  charg- 
ed the  heights  here,  the  fog  shutting  out 
firom  them  all  but  the  impregnable  foe  in 
firont,  and  the  bit  of  blue  sky  above,  the 
last  glimpse  of  life  they  were  to  see,  — 
chai^ging  with  the  slow,  cumulative  ener- 
gy of  an  ocean-suif  upon  a  rock,  and  ebb- 
ing back  at  last,  spent,  leaving  behind 
the  drift  of  a  horrible  wetness  on  tiie 
grass,  and  uncounted  murdered  souls  to 
go  back  to  God. 

The  night  now  was  bright  and  color- 
less, as  I  said,  except  where  a  burning 
house  down  by  the  canal  made  a  faded 
safiron  glare.  The  Doctor  had  entered 
a  small  thicket  of  locust-trees ;  the  moon- 
light penetrated  clearly  through  their 
thin  trunks,  but  the  dead  on  the  grass 
lay  in  shadow.  He  carried  a  lantern, 
therefore,  as  he  gently  turned  them  over, 
searching  for  some  one.  It  was  a  Penn- 
sylvania regiment  which  had  held  that 
wood  longest,  —  McKinstry's.  Half  a 
dozen  other  men  were  employed  like  the 
Doctor,  —  Irish,  generally:  they  don't 
forget  the  fellows  that  messed  with  them 
as  quickly  as  our  countrymen  do. 

"  We  're  in  luck,  Dan  Reilly,"  said 
one.  '*  Here  's  the  Docthor  himself. 
Av  we  hed  the  b'ys  now,  we  'd  be 
complate,"  —  turning  over  one  face  af- 
ter another,  unmistakably  Dutch  or  Pu- 
ritan. 

*'£v  it  's  Pat  O'Shaughnessy  yez 
want,"  said  another,  **he  'd  be  afUier 
gittin'  ayont  the  McManuses,  an'  here 
they  are.  They  *re  Fardowners  on'y. 
Pat 's  Corkonian,  he  is ;  he  '11  be  near- 
er th'  inemy  by  a  fut,  I  'U  ingage  yez." 

*<  He  's  my  cousin," — hard  tugging  at 
the  dead  bodies  with  one  arm  ;•— the  oth- 
er hung  powerless.  "  I  can't  face  Mary 
an'  her  childher  agin  an'  say  I  lift  h^ 
man  widout  Christian  burial  —  HowM 
yer  sowl!  Dan  Reilly,  give  us  a  lift} 
here  he  is.    Are  ye  dead,  Pat  ?  ** 
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One  e^e  in  the  blackened  face  open- 
ed. 

**  On'y  my  leg.  *  O'Shaughnessy  agin 
th'  warld,  an'  the  warM  agin  ih'  Divil  I '  ** 
—which  wBB  received  with  a  cheer  from 
the  Corkonians. 

"  Av  yer  Honor,"  inannated  Dan, 
**wnd  attind  to  this  poor  man,  we  'd  be 
proud  to  diflkiver  the  frind  yon  're  in 
■srch  of." 

Blocker  glanced  at  the  stont  Irishmen 
aboidt  him,  with  kind  fkces  nnder  all 
the  whiskey,  and  stronger  anns  than  his 
own." 

*♦  I  will,  boys.  You  know  him,  —  he 's 
in  yonr  regiment,  —  Captsdn  McKinstry. 
He  fell  in  this  wood,  they  teU  me." 

'*  I  think  I  know  him,"— his  head  to 
one  side.  "  Woodenish-looking  chap^  all 
run  np  into  shoulders,  with  yeUow  hair  ?  " 

Blecker  nodded,  and  motioned  them 
to  carry  O'Shanghnessy  into  a  low  tool- 
boose  near,  a  mere  shed,  half  tumbling 
down  from  a  shell  that  had  shattered  its 
side.  There  was  a  bench  there,  where 
they  conld  lay  the  wounded  man,  how- 
ever. He  stooped  over  the  big  mangled 
body,  joking  with  him,  —  it  was  the  best 
comfort  to  Pat  to  give  him  a  chance  to 
show  how  little  he  cared  for  the  surgeon's 
knife,  —  glancing  now  and  then  at  the 
pearly  embankment  of  clouds  in  the 
south,  or  at  the  delicate  locust-boughs  in 
black  and  shivering  tracery  against  the 
moonlight,  tiying  to  shut  his  ears  to  the 
uiceasing  under -current  of  moans  that 
reached  him  in  the  silence. 

Seeing  him  there  with  his  lantern  and 
instruments,  they  brought  him  one  wound- 
ed man  after  another,  to  whom  he  gave 
what  aid  he  could,  and  then  despatched 
them  in  the  army-wagons,  looking  impa- 
'  tiently  after  Dan,  in  his  search  for  the 
Captain.  He  had  not  known  before  how 
much  he  cared  for  McKinstry,  with  a  cu- 
rious protecting  care.  Other  men  in  the 
army  were  more  his  chums  than  Mac,  but 
they  were  coarse,  able  to  take  care  of 
th^nselves.  Mac  was  like  that  simple- 
hearted  old  Israelite  in  whom  there  was 
no  guile.  In  the  camp  he  had  been  per- 
petually imposed  on  by  his  men,— giving 


ihem  treats  of  fresh  beef  and  bread,  and 
tracts  at  the  same  time.  They  laughed 
at  him,  but  were  oddly  fond  of  him ;  he 
was  a  sharp  disciplinarian,  but  was  too 
quiet,  they  always  had  thought,  to  have 
much  pluck. 

Blecker,  glancing  at  his  watch,  saw 
that  it  was  eleven ;  the  moon  was  sink- 
ing fast,  her  level  rays  fainter  and  bluer, 
as  from  some  farther  depth  of  rest  and 
quiet  than  before.  His  keenly  set  ears 
distinguished  just  then  an  even  tramp 
among  the  abrupt  sounds  without,  —  the 
feet  of  two  or  three  men  carrying  weight. 

♦*  He 's  here,  Zur,"  ssud  Dan,  who  held 
the  feet,  tenderly  enough.  "  Aisy  now, 
Vys.  It'snotbar'lsye'reKftin'."  They 
laid  him  down.  "  Fur  up  th'  ridge  he 
was:  not  many  blue -coats  fiirder  an. 
That  's  true,"  —  in  a  loud,  hearty  tone. 
"  I  'm  doubtin',"  in  an  aside,  "  it 's  all 
over  wid  him.  I  11  howld  the  lantern, 
Zur." 

"  You,  Blecker  ?  "  McKinstry  mutter- 
ed, as  he  opened  his  eyes  with  his  usual 
pleased  smile.    "  We  've  lost  the  day  ?  " 

*•  Yes.  No  matter  now,  Mac.  Quiet 
one  moment,"  —  cutting  the  boot  from 
his  leg. 

"  Not  afiy  of  my  boys  escaped,"  —  a 
sort  of  spasm  passing  over  his  face.  *  *  Tell 
them  at  home  they  fought  nobly,  —  no- 
bly." 

His  voice  died  down.  Blecker  finished 
his  examination,  — it  needed  but  a  min- 
ute,— then  softly  replaced  the  leg,  and, 
coming  up,  stood  quiet,  only  wiping  the 
dampness  off  his  forehead.  Dan  set  down 
the  lantern. 

"  I  '11  go,  Zur,"  he  whispered.  "  Ther' 
's  work  outside,  belike." 

The  Doctor  nodded.  McKinstry  open- 
ed his  eyes. 

"  Good  bye,  my  friend,"  —  stfetehing 
out  his  hand  to  Dan.  "  My  brother  could 
n't  have  been  kinder  to  me  than  you  were 
to-night." 

"  Good  bye,  Zur."  The  rough  thrust 
out  his  great  fist  eagerly.  **  God  open 
the  gate  wide  for  yer  Honor,  the  night," 
—  clearing  his  voice,  as  he  went  out. 

<*  I  'm  going,  then,  Blecker  ?  " 
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Paul  could  not  meet  the  womanidi 
blue  eyes  turned  towards  him :  he  turn- 
ed abruptly  away. 

"Why!  why!  Tutl  I  did  not  think 
you  cared,  Paul," — tightening  his  grasp 
of  the  hand  in  his.  Then,  closing  his 
ey^  he  covered  his  face  with  his  left 
hand,  and  was  silent  awhile. 

"  Go,  Doctor,"  he  said,  at  last  "  I 
forgot  that  others  need  you.  Go  at  once. 
I  'm  very  comfortable  here." 

"  I  will  not  go.  Do  you  see  this  ?  "  — 
pointing  to  the  stream  of  bright  arterial 
blood.  **  It  was  madness  to  throw  your 
life  away  thus ;  a  handkerchief  tightened 
here  would  have  sufficed  undl  they  car-  . 
ried  you  oflf  the  field." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  knew.  But  the  wound 
came  just  as  we  were  charging.  Sabre- 
cut,  it  was.  If  I  had  said  I  was  wound- 
ed, the  men  would  have  fallen  back.  I 
thought  we  could  take  that  battery ;  but 
we  did  not  No  matter.  All  right  You 
ought  to  go  ?  " 

"No.  Have  you  no  message  fop 
home  ?  "  —  pushing  back  the  yellow  hair 
as  gently  as  a  woman.  The  mild  face 
grew  distorted  again  and  pale. 

"  I  've  a  letter,  —  in  my  carpet- sack, 
in  our  tent  I  wrote  it  last  night  It 
's  to  Lizzy,  —  you  will  deliver  it,  Doc- 
tor?" 

"IwiU.    Yes." 

"  It  may  be  lost  now,  —  there  is  such 
confusion  in  the  camp.  The  key  is  in 
my  right  pocket,  —  inside  the  spectacle- 
case  :  have  you  got  it  ?  " 

"Yes." 

Blocker  could  hardly  keep  back  a 
smile:  even  the  pocket -furniture  was 
neatly  ordered  in  the  hour  of  death. 

"  If  it  is  lost,"  —  turning  his  head  rest- 
lessly, —  "  light  your  lantern,  Blecker, 

it  is  so  dark,  —  if  it  is,  —  tell  her  " 

his  voice  was  gone.  "  Tell  her,"  lifting 
himself  suddenly,  with  the  force  of  death, 
*'  to  be  pure  and  true.  My  loving  little 
girl,  Lizzy,  —  wife."  Blecker  drew  his 
head  on  his  shoulder.  "I  thought — the 
holidays  were  coming," — closing  his  eyes 
again  wearily,—"  for  us.  But  God  knows. 
All  right!" 


His  lips  moved,  but  the  sound  was 
inaudible;  he  smiled  cheerfully,  held 
Paul's  hand  closer,  and  then  his  head 
grew  heavy  as  lead,  being  nothing  but 
clay.  For  the  true  knight  and  loyal 
gentleman  was  gone  to  the  Master  of  all 
honor,  to  learn  a  broader  manhood  and 
deeds  of  higher  emprise. 

Paul  Blecker  stood  silent  a  moment, 
and  then  covered  the  homely,  kind  face 
reverently. 

"  I  would  as  lief  have  seen  a  woman 
die,"  he  said,  and  turned  away. 

Two  or  three  men  came  up,  carrying 
others  on  a  broken  door  and  on  a  fence- 
board. 

"  Hyur  's  th*  Doctor,"  —  laying  them 
on  a  hillock  of  grass.  "  Uh  wish  ye  'd 
see  toh  these  pore  chaps.  Doctor,"  — 
with  a  strong  Maryland  accent     "  One 

o'  them 's  t'  other  side,  but " and 

so  lefb  them. 

One  of  them  was  a  burly  Western 
boatman,  with  mop -like  red  hair  and 
beard.  Blecker  looked,  at  him,  shook 
his  head,  and  went  on. 

"  No  use  ?  "  —  gritting  his  heavy  jaw. 
"  Well ! " — swallowing,  as  if  he  accepted 
death  in  that  terrible  breath.  "  £h,  Doc* 
tor?    Do  you  hear?    Wait  a  bit,"  — 

fumbling  at  his  jacket     "  I  can't 

There  *s  a  V  in  my  pocket  I  wish  you 
'd  send  it  to  the  old  woman, — mother,  — 
Mrs.  Jane  Carr,  Cincinnati,  —  with  my 
love." 

The  Doctor  stopped  to  speak  to  him, 
and  then  passed  to  the  next,  —  a  fair- 
haired  boy,  with  three  bullet-holes  in  his 
coat,  one  in  his  breast 

"  W'dl  I  die  ?  "  —  trying  to  keep  his 
lips  firm. 

"Tut!  tut!  No.  Only  a  flesh-wound. 
Drink  that,  and  you  '11  be  able  to  go 
back  to  the  hospital, — be  well  in  a  week 
OP  two." 

"I  did  not  want  to  die,  though  I 
was  not  afraid,"  —  looking  up  anxious- 
ly; "but" 

But  the  Doctor  had  lefl  him,  and, 
kneeling  down  in  the  mud,  was  turning 
the  wounded  Confederate  over  on  his 
back,  that  he  might  see  his  face. 
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The  boy  saw  him  catch  up  his  lantern 
and  peer  eagerly  at  him  with  shortened 
breath. 

"Whatisit?    Ishedead?" 

'*No,  not  dead," — putting  down  the 
lantern. 

But  Yery  near  it,  this  man,  John 
Gumey,  —  so  near  that  it  needed  no 
deed  of  Blocker's  to  make  him  pass  the 
bound.  Only  a  few  moments' neglect.  A 
bandage,  a  skilful  touch  oi*  two,  care  in 
the  hospitals,  might  save  him. 

But  what  claim  had  he  on  Paul  that 
he  should  do  this  ?  For  a  moment  the 
hot  blood  in  the  little  Doctor^s  yeins  throb- 
bed fiercely,  as  he  rose  slowly,  and,  tak- 
ing his  lantern,  stood  looking  down. 

*^In  an  hour,"  glancing  criticaUy  at 
him,  <*  he  will  be  dead." 

Something  within  him  coolly  added, 
"And  Paul  Blocker  a  murderer." 

But  he  choked  it  down,  and  picked 
his  steps  through,  scorched  winter  stub- 
ble, dead  horses,  men,  wagon -wheels, 
acroas  the  field;  thinking,  as  he  went, 
of  Grey  fi-ee,  his  child-love,  true,  coax- 
ing, coming  to  his  tired  arms  once  more ; 
of  the  home  on  the  farm  yonder,  he 
meant  to  buy,— he,  the  rough,  jolly  &r- 
mer,  and  she,  busy  Grey,  bustling  Grey, 
with  her  loving,  fusang  ways.  Why, 
it  came  like  a  flash  to  him  I  Yet,  as 
it  came,  tugging  at  his  heart  with  the 
whole  strength  of  his  blood,  he  turned, 
this  poor,  thwarted,  passionate  little  Doc- 
tor, and  b^an  jogging  back  to  the  locust- 
woods,  —  passing  many  wounded  men  of 
his  own  kith  and  spirit,  and  going  back 
to  Gumey. 

Because  —  he  was  his  enemy. 

**  Thank  God,  I  am  not  utterly  de- 
based I "  —  grinding  the  tobacco  vehe- 
mently in  his  teeth. 

He  walked  faster,  seeing  that  the  moon 
was  gcnng  down,  leaving  the  battle-field 
in  shadow.  Overiiead,  the  sinking  light, 
striking  upward  from  the  horizon,  had 
worked  the  black  dome  into  depths  of 
fiwtted  nlver.  Blecker  saw.  it,  though 
paasion  made  his  step  unsteady  and  his 
eye  dim.  Ko  man  could  do  a  mean,  foul 
deed  while  God  stretched  out  such  a  tem- 


ple-roof as  that  for  his  soul  to  live  in, 
was  the  thought  that  dully  touched  his 
outer  consciousness.  But  little  Grey! 
If  he  could  go  home  to  her  to-morrow, 
and,  lifting  her  thin,  tired  face  from  the 
machine,  hold  it  to  his  breast,  and  say, 
"  You  're  firee  now,  forever  1 "    O  God  I 

He  stopped,  pulling  his  coat  across  his 
breast  in  Ids  clenched  hands,  —  then,  af- 
ter a  moment,  went  on,  his  arms  falling 
powerless. 

"  I  'm  a  child  I  It  is  of  no  use  to 
think  of  it  I  Never  I "  —  his  hard,  black 
eyes,  that  in  these  last  few  months  had 
grown  sad  and  questioning  as  a  child's, 
looking  to  the  north  hill,  as  he  strode 
along,  as  though  he  were  bidding  some 
one  good-bye.  And  when  he  came  to 
the  hillock  and  knelt  down  again  beside 
Gumey,  there  was  no  malice  in  them.  He 
was  faithful  in  every  touch  and  draught 
and  probe.  With  the  wish  in  his  heart 
to  thrust  the  knife  into  the  heart  of  the 
unconscious  man  lying  before  him,  he 
touched  him  as  though  he  had  been  his 
brother. 

Gumey,  opening  his  eyes  at  last,  saw 
the  yellow,  haggard  face,  in  its  fringe 
of  black  beard,  as  rigid  as  if  cut  out  of 
stone,  very  near  his  own.  The  grave, 
hopeless  eyes  subdued  him. 

'*  Take  me  out  of  this,"  he  moaned. 

**  You  are  going —  to  the  hospital,"  — 
helping  some  men  lifl  him  into  an  am- 
bulance. 

"  Slowly,  my  good  fellows.  I  will  fol- 
low you." 

He  did  follow  them.  Let  us  give  the 
man  credit  for  every  step  of  that  follow- 
ing, the  more  that  the  evil  in  his  blood 
struggled  so  fiercely  with  such  a  mortal 
pain  as  he  went  In  Fredericksburg, 
one  of  the  old  family -homesteads  had 
been  taken  for  a  camp-hospitaL  As 
they  laid  Gumey  on  a  heap  of  straw  in 
the  library,  a  surgeon  passed  through 
the  room. 

"  Story,"  said  Paul,  catching  his  arm, 
"  see  to  that  man :  this  is  your  post,  I 
believe.  I  have  dressed  his  wound.  I 
cannot  do  more." 

Story  did  not  know  the  meaning  of 
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that  He  stock  Lib  eje-glassefl  over  liis 
hook-nose,  and  stooped  down,  being  near- 
sighted. 

'^  Hardly  worth  while  to  put  him  un- 
der my  care,  or  anybody's.  The  fellow 
will  not  live  until  morning.** 

"  I  don't  know.     I  did  what  I  could." 

**  Nothing  more  to  be  done.  —  Parr 
's  out  of  lint,  did  you  know  ?  He  's 
enough  to  provoke  Job,  that  fellow  I  I 
warned  him  especially  about  lint  and 
supporters.  —  Why,  Blecker,  you  are 
worn  out,"  —  looking  at  him  closer.  **  It 
has  been  a  hard  fight" 

^*  Yes,  I  am  tired ;  it  was  a  hard  fight" 

"I  must  find  Parr  about  that  lint, 
and  " 

Paul  walked  to  the  window,  breathing 
heavy  draughts  of  the  fresh  morning  air. 
The  man  would  not  die,  he  thought 
Grey  would  never  be  free.  Na  Yet, 
since  he  was  a  child,  before  he  began  to 
grapple  his  way  throu^  the  woHd,  he 
had  neve^  known  such  a  cheerful  quiet 
as  that  which  filled  his  eyes  with  tears 
now ;  for,  if  the  fight  had  been  hard, 
Paul  Blecker  had  won  the  victory. 

Sunday  morning  dawned  cold  and  win- 
dy. Now  and  then,  volle}'s  of  musketry, 
or  a  repulse  fhim  the  Southern  batteries 
on  the  heights,  filled  the  blue  morning  sky 
with  belching  scarlet  flame  and  smoke : 
through  all,  however,  the  long  train  of 
army -wagons  passed  over  the  pontoon- 
bridge,  bearing  the  wounded.  About  six 
o'clock  some  men  came  out  fi^m  the 
camp-hospital.  Doctor  Blecker  stood  on 
the  outade  of  the  door :  all  night  he  had 
been  there,  like  some  lean,  unquiet  ghost 
Story,  the  surgeon,  met  the  men.  They 
carried  something  on  a  board,  covered 
with  an  old  patchwork  quilt  Story  lift- 
ed the  comer  of  the  quilt  to  see  what  lay 
beneath.  Doctor  Blecker  stood  in  their 
way,  but  neither  moved  nor  spoke  to  them. 

"  Take  it  to  the  trenches,"  said  the  sur- 
geon, shortly  nodding  to  them.  —  "  Your 
Rebel  friend,  Blecker." 

"Dead?" 

"  Yes." 

<*  Story,  I  did  what  I  could  ?  " 

"  Of  course.    Past  help.— When  are 
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we  to  be  taken  out  of  this  trap,  eh  ?  * — 
going  on. 

"I  did  what  I  could." 

As  the  Doctor^s  parched  lips  moved, 
he  looked  up.  How  deep  the  blue  was ! 
how  the  cold  air  blew  his  hair  about, 
fresh  and  boisterous !  He  went  down  the 
field  with  a  light,  springing  step,  as  he 
used,  when  a  boy,  long  ago,  to  run  to 
the  hay-field.  The  earth  was  so  full  of 
health,  life,  beauty,  he  could  have  cried 
or  laughed  out  loud.  He  stopped  on 
the  bridge,  seeing  only  the  bright,  rush- 
ing clouds,  the  broad  river,  the  sunlight, 
—  a  little  way  finom  him  in  the  world, 
little  Grey. 

"  I  thank  Thee,"  liaring  his  head  and 
bending  it,  —  the  words  died  in  an  awe- 
struck whisper  in  his  heart,  —  "  foit  Thy 
great  glory,  O  Lord  I " 

Will  you  come  a  little  farther  ?  Let 
a  few  months  slip  by,  and  let  us  see  what 
a  March  day  is  in  the  old  Pennsylvania 
hills.  The  horrors  of  the  war  have  not 
crept  hither  yet,  into  these  hill -home- 
steads. Never  were  crops  richer  than 
those  of  '61  and  '62,  nor  prices  better. 
So  the  bams  were  full  to  bursting  through 
the  autumn  of  those  years,  and  the  fires 
were  big  enough  to  warm  you  to  your 
very  marrow  in  winter. 

£ven  now,  if  young  Corporal  Simpson, 
or  Joe  Hainer,  or  any  other  of  the  neigh- 
bors' boys  come  home  wounded,  it  only 
spices  the  gossip  for  the  apple-butter- 
parings  or  spelling-matches.  Then  the 
men,  being  Democrats,  are  reconciled  to 
the  ruin  of  the  country,  because  it  has 
been  done  by  the  Bepublicans ;  and  the 
women  can  oonstract  secret  hiding-places 
in  the  meat-cellar  for  the  dozen  silver  teai- 
spoons  and  tea-pot,  in  dread  of  Stuart's 
cavalry.  Altogether,  the  war  gi  ves  quite 
a  zest  to  life  up  here.  Then,  in  these 
low -hill  valleys  of  the  Alleghanies  the 
sun  pours  its  hottest,  most  life-breeding 
glow,  and  even  the  wintry  wind  puts  all 
its  vigor  into  the  blast,  knowing  that  there 
are  no  lachrymose,  whey -skinned  city- 
dyspeptics  to  inhale  it,  but  full-breasted, 
strong-muscled  women  and  men,  —  with 
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narrov  bniiu,  maybe,  bat  big,  healthy 
hearts,  and  physique  to  match.  Very 
much  the  aame  type  of  animal  and  moral 
ovganization,  as  well  as  natural,  you  would 
have  ibund  before  the  war  began,  ran 
tfaroogh  the  valley  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Yizginia. 

One  farm,  eight  or  ten  nulea  from  the 
village  where  the  Gumeys  lived,  might 
be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  these  old  home- 
steads. It  lay  in  a  sort  of  meadow-cove, 
fenoed  in  with  low,  rolling  hills  that  were 
wooded  with  oakson  the  summits,— sheep- 
oots,  bams,  well-to-do  plum  and  peach 
orchards  creeping  up  the  sides,  —  a  creek 
binding  it  in  with  a  broad,  flashing  band. 
The  water  was  frozen  on  this  March  even- 
ing :  it  had  plenty  of  time  to  freeze,  and 
stay  there  altogether,  in  fact,  it  moved  so 
slowly,  knowing  it  had  got  into  comforta- 
ble quarters.  There  was  just  enough  cold 
crispinees  in  the  air  to-night  to  make  the 
two  &t  cows  move  faster  into  the  stable, 
with  sDooking  breath,  to  bring  out  a  crow 
of  defiance  from  the  chickens  huddling 
together  on  the  roost ;  it  spread,  too,  a 
white  rime- over  the  windows,  shining 
red  in  the  sinking  sun.  When  the  sun 
was  down,  the  nipping  northeaster  grew 
sharper,  swept  about  the  little  vailey, 
rattled  the  bare-limbed  trees,  blew  boards 
off  the  corn-crib  that  Doctor  Blecker  had 
built  only  last  week,  tweaked  his  nose 
and  made  his  eyes  water  as  he  came 
across  the  field  clapping  his  hands  to  make 
the  blood  move  faster,  and,  in  short,  acted 
as  if  the  whole  of  that  nook  in  the  hills 
belonged  to  it  in  perpetuity.  But  the 
house,  square,  brick,  solid -seated,  began 
to  glow  red  and  warm  out  of  every 
window,  —  not  with  the  pale  rose -glow 
of  your  anthracite,  but  fitful,  flashing, 
hearty,  holding  out  all  its  hands  to  you 
like  a  Western  fanner.  That 's  the  way 
our  fires  bum.  The  very  smoke  went 
out  of  no  stove-pipe  valve,  but  rushed 
fhim  great  mouths  of  chimneys,  brown, 
hot,  glowing,  frill  of  spicy  smiles  of  sup- 
per below.  Down  in  the  kitchen,  by  a 
great  log-fire,  where  irons  were  heating, 
sat  0th,  feebly  knitting,  and  overseeing 
a  red-armed  Dutch  girl  cooking  venison- 


steaks  and  buttermilk-biscuit  on  the  coal* 
stove  beside  him. 

**  Put  jelly  on  de  table,  yaa,  mind  I 
Strangers  here  fiir  tea.  Anyhow  it  ort 
to  go  down.  Nuffin  but  de  best  ob  cur^ 
rant  Miss  Grey  'ud  use  in  her  father's 
house.  Lord  save  us  I " —  in  an  under- 
breath.  **  But  it  's  fur  de  honor  ob  de 
family,"  —  in  a  mutter. 

"  Miss  Grey  "  waited  within.  Not  pa- 
tiently :  sure  pleasure  was  too  new  for  her. 
She  smoothed  her  crimson  dress,  pushed 
back  the  sleeves  that  the  white  dimpled 
arms  might  show,  and  then  bustled  about 
the  room,  to  tidy  it  for  the  hundredth 
time.  A  bright  winter's  room :  its  owner 
had  a  Southern  taste  for  hot,  heartsome 
colors,  you  could  be  sure,  and  would  bring 
heat  and  flavor  into  his  life,  too.  There 
were  sofl  astral  lamps,  and  a  charred  red 
fire,  a  warm,  unstingy  glow,  wasting  it^ 
self  even  in  long  streams  of  light  through 
the  cold  windows.  There  were  bright 
bits  of  Turnerish  pictures  on  the  gray 
walls,  a  mass  of  gorgeous  autumn-leaves 
in  the  soft  wool  of  the  carpet,  a  dainty 
white-spread  table  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  jars  of  flowers  everywhere,  flow- 
ers that  had  caught  most  pasdon  and  de- 
light from  the  sun,  —  scarlet  and  purple 
fuchsias,  heavy-breathed  heliotrope.  Yet 
Gray  bent  longest  over  her  own  flower, 
that  every  childlike  soul  loves  best, — 
mignonette.  She  chose  some  of  its  brown 
sprigs  to  fasten  in  her  hair,  the  fragrance 
was  so  clean  and  caressing.  Paul  Bleck- 
er, even  at  the  other  end  of  the  field, 
and  in  the  gathering  twilight,  caught  a 
glimpse  of  his  wife's  face  pressed  against 
the  pane.  It  was  altered:  the  contour 
more  emphatic,  the  skin  paler,  the  hazel 
eyes  darker,  lighted  from  farther  depths. 
No  glow  of  color,  only  in  the  meaning 
lips  and  the  fine  reddish  hair. 

Doctor  Blecker  stopped  to  help  a  stout 
little  lady  out  of  a  buggy  at  the  stile,  then 
sent  the  boy  to  the  stable  with  it :  it  was 
his  own,  with  saddle-bags  under  the  seat. 
But  there  was  a  better -paced  horse  in 
the  shafts  than  suited  a  heavy  country- 
practice.  The  lady  looked  at  it  with 
one  eye  shut. 
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"AMorgaii-Cottpen,eh?  Iknowbj 
the  jaw,"  — jogging  up  the  stabble-field 
beside  him,  her  fat  little  satchel  ratUing 
as  she  walked.  Doctor  Blocker,  a  trifle 
grayer  and  more  assm^ed  than  when  we 
saw  him  last,  sheltered  her  with  his  over- 
coat irom  the  wind,  taking  it  off  for  that 
purpose  hj  the  stile.  You  could  see  that 
this  woman  was  one  of  the  few  for  whom 
he  had  respect 

'*  Your  wife  understands  horses,  Doc- 
tor. And  dogs.  I  did  not  expect  it  of 
Grey.  No.  There  's  more  outcome  in 
her  than  you  give  her  credit  for," —  turn- 
ing sharply  on  him. 

He  smiled  quietly,  taking  her  satchel 
to  carry. 

**  When  we  came  to  Pittsburg,  I  said 
to  Pratt,  *  I  '11  foUow  you  to  New  York 
in  a  day  or  two,  but  I  'm  going  now  to 
see  Paul  Blecker's  little  wife.  She  's 
sound,  into  the  marrow.'  And  I  '11  tell 
you,  too,  what  I  said  to  Pratt  '  That  is  a 
true  marriage,  heart  and  soul  and  ways  of 
thinking.  God  fitted  those  two  into  one 
another.'  Some  matches.  Doctor  Block- 
er, put  me  in  mind  of  my  man,  Kellar, 
making  ready  the  axes  for  winter's  work, 
little  head  on  big  hefl,  misjoined  always : 
in  consequence,  thing  breaks  apart  with 
no  provocation  whatever.  When  Crod 
wants  work  done  down  here,  He  makes 
His  axes  better,  —  eh  ?  " 

There  was  a  slight  pause. 

"  Maybe,  now,  yon  '11  think  I  take  His 
name  in  vain,  using  it  so  often.  But  I 
like  to  get  at  the  gist  of  a  matter,  and  I 
generally  find  God  has  somewhat  to  do 
with  everything, — down  to  the  please- 
ment,  to  me,  of  my  bonnet :  or  the  Devil, 
—  which  means  the  same,  for  he  acts  by 
leave. — Where  did  you  get  that  Co^trell, 
Doctor?  From  Paris?  Phalphal  Grey 
showed  me  the  look  in  his  face  this  morn- 
ing, innocent,  naff,  as  all  well -blooded 
horses'  eyes  are.  Like  her  own,  eh  ?  I 
says  to  Pratt,  long  ago,  —  twenty  he  was 
then, —  *  When  you  want  a  wife,  find  one 
who  laughs  out  from  her  heart,  and  see 
if  dogs  and  horses  kinsfolk  with  her:  that 
's  your  woman  to  marry,  if  they  do.' " 

They  had  stopped  by  the  fhmt- steps 


for  her  to  finish  her  floliloqay.  Grey  tap- 
ped on  the  window-pane. 

**  Yes,  yes,  I  see.  You  want  to  go  in. 
But  first,"—  lowering  her  voice, — **  I  was 
at  the  Guniey  house  this  evening." 

'«YoQ  were?"  laughed  the  Doctor. 
"  And  what  did  yon  do  there  ?  " 

««£h?    What?    Something  is  needed 

to  be  done,  and  I Yes,  I  know 

my  reputation," — her  fiuie  flushing. 

*<  You  stnke  the  nails  where  they  are 
needed,^what  few  women  do,  Mrs.  Shep- 
pard,"  said  the  DoctcM",  trying  to  keep  his 
face  grave.  "  Strike  them  on  the  head, 
too." 

"Umph!" 

No  woman  likes  to  be  classed  properiy, 
—  no  matter  where  she  belongs. 

"  I  never  interfere,  Doctor  Blecker ; 
I  may  advise.  But,  as  I  was  going  to 
say,  that  fistther  of  Crrey's  seemed  to  me 
such  a  tadpole  of  a  man,  rooting  afler 
tracks  of  lizards  that  crept  ages  ago, 
while  the  country  is  going  to  mash,  and 
his  own  children  next  dcor  to  starvation, 
I  thought  a  little  plain  talk  would  try  if 
it  was  blood  or  water  in  his  veins.  So  I 
went  over  to  spend  the  day  there  on  pmv 
pose  to  give  it  to  him." 

"Yes.    Well?" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  I  see.    Then  you  tried  Joseph  ?  " 

**  No,  he  is  in  able  hands.  That  Loo  is 
a  thorough-pacer, — after  my  own  heart 
— Talking  of  your  ftmily,  my  dear,"  as 
Grey  opened  the  door.  "  Ijoo  will  do 
better  for  them  than  you.  Pardon  me, 
but  a  lot  of  selfish  men  in  a  family  need 
to  be  treated  like  Pen  here,  when  his 
stomach  is  sour.  Give  them  a  little 
wholesome  alkali :  honey  won't  answer." 

Grey  only  laughed.  Some  day,  she 
thought,  when  her  father  had  completed 
his  survey  of  the  coal-fbrmation,  and  Jo- 
soph  had  induced  Congress  to  stop  the 
war,  people  would  appreciate  them.  So 
she  took  off  Mts.  Sheppard's  fiirs  and 
bonnet,  and  smoothed  the  two  black  shiny 
puffs  of  hair,  passing  her  husband  with 
only  a  smile,  as  a  stranger  was  there, 
but  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers  wait* 
ed  by  the  fire. 
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*<Pftiil  may  be  at  iuNae  before  yon/' 
she  eaid,  nodding  to  them. 

Grey  had  dropped  easily  through  that 
indefinable  change  between  a  young  girl 
and  a  married  woman:  her  step  was 
finner,  her  anile  freer,  her  head  more 
quietly  poised.  Some  other  change,  too, 
in  her  look,  showed  that  her  afiections 
had  grown  truer  and  wider  of  range  than 
before.  Meaner  women's  hearts  con- 
tract after  marriage  about  their  husband 
and  children,  l&e  an  India-rubber  ball 
thrown  into  the  fire.  Hers  would  en- 
ter into  his  nature  as  a  widening  and 
strengthening  power.  Whatever  defi- 
ciency there  m^ht  be  in  her  brain,  she 
would  infuse  energy  into  his  care  for  peo- 
ple about  him,  —  into  his  sympathy  for 
his  patients ;  in  a  year  or  two  you  might 
be  sore  he  would  think  less  of  Paul  Bleck- 
er  per  se,  and  hate  or  lore  fewer  men  for 
tiieir  opinions  than  he  did  before. 

The  supper,  a  solid  meal  always  in 
these  houses,  was  brought  in.  Grey  took 
her  {dace  with  a  blush  and  a  little  con- 
scious smile,  to  which  Mrs.  Sheppard  call- 
ed Doctor  Blecker^s  attention  by  a  pursing 
of  her  lips,  and  then,  tucking  her  napkin 
under  her  chin,  prepared  to  do  justice 
to  venison  and  biscuits.  She  sipped  her 
cofiee  with  an  approving  nod,  dear  to  a 
young  housekeep^s  souL 

**  Good  I  Grey  begins  sound,  at  the 
foondafcions,  in  cooking.  Doctor.  No 
Aams,  child.  Don't  tolerate  them  in 
honsekeeping.  If  not  white  sugar,  then 
no  cake.  If  not  silver,  then  not  albata. 
So  you  Ve  conung  with  me  to  New  Ywk, 
my  dear?" 

Grey's  face  flushed. 

*•  Paul  says  we  will  ga" 

**  Sister  there  ?  Teaching,  did  you 
say?" 

Doctor  Blecker's  moustache  worked 
nervously.  Lizzy  Gurney  was  not  of  his 
kind;  now,  more  than  ever,  he  would 
have  cut  every  lie  between  her  and  Grey, 
if  he  could.  But  his  wife  looked  up  with 
a  smile. 

*<  She  is  on  the  stage, — Iazzj,  The 
opera, --singing ;— in  choruses  only,  now, 
— but  it  will  be  better  soon." 

YOL.  XII.  5 


Mrs.  Sheppalrd  let  her  bit  of  bread  fall, 
then  ate  it  with  a  gulp.  Why,  every  drop 
of  the  Shelby  blood  was  clean  and  respect- 
able ;  it  was  not  easy  to  have  an  emis- 
sary of  hell,  a  tawdry  actress,  brought 
on  the  carpet  before  her,  with  even  this 
mild  flourish  of  trumpets. 

The  silence  grew  painfiiL  Grey  glan- 
ced around  quickly,  then  her  Welsh  blood 
made  her  eyelids  shake  a  little,  and  her 
lips  shut.    But  she  said  gently,  — 

"  My  sister  is  not  albata  ware,~that 
yon  hate,  Mrs.  Sheppard.  She  is  no 
sham.  When  Grod  said  to  her, '  Do  this 
thing,'  she  did  not  ask  the  neighbors  to 
measure  it  by  their  rule  of  right  and 
wrong." 

.  "  Well,  well,  little  Grey,"— with  a  for- 
bearing smile,  —  "  she  is  your  aster,  — 
you  're  a  clannish  body.  Your  heart 's 
all  right,  my  dear," — patting  the  hard 
nervous  hand  that  lay  oq  the  table,— 
**  but  you  never  studied  theology,  that 
's  clear." 

"  I  don't  know." 

Mrs.  Blocker's  face  grew  hot ;  but  that 
might  have  been  the  steam  of  the  cofiec- 
urn. 

"  We  '11  be  just  to  Lizzy,"  said  her 
husband,  gravely.  "  She  had  a  hurt 
lately.  I  don't  think  she  values  her  life 
for  much  now.  It  is  a  hungry  famUy, 
the  Gumeys,"  —  with  a  quizzical  smile. 
"  My  wife,  here,  kept  the  wolf  fi'CMQi  the 
door  almost  single-handed,  though  she 
don't  understand  theology.  You  are 
quite  right:  about  that  When  I  came 
home  here  two  months  ago,  she  would 
not  be  my  wife;  there  was  no  one  to 
take  her  place,  she  said.  So,  one  day, 
when  I  was  in  my  office  alone,  Lizzy 
came  to  me,  looking  like  a  dead  body  out 
of  which  the  soul  had  been  crushed.  She  * 
had  been  hurt,  I  told  you : — she  came  to 
me  with  an  open  letter  in  her  hand.  It 
was  firom  the  manager  of  one  of  the  sec- 
ond-rate opera- troupes.  The  girl  can 
sing,  and  has  a  curious  dramatic  talent, 
her  only  one. 

<^*  It  is  all  I  am  capable  of  doing,'  she 
said.  <  If  I  go.  Grey  can  marry.  The 
family  will  have  a  sure  support.' 
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«  Then  she  folded  the  letter  into  odd 
shapes,  with  an  idiotic  look. 

"  *  Do  you  want  me  to  answer  it  ? '  I 
asked. 

"« Yes,  I  da  Tell  him  ITl  go.  Grey 
can  be  happy  then,  and  the  others  will 
have  enough  to  eat  I  nerer  was  of  any 
use  before.' 

**I  knew  that  well  enough.  I  sat 
down  to  write  the  letter. 

"  *  You  will  be  turned  out  of  church 
for  this,'  I  said. 

'*  She  stood  by  the  window,  her  finger 
tracing  the  rain-drops  on  the  pane,  for 
it  was  a  rainy  night    She  teid,  — 

"  *  They  won't  understand.  God 
knows.' 

"  So  I  wrote  on  a  bit,  and  then  I  sud, 
—  for  I  felt  sorry  for  the  girl,  though 
she  was  doing  it  for  Grey,— I  said, — 

"  *  Lizzy,  I  'U  be  plain  with  you.  There 
never  was  but  one  human  being  loved 
you,  perhaps.  When  he  was  dying,  he 
said,  "  Tell  my  wife  to  be  true  and  pure." 
There  is  a  bare  possibility  that  you  can 
be  both  as  an  opera-mnger,  but  he  never 
would  believe  it  If  you  met  him  in  heav- 
en, he  would  turn  his  back  on  you,  if  you 
should  do  this  thing.' 

*'  I  could  not  see  her  face,  —  her  back 
was  towards  me, — but  the  hand  on  the 
window-pane  lay  there  for  a  long  while 
motionless,  the  blood  settling  blue  about 
the  nails.  I  did  not  speak  to  her.  There 
are  some  women  with  whom  a  physician, 
if  he  knows  his  business,  will  never  med- 
dle when  they  grow  nervous ;  they  come 
terribly  close  to  God  and  the  Devil  then, 
I  think.  I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Sheppard,  now 
and  then  one  of  your  sex  has  the  vitali- 
ty and  pain  and  affection  of  a  thousand 
souls  in  one.  I  hate  such  women,"  vehe- 
mently. 

"Men  like  you  always  do,"  quietly. 
'<  But  I  am  not  one  of  them." 

"No,  nor  Grey,  thank  God!  Who- 
ever contrived  that  allegory  of  Eve  and 
the  apple,  though,  did  it  well.  If  the 
Devil  came  to  Lizzy  Gumey,  he  would 
offer  no  meaner  temptation  than  *Ye 
shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and 
evil.'" 


" « Allegory,' — eh  ?  You  forget  your 
story,  I  think,  Doctor  Blocker," — with 
a  frown. 

The  Doctor  stopped  to  help  her  to  jel- 
ly, with  a  serious  fiiice,  and  then  went  on. 

"  She  turned  round  at  last  I  did  not 
look  up  at  her,  only  said,  — 

"  *  I  will  not  write  the  letter.' 

^  *  Go  on,'  she  said. 

^  I  wrote  it,  then ;  but  when  I  went  to 
give  it  to  her,  my  heart  failed  me. 

"  *  Lizzy,'  I  said|  <  you  shall  not  do 
this  thing.' 

^  She  locked  so  childish  and  pitiful, 
standing  there ! 

"  *  You  think  you  are  cutdng  yourself 
off*  from  your  chance  of  love  through  all 
time  by  it,  — just  for  Grey  and  the  oth- 
ers.' 

"  Her  eyes  filled  at  that ;  she  could 
not  bear  the  kind  word,  yon  see. 

"  *  Yes,  I  do,  Doctor  Blocker,'  she  said. 
*  Nobody  ever  loved  me  but  Uncle  Dan. 
Since  he  went  away,  I  have  gone  every 
day  to  his  house,  ccHning  nearer  to  him 
that  way,  growing  purer,  more  like  oth- 
er women.  There  's  a  picture  of  his 
mother  there,  and  his  sister.  They  are 
dead  now,  but  I  think  their  souls  looked 
at  me  out  of  those  pictures  and  loved 
me.' 

"  She  came  up,  her  head  hardly  reach- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  chair  I  sat  on,  half 
smiling,  those  strange  gray  eyes  of  hers. 

"'I  thought  they  said,  — "This  is 
Lizzy :  this  is  the  little  girl  Daniel  loves." 
Every  day  I  'd  kneel  down  by  that  dead 
lady's  cluur,  and  pray  to  God  to  make  me 
fit  to  be  her  son's  wife.  But  he 's  dead 
now,'  drawing  suddenly  back,  *  and  I  am 
going  to  be  —  an  operarsinger.' 

"  *  Not  unless  by  your  own  free  will,'  I 
said. 

"  She  did  not  hear  me,  I  think,  pull- 
ing at  the  fastening  about  her  throat 

"  *  Daniel  would  say  it  was  the  Devil's 
calling.  Daniel  was  all  I  had.  But  he 
don't  know.  /  know.  God  means  it 
I  might  have  lived  on  here,  keeping  my- 
self true  to  his  notions  of  right :  then, 
when  I  went  yonder,  he  would  have 
been  kind  to  me,  he  would  have  loved 
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me,' — loc4dng  oat  throogh  the  rain,  in 
a  dased  way. 

"  *  The  truth  is,  Lizzy,'  I  said,  •  you 
have  a  power  within  you,  and  you  want 
to  gire  it  yent;  it 's  like  a  hungry  devil 
tearing  you.  So  you  give  up  your  love- 
dream,  and  are  going  to  be  an  opera- 
singer.  That 's  the  common-sense  of  the 
matter.' 

**I  sealed  the  letter,  and  gave  it  to 
her. 

***You  think  that?' 

**  That  was  all  she  answered.  But  I 
"m  sorry  I  said  it  *,  I  don't  know  whether 
it  was  true  or  not.  There,  —  that  is  the 
wh<^  story.  I  never  toldr  it  to  Grey 
before.    You  can  judge  for  yourselves." 

**  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Sheppard,  **  let 
me  go  with  you  to  see  your  sister  in  New 
York.  Some  more  coffee,  please.  My 
cup  is  ookL" 

A  dear,  healthy  April  night :  one  of 
those  bright,  mountain  -  winded  nights 
of  eariy  ^ring,  when  the  air  is  fuU  of 
electric  vigor, — starlight,  when  the  whole 
earth  seems  wakening  slowly  and  grand- 
ly into  a  new  life. 

Grey,  going  with  her  husband  and 
Mrs.  Sheppard  down  Broadway,  from 
their  hotel,  had  a  fancy  that  the  world 
was  so  cheerfully,  heartily  at  work,  that 
the  night  was  no  longer  needed.  Over- 
head, the  wind  from  the  yet  frozen  hills 
swept  in  such  strong  currents,  the  great 
city  throbbed  with  such  infinite  kinds  of 
motion,  and  down  in  the  harbor  yonder 
the  rush  of  couriers  came  and  went  in- 
cessantly from  the  busy  world  without 
Grey  was  a  country-girl :  in  this  throb- 
bing centre  of  human  life  she  felt  sud- 
denly lost,  atom-like,  —  drew  her  breath 
quickly,  as  she  dung  to  Paul's  arm.  The 
world  was  so  vast,  was  hurr}'ing  on  so 
fast  She  must  get  to  work  in  earnest : 
why,  one  must  justify  her  right  to  live, 
here. 

Mrs.  Sheppard,  as  she  plodded  solid- 
ly along,  took  in  the  whole  blue  air  and 
outgoing  ocean,  and  the  city,  with  its 
white  palaces  and  gleaming  lights. 

"People  look  happy  here,"  she  said. 


**  Even  Grey  laughs  more,  gcnng  down 
the  streets.  Nothing  talks  of  the  war 
here." 

Paul  looked  down  into  the  brown 
depths  of  the  eyes  that  were  turned  to- 
wards him. 

**  It  is  a  good,  cheery  world,  ours,  af- 
ter all.  More  laughing  than  crying  in 
it,  —  when  people  find  out  their  right 
place,  and  get  into  it" 

Mrs.  Sheppard  said,  "  Umph  ?  "  Ken- 
tuckians  don't  like  abstract  propositions. 

They  stopped  before  a  wide-open 
door,  in  a  by -street  Not  an  opera- 
house  ;  one  of  the  haunts  of  the  "  l<^ti- 
mate  drama."  Yet  the  posters  assured 
the  public  in  every  color,  that  La  petite 
Mlise,  the  beautiful  dibutante^  etc.,  etc., 
would  sing,  etc.,  etc.  Grey's  hand  tight- 
ened on  her  husband's  amL 

"  This  is  the  place,"  —  her  face  burn- 
ing scarlet 

A  pretty  little  theatre :  softly  lighted, 
well  and  quietly  filled.  Quiedy  toned, 
too,  the  dresses  of  the  women  in  the  box- 
es, —  of  that  neutral,  subdued  caste  that 
showed  they  belonged  to  the  grade  above 
fihshion.  People  of  rank  tastes  did  not 
often  go  there.  The  little  Eentuckian, 
with  her  emphatic,  sham-hating  face,  and 
Grey,  whose  simple,  calm  outlook  on  the 
world  made  her  last  year's  bonnet  and 
cloak  dwindle  into  such  irrelevant  trifles, 
did  not  misbecome  the  place.  Others 
might  go  there  to  fever  out  ennui,  or  with 
fouler  fkncies.  Grey  did  not  know.  The 
play  was  a  simple  little  thing ;  its  mean- 
ing was  pure  as  a  child's  song;  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  fun  in  it  Grey 
laughed  with  everybody  else ;  she  would 
ask  €rod  to  bless  her  to-night  none  the 
worse  for  that  It  had  some  touches  of 
pathos  in  it,  and  she  cried,  and  saw  some 
men  about  her  with  the  smug  New-York- 
dty  face  doing  the  veiy  same, — not  just 
as  she  did,  but  glowering  at  the  foot- 
lights, and  sofUy  blowing  their  noses. 
Then  the  music  came,  and  La  petite 
Elise.  Grey  drew  back  where  she  could 
not  see  her.  Blocker  peered  through 
his  glass  at  every  line  and  motion,  as  she 
came  out  from  the  eternal  castle  in  the 
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back  scene.  Any  gnawing  pow^  or 
gift  she  had  had  ibund  yentj  certainly, 
now.  Every  poise  and  inflection  saidf 
*^Here  I  am  what  I  am,  —  fblly  what 
God  made  me,  at  hist:  no  more,  no 
less."  Grod  had  made  her  an  actress. 
Why,  He  knows.  The  Great  Spirit  of 
Loye  says  to  the  toad  in  your  gutter,  -^ 
"Thon,  too,  art  my  servant,  in  whom, 
fulfilling  the  work  I  give,  I  am  well  pleas- 
ed." 

La  petite  ^Use  had  only  a  narrow  and 
peculiar  scope  of  power,  suited  to  vande- 
villes :  she  could  not  represent  her  own 
character, — an  actress's  talent  and  heart 
being  as  widely  separated,  in  general,  as 
yours  are.  She  coidd  bring  upon  the  stage 
in  her  body  the  presentment  of  a  naive^ 
innocent,  pathetic  nature,  and  use  the  in- 
fluence such  nature  might  have  on  the 
people  outside  the  orchestrarchairs  there. 
It  was  not  her  own  nature^  we  knowu 
She  dressed  and  looked  it.  A  timid  little 
thing,  in  her  fluttering  white  slip,  her 
light  hair  cut  close  to  her  head,  in  short 
curls.  So  much  for  the  actress  and  her 
power. 

She  sang  at  last  She  sang  ballads 
generally,  (her  voice  wanting  cultiva- 
tion,) such  as  agreed  with  her  r6le.  But 
it  was  Lizzy  Gumey  who  sang,  not  la 
petite  tilUe. 

"  Of  course  "  a  society-mother  said  to 
me,  one  day,  "I  diO. not  wish  my  Rosa 
should  have  a  great  sorrow,  but — how 
it  would  develop  her  vmce  I "  The  bon- 
net-worshipper stumbled  on  a  great  truth. 

So  with  Lizzy:  life  had  taught  her; 
and  the  one  bitter  truth  of  sel^rennncia- 
lion  she  had  wrung  out  of  it  must  tell  it- 
self somehow.  No  man's  history  is  dumb. 
It  came  out  vaguely,  an  inarticulate  cry 
to  God  and  man,  in  the  songs  she  sang, 
I  think.  That  very  night,  as  she  stood 
there  with  her  gray  eyes  very  sparkling 
and  happy,  (they  were  dramatic  eyes, 
and  belonged  to  her  brain,)  and  her  ba- 
by-hands crossed  archly  before  her,  her 
voice  made  those  who  listened  quite  for- 
get her:  la  petite  Elise  took  them  up 
to  the  places  where  men's  souls  struggle 
with  the  Evil  One  and  conquer.    A  few, 


perhaps,  understood  that  fiill  meflming  of 
her  song :  if  there  was  one,  it  was  weU 
she  was  an  actress  and  sang  it. 

"•  I  'm  damned,"  growled  a  fellow  in 
the  pit,  "  if  she  a'n't  a  good  little  thmg  f " 
when  the  sbng  was  ended.  Hiere  was 
not  a  sool  in  the  house  that  did  not  think 
the  same.  Yet  the  giil  turned  fiercely 
towards  the  side-scenes,  hearing  it,  and 
pitied  herself  at  that, — that  she,  a  wom- 
an, should  stand  before  the  public  for 
them  to  examine  and  chatter  over  her 
soul  and  her  history,  and  hw*  very  dress 
and  shoes.  But  that  was  gone  in  a 
moment,  and  Lizzy  laughed, — natural- 
ly now.  Why,  they  were  real  friends, 
heart -warm  to  her  there:  when  they 
laughed  and  cried  with  her,  she  knew  it 
Many  of  their  flukes  she  knew  well :  that 
pale  lady's  in  the  third  box,  who  brought 
her  boys  so  often,  and  gave  them  a  bou^ 
quet  to  throw  to  Lizzy,  —  always  white 
flowers ;  and  the  old  grandfather  yonder, 
with  the  pretty,  chubby-faced  girls.  The 
girl's  thought  now  was  earnest  and  health-^ 
All,  as  eveiybody's  grows,  who  succeeds 
in  discovering  his  real  work.  They  en« 
cored  her  song:  when  she  began,  she 
looked  up  and  balked  suddenly,  her 
very  neck  turning  crimson.  She  had 
seen  Doctor  Blecker.  "A  tawdry  ao- 
tress  1 "  She  could  have  torn  her  stage- 
dress  in  rags  from  her.  Then  her  tone 
grew  low  and  clear. 

There  was  a  young  couple  just  facing 
her  with  a  little  child,  a  dainty  baby- 
thing  in  cap  and  plume.  Neither  of  them 
listened  to  Lizzy :  the  mother  was  tying 
the  little  fellow's  shoe  as  he  hoisted  it  on 
the  seat,  and  the  &ther  was  looking  at 
her.  "  I  missed  my  chance,"  said  Lizzy 
Gumey,  in  her  heart  "Even  so.  Fa- 
ther, fer  so  it  seemed  good  in  Thy  sight  I " 
A  tawdry  actress.  She  might  have  stayed 
at  home  yonder,  quiet  and  useless :  that 
might  have  been.  Hien  she  thought  of 
Grey,  well  beloved, — of  the  other  house, 
ftill  of  hungry  mouths  she  was  feeding. 
Looking  more  sharply  at  Doctor  Blecker 
while  she  sang,  she  saw  Grey  beside  Imn, 
drawn  back  behind  a  pillar.  Presently 
she  saw  her  take  the  glass  firom  her  hus- 
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band  sad  lean  forward.  There  was  a 
red  heat  under  her  ejes:  she  had  been 
crying.  They  applauded  Lizzy  just  then, 
and  Grey  looked  around  frightened,  and 
then  laughed  nerrously. 

**  How  beautiM  she  is  I  Do  you  see  ? 
Oh,PanlI  Mrs.  Sheppardjdoyousee?" 
— tearing  her  fan,  and  drawing  heavy 
breaths,  moying  on  her  seat  constantly. 

"  She  never  loved  me  heartily  before," 
thought  Lizzy,  as  she  sang.  "  I  never 
deserved  it.  I  was  a  heartless  dog. 
I* 

People  applauded  again,  the  old  grand- 
father this  time  nodding  to  the  girls. 
There  was  something  so  cheery  and  heal- 
thy and  triumphant  in  the  low  tones. 
Even  the  young  mother  looked  up  sud* 
denly  from  her  boy,  listening,  and  glan- 
ced at  her  husband.  It  was  like  a  Christ- 
mas-song. 

^  She  never  loved  me  befbre.  I  de- 
serve it" 

That  was  what  she  said  in  it.  But 
tiiey  did  not  know. 

Doctor  Blecker  looked  at  her,  unsmil- 
ing, criticaL  She  could  see,  too,  a  strange 
face  beside  him,— a  motherly,  but  a  keen, 
harsh-judging  face. 

"  Grey,"  said  Mrs.  Sheppard,  "  I  wish 
we  could  go  behind  the  scenes.  Can  we  ? 
I  want  to  talk  to  Lizzy  this  minute." 

**  To  tell  her  she  is  at  the  Devil's  work, 
Mn.  Sheppard,  eh?" 

Doctor  Blecker  pulled  at  his  beard, 
angrily. 

**  Suppose  you  and  I  let  her  alone. 
We  don't  understand  her." 

"  I  think  I  do.    God  help  her  I" 

"  We  will  go  round  when  the  song  is 
over,"  said  Grey,  gently. 

Lizzy,  scanning  their  faces,  scanning 
every  fSsice  in  pit  or  boxes,  discerned  a 
good  will  and  wish  on  each.  Something 
wholesome  and  sound  in  her  heart  re- 
ceived it,  half  afinid. 


"  I  don't  know,**  she  thought 

One  of  the  windows  was  open,  and  out 
beyond  the  gas  -  light  and  smells  of  the 
theatre  she  could  see  aglimpse  of  far  space, 
with  the  eternal  stars  shining.  There  had 
been  once  a  man  who  loved  her:  he, 
looking  down,  could  see  her  now.  If  she 
had  stayed  at  home,  selfish  and  useless, 
there  might  have  been  a  chance  for  her 
yonder. 

Her  song  was  ended;  as  she  drew 
back,  she  glanced  up  again  through  the 
fresh  air. 
•  They  were  curious  words  the  soul  of 
the  girl  cried  out  to  God  in  that  dumb 
moment:  —  "Even  as  the  Son  of  Man 
came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom 
for  many."  Yet  in  that  moment  a  new 
feeling  came  to  the  girl, — a  peace  that 
never  lefl  her  afterwards. 

An  actress:  but  she  holds  her  work 
bravely  and  healthily  and  well  in  her 
grasp,  with  her  foot  always  on  a  grave, 
as  one  might  say,  and  Crod  very  near 
above.  And  it  may  be,  that,  when  her 
work  is  nearer  done,  and  she  comes  clos- 
er to  the  land  where  all  things  are  clear- 
ly seen  at  last  in  their  real  laws,  she 
will  know  that  the  fiues  of  those  who 
loved  her  wait  kindly  for  her,  and  of 
whatever  happiness  has  been  given  to 
them  they  will  not  deem  her  quite  un- 
worthy. 

Perhaps  they  have  turned  Lizzy  out 
of  the  church.  I  do  not  know.  But  her 
Friend,  the  world's  Christ,  they  coidd 
not  make  dead  to  her  by  shutting  him 
up  in  formula  or  church.  He  never 
was  dead.  From  the  girding  sepulchre 
he  passed  to  save  the  spirits  long  in 
prison;  and  from  the  visible  church 
now  he  lives  and  works  out  frt>m  every 
soul  that  has  learned,  like  Lizzy,  the 
truths  of  life,  —  to  love,  to  succor,  to  re- 
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In  the  beautiful  greenwood's  charmed  light, 
And  down  through  the  meadows  wide  and  bright, 
Deep  in  the  nlence,  and  smooth  in  the  gleam, 
For  ever  and  ever  flows  the  stream. 

Where  the  mandrakes  grow,  and  the  pale,  thin  grass 

The  airy  scarf  of  the  woodland  weaves. 

By  dim,  enchanted  paths  I  pass. 

Crushing  the  twigs  and  tEe  last  year's  leaves. 

Over  the  wave,  by  the  crystal  brink, 
A  kingfisher  sits  on  a  low,  dead  limb : 
He  is  always  sitting  there,  I  think,  — 
And  another,  within  the  crystal  brink, 
Is  always  looking  up  at  him. 

I  know  where  an  old  tree  leans  across 
From  bank  to  bank,  an  ancient  tree. 
Quaintly  cushioned  with  curious  moss, 
A  bridge  for  the  cool  wood-nymphs  and  me  : 
Half  seen  they  flit,  while  here  I  sit 
By  the  magical  water,  watclung  it 

In  its  bosom  swims  the  fair  phantasm 
Of  a  subterraneous  azure  chasm, 
So  soft  and  clear,  you  would  say  the  stream 
Was  dreaming  of  heaven  a  visible  dream. 

Where  the  noontide  basks,  and  its  warm  rays  tint 

The  netties  and  clover  and  scented  mint, 

And  the  crinkled  airs,  that  curl  and  quiver. 

Drop  their  wreaths  in  the  mirroring  river,  — 

Under  the  shaggy  magnificent  drapery 

Of  many  a  wild-woven  native  grapery,  — 

By  ivy-bowers,  and  banks  of  violets. 

And  golden  hillocks,  and  emerald  islets, 

Along  its  sinuous  shining  bed. 

In  sheets  of  splendor  it  lies  outspread. 

In  the  twilight  stillness  and  solitude 

Of  green  caves  roofed  by  the  brooding  wood. 

Where  the  woodbine  swings,  and  beneath  the  trailing 

Sprays  of  the  queenly  elm-tree  sailing,  — 

By  ribbed  and  wave-worn  ledges  shimmering, 

Gilding  the  rocks  with  a  rippled  glimmering. 

All  pictured  over  in  shade  and  sun, 

The  wavering  silken  waters  run. 
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Upon  this  mossy  tnink  I  sit, 

Over  the  riTer,  watching  it.  • 

A  shadowed  iiuce  peers  np  at  me ; 

And  another  tree  in  the  chasm  I  see, 

Clinging  above  the  abyss  it  spans ; 

The  brMd  boughs  curye  their  spreading  fans, 

From  side  to  nde,  in  the  nether  air ; 

And  phantom  birds  in  the  phantom  branches 

Mimic  the  birds  above ;  and  there,' 

Oh  I  far  below,  solemn  and  slow. 

The  white  clouds  roll  the  crumbling  snow 

Of  ever-pendulous  avalanches, 

Till  the  brain  grows  giddy,  gazing  through 

Their  wild,  wide  rifts  of  bottondess  blue. 

n. 

Through  the  river,  and  through  the  rifts 

Of  the  sundered  earth  I  gaze. 

While  Thought  on  dreamy 'pinion  drifts. 

Over  cerulean  bays. 

Into  the  deep  ethereal  sea 

Of  her  own  serene  eternity. 

Transfigured  by  my  trancM  eye. 
Wood  and  meadow,  and  stream  and  sky, 
like  vistas  of  a  vimon  lie : 
The  Wobld  is  the  Biver  that  flickers  by. 

Its  skies  are  the  blue-arched  centuries ; 
And  its  forms  are  the  transient  images 
Flung  on  the  flowing  film  of  Time 
By  the  steadfast  shores  of  a  fadeless  clime. 

As  yonder  wave-side  willows  grow, 
Substance  above,  and  shadow  below. 
The  golden  slopes  of  that  upper  sphere 
Hang  their  imperfect  landscapes  here. 

Fast  by  the  Tree 'of  Life,  which  shoots 
Duplicate  forms  from  self-same  roots, 
Under  the  fringes  of  Paradise, 
The  crystal  brim  of  the  River  lies. 

There  are  banks  of  Peace,  whose  lilies  pure 
Paint  on  the  wave  their  portnuture ; 
And  many  a  holy  influence. 
That  climbs  to  God  like  the  breath  of  prayer. 
Creeps  quivering  into  the  glass  of  sense. 
To  bless  the  immortals  mirrored  there. 

Through  realms  of  Poesy,  whose  white  cliffs 
Cloud  its  deeps  with  their  hieroglyphs, 
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Alpine  fantasies  heaped  and  wrought 

At  will  by  the  frolicsome  winds  of  Thooght,  — 

By  shores  of  Beauty,  whose  oolora  pass 

Faintly  into  the  misty  glass,  — 

By  hills  of  Truth,  whose  glories  show 

Distorted,  broken,  and  dimmed,  as  we  know,  — 

Kissed  by  the  tremulous  long  green  tress 

Of  the  glistening  tree  of  Happiness, 

Which  ever  our  aching  grasp  eludes 

With  sweet  illusiye  similitudes,  — 

All  pictured  over  in  shade  and  gleam, 

For  ever  and  ever  runs  the  Stream. 

The  orb  that  bums  in  the  rifts  of  space 
Is  the  adumbration  of  God's  Face. 
My  Soul  leans  over  the  murmuring  flow. 
And  I  am  the  image  it  sees  below. 


[Julf, 


THE   GROWTH  OF  CONTINENTS. 


Before  entering  upon  a  sketch  of  the 
growth  of  the  European  Continent  from 
the  earliest  times  until  it  reached  its  pres- 
ent dimensions  and  outlines,  I  will  say 
something  of  the  growth  of  continents  in 
general,  connecting  these  remarks  with 
a  few  words  of  explanation  respecting 
some  geological  terms,  which,  although 
in  constant  use,  are  nevertheless  not 
clearly  defined.  I  will  explain,  at  the 
outset,  the  meaning  I  attach  to  them  and 
the  sense  in  which  I  use  them,  that  there 
may  be  no  misunderstanding  between  me 
and  my  readers  on  this  point  The  words 
Age,  Epoch,  Period,  Formation,  may  be 
found  on  almost  every  page  of  any  mod- 
em work  on  geology ;  but  if  we  sift  the 
matter  carefully,  we  shall  find  that  there 
is  a  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  terms,  and  that  scarcely 
any  two  geolc^ts  use  them  in  the  same 
sense.  Indeed,  I  shall  not  be  held  blame- 
less in  this  respect  myself;  for,  on  looking 
over  preceding  articles,  I  find  that  I  have, 
from  old  habit,  used  somewhat  indiscrim- 
inately names  which  should  have  a  per- 
fectly definite  and  invariable  meaning. 


As  k)ng  as  20<flogical  nomenclature  was 
uncontrolled  by  any  principle,  the  same 
vagueness  and  indecision  prevailed  here 
also.  The  words  €renus,  Order,  Class,  as 
well  as  those  applied  to  the  most  compre* 
henrive  division  of  all  in  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  primary  branched  or  types,  were 
used  indiscriminately,  and  often  allowed 
to  include  under  one  name  animals  differ- 
ing essentially  in  their  stractural  charac- 
ter. It  is  only  since  it  has  been  found 
that  aU  these  groups  are  susceptible  of 
limitation,  according  to  distinct  categories 
of  structure,  that  our  nomenclature  has 
assumed  a  more  precise  and  definite  sig- 
nificance. Even  now  there  is  still  some 
inconsistency  among  zoologists  as  to  the 
use  of  special  terms,  arising  from  their 
individual  differences  in  appreciating 
structural  features;  but  I  believe  it  to 
be,  nevertheless,  true,  that  genera,  or- 
ders, classes,  etc.,  are  not  merely  larger 
or  smaller  groups  of  the  same  kind,  but 
are  really  based  upoif  distinct  categories 
of  structure.  As  soon  as  such  a  principle 
is  admitted  in  geology,  and  investigators 
recognize  certain  physical  and  organic 
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conditioiis,  nuNre  or  less  general  in  tlieir 
actiooy  as  characteristac  of  all  those  chap* 
ters  in  geological  history  designated  as 
Ages,  Epochs,  Periods,  Formations,  etc., 
all  vagueness  will  vanish  from  the  scien- 
tific ncHnenclature  of  this  department  al- 
so^ and  there  will  be  no  hesitation  as  to 
the  Qse  of  words  for  which  we  shall  then 
have  a  positive,  definite  meaning. 

Although  the  fivefold  division  of  Wer- 
ner, by  which  he  separated  the  rocks  in- 
to Primitive,  Transition,  Secondary,  Al- 
luviid,  and  Volcanic,  proved  to  be  based 
on  a  partial  misapprehension  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  earth-crust,  yet  it  led  to  their 
subsequent  division  into  the  three  great 
groups  now  known  as  the  Primary,  or 
Palieozoic,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
because  here  are  found  the  first  organic 
remains,  the  Secondary,  and  the  Tertiar 
ly.  I  have  said  in  a  previous  article 
that  the  general  unity  of  character  pre- 
vailing throughout  these  three  divisions, 
so  that,  taken  from  the  broadest  pdnt  of 
view,  each  one  seems  a  unit  in  time,  jus- 
tifies the  application  to  them  of  that  tenuy 
Age^  by  which  we  distinguish  in  human 
history  those  periods  marked  throughout 
by  one  prevailing  tendency ; — as  we  say 
the  age  of  Egyptian  or  Greek  or  Roman 
civilization, — the  age  of  stone  or  iron  or 
bronze.  I  believe  that  this  division  of  ge- 
ological history  into  these  great  sections 
or  chapters  is  founded  upon  a  recc^nition 
of  the  general  features  by  which  they 
are  characterized. 

Passing  over  the  time  when  the  first 
stratified  deposits  were  accumulated  un- 
der a  universal  ocean  in  which  neither 
animals  not  plants  existed,  there  was  an 
age  in  the  physical  history  of  the  world 
when  the  lands  connsted  of  low  islands, 
—  when  neither  great  depths  nor  lofly 
heights  diversified  the  surface  of  the 
earth, — when  both  the  animal  and  vege- 
table creation,  however  numerous,  was  in- 
ferior to  the  later  ones,  and  comparative- 
ly unifimn  in  character, — when  marine 
Cryptogams  were  the  highest  plants,  and 
Fishes  were  the  highest  animals.  And 
this  broad  statement  holds  good  for  the 
whole  of  that  time,  even  though  it  was 


not  without  its  minor  changes,  its  new 
forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  its  va- 
riations of  level,  its  upheavals  and  sub^ 
sidences;  for,  ne^rtheless,  through  its 
whole  duration,  it  was  the  age  of  low 
detached  lands, — it  was  the  age  of  Cryp-, 
togams, — it  was  the  age  of  Fishes.  From 
its  beginning  to  its  close,  no  higher  type 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  no  loftier  group 
in  the  vegetable  world,  made  its  appear^ 
ance. 

There  was  an  age  in  the  physical  hia- ' 
tory  of  the  world  when  the  patches  of 
land  already  raised  above  the  water  be- 
came so  united  as  to  form  large  islands ; 
and  though  the  aspect  of  the  earth  retiun- 
ed  its  insular  character,  yet  the  sice  of  the 
islands,  their  tendency  to  coalesce  by  the 
addition  of  constantly  increasing  depos- 
its, and  thus  to  spread  into  wider  ex- 
panses of  dry  land,  marked  the  advance 
toward  the  formation  of  continents.  This 
extension  of  the  dry  land  was  brought 
about  not  only  by  the  gradual  accumu- 
lation of  materials,  but  also  by  the  up- 
heaval of.  large  tracts  of  stratified  de- 
posits ;  for,  though  the  loftiest  mountain- 
chains  did  not  yet  exist,  ranges  like  those 
of  the  Allegfaanies  and  the  Jura  belong 
to  this  division  of  the  world's  history. 
During  this  time,  the  general  character 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms 
was  higher  than  during  the  previous  age. 
Beptiles,  many  and  various,  gigantic  in 
fflze,  curious  in  form,  some  of  them  re- 
calling the  structure  of  fishe8,(others  an- 
ticipating birdlike  features^gave  a  new 
character  to  the  animal  world,  while  in 
the  vegetable  world  the  reign  of  the  aquat* 
ic  Crypt(^ams  was  over,  and  terrestri- 
al Cryptogams,  and,  later,  Gynmosperms 
anid  Monocotyledonous  trees,  clothed  the 
earth  with  foliage.  Such  was  the  char- 
'acter  of  this  second  age  from  its  opening 
to  its  close ;  and  though  there  are  indica- 
tions, that,  before  it  was  wholly  past,  some 
low,  inferior  Mammalian  types  of  the 
Marsupial  kind  were  introduced,*  and 

*  I  say  nothing  of  the  traces  of  Birds  in 
the  Secondaiy  deposits,  because  the  so-called 
bird-tracks  seem  to  me  of  very  doubtful  char- 
acter; and  it  is  also  my  opinion  that  the  re- 
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also  a  few  Dicotyledonous  plants,  yet  they 
were  not  numerous  or  striking  enough 
to  change  the  general  aspect  of  the  or- 
ganic w<N4d.  This  age  was  throughout, 
in  its  physical  formation^  the  age  of 
large  oontinent-al  islands ;  while  in  its  or- 
ganic character  it  was  the  age  of  Reptiles 
as  the  highest  animal  type,  and  of  Gym- 
nosperms  and  Monocotyledonous  plants 
as  the  highest  vegetable  groups. 

There  was  an  age  in  the  physical  his- 
tory of  the  world  when  great  ranges  of 
mountains  bound  together  in  everlast- 
ing chains  the  islands  which  had  already 
grown  to  continental  dimensions,— when 
wide  tracts  of  land,  hitherto  insular  in 
character,  became  soldered  into  one  by 
the  upheaval  of  Plutonic  masses  which 
stretched  across  them  all  and  riveted 
them  forever  with  bolts  of  granite,  of  por- 
phyry, and  of  basalt.  Thus  did  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Andes  bind  together 
North  and  South  America ;  the  Pyrenees 
united  Spain  to  France ;  the  Alps,  the 
Caucasus,  and  the  Himalayas  bound  Eu- 
rope to  Asia.  The  class  of  Mammalia 
were  now  at  the  head  of  the  animal 
kingdom ;  huge  quadrupeds  possessed 
the  earth,  and  dwelt  in  forests  character- 
ized by  plants  of  a  higher  order  than  any 
preceding  ones,  —  the  Beeches,  Birches, 
Maples,  Oaks,  and  Poplars  of  the  Tertia- 
ries.  But  though  the  continents  had  aa- 
sumed  their  permanent  outlines,  exten- 
sive tracts  of  land  still  remained  covered 
with  ocean.  Inland  seas,  sheets  of  water 
like  the  Mediterranean,  so  unique  in  our 
world,  were  then  numerous.  Physically 
speaking,  this  was  the  age  of  continents 
broken  by  large  inland  seas ;  while  in  the 
j  organic  world  it  was  the  age  of  Mamma- 
lia among  animals,  and  of  extensive  Di- 
cotyledonous forests  among  plants.  In  a 
cert£un  sense  it  was  the  age  of  completion, 
— the  one  which  ushered  in  the  crowning 
work  of  creation. 

maiiiB  of  a  feathered  animal  recently  fonnd  in 
the  Solenhofen  lithographic  limestone,  and 
believed  to  be  a  bird  by  some  naturalists,  do 
not  belong  to  a  genuine  bird,  but  to  one  of 
those  synthetic  types  before  alluded  to,  in 
which  reptilian  structure  is  combined  with 
certain  birdlike  featuros. 


There  was  an  age  in  the  physical  his- 
tory of  the  world  (it  is  in  its  infancy  still) 
when  Man,  with  the  animals  and  plants 
that  were  to  accompany  him,  was  intro- 
duced upon  the  globe,  which  had  ac- 
quired all  its  modem  characters.  At  -, 
last  the  continents  were  redeemed  from 
the  water,  and  all  the  earth  was  given  to  -. 
this  new  being  for  his  home.  Among 
all  the  types  bom  into  the  animal  king- 
dom before,  there  had  never  been  one 
to  which  positive  limits  had  not  been  set 
by  a  law  of  geographical  distribution  ab- 
solutely impassable  to  aU.  For  Man  alone 
those  boundaries  were  removed.  He,  with 
the  domestic  animals  and  plants  which 
were  to  be  the  companions  of  all  his  pil- 
grimages, could  wander  over  the  whole 
earth  and  choose  his  home.  Placed  at 
the  head  of  creation,  gifted  with  intel- 
lect to  make  both  animals  and  plants 
subservient  to  his  destinies,  his  introduc- 
tion upon  the  earth  marks  the  last  great 
division  in  the  histoiy  of  our  planet.  To 
designate  these  great  divisions  in  time,  I 
would  urge,  for  the  reasons  above  stat- 
ed, that  the  term  which  is  indeed  often, 
though  not  invariably,  applied  to  them, 
be  exclusively  adopted,— that  of  the  Ages 
of  Nature. 

But  these  Ages  are  themselves  suscep- 
tible of  subdivisions,  which  should  also 
be  accurately  defined.  What  is  the  na- 
ture of  these  subdivinons  ?  They  are 
all  connected  with  sudden  physical  chan- 
ges in  the  earth's  surface,  more  or  less 
limited  in  their  action,  these  changes  be- 
ing themselves  related  to  important  al- 
terations in  the  organic  world.  Although 
I  have  stated  that  one  general  character 
prevailed  during  each  of  the  Ages,  yet 
there  was  nevertheless  a  constant  progres- 
sive action  running  through  them  all,  and 
at  various  intervals  both  the  organic  and 
the  physical  world  received  a  sudden  im- 
pulse in  consequence  of  marked  and  vio- 
lent changes  in  the  earth-crust,  bring- 
ing up  new  elevations,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  existing  animal  creation  was 
brought  to  a  close,  and  a  new  set  of  be- 
ings was  introduced.  These  changes  are 
not  yet  accurately  defined  in  America, 
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became  the  age  of  her  moiintamfl  b  not 
known  with  sufficient  accuracy ;  but  their 
limits  have  been  yery  extensively  traced 
in  Europe,  and  this  coincidence  of  the 
Tarioua  upheayals  with  the  introduction 
of  a  new  population  differing  entirely 
from  the  preceding  one  has  been  demon- 
strated so  clearly  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  ascertained  law.  What 
name,  then,  is  most  appropriate  for  the 
divisions  thus  marked  by  sudden  and  vio- 
lent' changes  ?  It  seems  to  me,  from 
their  generally  accepted  meaning,  that 
the  word  Epoch  or  Era,  both  of  which 
have  been  widely,  though  indiscriminate- 
ly, used  in  geology,  is  especially  appli- 
cable here.  In  their  common  use,  they 
imply  a  condition  of  things  determined 
by  some  decisive  event  In  speaking  of 
human  affairs,  we  say,  **  It  was  an  epoch 
or  an  era  in  history ,** — or  in  amore  limit- 
ed sense,  '*  It  was  an  epoch  in  the  life  of 
such  or  such  a  man."  It  at  once  con- 
veys the  idea  of  an  important  change 
connected  with  or  brought  about  by 
some  striking  occunrence.  Such  were 
those  divifflons  in  the  history  of  the  earth 
when  a  violent  convulsion  in  the  surface 
of  the  globe  and  a  change  in  its  inhabi- 
tants ushered  in  a  new  aspect  of  things. 
I  have  said  that  we  owe  to  £lie  de 
Beaumont  the  discovery  of  this  connec- 
tion between  the  successive  upheavals  and 
Ae  different  sets  of  animals  and  plants 
which  have  followed  each  other  on  the 
globe.  We  have  seen  in  the  preceding 
article  upon  the  formation  of  mountains, 
that  the  dislocations  thus  produced  show 
the  interruptions  between  successive  de- 
posits: as,  for  instance,  where  certiun  stra- 
ta are  raised  upon  the  ddes  of  a  moun- 
tain, while  other  strata  rest  uncanformr 
ably,  as  it  is  called,  above  them  at  its 
base, — this  term,  unconformable,  signify- 
ing merely  that  the  two  sets  of  strata  are 
placed  at  an  entirely  different  angle, 
and  must  therefore  belong  to  two  dis- 
tinct sets  of  deposits.  But  there  are  two 
series  of  geological  facts  connected  with 
this  result  which  are  often  confounded, 
though  they  arise  from  very  different 
causes.    One  is  that  described  above,  in 


which  a  certain  series  of  beds  having 
been  raised  out  of  their  natural  horizon- 
tal position,  another  series  has  been  de- 
posited upon  them,  thus  resting  uncon- 
formably  above.  The  other  is  where,  one 
set  of  beds  having  been  depomted  over 
any  given  region,  at  a  later  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  recession  of  the  sea-shore, 
for  instance,  or  of  some  other  gradual 
disturbance  of  the  surface,  the  next  set 
of  beds  accumulated  above  them  cov- 
er a  somewhat  different  area,  and  are 
therefore  not  conformable  with  the  first, 
though  parallel  with  them.  This  differ- 
ence, however  slight,  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  some  shifting  of  the  ground  on  which 
they  were  accumulated  must  have  taken 
place  between  the  two  series  of  deposits. 

This  distinction  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  that  made  by  £lie  de  Beaumont : 
we  owe  it  to  D'Orbigny,  who  first  pointed 
out  the  importance  of  distinguishing  the 
dislocaticHis  produced  by  gradual  move- 
ments of  the  earth  from  those  caused  by 
mountain -upheavals.  The  former  are 
much  more  numerous  than  the  latter, 
and  in  every  epoch  geologists  have  dis- 
tinguished a  number  of  such  changes  in 
the  snrfisu^e  of  the  earth,  accompanied 
by  the  introduction  of  a  new  set  of  ani- 
mals, though  the  changes  in  the  organic 
world  are  not  so  striking  as  those  which 
coincide  with  the  mountain -upheavals. 
Still,  to  the  eye  of  the  geologist  they  are 
quite  as  distinct,  though  less  evident  to 
the  ordinary  observer.  To  these  divis- 
ions it  seems  to  me  that  the  name  of  Pe- 
riod is  rightly  applied,  because  they  seem 
to  have  been  brought  about  by  the  steady 
action  of  time,  and  by  gradual  changes, 
rather  than  by  any  sudden  or  violent  con- 
vulsion. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  in  some 
degree  connected  with  the  investigations 
respecting  the  limitation  of  Periods,  fisr 
which  the  geology  of  Switzerland  afford- 
ed peculiar  faciHties.  My  early  home 
was  near  the  foot  of  the  Jura,  where  I 
constantly  faced  its  rounded  domes  and 
the  slope  by  which  they  gently  descend 
to  the  plain  oi  Switzerland.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  there  is  something 
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monotoncms  in  the  coDtinaoiis  nndulcb- 
tions  of  this  range,  so  different  from  the 
opposite  one  of  the  Alps.  But  I  think  it 
is  only  hy  contrast  that  it  seems  wanting 
in  yigor  and  picturesqueness ;  and  those 
who  live  in  its  neighborhood  become  very 
much  attached  to  the  more  peaceful  char- 
acter of  its  scenerj.  Perhaps  my  readers 
will  pardon  the  digression,  if  I  interrupt 
our  geological  discussion  for  a  moment,  to 
offer  them  a  word  of  advice,  though  it  be 
uncalled  for.  I  have  often  been  asked 
by  friends  who  were  intending  to  go  to 
Europe  what  is  the  most  favorable  time 
in  the  day  and  the  best  road  to  enter 
Switzerland  in  order  to  have  at  once 
the  finest  impression  of  the  mountains. 
My  answer  is  always,  —  Enter  it  in  the 
afternoon  over  the  Jura.  If  you  are 
fortunate,  and  have  one  of  the  bright, 
soft  afternoons  that  sometimes  show  the 
Alps  in  their  full  beauty,  as  you  descend 
the  slope  of  the  Jura,  from  which  you 
command  the  whole  panorama  of  the  op* 
posite  range,  you  may  see,  as  the  day 
dies,  the  last  shadow  pass  with  strange 
rapidity  from  peak  to  peak  of  the  Alpine 
summits.  The  passage  is  so  rapid,  so 
sudden,  as  the  shadow  vanishes  from  one 
height  and  appears  on  the  next,  that  it 
seems  like  the  step  of  some  living  spirit 
of  the  mountains.  Then,  as  the  sun 
sinks,  it  sheds  a  brilliant  glow  across 
them,  and  upon  that  follows  —  strangest 
effect  of  all  —  a  sudden  pallor,  an  ashy 
paleness  on  the  mountains,  that  has  a 
ghastly,  chilly  look.  But  this  is  not  their 
last  a^>ect:  after  the  sun  has  vanished 
out  of  sight,  in  place  of  the  glory  of  his 
departure,  and  of  the  corpse^like  pallor 
which  succeeded  it,  there  spreads  over 
the  mountains  a  faint  blush  that  dies 
gradually  into  the  night.  These  chang- 
es —  the  glory,  the  death,  the  soft  suc- 
ceeding life  —  really  seem  like  something 
ihat  has  a  spiritual  existence.  While, 
however,  I  counsel  my  friends  to  s<^  the 
Alps  for  the -first  time  in  the  afternoon, 
if  possible,  I  do  not  promise  them  that 
the  hour  will  bring  with  it  such  a  scene 
as  I  have  tried  to  describe.  Perfect  sun- 
sets are  rare  in  any  land ;  but,  neverthe- 


less, I  would  advise  travellers  to  choose 
the  latter  half  of  the  day  and  a  road  over 
the  Jura  for  their  entrance  into  Switzer- 
land.* 

It  was  from  the  Jura  itself  that  one  of 
the  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  the« 
globe  received  its  name.  It  was  in  a 
deep  gorge  of  the  Jura,  that,  more  than 
half  a  century  ago,  Leopold  von  Buch 
first  perceived  the  mode  of  formation  of 
mountains ;  and  it  was  at  the  fbot  of  the 
Jura,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Neufchatel, 
that  the  investigations  were  made  which 
first  led  to  the  recognition  of  the  changes 
connected  with  the  Periods.  As  I  shall 
have  occasion  hereafter  to  enter  into  this 
subject  more  at  length,  I  wiU  only  allude 
briefly  here  to  the  circumstances.  In 
so  doing  I  am  anticipating  the  true 
geological  order,  because  I  must  treat 
of  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  deposits^ 
which  are  sdll  far  in  advance  of  us ;  but 
as  it  was  by  the  study  of  these  deposits 
that  the  circumscription  of  the  Periods^ 
as  I  have  defined  them  above,  was  first 
ascertained,  I  must  allude  to  them  in  this 
connection. 

Facing  the  range  of  the  Jura  from  the 
Lake  of  Neufchatel,  there  seems  to  be 
but  one  uninterrupted  slope  by  which  it 
descends  to  the  shore  of  the  lake.  It 
will,  however,  be  noticed  by  the  most 
careless  observer  that  this  slope  is  divid- 
ed by  the  difference  in  vegetation  into 
two  strongly  nuurked  bands  of  color: 
the  lower  and  more  gradual  descent  be- 

*  The  two  most  imposing  views  of  the  Alps 
from  the  Jura  are  tliose  of  Latoume,  on  the 
road  from  Pontarlier  to  Nenfchatel,  and  of  St 
Oergues,  on  the  road  from  Lons  le  Saulnier  to 
Kyon ;  the  next  best  is  to  be  had  above  Boa- 
jean,  on  the  road  from  Basle  to  Bienne.  Very 
extensiTO  views  may  be  obtained  from  any  of 
the  summits  in  the  southern  range  of  the  Jura ; 
among  which  the  Weissenstein  above  Soleure, 
the  Chasseral  above  Bienne,  the  Chanmont 
above  Neufchatel,  the  Chasseron  above  Gran- 
^on,  the  Suchet  above  Orbe,  the  Mont  Tendre 
or  the  Noinnont  above  Morges,  and  the  D61e 
above  Nyon,  are  the  most  frequented.  Of  all 
these  point!  Cbaumont  is  unquestionably  to  be 
preferred,  as  it  commands  at  the  same  time  an 
equally  extensive  view  of  tho  Bernese  Alps 
and  the  Mont  Blanc  range. 
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iBg  of  a  lighter  green,"  wliile  the  upper 
portion  is  coTered  by  the  deeper  hue  of 
the  forest- ti^es,  the  Beeches,  Birches, 
Maples,  etc,  above  which  come  the  Pines. 
When  the  yegetation  is  fully  expanded, 
this  marked  diyiaon  along  the  whole  side 
of  the  range  into  two  broad  bands  of 
green,  the  lighter  below  and  the  darker 
above,  becomes  yery  striking.  The  light- 
er  band  represents  the  cultivated  portion 
of  the  slope,  the  vineyards,  the  farms, 
the  orchards,  covering  the  gentler,  more 
gradual  part  of  the  descent;  and  the 
whole  of  this  cultivated  tract,  stretching 
a  hundred  miles  east  and  west,  belongs  to 
the  Cretaceous  epoch.  The  upper  slope 
of  the  range,  where  the  forest -growth 
eomes  in,  is  Jurassic  Facing  the  range, 
yoa  do  not,  as  I  have  said,  perceive  any 
difference  iu:  the  angle  of  inclination ;  but 
the  border-line  between  the  two  bands 
of  green  does  in  fact  mark  the  point  at 
which  the  Cretaceous  beds  abut  with  a 
gentler  slope  against  the  Jurassic  strata, 
which  continue  their  sharper  descent, 
and  are  lost  to  view  beneath  them. 

This  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which 
the  contact  of  two  epochs  is  most  direct- 
ly traced.  There  is  no  question,  from 
the  relation  of  the  depodts,  that  the  Jura 
in  its  upheaval  carried  with  it  the  strata 
previously  accumulated.  At  its  base 
there  was  then  no  lake,  but  an  extensive 
stretch  of  ocean  ;  for  the  whole  plain  of 
Switzerland  was  under  water,  and  many 
thousand  years  elapsed  before  the  Alps 
arose  to  set  a  new  boundary  to  the  sea  and 
inclose  that  inland  sheet  of  Water,  gradu- 
ally to  be  filled  up  by  more  modem  accu- 
mulations, and  transformed  into  the  fer- 
tile plain  which  now  lies  between  the 
Jura  and  the  Alps.  If  the  reader  will 
fyt  a'  QUHment  transport  himself  in  imag- 
ination to  the  time  when  the  southern 
fflde  of  the  Jurassic  range  sloped  direct- 
ly down  to  the  ocean,  he  will  easily  un- 
derstand how  this  second  series  of  depos- 
its^was  collected  at  its  base,  as  materials 
are  collected  now  along  any  searshore. 
They  must,  of  course,  have  been  accumu- 
lated horizontally,  since  no  loose  mate- 
rials could  keep  their  place  even  at  so 


moderate  an  angle  as  that  of  the  pres- 
ent lower  slope  of  the  range;  but  we 
shall  see  hereafter  that  there  were  many 
subsequent  perturbations  of  this  region, 
and  that  these  Cretaceous  deposits,  afler 
they  had  become  consolidated,  were  rais- 
ed by  later  upheavals  from  their  original 
position  to  that  which  they  now  occupy 
on  the  lower  slope  of  the  Jura,  resting 
immediately,  but  in  geological  language 
unconfarmably,  against  it.  The  two  ad- 
joining wood-cuts  are  merely  theoretical, 
showing  by  lines  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent relation  of  these  deposits ;  but  they 
may  assist  the  reader  to  understand  my 
meaning. 


Figure  1  represents  the  Jura  before 
the  Alps  were  rsdsed,  with  the  Cretace- 
ous deposits  accumulating  beneath  the 
sea  at  its  base.  The  line  marked  S  in- 
dicates the  ocean-level ;  the  letter  c,  the 
Cretaceous  deposits;  the  letter  j\  the 
Jurassic  strata,  lifted  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain. 


Figure  2  represents  the  Jura  at  the 
present  time,  when  the  later  upheavals 
have  lifted  the  Jurassic  strata  to  a  sharp- 
er inclination  with  the  Cretaceous  de- 
posits, now  raised  and  forming  the  lower 
slope  of  the  mountain,  at  the  base  of 
which  is  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel. 

Although  this  change  of  inclination 
is  hardly  perceptible,  as  one  looks  up 
against  the  face  of  the  Jura  range,  there 
is  a  transverse  cut  across  it  which  seems 
intended  to  give  us  a  diagram  of  its  in- 
ternal structure.     Behind  the  city  of 
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Neufchatel  rises  the  moantain  of  Chaa- 
moot,  so  called  from  its  bald  head,  for 
neither  tree  nor  shrub  grows  on  its  sum- 
mit. Straight  through  this  mountain,  from 
its  northern  to  its  southern  mde,  there  is 
a  natural  road,  formed  by  a  split  in  the 
mountain  from  top  to  bottom.  In  this 
transverse  cut,  which  forms  one  of  the 
most  romantic  and  picturesque  gorges 
leading  into  the  heart  of  the  Jura  range, 
you  get  a  profile  view  of  the  change  in 
the  inclination  of  the  strata,  and  can  easi- 
ly distinguish  the  point  of  juncture  be- 
tween the  two  sets  of  deposits.  But  even 
afler  this  dislocation  of  strata  had  been 
perceived,  it  was  not  known  that  it  indi- 
cated the  commencement  of  a  new  epoch, 
and  it  is  here  that  my  own  share  in  the 
work,  such  asltJs,  belongs.  Accustomed 
as  a  boy  to  ramble  about  in  the  beautiful 
gorges  and  valleys  of  the  Jura,  and  in 
riper  years,  as  my  interest  in  science  in- 
creased, to  study  its  formation  with  closer 
attention,  this  difference  in  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  slope  had  not  escaped  my  ob- 
servation. I  was,  however,  still  more  at- 
tracted by  the  fossils  it  contained  than 
by  its  geological  character :  and,  indeed, 
there  is  no  better  locality  for  the  study  of 
extinct  forms  of  life  than  the  Jura.  In 
all  its  breaks  and  ravines,  wherever  the 
inner  surface  of  the  rock  is  exposed,  it  is 
full  of  organic  remains ;  and  to  take  a 
handful  of  soil  fron;  the  road-side  is  often 
to  gather  a  handful  of  shells.  It  is  actu- 
ally built  of  the  remains  of  animals,  and 
there  are  no  coral  ree&  in  existing  seas 
presenting  a  better  opportunity  for  study 
to  the  naturalist  than  the  coral  reefs  of  the 
Jura.  Being  already  tolerably  familiar 
with  the  fossils  of  the  Jura,  it  occurred 
to  me  to  compare  those  of  the  upper  and 
lower  slope ;  and  to  my  surprise  I  found 
that  they  were  everywhere  different,  and 
that  those  of  the  lower  slope  were  invari- 
ably Cretaceous  in  character,  while  those 
of  the  upper  slope  were  Jurassic.  In  the 
course  of  this  investigation  I  discovered 
three  periods  in  the  Cretaceous  and  four 
in  the  Jurassic  epoch,  all  characterized 
by  different  fossils.  This  led  to  a  more 
thorough  investigation  of  the  different 


sets  of  strata,  resulting  in  the  establidir- 
ment  by  D'Orbigny  of  a  still  greater 
number  of  periods,  marked  by  the  suc« 
cessive  deposits  of  the  Jurassic  and  Cre- 
taceous seas,  all  of  which  contained  dif> 
ferent  organic  remains.  The  attention 
of  geolo^ts  being  once  turned  in  this 
direction,  the  other  epochs  were  studied 
with  the  same  view,  and  all  were  found 
to  be  susceptible  of  divimon  into  a  great- 
er or  less  number  of  such  periods. 

I  have  dwelt  at  greater  length  on  the 
Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  divisions,  because 
I  believe  that  we  have  in  the  relation  of 
these  two  epochs,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  Cretaceous  epoch  with  the  Tertiary 
immediately  following  it,  facts  which  are 
very  important  in  their  bearing  on  cer* 
tain  questions,  now  loudly  discussed,  not 
only  by  scientific  men,  but  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  nK>de  of  origin  of  ani- 
mals. Certainly,  in  the  inland  seas  of 
the  Cretaceous  and  subsequent  Tertiary 
times,  where  we  can  trace  in  the  same 
sheet  of  water  not  only  the  different  se- 
ries of  deposits  belonging  to  two  succes- 
sive epochs  in  immediate  juxtaposition, 
but  those  belonging  to  all  the  periods  in- 
cluded within  these  epochs,  with  the  or- 
ganic remains  contained  in  each,— there, 
if /inywhere,  we  should  be  able  to  trace 
the  transition-tjrpes  by  which  one  set  of 
animals  is  said  to  have  been  developed 
out  of  the  preceding.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  of  the  interruption  in  geological  de- 
posits, of  long  intervals,  the  record  of 
which  has  vanished,  and  which  may  con- 
tain those  intermediate  links  for  which 
we  vainly  seek.  But  here  there  is  no 
such  gap  in  the  evidence.  In  the  very 
same  sheets  of  water,  covering  limited 
areas,  we  have  the  successive  series  of 
deposits  containing  the  remains  of  ani- 
mals which  continue  perfectly  unchanged 
during  long  intervals,  and  then,  with  a 
more  or  less  violent  shifting  of  the  sur- 
face,* traceable  by  the  consequent  dis- 
cordance of  the  strata,  is  introduced  an 
entirely  new  set  of  animals,  differing  as 

*  I  use  surface  often  in  its  geological  signifi- 
cance,  meaniog  earth-cmst,  and  applied  to  sea- 
bottom  as  well  as  to  diy  land. 
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much  from  tJiow  immediately  preceding 
them  as  do  those  of  the  present  period 
from  the  old  Creation,  (our  predecessors, 
but  not  our  ancestors,)  traced  by  Cuvier 
in  the  Tertiary  deposits  underlying  those 


of  our  own  geological  age.  I  subjoin 
here  a  tabular  view  giving  the  Epochs  in 
their  relation  to  the  Ages,  and  indicating, 
at  least  approximately,  the  number  of 
Periods  contained  in  each  Epoch. 


Age  of  Man  .    .    . 

Tartiaiy  Age: 
Age  of  Mammalia 


Secondaxy  Age: 
Age  of  Beptiles      ...    . 

Palaeozoic  or  Primary  Age: 
Age  of  Fishes.    .    .    . 


Present 

{Pliocene 
Miocene  . 
Eocene  . 
Cretaoeons 
Jarasnic 
Triassic   . 
Permian 
Carboniferous 
(  Devonian 
(  Silarian   . 


>  with  at  least  twelve  Periods. 
I  with  about  twenty  Periods. 

>  with  eight  or  nine  Periods. 
I  with  ten  or  twelve  Periods. 


It  will  be  noticed  by  those  who  have 
any  knowledge  of  geological  divisions, 
that  in  this  diagram  I  consider  the  Car- 
boniferoos  epoch  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
Secondary  age.  Some  geolc^ists  have 
been  inclined,  from  the  marked  and  pe- 
cufiar  character  of  its  vegetation,  to  set 
it  apart  as  forming  in  itself  a  distinct  ge- 
ological age,  while  others  have  united  it 
with  the  Falssozoic  age.  For  many  years 
I  myself  adopted  the  latter  of  these  two 
views,  and  associated  the  Carboniferous 
epoch  with  the  Palssozoic  age.  But  it  is 
the  misfortune  of  progress  that  one  is 
fixced  not  only  to  unlearn  a  great  deal, 
but,  if  one  has  been  in  the  habit  of  com- 
municating his  ideas  to  others,  to  destroy 
much  of  his  own  work.  I  now  find  my- 
self in  this  predicament ;  and  afler  teach- 
ing my  students  for  years  that  the  Car- 
boniferoaa  epoch  belongs  to  the  Palaeo- 
zoic or  Primary  age,  I  am  convinced  — 
and  ihis  conviction  grows  upon  me  con- 
stantly as  I  fr«e  myself  from  old  prepos- 
sessions and  bias  on  the  subject — that 
with  the  Carboniferous  epoch  we  have 
the  opening  of  the  Secondary  age  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  world.  A  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  organic  remains  has 
shown  me  that  there  is  a  closer  relation 
between  the  character  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  wwld  of  the  Carboniferous  ep- 
och, as  compared  with  that  of  the  Per^ 
mian  and  Triassic  epochs,  than  between 
that  of  the  Carboniferous  epoch  and  any 
preceding*  one.    l^either  do  I  see  any 


reason  for  separating  it  from  the  others 
as  a  distinct  age.  The  plants  as  well  as 
the  animals  of  the  two  subsequent  epochs 
seem  to  me  to  show,  on  the  contrary, 
the  same  pervading  character,  indicating 
that  the  Carboniferous  epoch  makes  an 
integral  part  of  that  great  division  which 
I  have  characterized  as  the  Secondary 
age. 

Within  the  Periods  there  is  a  still  more 
limited  kind  of  geological  division,  found- 
ed upon  the  special  character  of  local  de- 
posits. These  I  would  call  geological 
Formations,  indicating  concrete  local  de- 
posits, having  no  cosmic  character,  but 
circumscribed  within  comparatively  nar- 
row areas,  as  distinguished  from  the  other 
terms.  Ages,  Epochs,  Periods,  which  have 
a  more  universal  meaning,  and  are,  as  it 
were,  cosmopolitan  in  their  application. 
Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  by  some 
formations  of  the  present  time.  The  ac- 
cumulations along  the  coast  of  Florida 
are  composed  chiefly  of  coral  sand,  mix- 
ed of  course  with  the  remains  of  the  an- 
imab  belonging  to  that  locality;  those 
along  the  coast  of  the  Southern  States 
consist  principally  of  loam,  which  the 
rivers  bring  down  from  their  swamps 
and  low,  muddy  grounds;  those  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Middle  States  are  made  up 
of  clay  from  the  disintegration  of  the  east- 
em  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies ;  while  those 
farther  north,  along  our  own  coast,  are 
mostly  formed  of  sand  from  the  New- 
England  granites.   Such  deposits  are  the 
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local  work  of  one  period,  oontaining  the 
orgamc  remains  belonging  to  the  time  and 
.place.  From  the  geological  point  of  ^iew, 
I  wonld  call  them  Formations ;  from  the 
natoralist's  point  of  yiew,  1^  would  call 
them  Zoological  Provinces. 

Of  coarse,  in  urgmg  the  application  of 
these  names,  I  do  not  intend  to  assume 
any  dictatorship  in  the  matter  of  geologi- 
cal nomenclature.  But  I  do  feel  very 
strongly  the  confunon  arising  from  an  in- 
discriminate use  of  terms,  and  that,  what- 
ever names  be  selected  as  most  appropri- 
ate or  descriptive  for  these  divisions,  gc- 
olo^ts  should  agree  to  use  them  in  the 
same  sense. 

There  is  one  other  geological  term,  be- 
queathed to  us  by  a  great  authority,  and 
which  cannot  be  changed  for  the  better  T 
I  mean  that  <^  Geological  Horizon,  ap- 
plied by  Humboldt  to  the  whole  extent 
of  any  one  geolc^cal  division,  —  as,  for 
instance,  the  Silurian  horizon,  including 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Silurian  epoch. 
It  indicates  one  level  in  time,  as  the 
horizon  which  limits  our  view  indicates 
the  farthest  extension  of  the  plain  on 
which  we  stand  in  space. 

We  left  America  at  the  close  of  the 
Carboniferous  epoch,  when  the  central 
part  of  the  United  States  was  already 
raised  above  the  water.  Let  us  now  give 
a  glance  at  Europe  in  those  early  days, 
and  see  how  far  her  physical  hbtory  has 
advanced.  What  European  countries 
loom  up  for  us  out  of  the  Azoic  sea,  cor- 
responding in  time  and  character  to  the 
low  range  of  hills  which  first  defined  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  United  States  ? 
what  did  the  SUurian  and  Devonian 
epochs  add  to  these  earliest  tracts  of  dry 
land  in  the  Old  World  ?  and  where  do 
we  find  the  coal  basins  which  show  us  the 
sites  of  her  Carboniferous  forests  ?  Since 
the  relation  between  the  epochs  of  com- 
parative tranquillity  and  the  successive 
upheavals  has  been  so  carefully  traced  in 
Europe,  I  will  endeavor,  while  ^ving  a 
sketch  of  that  early  European  world,  to 
point  out,  at  the  same  time,  the  connec- 
tion of  the  dificrent  systems  of  upheaval 


with  the  snocesedve  stratified  deponts, 
without,  however,  entering  into  such  de- 
tails as  must  necessarily  become  techni- 
cal and  tedious. 

In  the  European  ocean  of  the  AaKnc  | 
epoch  we  find  Bye  islands  of  considera- 1 
ble  size.  The  largest  of  these  is  at  the 
North.  Scandinavia  had  even  then  ahnost 
her  present  outlines ;  for  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Finland,  and  Lapland,  ail  of  which 
are  chiefly  granitic  in  character,  were 
among  the  first  lands  to  be  raised.  Be- 
tween Sweden  and  Norway,  there  is, 
however,  still  a  large  tract  of  land  under 
water,  forming  an  extensive  lake  or  a 
large  inland  sea  in  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
try. If  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble 
to  look  on  any  geological  map  of  Europe^ 
he  will  see  an  extensive  patch  of  Silu- 
rian rock  in  the  centre  of  Sweden  and 
Norway.  This  represents  that  sheet  of 
water  gradually  to  be  filled  by  the  ao- 
oumulation  of  Silurian  deposits  and  a^ 
terwards  raised  by  a  later  disturbance. 
There  is  another  mass  of  land  far  to  tha 
southeast  of  this  Scandinavian  island, 
which  we  may  designate  as  the  Bohemiaa 
island,  for  it  lies  in  the  region  now  oallr- 
ed  Bohemia,  though  it  includes,  also,  a 
part  of  Saxony  and  Moravia.  The  north- 
west comer  of  France,  that  promontorj 
which  we  now  call  Bretagne,  with  a  part 
of  Normandy  adjoining  it,  formed  an-^ 
other  i^nd ;  while  to  the  southeast  of  it 
lay  the  central  plateau  of  France.  Great 
Britain  was  not  forgotten  in  this  early 
world ;  for  a  part  of  the  Scotch  hills,  some 
of  the  Welsh  moqntiuns,  and  a  smaU 
elevation  here  and  there  in  Ireland,  al*- 
ready  formed  a  little  archipelago  in  that 
region.  By  a  most  careful  analysis  of 
the  structure  of  the  rooks  in  these  an- 
cient patches  of  land,  tracing  all  the  dis- 
locations of  strata,  all  the  indications  of 
any  disturbance  of  the  earth-crust  what- 
soever, l^lie  de  Beaumont  has  detected 
and  classified  four  systems  of  upheavals, 
previous  to  the  Silurian  epoch,  to  which 
he  refers  these  islands  in  the  Azoic  sea. 
He  has  named  them  the  systems  of  La 
Vendee,  of  Finist^re,  of  Longmynd,  and 
of  Morbihan.     These  names  have,  for 
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tbe  present,  onty  a  local  ngnificance,  — 
bdng  derived,  fike  bo  many  of  the  geo- 
logical names,  from  the  places  where  the 
inyestigations  of  the  phenomena  were 
first  undertaken,  — but  in  course  of  time 
will,  no  donbt,  apply  to  all  the  contem> 
poraneoofi  upheavals,  wherever  they  may 
be  traced,  just  as  we  now  have  Silurian, 
Devoman,  Permian,  and  Jurassic  deposits 
in  America  as  well  as  in  Europe. 
\  The  Bihaian  and  Devonian  epochs 
lse«n  60  have  been  instrumental  rather 
lin  enlarging  the  tracts  of  land  already 
raised  than  in  adding  new  ones ;  yet  to 
these  two  epochs  is  traced  the  upheaval 
of  a  lai^ge  and  important  island  to  the 
Dortheast  of  France.  We  may  call  it 
tbe  Belgian  island,  nnce  it  covered  the 
gioond  of  modem  Belgium ;  but  it  al- 
so extended  connderably  beyond  these 
limits,  and  included  much  of  the  North- 
em  Rhine  region.  A  portion  only  of 
this  tract,  to  which  belongs  the  central 
ma«  of  the  Vosges  and  the  Black  Forest, 
was  lifted  daring  the  Silurian  epoch,  — 
whieh  also  enlarged  considerably  Wales 
and  Soodand,  tbe  Bohemian  island,  the 
island  of  Bretagne,  and  Scandinavia. 
During  this  epoch  the  sheet  of  water  be- 
tween Norway  and  Sweden  became  dry 
land;  a  conaderaUe  tract  was  added  to 
their  northern  extremity  on  the  Arctic 
shore;  while  a  broad  band  of  Silurian 
deposits,  lying  now  between  Finland  and 
Bmia,  enlarged  that  region.  The  Silu- 
rian epoch  has  been  referred  by  £lie  de 
Beaomont  to  the  system  of  upheaval 
called  by  him  the>  system  of  Westmore- 
land and  Hundsriick,  —  again  merely  in 
reference  to  the  spots  at  which  these 
upheaivak  were  first  studied,  the  centres, 
as  it  were,  fimn  which  the  investigations 
spread.  But  in  their  geological  signifi- 
cance they  indicate' all  the  oscillations 
and  disturbances  of  the  soil  throughout 
the  region  over  which  the  Silurian  de- 
podts  have  been  traced  in  Europe.  The 
Devonian  epoch  added  greatly  to  the 
outlines  of  the  Belgian  island.  To  it  be- 
longs the  region  of  the  Ardennes,  lying 
between  France  and  Belgium,  the  Eifel- 
gebii^,  and  a  new  disturbance  of  the 
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Vosges,  by  which  that  reg^  was  also 
extended.  The  island  of  Bretagne  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  Devonian  d»> 
posits,  and  Bohemia  also  gained  in  £- 
mensions,  \hile  the  central  plateau  of 
France  remained  much  the. same  as  be» 
fore.  The  changes  of  the  Devoniaft 
epoch  are  traced  by  Elie  de  Beaumont 
to  a  system  of  upheavals  oaUed  the  Balf 
Ions  of  the  YosgiBs  and  of  Normandy, — 
so  called  fhnn  the  rounded,  lnlloon4ike 
domes  characteristic  of  the  mountains  of 
that  time.  To  the  Garii)6niferous  epoch 
belong  the  mountadn-fljrstems  of  Forey, 
(to  the  west  of  Lyons,)  of  the  North  of 
England,  and  of  the  Netherlands.  Thesb 
three  systems  of  upheaval  have  also  been 
traced  by  Elie  de  Beaumont.;  and  in  the 
depressions  formed  between  their  elevar 
tions  we  find  the  coal-basins  of  Central 
France,  of  England,  and  of  Germany. 
During  all  these  epochs,  in  Europe  as  in 
America,  every  such  didocation  of  the. 
surface  was  attended  by  a  change  ul  the 
animal  creation. 

If  we  take  now  a  general  viejr  of  thef 
aspect  of  Europe  at  the  dose  of  the  Car-^ 
boniferous  epoch,  we  shall  see  that  the 
large  island  of  Scandinavia  is  complet- 
ed, while  the  islands  of  Bohemia  and 
Belgium  have  approached  each  other  by 
their  gradual  increase  till  they  are  divid- 
ed only  by  a  comparatively  narrow  chan- 
nel. The  island  of  Belgium,  that  of 
Bretagne,  and  that  of  the  central  pla- 
teau of  France,  form  together  a  triangle, 
of  which  the  plateau  is  the  lowest  point, 
while  Belgium  and  Bretagne  form  the 
other  two  corners.  Between  the  pla- 
teau and  Belgium  flows  a  channel,  which 
we  may  call  the  Burgundlan  channel, 
since  it  covers  old  Burgundy;  between 
the  plateau  and  Bretagne  is  another  chan- 
nel, which  firom  its  poation  we  may  call 
the  Bordeaux  channel.  The  space  inclos- 
ed between  these  three  masses  of  land  is 
filled  by  open  sea.  To  trace  the  grad- 
ual closing  of  these  channels  and  the  fill- 
ing up  of  the  ocean  by  constantly  in- 
creaang  accumulations,  as  well  as  by  up- 
heavab,  will  be  the  object  of  the  next 
article. 
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Hb  did  not  more  the  bills  and  the 
locki  with  his  miiflic,  became  those  days 
ar6  passed  away,— the  days  when  Orphe- 
us had  all  Nature  far  his  audience,  when 
the  audience  would  not  keep  its  seat  In 
those  days  trees  and  rocks  may  have  held 
less  firm  root  in  the  soil :  it  was  nearer 
Ifae  old  Chaos-times,  and  they  had  not 
lost  the  habit  of  the  whirling  dance.  The 
Hees  had  not  found  their  *^  continental " 
home,  and  the  rocks  were  not  yet  wedded 
to  their  pbces :  so  they  could  each  enjoy 
one  more  bachelor-dance  before  settling 
into  their  9taid  yegetable  and  mineral 
domestic  happiness. 

Our  musician  had  no  power,  then,  to 
more  them  from  their  place  of  ages :  he 
did  not  stir  them  as  much  as  the  morning 
and  evening  breezes  among  the  leaves, 
or  the  streams  trickling  down  among  the 
great  rocks  and  wearing  their  way  over 
predpiq^  But  he  moved  men  and  worn- 
eUf  of  all  natures  and  feelings.  He  could 
translate  Bach  and  Beethoven,  Mendels- 
sohn and  Mozart,  —  all  the  great  poet- 
musicians  that  are  silent  now,  and  must 
be  listened  to  through  an  intexpreter. 
All  the  great  people  and  all  the  little 
people  came  to  hear  him.  A  princess  fell 
in  love  with  him.  She  would  have  mar- 
ried him.  She  did  everything  but  ask 
him  to  marry  her.  Indeed,  some  of  his 
friends  declared  she  did  this;  but  that 
cannot  be  believed. 

'^  You  ought  to  be  satisfied,"  said  one 
of  his  fiiends  to  the  musician,  one  day ; 
"  all  the  world  admires  you ;  money  drops 
from  the  keys  <^  your  |uano-forte ;  and  a 
princess  is  in  love  with  you." ' 

**  With  me  ?  "  answered  the  musician ; 
"  with  my  music,  perhaps.  You  talk  non- 
sense, when  you  talk  of  her  falling  in  love 
with  me,  of  her  marrying  a  poor  musician. 
What  then  ?  To  have  one  instrument 
more  in  her  palace  1  Let  her  marry  her 
piano-forte, — or  her  violin,  if  she  objects 
to  A  quadruped  I " 

*'  You  are  as  blind  as  Homer,"  said  his 


firiend.  "  Cant  you  see  that  her  love  is 
purely  personal?  Would  she  care  to 
give  a  title  to  a  pianist,  if  he  were  any 
other  than  Arnold  Wulff?  If  you  had 
other  eyes  in  your  head,  or  if  there  were 
another  man  inside  even  that  same  face 
of  yours,  the  strains  might  flow  out  under 
your  fingers  like  streams  fimn  Paradise, 
in  vain,  so  &r  as  her  heart  was  concern- 
ed. Your  voice  is  quite  as  persuasive  as 
your  music,  with  her." 

''  If  so,  why  must  she  put  a  title  in 
finont  of  my  name,  before  I  am  worthy  of 
her?"  asked  Arnold.  «^  She  offers  me 
some  square  miles  of  uninhabitable  forest, 
because,  as  owner  of  them,  I  can  wear  a 
Von  before  my  name.  I  can  put  it  on  as 
an  actor  on  the  stage  wears  a  chapeau  of 
the  Quatorze  time.  It  is  one  of  the  prop* 
erties  of  the  establishment  Yon  may 
call  it  a  livery  of  the  palace,  if  you  please. 
I  may  make  love  to  her  on  the  stage  as 
*  My  Lord.'  But  my  own  little  meagre 
part  of  Arnold, — thank  you,  I  prefer  it, 
without  my  princess." 

(( And  yet,  if  you  have  the  palace,  a 
princess  is  necessary.  With  your  love 
of  harmony,  you  yourself  would  not  be 
pleased  to  see  a  cotton  dress  hanging 
across  a  damask  couch,  or  rude  manners 
interrupt  a  stately  dinner.  The  sound 
of  the  titles  clangs  well  as  you  are  ush- 
ered up  through  the  redoubled  apart- 
ments. If  the  play  is  in  the  Quatorze 
time,  let  it  be  played  out  A  princess 
deserves  at  least  a  lord  for  a  husband." 

"  Very  well,  if  the  question  is  of  mar- 
riage," answered  Arnold;  *'but  in  love, 
a  woman  loves  a  man,  not  a  title ;  and  if 
a  woman  marries  as  she  loves,  she  mar- 
ries the  man,  not  the  lordship." 

**  But  this  is  a  true  princess,"  said  his 
friend  CarL 

"  And  a  true  princess,"  answered  Ar- 
nold, '*  feels  the  peas  under  ever  so 
many  mattresses.  She  would  not  fall 
in  love  with  a  false  lord,  or  degrade 
herself  by  marrying  her  scullion.    But 
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if  she  18  a  true  princess,  she  sees  what  is 
lordly  in  her  subject  If  she  loves  him, 
already  he  is  above  her  in  statiim,  —  she . 
looks  up  to  him  as  her  ideaL  Whatever 
we  love  is  above  self.  We  pay  nnoon- 
Bcioos  homage  to  the  object  of  our  love. 
Already  it  becomes  oar  lord  or  princess.'' 
<'I  don't  see,  then,"  said  Carl,  <'  bat 
that  yon  are  patting  unnecessary  peas 
IS  your  shoes.  It  is  tins  princeliness  that 
your  princess  has  discovered  in  you;  and 
the  titles  she  would  give  you  are  the 
Bgns  of  it,  that  she  wishes  you  to  wear 
before  the  world." 

*'  And  they  never  will  make  me  lord 
or  prince,  since  I  am  not  bom  such,"  an- 
swered Arnold.  <^  If  I  were  bom  such, 
1  woold  make  the  title  grand  and  holy, 
so  that  men  should  see  I  was  indeed 
prince  and  lord  as  well  as  man.  As 
it  is,  I  feel  myself  greater  than  either, 
and  bom  to  rule  higher  things.  It  would 
cramp  me  to  put  on  a  dignity  for  which 
I  was  not  created.  Already  I  am  cramp- 
ed by  ihe  circumstances  out  of  which  I 
was  bom.  I  cannot  express  strains  of 
music  that  I  hear  in  my  highest  dreams, 
because  my  powers  are  weak,  and  fail  me 
as  often  the  strings  of  my  instrament  £bu1 
my  fingers.  To  put  on  any  of  the  con- 
ventionalities of  life,  any  of  its  honors, 
oven  the  loves  of  life,  would  be  to  put 
on  so  many  constraints  the  more." 

*<That  is  because  you  have  never 
kved/'  said  Carl. 

"That  may  be,"  said  Amold,  — "  be- 
cause I  have  never  loved  anything  but 
muac  Still  that  does  not  satisfy  me, — 
it  scarcely  gives  me  joy ;  it  gives  me  on- 
ly longing,  and  oftener  despair.  I  listen 
to  it  alone,  in  secret,  until  I  am  driven 
by  a  strange  deare  to  express  it  to  a 
great  worid.  Then,  for  a  few  moments, 
the  praise  and  flattery  of  crowds  delight 
and  exalt  me,  — but  only  to  let  me  fall 
back  into  greater  despair,  into  remorse 
that  I  have  allowed  the  glorious  art  of 
music  to  serve  me  as  a  cup  of  self-exalta- 
tion." 

"You,  Amold,  so  unmoved  by  ap- 
plause?" said  Carl. 
"  It  is  only  an  outside  coldness,"  an- 


swered Arnold ;  "  the  i^plause  heats  mc, 
excites  me,  till  a  ftioment  when  I  grow 
to  hate  it  The  flatteries  of  a  prinoen 
and  her  imitating  train  turn  my  head, 
till  an  old  choral  strain,  or  a  clutch  that 
my  good  angel  gives  me,  a  welling-up  of 
my  own  genius  in  my  heart,  comes  to 
draw  me  back,  to  cool  me,  to  taunt  me 
as  traitor,  to  rend  me  with  the  thought 
that  in  self  I  have  utterly  forgotten  my* 
self,  my  highest  seE" 

*<  These  are  the  firenzies  with  whodk 
one  has  to  pay  for  the  gift  of  genius," 
said  Carl.  "A  cool  temperament  bal- 
ances all  that  If  one  enjoys  coolly,  one 
suffers  as  coolly.  Take  these  fits  of  de- 
spair as  the  reverse  side  of  your  fkte. 
She  offers  you  by  way  of  balance  cups  of 
joy  and  pleasure  and  success,  of  which 
we  commonplace  mentals  scarcely  taste  a 
drop.  When  my  peasant -maiden  Kosa 
gives  me  a  smile,  I  am  at  the  summit  of 
bliss;  but  my  bliss -mountain  is  not  so 
high  that  I  fear  afaU  from  it  If  it  were 
the  princess  that  gladdened  me  so,  I 
should  expect  a  tumble  into  the  ravine 
now  and  then,  and  would  not  mind  the 
hard  scramble  up  again,  to  reach  the  re- 
ward at  the  top." 

"  It  would  not  be  worth  the  pains," 
said  Amold ;  "  a  princess's  smiles  are 
not  worth  more  than  a  peasant-girl's. 
I  am  tired  of  it  all.  I  am  going  to  find 
another  world.    I  am  g(nng  to  England." 

"  You  are  foolish,"  answered  Carl. 
"  The  world  is  no  different  there ;  there  is 
as  little  heart  in  England  as  in  Grermany, 
— no  more  or  less.  You  are  just  touching 
success  here ;  do  give  it  a  good  grasp." 

"  I  am  cloyed  with  it  already,"  said 
Amold. 

"  It  is  not  that,"  said  Carl.  "  You  are 
a  child  crying  for  the  moon.  You  would 
have  your  cake  and  eat  it  too.  You 
want  some  one  who  shall  love  you,  you 
alone, — who  shall  have  no  other  thought 
but  yours,  no  other  dream  than  of  you. 
Yet  you  are  jealous  for  your  music.  If 
that  is  not  loved  as  warmly,  you  begin 
to  suspect  your  lover.  It  is  the  old 
proverb,  *  Love  me,  love  my  dog.'  But  if 
your  dog  is  petted  too  much,  if  we  dream 
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in  last  niglift  strains  of  muAO,  forget 
yen  a  moment  in  tlie  world  y<m  bave 
Mfted  US  into^  —  why,  then  your  back  is 
taroed  <&recdy ;  yoa  upbraid  us  with  fol- 
lowing yon  fer  the  sake  of  the  mnsic, — 
we  have  no  personal  lore  of  you,  —  you 
are  the  violin  or  the  fiddlestick  t " 

<«  Yon  are  right,  old  Carl,''  said  Ar- 
noUL  <*  I  am  all  ont  of  tone  myself.  I 
have  not  set  my  inward  life  into  har- 
mony with  the  world  outside.  It  is  true, 
at  times  I  impreas  a  great  audience, 
make  its  feelings  sway  with  mine ;  but, 
alas  I  it  does  not  impress  me  in  return. 
There  is  a  little  foolish  joy  at  what 
you  call  success ;  but  it  lasts  such  a  few 
minutes!  I  want  to  have  the  world 
move  me ;  I  do  not  care  to  move  the 
world!" 

**And  will  England  move  you  more 
than  Germany  ?  "  asked  Carl ;  "  will  the 
hearts  of  a  new  place  touch  you  more 
than  those  of  home?  The  closer  you 
draw  to  a  man,  the  better  you  can  read 
his  heart,  and  learn  that  he  has  a  heart. 
It  is  not  tiie  number  of  friends  that  gives 
us  pleasure,  but  the  warmth  of  the  few." 

**  In  music  I  find  my  real  life,"  Arnold 
went  on,  "because  in  music  I  forget 
myself.  Is  music,  then,  an  unreal  life  ? 
In  real  life  must  self  always  be  upper- 
most ?  It  is  so  with  me.  In  the  world, 
with  people,  I  am  self-conscious.  It  is 
only  in  muaie  that  I  am  lifted  above  my- 
self. When  I  am  not  living  in  that,  I 
need  activity,  restlessness,  change.  This 
is  why  I  must  go  away.  Here  I  can 
easily  be  persuaded  to  become  a  con- 
ceited fix)l,  a  flattered  hanger-on  of  a 
court" 

We  need  scarcely  tell  of  the  musician's 
career  in  England.  We  are  already 
familiar  with  London  fashionable  life. 
We  have  had  life-histories,  three  volumes 
at  a  time,  that  have  taken  us  into  the 
very  houses,  told  us  of  all  the  domestic 
quarrels,  some  already  healed,  some  still 
pending.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  of  whom 
the  world  was  composed  that  crowded 
the  concerts  of  the  celebrated  musician. 
The  Pendennises  were  there,  and  the 


Neweomes,  Jane  Rochester  with  her 
blind  husband,  a  young  Lord  St  Orville 
with  one  of  the  Great-Grand-Children  of 
the  Abbey,  Mr.  Thornton  and  Margaret 
Thornton,  a  number  of  semi-attached 
couples.  Lady  Lufton  and -her  son,  the 
De  Joinvilles  visilang  the  Osbomes,  from 
France,  Miss  Dudleigh  and  Sarona, 
Alton  Locke,  on  a  visit  home,  Signor 
and  Signora  Mancini,  sad-eyed  Rachel 
Leslie  with  her  young  brother,  a  stately 
descendant  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison, 
the  Royal  Family,-  and  all  the  nobilitf. 
When  everybody  went,— every  one  fortu- 
nate enough  to  get  a  ticket  and  a  seat  in 
the  crowded  hall,  —  it  would  be  invidious 
to  mention  names.  It  was  the  fashion 
to  go ;  and  so  everybody  went  who  was 
in  the  fashion.  Then  of  course  the  un- 
fashionables  went,  that  it  might  not  be 
supposed  they  were  of  that  class;  and 
with  these,  all  those  who  truly  loved 
music  were  obliged  to.  contend  for  a 
place.  Fashion  was  '6n  the  ride  of 
music,  till  it  got  the  audience  fairly  into 
the  hall  and  in  their  seats;  and  then 
muric  had  to  struggle  with  fashion.  It 
had  to  &x  and  melt  the  wandering  eyes, 
to  tug  at  the  woridly  and  the  stony  heart 
And  here  it  was  that  Arnold's  music 
won  the  victory.  The  ravishing  bonnet 
of  Madam  This  or  That  no  longer  dis- 
tracted the  attention  of  its  envying  ad- 
mirers, or  of  its  owner;  the  numerous 
flirtations  that  had  been  thought  quite 
worth  the  price  of  the  ticket,  and  of  the 
crushed  flounces,  died  away  for  a  few 
moments ;  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  many 
who  discovered  themselves  too  late  in  in- 
conspicuous seats  was  drowned  in  the 
deeper  and  sadder  nnrest  that  the  music 
awakened.  For  the  muric  spoke  sepa- 
rately to  each  heart,  roused  up  the  se- 
crets hidden  there,  fanned  dying  hopes 
or  silent  longings.  It  made  the  light- 
hearted  lighter  in  heart,  the  light-mind- 
ed heavy  in  soul.  Where  there  was  a 
glimpse  of  heaven,  it  opened  the  heavens 
wider  j  where  there  was  already  hell,  it 
made  the  abysses  gape  deeper.  For 
those  few  moments  each  soul  communed 
with  itself,  and  met  .with  a  shuddering 
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there,  or  aa  ezalftatioD,  «b  the  case  miglit 
be. 

After  those  &w  moraentB,  outside  life 
resumed  its  sway,  fiusziag  talk  swept 
oat  the  memory  of  the  music  One  song 
from  an  opera  brought  thou^t  back  to 
its  usual  level  Men  and  women  looked 
at  each  other  through  their  opera-glasses, 
and,  bringing  distant  outside  life  dose  to 
tiiem,  fiu&cied  themselves  in  near  com> 
mnnion  with  it  The  intimacy  of  the 
(^lera- glass -was  warm  enough  to  suit 
them, — ^so  very  near  at  one  moment,  com- 
ibrtably  distant  at  the  next  It  was  an 
intimacy  that  could  have  no  return,  nor 
demanded  it  One  could  study  the  smile 
on  the  lip  of  one  of  these  neighbors, 
even  the  tear  in  her  eye,  with  one's  own 
&ce  unmoved,  an  answer  of  sympathy 
impossible,  not  required,  l^evertheless, 
the  mu^  had  stirred,  had  excited ;  and 
the  warmth  it  had  awakened  was  often 
transferred  to  the  man  who  had  kindled 
it  The  true  lovers  of  music  could  not 
express  their  joy  and  were  silent,  while 
these  others  surrounded  Arnold  with 
their  flatteries  and  adoration. 

He  was  soon  wearied  of  this. 

»!  am  gcnng  to  America,  to  a  new 
world,"  he  ssud  to  his  friend ;  "  there 
must  be  some  variety  there." 

**  Perhaps  so,"  ssud  Carl, — "  something 
new,  something  that  is  neither  man  nor 
woman,  since  they  cannot  satisfy  you. 
Still  I  frmcy  you  will  find  nothing  higher 
than  men  and  women." 

^  A  new  land  must  develop  men  and 
women  in  anew  way,"  answered  Arnold. 

<*  If  you  would  only  look  at  things  in 
my  microecopio  way,"  said  Cari,  *^  and 
examine  into  one  man  or  one  woman, 
you  would  not  need  all  this  travelling. 
But  I  will  go  as  fiir  as  New  York  with 
you." 

At  New  Yoric  the  name  of  the  muai* 
dan  had  already  awakened  the  same  ex- 
citement aa  in  other  places ;  the  concert* 
room  was  crowded ;  there  was  the  same 
rush  for  places;  the  prices  paid  fbtr  the 
tickets  seemed  here  even  more  fU>ulou8. 
Amdd  was  more  of  a  lion  than  ever. 


His  life  was  filled  with  reo^taons,  din- 
ners, and  evening  parties,  or  with  parlor 
and  evening  concerts.  His  dreamy,  po* 
etic  fiice,  his  distant,  abstracted  manner^ 
proved  as  &scinating  as  his  music. 

Carl  tired  oi  the  whirl,  and  the  adora* 
tion,  of  which  he  had  his  shara 

**I  shall  go  back  to  Gennany,"  he 
said.  **  I  shall  go  to  my  Bosa,  and  leave 
you  your  world." 

^*  I  am  tired  of  my  world.  I  shall  go 
to  the  Far  West,"  said  Arnold,  when  Carl 
left  him. 

One  day  he  went  to  a  matxnde  at  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  fashionable  hou»* 
es  in  the  place.  There  were  beautiful 
women  elegantly  dressed,  very  exquisite 
men  walking  up  and  down  the  magnifr- 
cently  furnished  drawing-rooms.  The 
air  was  subdued,  the  voices  were  low, 
the  wit  was  quiet,  the  motion  was  fuU  of ' 
repose,  the  repose  breathed  grace.  Ax- 
n<^d  seated  himself  at  the  Steinway,  at 
the  half-expressed  request  of  the  hostess,* 
and  partly  finom  the  suggestions  of  his 
own  mood.  He  began  with  dreamy  mu- 
sic; it  was  heavy  with  odors,  at  first, 
drugged  with  sense,  then  yiritnalimng 
into  strange,  delicate  fancies.  Then 
came  strength  with  a  sonata  of  Beetho- 
ven's ;  then  the  strains  died  back  again 
into  a  song  singing  without  words. 

*^You  would  like  some  dance -music 
now,"  said  Arnold  to  the  beautiful  Caro- 
line, who  stood  by  his  fflde.  **  Shall  I 
play  some  music  that  will  make  every- 
body dance  ?  " 

**Like  the  music  in  the  fairy-tale," 
saidX)aroline ;  "  oh,  I  should  like  that  I 
I  often  hear  such  dance-music,  that  sets 
me  stirring;  it  seems  as  if  it  ought  to 
move  old  and  young." 

**  There  are  no  old  people  here,"  said 
Arnold.  **  I  have  not  seen  any." 

^  It  seems  to  me  there  are  no  young," 
answered  Caroline. 

"  There  are  neither  young  nor  old," 
said  Arnold ;  "  that  is  the  trouble." 

But  he  began  to  play  a  soft,  dreamy 
waltz.  It  was  full  of  bewitching  invita- 
tion. No  one  could  resist  it  It  passed 
into  a  wild,  stirring  polka,  into  a  madden* 
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ing  galop,  back  again  to  a  dreamy  waltz. 
Now  it  was  dizzying,  whirling ;  now  it  was 
languishing,  fidl  of  repose.  Now  it  was 
the  burst  and  clangor  of  a  fnll  orchestra ; 
now  it  was  the  bewitching  appeal  of  a 
single  Toice  that  invited  to  dance.  Up 
and  down  the  long  room,  across  the 
broad  room,  the  dancers  moved.  The 
room,  that  had  been  so  fbll  of  quiet,  was 
swaying  with  motion. 

Caroline  seized  hold  of  the  back  of  a 
chair  to  stay  hersel£ 

"  It  whirls  me  on  ;  how  dizz}'ing  it 
is !  And  you,  would  you  not  like  to  join 
in  the  dance  ?  I  would  be  your  part- 
ner." 

**  The  piano  is  my  partner,"  answered 
Arnold.  **  Do  you  not  see  how  it  whirls 
with  me?" 

'*  Yes,  everything  moves,"  said  Caro- 
line. "  Are  Cupid  and  Psyche  coming 
to  join  us  ?  Will  my  great-grand-aunt 
come  down  to  the  waltz  in  her  brocade  ? 
My  sober  cousin,  and  Marie,  who  gave 
up  dancing  long  ago,  —  they  are  all  car- 
ried away.  It  seems  to  me  like  the  strange 
dance  of  a  Walpurgis  night, —  as  though  I 
saw  ghosts,  and  demons  too,  whirling  over 
the  Brocken,  across  wild  forests.  It  is 
no  longer  our  gilded  drawing-room,  with 
its  tapestries,  its  bijouterie^  its  sound 
and  light  both  muffled:  we  are  out  in 
the  wild  tempest ;  there  are  sighing  pines, 
dashing  waterfalls.  Do  you  know  that 
is  where  your  music  carries  me  always  ? 
Whether  it  is  grave  or  gay,  it  takes  me 
out  into  whirling  winds,  and  tosses  me  in 
tempests.  They  call  society  gay  here, 
and  dizzying,  —  dance  and  music,  ^ow, 
excess,  following  each  other;  but  it  is 
ail  sleep,  Lethe,  in  comparison  with  the 
mad  world  into  which  your  music  whirls 
me.  Oh,  stop  a  moment,  Arnold !  will 
you  not  stop  ?  It  is  too  wild  and  mad- 
dening I " 

The  strains  crashed  into  discord,  crash- 
ed into  harmony,  and  then  there  was 
a  wonderful  silence.  The  dancers  were 
suddenly  stilled, — looked  at  each  other 
with  flushed  cheek, — would  have  greet- 
ed each  other,  as  if  they  had  just  met  in 
a  foreign  land ;  but  they  recovered  them- 


selves in  time.  Nothing  unoonventional 
was  said  or  done. 

"  Did  I  dance  ?  "  Marie  a^ed  henelf, 
—  "  or  was  I  only  looking  on  ?  " 

One  of  the  dancers  scarcely  dared  to 
look  round,  lest  it  should  prove  to  be  the 
great  -  grand  -  aunt's  brocade  that  she 
heard  rustle  behind  her;  while  another 
thanked  her  partner  for  a  chair,  with 
eyes  cast  down,  lest  it  might  be  Cupid 
that  ofiej^  it.  But  the  room  was  the 
same;  there  was  an  elegant  calm  over 
ever3rthing.  Tea-poys,  light  chain,  fra- 
gile vases  have  been  undisturbed  by 
crinoline  even. 

*^  Are  you  quite  sure  this  Chinese  joss 
was  on  this  table,  when  the  music  be- 
gan ?  "  asked  Marie's  companion  of  her, 
whisperingly. 

'*  Oh,  hush,  you  don't  think  thai  danced, 
do  you  ?  "  said  Marie,  with  a  shudder. 

^  I  hardly  know.  I  think  the  muacian 
was  on  this  side  of  the  room  a  little  while 
ago,  piano  and  all.* 

"Don't  talk  so,"  replied  Marie.  "They 
are  all  going  now.  I  am  glad  of  it  You 
will  be  at  the  opera  to-night  ?  I  must 
say  I  like  opera-music  better  than  this 
wild  German  stuff  that  sets  one's  braiu 
whirling  I " 

"  Heels,  too,  I  should  say,"  said  her 
companion ;  and  they  took  their  leave 
with  the  rest 

The  next  afternoon  Arnold  was  sit- 
ting in  his  room  with  the  windows  open. 
It  was  an  early  spring  day,  when  the 
outer  air  was  breathing  of  summer.  He 
was  thinking  of  how  the  beaudfid,  cold 
Caroline  had  spoken  to  him  the  day  be- 
fore,—  of  that  wild,  appealing  tone  with 
which  she  had  called  him  Arnold.  Be- 
fore, always,  she  had  given  him  no  more 
than  the  greeting  of  an  acquaintance. 
Now,  the  tone  in  which  she  had  spoken 
took  a  significance.  As  he  was  question- 
ing it,  recalling  it,  he  suddenly  heard  his 
own  name  called  most  earnestly  and  ap- 
pealingly.  There  was  a  softness,  and  an 
agony  too,  in  its  piercing  tone,  as  if  it 
came  straight  from  the  heart  "  Arnold  I 
come,  come  back ' "  He  hurried  to  the 
window,  wondering  if  he  were  under 
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tiie  mfioence  of  some  dream.  He  looked 
down,  and  found  himseli*  a  witness  to  a 
scene  that  he  coald  not  intenrnpt,  be- 
oanse  he  coold  not  help,  and  a  sadden 
word  might  create  danger.  It  passed 
xery  quickly,  though  it  would  take  many 
words  to  describe  it.  A  piazza  led  across 
the  windows  of  the  story  below,  to  a 
projecting  part  of  the  building,  the  slop- 
ing roof  of  which  it  touched.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  sloping  roof,  where  it 
met  an  alley- way  that  opened  upon  a 
street  beyond,  there  was  a  little  child 
leaning  over  to  look  at  some  soldiers  that 
were  passing  through  the  street  across 
the  alley.  He  was  supporting  himself, 
by  an  iron  wire  that  served  as  a  light- 
ning-rod. Abready  it  was  bending  be- 
neath his  weight ;  and  in  his  eagerness 
he  was  forgetting  his  slippery  footing, 
and  the  dizzy  height  of  thirty  feet,  over 
which  he  was  hanging.  He  was  a  little 
three  yeaiH>ld  fellow,  too,  and  probably 
never  knew  anjrthing  about  danger.  His 
mother  had  always  screamed  as  loudly 
when  he  fell  from  a  footstool  as  when 
she  had  seen  him  leaning  from  a  three- 
story  window. 

The  TCHoe  came  from  a  girl,  who,  at  the 
HKHnent  Arnold  came  to  the  window, 
was  crossing  the  iron  palisade  of  the  pi- 
azza. She  was  on  the  slippery,  sloping 
leads  as  she  repeated  the  cry,  in  a  tone 
earnest  and  thrilling,  —  **  Dear  Arnold, 
come  in,  only  come,  and  George  shall 
take  you  to  the  soldiers." 

The  boy  only  gave  another  start  of 
pleasure,  that  seemed  to  loosen  still  more 
his  support,  crying  out,  **  The  drum- 
mer t  Cousin  Laura,  come,  see  the  drum- 
mer!" 

But  Laura  kept  her  way  along  the  edge 
of  the  roof,  reached  the  child,  seized  lum, 
and  walked  back  across  the  perilous  slope 
with  the  struggling  boy  in  her  arms.  Ar- 
nold the  mufflcian  had  noticed,  even  in 
her  harrying,  dangerous  passage  towards 
the  child,  the  rich  sunny  folds  of  her  hair, 
golden  like  a  German  girl's.  Now,  as  she 
returned,  he  saw  the  soft  lines  of  her  ter- 
ror-moved face,  and  the  deep  blue  of  her 
wide-opened  eyes.   Her  voice  changed  as 


she  reached  the  piaxza,  and  set  the  child 
down  in  safety. 

"  Oh,  Arnold,  darling,  how  could  you, 
how  could  you  frighten  me  so  ?  " 

The  child  began  to  cry,  because  it 
was  reproved,  because  its  pleasure  was 
stopped,  and  because  Cousin  Laura,  pale 
and  white,  held  to  the  railing  of  the  pi- 
azza for  support.  But  the  mamma  came 
out,  Laura  was  lifted  in,  the  boy  was  scold- 
ed, the  windows  were  shut,  and  there  was 
the  end. 

Arnold  sat  by  the  window,  thinking. 
The  thrilling  tones  of  the  voice  still 
rang  in  his  ear,  as  though  they  were 
calling  upon  him,  ^'  Arnold,  come,  come 
back!" 

*^  If  any  voice  would  speak  to  me  in 
that  tone  1 "  he  thought ;  "  if  such  a  voice 
would  call  upon  my  name  with  all  that 
heart  in  its  depths  1 " 

And  he  compared  it  with  the  tone  in 
which  Caroline  had  appealed  to  him  the 
day  before.  Sometimes  her  voice  as- 
sumed the  same  earnestness,  and  he  felt 
as  if  she  were  showing  him  in  the  words 
all  her  own  heart,  betraying  love,  warmth, 
ardor.  Sometimes,  in  comparison  with 
that  cry,  her  tones  seemed  cold  and  me- 
tallic, a  selfilh  appeal  of  danger,  not  a 
cry  of  love.  He  found  himself  examin- 
ing her  more  nearly  than  he  had  ever 
done  before. 

^*  Was  she  more  than  outwardly  beaii- 
tiiul  ?  Was  there  any  warmth  beneath 
that  cold  manner  ?  Could  she  warm  as 
well  as  shine  ?  "* 

He  remembered  that  she  had  often 
complained  to  him  of  her  longing  for 
sympathy ;  she  had  spoken  to  him  of  the 
coldness  of  the  world,  of  the  heartless- 
ness  of  society.  She  had  envied  him  his 
genius,  —  the  musical  talent  that  made 
him  independent  of  the  world,  of  the 
love  of  men  and  women.  He  could  nev- 
er appreciate  what  it  was  to  be  alone  in 
the  world,  to  find  one's  higher  feelings 
misunderstood,  to  be  obliged  to  pass  from 
one  gayety  to  another,  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  superficiality  of  life,  and  yet  6o 
find  no  relief;  —  all  Uus  she  had  said  to 

him. 
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Btrt  why  was  it  »  witk  her  ?  She 
had  a  very  sabetantial  father  and  moth- 
er, who  Kerned  to  derote  themsehefl  to 
her  wishes, — Bome  yomiger  brothers^  -^  he 
had  seen  them  pudied  from  the  drawing- 
loom  the  daj  of  the  maimdey^^  sister 
near  her  age,  not  yet  out  Caroline  had 
i^N^ogized  for  her  sister's  crying  while 
iJHtflning  to  his  mnsc.  ^  She  was  nn- 
ssphisticated  stilly  and  had  not  fiirgotten 
her  boarding- sehool  nonsense."  Then, 
if  Caroline  did  not  enjoy  city-life,  there 
was  a  house  in  the  country  to  which  she 
flught  have  gone,  early  in  the  spring. 
She  had,  too,  her  friend  Marie.  She 
imparted  to  him  some  of  Marie's  confi- 
dences, her  sad  history ;  Marie  must  be 
enough  of  a  friend  to  be  trusted  in  re- 
tmn.  In  short,  Caroline's  manner  had 
always  been  so  oonv^itional  and  unim* 
pulsive,  that  these  complaints  of  life  had 
seemed  to  him  a  part  of  her  society-tone, 
as  easily  taken  on  and  off  as  her  bonnet 
or  her  pedetot  They  suited  the  enthu- 
siasm that  was  necessary  with  music, 
and  would  be  forgotten  in  her  talk  with 
Mr.  Gresham  the  banker. 

But  she  had  called  him  by  his  own 
name :  that  had  moTed  him.  And  now 
that  another  voice  had  given  the  words 
a  tone  he  had  not  before  detected  in 
ihem,  he  began  to  question  their  meaning. 
Could  Caroline  put  as  much  heart  into 
her  vcnce  as  this  golden-haired  Laura  had 
shown  ?  Could  Caroline  have  exposed 
herself  to  danger  as  that  giri  had  done  ? 
Perhaps  any  woman  would  have  done  it 
Perhaps  the  princess  would  have  ventur- 
ed so,  to  save  a  child's  life.  Would  he  have 
ventured  to  do  it  himself?  It  could  not 
have  been  a  pleasant  thing  to  walk  on  a 
pointed  roof,  with  some  half-broken  spikes 
to  catch  one,  in  case  of  missing  one's  foot- 
ing, or  escaping  the  fall  of  thirty  feet  be- 
low. And  that  little  frightened-looking, 
timid  Laura,  if  he  could  only  see  her 
again  I 

He  questioned  whether  this  were  not 
a  possible  thing.  He  had  formed  a  slight 
aoquaintanee  with  Mrs.  Ashton,  who  was 
•occupying  the  rooms  below ;  he  had  met 
her  on  the  stairs,  had  exchanged  some 


words  with  her.  It  struck  him  it  wonid 
be  a  proper  thing  to  offer  her  some  tick- 
ets to  his  next  concert  At  this  moment 
he  was  interrupted,  was  sunmioned  away, 
and  he  deferred  hia  intention  until  the 
next  day. 

The  next  day  he  presented  himself  at 
the  door  of  "Mis,  Ashton's  parlor.  She 
invited  him  to  come  in,  cordially,  and 
he  was  presented  to  her  niece,  who  atJt 
in  the  window  with  her  work.  Laura 
scarcely  looked  np  as  he  entered,  and 
went  on  with  her  crochet 

Presently  Arnold  opened  his  business. 

^^  Would  Mrs.  Ashton  accept  some  Ikkr 
ets  for  his  concert  that  evening  ?  " 

Mrs.  Ashton  looked  {leased,  thought 
him  very  kind. 

Arnold  took  out  the  tickets  for  her- 
self, for  Mr.  Ashton.  He  offered  anoth- 
er. 

*^  Would  her  niece  be  pleased  to  go? 
would  Miss" 

Laura  looked  up  from  her  work  and 
hesitated. 

^'  She  was  much  obliged,  she  did  n't 
know,  but  she  had  promised  her  cousin 
to  go  to  the  theatre  with  him." 

Mrs.  Ashton,  thinking  the  musician 
lodced  displeased,  attempted  to  explain. 

**  Laura  was  not  very  fond  of  musio. 
She  did  not  like  concerts  very  well.  She 
seldom  came  to  New  York,  and  the  thea- 
tre was  a  new  thing  to  her." 

*'  I  do  not  wonder,"  said  Arnold,  with- 
drawing his  ticket  **  I  sympathize  with 
Mademoiselle  in  her  love  for  the  theaU^ ; 
and  ooncert-muaic  is  but  poor  stuff.  If 
one  finds  a  glimpse  there  of  a  higher 
style,  a  higher  art,  ib  is  driven  away 
directly  by  the  recurrence  of  something 
trifling  and  frivolous." 

Mrs.  Ashton  did  not  agree  with  the 
musician.  She  could  not  understand  why 
Laura  did  not  like  concerts.  For  her- 
self, she  liked  the  variety:  the  singing 
relieved  the  piano,  and  one  thing  helped 
another. 

Arnold  looked  towards  Laura  for  a  con- 
tradiction ;  he  wanted  to  hear  her  defence 
of  her  philosophy,  for  he  was  convinced 
she  had  some  in  not  liking  music   To  him 
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every  od6  had  expressed  a  fondness  for 
music ;  and  it  was  a  rarity,  an  originality, 
to  find  some  one  wlio  coofossed  she  did 
not  like  it. 

Bat  Laura  did  not  seem  inclined  to  re- 
ply ;  she  was  counting  the  stitches  in  her 
crochet  In  the  silence,  Arnold  took  his 
leare. 

He  had  no  sooner  reached  his.  own  room 
than  he  reproached  himself  for  his  sudden 
retreat.  Why  had  he  not  stayed,  and  tzi- 
ed  to  persoade  the  young  lady  to  change 
her  mind  ?  An  engagement  for  the  the* 
atie  with  a  cousin  might  have  been  easily 
postponed.  And  he  would  like  to  have 
made  her  listen  to  some  of  his  music.  He 
woohi  have  compelled  her  to  listen.  He 
would  have  played  something  that  would 
have  stirred  all  the  audience ;  but  for  her, 
it  would  have  been  Hke  taking  her  back 
to  her  peril  of  the  day  before, — she  should 
have  lived  over  again  all  its  self-exalta* 
tion,  all  its  triumph. 

I^«nra  meanwhile  had  laid  down  her 
work. 

<•  I  was  stuiNd,"  she  said,  <«  not  to  take 
that  ticket** 

*'I  think  you  were,"  said  her  aunt, 
*^when  we  know  so  many  people  who 
would  give,  their  skins  for  a  ticket" 

'<It  is  not  that,"  said  Laura;  "but  I 
did  n't  want  to  go,  till  I  saw  the  ticket 
going  out  of  my  grasp.  I  have  always 
had  such  dreary  aaBociations  with  con* 
certs,  since  those  I  went  to  with  Janet, 
last  spring,— long,  dreary  {»eces  that  I 
coold  n't  understand,  interrupted  by  Ital- 
ian songs  that  had  more  scream  in  them 
than  mnac,  and  Janet  flirting  with  her 
friends  all  the  time." 

^  I  knew  you  did  n't  like  music,"  said 
her  aunt ;  '^  that  was  the  only  way  I  could 
get  yon  oat  of  the  scrape,  for  it  did  seem 
impolite  to  refuse  the  ticket  Of  course 
an  engagement  to  the  theatre  appeared 
a  mete  excuse,  as  bug  as  Iianra  Keene 
plays  every  night  now." 

"  It  was  not  a  mere  excuse  with  me," 
said  Laura ;  **  I  did  not  foncy  the  ex- 
change. But  now  I  think  I  should  like 
to  know  what  his  music  is.  I  wonder  if 
it  is  at  all  like  mine." 


"  The  music  you  make  on  the  Utde  old 
piano  at  home  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Ashton ; 
**  that  is  sweet  enough  in  that  room,  but 
I  fancy  it  is  different  from  his  music." 

**  Oh,  I  don't  mean  that,"  said  Laura; 
*'  it  is  because  the  piano  seems  to  say  so 
litae  that  I  care  so  little  for  it  Themu- 
sic  I  mean  is  what  I  hear,  when,  in  a 
summer's  afternoon,  I  carry  my  book  oat 
into  the  bam  to  read  as  I  lie  on  a  bed  of 
hay.  I  don't  read,  but  I  listen.  The 
cooing  of  the  doves,  the  clatter  even  of 
the  fowls  in  the  bam -yard,  the  quiet 
n(»ses,  with  the  whisperings  of  the  great 
ehn,  and  the  rustling  of  the  brook  in  the 
field  beyond,— all  this  ta  the  music  I  like 
to  hear.  It  puts  me  into  delicious  dreams, 
and  stirs  me,  too,  into  strange  longing." 

**  Well,  I  doubt  if  our  great  musician 
can  do  all  that  Anyhow,  he  would  n't 
bring  in  the  hens  and  chickens,"  laughed 
Mrs.  Ashtbn. 

**  But  I  should  like  to  hear  him,  if  he 
could  show  me  what  real  musac  is,"  said 
Laura,  dreamily,  as  her  hands  feU  on  her 
work. 

"  Well,  I  am  sorry,"  said  Mrs.  Ashton, 
"  and  you  might  take  my  ticket :  you 
can,  if  you  wish.  Only  one  concert  is 
like  another,  and  I  dare  say  you  would 
be  disappointed,  after  all.  I  told  Mrs. 
CampbeU  I  shoidd  certainly  go  to  one  of 
his  concerts,  and  I  suppose  Mr.  Ashton 
wiU  hardly  care  for  the  expense  of  tick- 
ets, now  we  have  had  them  presented  to 
us.  And  as  I  know  that  Mrs.  Campbell 
is  going  to-night,  she  will  see  that  I  am 
there,  so  I  should  much  prefer  going  to- 
night But  then,  Laura,  if  you  do  care 
so  much  about  it" 

Oh,  no,  — Laura  did  not  care ;  only  she 
was  sorry  she  had  been  so  stupid. 

She  was  very  much  surprised,  when,  in 
the  evening,  towards  the  end  of  the  per- 
formance at  the  theatre,  the  murician 
came  and  joined  her  party,  and  talked 
most  agreeably  with  them.  Even  her 
cousin  Greorge  did  not  resent  his  intru- 
sion, and  on  the  way  home  imparted  to 
Laura  that  he  had  no  doubt  the  musi- 
cian's talk  was  pleasanter  than  his  music. 

Laura  did  not  agree  with  him.    She 
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met  with  the  moaidan  frequently  now, 
and  his  talk  only  made  her  more  and 
more  deriroos  to  hear  his  music.  He 
came  frequently-  to  her  aunt's  room ;  he 
joined  her  and  her  aunt  at  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  many  times.  Here  he 
talked  to  her  most  charmingly  of  pictures, 
as  a  musician  likes  to  talk  about  pictures, 
and  as  a  painter  discusses  music,  —  as 
though  he  had  the  whole  art  at  his  fin- 
gers' ends.  It  was  the  evening  of  a  new 
life  to  Laura.'  If  he  could  tell  her 
so  much  of  painting  and  scnlpture, 
what  would  she  not  learn,  if  he  would 
only  speak  of  music  ?  But  he  never  did, 
and  he  never  offered  to  play  to  them. 
She  was  very  glad  her  aunt  never  sug^ 
gested  it.  The  piano  in  the  drawing- 
room  must  be  quite  too  poor  for  him  to 
touch.  But  he  never  offered  her  another 
concert-ticket  She  did  not  wonder  that 
he  never  did,  she  had  been  so  ungracious 
at  first  She  was  quite  ashamed  that 
he  detected  her  once  in  going  to  the 
Horse-Opera,  he  must  think  her  taste  so 
low.  She  wanted  to  teU  him  it  was  her 
cousin  George's  plan ;  but  then  she  did 
enjoy  it 

Arnold  found  himself  closely  studying 
both  Caroline  and  Laura  now.  **Carl 
would  be  pleased  at  my  microscopic  ex- 
aminations," he  thought 

Frequently  as  he  visited  Laura,  as 
frequently  he  saw  Caroline.  He  was 
constantly  invited  to  her  house, — to  meet 
her  at  other  places.  Tet  the  nearer  she 
came  to  him,  the  farther  he  seemed  fix>m 
her.  Can  we  more  easily  read  a  form 
that  flees  fix>m  us  than  one  that  approach- 
es us  ?  He  talked  with  her  constantly 
of  music.  She  asked  him  his  interpre- 
tation of  this  or  that  sonata.  She  be- 
trayed to  him  the  impression  he  had 
made  with  this  or  that  fantasie.  It  was 
astonishing  how  closely  she  appreciated 
the  vague  changes  of  tones  and  words 
of  music. 

But  with  Laura  he  never  ventured  to 

speak  of  music.      Whenever  he  played 

now,  he  played  as  if  for  her ;  and  yet  he 

never  ventured  to  ask  her  to  listen. 

<*It  seems  to  me  sometimes,'*  said 


Caroline  to  him  once,  *'  aa  though  you 
were  playing  to  some  one  person.  Your 
mufflc  is  growing  to  have  a  beseeching 
tone ;  there  is  something  personal  in  it" 

^It  must  always  be  so,"  replied  Ar- 
nold, moodily;  ^^can  my  music  answer 
its  own  questions  ?  " 

The  spring  days  were  opening  into 
summer,  the  vines  were  coming  into  lull 
leaf,  the  magnolias  were  in  Uossom,  the 
windows  to  the  conservatories  at  the 
streetHXimeni  were  thrown  open,  and 
let  out  to  sight  some  of  the  goi^geous  dis- 
play of  bright  azaleas  and  gay  gera- 
niums. 

Arnold  sat  with  Caroline  at  an  Opera 
Matinee.  A  seat  had  been  left  for  faim 
near  her.  In  an  interval,  she  began  to 
speak  to  him  again  of  her  weariness  of 
life ;  the  next  week  was  going  on  pre- 
cisely as  the  last  had  gone,  in  the  same 
round  of  engagements. 

**  You  will  envy  me  my  life,"  said  Ar- 
nold. "  I  am  going  out  West  I  am  go- 
ing to  build  my  own  house." 

*<  You  are  j<^ng ;  you  would  not  think 
of  it  seriously,"  said  Caroline. 

"I  planned  it  long  ago,"  answered 
Arnold ;  **  it  was  to  be  the  next  act  af- , 
ter  New  York,  —  the  final  act,  perhaps. 
Scene  I :  The  Log  Cabin." 

**  How  can  you  think  of  it  ?  "  exclaimed 
Caroline.  "  Give  up  everything  ?  your 
reputation,  fortune,  everything  ?  •* 

"  New  York,  in  short,"  added  Arnold. 

"Very  well,  then,  —  New  York,  in 
short ;  that  is  the  world,"  said  Caroline. 
"  And  your  music,  who  is  to  listen  to  it  ?  " 

"My  muoc?"  asked  Arnold;  "that 
is  of  a  subjective  quality.  A  composer, 
even,  need  not  hear  his  own  music." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  Caro- 
line ;  "  and  I  dare  say  you  are  insane." 

"  You  do  not  understand  me  ?  "  asked 
Arnold,  "  yet  you  could  read  to  me  all 
that  fantasie  I  played  to  you  last  night 
It  was  my  own  composition,  and  I  had 
not  comprehended  it  in  the  least" 

"Now  yon  are  satirical,"  said  Caro- 
line. 

"  Because  you  are  inconsistent,"  pur- 
sued Arnold ;  "  you  wonder  I  do  not 
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•lay  liere,  because  my  fiirtane  can  baj 
me  a  handsome  hoose,  liones,  style  and 
all  its  elegancies;  yet  you  yourself  hare 
fimnd  no  happiness  in  them." 

''But  I  never  sbooki  find  happiness 
out  of  them/'  answered  Gait^ne.  **  It 
18  a  pretty  amusement  for  us  who  hare 
tin  gold  to  buy  our  pleasures  with,  to 
abuse  it  and  speak  ill  of  it.  But  those 
who  hare  not  it, — you  do  not  hear  them 
depreciate  it  so.  I  believe  they  would 
sdl  out  their  home-eTenings,  those  sim- 
ple enjoyments  books  speak  of  and  de- 
scribe so  well,^they  would  sell  them  as 
gladly  as  the  author  sells  his  descriptions 
of  them,  for  oar  equipages,  our  grand 
houses,  our  toilet" 

Amdld  looked  at  his  neighbor.  Her 
hands,  in  their  exquisitely  fitting  lilac 
g^ves,  lay  carelessly  across  each  other 
above  the  folds  of  the  dress  with  which 
they  harmonized  perfectly.  A  little 
sweeibrier  rose  fell  out  from  the  white 
lace  about  her  &ee,  against  the  soft 
brown  of  her  hair.  Arnold  pictured 
Laura  gathering  just  such  a  rose  from 
the  porch  she  had  described  by  the  door 
of  her  country-home. 

<*  Would  you  not  have  enjoyed  gather- 
ing yourself  that  delicate  rose  that  looks 
coquettish  out  of  its  simplicity  ?  "  he  ask- 
ed. 

<(  Thank  you,  no,**  Caroline  interrupt- 
ed. **  I  selected  it  from  Madame's  Paris 
bonnets,  because  it  suited  my  complex- 
ion. If  1  had  picked  the  rose  in  the  sun, 
dxm'i  you  see  my  complexion  would  no 
kmger  have  suited  it?" 

«*  I  see  you  would  enjoy  life  merely  as 
a  looker-on,"  said  Arnold.  *^I  would 
prefer  to  be  an  actor  in  it.  When  I  have 
built  my  own  house,  and  have  digged  my 
own  potatoes,  I  shall  know  the  meaning 
of  house  and  potatoes.  My  wife,  mean- 
while, will  be  picking  the  roses  for  her 
hair." 

^  She  wiU  be  learning  the  meaning  of 
potatoes  in  cooking  them,"  re^^ed  Caro- 
line. *^  I  would,  indeed,  rather  be  above 
life  than  in  it.  I  have  just  enjoyed  hear- 
ing Lucia  sing  her  last  song,  and  seeing 
Edgardo  kill  himself    I  should  not  care 


to  commit  either  foUy  myself.  I  jnty 
people  that  have  no  money ;  I  think  they 
would  as  gladly  hurry  out  of  their  re- 
straints as  Brignoli  hurries  into  his  every- 
day suit,  after  killing  himself  nightly  as 
love-sick  tenor." 

*<  I  would  rather  kill  myself  than  think 
so,"  said  Arnold. 

This  talk,  which  had  been  interrupted 
by  the  course  of  the  opera,  was  finished 
as  they  left  their  seats.  At  the  door, 
Mr.  Gresham  offered  to  help  Caroline 
to  her  carriage.    Arnold  walked  away. 

"  I  would  kill  myself,  if  I  could  fancy 
that  Laura  thought  so,"  he  said,  as  he 
hurried  home. 

There  was  a  cart  at  the  door  of  the 
house,  men  carrying  furniture  on  the 
stairs.  Hie  doors  of  Mrs.  Ashton's  rooms 
were  wide-open ;  packing^paper  and  straw 
were  scattered  about. 

''  What  is  the  matter?  "  he  asked  of 
his  landlady. 

(«A  gentleman  has  taken  Mrs.  Ash- 
ton's rooms.    This  is  his  grand  piana" 

**  Mrs.  Ashton !  where  is  ^e  ?  "  asked 
Arnold. 

"  She  left  this  morning.  I  should  have 
been  glad  of  further  notice,  but  fortu- 
nately"  

"  Where  have  they  gone  ?  "  inter- 
rupted Arnold. 

^  Home.  I  don't  know  where.  I  can't 
keep  the  run." 

**  It  is  in  New  England.  Is  there  a 
directory  of  New  England  ?  " 

«*  A  directory  of  New  England  I  The 
names  of  its  towns  would  make  a  laige 
bookl" 

Arnold  went  to  his  room.  If  he  could 
only  recall  the  name  of  the  town  near 
which  Laura  lived  1  But  American  names 
had  no  significance.  In  Germany  each 
town  had  a  history.  The  small  places 
were  fimious  because  they  were  near  lar- 
ger ones.  And  even  in  the  smallest 
some  drop  of  blood  had  been  shed  that 
had  given  it  a  name,  or  had  made  its 
name  noted. 

She  had  gone ;  and  why  had  she  gone 
without  telling  him  ?    . 

If  he  could  only  have  heard  Mrs.  Ash- 
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ton's  tall^  the  eveiu&g  belbre  with  ber 
husband,  he  need  not  have  asked  the 
question. 

'^  Do  you  know,  dear,  I  think  we  had 
better  leave  New  York  directly,  —  to- 
morrow?" 

Mr.  Ashton  kx>ked  inquiries. 

"  I  don't  like  this  intimacy  with  a  for* 
eigner.  He  really  has  been  very  deyot* 
ed  to  Laura." 

**  And,  pray,  what  is  the  haxm? "  ask- 
ed Mr.  A^ton. 

"  How  can  you  ask?  A  finreigner,  and 
we  know  nothing  about  him,"  answered 
Mrs.  Ashton. 

*'But  that  he  is  the  richest  man  in 
New  York,  quiet,  inexpensiYe  in  his 
ways." 

<*  If  we  were  sure  of  ail  that !  But  I 
don't  think  hw  father  would  like  it  I 
had  a  dream  last  night  of  Bed  Biding- 
Hood  and  the  Wolf,  and  I  have  n't 
thought  all  day  of  anybody  but  Laura. 
We  can  get  off  early  to-moirow.  I  have 
sent  Laura  to  pack  her  things  now." 

*<  I  'm  afraid  it  is  too  late  £>r  her,  poor 
girl  1 "  said  Mr.  Ashton. 

"  She  would  be  miserable,  and  her  fa- 
ther would  blame  me,  and  I  don't  like 
it,"  said  Mrs.  Ashton.  "  And  I  axn  tired 
of  New  York." 

**  There  's  your  dentist,"  suggested 
Mr.  Ashton. 

'*  I  can  come  again,"  answered  his 
wife. 

Arnold's  determination  was  made.  •  He 
would  visit  every  town  in  New  England ; 
he  would  cross  every  square  mile  fii  her 
territory.  Of  course  he  would  find  Lau^ 
ra.  Since  he  should  not  stop  till  he 
found  h^,  of  eourse  he  would  find  her 
before  he  stopped* 

He  began  his  quest.  He  gave  con- 
certs in  all  the  larger  places ;  he  looked 
anxiously  through  the  large  audiences  that 
attended  them,^ — hopelessly,-^ for  how 
could  he  expect  to  find  Laura  among 
them  ?  Often  he  left  the  raikoads,  to 
walk  through  the  villages.  It  was  the 
summer  time,  and  he  enjoyed  the  zest 
of  climbing  hills  and  wandering  through 
qaiet  valleys. 


He  met  with  pleasant  greetiDgs  in 
form-houses,  so  for  ficom  the  world  that  a 
stranger  was  greeted  as  a  friend,  where 
hospitality  had  not  been  so  long  worn 
upon  but  that  it  could  ofier  a  fresh  cord- 
iality to  an  unknown  foce.  He  wished  he 
were  a  painter,  that  he  might  paint  the 
pretty  domestio  soenes  he  saw :  the  cat- 
tle coming  home  at  evening, — the  chiW 
drea  crowding  round  the  schoolnnistreBBy 
M  they  walked  away  with  her  fircm  the 
school-door,— the  groups  <^giris  sitting  at 
sunset  on  the  doorsteps  under  the  ekns,— : 
the  broad  meadows,— the  rushing  moun- 
tain^streams.  But  again,  after  the  fresh 
delight  of  one  of  these  oountry-walka,  he 
would  reproach  himself  that  he  had  left 
the  more  beaten  ways  and  the  crowded 
cars,  where  he  might  have  met  Laura. 

In  passing  in  one  of  these  from  one  of 
the  larger  towns  to  another,  he  met  Car- 
oline, on  her  bridal  tour  as  Mrs.  Gresh- 
am. 

"  You  are  not  gone  to  Kansas  yet  ?  " 
she  asked  "  Then  yon  will  be  able  to 
come  and  visit  us  in  Newport  this  sum- 
mer. I  assure  you,  you  will  find  cottage- 
life  there  far  more  romantic  than  log* 
cabin  lifo." 

Of  course  he  found  success  at  last  It 
was  j  ust  as  summer  was  beginning  to  wane, 
but  when  in  September  she  was  putting 
on  some  of  her  last  glories  and  her  most 
fervid  heats.  He  IAmI  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill,  then  slowly  walked  down 
its  slope,  as  he  admired  the  landscape 
that  revealed  itself  to  him.  He  saw,  far 
away  among  the  hills  in  the  horizon,  the 
town  towards  which  he  was  bound.  The 
sunset  was  gathering  brilliant  colon  over 
the  sky ;  hills  and  meadows  were  bathed 
in  a  soft  light.  -He  stepped  in  firont  of 
a  house  that  was  separated  firam  the  road 
by  a  soft  green  of  clover.  By  the  gate 
there  wss  a  seat,  on  which  he  sat  down 
to  rest.  It  was  all  that  was  left  of  a  great 
elm  that  some  Vandal  of  the  last  generar 
tion  had  cut  away.  Nature  had  mean- 
while been  doing  her  best  to  make  amends 
for  the  great  damage.  Soft  mosses  ne»- 
tled  over  the  broad,  mutilated  stump,  the 
raans  of  years  had  washed  out  the  fireahp 
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B6M  of  Hs  tear,  Tines  wound  themBelres 
aronnd,  dandeBons  stretehed  their  broad 
ytXkm  shields  aboTe,  and  fatling  leaives 
rested  there  to  form  a  carpet  over  it. 

As  Amdd,  tired  with  his  day's  walk, 
was  resting  himself  m  the  repose  of  the 
hour,  the  old  master  of  the  house  came 
to  talk  with  him.  Tbej  spoke  of  the  dis* 
tanee  to  the  town,  of  l^e  hilly  road  that 
led  to  it)  <^  the  meadows  in  the  yalley, 
and  their  rich  crops.  At  last  the  old 
man  asked  Arnold  into  his  honse,  and 
offered  him  the  old-fttshioned  hospitality 
of  a  mug  of  cider,  apologizing  as  he  did 
80,  telling  how  the  times  had  changed, 
and  what  had  become  of  all  the  eider- 
mills  in  the  neighborhood.  He  showed 
the  large  stem  of  the  sweetbrier  under 
wUeh  they  passed  as  they  went  into  the 
hoose,  sooh  as  Arnold  had  seen  hanging 
orer  many  a  New-England  poroh,  large 
enough  ibr  many  initials  to  be  canred  up 
on  it  They  sat  down  in  the  little  front- 
romn,  and  talked  on  as  the  mother  brought 
the  promised  mug  of  cider. 

**  Are  you  fond  of  nrasic  here  ?  "  asked 
Arnold,  as  he  pointed  to  the  old  many- 
legged  piano  that  stood  at  one  side  of  the 
room. 

"  My  girls  play  a  litde,"  answered  the 
old  man;  **they  have  gone  up  to  town 
this  afternoon  to  get  some  tickets  to  that 
fiunous  man's  concert  They  play  a  lit- 
tle, but  they  complain  that  the  old  piano 
is  out  of  tune.* 

"  That  I  could  help,"  sud  Arnold,  as 
he  took  his  tuning-key  out  of  his  pocket 

**  Oh,  you  are  one  of  those  tuners," 
said  the  old  man,  relieved;  '*my  girls 
have  been  looking  oat  for  one." 

Arnold  seated  himself  at  the  piana 
The  old  people  went  in  and  out  of  the 
room^  bot  presently  came  back  when  he 
began  to  play.  They  sat  in  silent  listen* 
ing.  When  Arnold  came  to  a  pause,  the 
old  man  said,  — 

<<  That  takes  me  back  to  the  old  meet> 
ing-hoose.  Do  you  remember,  wife,  when 
IledinDedham?" 

**  I,"  said  the  mother,  "  was  thinking 
of  that  Ordination-ball,  and  of  *  Money 
Musk'  and  *  Hull's  Victory."' 
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<*  That  Is  strange  enough,"  saad  the  old 
man,  **that  it  should  sound  like  psalm* 
tunes  and  country-dances." 

"  It  takes  us  back  to  our  youth ;  that  is 
it,"  she  answered. 

And  Arnold  went  on.  Soft  home- 
strains  came  from  the  piano,  and  tiie 
two  old  people  sank  into  their  churs  in 
happy  musing.  The  twilight  was  grow-' 
ing  dimmer,  the  strains  grew  more  soft 
and  subdued,  dying  through  gentle  shades 
into  dlence.  There  had  been  a  little 
rustling  sound  in  the  doorway.  Arnold 
turned,  when  he  had  done,  and  saw  a 
white  figure  standing  there,  in  listening 
attitude,  the  head  half  bent,  the  hands 
clasped  over  a  straw  hat  whose  ribbons 
touched  the  ground.  Behind  her  was 
the  trellis  €f  the  porch,  with  its  sweet- 
brier  hanging  over  it  It  was  Laura,  in 
the  very  frame  in  which  his  imagination 
had  pictured  her. 

*<  Have  the  girls  got  home  ?  "  asked 
the  old  man,  rousing  himself,  and  gtnng 
towards  the  door. — **  Come  in,  girls.  I 
half  think  we  have  got  your  great  must- 
dan  here.  At  any  rate,  he  can  work 
some  magic,  and  has  pulled  out  of  the 
<M  piano  all  the  music  ever  your  mother 
and  I  have  listened  to  all  our  life  long. 
— My  girls  could  not  have  hired  me,"  ho 
continued  to  Arnold,  <^  to  go  to  one  of 
your  new-fangled  concerts ;  but  whether 
it  is  because  the  little  piano  is  so  old,  or 
because  you  know  all  that  old  music,  you 
have  brought  it  all  back  as  though  the 
world  were  beginning  again. — We  must 
not  let  him  go  from  here  to-night,"  he 
said  to  his  wife  and  children.  And  when 
he  found  that  Laura  had  met  the  musi* 
dan  in  New  York,  his  ui^^endes  upon 
Arnold  to  stay  were  peremptory  and  un- 
answeraUe. 

As  Laura's  younger  sister.  Clam,  doe* 
ed  her  eyes  that  night,  she  said,—* 

»<  Mamma  and  papa  think  his  nrasio 
sounded  of  home  and  old  times.  How 
did  it  sound  to  you,  Laura  ?  " 

Laura  put  her  hands  over  her  closed 
eyes  in  the  daik,  and  said,  dreamily,  — 

"It  sounded  to  me  like  love -songs, 
song  by  such  a  tender  vdce,  out  in'  the 
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woods,  flomewhere,  where  there  were 
pine-trees  and  a  brook." 

«<  It  seemed  to  me  like  butterflies,"  sud 
Clara.  She  did  not  explain  what  she 
meant 

The  next  morning,  as  it  had  been  ar- 
ranged in  sisterlj  council,  Laura  was  to 
entertain  the  stranger  while  Clara  made 
the  preparadons  for  breakfast  Laura 
found  him  in  the  porch,  already  rejoicing 
in  the  morning  view.  But,  alter  the  first 
greeting,  she  found  talking  with  him  dif- 
ficult They  fell  into  a  silence ;  and  to 
escape  firam  it  Laura  finally  ran  into  the 
kitchen,  blue  muslin  and  aU.  She  push- 
ed Clara  away  from  the  fireplace. 

**  You  must  let  me  help,"  she  said,  and 
moved  pots,  pans,  and  kettles. 

**  Another  stick  of  wood  would  make 
this  water  boil,"  she  went  on. 

<<  Where  shall  I  find  it  ?"  said  a  yoice 
behind  her ;  and  Arnold  directly  answeiv 
ed  his  own  question  with  his  ready  help. 

There  followed  great  bustling,  laugh- 
ter, help,  and  interruption  to  work.  When 
Mrs.  Ashton  came  down,  she  found  the 
breakfast-table  in  its  wonted  place  in  the 
broad  kitchen,  instead  of  being  laid  in 
the  back-parlor,  as  was  the  custom  when 
there  were  guests  in  the  house.  It  was 
a  very  happy  breakfiist ;  the  door  opened 


wide  upon  the  green  behind  the  house, 
and  the  S^^tember  morning  air  brought 
in  an  appetite  for  the  generously  laden 
table. 

After  breakfast,  Arnold  asked  the  way 
to  the  knoU  behind  the  house,  covered 
with  pinesk  Laura  went  to  show  him, 
though  it  was  but  a  little  walk.  In  the 
woods,  by  the  pine-trees,  near  the  sound' 
of  the  brook,  Arnold  asked  Laura,  '*  What 
had  his  music  said  to  her  ?  "  Whether 
she  answered  him  in  the  words  she  had 
given  her  sister  the  night  befbre  I  will 
not  say ;  but  late  to  dinner,  out  from  the 
woods,  two  happy  lovers  walked  home 
in  the  bright  September  noon. 

The  log-cabin  was  built  If  in  its  walls 
there  were  any  broad  chinks  through 
which  a  wind  might  make  its  way,  there 
were  other  draughts  to  send  it  back  again, 
— strains  of  mumc,  that  helped  to  kindle 
the  household  hearth,  —  such  strains  as 
made  sacred  the  seed  that  was  laid  in 
the  earth,  that  refined  coarse  labor,  that 
softened  the  tone  of  the  new  colony  ris- 
ing up  around,  so  that  life,  even  the 
rudest,  was  made  noble,  and  the  work 
was  not  merely  for  the  body,  but  for  the 
spirit,  and  a  new  land  was  planted  under 
these  strains  of  the  musician. 


ENGLISH  NAVAL  POWER  AND  ENGLISH  (X)LONIES. 


What  are  the  considerations  which 
properly  enter  into  any  just  estimate  of 
a  people's  naval  power  ? 

In  the  firtt  place,  this  certainly  is  a 
vkal  question :  Are  the  people  themselves 
in  any  true  sense  naval  in  their  tastes, 
habits,  and  training  ?  Do  they  love  the 
sea  ?  Is  it  a  home  to  them  ?  Have 
they  that  fertility  of  resources  and  ex- 
pedients which  the  emergencies  of  sea- 
life  make  so  essential,  and  which  can 
come  only  from  a  long  and  fearless  fa- 
miliarity with  old  Ocean  in  all  his  as- 


pects of  beauty  and  all  his  aspects  of 
terror?  Or  are  they  essentially  lands- 
men,—  landsmen  just  as  much  on  the 
deck  of  a  frigate  as  when  marshalled 
on  a  battle-field  ?  This  is  a  test  ques* 
tion.  For  if  a  nation  has  not  sailors, 
men  who  smack  of  the  salt  sea,  then  vain 
are  proud  fleets  and  strong  armaments. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  ordinary  ex- 
planation of  that  naval  superiority  which 
England  has  generally  maintained  over 
France  is  the  true  explanation.  Cer- 
tainly never  were  there  stouter  ships  than 
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those  which  Fntace  sent  fivth  to  fight 
her  bftttles  at  the  Me  and  Trafalgar. 
Never  braver  men  trod  the  deck  than 
there  laid  down  their  lives  rather  than 
abase  their  country's  flag.  Yet  they 
were  beaten.  The  very  nation  which, 
on  land,  fighting  against  banded  Europe, 
kept  the  balance  fiv  more  than  a  gener- 
atkm  at  equipoise,  on  the  water  was  beat- 
en by  the  ships  of  one  little  isle  of  the 
sea.  In  the  statement  itself  you  have 
the  explanation.  The  ships  were  firom 
an  isle  of  the  sea.  The  men  who  man- 
ned them  were  bom  within  sight  of  the 
ocean.  In  their  childhood  they  sported 
with  its  waves.  At  twelve  they  were 
cabin-boys.  At  twenty,  thorough  sea- 
men. Against  the  skill  bom  of  such  an 
experience,  of  what  avail  was  mere  cour^ 
age*  however  fiery  ? 

A  similar  train  of  remarks  may  with 
truth  be  made  about  our  Northern  and 
Sonthera  States.  No  doubt,  the  Bebel 
Government  may  send  to  England  and 
purchase  swifl  steamers  like  the  Alaba- 
ma, and  man  them  with  the  reckless  out- 
casts of  every  nationality,  and  send  them 
forth  to  prey  like  pirates  upon  defence- 
leflB  commerce.  No  doubt,  in  their  hate, 
the  Bebels  may  build  searmonsters  like 
the  Merrimack^  or  the  Arkansas,  or  those 
cotton-mailed  steamers  at  Galveston,  and 
make  all  stand  aghast  at  some  tempora- 
ry disaster.  These  things  are  unplea»- 
ant,<  but  they  are  unavoidable.  Des- 
peration has  its  own  peculiar  resources. 
But  these  things  do  not  alter  the  law. 
The  l^rth  is  thoroughly  maritime,  and 
in  the  end  must  possess  a  solid  and  peiv 
manent  supremacy  on  the  sea.  The  men 
of  Cape  Cod,  the  fishermen  of  Cape  Ann, 
and  Uie  hardy  sailors  who  swaim  from 
the  hundred  islands  and  bays  of  Maine, 
are  not  to  be  driven  fi^m  tiieir  own  ele- 
ment by  the  proud  planters  of  the  South. 
Naval  habits  and  naval  strength  go  hand 
in  hand.  And  in  estimating  the  resour- 
ces of  any  power,  the  first  question  is. 
Has  she  sailors, — not  men  of  the  land, 
but  men  of  the  sea? 

There  is  a  ueand  question,  equally 


important    What  is  a  nation's  capacity 

for  naval  production  ?  What  ship-yards 
has  it  ?  What  docks  ?  What  mar 
chine -shops  ?  What  stores  of  timber, 
iron,  and  hemp?  And  what  skilled 
workmen  to  make  these  resources  avail- 
able ?  A  nation  is  not  strong  simply  be- 
cause  it  has  a  hundred  ships  complete 
and  armed  floating  on  its  waters.  **  Iron 
and  steel  will  bend  and  break,"  runs  the 
old  nursery -tale.  And  practice  shows 
that  iron  and  steel  wrought  into  ships 
have  no  better  fortune,  and  that  the 
stoutest  barks  will  strand  and  founder,  or 
else  decay,  and,  amid  the  sharp  exigen- 
cies of  war,  with  wonderful  rapidity.  Not 
what  a  nation  has,  then,  but  how  soon 
it  can  fill  up  these  gaps  of  war,  how 
great  is  its  capacity  to  produce  and  re- 
produce, tells  the  story  of  its  naval  pow- 
er. 

When  Louis  Napoleon  completed  that 
triumph  of  skill  and  labor,  the  port  of 
Cherbouxg,  England  trembled  more  than 
if  he  had  launched  fifty  fiigates.  And 
well  she  might  For  what  is  Cherbouxg  ? 
Nothing  less  than  an  immense  permanent 
addition  to  the  French  power  of  naval 
production.  Here,  protected  from  the 
sea  by  a  breakwater  miles  in  extent,  and 
which  might  have  been  the  work  of  the 
Titans,  and  girdled  by  almost  impregna- 
ble fortifications,  is  more  than  a  safe  har- 
bor for  all  the  fleets  of  the  world.  For 
here  are  docks  for  the  repairs  I  dare  not 
say  of  how  many  vessels,  and  ship-houses 
for  the  construction  of  one  knows  not 
how  many  more,  and  work-shops  and  ar- 
senals and  stores  of  timber  and  iron  well- 
nigh  inexhaustible.  This  is  to  have 
more  than  a  hundred  ships.  This  is  to 
create  productive  capacity  out  of  which 
may  come  many  hundred  ships,  when  they 
are  wanted.  The  faith  men  have  in  the 
maritime  greatness  of  England  rests  not 
simply  on  the  fisKst  that  she  has  afloat  a 
few  hundred  frail  ships,  but  rather  on 
this  more  pregnant  &ct,  that  England, 
from  Pentland  Frith  to  Land's  End,  is  one . 
gigantic  work -shop, — and  that,  wheth- 
er she  turn  her  attention  to  the  clothing 
of  the  world  or  the  building  of  navies^ 
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there  is  no  oatmeaBuring  her  mechanical 
activity.  The  world  has  called  us  a  weak 
naval  power.  But  the  world  has  been 
mistaken.  We  are  strong  almost  as  the 
strongest,  if  not  in  fleets,  then  in  the  ca- 
pacity to  produce  fleets.  Three  hundred 
armed  vessels,  extemporized  in  eighteen 
months,  and  maintaining  what,  conflder- 
ing  the  extent  of  coast  to  be  watched, 
must  be  cidled  a  most  efficient  blockade, 
will  stand  as  an  impressive  evidence  that 
capacity  to  produce  is  one  of  the  best  of 
nautical  gifts. 

But  passing  from  these  questions,  which 
relate  to  what  may  be  called  a  nation's 
innate  character  and  capacity,  we  come 
to  i  third  consideration,  of  perhaps  even 
more  immediate  interest.  One  of  the 
elements  which  help  to  make  a  nation's 
power  is  certainly  its  available  strength. 
An  important  question,  then,  is,  not  only. 
How  many  ships  can  a  nation  produce  ? 
but,  How  many  has  it  c<xnplete  and 
ready  for  use  ?  In  an  emergency,  what 
force  could  it  send  at  a  nM>ment's  no- 
tice to  the  point  of  danger  ?  If  we  ap- 
ply this  consideration  to  European  pow- 
ers, we  shall  appreciate  better  how  young 
we  are,  and  how  little  of  our  latent 
strength  has  been  organized  into  actual 
effidency.  In  1857  En^and  had  800 
steam  ships-of-war,  carrying  some  7,000 
guns,  nearly  as  many  more  sailing  ships, 
cairying  9,000  guns,  an  equal  number  of 
gun-boats  and  smaller  craft,  besides  {i  re- 
spectable navy  connected  with  her  East 
Indian  colonies:  a  grand  sum -total  of 
more  than  900  vessels  and  not  less  than 
20,000  guns.  Here,  then,  is  a  fleet,  built 
and  ready  for  service,  which  is  many 
times  stronger  than  that  which  we  have 
been  able  to  gather  after  eighteen  months 
of  constant  and  strenuous  eflbrt.  And 
behind  this  array  there  is  a  community 
essentially  mercantile,  unsurpasBed  in 
mechanic  skill  and  productiveness,  and 
full  of  sailors  of  the  best  stamp.  What 
.tremendous  elements  of  naval  power  are 
these  I  One  does  not  wonder  that  the 
remark  often  made  is  so  nearly  true,  — 
that,  if  there  is  any  trouble  in  the  ferthiest 


port  on  the  globe,  in  a  few  hours  you  will 
see  a  British  bull-dog  quietly  steaming 
up  the  harbor,  to  ask  what  it  is  all  about, 
and  whether  England  can  make  anytiiing 
out  of  the  transaction. 

There  is  another  consideration  wlii(fli 
perhaps  many  would  put  foremost  Has 
the  nation  kept  pace  with  the  progress 
of  science  and  mechanic  arts  ?  Once 
her  superior  seamanship  almost  alone  en- 
abled En^and  to  keep  -the  sea  against 
all  comers.  But  it  is  not  quite  so  now. 
Naval  war&re  has  undergone  a  complete 
revolution.  Hie  increasing  weight  of 
artillery,  and  the  precision  with  which  it 
•an  be  used,  make  it  imperative  that  the 
means  of  defence  shotkld  approximate  at 
least  in  effectiveness  to  the  means  of  of- 
fence. The  question  now  is  not.  How 
many  ships  has  England  ?  but,  How  many 
mail-clad  ships?  how  many  that  would 
be  likely  to  reast  a  hundr^-ponnd  ball 
hurled  from  an  Armstrong  or  Farrott 
gun  ?  And  if  it  should  turn  out  that  in 
this  race  Franoe  had  outrun  En^and, 
and  had  twenty  or  thirty  of  these  glad- 
iators of  the  sea,  most  would  begin  to 
doubt  whether  the  old  dynasty  could 
maintain  its  power.  The  interest  and 
curiosity  felt  on  this  sulject  have  almost 
created  a  new  order  of  periodical  litera- 
ture. You  open  your  "Atiantic,"  and 
the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  yon 
skip  over  the  stories  and  the  dainty  bits 
of  poetry  and  criticism  to  see  what  Mr. 
Derby  has  to  say  about  iron-clads.  You 
receive  your  "  Harper  "  and  you  feel  ag- 
grieved, if  yon  do  not  find  a  picture  of 
the  Passuc,  or  of  Timby's  revolving  tur- 
ret, or  of  something  similar  which  will 
give  you  a  little  more  light  concerning 
these  monsters  which  are  threatening  to 
torn  the  world  upside  down.  Now  all 
this  intense  curiosity  shows  how  general 
and  instinctive  is  the  conviction  of  the 
importance  of  this  new  element  in  naval 
ferce. 

The  considerations  to  which  we  have 
alluded  have  already  received  a  large 
share  of  the  public  attention.     They 
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have  been  examined  and  discuased  fit>m 
almost  every  possible  point  of  view. 
Probably  every  one  has  some  ideas,  more 
or  leas  correct,  concerning  them.  But 
there  is  a  consideration  which  is  equsdly 
important,  which  has  received  very  little 
attention  in  this  country,  which  indeed 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked. 
It  is  this:  The  d^ree  to  which  naval 
efficiency  is  dependent  upon  a  wise  colo- 
nial system. 

If -the  only  work  of  a  fleet  were  to 
defend  one's  own  harbors,  then  colonies, 
whatever  might  be  their  commercial  im- 
portance, as  an  arm  of  naval  strength, 
would  be  of  but  little  value.  If  all  the 
use  England  had  for  her  navy  were  to 
defend  London  and  Liverpool,  she  would 
do  well  to  abandon  many  of  her  distant 
strongholds,  which  have  been  won  at 
such  cost,  and  which  are  kept  with  such 
care.  If  all  our  ships  had  to  do  were  to 
keep  the  enemy  out  of  Boston  harbor 
and  New  Yoik  bay,  it  would  not  matter 
much,  if  every  friendly  port  fifty  miles 
from  our  own  borders  were  closed  against 
us.  But  the  protection  of  our  own  ports 
is  not  by  any  means  the  chief  work  of 
fleets.  The  protection  of  commerce  is  as 
vital  a  duty.  Commerce  is  the  life-bloody 
of  a  nation.  Destroy  that,  and  you  de- 
stroy what  makes  and  mans  your  fleets. 
Destroy  that,  and  you  destroy  what  sup- 
ports the  people  and  the  government 
which  is  over  the  people.  But  if  com- 
merce is  to  be  protected,  war-ships  must 
not  hug  timidly  the  shore.  They  must  put 
boldly  out  to  sea,  and  be  wherever  com- 
merce is.  They  must  range  the  stormy 
Atlantic.  They  must  ply  to  and  fro 
over  that  primitive  home  of  conmierce, 
the  Mediterranean.  Doubling  the  Cape, 
they  must  visit  every  part  of  the  afflu- 
ent East  and  of  the  broad  Pacific.  With 
restless  enei^  they  must  plough  every 
sea  and  explore  every  water  where  the 
hope  of  honest  gain  may  entice  the  busy 
merchantman. 

See  what  new  and  trjring  conditions 
are  imposed  upon  naval  power.  A  ship, 
however  stanch,  has  her  points  of  posi- 
tive weakness.    She  can  carry  only  a 
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limited  supply  either  of  stores  or  of  am- 
mimition.  She  is  liable,  like  everything 
else  of  human  construction,  to  accidents 
of  too  serious  a  nature  to  be  repaired  on 
ship -board.  If,  now,  from  any  reason, 
from  disasters  of  stonn  or  sea,  or  from 
deficient  provisions,  she  is  disabled,  and 
no  fiiendly  port  be  near,  —  and  in  time 
of  war  no  ports  but  our  own  are  sure  to 
be  firiendly,  —  then  her  efficiency  is  gone. 
And  this  difficulty  increases  almost  in 
the  ratio  that  modem  science  adds  to 
her  might  The  old  galley,  which  three 
thousand  years  ago,  propelled  by  a  hun- 
dred strong  oarsmen,  swept  the  waters  of 
the  Grreat  Sea,  was  a  poor  thing  indeed 
compared  with  a  modem  war -ship,  in 
whose  bosom  beats  a  power  as  resistless 
as  the  elements.  But  its  efficiency,  such 
as  it  was,  was  not  likely  to  be  impaired. 
It  had  no  furnace  to  feed,  no  machinery 
to  watch,  only  the  rude  wants  of  rude 
men  to  supply,  and  rough  oars  to  replace. 
A  sailing  diip,  dependent  upon  the  un- 
certain breeze,  liable  to  be  driven  from 
her  course  by  storms  or  to  be  detained  by 
calms,  gives  no  such  impression  of  power 
as  a  steamship,  mistress  of  her  own  move- 
ments, scorning  the  control  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  keeping  straight  on  to  her  des- 
tination in  storm  and  calm  alike.  But 
in  some  respects  the  weak  is  strong.  The 
ship  is  equal  to  most  of  the  chances  of 
a  searexperience.  If  the  spar  break,  it 
can  be  replaced.  If  the  storm  rend  the 
sails  to  ribbons,  there  are  skilfiil  hands 
which  can  find  or  make  new  ones.  But 
the  steamer  has  inexorable  limitations. 
Break  her  machinery,  and,  if  there  be 
no  fiiendly  dock  open  to  receive  her,  she 
is  reduced  at  once  to  a  sailing  ship,  and 
generally  a  poor  one,  too.  Nor  need 
you  suppose  accidents  to  cause  this  loss 
of  efficiency.  The  mode  of  propulsion 
implies  brevity  of  power.  The  galley 
depended  upon  the  stalwart  arms  of  its 
crew,  and  they  were  as  likely  to  be  strong 
to-morrow  as  to-day,  and  next  numth  as 
to-morrow.  The  ship  puts  her  trust  in 
her  white  sails  and  in  the  free  winds 
of  heaven,  which,  however  fickle  they 
may  be,  never  absolutely  fuL    But  the 
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steamer  must  cany  in  her  own  hold  thai 
upon  which  she  feeds.  You  can  reckon 
in  weeks,  jes,  in  days,  the  time  when, 
unless  her  stock  be  renewed,  her  pecul* 
iar  power  will  be  lost 

What  a  tremendous  Ihnitation  this  is  I 
A  passenger -boat,  whose  engines  move 
with  the  utmost  possible  economy,  haT- 
ing  no  cargo  but  the  food  of  her  inmates, 
will  carry  only  coal  enough  for  thirty- 
three  or  -four  days'  consumption.  This 
is  the  maximum.  The  minority  cannot 
carry  twenty -fire  days'  supply.  And 
when  we  add  the  armament  and  ammu- 
nition, and  all  that  goes  to  make  up  a 
well-fumished  ship,  yon  cannot  depend 
upon  carrying  twenty  days'  supply.  Put 
now,  in  time  of  war  with  a  great  mari- 
time power,  your  ship  where  she  would 
be  most  wanted,  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
close  against  her  the  ports  of  the  ciriliz- 
ed  world,  and  the  sooner  she  takes  out 
her  propeller,  and  sends  up  her  masts 
higher,  and  spreads  her  wings  wider,  the 
better  for  her.  That  is,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, modem  improvements  would 
be  worse  than  useless;  a  sailing  ship 
would  be  the  best  possible  ship.  Or  come 
nearer  home.  Here  is  the  Alabama, 
swift  as  the  wind,  the  dread  of  every  loy- 
al merchantman.  How  long  would  she 
remain  a  thing  of  terror,  if  she  were  shut 
out  from  all  ports  but  her  own,  or  if 
our  ships  were  permitted  to  frequent 
British  and  French  ports  for  her  de- 
struction, as  she  is  permitted  to  frequent 
them  for  our  destruction  ?  Or  consider 
another  case  equally  pertinent  We  are 
told,  and  no  doubt  truly,  that  the  loss 
of  Norfolk,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  was  an  incalculable  injury  to  us. 
That  is  to  say,  the  removal  of  our  place 
of  naval  supply  and  repair  only  the  few 
hundred  miles  which  divide  the  Chesa- 
peake from  the  Hudson  was  an  untold 
loss.  Suppose  it  were  removed  as  many 
thousand  miles,  what  then?  One  sin- 
gle foct,  showing  what,  under  the  best 
of  circumstances,  is  the  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense of  modem  warfore,  is  worth  a  thou- 
sand theories.  In  1 85  7,  then,  it  took  two 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal  to  supply 


that  part  of  the  English  fleet  which  was  in 
the  East, — two  hundred  thousand  tons 
to  be  brought  from  somewhere  in  siuling 
ships.  If  ever  a  contest  shall  arise  among 
great  commercial  powers,  it  -will  be  seen 
that  modem  science  has  made  new  con- 
ditions, and  that  the  first  inexorable  de- 
mand of  modem  warfare  is  coal  depots, 
and  docks  and  machine-shops,  established 
in  ports  easy  of  access,  and  protected  by 
natural  and  artifidal  strength,  and  scat- 
tered at  easy  distances  all  over  the  com- 
mercial world.  In  short,  men  will  ap- 
preciate better  than  they  do  now,  that  the 
right  arm  of  naval  warfare  is  not  mail- 
clad  steamers,  but  well-chosen  colonies. 

The  sagacity  of  England  was  never 
more  clearly  shown  than  in  the  foresight 
with  which  she  has  provided  against  such 
an  emergency.  Let  war  come  when  it 
may,  it  will  not  find  England  in  this  re- 
spect unprepared.  So  thickly  are  her 
colonies  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  that  her  war-ships  can  go  to  every 
commercial  centre  on  the  globe  without 
spreading  so  much  as  a  foot  of  canvas  to 
the  breeze. 

There  is  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  A 
great  centre  of  commerce.  It  was  a  great 
centre  as  long  ago  as  when  the  Phcenician 
traversed  it,  and,  passing  through  the 
Straits  of  Hercules,  sped  on  his  way  to 
distant  and  then  savage  Britun.  It  was 
a  great  centre  when  Rome  and  Carthage 
wrestled  in  a  death-grapple  for  its  posses- 
sion. But  England  is  as  much  at  home 
in  the  Mediterranean  as  if  it  were  one  of 
her  own  lakes.  At  Gibraltar,  at  its  en- 
trance, she  has  a  magnificent  bay,  more 
than  five  miles  in  diameter,  deep,  safe 
from  storms,  protected  fixim  man's  assault 
by  its  more  than  adamantine  rock.  In 
the  centre,  at  Malta,  she  has  a  harbor, 
land-locked,  curiously  indented,  sleeping 
safely  beneath  the  frowning  guns  of  V a- 
letta.  But  from  Southampton  to  Gibral- 
tar is  for  a  steaniship  an  easy  six  days' 
sail;  from  Gibraltar  to  Malta  not  more 
than  five  days ;  and  from  Malta  to  the  ex- 
treme eastern  coast  of  the  sea  and  back 
again  hardly  ten  days'  saiL 
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Take  tlie  grand  highwaj  of  nations  to 
India.  England  has  her  places  of  refresh- 
ment scattered  all  along  it  wltJi  almost 
as  much  regularity  as  depots  on  a  rail- 
road. From  England  to  Gibraltar  is 
six  days'  sail;  thence  to  Sierra  Leone 
twelye  days ;  to  Ascension  six  days ;  to 
St.  Helena  three  days ;  to  Cape  Colony 
eight  days ;  to  Mauritius  not  more ;  to 
Ceylon  about  the  same;  and  thence  to 
Calcutta  three  or  four  days.  Groiug  far- 
ther east,  a  few  days'  sail  will  bring  you 
to  Singapore,  and  a  few  more  to  Hong 
Kong,  and  then  you  are  at  the  gates  of 
Canton.  Mark  now  that  in  this  immense 
girdle  of  some  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand 
miles  there  is  no  distance  which  a  well- 
i^pointcd  steamer  may  not  easily  ac- 
complish- with  Bueh  stcare  of  coal  as  she 
can  carry.  .  She  may  not,  indeed,  stop 
at  all  these  ports.  It  may  be  more  con- 
Tenient  and  economical  to  use  sails  a 
part  of  the  distance,  rather  than  steam. 
But,  if  an  ezigen<;y  required  it,  she  could 
stop  and  find  oTerywhelre  a  safe  har- 
bor. 

What  is  true  of  the  East  Indies  is  true 
of  the  West  Indies.  England  has  as  much 
power  as  we  have  to  control  the  waters 
of  the  Western  AUantio  and  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mezica  If  we  have  Boston  and  New 
York  and  Pensacola  and  New  Orleans 
and  Key  West,  she  has  Hali&x  and  the 
Bennudas  and  Balize  and  Jamaica  and 
Nassau  and  a  score  more  of  island-harbors 
stretching  in  an  unbroken  line  ftom  the 
Florida  Beefii  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ori- 
noca  And  if  our  civil  war  were  ended 
to-day,  and  we  were  in  peaceable  posses- 
sion of  all  our  ports,  she  could  keep  a 
strong  fleet  in  the  Gulf  and  along  our 
coast  quite  as  easily  as  we  could. 

But  it  is  not  simply  the  number  of  the 
British  colonies,  or  the  evenness  with 
which  they  are  distributed,  that  chal- 
lenges our  highest  admiration.  The  po- 
sitions which  these  colonies  occupy,  and 
their  natural  military  strength,  are  quite 
as  important  facts.  There  is  not  a  sea 
or  a  gulf  in  the  world,  which  has  any  real 
conunercial  importance,  that  England  has 


not  a  stronghold  in  the  throat  of  it  And 
wherever  the  continents  trending  south- 
ward come  to  points  around  which  the 
commerce  of  nations  must  sweep,  there, 
upon  every  one  of  them,  is  a  British  setr 
tiementy  and  the  cross  of  St.  George  sa- 
lutes you  as  you  are  wafted  by.  There 
is  hardly  a  little  desolate,  rocky  island  or 
peninsula,  formed  apparently  by  Nature 
&)T  a  fortress,  and  formed  for  nothing 
else,  but  the  British  lion  has  it  secure  be- 
neath his  paw. 

This  is  literal  fact  Take,  for  exan^ 
pie,  the  great  overland  route  firom  Eu- 
rope to  Asia.  Despite  its  name,  its  real 
highway  is  on  the  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Bed  Seas.  It  has  three 
gates, — three  alone.  They  are  the  nar- 
row strait  of  Gibraltar,  fifteen  miles  wide, 
that  place  where  the  Mediterranean  nar- 
rows between  Sicily  and  Africa  to  less 
than  a  hundred  miles  wide,  and  the  strut 
of  Bab-el-mandeb,  seventeen  miles  wide. 
England  holds  the  keys  to  every  one 
of  these  gates.  Count  them,  —  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
not  one,  but  many  keys.  There,  midway 
in  the  narrow  strait,  is  the  black,  bare 
rock  of  Perim,  sterile,  precipitous,  a  per^ 
feet  counterpart  of  Gibraltar;  and  on 
either  side,  between  it  and  the  main-land, 
are  the  ship-channels  which  connect  the 
Bed  Sea  with  the  great  Indian  Ocean. 
This  England  seized  in  1857.  A  little 
farther  out  is  the  peninsula  of  Aden,  an- 
other Gibraltar,  as  rocky,  as  sterile,  as 
precipitous,  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  strait,  and  having  at 
its  base  a  populous  little  town,  a  harbor 
safe  in  all  winds,  and  a  central  coal- 
depot  This  England  bought,  after  her 
fisishion  of  buying,  in  1889.  And  to  com- 
plete her  security,  we  are  now  told  that 
she  has  purchased  of  some  petty  Sultan 
the  neighboring  islands  of  Socotra  and 
Kouri,  giving,  as  it  were,  a  retaining-fee, 
that,  though  she  does  not  need  them  her^ 
self,  no  rival  power  shall  ever  possess 
them. 

As  we  sail  a  little  farther  on,  we  come 
to  the  Chinese  Sea.  What  a  beaten 
track  of  conunerce  is  this  I  What  wealth 
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of  comfort  and  luxury  ia  wafted  orer  it 
by  eTerj  breeze  I  The  teas  of  China  I 
The  silks  of  farther  India !  The  spices 
of  the  East !  What  ships  of  ereiy  clime 
and  nation  swarm  on  its  waters  1  The 
stately  barks  of  England,  France,  and 
Holland  1  Our  own  swift  ships !  And 
mingled  wfth  them,  in  picturesque  confu- 
sion, the  clumsy  junk  of  the  Chinaman, 
the  Malay  prahu  and  the  slender,  dart- 
ing bangkong  of  the  Sea  Dyak  I  Has 
England  neglected  to  secure  on  a  per- 
manent basis  her  mercantile  interests  in 
the  Chinese  Sea  ?  At  the  lower  end  of 
that  sea,  where  it  narrows  and  bends  in- 
to Malacca  Stndt,  she  holds  Singapore, 
a  little  island,  mostly  covered  with  jun- 
gles and  infested  by  tigers,  which  to  this 
day  destroy  annually  from  two  to  three 
hundred  lives,  —  a  spot  of  no  use  to  her 
whatever,  except  as  a  commercial  de- 
pot, but  of  inestimable  value  for  that, 
and  which,  under  her  fostering  care,  is 
growing  up  to  take  its  phice  among  the 
great  emporiums  of  the  world.  Hal^ 
way  up  this  sea  is  the  island  of  Labuan, 
whose  chief  worth  is  this,  that  beneath  its 
surface  and  that  of  the  neighboring  main- 
land are  hidden  inexhaustible  treasures 
of  coal,  which  are  likely  soon  to  be  de- 
veloped, and  to  yield  wealth  and  power 
to  the  hand  that  controls  them.  At  the 
upper  end  of  the  sea  is  Hong  Kong,  a 
hot,  unhealthy,  and  disagreeable  island, 
but  which  gives  her  what  she  wants,  a 
depot  and  a  base  from  which  to  threat- 
en and  control  the  neighboring  waters. 
Clearly  the  Chinese  Sea,  the  artery  of 
Oriental  commerce,  belongs  far  more  to 
England  than  to  the  races  which  border 
it 

Even  in  the  broad  and  as  yet  compare- 
ta vdy  untracked  Pacific  she  is  making  ri- 
lent  advances  toward  dominion.  The  con- 
tinent of  Australia,  which  she  has  monop- 
olized, forms  its  southwestern  boundary. 
And  pushed  out  from  this,  six  hundred 
miles  eastward,  like  a  strong  outpost,  is 
New  Zealand ;  itself  larger  than  Great 
Britain ;  its  shores  so  scooped  and  torn 
by  the  waves  that  it  must  be  a  very  para- 
dise of  commodious  bays  and  safe  havens 


for  the  mariner;  and  lifted  up,  as  if  to 
relieve  it  fit)m  island  tameness,  are  great 
mountains  and  dumb  volcanoes,  worthy 
of  a  continent,  and  which  hide  in  their 
bosoms  deep,  broad  lakes.  Yet  the  soil 
of  the  lowlands  is  of  extraordinary  fertil- 
ity, and  the  climate,  though  humid,  deals 
kindly  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  constita- 
tion.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for,  advanced  fitim 
it  north  and  south,  like  picket -stations, 
are  Norfolk  isle  and  the  Auckland  group, 
which,  if  they  have  no  other  attractions, 
certainly  have  this  great  one,  good  har- 
bors. And  it  requires  no  prophet's  eye 
to  see,  that,  when  England  needs  posts  far- 
ther eastward,  she  will  find  them  among 
the  innumerable  green  coral  idets  which 
stud  the  Pacific 

Turn  now  your  steps  homeward,  and 
pause  a  moment  at  the  Bermudas,  ^*  the 
still  vexed  Beimoothes."  Beautiful  isles, 
with  their  fresh  verdure,  green  gems  in 
the  ocean,  with  airs  soft  and  balmy  as 
Eden's  were  1  They  have  their  homely 
uses  toa  They  furnish  arrowroot  fyt  the 
sick,  and  ample  supplies  of  vegetables 
earlier  than  sterner  climates  will  grant. 
Is  this  all  that  can  be  said?  Beflect  a 
little  more  deeply.  Here  is  a  military 
and  naval  depot,  and  here  a  splendid 
harbor,  land-locked,  amply  fortified,  di^ 
ficult  of  access  to  strangers,— and  all  this 
as  near  to  the  whole  Southern  coast  as 
Boston  and  New  York  are,  all  this  with- 
in three  or  four  days'  sail  of  any  one  of 
the  Atlantic  ports  North  or  South.  Eng- 
hind  keeps  this,  no  doubt,  as  a  sort  of  half- 
way house  on  the  road  to  her  West  In- 
dian possessions;  but  should  we  go  to 
war  with  her,  she  would  use  it  none  the 
less  as  a  base  of  offensive  operations, 
where  she  nught  gather  and  hurl  upon 
any  unprotected  port  all  her  gigantic 
naval  power. 

We  have  asserted  that  England  holds 
all  the  Southern  points  in  which  the  con- 
tinents of  the  world  terminate.  Exam- 
ine this  statement,  and  see  how  much  it 
means.  Take  your  map  of  the  world, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  land-surface 
of  the  globe  cuhninates  at  the  south  in 
five  points,  no  more,— America  at  Cape 
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Horn,*  Africa  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Aaa  in  Ceylon  and  the  Malayan  penin- 
sola,  and  Australia  in  the  island  of  Tas- 
mania. Is  it  not  surprising  that  these 
wedges  which  cut  into  the  steady  flow- 
ing stream  of  commerce,  these  choice 
points  of  mercantile  and  naval  advan- 
tage, are  all  in  the  hands  of  one  sin- 
gle power  ?  Can  it  be  of  chance  ?  Or 
rather,  is  it  not  the  result  of  a  well-or- 
dered purpose,  which,  waiting  its  time, 
seizing  every  favorable  opportunity,  has 
finally  achieved  success  ? 

The  topic  is  not  exhausted,  but  the 
iacts  already  adduced  prove  clearly 
enough  that  somewhere  in  the  Englidb 
government  there  has  been  sagacity  to 
plant  colonies,  not  only  at  convenient 
distances,  but  also  in  such  commanding 
pofitions  that  they  do  their  part  to  con- 
firm and  perpetuate  her  maritime  sur 
premacy.  Can  any  one  fail  to  see  how 
immeasurably  this  system  increases  na- 
val fim;e  ?  Of  course  such  strongholds, 
wherever  placed,  would  be  of  no  use  to 
a  power  which  had  not  ships.  Tliey 
could  not  be  held  by  such  a  power.  But, 
given  a  fleet  as  powerful  as  ever  rode 
the  waves,  given  seamen  gallant  and 
skilful  as  ever  fiirled  a  sail  or  guided  the 
helm,  and  these  depots  and  havens,  scat- 
tered, but  not  blindly,  over  the  earth, 
quadruple  the  efficiency  of  the  power 
which  they  could  not  create. 

The  number  of  the  English  colonies, 
their  happy  distribution,  and,  above  all, 
their  commanding  position,  furnish  sub- 
jects of  exceeding  interest.  But  the  pa- 
tience with  which  England  has  waited, 
the  skill  with  which  she  has  seized  the 
proper  moment  for  success,  and  especiair 
ly  the  fixed  determination  with  which 

*  It  18  not  absolutely  true  that  England 
holds  Cape  Horn;  for  the  region  is  unfit  for 
the  residence  of  civilized  man.  And  were  it 
not  so,  the  perpetoal  storms  leave  no  secure 
anchorage.  Bat  Great  Britain  does  hold  the 
nearest  ktdntabU  land,  the  Falkland  Islands,— 
and  notwithstanding  the  rudeness  of  the  cli- 
mate, Stanley,  the  principal  settlement,  does  a 
considerable  bosinesa  fai  refitting  and  repair- 
ing shipe  bound  round  the  Cape. 


she  has  held  her  prizes,  are  topics  of 
equal  or  greater  interest 

The  history  of  the  Bock  of  Gibraltar, 
one  of  the  earliest  of  these  prizes,  sup- 
plies a  good  illustration.  This  had  many 
owners  before  it  came  under  British  rule. 
But  none  of  them  seemed  to  know  its 
true  value.  All  held  it  with  a  loose 
grasp.  Its  surprise  and  capture  by  the 
82ulors  firom  Admiral  Rooke's  fleet,  cred- 
itable as  it  was  to  its  captors,  who  swarm- 
ed up  the  steep  clifis  as  they  would  have 
swarmed  up  the  shrouds  and  yards  of 
their  own  frigates,  leaping  from  rock  to 
rock  with  fearless  activity,  was  equally 
discreditable  to  its  defenders,  who  either 
did  not  appreciate  the  worth  of  their 
charge  or  else  had  not  the  courage  to  hold 
it  as  such  a  trust  should  have  been  held. 
But  when  England  closed  her  strong 
hand  upon  it,  nothing  could  open  it 
again,  neither  motives  of  profit  nor  mo- 
tives of  fear.  In  1729  Spain  ofiered  no 
less  than  ten  million  dollars  for  its  re- 
turn. A  great  sum  in  those  times,  ai|d 
to  ofier  to  a  people  who  had  been  im- 
poverished by  long  wars !  But  the  de- 
scendants of  those  sea-kings,  Drake, 
Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  who  had  car- 
ried England's  flag  and  England's  re- 
nown into  every  sea,  would  not  part  with 
the  brightest  jewel  in  her  crown,  and 
for  a  price.  Three  times,  too,  the  be- 
sieger has  appeared  before  Gibraltar,  and 
vainly.  From  1779  to  1782  Franco  and 
Spain  exhausted  all  their  resources  in  a 
three-years'  siege,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  episodes  in  military  his- 
tory. By  sea  and  by  land,  by  blockade, 
by  bombardment,  by  assault,  was  it  press- 
ed. But  the  tenacity  of  England  was 
more  than  a  match  for  the  fire  and  pride 
of  France  and  Spain,  and  it  ended  in 
signal  and  disastrous  failure. 

Glance  for  a  moment  at  the  history  of 
the  seizure  of  Malta.  For  generations 
the  value  of  this  citadel  had  been  known. 
All  the  strong  nations  of  Europe  had 
looked  with  covetous  eyes  upon  it.  But 
it  was  a  difficult  tlung  to  find  any  pre- 
text for  its  capture.  It  was  held  by  the 
Elnights  of  St.  John,  the  decrepit 
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nant  of  an  order  whoBe  heroism  had 
many  times  been  thQ  shield  of  Christen- 
dom against  the  Turk,  and  whose  praise 
had  once  filled  the  whole  earth.  They 
were  now  as  inoffensive  as  they  were  in- 
capable. Their  helplessness  was  their 
tnie  defence,  —  and  the  memory  of  their 
good  deeds.  At  last,  in  1798,  Napoleon, 
on  his  way  to  Egypt,  partly  by  force  and 
partly  by  treaty,  obtained  possession  of 
it.  So  strong  were  its  fortresses,  that  he 
himself  acknowledged  that  the  knights 
needed  only  to  hare  shut  th^  gates 
against  him  to  have  baffled  him.  Two 
yean  after,  the  English,  watching  their 
time,  by  blockade,  starved  out  the  French 
garrison.  Its  new  owners  held  it  with 
their  usual  determination.  Rather  than 
sorrender  it,  —  though  they  had  made 
treaty-stipulations  to  that  effect,  —  they 
deliberately  entered  upon  a  ten -years' 
war  with  France.  The  indignation  which 
Napoleon  felt,  and  the  language  which 
he  used,  show  that  he  knew  the  value  of 
the  prize  for  which  he  was  struggling. 
**  I  would  rather,"  said  he,  "  see  you  in 
possesfflon  of  Montmartre  than  in  possesh 
tion  of  Malta."  *'  Malta  gives  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Mediterranean ;  I  thus  lose  the 
most  important  sea  in  the  world,  and  the 
respect  of  Europe.  Let  the  English  ob- 
tain a  port  to  put  into ;  to  that  I  have  no 
objection ;  but  I  am  determined  that  they 
sliall  not  have  two  Gibraltars  in  one  sea, 
—  one  at  the  entrance,  and  one  in  the 
middle."  Nevertheless  he  was  forced  to 
yield  to  destiny  stronger  than  his  own 
iron  will.  Eleven  years  more  found  him 
in  sad  exile,  and  the  British  flag  still 
waving  over  the  Valetta. 

Nothing  better  illustrates  the  finnnesi 
with  which  England  holds  her  purpose 
than  the  fate  of  Aden.  This  is  the  half- 
way station  between  England  and  her 
East  Indian  possessions.  It  commands 
the  Red  Sea.  It  is  the  best  spot  for  a 
coal -depot  in  the  East  Properly  de- 
fended, it  is  almost  impregnable.  The 
wide-roving  eye  of  mercantile  England 
had  long  ago  searched  out  and  in  fimcy 
possessed  it  Hear  what  one  of  her  own 
historians  has  said:  —  *< Eager  eyes  had 
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;  been  turned  toward  this  spot"  To 
find  an  excuse,  real  or  apparent,  for  its  ap- 
propriation was  the  trouble.  The  Sultan 
of  Lahidge,  its  owner,  was  indeed  little 
better  than  a  fireebooter.  But,  though 
wild,  lawless,  and  of  piratical  tendencies, 
he  had  for  a  long  time  the  wisdom  not  to 
molest  British  traders.  In  1889,  however, 
whether  from  ignorance  of  its  nationality, 
or  firom  recklessness,  is  uncertain,  he  seiz- 
ed and  pillaged  a  native  Madras  boat  sail- 
ing under  British  colors.  The  East  In- 
dian government  at  once  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded.  An 
ambassador  was  sent  to  demand  remu- 
neration, and  this  remuneration  was  — 
Aden.  The  Sultan  was  at  first  disposed 
to  accede  to  this  demand,  but  soon  kin- 
dling into  rage,  he  attempted  to  lay  vio- 
lent hands  upon  the  ambassador.  The 
reply  was — a  fleet  and  a  military  force, 
which  first  cannonaded  and  then  storm- 
ed the  stronghold  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  So  Aden  passed  into  the  hands 
which  had  been  waiting  for  years  to  grasp 
it  It  is  said  by  some  writers  that  a  oom^ 
pensation  has  been  made  to  the  Sultan ; 
but  the  sum  is  not  mentioned,  nor  the 
authority  for  so  doubtful  a  statement 
given. 

Hong  Kong  furnishes  anoliher  illustra» 
tibn.  Most,  no  doubt,  are  familiar  with 
the  general  outlines  of  the  first  Chinese 
War :  how  England  stormed,  one  after 
another,  the  ill -constructed  and  worse- 
defended  Chinese  forts,  until  the  courage 
and  insolence  of  the  Lord  of  the  Central 
Flowery  Kingdom  alike  failed.  Why, 
now,  did  not  England  retain  military 
possession  of  Canton,  or  some  other  im- 
portant commercial  town  ?  That  would 
have  given  her  much  trouble  and  little 
profit  She  chose  rather  to  retain  only 
one  sterile  island  of  a  few  miles  in  diam- 
eter, whose  possession  would  awaken  no- 
body's jealousy,  but  which  would  furnish 
a  sufficient  base  for  operations  in  any  fu- 
ture wars. 

One  more  example.  Until  about  the 
beg^ning  of  the  present  century,  Cey- 
lon and  Cape  Colony  were  Dutch  pos- 
sessions.   Tbia  is  the  history  of  their  loss. 
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Soon  after  the  French  BeTolntion  broke 
oat)  Holland,  with  the  consent  of  a  por- 
tion of  her  people,  was  incoxporated,  if 
not  in  name,  yet  in  reality,  into  the 
French  Empire.  During  the  long  wars 
of  Kapoleon,  she  shared  the  fortunes  of 
her  master,  and  when  continual  defeats 
broke  the  power  of  both  on  the  sea,  her 
colonies  were  left  defenceless.  Ceylon 
and  Cape  Colony  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  English ;  but  so,  too,  did  Java,  Su- 
malaraf  Borneo,  Essequibo,  Berbice,  and, 
indeed,  with  but  little  exception,  all  her 
colonial  possessions,  East  and  West  At 
the  peace  of  1814,  England  restored  to 
Holland  the  laiger  portion  of  this  terri- 
tory, though  not  without  many  remour 
strances  from  her  own  merchants  and 
statesmen.  But  Ceylon  and  Cape  Col- 
ony she  did  not  restore.  These  were 
more  to  her  than  rich  islands.  They 
were  links  in  a  grand  chain  of  conuner- 
dal  connection.  As  Aden  is  the  half- 
way station  on  the  orerland  route,  so 
Cape  Colony  is  the  half>way  station  on 
the  ocean  route;  and  Ceylon,  while  it 
itNmds  out  and  completes  the  great  pe- 
ninsula of  which  it  may  be  considered  to 
be  a  part,  furnishes  in  Point  de  Galle,  at 
the  south,  a  most  needed  port  of  refuge,- 
and  on  the  east,  at  Trincomalee,  one  of  the 
finest  of  naval  harbors,  with  dock-yards, 
machine-shops,  and  arsenal  complete. 
Even  England  could  be  generous  to  a 
fallen  foe,  whose  enmity  had  been  quite  as 
much  a  matter  of  necessity  as  inclination. 
But  by  no  mistimed  clemency  could  she 
sacrifice  such  solid  advantages  as  these. 

This  steady  march  toward  the  control 
of  ihe  commercial  waters  of  the  earth, 
some  of  whose  footsteps  we  have  now 
traced,  reveals  the  existence  of  as  steady 
a  purpose.  This  colonial  empire,  so  wide, 
so  consistent,  and  so  well  compacted,  is 
not  the  work  of  dull  men,  or  the  result 
of  a  series  of  fortunate  blunders.  Back 
of  its  history,  and  creating  its  history, 


there  must  have  been  a  dear,  calm,  per- 
sistent, ambitious  policy, — a  policy  which 
has  usually  regarded  appearances,  but 
which  has  also  managed  to  accomplish 
its  cherished  purposes.  And  the  end  to- 
wards which  this  policy  tends  is  always 
one  and  the  same :  to  enlarge  England's 
commercial  resources,  and  to  build  up 
side  by  side  with  this  peaceftd  strength 
a  naval  power  which  shall  keep  untar- 
nished her  proudest  title,  —  **  Mistress 
and  sovereign  of  the  seas/' 

With  justice  England  is  called  the 
mightiest  naval  power  in  the  world. 
And  well  she  may  be.  She  has  every 
element  to  make  her  mighty.  The  waves 
which  beat  upon  all  her  coasts  train  up  a 
race  of  seamen  as  hardy,  as  skilful,  as 
courageous  as  ever  sailed  the  sea.  In  her 
bosom  are  hidden  inexhaustible  stores  of 
iron,  copper,  and  coal.  Her  Highland 
hills  are  covered  with  forests  of  oak  and 
larch,  growing  while  men  sleep.  Her 
borders  are  crowded  with  workshops, 
and  her  skies  are  dark  with  the  smoke 
of  their  chimneys,  and  the  air  rings  with 
the  sound  of  their  hammers.  Her  docks 
are  filled  with  ships,  and  her  watchful 
guardians  are  on  every  sea.  Her  eyes 
are  open  to  profit  by  every  invention. 
And  her  strong  colonies,  overlooking  all 
waters,  give  new  vigor  and  a  better  dis- 
tribution to  her  naval  resources.  A 
mighty  naval  power  she  is,  and,  for  good 
or  evil,  a  mighty  naval  power  she  is  like- 
ly to  continue.  The  great  revdutioni 
in  warfare,  which  in  our  day  are  proceed- 
ing with  such  wonderful  rapidity,  may 
for  a  time  disturb  this  supremacy;  but 
in  the  end,  the  genius  of  England,  essen- 
tially maritime,  and  as  clear  and  strong 
on  the  sea  as  it  is  apt  to  be  weak  and 
confused  upon  the  land,  will  enable  her 
to  stand  on  her  own  element,  as  she  has 
stood  for  centuries,  with  no  superior,  and 
with  scarcely  a  rival. 
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An  officer  <m  Greneral  Butler's  staff, 
rending  constantly,  while  in  Kew  Or- 
leans, under  bis  roof,  having  had  direct 
personal  observation  of  him  during  the 
entire  progress  of  the  *<■  Ship-Island  Ex- 
pedition," may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for 
putting  on  record  in  this  magazine  some 
characteristic  truts  of  the  man  whom 
this  war  has  brought  so  prominently,  not 
only  before  our  own  people,  but  also  the 
people  of  Europe. 

In  the  execution  of  this  task  I  shall 
confine  m^'self  to  the  mention  of  incidents 
of  his  administration  at  New  Orleans,  and 
the  relation  of  the  inside  history  (the  his- 
tory of  motive  and  cause)  of  many  of  his 
public  acts  which  elicited  from  the  Euro- 
pean press  and  the  enemies  of  the  Union 
in  our  own  land  the  bitterest  abuse, — be- 
lieving that  in  so  doing  I  ofier  stronger 
proof  of  the  injustice  of  their  attacks  than 
I  could  possibly  furnish  by  any  attempt 
to  argue  them  down.  And  that  the  pa- 
tience of  my  readers  may  not  be  unneces- 
sarily taxed,  I  shall  proceed  without  fur- 
ther introduction  to  the  conaderation  of 
OvR  General  in  New  Orleans. 

One  of  the  first  difficulties  which  Gen- 
tnl  Butler  found  in  the  way  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the  national  authority  in  that 
city  was  the  attitude  of  the  foreign  con- 
suls. Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  George 
Goppell,  who  was  acting  for  the  British 
Government  in  the  absence  of  the  con- 
fol,  Mr.  Muir,  they  tacitly  declared  an 
offensive  and  defensive  war  of  the  guer- 
rilla stamp  against  every  step  or  order 
^  the  promotion  of  loyal  sentiment  or 
the  inculcation  of  a  belief  in  the  strength 
of  our  Government.  Nothing  excited 
greater  hostility  abroad  than  the  Gener- 
al's treatment  of  these  gentiemen,  and 
in  nothing  has  he  been  more  admired  by 
his  loyal  countrymen  than  in  his  com- 
plete discomfiture  of  them. 

I  have  noticed  this  litUe  episode  in  the 
history  of  the  Rebellion  simply  with  the 


view  of  showing,  that,  while  officially  he 
met  their  combined  attacks  with  *^war 
to  the  knife,"  his  personal  intercourse 
with  them  was  fiiendly  and  pleasant. 

Afler  the  consuls  had  apparentiy  aban- 
doned their  unsuccessful  alliance  in  de- 
spair, Mr.  Coppell,  who  had  never  yet 
met  the  GenersJ,  expressed,  through  the 
commander  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
fi^gate  Rinaldo^  a  desire  for  an  introduc- 
tion to  him. 

The  General  received  Mr.  Coppell  with 
marked  cordiality,  and  was,  I  think,  pleas- 
ed with  his  appearance;  at  all  events, 
from  that  time  until  we  lefl  the  city  Mr. 
Coppell  was  frequentiy  at  the  office,  of- 
tentimes by  invitation  of  the  General, 
and  nothing  ever  occurred  to  disturb  the 
harmony  of  their  personal  relations. 

On  one  occasion  they  were  discussing 
the  French  and  English  statutes  prohib- 
iting the  subjects  of  those  powers  firom 
holding  slaves.  A  large  number  of  French 
and  English  subjects  were  living  in  open 
violation  of  this  prohibition  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  the  General  remarked  to  Mr. 
Coppell  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  heap 
coals  of  fire  on  the  heads  of  his  firiends 
across  the  Atlantic  by  enforcing  their 
laws.  Mr.  Coppell  with  eager  enthusi- 
asm applauded  the  project,  and  urged 
the  General  to  carry  it  into  effect 

The  Spanish  Government  was  repre- 
sented in  New  Orleans  by  Don  Juan 
Callejon.  Early  in  the  sununer  the  strict- 
ness of  our  quarantine  of  vessels  fitnn 
Cuba  produced  some  ill  feeling  on  his 
part,  which  manifested  itself  in  the  refus- 
al of  a  clean  biU  of  health  to  the  steam- 
er Roanoke,  about  to  leave  New  Orleans 
for  Havana.  In  response  to  a  request 
fi?om  the  Creneral,  Don  Juan  called  im- 
mediately at  the  office;  but  owing  to 
the  unfortunate  circumstance  of  his  en- 
tire ignorance  of  the  English  language, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  convers- 
ing through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter, 
a  serious  misunderstanding  ensued,  and 
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the  General,  suppodng  the  Consul  to  be 
oontemptuouslj  setting  our  Grovemment 
at  defiance,  threatened  to  send  him  out 
of  the  country ;  but  afterwards  learning 
that  their  difference  had  arisen  purely  &om 
misinterpretadon,  and  that  Senor  Calle- 
jon  had  proved  himself  a  patriot  and  he- 
ro in  his  countr}''s  service,  the  General, 
with  the  honest  admiration  which  one 
brave  man  always  feels  toward  another, 
took  especial  pains  to  render  their  inter- 
course, both  official  and  personal,  as  agree- 
able as  might  be.  And  to  show  the  Span- 
ish consul  that  in  the  matter  of  quaran- 
tine he  was  inspired  by  no  dislike  toward 
his  Government,  he  placed  more  rigid  re- 
strictions, if  possible,  on  American  vessels 
fixun  infected  ports  than  on  the  vessels  of 
Spain. 

To  Senor  Ruiz,  the  acting  consul  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico,  who  had  the 
singular  consular  virtue  of  sympathizing 
warmly  with  the  free  'North,  the  Grener- 
al's  attentions  were  something  more  sin- 
cere than  the  hackneyed  '*  assurances  of 
distinguished  consideration  **  so  necessary 
to  diplomatic  correspondence  and  inter- 
course. 

Indeed,  I  doubt  if  any  of  the  foreign 
oonmiercial  agents  at  New  Orleans  would 
claim  that  they  ever  had  cause  to  com- 
plain against  General  Butler  on  account 
of  any  personal  grievance. 

Probably  nothing  in  the  history  of  Gen- 
eral Butler's  administration  in  New  Or- 
leans drew  from  the  foes  of  free  govern- 
ment in  every  land  such  unmeasured  ex- 
ecration as  the  celebrated  "  Order  No. 
28,"  relating  to  the  conduct  of  women 
in  the  street,  and  I  wish  to  give  the 
most  decided  testimony  upon  this  sub- 
ject That  something  was  necessary  to 
be  done  to  stop  the  insults  to  which  we 
were  continually  subjected  by  the  oth- 
er sex,  I  presume  no  one  who  is  well  in- 
formed as  to  their  frequency  and  humil- 
iating character  will  for  a  moment  doubt. 
Upon  our  arrival  in  the  city  I  flattered 
myself  that  such  demonstrations  would 
excite  in  me  no  sentiment  more  seri- 
OQS  than  pity  for  the  childishness  that 


prompted  them ;  but  I  confess,  that,  after 
a  day  or  two,  the  sneers  and  contortions 
of  countenance,  the  angry  withholding  of 
the  dress  from  contact  with  my  person, 
and  the  abrupt  departure  from  the  side- 
walk to  tlie  middle  of  the  street  to  avoid 
even  passing  the  hated  uniform,  were  too 
much  for  my  philosophy,  and  gave  me  a 
sense  of  humiliation  more  painful  than  I 
can  express.  And  yet  the  insults  I  re- 
ceived were  slight,  compared  to  those  of- 
fered to  many  of  our  officers  and  men. 

This  condition  of  affairs  continued 
about  two  weeks,  until  it  became  posi* 
tively  intolerable. 

Young  officers,  too  gallant,  and  too 
deeply  imbued  with  the  American  re- 
spect for  woman,  to  resent,  by  word  or 
deed,  the  indignity,  would  come  to  the 
General  with  their  cheeks  crimson  with 
shame  and  the  effort  to  repress  their  just 
indignation,  and  beg  him  to  take  some 
measure  for  the  suppression  of  the  evil. 

Most  men  would  have  seen  no  other 
solution  of  the  difficulty  than  the  arrest 
and  punishment  of  a  few  of  the  offenders 
as  a  warning  to  the  rest  But  General 
Butler  foresaw,  what  was  afterwards  prov* 
ed  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Larue,  that  the 
arrest  of  women  would  invariably  pro- 
voke a  street -disturbance,  which  might 
lead  to  bloodshed ;  he,  therefore,  remem- 
bering an  old  ordinance  of  the  city  of 
London,  republished  it  in  the  form  a£ihe 
General  Order  which  has  gained  so  uni- 
versal a  celebrity. 

Mr.  Monroe,  who  was  mayor  of  the 
city  at  the  time  of  its  capture,  came  in 
a  parox}'Bm  of  anger  to  protest  against 
the  order  as  a  libel  on  every  lady  in  New 
Orleans. 

The  General,  with  perfect  good -na- 
ture, went  over  every  word  of  it  with 
him,  explaining  its  origin  and  its  intent, 
and  demonstrating  beyond  doubt  that  it 
simply  gave  the  female  population  of  the 
city  the  opportunity  to  choose  in  which  of 
the  two  categories  they  would  be  classed, 
— ladies  or  *^  common  women," — and  as- 
sured the  Mayor,  that,  above  all,  his  idea 
was  to  promulgate  such  an  order  as  would 
execute  itself,  and  prevent  the  very  thing 
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which  the  Rebels  haye  since  charged  ap- 
on  him,  —  **  a  war  upon  women." 

Three  times  Mr.  Monroe  left  the  Gen- 
eral with  the  firm  conviction  that  the  act 
was  perfectly  proper ;  but,  instigated  by 
crafty  and  able  conspirators,  of  whom 
the  ruling  spirit  was  Mr.  Pierre  Soul^, 
he  repeatedly  returned  with  fi-esh  attacks 
on  the  General's  administration,  and  es- 
pecially on  this  order,  until,  the  Gen- 
eral's patience  being  exhausted,  he  said 
to  him,  —  "  Mr.  Mayor,  you  have  played 
with  me  long  enough.  '  Your  case  is  setr 
tied.  The  boat  leaves  for  Fort  Jackson 
this  afternoon,  and  you  must  be  ready 
to  take  passage  on  her  at  four  o'clock." 

I  never  witnessed  greater  forbearance 
than  the  Greneral  displayed  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Mayor ;  indeed,  I  was  at 
the  time  quite  indignant  that  he  allowed 
him  such  liberty  of  speech  and  action. 

One  word  more  about  **  Order  No. 
28."  Creneral  Beauregard's  fierce  anger, 
and  his  horrible  construction  of  its  pro- 
visions, intended  for  effect  on  his  troops, 
will  be  well  remembered  by  my  readers. 
It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  them  to 
know  that  Beauregard's  sister  in  New 
Orleans,  when  asked  her  opinion  of  the 
order,  answered,  —  "I  have  no  interest 
in  or  objection  to  it ;  it  does  not  apply 
to  me."  Is  it  difficult  to  guess  to  which 
class  she  belonged  ? 

Can  I  say  anything  stronger  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  propriety  of  this  order,  or 
of  the  General's  sagacity  in  issuing  it, 
than  that  the  first  twenty-four  hours  af- 
ter its  promulgation  witnessed  a  complete, 
and,  it  seemed  to  us  who  were  there,  al- 
most miraculous,  change  in  the  deport- 
ment of  the  ladies  of  the  Crescent  City  ? 
If  success  is  the  test  of  merit,  then  was 
it  one  of  the  most  meritorious  acta  of  the 
war. 

The  severity  with  which  General  But- 
ler punished  crimes  agadnst  the  Govern- 
ment that  he  was  determined  should  be  re- 
spected, or  agaunst  the  poor  and  oppress- 
ed, was  of  course  in  the  Confederacy  and 
in  Europe  denounced  as  the  most  fiend- 
ish cruelty,  and  he  was  characterized  as 


a  man  whose  every  impulse  was  prompt- 
ed by  the  most  brutal  passions. 

I  do  not  expect  the  people  of  the 
South  to  believe  my  statement,  that  I 
never  met  a  man  of  greater  generosity 
and  kindness  of  heart,  or  one  more  pleas- 
ed to  do  an  act  of  clemency ;  but  I  think 
the  loyal  reader  will  find  in  the  follow- 
ing illustrations  of  these  traits  evidence 
of  its  truth. 

Among  the  Rebel  soldiers  who  were 
captured  at  the  surrender  of  Fort  Jack- 
son, in  April,  1862,  were  four  men  who, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  garrison,  were 
paroled  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  were 
soon  after  discovered  in  an  attempt  to 
organize  a  company,  of  which  they  were 
elected  officers,  with  the  view  of  cross- 
ing our  lines  by  force  and  rejoining  the 
Rebel  army,  and  upon  their  own  con- 
fession were  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
be  shot,  *-  the  only  expiation  knovm  to 
the  rules  of  civilized  warfare  for  so. fla- 
grant a  violation  of  the  parole. 

During  the  interval  between  their  con- 
viction and  the  day  appointed  for  their 
execution,  I  had  occasion  to  see  them 
frequently,  and  was  strongly  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  they  had  sinned  in 
ignorance  of  the  magnitude  of  their  of- 
fence, and  that  a  commutation  of  the 
death-penalty  would  be  of  more  benefit 
than  injury  to  our  cause.  As  the  day 
of  their  death  rapidly  drew  near,  and  I 
observed  their  agonized  despair  of  a  re- 
prieve, and  their  earnest,  sincere  efforts 
to  prepare  for  a  fate  they  deemed  inev- 
itable, I  determined  to  make  an  urgent 
appeal  to  the  General  for  their  lives. 

On  the  afternoon  previous  to  the  day 
of  their  expected  execution,  I  went  to 
the  General's  room  and  implored  him  to 
relent  toward  the  unhappy  men. 

The  General,  in  a  kind,  but  apparent- 
ly decided  manner,  met  my  urgent  re- 
quest by  referring  to  the  prooft  of  their 
guilt,  and  the  necessity  of  the  severest 
punishment  as  an  example  to  others. 

I  was  well  aware  of  the  futility  of 
attempting  to  reason  with  the  astute 
lawyer,  who  had  all  the  law  on  his  side, 
and  twenty  years'  experience  at  the  bar 
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in  cases  where  he  had  met  eTeiy  argo^ 
ment  that  ingenuity  could  devise;  so, 
aydding  his  reasoning,  I  appealed  di- 
rectly to  his  feelings.  In  this  I  was  most 
earnestly  and  efficiently  aided  by  one 
of  his  household,  whose  heart  and  influ* 
ence  were  always  on  the  side  of  tender- 
ness and  mercy. 

The  earnestness  with  which  I  urged 
the  cause  of  the  wretched  prisoners  ex* 
cited  in  me  an  interest  I  was  not  before 
conscious  of  feeling,  and  I  suddenly  found 
myself  almost  unable  to  speak  from  the 
choking  emotions  which  swelled  up  into 
my  throat. 

Beneath  the  Greneral's  argument  for 
abstract  justice,  I  thought,  however,  I 
discovered  a  warm  sympathy  for  my  dis- 
tress, and  I  gathered  encouragement 

In  a  few  minutes  an  officer  who  had 
been  in  the  room  during  our  interview, 
and  from  whom  the  General  desired  to 
conceal  his  benevolent  intention  toward 
the  men,  took  his  leave.  The  General 
tnmed  to  me  immediately,  and,  in  a  voice 
scarcely  audible,  said, — '<  Do  not  feel  so 
badly,  Captain ;  it  stiall  be  all  right." 

Not  daring  to  trust  my  voice,  I  bowed 
my  thanks  and  left  the  room,  happy  in 
the  possession  of  so  agreeable  a  secret 

The  next  morning,  as  I  rode  out  to 
the  spot  asragned  for  the  terrible  tragedy, 
and  gazed  upon  the  silent,  curious  crowd 
that  followed,  and  upon  the  four  men  sit- 
ting there  upon  those  rough  pine  coffins, 
straining  their  eager  eyes  for  one  long 
last  look  at  th#  glorious  sun  whose  ris- 
ing they  were  never  again  to  see,  I  doubt- 
ed if  their  happiness,  when  an  hour  hence 
they  would  be  returning  to  the  city 
with  joyous  anticipations  of  assured  life, 
would  be  any  more  sincere  than  his,  — 
"  the  American  Haynau's," — who,  in  his 
room  at  the  8t  Charles  Hotel,  rejoiced 
that  he  had  been  able  to  indulge  the  in- 
clinations of  his  heart  without  detriment 
to  the  service. 

In  justice  to  others,  I  ought  to  add 
that  a  strong  effort  for  the  pardon  of  these 
prisoners  was  made  by  a  number  of  the 
prominent  residents  of  New  Orleans. 

It  was  in  June  of  last  year,  I  think, 


that  a  Gennaa  bookseller  named  Keller 
was  sent  by  General  Butler  to  Ship  Isl- 
and for  two  years  for  exhibiting  in  his 
diop-window  a  human  skeleton  labelled 
"  Chickahominy,''  claiming  it  to  be  tha 
bones  of  some  gallant  soldier  of  the  Union 
army  vrho  had  £illen  in  one  of  the  dis- 
astrous battles  in  Virginia. 

At  his  examination,  Keller  protested 
tJiat  he  was  a  Union  man,  and  had  been 
imposed  upon  by  some  designing  person 
who  had  taken  advantage  of  his  igno- 
rance to  make  his  shop  the  medium  of 
displaying  contempt  and  hatred  of  our 
cause  by  the  revolting  spectacle  I  have 
mentioned.  It  was  proved,  however,  that 
Keller  had  said  these  were  the  bones  of 
a  Yankee.  His  defence  may  or  may  not 
have  been  true ;  but,  at  all  events,  he  was 
apparently  not  an  evil-disposed  person, 
and  I  always  believed  the  General  pun- 
ished the  offence  rather  than  the  man. 

After  Keller  had  been  on  Ship  Island 
some  two  or  three  months,  his  wife,  a 
very  modest,  respectable  little  woman, 
came  to  me  frequently  with  a  piteous 
story  of  the  suffering  occasioned  herself 
and  her  children  by  the  proloi^d  ab- 
sence of  her  husband,  and  begged  me  to 
intercede  with  the  Greneral  for  his  pardon. 
Satisfied  that  the  cause  could  suffer  no 
injury  by  the  return  of  the  unfortunate 
man  to  his  home,  I  promised  to  do  my 
best  to  obtain  his  release.  Accordingly, 
I  took  advantage  of  every  favwable  op- 
portunity to  drop  a  word  in  the  hearing 
of  the  General  for  the  benefit  of  poor 
Keller,  who  was  pining  away  in  his  con- 
finement at  a  rate  that  bade  fair  soon  to 
render  him  as  valuable  a  subject  for  ana- 
tomical research  as  the  article  he  had  ex- 
hibited in  his  sh(^window. 

At  first  my  efforts  met  with  very  doubt- 
ful encouragement;  but  I  was  satisfied 
that  the  General's  obduracy  was  caused 
by  a  conflict  between  his  sense  of  public 
duty  and  his  natural  tendency  toward 
forgiveness ;  so,  fully  assured  that  a  few 
weeks  would  produce  the  denred  result, 
I  contented  myself  with  merely  recall- 
ing the  case  to  his  memory  whenever  an 
opportunity  offered. 
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Toward  the  last  of  October,  b^g 
somewhat  impatient  at  my  tardy  prog- 
ress, I  had  just  resolved  to  abandon  mj 
previous  policy  of  waiting  for  time  to  do 
its  work,  and  to  make  a  vigorous  onslaught 
upon  the  General's  sympathies,  when  I 
learned  that  he  had  issued  an  order  for 
Keller's  rdfease ;  and  thus  I  was  confirm- 
ed in  my  opinion  that  the  General's  heart 
was  not  proof  against  the  claims  of  the 
unfortunate  erring. 

In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Phillips,  who  was 
-banished  to  Ship  Island  for  her  ghastly 
levity  over  the  dead  body  of  the  gallant 
and  lamented  young  De  Kay,  the  Gen- 
eral ordered  a  release  after  three  months 
of  exile,  because  he  learned  that  her 
health  was  suffering  in  consequence  of 
separation  from  her  friends ;  and  I  doubt 
very  much  if  she  would  have  remain- 
ed in  duress  three  weeks,  if  the  Rebel 
newspapers  had  not  taunted  the  Gen- 
eral so  much,  and  threatened  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  island  for  the  purpose  of 
rescuing  the  fair  prisoner. 

Mrs.  Larue  and  Mrs.  Cowen,  the  on- 
ly other  women  who  were  imprisoned, — 
the  former  for  openly  distributing  trea- 
sonable pamphlets  in  the  street,  thereby 
causing  a  riot,  and  the  latter  for  pub- 
lishing in  a  newspaper  a  card  of  defi- 
ance against  the  national  authority, — 
afler  two  weeks  of  punishment,  were  par- 
doned on  the  first  intimation  that  they 
were  suffering  in  health  or  comfort  In- 
deed, the  General  never  desired  the  im- 
prisonment of  any  person  a  single  day 
beyond  the  time  necessary  for  his  correc- 
tion, or  longer  than  the  requirements  of 
justice  demanded.  I  presume  very  few 
persons  are  aware  that  one  of  his  last  acts 
in  Kew  Orleans  was  to  recommend  to 
General  Banks  the  pardon  of  all  prison- 
ers confined  on  mere  political  charges. 

On  account  of  the  great  and  increas- 
ing pressure  on  the  General's  time  by  the 
immense  and  miscellaneous  crowd  of  vis- 
itors, it  was  found  necessary  to  establish 
an  office  outside  of  his,  where  every  un- 
known caller  should  state  his  bumness  to 
the  officer  in  charge,  who  would  decide 


whether  or  not  it  was  essential  for  the 
person  to  see  the  General. 

For  a  few  weeks  I  had  chai^  o£  this 
office,  and  nearly  all  my  time  was  oc- 
cupied in  refusing  passes  outside  of  our 
lines.  In  a  majority  of  instances,  the 
applicants  for  the  privilege  of  going  in- 
to the  Confederacy— many  of  them  wom- 
en— told  the  most  sorrowful  tales  of  des- 
titution that  could  be  relieved  only  by 
reaching  their  friends  in  the  enemy's 
country;  others  urged,  that  a  husband, 
a  father,  or  a  brother  was  enjoined  by  the 
phyjucian  to  seek  the  country  as  the  sole 
means  of  securing  a  return  of  health ;  in 
short,  I  was  plied  with  eveiy  conceivable 
story  of  heart-rending  woe  and  misery, 
related  to  induce  the  granting  of  passes, 
which  the  Greneral,  in  consequence  of  the 
fact  that  in  almost  every  instance  where 
he  had  yielded  to  such  importunities  his 
confidence  had  been  abused  by  the  car> 
rying  of  supplies  and  information  to  the 
Rebel  army,  had  ordered  me  invariably 
to  refuse.  Ordinarily  I  succeeded  in  steel- 
ing  my  heart  against  these  urgent  entrear 
ties ;  but  occasionally  some  story,  pecul- 
iarly harrowing  in  its  details,  seemed  to 
demand  a  special  effort  in  behalf  of  the 
applicant,  and  I  would  go  to  the  Gener^ 
al,  and,  in  the  desperation  of  my  cause, 
exclaim,  — 

**  Greneral,  you  must  see  some  of  these 
people.  I  know,  if  yon  would  only  hear 
their  stories,  you  would  give  them  passes." 

"  You  are  entirely  correct,  Captain," 
he  would  reply.  **  I  am  sure  I  should ; 
and  that  is  precisely  why  I  want  you  to 
see  them  for  me." 

And  with  this  very  doubtful  satisfac- 
tion I  would  return  to  my  desk,  con- 
vinced that  sensibility  in  a  man  who  was 
allowed  no  discretion  in  its  exercise  was 
an  entirely  useless  attribute,  and  that  in 
future  I  would  set  my  face  as  a  fiint 
against  every  appeal  to  my  feelings. 

Since  my  return  to  the  North,  I  have 
heard  a  number  of  gentlemen  —  former 
political  associates  of  General  Butler  — 
compare  his  **  marvellous  conversion  " 
(here  they  always  look,  and  apparently 
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nflsa  to  be,  severelj  sarcastic)  on  the 
slayeiy-questioii  with  that  of  Saul  of  Tar* 
auB  to  Christianity, 

If  the  last  two  yean  of  onr  history  hare 
failed  to  educate  them  up  to  the  meaning 
of  this  war»  I  confess  that  I  think  them 
almost  incorrigible;  yet  I  cannot  belieye 
that  even  they,  if  they  had  had  the  expe- 
rience which  has  placed  not  only  Gen- 
eral Butler,  but  almost  eyery  one  of  the 
twenty  thousand  men  composing  the  old 
^*'  Anny  of  the  Gulf,"  firmly  on  the  ude 
of  freedom  to  all,  of  whateyer  complex- 
ion, could  longer  withstand  the  dictates 
of  God  and  humanity. 

Let  me  describe  one  or  two  of  the 
scenes  I  witnessed  in  New  Orleans,  that 
opened  our  eyes  to  the  true  nature  of 
hmnan  bondi^ge.  The  following  inci- 
dent is  the  same  so  well  told  by  the  Gen- 
eral himself  tp  the  committee  of  the  New- 
Yo^  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  the 
FifUi-Ayenue  Hotel,  in  January  last, 
and  which  was  then  reported  in  full  in 
the  New -York  •*  Times."  One  of  my 
obfects  in  repeating  this  story  is  to  illu»- 
trate  my  implicit  confidence  —  inspired 
by  my  knowledge  of  his  character  —  in 
the  General^  humanity  and  champion- 
ship of  the  weak  and  down-trodden. 

Just  preyious  to  the  arriyal  of  Greneral 
Banks  in  New  Orleans  I  was  appdnted 
Deputy-Proyost-Marshal  of  the  city,  and 
held  the  office  for  some  days  after  he 
had  assumed  conunand.  One  day,  dur- 
ing the  last  week  of  our  stay  in  the  South, 
a  young  woman  of  about  twenty  years 
called  upon  me  to  complain  that  her  land- 
lord had  ordered  her  out  of  her  house, 
because  she  was  unable  longer  to  pay 
the  rent,  and  she  wished  me  to  authorize 
her  to  take  possession  of  one  of  her  fa- 
therms  houses  that  had  been  confiscated, 
he  being  a  wealthy  Rebel,  then  in  the 
Confederacy,  and  actiyely  engaged  in 
the  Rebellion. 

The  girl  was  a  perfect  blonde  in^com- 
plexion :  her  hur  was  of  a  yery  pret- 
ty, Hght  shade  of  brown,  and  perfectly 
straight ;  her  eyes  a  clear,  honest  gray ; 
and  her  skin  as  delicate  and  fair  as  a 
chihi's.     Her  manner  was  modest  and 


ingenuous,  and  her  language  indicated 
much  intelligence. 

Considering  these  circumstances,  I 
think  I  was  justified  in  wheeling  %round 
in  my  chair  and  indulging  in  an  unequiyo- 
oal  stare  of  incredulous  amazement,  when 
in  the  course  of  oonyersation  she  dropped 
a  remark  about  haying  been  bom  a  siaye. 

<*  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  said  I,  **  that 
you  haye  negro  blood  in  your  yeins?" 
And  I  was  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  em- 
barrassment at  asking  a  question  so  ap- 
parently preposterous. 

^  Yes,"  she  replied,  and  then  related 
tl|e  history  of  her  life,  which  I  shall  re- 
peat as  briefly  as  possible. 

"  My  fiither,"  she  commenced,  "  is  Mr. 
Cox,  formerly  a  judge  of  one  of  the 
courts  in  this  city.  He  was  very  rich, 
and  owned  a  great  many  houses  here. 
There  is  one  of  them  over  there,"  she 
remarked,  naively,  pointing  to  a  hand- 
some residence  opposite  my  office  in  Ca- 
nal Street  **  My  mother  was  one  of  his 
slaves.  When  I  was  sufficiently  grown, 
he  placed  me  at  school  at  the  Mechan- 
ics' Institute  Seminary,  on  Broadway, 
New  York.  I  remained  there  until  I 
was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  when  Mr. 
Cox  came  on  to  New  York  and  took 
me  fitim  the  school  to  a  hotel,  where  he 
obliged  me  to  live  with  him  as  his  mia- 
tress ;  and  to-day,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  I  am  the  mother  of  a  boy  ^re  years 
old  who  is  my  father's  son.  After  re- 
maining some  time  in  New  York,  he  took 
me  to  Cincinnati  and  other  cities  at  the 
North,  in  all  of  which  I  continued  to  live 
with  him  as  before.  During  this  sojourn 
in  the  Free  States,  I  induced  him  to  give 
me  a  deed  of  manumission ;  but  on  our  re- 
turn to  New  Orleans  he  obtained  it  fi?om 
me,  and  destroyed  it  At  this  time  I  tried 
to  break  off  the  unnatural  connection, 
whereupon  he  caused  me  to  be  publicly 
whipped  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  and 
then  obliged  me  to  marry  a  colored  man ; 
and  now  he  has  run  off,  leaving  me  witb* 
out  the  least  provision  against  want  or 
actual  starvation,  and  I  ask  you  to  give 
me  one  of  his  houses  that  I  may  have  a 
home  for  myself  and  three  little  children." 
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Strange  and  improbable  as  this  story 
appeared,  I  remembered,  as  it  progressed, 
that  I  had  heard  it  from  GoTemor  Shep- 
ley,  who,  as  well  as  General  Butler, 
had  investigated  it,  and  learned  that  it 
was  not  only  trae  in  every  particular,  but 
was  perfectly  familiar  to  the  dtizens  of 
New  Orleans,  by  whom  Judge  Cox  had 
been  elected  to  administer  justice. 

The  clerks  of  my  office,  most  of  whom 
were  old  residents  of  the  city,  were  well 
informed  in  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  at- 
tested the  truth  of  the  girl's  story. 

I  was  exceedingly  perplexed,  and  knew 
not  what  to  do  in  the  matter;  but  after 
some  thought  I  answered  her  thus :  — 

"  This  Department  has  changed  rulers, 
and  I  know  nothing  of  the  policy  of  the 
new  oonmiander.  If  General  Buder  were 
still  in  authority,  I  should  not  hesitate 
a  moment  to  grant  your  request,  —  for, 
even  if  I  should  commit  an  error  of  jnd^ 
ment,  I  am  perfectly  certain  he  would 
overlook  it,  and  applaud  the  humane  inn 
pulse  that  prompted  the  act ;  but  Gen- 
eral Banks  might  be  less  indulgent,  and 
make  very  serious  trouble  with  me  for 
taking  a  step  he  would  perhaps  regard 
as  unwarrantable." 

I  still  hesitated,  undecided  how  to  act, 
when  suddenly  a  happy  thought  struck 
me,  and,  turning  to  tiie  girl,  I  added,  — 

**  To-day  is  Thursday ;  next  Tuesday 
I  leave  this  city  with  General  Butler  for 
a  land  where,  thank  God  1  such  wrongs 
as  yours  cannot  exist;  and,  as  Greneral 
Banks  is  deeply  engrossed  in  the  imme- 
diate business  at  head-quarters,  he  will 
hardly  hear  of  my  action  before  the  ship 
leaves,— -so  I  am  going  to  give  you  the 
house." 

I  am  sure  the  kind-hearted  reader  will 
find  no  fault  with  me  that  I  took  partic- 
ular pains  to  select  one  of  the  largest 
of  her  father's  houses,  (it  contained  for- 
ty rooms,)  when  she  told  me  that  she 
wanted  to  let  the  apartments  as  a  means 
of  support  to  herself  and  her  children. 

My  only  regret  in  the  case  was  that 
Mr.  Cox  had  not  been  conmderate  enough 
to  leave  a  carriage  and  pair  of  bays  on 
my  hands,  that  I  might  have  had  the  sat- 


is&ction  of  raiabling  his  dau^^iter  to  dis^ 
port  herself  about  the  city  in  a  style  c<ir- 
responding  to  her  importance  as  a  meofr- 
ber  of  so  wealthy  and  respectable  a  film- 
ily. 

And  this  story  that  I  have  just  toki 
reminds  me  of  another,  similar  in  many 


One  Sunday  morning,  late  last 
mer,  as  I  came  down-stain  to  the  break- 
fast^room,  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  lai^ 
number  of  persons  assembled  in  the  li- 
brary. 

When  I  reached  the  door,  a  member 
of  the  Staff  took  me  by  the  arm,  and  drew 
me  into  the  room  toward  a  young  and 
delicate  mulatto  girl  who  was  standing 
against  the  opposite  wall,  with  the  meek, 
patient  bearing  of  her  race,  so  expressive 
of  the  syston  of  repEesBon  to  which  they 
have  been  so  long  subjected. 

Drawing  down  the  border  of  her  dress, 
my  conductor  showed  me  a  sight  more 
revolting  than  I  trust  ever  again  to  be- 
hold. 

The  poor  girl's  back  was  fiayed  nnr 
til  the  quivering  flesh  resembled  a  fresh 
beefsteak  scorched  on  a  gridiron.  With 
a  cold  chill  creeping  through  my  veins, 
I  turned  away  fi^>m  the  sickening  spec- 
tacle, and  fi>r  an  explanation  of  the  af- 
fair scanned  the  various  persons  about 
the  room. 

In  the  centre  of  the  group,  at  his  writ- 
ing-table, sat  the  General  His  head  rest- 
ed on  his  hand,  and  he  was  evidently  en- 
deavoring to  fix  his  attention  upon  the 
remarks  of  a  tall,  swarthy-looking  man 
who  stood  opposite,  and  who,  I  soon 
discovered,  was  the  owner  of  the  girl, 
and  was  attempting  a  defence  of  the 
foul  outrage  he  had  conmiitted  upon  the 
unresisting  and  helpless  person  of  his  un- 
fortunate victim,  who  stood  smarting,  but 
silent,  under  the  dreadfid  pain  inflicted 
by  the  brutal  lash. 

By  the  side  of  the  slaveholder  stood  our 
Adjutant-General,  his  face  livid  with  al- 
most irrepressible  rage,  and  his  fists  tight- 
clenched,  as  if  to  violently  restrain  him- 
self &om  visiting  the  guilty  wretch  with 
summary  and  retributive  justice.     Di»- 
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posed  about  tlio  room,  in  vtfnons  ftttip 
tades,  but  all  exhibtting  m  tbeir  ooaii"* 
tenancea  the  same  minglmg  of  horror 
and  indignation,  were  other  members  of 
the  Staff, — while,  near  the  door,  stood 
three  or  fbor  hoose-senrants,  who  were 
wituusacii  in  the  case. 

To  the  charge  of  having  administer- 
ed the  inhnman  easdgation,  Landry  (the 
owner  of  the  girl)  pleaded  guilty,  but 
urged  in  extenuation  that  the  girl  had 
dared  to  make  an  effort  for  that  f^edom 
which  her  instincts,  drawn  from  the  veins 
of  her  abuser,  had  taught  her  was  the 
God-given  right  of  aU  who  possess  the 
germ  of  immortafity,  no  matter  what  the 
color  of  the  casket  in  which  it  is  hid- 
den. 

I  say  '*  drawn  from  the  reins  of  her 
abuser,"  because  she  declared  she  was  his 
daughter,  —  and  every  one  in  the  room, 
looking  upon  the  man  and  woman  con- 
fronting  each  other,  confessed  that  the 
resemblance  justified  the  assertion. 

After  the  conclusion  of  all  the  evi- 
dence in  the  case,  die  General  continued 
in  the  same  position  as  before,  and  re- 
nudned  for  some  time  apparently  lost  in 
abstraction.  I  shall  never  forget  the  sin- 
gular expression  on  his  face. 

I  had  been  accustomed  to  see  him  in  a 
storm  of  pasmon  at  any  instance  of  op- 
presdon  or  flagrant  injustice ;  but  on  this 
occasion  he  was  too  deeply  affected  to 
obtain  relief  in  the  usual  way. 

His  whole  air  was  one  of  dejection, 
almost  listlessness ;  his  indignation  too. 
intense,  and  his  anger  too  stem,  to  find 
expression  even  in  his  countenance. 

Never  have  I  seen  that  peculiar  look 
but  on  three  or  four  occasions  similar  to 
the  one  I  am  narrating,  when  I  knew  he 
was  pondering  upon  the  baleful  curse 
that  had  cast  its  withering  blight  upon 
all  aroimd,  until  the  manhood  and  hu- 
manity were  crushed  out  of  the  people, 
and  outrages  such  as  the  above  were 
looked  upon  with  complacency,  and  the 
perpetrators  treated  as  respected  and 
worthy  citizens,  —and  that  he  was  realiz- 
ing the  great  truth,  that,  however  man 
might  endeavor  to  guide  this  war  to  the 


advantage  of  a  favorite  idea  or  sagacious 
policy,  the  Almighty  was  directing  it 
surely  and  steadily  for  the  purification 
of  our  country  from  this  greatest  of  na- 
tional sins. 

But  to  return  to  my  story.  After  sit- 
ting in  the  mood  which  I  have  described 
at  such  length,  the  Greneral  again  turn- 
ed to  the  prisoner,  and  said,  in  a  quiet, 
subdued  tone  of  voice,  — 

<*  Mr.  Laniry,  I  dare  not  trust  myself 
to  decide  to-day  what  punishment  would 
be  meet  for  your  offence,  for  I  am  in  that 
state  of  mind  that  I  fear  I  might  exceed 
the  strict  demands  of  justice.  I  shall 
therefore  place  yon  under  guard  for  the 
present,  until  I  conclude  upon  your  sen- 
tence." 

A  few  days  after,  a  .number  of  influ- 
ential citizens  having  represented  to  the 
General  that  Mr.  Landry  was  not  only 
a  **  high-toned  gentleman,"  but  a  person 
of  unusual  "  amiability  "  of  character, 
and  was  consequently  entitled  to  no  small 
degree  of  leniency,  he  answered,  that, 
in  consideration  of  the  prisoner's  "  high- 
toned  "  character,  and  especially  of  his 
«« amiability,"  of  which  he  had  seen  so 
remarkable  a  proof,  he  had  determined 
to  meet  their  views,  and  therefore  order- 
ed that  Landry  give  a  deed  of  manumis- 
sion to  the  girl,  and  pay  a  fine  of  five 
hundred  dollars,  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  trustee  for  her  benefit- 
It  is  the  passing  through  such  scenes 
as  I  have  described,  and  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  condition  to  which  Slavery 
has  reduced  society  at  the  South,  com- 
bined with  a  natural  inclination  to  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  that 
has  placed  General  Butler  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  **  Champions  of  Freedom." 
I  remember,  so  long  ago  as  last  July, 
lus  turning  to  me,  after  reading  the  story 
of  our  sad  reverses  in  Virginia,  and  re- 
maiking  that  he  believed  God  was  di- 
recting the  issues  of  the  war  for  a  great 
purpose,  and  that  only  in  so  far  as  we 
followed  Hh  guidance  should  we  be  suc- 
cessful. I  have  heard  him  repeat  this  in 
effect  several  times  since,  and  have  seen 
the  conviction  growing  within  his  mind 
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deeper  and  deeper,  as  erentB  proved  its 
correctness,  down  to  the  present  time. 

And  yet  an  Episcopal  clergyman  of 
New  York  told  me,  the  other  evening, 
that  General  Butler  was  an  Atheist. 

Greneral  Butler's  forbearance  and 
kindness  of  heart  are,  I  think,  well  illus- 
trated in  the  true  history  of  hb  contro* 
versy  with  General  Phelps  last  summer, 
in  regard  to  the  employmeot  of  negroes 
coming  within  our  lines.  His  position 
on  that  question  was  at  that  time  some- 
what misunderstood^  Indeed,  a  gentle- 
man observed  to  me  only  a  short  time 
since,  referring  to  General  Butler^s  allow- 
ing General  Phelps  to  redgn,  "  General 
Butler  served  General  Phelps  just  right." 

"  So  he  did,"  I  replied;  "  but  you  and 
I  probably  differ  some  in  our  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong." 

The  case,  in  brief,  was  this. 

General  Phelps  —  as  good  a  man,  as 
honest  and  wholenaouled  a  patriot,  and  as 
brave  and  thorough  a  soldier  as  there  is 
in  the  service  —  was  in  conunand  at  Car- 
rolton,  —  our  principal  line  of  defence. 
The  negroes  escaping  from  the  planta- 
tions had  gathered  about  his  camp  to  the 
number  of  many  hundreds.  General 
Phelps  almost  immediately  initiated  steps 
toward  making  them  soldiers.  The  resi- 
dents, greatly  alarmed,  or  affecting  to  be, 
lest  they  should  soon  be  the  victims  of  an 
ungovernable  armed  mob,  addressed  the 
most  urgent  remonstrances  to  Greneral 
Butler  against  Greneral  Phelps's  proceed- 
ings. The  Greneral  was  much  perplexed ; 
the  Grovemment  had  not  yet  indicated  any 
policy  on  this  important  subject,  and  al- 
though I  am  satisfied  his  sympathies  were 
with  General  Phelps,  (the  alacrity  with 
which  he  soon  after  organized  negro  reg* 
iments  is  the  best  evidence  of  this,)  he 
did  not  feel  justified  in  officially  approv- 
ing his  course.  Determined  to  avcnd 
anything  like  a  bitter  opposition  to  a 
measure  that  his  head  and  heart  both 
told  him  was  intrinsically  right,  he  sought 
for  a  means  of  compromise.  Circumstan- 
ces soon  furnished  the  opportunity. 

The  enemy  was  threatening  the  city 


with  speedy  attack,  and  it  was  deemed 
Off  the  highest  importance  to  cut  away 
the  thick  growth  of  trees  in  finmt  of 
Carrolton  for  nearly  a  mile.  The  Gen- 
eral at  once  ordered  General  Phelp^  to 
set  his  n^;ro  brigade  at  this  work,' and 
in  the  order  was  particular  to  quote 
General  Phelps's  own  opinion,  previous- 
ly delivered,  on  the  necessity  of  the  pro- 
ject General  Phelps,  who  was  deter- 
mined that  the  negroes  should  be  sol- 
diers or  nothing,  evasively  declined  obey- 
ing the  order.  Greneral  Butler  then  wrote 
him  a  letter  presenting  fi-esh  arguments, 
showing  how  essential  it  was  that  the  sol- 
diers, who  would  soon  be  obliged  to  de- 
fend the  city,  should  be  spared  as  far  as 
possible  from  unusual  fatigue-duty,  and 
inclosed  a  peremptory  order  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  work  by  the  negroes. 
By  the  same  messenger  he  also  sent  a 
confidential  letter,  which  I  wrote  at  his 
dictation,  in  which,  in  terms  of  the  warm- 
est friendship  and  honest  appreciation  of 
General  Phelps's  exalted  courage,  sincere 
patriotism,  and  other  noble  qualities,  he 
begged  him  not  to  place  himself  in  an 
attitude  of  hostility  to  his  commanding 
officer.  A  more  delicate,  generous,  or 
considerate  letter  I  never  read;  but  it 
was  of  no  avail.  Greneral  Phelps  per- 
sisted in  his  refusal  to  obey,  and  ten- 
dered his  resignation.  What  did  Gen- 
eral Butler  do  ? 

He  would  have  been  justified  in  the  ar- 
rest and  court-martial  of  General  Phelps, 
and  few  men  could  resist  so  good  an  op- 
portunity to  assert  their  authority ;  but 
he  knew  that  General  Phelps  had  been 
for  years  the  victim  of  the  Slave  Power, 
until  his  mind  had  become  so  absorbed 
in  detestation  of  the  institution  that  he 
was  conscientiously  and  inexorably  op- 
posed to  the  slightest  step  that  could 
even  remotely  be  construed  as  assisting 
in  its  support  Moreover,  Greneral  But- 
ler^s  esteem  for  General  Phelps  was  deep 
and  ancere;  and  those  who  know  the 
Greneral  well  will  readily  understand  how 
repugnant  to  his  nature  is  the  abrupt 
change  from  warm  friendship  to  open 
hostility. 
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But  to  rectur  to  my  question, — Wbat 
did  General  Butler  do  ?  He  simply  fox^ 
warded  General  Phelps's  resignation  to 
Washington,  irith  the  earnest  request 
that  the  Groremment  would  proclaim 
some  policy  in  regard  to  the  contrap 
bands,  and  shortly  after,  learning  that 
the  story  of  an  intended  attack  on  the 
city  at  that  time  was  a  canard,  allowed 
the  matter  to  drop.  When,  a  little  later, 
the  enrolment  of  negroes  in  the  United 
States!  service  was  in  order,  where  were 
they  so  promptly  enlisted  and  equipped 
as  in  the  grand  old  "  Department  of  the 
Gulf"? 

Beading  the  other  day  the  retaliatory 
resolutions  of  the  Rebel  Congress  re- 
called to  my  mind  the  terrible  earnest- 
ness with  which  the  General  declared 
in  New  Orleans,  "  For  every  one  of  my 
black  soldiers  who  may  be  murdered  by 
their  captors,  two  Rebel  soldiers  shall 
hang."    And  I  know  he  meant  it 

The  London  *«  T^es "  has  said  that 
Greneral  Butler  is  a  **  monster  of  cruel- 
ty,"  devdid  of  every  sentiment  of  benev- 
olence or  tenderness,  and  the  cry  has 
been  taken  Up  and  echoed  by  the  press 
of  Continental  Europe.  Perhaps  he  is ; 
but  the  thirty-four  thousand  poor  people 
of  New  Orleans  whom  he  fed  every  day 
refuse  to  believe  it.  I  could  wish  that 
some  of  these  libellers  of  his  htunanity 
had  been  in  New  Orleans  to  see  the 
character  of  the  crowd  that  thronged  his 
office  from  morning  till  night  There 
were  persons  of  almost  every  condition 
and  color,  —  tiie  great  majority  bemg 
poor  amd  wretched  men  and  women,  who 
brought  thdr  every  grief  and  trouble  to 
lay  at  the  feet  of  the  man  whom  they 
believed  possessed  of  the  power  and  the 
win  to  redress  every  wrong  and  heal 
every  sorrow.  Was  it  surprising  ?  Did 
it  look  as  though  they  feared  his  fierce 
anger  and  his  cruel  wrath  ?  Was  it  not 
rather  the  humble  testimony  of  their  in- 
stinct that  he  whose  first  and  every  act 
in  their  city  was  for  the  amelioration 
of  sufiering  was  the  one  to  whom  they 
should  apply  for  relief  in  every  woe  ? 
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And  what  patience  he  exhibited  under 
this  great  and  increasing  addition  to  his 
official  cares  I  Unless  the  complsunt  or 
request  were  frivolous  or  disloyal,  he  al- 
ways listened  respectfully,  and  then  ap- 
plied the  remedy  to  the  wrong,  or  care- 
friUy  explained  the  means  suited  to  the 
relief  of  the  distress,  and  the  proper  course 
for  obtaining  it 

Shortly  after  our  arrival  in  New  Or- 
leans, the  Sisters  in  charge  of  the  Or- 
phan Asylum  of  St  Elizabeth  called 
upon  the  General  and  represented  that 
institution  as  in  a  state  of  literal  destitu- 
tion from  lack  of  provisions  and  the  mon- 
ey with  which  to  procure  them.  This  un- 
fortunate condition  of  suffering  was  one 
of  the  legitimate  consequences  of  active 
Seoesnon,  and  no  one  could  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  it  but  the  leaders  of  the  Re- 
bellion. But  the  General  did  not  stop 
to  discuss  tiie  question  of  responsibility ; 
he  knew  that  here  were  several  hun- 
dred children  who' were  crying  for  bread, 
and  with  characteristic  promptitude  gave 
them  an  order  on  the  Chief  Commissary 
for  a  very  large  amount  of  stores,— to  be 
charged  to  his  personal  account,  —  add- 
ing a  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  in  money 
from  his  pocket 

The  Convent  of  tiie  Sacred  Heart, 
near  New  Orleans,  owed  its  continued 
existence  almost  entirely  to  his  individ- 
ual charities ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  all  the  benevolent  institutions  in  and 
about  the  city. 

I  have  rarely  seen  him  more  angry 
than  when  he  discovered  that  a  commit- 
tee of  the  City  Council,  who  held,  as  trus- 
tees, the  Touro  Fund,  left  by  its  gen- 
erous donor  for  the  support  o£  orphans, 
had  outraged  their  trust  by  applying  a 
large  amount  of  the  legacy  to  the  pur- 
chase of  munitions  of  war  for  the  Rebel- 
lion. He  had  them  brought  under  guard 
to  the  office,  and,  unable  to  restrain  his 
contempt  for  the  dishonor  of  the  act,  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  in  terms  that  must 
have  scathed  them  fearfully,  unless  their 
sensibilities  were  utterly  callous.  He 
then  sent  them  to  Fort  Pickens,  there  to 
remain  until  every  cent  of  the  money 
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they  had  so  wantonly  diyerted  irom  its 
legitimate  purpose  should  be  repaid. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  Gen- 
eral's traits  is  the  quick  comprehension 
which  enables  him  to  meet  almost  anj 
question  with  a  ready  and  commonly  a 
witty  reply. 

During  the  earlier  period  of  our  oc- 
cupation of  New  Orleans,  persons  were 
constantly  applying  to  him  to  give  them 
an  order  to  search  within  our  lines  fot 
runaway  negroes;  and  it  is  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  assurance  of  our  enemies, 
that  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  persons 
so  applying  were  avowed  traitors.  The 
£>llowing  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  conver- 
sation that  would  follow  such  an  appli- 
cation. 

"  General,  I  wish  you  would  give  me 
an  order  to  search  for  my  negro,"  the 
visitor  would  commence. 

"Have  you  lost  your  horse?"  the 
General  would  ask,  in  reply. 

"  No,  Sir." 

"  Have  you  lost  your  mule  ?  "  the  Gen- 
eral would  add. 

"  No,  Sir,"  the  applicant  for  the  order 
would  answer,  looking  exceedingly  puz- 
zled at  such  unusual  questions. 

"  Well,  Sir,  if  you  had  lost  your  horse 
or  your  mule,  would  you  come  and  ask 
me  to  neglect  my  duty  to  the  Grovem- 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  you  to 
catch  them  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not,"  the  visitor  would  re- 
ply, with  increasing  astonishment 

"  Then  why  should  you  expect  me  to 
employ  myself  in  hunting  after  any  other 
article  of  your  property  ?  " 

And  with  this  comforting  and  practi- 
cal application  of  the  Dred- Scott  decis- 
ion, the  ex-owner  of  the  fugitive  slave 
would  take  his  departure,  a  wiser,  and,  I 
doubt  not,  a  sadder  man. 

During  an  interview  between  the  Gen- 
eral and  the  Reverend  Doctor  Leacock, 
(Rector  of  Grace  Church  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  one  of  the  three  Episcopal 
clergymen  who  refused  to  read  the  prayer 
for  the  President,  and  were  therefore  sent 
North  as  prisoners,  under  my  charge,)  in 


which  the  Greneral  urged  upon  the  Doc- 
tor his  views  on  the  injurious  influence 
of  disloyalty  in  the  pulpit,  sustaining 
his  argument  by  prolific  quotations  from 
Scripture,  recited  with  an  accuracy  and 
appositeness  that  few  theologians  could 
exceed,  the  Doctor  replied, — 

"  But,  General,  your  innstmg  upon  the 
taking  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  is  caus- 
ing half  of  my  church-members  to  per- 
jure themselves." 

**  If  that  is  the  case,  I  am  glad  I  have 
not  had  the  spiritual  charge  of  your 
church  for  the  last  nine  years,"  (just  the 
term  of  Dr.  Leacock's  pastorate,)  the 
General  answered,  promptly. 

After  a  lengthy  conversation,  the  Doc- 
tor finally  asked,  — 

"  Well,  General,  are  you  going  to  shut 
up  the  churches  ?  " 

"  No,  Sir,  I  am  more  likely  to  shut  up 
the  ministers,"  he  replied. 

To  the  casual  observer  this  would  ap- 
pear but  a  brilliant  repartee,  while,  in 
fact,  it  was  significant  as  indicative  of 
a  sagacious  policy.  Closing  the  church- 
es would  have  given  warrant  to  the 
charge  of  interference  with  the  observ- 
ances of  religion.  So  careful  was  the 
General  to  avoid  an3rthing  of  this  nature, 
that,  in  every  instance  where  a  clergyman 
was  removed  from  his  church,  the  very 
next  Sunday  found  his  pulpit  occupied 
by  a  loyal  minister. 

As  a  great  many  excellent  Church- 
men have  misunderstood  the  cause  of 
the  arrest  of  clergymen  in  New  Orleans, 
I  think  I  must  add  a  word  of  explana- 
tion. The  ministers  so  arrested  were 
of  the  Episcopal  denomination,  in  which 
the  rector  is  required  to  read  a  litui^ 
prescribed  by  the  Greneral  Convention. 
In  this  liturgy  occurs  "  a  prayer  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States,"  and  its 
omission  in  their  reading  of  the  service  was 
clearly  an  overt  act  of  disloyalty,  in  that 
it  was  by  unmistakable  implication  a  dec- 
lai'ation  that  they  did  not  recognize  the 
authority  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  and  it  is  a  fact  not  generally 
known,  that  this  omission  in  the  ser\ice 
was  supplied  by  the  minister's  regularly 
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annooiicmgf  *<  A  few  momenta  will  now 
be  spent  in  silent  prayer."  Who  can 
donbt  the  character  and  burden  of  this 
ToicelesB  petition,  when  it  is  understood 
that  it  was  the  successor  to  an  audible 
i^peal — which  General  Butler  suppress- 
ed—  to  Heaven  for  Jefferson  Davis  and 
the  success  of  his  cause  ? 

Another  of  the  General's  strongest 
characteristics  is  his  firm  faith,  his  ar- 
dent hopefulness.  Never  have  I  known 
him  despondent  as  to  the  final  result  of 
^is  war.  He  believes  it  to  be  a  struggle 
for  principle  and  right,  and  therefore  his 
confidence  in  the  ultimate  success  of  our 
arms  never  falters.  Frequently  disheart- 
ened myself  at  our  apparent  ill-fortune, 
I  have  listened  to  his  cheerful  predictions 
and  expressions  of  unflagging  trust,  and 
have  come  away  strengthened  and  confi- 
dent. 

After  our  return  to  the  North,  an  ex- 
mayor  of  Chicago  was  introduced  to  the 
General  at  the  St  Nicholas  Hotel  in  New 
York.  It  was  just  at  a  time  when  our 
cause  looked  very  gloomy.  The  Mayor 
was  evidently  much  depressed  by  the  in- 
dications of  national  misfortune,  and  in 
a  tone  of  great  despondency  asked  the 
General, — 

"  Do  you  believe  we  shall  ever  get 
through  this  war  successfully  ?  " 

**  Yes,  Sir,"  the  Greneral  answered, 
very  decidedly. 

"  Well,  but'how  ?  "  asked  the  Mayor. 

"  God  knows,  I  don't ;  but  I  know  He 
does,  so  I  am  satisfied,"  the  General  re- 
plied. 

And  in  this  reply  was  contained  an  ad- 
mirable expression  of  that  earnest  faith 
in  the  inevitable  triumph  of  good  over 
evil  which  forms  so  prominent  a  part  of 
his  nature. 

In  this  short  sketch  I  have  either  en- 
tirely avoided  or  merely  hinted  at  the 
traits  which  have  given  General  Butler 
a  world-wide  distinction.  His  wonder- 
ful energy,  his  sagacity,  his  courage,  his 
great  executive  and  administrative  abil- 
ity, and,  more  than  all,  the  marvellous 


comprehension,  which,  at  the  firing  of  the 
first  gun  at  Fort  Sumter,  enabled  him  to 
grasp  the  subject  of  this  Rebellion  in  all 
its  magnitude  and  bearings,  and  in  the 
means  and  measures  for  its  suppression, 
are  attributes  made  familiar  to  the  world 
as  "household  words'*  by  his  unprece- 
dented administration  in  New  Orleans. 

The  story  of  the  years  of  experience 
crowded  into  those  eight  short  months  of 
our  sojourn  in  that  city  is  worthy  the 
pen  of  our  country's  ablest  historian,  and 
would  fill  volumes. 

To  relate  all  the  instances  of  General 
Butler's  kindness  and  generosity,  his  for- 
bearance and  magnanimity,  while  in  New 
Orleans,  would  require  more  than  all  the 
space  between  the  covers  of  the  "  Atlan- 
tic." 

I  have  undertaken  the  grateful  task 
of  recording  some  of  the  more  prom- 
inent scenes,  where  he  displayed  the 
kindly,  genial  traits  so  utterly  inconsist- 
ent with  the  indiscriminate  charges  of 
cruelty,  injustice,  and  wrong,  preferred 
by  his  enemies,  —  traits  that  have  inex- 
pressibly endeared  their  possessor  to  ev- 
ery officer  and  soldier  in  his  late  army. 
Said  an  officer,  but  just  returned  from 
New  Orleans,  to  me  a  few  days  since,  — 
"  I  have  heard  of  the  infatuation  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  to  its  earlier  leader, 
but  I  do  not  believe  their  devotion  is  near 
so  deep  and  earnest  as  that  of  the  faithful 
men  who  followed  General  Butler  from 
New  England  and  the  Northwest,  through 
the  campaign  of  New  Orleans." 

Not  one  of  us  who  have  been  closely 
associated  with  him  but  watches  with  in- 
tense interest  for  the  opportunity  to  ar- 
rive when  he  shall  prove  himself  to  be 
(as  every  one  of  us  believes  him  to  be) 
among  the  foremost  of  those  predestined 
to  lead  our  country  through  its  baptism 
of  blood  and  fire  to  a  higher  and  grander 
destiny  and  glory  than  the  most  ardent 
dared  even  to  hope  for  before  the  war. 

•  Happy  then  shall  I  be,  if  in  these  few 
pages  I  have  conveyed  to  the  indulgent 
readers  of  this  article  some  idea  of  the 
inner  life  and  character  of  Our  Gen- 
eral. 
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Some  persons  look  upon  the  venera- 
tion with  which  the  people  of  these  Unit- 
ed States  regard  the  Constitution  as  sa- 
voring of  superstition.  It  is  at  least  a 
wholesome  superstition,  which  cannot  be 
disturbed  without  risk. 

When  a  man,  in  calm  moments  of  de- 
liberate reflection,  has  settled  and  adopt- 
ed the  principles  of  ethics  and  morality 
which  ought  to  govern  his  life,  and  when, 
under  the  pressure  of  urgent  exigency, 
or  in  moments  of  eager  excitement,  his 
view  of  their  truth  or  value  undergoes  a 
sudden  change,  it  is  not  safe  to  give  way 
to  such  influence.  He  would  evince 
wisdom  in  calling  to  mind,  that,  in  hours 
of  tranquil  judgment,  with  no  passion  to 
blind  and  no  impulse  of  the  moment  to 
urge  beyond  reason,  he  had  adopted  cer- 
tain  principles  of  action,  for  guidance 
and  safety. 

Doubtless  age  may  coirect,  and  ought 
to  correct,  the  errors  of  youth.  But 
when  we  change  a  life-rule,  it  should  be 
from  a  matured  conviction,  that,  on  gen- 
eral principles,  the  correction  is  just  and 
proper;  not  because  it  would  afford  re- 
lief or  satisfaction  for  the  time  being,  or 
prove  convenient  fbr  some  special  pur- 
pose. 

So  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Of  fallible  because  human  ori- 
gin, it  is  imperfect.  A  rule  of  political 
action  in  a  progressive  world,  it  was  by 
its  founders  properly  made  subject  to 
amendment.  At  the  first  session  of  the 
first  Congress  ten  amendments  were 
adopted;  two  have  been  added  since; 
and  experience  has  approved  this  ac- 
tion. 

That  other  amendments  may  hereafter 
be  necessary  and  proper  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  deny.  Bat  we  ought  to 
touch  the  ark  of  our  political  testimony 
with  careful  and  reverent  hand. 

All  legislative  bodies  are  liable  to  sud- 
den and  wayward  impulses.  To  these 
the  Congress  of  our  young  country  is 


more  exposed  than  the  Parliaments  or 
Chambers  of  older  nations.  It  would 
have  been  very  unsafe  to  trust  a  Con- 
gressional majority  with  the  power  of 
amending  the  Constitution. 

Difficulties  and  delays  were  properly 
put  in  the  way  of  exercising  such  a  pre- 
rogative. To  two-thirds  of  both  houses, 
or  to  a  convention  called  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States, 
was  granted  the  power  of  propoang 
amendments ;  while  the  power  to  ratify  < 
these  was  not  confided  to  less  than  to 
the  legislatures,  or  to  the  conventions,  of 
three-fourths  of  the  States  compoang  the 
Union. 

To  alter  the  Constitution  in  any  other 
way  —  as  by  the  consent  of  a  majority 
only  of  the  several  States  —  would  be  a 
revolutionary  twit.  Doubtless  revolution- 
ary acts  become  a  justifiable  remedy  on 
rare  and  great  occasions,  as  in  1776  ;  but 
they  are  usually  replete  with  danger. 
They  are  never  more  dangerous  than 
when  employed  by  one  section  of  a  con- 
federacy against  another,  weaker  section 
of  the  same.  To  the  stability  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  necessary  that  the  rights  of 
'minorities  should  be  strictiy  respected. 
The  end  does  not  necessarily  justify  the 
means.  "No  example,"  says  an  emi- 
nent and  philosophical  writer,  "  is  more 
dangerous  than  that  of  violence  employ- 
ed for  a  good  purpose  by  weU-meaning 
men."* 

To  such  considerations  has  it  been,  in 
a  measure,  due  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  with  as  much  unanimity 
as  usually  characterizes  any  national  de- 
cision, have  held  back,  until  now,  from 
following  the  example  of  the  civilized 
nations  of  Europe  in  emancipating  their 
slaves.     Until  the  Secessionists  levied 

*  "H  n*7  a  pas  de  plus  dangereux  exemple 
que  celui  de  la  violence  exerc^e  pour  le  bien 
et  par  les  gens  de  bien."  —  "  VAncien  Regimt 
el  la  Bevolutwn^"  par  Alexis  de  Tocqueville, 
Paris,  1856,  p.  810. 
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irar  against  the  Union,  not  the  Demo- 
cratic party  alone,  but  the  mass  of  the 
Republican  party  also,  assented  to  the 
declaradon  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  Inau- 
goral,  that  they  had  "  no  purpose  to  in- 
terfere, directly  or  indirectly,  with  the 
institution  of  Slavery  in  the  States  where 
it  exists."  It  had  never  been  possible  to 
obtain  the  votes  of  three-fourths  of  the 
States  in  favor  of  emancipation ;  and  a 
large  majority  of  those  who  held  human 
servitude  to  be  a  moral  wrong  had  look- 
ed upon  its  toleration  among  our  neighr 
bors  of  the  South  as  an  evil  of  less  mag- 
nitude than  the  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Though  the  wisdom  of  the  ablest  states- 
men of  the  Revolution,  without  distinc- 
tion of  sections,  recognized  negro  slavery 
as  an  iniquity  and  as  a  political  element 
fraught  with  inevitable  danger  in  the  fu- 
ture, yet  the  evils  and  the  dangers  which 
are  inseparably  connected  with  that  ele- 
ment have  never  been  so  clearly  seen, 
have  never  made  themselves  so  terribly 
apparent,  as  in  the  course  of  this  war. 

The  conviction  that  Slavery  is  a  stand- 
ing menace  to  the  integrity  of  the  Union 
and  the  one  great  obstacle  to  peace  gath- 
ers strength  so  rapidly  from  day  to  day, 
that  many  men  are  adopting  the  opinion, 
that  it  must  needs  be  extirpated,  if  even' 
at  the  cost  of  a  revolutionary  act 

It  would  be  a  misfortune,  if  this  were 
the  alternative.  It  is  easy  to  pass  the 
limit  of  regulated  authority,  but  impossi- 
ble to  estimate  the  dangers  we  may  en- 
counter when  that  guardian  limit  is  once 
trans^essed.  We  may  resolve  that  we 
will  go  thus  &r  and  no  farther.  So 
thought  the  honest  and  earnest  Girond- 
ists of  revolutionary  France;  but  the 
current  to  which  they  had  first  opened  a 
passage  swept  them  awi^.  Though  the 
experiment  succeed  at  last,  a  long  Reign 
of  Terror  may  overwhelm  us  ere  success 
is  reached. 

And  thus  it  is  a  matter  of  surpassing 
interest  to  determine  whether  the  pres- 
ent stupendous  insurrectionary  convul- 
Bon  has  brought  about  a  state  of  things 
under  which,  in  strict  accordance  with 


the  Constitution  as  it  is,  we  may  eman- 
cipate all  negroes  throughout  the  Union 
who  are  now  held  in  involuntary  servi- 
tude. This  question  I  propose  to  dis- 
cuss. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  tne  words 
in  which  the  Constitution,  while  not 
naming  Slavery,  recognizes,  under  a 
certain  phase,  its  existence,  and  ^ds  it, 
under  certain  circumstances,  to  maintain 
the  rights  to  involuntary  labor  which, 
under  State  laws,  it  claims ;  thus :  -^ 

"  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor 
in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  es- 
caping into  another,  shall,  in  consequence 
of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  dis- 
charged from  such  service  or  labor,  but 
shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the 
party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may 
be  due." 

The  claims  to  service  or  labor  here 
referred  to  may  be  for  years  or  for  life : 
both  are  included  in  the  above  provision. 
In  point  of  fact,  there  were  existing,  at 
the  time  that  provision  was  adopted,  (as 
there  still  exist,)  both  classes :  the  first 
class,  for  a  term  of  years,  then  consisting, 
in  part,  of  claims  against  foreign  adults 
who  had  bound  themselves  to  service  for 
a  limited  time  to  repay  the  expenses  of 
their  emigration,  —  but  chiefiy,  as  now, 
of  claims  to  the  service  or  labor  of  what 
were  called  i^prentices,  usually  white 
minors ;  the  second,  for  life,  were  claims 
to  the  service  or  labor  of  men,  women, 
aad  children  of  all  ages,  exclusively  of 
African  descent,  who  were  called  ^ves. 

The  first  class  of  claims  were  found 
chiefly  in  Northern  States;  the  second 
chiefly  in  Southern.  There  was  a  great 
disparity  between  the  numbers  of  the. 
two  classes.  While  the  claims  to  ser- 
vice or  labor  for  years  numberepl  but  a 
few  thousands,  there  were  then  held  to 
service  or  labor  for  life  upwards  of  six 
hundred  thousand  persons :  and  the  num- 
ber has  since  increased  to  about  four  mil- 
lions. 

The  constitutional  provision  is,  that 
persons  from  whom  under  State  laws 
service  or  labor  is  due  shall  not  be  exon- 
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erated  from  the  performance  of  the  same 
by  escaping  to  another  State.  The  ap- 
prentice, or  the  slave,  shall,  in  that  case, 
on  demand  of  the  proper  claimant,  be 
delivered  up. 

Such  a  provision  clearlj  involves  the 
recognition  of  certain  rights  of  property ; 
but  of  what  kind  ? 

Is  the  ownership  of  one  himuin  being 
by  another  here  involved  ?  Is  the  ap- 
prentice, or  the  slave,  recognized  in 
this  clause  as  an  article  of  merchan- 
dise? 

State  laws  regulating  apprenticeship 
and  slavery  may  give  to  the  master  of 
the  apprentice,  or  of  the  slave,  the  custo- 
dy of  the  person  and  the  right  of  corpo- 
ral punishment,  .in  order  the  better  to 
insure  the  performance  of  the  labor  due. 
These  laws  may  declare  that  an  appren- 
tice, or  a  slave,  who  strikes  his  master, 
shall  suffer  death.  They  may  provide 
that  the  testimony  of  an  apprentice,  or 
of  a  slave,  shall  not  be  received  in  any 
court  of  justice  as  evidence  against  his 
master.  They  may  make  the  claims  to 
service  or  labor,  whether  for  years  or  for 
life,  transferable  by  ordinary  sale.  They 
may  declare  such  claims  to  be,  under 
certain  circumstances,  of  the  nature  of 
real  estate,  lliey  may  enact  that  these 
claims  shall  be  hereditary,  both  as  re- 
gards the  claimant  and  the  person  held 
to  service,  so  that  heirs  shall  inherit 
them,  — *  and  also  so  that  the  children  of 
apprentices,  or  of  slaves,  shall,  in  virtue 
of  their  birth,  be  apprentices  or  slaves. 
But  State  laws  or  State  constitutions, 
whatever  their  provisions,  cannot  modify 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that 
«*  the  Government  of  the  Union,  though 
limited  in  its  power,  is  supreme  within 
its  sphere  of  action " ;  and  again,  that 
''  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  when 
made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution, 
form  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
anything  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of 
any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing."* 

•  "  McCuOocK  againtt  the  State  of  Mary- 
land:'   4  WheatoD,  Rtp.^  p.  316. 


Therefore  State  laws  or  constitutions 
can  neither  determine  the  interpretation 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  nor  explain 
its  intent.  It  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the 
words,  fairly  and  candidly  construed,  of 
its  framers. 

In  the  provision  under  consideration 
the  phraseology  is  remarkable.  The 
word  slave^  though  then  in  common  use, 
to  designate  a  negro  held  to  service  or 
labor  for  life,  is  not  employed.  It  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  this  peculiarity 
was  accidental,  or  to  overlook  the  inev- 
itable inference  from  it.  This  provision 
does  not  recognize  slavery  except  as  it 
recognizes  apprenticeship.  ,  African  sla- 
very, according  to  the  expressly  selected 
words,  and  therefore  according  to  the 
manifest  intent,  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  is  here  recognized  as  a 
claim  to  the  service  or  labor  of  a  negro : 
nothing  more,  nothing  else. 

It  avaUs  nothing  to  allege,  even  if  it 
were  true,  that  in  1787,  when  these 
words  werd  written,  a  negro  was  com- 
monly considered  property.  Chief- Jus- 
tice Taney,  delivering  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott 
case,  asserts  that  in  the  thirteen  colonies 
which  formed  the  Constitution  **  a  negro 
of  the  African  race  was  regarded  as  an 
article  of  property."  This  may  or  it 
may  not  have  been  true  of  a  majority 
in  those  days.  True  or  not,  it  refers 
only  to  the  opinions  of  individual  colo- 
nists; and  these  cannot  be  received  as 
a  basis  of  construction  for  the  words,  nor 
can  they  rebut  the  plain  intent,  of  a  con- 
stitutional provision.  It  is  not  what  in- 
divided  colonists  believed,  but  what  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  incorporated 
in  that  instrument,  that  we  have  to  deal 
with. 

They  avoided  the  use  of  the  word 
slave*  They  incorporated  the  words 
"  person  held  to  service  or  labor."  They 
admitted  the  claim  to  service  or  la- 
bor :  none  other :  a  claim  (regarded  in 
its  constitutional  aspect)  in  the  nature 
of  what  the  law  calls  a  chose  in  ac^ 
tiorif  —  or,  in  other  wcnrds,  a  thing  to 
which,  though  it  cannot  be  strictly  said 
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to  be  in  actual  possession,  one  has  a 
right. 

In  common  parlance  we  employ  words, 
in  connection  with  Slavery,  which  imply 
much  more  than  such  a  claim.  We  say 
slave-holder  and  slave-owner ;  we  spes^ 
of  the  institution  of  Slavery :  but  we  do 
not  say  apprentice-holder  or  apprentice- 
owner;  nor  do  we  speak  of  the  insti- 
tntion  of  Apprenticeship.  The  reason, 
whether  valid  or  invalid,  for  such  vari- 
ance* of  phraseology  in  speaking  of  the 
two  classes  of  clidms,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  admission,  express  or  implied,  in 
the  provision  of  the  Constitution  now  un- 
der consideration.  In  it  the  framers  of 
that  instrument  employed  one  and  the 
same  phrase  to  designate  the  master  of 
the  apprentice  and  the  master  of  the 
slave.  Both  are  termed  "the  party  to 
whom  service  or  labor  may  be  due." 

Is  there  any  other  clause  in  the  Ck)n-, 
stitution  in  which  a  distinction  is  made 
between  the  apprentice  and  the  slave? 
There  is  one,  and  only  one.  In  deter- 
mining the  number  of  inhabitants  in  each 
State  as  a  basis  of  representation  and 
taxation,  it  is  provided  that  the  whole 
number  of  apprentices  shall  be  included, 
while  three-fifths  only  of  the  slaves  are 
to  be  taken  into  account.  But  the  word- 
ing of  this  clause  is  especially  notcwor- 
Ay.     It  reads  thus ;  — 

*'  Kepresentatives  and  direct  taxes 
shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
States  which  may  be  included  within  this 
Union  according  to  their  respective  num- 
bers, which  shall  be  determined  by  add- 
ing to  the  whole  number  of  fi:ee  persons, 
including  those  bound  to  service  for  a 
term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons." 

To  avoid  mistakes,  it  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  include  apprentices  by  express 
specification.  Why  this?  Every  one 
would  have  felt  it  to  be  absurd,  if  the 
words  had  been,  **  the  whole  number  of 
free  persons,  including  farm -laborers." 
But  why  absurd  ?  Because  persons  en- 
gaged in  free  labor  are,  beyond  question, 
free  persons.  Not  so  those  "  bound  to  ser- 
vice.** While  K>  bound,  apprentices  may 


be  considered  not  free ;  when  the  '^  term 
of  years,"  and  with  it  the  bondage  to  ser- 
vice, expires,  they  become  free,  or,  as  t^ 
common  phrase  is,  "  their  own  masters." 
It  was  necessary  and  proper,  therefore, 
to  specify  whether,  in  the  enumeration 
of  inhabitants,  they  were  to  be  estimated 
as  free  persons  or  as  persons  not  free. 

But  would  there  be  any  fiumess  in  con- 
struing this  clause  into  an  admission,  by' 
inference  or  otherwise,  that  an  appren- 
tice, while  "  bound  to  service,"  is  a  slave  ? 
Clearly  not  He  is  a  person  not  firee  for 
the  time,  because  another  has  a  legal 
claim  to  his  service  or  labor.  The  Con- 
stitution admits  this :  nothing  more. 

And  so  of  slaves.  **  Other  persons  " 
they  are  called,  in  contradistinction  to 
*'free  persons";  therefore  persons  not 
free :  and  properly  so  called,  seeing  that, 
like  the  apprentice  before  his  term  ex- 
pires, they  are  "  bound  to  service,"  and 
that,  unlike  him,  they  remain  thus  bound 
for  life. 

But  unless  we  admit  that  the  appren- 
tice, bound  to  service  for  a  season,  is^a 
slave  during  that  season,  we  cannot  just- 
ly allege,  that,  by  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  the  negro,  held  to  service 
or  labor  for  life,  is  recognized  as  a  slave. 

A  mere  technical  view  of  a  great  polit- 
ical question  is  usually  a  contracted  one, 
of  littie  practical  value,  and  unbecoming 
a  %tatesman.  ''  The  letter  killeth,  but 
the  spirit  giveth  life."  Yet  we  must  not 
mistiJce  for  technicality  a  careful  inter- 
pretation, distinctly  warranted  by  the 
terms  employed,  of  a  public  instrument. 
Every  public  instrument,  by  which  the 
govern^  delegate  powers  to  those  who 
govern,  should  be  strictiy  construed. 

I  am  not  aiding,  that  the  men  who 
framed  the  Constitution  did  not  regard 
negroes  held  to  service  or  labor  as  slaves. 
I  am  not  arguing  that  temporary  claims, 
to  the  number  (let  us  suppose)  of  forty 
or  fifty  thousand,  may,  for  a  moment, 
compare  in  importance  with  life -long 
claims,  to  the  number  of  four  millions ; 
or  that  it  is  safe  or  proper  to  legislate  in 
regard  to  the  latter,  involving  as  they 
do  vast  industrial  interests,  with  as  light 
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oonsideratioa  as  might  suffice  in  enacting 
regulations  for  the  former.  I  am  not  ar- 
guing that  a  political  element,  which  has 
gradually  assumed  proportions  so  gigan- 
tic as  has  American  Slavery,  can,  with 
any  safety  or  propriety,  be  dealt  with, 
except  after  the  gravest  deliberation  and 
the  most  sedulous  examination,  in  ad- 
vance, of  every  step  we  propose  to  take. 
I  allege  nothing  of  all  this. 

What  I  assert  is,  that  neither  the  nun^ 
ber  of  slaves  nor  the  magnitude  of  the  in- 
terests involved  can  properly  influence 
the  judgment  in  determining  the  just 
construction  of  a  clause  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  properly  set  aside  a  fair  deduc- 
tion from  the  wording  of  that  clause  as 
to  its  true  spirit  and  intent.  What  I  as- 
sert is,  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  studiously  avoiding  the  employ- 
ment of  the  word  slave,  imdeniably  ab- 
stained from  admitting  into  that  instru- 
ment anything  which  the  use  of  that 
word  might  have  implied.  Therefore  the 
Constitution  does  not  recognize  the  own- 
ership of  one  human  being  by  another. 
In  it  we  seek  in  vain  any  foundation  for 
the  doctrine  declared  by  Chief- Justice 
Taney,  that  persons  held  to  service  or 
labor  for  life  are  articles  of  property  or 
merchandise. 

In  one  restncted  sense,  and  only  in 
one,  is  slavery  recognized  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States :  as  a  system 
under  which  one  man  may  have  a  legal 
claim  to  the  involuntary  labor  of  anoth- 
er. 

Therefore  the  question,  whether  Con- 
gress has  the  constitutional  right  to  eman- 
cipate slaves,  resolves  itself  into  this :  — 
Can  Congress  constitutionally  take  pri- 
vate property  for  public  use  and  destroy 
it,  making  just  compensation  therefor  ? 
And  is  there  anything  in  the  nature 
of  the  claim  which  a  master  has  to  the 
service  or  labor  of  an  apprentice,  or  of  a 
slave,  which  legally  exempts  that  species 
of  property  Irom  the  general  rule,  if  im^ 
portant  considerations  of  public  utility 
demand  that  such  claims  should  be  ap- 
propriated and  cancelled  by  the  Gov- 
ernment? 


This  is  the  sole  issue.  Let  us  not  com- 
plicate it  by  mixing  it  up  with  others. 
When  we  are  discussing  the  expediency 
of  emancipation  and  of  measures  propos- 
ed to  effect  it,  it  is  proper  to  take  into 
account  not  only  State  constitutions  and 
State  legislation,  but  also  the  popular 
conception  of  slavery  under  the  loose 
phraseology  of  the  day,  and  public  senti- 
ment, South  as  well  as  North,  in -connec- 
tion with  it.  But  when  we  are  examin- 
ing the  purely  legal  question,  whether, 
under  the  Constitution  as  it  is  and  under 
the  state  of  public  affairs  now  existing, 
Congress  has  the  power  to  enact  eman- 
cipation, we  must  dismiss  popular  falla- 
cies and  prejudices,  and  confine  ounelves 
to  one  task :  namely,  to  decide,  without 
reference  to  subordinate  oonstitutiofis  or 
legislative  action,  what  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land  —  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  —  permits  or  forbidf  in 
the  premises. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  Congress  has 
the  right  (Amendments  to  Constitution, 
Article  5)  to  take  private  property,  with 
just  compensation  made,  for  public  use. 
And  it  will  not  be  argued  that  a  claim 
of  one  inhabitant  of  the  United  States 
to  the  service  of  another,  whether  for 
a  term  of  years  or  for  life,  is  property 
which  has  been  constitutionally  exempt- 
ed fh}m  such  appropriation.  It  ia  evi- 
denti  that,  if  a  clfum  to  the  service  of  a 
slave  cannot  constitutionally  be  so  taken 
and  cancelled,  neither  can  the  claim  to 
the  service  of  an  apprentice. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  conced- 
ed, as  a  feature  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  this  case,  that,  when  property  of  any 
kind  to  a  vast  amount  is  thus  appropriat- 
ed, the  considerations  which  influence  its 
appropriation  should  correspond  in  mag- 
pi  tude  to  the  extent* of  the  interests  at 
stake.  When  the  taking  and  cancelling 
of  certain  claims  practically  involves  the 
social  condition  of  four  millions  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States  and  the 
industrial  and  financi^  interests  of  six 
millions  more,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
considerations  to  justify  so  radical  and 
far-reaching  a  change  should  be  in  the 
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nature  of  imperatiye  official  datj  nther 
than  of  speculative  opinion  or  philosoph- 
ical choice. 

Let  us  proceed  a  step  farther,  and  in- 
quire if  there  be  circumstances,  and  if 
so,  irhat  circumstances,  under  which  it 
becomes  the  right  and  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  take  and  cancel  the  claims  in 
question. 

The  controlling  circumstances  which 
bear  upon  this  case  may  be  thus  briefly 
stated.. 

1.  The  Constitution  (section  8)  con- 
fers on  Congress  certain  essential  pow- 
ers:  as,  to  collect  taxes,  without  which 
no  gOTemment  can  be  supported. 

2.  The  Constitution  (same  section) 
authorizes  Congress  to  "  make  all  laws 
that  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  fat 
carrying  into  execution  "  these  powers. 

3.  If  Congress  fail  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution these  powers,  the  Government  is 
set  at  nought,  and  anarchy  ensues. 

4.  An  insurrection,  extending  over 
eleven  of  the  States  comprising  the  Umon, 
now  prevails. 

5.  Because  of  that  insurrection,  the 
essential  powers  granted  to  Congress  by 
the  Constitution  cannot  be  carried  into 
execution  in  these  eleven  States. 

6.  Because  of  the  resistance  offered 
by  these  insurrectionary  States  to  con- 
stitutional powers,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  pass  all  laws  that  are  ne- 
cessary and  proper  to  enforce  these  pow- 
ers. 

All  this  will  be  conceded ;  but  a  ques- 
tion reoiains.  Who  is  to  judge  what 
laws  are  necessary  and  proper  to  car- 
ry into  execution  the  powers,  expressly 
granted  by  the  Constitution,  which  are 
thus  obstructed  and  defeated  ? 

This  question  has  been  determined  by 
the  highest  legal  tribunal  of  the  United 
States,  speaking  by  the  mouth  of  one 
who  will  be  acknowledged  to  have  been 
her  most  distinguished  presiding  officer. 

In  the  well-known  case  of  McCulloch 
against  the  State  of  MaryUnd,*  Chief- 

•  February  term,  1819.  4  "Wheaton'e  Rep., 
816.  Unwilling  here  to  maltiply  words,  I  pray 
reference  to  the  decision  itself. 


Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  by  that  de- 
cision the  following  principles  were  es- 
tablished :  — 

1.  The  construction  of  the  words  *'  ne- 
cessary and  proper  "  in  the  above  con- 
nection.   The  Chief-Justice  says,  — 

"  The  term  *  necessary '  does  not  im- 
port an  absolute  physical  necessity,  so 
strong  that  one  thing  to  which  another 
may  be  termed  necessary  cannot  exist 
witiiout  that  other." 

2.  As  to  the  degree  of  the  necessity 
which  renders  constitutional  a  law  fram- 
ed to  carry  a  constitutional  power  into 
execution,  the  rule  by  this  decision  is,  — 

'*  If  a  certain  means  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect any  of  the  powers  expressly  given 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  Government 
of  the  Union  be  an  appreciate  measure, 
not  prohibited  by  the  CSonstitution,  the 
decree  of  its  necessity  is  a  question  of 
legislative  discretion,  not  of  judicial  cog- 
nizance." 

8«  But  still  more  explicitiy  is  the  ques* 
tion  answered,  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of 
the  appropriateness  and  necessity  of  the 
means  to  be  employed,  thus :  — 

'*  The  Government  which  has  a  right 
to  do  an  act,  and  has  imposed  upon  it 
the  duty  of  performing  that  act,  must, 
accoidlng  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  be 
allowed  to  select  the  means." 

Thus,  then,  the  matter  stands.  The 
powers  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  to  exer- 
cise authority  over  forts  and  arsenals  of 
the  United  States,  to  suppress  insurrec- 
tion, and  various  others  equally  essen- 
tial, are  expressly  given  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  Congress.  It  is  the  right  and 
duty  of  Congress  to  carry  these  powers 
into  effect.  In  case  of  obstruction  or  de- 
feat of  existing  laws  framed  to  that  in- 
tent, it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  Congress 
to  select  such  means  and  pass  such  ad- 
ditional laws  as  may  be  necessary  and 
proper  to  overcome  such  obstruction  and 
enforce  obedience  to  such  laws.  In  the 
selection  of  the  means  to  effect  this  con- 
stitutional object,  Congress  is  the  sole 
judge  of  their  propriety  or  necesaty. 
These  means  must  not  be  prohibited  by 
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the  Constitution ;  but  whether  they  ai'e 
the  most  prudent  or  the  most  effectual 
means,  or  in  what  degree  they  are  ne- 
cessary, are  matters  over  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  no  jurisdiction.  As 
Chief-Justice  Marshall  has  elsewhere  in 
this  decision  expressed  it,  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  undertake  to  inquire  in- 
to the  degree  of  their  necessity  ^*  would 
be  to  pass  the  line  which  circumscribes 
the  judicial  department  and  to  tread  on 
legislative  ground." 

There  must,  of  course,  be  congruity  or 
releyancy  between  the  power,  to  be  en- 
forced and  the  means  proposed  to  en- 
force it  While  Congress  is  to  judge  the 
degree  of  necessity  or  propriety  of  these 
means,  they  must  not  be  such  as  to  be 
devoid  of  obvious  connection  with  the 
object  to  be  attained. 

In  this  case,  the  object  to  be  attuned 
is  the  enforcement,  in  the  insurrectionary 
States,  of  laws  without  which  no  govern- 
ment can  exist,  and  the  suppression  in 
these  States  of  an  insurrection  of  which 
.the  object  is  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Union. 

But  these  laws  are  resisted,  and  this 
insurrection  prevails,  in  those  States,  and 
in  those  States  only,  in  which  the  life- 
long claims  to  the  service  or  labor  of 
persons  of  African  descent  are  held  un- 
der State  laws.  In  States  where  slaves 
are  comparatively  few,  as  in  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Missouri,  disaffection  only  pre- 
vails ;  while  in  States  where  the  number 
of  slaves  approaches  or  exceeds  that  of 
whites,  as  in  South  Carolina,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  insurrection  against  lawful  au- 
thority is  flagrant  and  outspoken :  the 
insurrectionary  acts  of  these  States  be- 
ing avowedly  based  on  the  allegation 
that  Slavery  is  not  safe  under  the  pres- 
ent constitutionally  elected  President, 
and  that  its  permanent  preservation  can 
be  insured  by  the  disruption  of  the  na- 
tional unity  alone.* 

*  The  Secession  Ordinance  passed  the  C<m- 
vention  of  South  Carolina  December  20, 1860. 
The  next  day,  December  21,  the  Convention 
adopted  the  "  Declaration  of  Causes  *'  which 
led  to  that  Secession.     This  document  de- 


AU  this  is  matter  of  history.  And 
there  woyld  be  as  much  propriety  in  de- 
nying the  connection  between  the  sun 
and  the  light  of  day,  as  that  between 
Slavery  and  the  Rebellion. 

There  is  a  question  upon  which  men 
differ :  namely,  whether  emancipation  is 
the  most  prudent  or  the  most  effectual 
means  to  enforce  violated  law  and  sup- 
press the  insurrectionary  movement 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  loyal  States  believe,  at  this 
moment,  that  emancipation  is  the  neces- 
sary and  proper  means  to  effect  the  above 
objects.  But  whether  this  opinion  be 
weU  founded  or  not  is  immaterial  to  the 
present  question.  According  to  Chief- 
Justice  Marshall's  decision,  when  it  is 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  Crovemment 
to  perform  an  act,  (as  here  to  enforce  law 
and  suppress  insurrection,)  it  '^  must,  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  reason,  be  al- 
lowed to  select  the  means."  If  Congress 
believes,  that,  in  order  to  enforce  law  and 
suppress  insurrection,  it  is  necessary  and 
proper  to  take  and  cancel  all  claims  to 
life-long  service  or  labor  held  in  the  Slave 
States,  and  if  claims  to  service  or  labor, 
whether  for  years  or  for  life,  held  by  one 
inhabitant  of  the  United  States  against 
another,  be  a  species  of  property  not  spe- 
cially exempted  by  the  Constitution  from 
seizure  for  public  use,  then  an  Act  of 
Emancipation  is  strictly  constitutional. 

Congress  is  to  be  allowed  to  select  the 
means ;  Congress  is  to  be  the  judge  of  the 

dares,  as  to  the  non-slaveholding  States,  that 
they  have  "  denounced  as  sinful  the  institation 
of  Slavery  " ;  that  they  have  **  united  in  the 
election  of  a  man  to  the  high  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  wlia^e  opinions  and 
purposes  are  hostile  to  Slavery/'  and  who  de- 
clares that  **  the  public  mind  must  rest  in  the 
belief  that  Slavery  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate 
extinction."  And  it  winda  up  with  this  asser- 
tion :  --  "  All  hope  of  remedy  is  rendered  vain 
by  the  fact  that  tlie  public  opinion  of  the  North 
has  invested  a  great  political  error  with  the 
sanctions  of  a  more  erroneous  religious  belief.*' 
These,  first  put  forth  by  South  Carolina,  af- 
terwards indorsed  by  each  seceding  State,  are 
the  causes  officially  declared  to  have  produced, 
and  which  are  held  to  justify,  the  present  in- 
surrection. 
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necessity  and  propriety  of  these  means : 
Congress,  not  the  Supreme  Court;  not 
even  the  People  in  their  primary  meet- 
ings; but  the  People  constitutionally  rep- 
resented in  their  National  Legislature ; 
the  People,  faking  by  the  voice  of 
those  whom  their  votes  have  elected  to 
that  Legislature,  there  to  act  for  them. 

If  Congress  believes  that  Emancipa- 
tion is  no  longer  a  question  of  sectional 
interference,  but  of  national  preservap 
tion,  it  has  the  right  to  judge,  and  the 
eonstitational  right  to  act  upon  that 
judgment  And  if  Congress  can  prop- 
erly allege,  as  motive  for  taking  and 
cancelling  a  multitude  of  life-long  claims 
to  service,  the  preservation  of  the  na- 
tional existence,  can  a  consideration  of 
greater  magnitude  be  imagined  for  any 
legblative  act  ? 

In  proceeding,  however,  to  consum- 
mate such  a  measure,  it  is  evidently  most 
fitting  and  proper,  that,  in  the  pream- 
ble to  an  Act  of  Emancipation,  there 
should  be  set  forth,  lucidly  and  succinct- 
ly, the  causes  and  considerations  which 
impelled  to  so  solemn  and  momentous 
an  act 

As  to  the  jnst  compensation  provided 
by  the  Constitution  to  be  paid,  when  pri- 
vate property  is  taken  for  public  use,  it 
is  here  to  be  remarked,  — 

1.  If,  when  a  minor  is  drafted,  a  fa- 
ther or  an  apprentice-master  has  no  claim 
against  the  Government  for  service  lost, 
it  may  be  argued  with  some  plausibility, 
that,  under  similar  circumstances  of  pub- 
lic exigency,  a  slave-owner  has  no  claim 
when  his  slave  is  freed.  But  the  argu- 
ment fairly  applies  only  in  cases  in  which 
a  slave  is  drafted  for  military  service, 
and  returned  to  slavery  when  that  ser- 
vice terminates.  In  case  of  wholesale 
taking  and  cancelling  of  life-long  claims 
to  service,  \  fair  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution may  be  held  to  require,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  that  just  compensation  should 
be  made  to  the  claimants. 

2.  But  to  Congress,  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  expressly  given  the  power  to  de- 
clare the  punishment  of  treason,  without 
any  limitation  as  to  the  confiscation  of 


personal  property,  including,  of  course, 
claims  in  the  nature  of  choses  in  action. 
Congress  may,  therefore,  take  and  can- 
cel claims  to  service  owned  by  Rebel 
slave -owners  without  any  compensation 
whatever.  Under  the  feudal  law,  a  serf, 
owing  service  to  a  noble  guilty  of  trea- 
son, became,  because  of  his  master's  guilt, 
released  from  such  service. 

8.  If,  because  of  the  present  insurrec- 
tion, set  on  foot  by  claimants  of  service 
or  labor,  such  claims,  from  precariousness 
of  tenure  or  otherwise,  have  diminished 
in  market^value,  that  diminution  may  be 
properly  taken  into  account  in  estimating 
just  compensation. 

These  various  considerations  converge 
to  this,  —  that  a  Preamble  and  Act  of 
Emancipation,  somewhat  in  the  terms 
following,  may  be  constitutionally  enact- 
ed. 

A  Bill  to  emancipate  Persons  of  African 
Descent  held  to  Service  or  Labor  m 
certain  of  the  United  States, 

Whereas  there  is  now  flagrant,  in 
certain  of  the  United  States,  an  insurrec- 
tion of  proportions  so  gigantic  that  there 
has  been  required,  to  hold  it  in  check, 
an  increase  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States  to  an  extent  seldom  paral- 
leled in  the  history  of  the  world ; 

And  whereas,  because  of  the  said  in- 
surrection, the  execution  of  the  laws  for 
collecting  taxes,  and  of  various  other  laws 
of  the  United  States,  heretofore  enacted 
by  the  Congress  in  the  just  exercise  of 
their  constitutional  powers,  has  been,  for 
more  than  two  years  past,  and  still  is, 
obstructed  and  defeated  throughout  the 
insurrectionary  States ; 

And  whereas  it  is  the  right  and  duty 
of  the  Congress  to  make  all  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carry- 
ing into  execution  the  aald  constitutional 
powers; 

And  whereas  the  said  insurrectionary 
portions  of  the  Union  consist  exclusively 
of  States  wherein  persons  of  African  de- 
scent are  held  in  large  numbers  to  in- 
voluntary service  or  labor,  —  the  white 
inhabitants  thereof  basing  their  insur- 
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rectionary  acts  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  security  and  perpetuation  of  such  in- 
voluntary servitude  require  the  dismp* 
tion  of  the  national  unity,  and  the  estab- 
lishment, on  a  portion  of  the  domain  of 
the  United  States,  of  a  separate  and  in* 
dependent  government ; 

And  whereas  a  large  portion  of  the 
said  persons  of  African  descent,  so  held 
in  servitude,  contribute  greatly,  so  long 
as  such  involuntary  services  are  thus  ez« 
acted  fit)m  them,  to  the  aid  and  comfort 
of  the  8£ud  insurrectionists,  laboring  for 
their  behoof  on  their  fortifications,  and 
for  the  supply  of  their  commissariat,  and 
otherwise  giving  strength  and  support  to 
various  insurrectionary  acts ; 

And  whereas^  in  an  emergency  so  ur- 
gent as  that  which  is  now  patent  to  the 
world,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Congrfess  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  for  the  com- 
mon defence,  the  utmost  power,  civil  and 
military,  of  the  country,  and  to  employ 
every  means  not  forbidden  by  the  usages 
oi  civilized  warfare,  and  not  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution,  that  is  placed  within 
their  reach,  in  order  to  repress  and  to 
bring  to  a  speedy  termination  the  pre»- 
ent  protracted  and  desolating  insurrec- 
tion ; 

And  whereas  it  appears  from  the  above 
recitals,  that  the  exbtence,  throughout 
certun  of  the  United  States,  of  a  labor- 
system  which  recognizes  the  claims  of 
one  race  of  men  to  the  involuntary  ser- 
vices of  another  race  (always  a  moral 
wrong)  has  now  shown -itself  to  be  de- 
structive of  the  supremacy  of  the  laws, 
and  a  constant  menace  to  the  Grovem- 
ment,  and  that  the  continuance  of  such 
labor-system  imminenUy  jeopardizes  the 
integrity  of  the  Union,  and  has  become 
incompatible  with  the  domestic  tranquil- 
lity of  the  country ; 

And  whereas  it  has  thus  become  evi- 
dent that  claims  to  the  involuntary  ser- 
vice or  labor  of  persons  of  African  de- 
scent ought  not  to  be  possessed  by  any 
inhabitant  of  the  United  States,  but 
should,  in  the  just  exercise  of  the  power 
which  inheres  in  every  independent  gov- 


ernment to  protect  itself  from  destmction 
by  seizing  and  destroying  any  private 
property  of  its  citizens  or  suljects  which 
imperils  its  own  existence,  be  taken,  as 
for  public  use,  from  their  present  posses- 
sors, and  abrogated  and  annulled, — just 
compensation  being  made  to  so  many  of 
the  said  possessors  of  such  claims  as  may 
demand  it,  and  as  may  by  their  loyalty 
be  entitled  thereto,  £br  the  claims  so  ab- 
rogated and  annulled ;  therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoosa 
of  Representatives  in  Congress  assemUed, 
that  from  and  after  the  -— —  day  of  — - 
next  all  claims  to  the  services  or  labor  of 
persoiis  q£  African  descent,  who  shall  then 
be  held  to  involuntary  service  or  labor 
in  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union  under 
the  laws  thereof,  be  and  the  same  are 
hereby  taken  by  the  Grovemment  of  the 
United  States.  And  the  said  claims 
are  hereby  abrogated  and  annulled.  And 
all  persons  of  African  descent  within  the 

United  States,  who  shall,  on  the  said 

day  of next,  be  held  to  involuntary 

service  or  labor,  except  for  crime  of 
which  the  party  shall  have  been  legally 
convicted,  shall  be  released  and  emanci- 
pated from  such  claims  in  as  full  and 
complete  a  manner  as  if  the  same  had 
never  existed ;  the  said  release  and  eman- 
cipation to  take  effect  from  and  after  tiie 

said day  of ,  ihencefbrtli  and 

forevermore. 

And  be  it  furtilier  enacted,  that  the 
faith  of  the  United  States  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  pledged  for  the  payment 
of  just  compensation  to  all  persons  who 
shall,  on  the  said  —  day  of  ■  ,  hold 
such  claims  to  service  or  labor ;  provided, 
that  such  persons  shall  make  application 
for  such  compensation  in  the  form  and 
manner  hereinafter  prescribed,  and  pro- 
vided further,  that  said  persons  shall  have 
been,  throughout  the  present  insurrec- 
tion, and  shall  continue  to  the  close  of 
the  same,  true  and  loyal  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  shall  not, 
directly  or  indirectiy,  have  incited  to  in- 
surrectionary acts,  or  given  aid  or  com- 
fort to  any  persons  engaged  in  the  insur- 
rection aforesaid. 
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[Here  should  ^ow  proviaioiiB  in  re- 
gard to  the  manner  of  application,  the 
mode  and  rate  of  compensation,  etc.] 

It  will  probably  be  found  that  the 
number  of  slaYes  for  the  remuneration 
of  whose  lost  services  iqpplicatioos  will  be 
made  by  loyal  claimants,  under  such  an 
act,  wiU  scarcely  reach  the  number  eman- 
cipated in  1834  by  Great  Britain,  which 
was  about  seven  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand;  and  that  the  sum  paid  by 
England  to  colonial  slave-owners,  name- 
ly about  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
(the  probable  cost  of  eight  weeks  war,) 
will  suffice  as  just  compensation  for  aU 
the  aenrices  due  to  loyal  claimants  thus 
taken  and  cancelled.* 

An  act  couched  in  the  terms  here  pro- 
posed could  not  be  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  Supreme  Court,  without 
a  shameless  encroachment  on  legislative 
ground,  nor  without  a  reckless  reversal 
of  principles  as  well  established,  and  of 
as  high  authority,  as  any  which  form  the 
basis  of  constitutional  law. 

Those  who  demur  to  the  passage  of  an 
aet  which  meets  the  great  difficulty  be- 
hn  us  broadly,  effectually,  honesdy,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization,  would  do  well  to 
consider  whether,  in  the  progress  of  this 
insurrectionary  upheaval,  we  have  not 
reached  a  point  at  which  there  is  no  pru- 
dent alternative  left  By  the  President's 
Proclamation  some  three  millions  of  slaves 
have  been  already  declared  free.  Sun- 
dry laws  of  Congress  have  emancipated 
several  hundred  thousands  more.  There 
remain  legally  enslaved  probably  less 
than  three  quarters  of  a  million, — chief* 
ly  scattered  along  a  narrow  border^trip 
Uiat  is  coterminous.  North  and  South, 
with  Freedom  or  Emancipation,— partly 

*  The  exact  number  of  Blaves  emancipated 
in  the  British  colonies  was  770,390;  and  the 
totti  amonnt  of  indemnity  was  £19,950,066 
stsrUnif. 


dotted  in  isolated  parishes  or  counties, 
surrounded  by  enfranchised  slaves.  Can 
we  maintain  in  perpetuity  so  anomalous 
a  condition  of  things?  Clearly  not  At 
every  step  embarrassments  innumerable 
obstruct  oiur  progress.  No  industry,  no 
human  sagacity,  would  suffice  to  deter- 
mine the  ten  tiiousand  conflicting  ques- 
tions that  must  arise  out  of  such  a  chaos. 
Must  the  history  of  each  negro  be  follow- 
ed back,  so  as  to  determine  his  status, 
whether  slave  or  free  ?  If  negroes  eman- 
cipated in  insurrectionary  States  are  sold 
as  slaves  into  Border  States,  or  into  ex- 
cepted parishes  or  counties,  can  we  ex- 
pect to  trace  the  transaction  ?  If  slaves 
owned  in  Border  States,  or  in  excepted 
parishes  or  counties,  are  sold  to  loyal 
men  in  insurrectionary  States,  are  they 
still  slaves?  or  do  they  become  free? 
Are  we  to  admit,  or  to  deny,  the  consti- 
tutionality of  Border-State  laws,  which 
arrest,  and  Imprison  as  vagrants,  and  sell 
into  slavery  to  pay  expenses  of  arrest 
and  imprisonment,  free  negro  emigrants 
from  insurrectionary  States  ?  *  But  why 
multiply  instances  ?  The  longer  this  twi- 
light of  groping  transition  lasts,  it  will  be 
only  confbsion  the  worse  oonfounded. 

We  cannot  stand  stilL  Shall  we  re- 
cede ?  We  break  faith  solemnly  plight- 
ed ;  we  submit,  before  the  world,  to  base 
humiliation ;  we  bow  down  to  a  system 
which  the  voice  of  all  Christendom  con- 
demns ;  we  abandon  the  struggle  for  na- 
tionality, and  consent,  for  ages,  perhaps, 
to  a  dismembered  country.  Shall  we 
advance  ?  There  is  but  one  path  —  the 
plain,  truth -lighted,  onward  path  —  to 
victory  and  to  peace. 

*  If,  hereafter,  Attorney-General  Bates*s  de- 
cision, that  a  flnee  negro  is  a  citizen,  be  sus- 
tained by  the  Supreme  Court,  then,  should  the 
question  come  up  before  it,  the  State  laws 
above  referred  to  will  be  declared  unconstitn- 
tional.  But  meanwhile  they  hare  not  been  so 
declared,  and  are  in  force. 

The  negro -excluding  laws  of  Indiana  and 
Illinois  are  in  the  same  category. 
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REVIEWS  AND  LITERARY  NOTICES. 


Suhttance  and  Shadow :  or,  Mmnlity  and  lU* 
Ugion  in  their  Rdation  to  lAfe.  An  Essay 
on  the  Physics  of  Crefttion.  By  Hbkrt 
Jambs.    Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

Ant  one  tolerably  conversant  with  ei- 
ther the  religion  or  the  philosophy  of  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  as  displayed  in  the 
current  literature,  must  have  been  con- 
vinced that  both  had  left  their  ancient 
mooriDgs,  never  a^ain  to  find  them,  and 
were  floating  about  perilously  in  quest  of 
a  Dew  anchorage.  We  read  the  "  Essays 
and  Reviews  "  and  "  The  Pentateuch  and 
the  Book  of  Joshua  critically  Examined/' 
and  the  replications  long-drawn-out  from 
High  Chuych  and  Low,  with  a  decided  im- 
pression that  the  combatants  are  skirmish- 
ing on  an  immense  ice-field^  which  is  drift- 
ing them  all  together  into  other  and  un- 
known seas.  What  cares  any  man  pro- 
foundly conscious  of  tlie  wants  both  of 
the  intellect  and  the  heart  whether  Moses 
wrote  the  Pentateuch  or  not.  and  if  so, 
whether  he  was  as  accomplished  a  geolo- 
gist as  Professors  Buckland  and  Lyell  ?  Ad- 
mit that  the  whole  letter  of  Scripture  comes 
fh)m  God,  even  to  the  vowel -points,  by 
what  laws  and  methods  shall  we  expound 
it  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  internecine 
war  between  Faith  and  Reason,  between 
Religion  and  Philosophy  % 

We  say  without  reserve,  that  this  book 
of  Mr.  James's,  if  we  except  a  small  and 
unpretending  treatise  by  the  same  author, 
published  a  few  years  since,  on  the  "  Nature 
of  Evil,"  is  the  first  we  have  met  with,  in 
the  range  of  modern  religious  controversy, 
which  goes  to  the  heart  and  marrow  of 
the  subject 

To  see  into  what  straits  we  had  been 
brought,  call  to  mind  the  essentials  of  the 
Kantian  and  Scotch  philosophies,  which 
have  dominated  the  German  and  English 
mind,  and  partially  the  French  mind,  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Kant  re- 
solves all  our  knowledge  into  the  science 
of  phenomena.  Our  faculties  give  us 
nothing  but  the  phenomena  of  conscious- 
ness; and  the  phenomena  of  conscious- 
ness are  not  noumenal  existence,  or  ex- 
istence in  se.  Nor  have  we  any  right  to 
reason  f^om  phenomena  to  noumcna,  or 


to  say  that  the  former  authenticate  ^e  lat- 
ter. We  know  only  the  Ego.  The  Non- 
Ego  lies  on  the  other  side  of  a  yawning 
chasm,— if,  indeed,  tliere  is  anything  on 
the  other  side,  which  is  doubtfUl.  The  Ego 
becomes  the  centre  of  the  Universe,  and 
God,  who  comes  under  the  Non-Ego,  lies 
somewhere  on  the  circumference,  and  is 
only  yielded  to  us  as  the  product  of  our 
moral  instmct  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
following  Reid,  asserts  a  natural  Realism, 
or  noumenal  existence  within  the  phenom- 
enal ;  but  he  utterly  denies  that  eiljier  of 
these  authenticates  the  Infinite  and  Abso- 
lute. He  and  his  disciple.  Dr.  Mansel,  la- 
bor immensely  to  prove  that  there  can  be 
no  such  thing  as,  a  philosophy  of  the  In- 
finite, and  that  to  iittempt  such  a  philoso- 
phy leads  us  into  inextricable  confusion 
and  self-contradiction. 

In  thus  degrading  Philosophy,  unchurch- 
ing her  ignominiously,  as  fit  only  to  deal 
with  the  Finite,  —  in  other  words,  making 
her  the  lackey  of  mere  Science, — they  fan- 
cy they  are  doing  fkmous  service  to  Reve- 
lation. Very  well,  — we  are  ready  to  say, 
— having  scourged  Philosophy  out  of  the 
temple,  will  you  please.  Gentlemen,  to  con- 
duct us  yourselves  towards  its  hallowed 
shrine  I  If  Philosophy  cannot  yield  us  a 
knowledge  of  the  Infinite,  we  take  it  that 
Revelation,  as  you  apprehend  it,  can.  We, 
poor  prodigals,  have  been  feeding  long 
enough  upon  husks  that  the  swine  do  eat, 
and  crave  a  little  nourishing  food.  —  The 
answer  we  get  is,  that  Revelation  does  not 
propose  to  give  us  any  such  fare.  Not 
any  more  than  Philosophy  does  Revelation 
disclose  to  us  the  Infinite.  It  only  gives 
us  finite  conceptions  and  formulas  about 
the  Infinite.  The  gulf  between  us  and 
God  yawns  wide  as  ever,  and  is  eternal. 
We  must  worship  still  an  unknown  God,  as 
the  heathen  did.  But  we  have  this  conso- 
lation,—  that  we  have  creed-articles  which 
we  can  get  by  heart,  though  ignorant  of 
what  they  mean,  and  under  what  these 
philosophers  call  a  "regulative"  religion 
repeat  our  paternosters  to  the  end  of  time. 

"  These  be  thy  gods,  O  Philosophy !  " 
exclaims  Dr.  Mansel  to  the  German  Pan- 
theists, pointing  to  the  bloodless  spectres 
which  they  have  evoked  in  place  of  Chria- 
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tianitjr.  "  These  be  thy  gods,  0  Scotch 
Metaphysics  1 "  the  Pantheists  might  re- 
ply, when  called  upon  to  worship  the  wood- 
en images  in  which  avowedly  no  pulse  of 
the  Infinite  and  Absolute  ever  beats  or 
erer  can  beat 

Mr.  James's  whole  argument,  as  he  deals 
with  the  Gennan  and  Scotch  philosophies, 
is  profound  and  masterly.  He  uses  two 
sets  of  weapons,  both  of  them  with  admi- 
rable skill.  One  set  is  awftiily  destructive. 
He  clears  off  the  rubbish  of  the  pseudo- 
metaphysics  with  a  logic  so  remorseless 
that  we  are  tempted  sometimes  to  cry  for 
mercy.  But,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  James  is 
right  here.  If  men  pretending  to  add  to 
the  stock  of  human  knowledge  treacher- 
ously knock  away  its  foundations,  and 
bring  down  the  whole  structure  into  a  heap 
of  rubbish,  leaving  us,  if  not  killed  out- 
right*  unhoused  in  a  limbo  of  Atheism, — 
or  if  men  pretending  to  liold  the  keys  of 
knowledge  will  not  go  in  themselves,  and 
shut  the  doors  in  our  faces  when  we  seek 
to.  enter,  no  matter  how  sharply  their 
treachery  and  charlatanry  are  exposed, 
howcTer  fiimous  are  the  names  they  bear. 

But  Mr.  James  is  quite  as  much  con- 
structive as  destructive.  He  shows  not 
only  that  there  must  be  a  philosophy  of 
the  Infinite,  but  that  herein  is  its  high  of- 
fice and  glory.  Sense  deals  only  with  &cts, 
— science  deals  with  relations,  or  groups 
phenomena;  and'  when  these  usurp  the 
place  of  philosophy,  they  turn  things  ex- 
actly upside  down,  or  mistake  the  centre  for 
the  circumference.  This  is  the  glaring  fault 
both  of  the  German  and  the  Scotch  meta- 
physicians, tliat  they  swamp  philosophy  in 
mere  science;  and  hence  they  grovel  in 
the  Finite,  and  muddle  everything  they 
touch  even  there.  Revelation,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  docs  unfold  to  us  a  true  philoso- 
phy of  the  Infinite.  It  shows  how  the  In- 
finite is  contained  in  the  Finite,  the  Abso- 
lute in  the  Relative,  not  spatially  or  by  con- 
tinuation, but  by  exact  correspondency, 
as  the  soul  is  contained  in  the  body.  Mr. 
James  demonstrates  the  supreme  absurdi- 
ty of  the  notion  of  noumenal  existence,  or 
of  any  created  existence  which  has  life  in 
se.  God  alone  has  life  in  Himself.  All 
things  else  are  only  forms  and  receptacles 
of  life,  sheerly  phenomenal,  except  so  far 
forth  as  He  is  their  substance.  The  no- 
tion of  Creation  as  something  made  out  of 
nothing,  having  life  afterwards  in  se,  and 


so  holding  an  external  relation  to  Deity, 
falsifies  all  the  theologies,  and  degrades 
them  into  mere  natural  religions.  **  It  is  the 
mother-fallacy,"  says  Mr.  James,  "  which 
breeds  all  these  petty  fiBdlacies  in  the  popu- 
lar understanding."  Those  familiar  with 
Dr.  Mansel's  argument  will  see  that  he 
has  not  the  remotest  conception  of  Crea- 
tion, except  as  an  exploit  of  God  in  time 
and  space,  or  of  the  Infinite,  except  as  an  un- 
bounded aggregation  of  finites.  That  God 
reposed  alone  through  all  the  past  eterni- 
ties, but  roused  some  day  and  sent  forth  a 
shout,  or  six  successive  shouts,  and  spoke 
things  out  of  nothing  into  "  noumenal " 
existence,  were  absurd  enough,  to  use  Mr. 
James's  nervous  English,  "to  nourish  a 
standing  army  of  Tom  Paines  into  aa- 
nual  famess.'*  The  utter  childishness  of 
the  theological  quarrels  over  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Genesis  is  obvious  enough,  so  long 
as  both  parties  swamp  the  spirit  in  the  let- 
ter, or  deny  that  the  Finite  can  reveal  the 
Infinite. 

Following  out  his  favorite  postulate,  that 
God  alone  has  life  in  Himself,  and  all  things 
else  are  only  phenomena  of  life,  Mr.  James 
evolves  the  doctrine  of  Creation,  of  Man 
and  Nature,  and  of  Redemption,  steering 
clear  alike  of  the  shoals  of  Atheism  and 
the  devouring  jaws  of  Pantheism.  In  his 
constructive  argument  he  draws  upon  the 
vast  wealth  of  Swedenbprg,  and  herein,  as 
we  conceive,  he  has  done  a  rare  service  to 
our  literature.  Both  the  popular  and  eccle- 
siastical conception  of.  Swedenborg  would 
be  ludicrously,  if  they  were  not  shameful- 
ly inadequate.  He  has  been  known  but 
little,  except  as  a  ghost-seer,  or  as  a  Sam- 
son grinding  painfully  in  sectarian  mills. 
Mr.  James  has  done  something  like  justice 
to  his  broad  humanity,  and  his  incompara- 
bly profound  and  exhaustive  philosophy. 
It  was  Kant  who  first  called  him  a  ghost- 
seer  ;  but  while  Kant  was  doing  his  best 
to  turn  all  realities  into  the  ghastliest  of 
spectres,  and  remove  all  the  underpinning 
of  faith,  till  the  heavens  themselves  should 
tumble  through,  Swedenborg  was  laying 
the  foundation  of  all  knowledge  on  the  sol- 
id floors  of  Nature,  subordinating  sense  to 
science,  science  to  philosophy,  philosophy 
to  revelation,  each  serving  as  tlie  impreg- 
nable support  of  its  superior,  and  all  filled 
and  quickened  with  the  life  of  God,  and 
lighted  up  with  those  divine  illuminations 
in  whose  illustrious  morning  the  first  and 
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fidntest  cock  •crowing  ironld  scare  the 
ghosts  of  the  Kantian  philosophy  out  of 
the  universe. 

We  hare  regarded  Mr.  James  for  some 
time  as  among  the  first  of  Americsn  essaj- 
Ists.  There  are  few  writers  whose  thought 
Is  more  worthy  to  he  spoken,  or  whose 
grand  and  nenrous  English  displays  it  in 
finer  shades  and  nobler  proportions.  The 
present  volume  is  his  crowning  work,  and 
he  has  coined  his  life-blood  into  it.  But 
as  honest  critics  we  have  some  grounds 
of  quarrel  with  him.  A  man  has  no  right 
to  be  obscure  who  can  make  words  so  flex- 
ible and  luminous  as  he  can.  In  the  pres- 
ent volume,  his  readers  who  here  make 
his  first  acquaintance  will  inevitably  mis- 
construe him,  simply  because  he  ahers  the 
fundamental  nomenclature  of  religion  and 
moral  science.  Religion  with  him  means 
chiefly  Ritualism,  and  we  find  only  by  the 
most  wide4iwake  searching  that  he  means 
anything  else.  Morality  means  the  Self- 
hood, not  social  justice,  not  that  which 
binds  the  individual  in  his  relations  to  so- 
ciety and  to  humanity.  Very  true,  reli- 
gion has  operated  mainly  witii  precatory 
rites  for  the  purpose  of  deflecting  God's 
wrath,  or,  as  Mr.  James  would  say,  with 
some  sneaking  design  upon  His  bounty. 
And  morality  has  been  the  starched  budc- 
ram  in  which  men  walk  and  strut  for  dis- 
tinguished consideration.  But  religion  in 
its  true  and  native  meaning  is  that  which 
binds  man  to  Grod  in  loving  unison,  and 
morality  covers  all  the  relations  which 
bind  a  man  to  his  neighbor,  not  assumed 
as  decorations  of  the  selfhood,  but  with  all 
divine  charitiefl  flowing  through  them. 
So  Swedenborg  uses  the  word  morality. 
See  bis  noble  chapter  on  Charity  in  the 
"  True  Christian  Religion."  And  for  our^ 
selves,  we  have  not  the  least  idea  of  aban- 
doning these  honored  words  either  to  su- 
perstitious formalists  or  handsome  scoun- 
drels. 

We  have  no  such  respect  for  the  Devil 
as  Mr.  James  has  expressed  for  him,  even 
when  transformed  into  the  gentleman  and 
utilized  for  beneficent  purposes.  Kor  do 
we  see  how  the  gap  in  Mr.  James's  argu- 
ment is  to  be  closed  up,  while  he  avows  his 
belief  in  the  eternity  of  the  hells,  and  yet 
holds  that  we  are  ah  intra  the  luqualified 
creations  of  God.  Again,  we  should  take 
exception  to  his  &vorite  position,  or,  rath- 
er, the  batteries  he  opens  from  it,  that 


saints  and  scoundrels  are  not  different  in 
the  sight  of  God,  allowing  the  sense  which 
alone,  of  course,  he  intends,  different  in  ae. 
But  the  merits  of  the  book,  as  one  of  the 
noblest  and  profoundest  contributions  to 
philosophy  which  have  been  produced,  are 
nndeniable.  Mr.  James  possesses  two  qual- 
ities in  very  rare  combination,  the  power 
of  subtile  metaphysical  analysis  and  the 
power  of  picturesque  representation,  so 
that,  while  he  tasks  the  thinking  &cu1ty 
of  his  readers  to  the  utmost,  he  chains 
their  attention  by  the  fascination  of  his 
rhetoric,  ffis  sturdy  honesty  is  every- 
where apparent,  and  his  success  the  most 
complete  which  we  have  yet  witnessed  in 
rescuing  Philosophy  from  her  degrading 
bondage  to  Sense,  and  restoring  her  to  the 
divine  service  of  Revelation. 


T^s  Geological  Evidences  of  the  Antiquity  of 
Man,  with  Remarks  en  Theories  of  the 
Origin  of  Species  by  Variation,  By  Sir 
Charlbs  Ltell,  F.  R.  S.,  Author  of 
"The  Principles  of  Geology,"  "Ele- 
ments of  Geology,"  etc.,  etc.  Illustrat- 
ed by  Wood-Cuts.  8vo.  Philadelphia : 
George  W.  Childs. 

HnvAK  bones  from  time  to  time  have 
been  discovered  associated  with  those  of 
extinct  hyenas  and  cavern-bears,  and  spe- 
cimens of  them  were  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Garden  of  Phints  in  Paris  as  long  ago 
as  1829 ;  but  there  was  then  a  doubt  among 
geobgists  as  to  the  human  bones  being 
coeval  with  the  bones  with  which  they 
were  associated,  it  being  supposed  that 
they  might  have  been  washed  into  crevices 
of  the  rocks  in  which  the  bone-breccias 
are  found,  and  there,  being  incrusted  with 
carbonate  of  h'me,  had  the  false  appearance 
of  being  as  ancient  as  the  fossil  bones  of 
extinct  animals. 

The  indefatigable  labors  of  Prestwich,  in 
the  basin  of  the  Somme  and  among  the 
gravel-beds  of  Picardy,  first  called  the  at- 
tention of  geologists  to  the  fisuit  that  works 
of  men's  hands  were  also  found  in  undis- 
turbed alluvial  deposits  of  high  antiquity, 
and  he  had  the  honor  of  bringing  to  light 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  man  in  Europe 
in  more  remote  times  than  had  been  pre- 
viously admitted,  and  of  demonstrating 
the  stone  age  of  France.  Goss,  Hubert, 
and  Lartet  fbllowed  in  the  same  track,  and 
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added  many  Talaable  fiicts,  and  a. host  df 
other  laborers  in  the  same  field  have  sinoe 
appeared.  So  extenaire  have  been  the 
diaooTeriea  of  the  works  of  man  buried 
with  the  bones  of  the  EUpha$  primigemut 
an4  of  cayem-bears  and  eztinet  hyenas, 
that  we  are  forced  to  recognise  the  fact 
of  the  coexistence  of  man  with  those  an- 
cient animals,  for  the  occurrence  of  depos- 
its containing  the  bones  of  the  two  cannot 
•any  longer  be  regarded  as  doubtful ;  and 
certainly  stone  tools  ikshioned  by  man 
have  been  found  so  widely  spread  in  the 
andentalluTiums  and  deposits  of  the  post- 
Pliocene  age,  as  to  remove  all  doubt  of  the 
iact,  and  to  destroy  the  objection  that  they 
might  be  local  accidents  of  an  equivocal 
character. 

More  recently,— nameily,  within  four  or 
Are  year8,-»»the  discovery  of  the  habitations 
of  lost  races  of  men  on  the  borders  of  the 
Swiss  lakes,  and  of  remains  of  various  arti- 
cles which  those  people  once  used,  —  tools, 
weapons,  ornaments,  bones  of  animals  they 
.fed  upon,  seeds  of  plants  they  cultivated 
and  consumed,— has  given  a  new  impetus 
to  these  researches  into  the  antiquity  of 
the  human  race.  Borings  into  the  allu- 
vial deposits  of  the  Nile  have  proved  the 
existence  of  man  in  that  valley  more  than 
thirty  thousand  years  ago,  as  estimated 
by  the  known  rate  of  deposit  of  the  allu- 
vium of  the  Nile.  Considerations  as  to  the 
origin  and  spread  of  languages  also  seem 
to  require  a  much  greater  antiquity  for  the 
human  race  than  has  been  popularly  al- 
lowed ;  and  geologists  have  always  claimed 
myriads  of  years  as  required  for  the  sed- 
imentary formations  of  the  globe.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  ever  an  active  collector  of 
geological  fiicts,  and  an  excellent  vrriter 
on  the  science  of  Geology,  has  engaged 
with  his  usual  zeal  in  verifying  the  re- 
searches of  the  French,  Swiss,  and  Ger- 
man geologists,  and  has  written  a  very 
readable  book  on  these  new  revelations 
concerning  the  ancient  history  of  the  hu- 
man race.  It  is  the  best  English  presen- 
tation of  the  subject,  and  is  written  in  a 
style  that  every  one  can  read  and  imder> 
stand. 

We  regret,  however,  that  he  has  aban- 
doned his  former  views  as  to  the  persisten* 
cy  of  species,  and  has  adopted  Darwin's 
theory  of  transmutation  and  development 
by  variation  and  natural  relation,  and  must 
say,  alter  carefully  reading  his  book,  that 
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)ke  has  not  given  any  geologieal  pfooft  of 
the  Coirectness  of  Darwin's  opinions,  Vol, 
like  that  distinguished  writer,  he  is  obliged 
to  take  refuge  behind  the  defideocy  of 
the  geological  record,  and  to  suppose  frets 
and  prooft  may  hereafter  be  discovered, 
when  few  are  now  known  to  fovor  the  new 
hypothesis.  We  can  see  no  more  reason 
why  a  giraffe  should  have  had  a  long  neck, 
bec&use  he  wished  to  crop  the  leaves  of 
•tall  trees,  than  that  mankind  should  have 
beoome  winged,  because  in  all  times  both 
•children  and  men  have  wished  to  fly.  Nor 
do  ire  think  Mr.  Wallace's  opinion  any 
better  founded,  that,  owing  to  a  dearth  of 
leaves  on  the  lower  branches  of  trees,  all 
the  short-necked  girafibs  died  out,  and  left 
the  long-necked  ones  to  continue  the  spe- 
cies. This  theory  reminds  us  of  the  **  a»- 
tronomicoi  expuimint "  proposed  by  Father 
Tom  to  his  "  HowUneu  "  the  Pope,  of  the 
goose  and  the  turkey-cock  picking  the  stars 
from  the  sky.  As  to  the  ape-like  skull  of 
Engis  Cave,  and  the  human  skeleton  found 
near  DusseMoif  in  a  cavern,  we  think  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  find  full  as  bad 
skulls  on  living  shoulders,  and  equally 
bad  forms  in  skeletons  now  walking  about 
To  us  they  are  no  evidence  that  the  first 
man  was  a  gorilla  or  a  chimpanzee,  nor 
does  his  or  Darwin's  argument  convince 
us  that  all  vertebrates  were  once  fishes. 
This  question,  however,  is  still  mooted; 
and  we  have  no  olgections  that  people 
should  amuse  themselves  in  thus  tracing 
back  their  anoestiy. 

To  this  class  of  inquirers  Sir  Charies 
Lyell's  book  will  ftimish  food  for  reflec- 
tion ;  and  they  will  see  that  even  so  en- 
thusiastic a  writer  as  this  new  convert  to 
the  Darwinian  doctrine  can  famish  but 
very  slender  support  to  it  from  his  geo- 
logic lore. 

There  is  much  interesting  matter  in  the 
book  besides  the  generalizations  we  object 
to,  and  enough  to  render  it  welcome  to 
the  library  of  any  one  interested  in  the 
study  of  Geology  and  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  animal  creaticm. 


Spurgeon'i  Sermons,  Preached  and  revised 
by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurobon.  Seventh 
Series.    New  York :  Sheldon  and  Co. 

SpuaosoK  is  emphatically  of  the  earth, 
earthy.     This  we  say,  not  9»  anything 
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af^afaitt  him  intellectaaUy  or  flpiritiudlj, 
but  simply  as  indicating  the  material  hal- 
htft,  which  in  this  man  is  grosser  and  heaT- 
ier  than  in  most  men,  pulling  foreVer  against 
his  sails,  and  absolutely  forbidding  that  free- 
er  movement  of  the  imagination  which  usu- 
ally belongs  to  minds  of  a  power  equal  in 
degree  to  his.  Not  that  this  freedom  flows 
necessarily  out  of  a  great  degree  of  mental 
power,  or  by  any  organic  law  is  associat- 
ed with  what  we  term  yenius.  Every  one 
would  admit  that  Luther  was  a  man  of 
genius  ;  yet  Luther  was  in  this  respect  no 
better  off  than  Spurgeon, — he  was  as  to- 
tally destitute  of  wings,  of  the  possibih^ 
of  aerial  flight  His  power  we  consider  to 
be  fkr  higher  than  that  of  Spurgeon ;  but 
this  we  argue  from  the  fiust,  that,  although 
equally  with  Spurgeon  he  was  excluded 
from  the  sovereignty  of  the  air,  although 
he  was  equally  denied  both  the  fiumlty  to 
create  and  the  capacity  to  receive  subtile 
speculation,  he  had  what  Spurgeon  has 
wA,  an  almighty,  irresistible  impam  in  his 
movements,  —  movements  which,  though 
centripetal,  forever  seeking  the  earth,  and 
forever  trailing  their  mountain-weight  of 
glory  along  the  line  of  and  through  the 
midst  of  flesh-and-blood  realities,  yet  never 
found  any  impediment  in  all  their  course, 
but  swept  the  ground  like  a  whirlwind. 
This  distinction  between  Spurgeon  and 
Luther  in  the  matter  of  strength  is  an  im- 
portant one;  and  it  is,  moreover,  a  dis- 
tinction which  may  easily  be  derived  — 
even  if  no  other  source  lay  open  to  us  — 
from  a  palpable  difference  between  their 
faces.  But  the  resemblance  between  these 
two  men  as  to  tendencies  and  modes  of 
operation  is  still  more  important,  and  es- 
pecially as  helping  us  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween two  distinct  orders  of  human  genius. 
Upon  this  resemblance  we  desire  to  dwell 
at  some  length. 

Luther  and  Spurgeon  are  both  grossly 
realistic,  Tbey  are  both  groundlings.  In 
their  art,  they  build  after  the  simple,  but 
grand  style  of  tiie  Cyclops;  they  have 
no  upward  reach ;  with  no  delicate  step- 
pings  do  they  haunt  the  clouds ;  because 
they  im'U  not  soar,  they  draw  the  sky  down 
low  about  them,  and,  wrapping  themselves 
about  with  its  thunders  and  its  sunlights, 
play  with  these  mysteries  as  with  magnifl- 
oent  toys.  Li  them  there  is  no  subtilizing 
of  human  affections,  of  human  fears,  or  of 
human  &ith.    All  these  maintain  their  al- 


liance magnetieally,  by  channels  seen  or 
unseen,  but  forever  ^e/f,  with  the  earlli, 
and,  Antsns-like,  from  the  earth  they  de- 
rive all  their  peculiar  strength  as  sentU 
ments  of  the  human  heart 

How  widely  difierent  are  these  men 
from  Bacon,  Kant,  or  Flchte, — or,  to  com* 
pare  them  more  directl|y  with  the  artists 
of  literature,  by  what  chasms  of  space  aie 
they  removed  from  Milton,  Shakspeaie, 
and  even  from  Homer,  who,  although  he 
was  a  reaHtt,  yet  had  eagles'  wings,  and 
was  at  home  on  the  earth  and  in  the  clouds, 
amongst  heroes,  amongst  the  light-footed 
nymphs,  and  amongst  the  Olympian  gods  I 
In  these  latter  the  movement  of  imagina- 
tion is  cenirifiigal,  it  sustains  itself  in  the 
loftiest  altitudes,  and  in  the  most  evanes- 
cent and  fleecy  shapes  of  thought  it  finds 
the  materials  fh>m  which  it  wreathes  its 
climbmg,  "cloud-capped"  citadels.  The 
opposite  order  of  genius  is,  as  we  have 
previously  called  it,  centripetal,  gravitating 
earthward. 

Both  orden  are  to  be  found  among  those 
celebrated  as  pulpit  oraton, — all,  indeed, 
who  have  ranked  as  powen  in  this  depart- 
ment of  human  effort  belonging  eminently, 
nay,  we  may  almost  say  exdusicelg,  to  one 
or  the  other.  If  we  take  Spurgeon,  White- 
field,  Bunyan,  and  Luther  as  representa- 
tives of  one  order,  we  shall  have  also  rep- 
resentatives of  the  other  in  such  orators 
as  Jeremy  Taylor,  —  the  Shakspeare  of 
the  pulpit, — and,  though  in  a  very  differ- 
ent sort,  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  That  in 
which  these  two  classes  of  oraton  differ  is 
mainly  the  plane  of  their  movements,— the 
one  hardly  lifted  above  the  earth's  sur- 
face or  above  ihe  level  of  sensibility,  while 
the  other  rises  into  the  sphere  of  the 
ideal  and  impalpable.  In  the  latter  class 
there  are  vast  differences,  but  uniformly 
intellect  is  prominent  above  sensibility; 
human  faith  and  love  are  exhalant,  aspi- 
rant, and  rendered  of  a  vapory  subtilty 
by  the  interpenetration  with  them  of  the 
Olympian  sunlight  of  thought  and  imagi- 
nation. In  Beecher  this  ideality  is  of  a 
philosophic  sort.  Thought  in  him  is  forev- 
er dividing  and  illustrating  truth ;  and  that 
which  is  his  great  peculiarity  is  that  he  is 
at  the  same  time  so  strictly  pliilosophical, 
even  to  a  metaphysical  nicety,  and  so  very 
popular.  We  have  heard  him,  in  a  single 
discoune,  give  utterance  to  so  much  phil- 
osophic truth  relating  to  tlieology,  as,  if  it 
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were  spread  ont  over  a  domn  sermons  hj 
doctors  in  divinity  whom  we  have  also 
heard,  would  he  capital  sufficient  to  secure 
a  professor's  diair  in  any  theological  semi- 
nary in  tlie  country.  Yet  he  is  never 
abundant  in  analytic  statements  of  truth : 
these  in  any  one  of  his  sermons  are  "  few  " 
—  as  they  should  be — "  and  fiur  between  " : 
the  greater  portion  of  his  time  and  the  most 
mighty  eflbrts  of  his  dramatic  power  being 
devoted  to  the  irradiation  and  illustration 
of  these  truths.  This  is  the  fertiUty  of  his 
genius,  that,  out  of  the  roots  which  philos- 
ophy fiuniBhes,  it  can,  through  its  myste- 
rious broodings,  bring  forth  into  the  breath- 
ing warmth  of  lilb  organisms  so  delicate 
and  peri^t  Here  is  the  secret  of  his  pop- 
ularity. Jeremy  Taylor,  without  being  at 
all  metaphysical,  without  ever  divmg  down 
to  examine  the  beginnings  of  things  in  Na- 
ture or  in  men's  hearts,  had  an  infinitely 
more  fertile  imagination,  and  the  result 
was  therefore  more  various  and  multiplex ; 
it  reached  a  higher  point  in  the  graduated 
scale  of  ideality,  it  was  the  afflatus  of  a  di- 
viner inspiration,  and  was  more  akin  to 
the  effects  of  the  most  exalted  poetry :  yet 
it  was  of  &r  less  value  as  something  which 
was  to  operate  on  men's  minds  than  the 
result  of  Beecher's  more  pointed,  more 
scintillating  discourse  of  reason.  The  fkct 
is,  that  botli  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and 
Jeremy  Taylor  must  of  necessity  depend, 
for  any  beneficial  effects  which  they  may 
seek  to  bring  about  in  the  lives  of  their 
hearers,  upon  certain  intellectual  qualities 
already  existing  in  their  audience.  Even 
in  order  to  be  appreciated,  they  must  have 
at  least  partially  educated  audiences.  Give 
either  of  them  Whitcfield's  auditory,  and 
these  efi*ects  become  impossible.  Here  we 
come  upon  the  inert  masses,  which  can- 
not by  any  possibility  be  induced  to  ascend 
one  single  stair  in  any  upward  movement, 
but  must  be  swayed  this  way  or  that  way 
upon  a  thoroughly  dead  level. 

It  is  just  here  that  the  realistic  preaching 
of  the  Spurgeon  school  is  available,  and 
nothing  else  is.  Here  things  must  be 
taken  just  as  they  are  found,  —  must  be 
taken  and  presented  in  their  natural  color- 
ing, in  their  roughest  shape.  Polish  the 
thooght  here,  or  let  it  be  anything  save 
the  strictest  rescript  firom  Nature,  and  you 
make  it  useless  for  your  purposes.  Here 
it  is  not  the  crystal  that  is  wanted,  but 
the  unshapely  boulder.  And  provided  you 


wield  your  weapons  after  a  masterly  &sh- 
ion,  it  matters  very  little  what  your  man- 
ner or  style  may  be  as  regards  the  graces 
of  composition ;  if  only  a  giant,  you  may 
be  the  most  unseemly  and  awkward  one 
of  all  Jotunheim. 

Now  these  elementi  of  success  Spur- 
geon has  in  an  eminent  degree.  He  deals 
not  simply  with  realities  of  the  grossest 
sort,  but  with  those  which  are  forever 
present  to  common  humanity ;  he  seeks  to 
move  men  to  relig;ious  feelings  through 
precisely  the  same  means  that  they  are  dai- 
ly moved  by,  the  same  things  which  daily 
excite  whatever  of  thought  is  transacted 
in  their  cramped-up  worid  of  mind.  This 
is  particularly  evident  in  the  material 
structure  upon  which  his  sermons  pro- 
ceed. 

Preaching  fix>m  the  text,  *'  But  the  God 
of  all  grace,  who  hath  called  us  unto  His 
eternal  glory  by  Christ  Jesus,  after  that  ye 
have  Buffered  awhile,  make  you  perfect, 
stablish,  strengthen,  settle  you,"  he  causes 
the  whole  matter  to  be  indelibly  impress- 
ed on  their  minds  by  the  very  mechanical 
comparison  of  Perfection,  Establishment, 
Strengthening,  and  Settling  to  four  spar- 
kling jewels  set  in  the  jetblack  foil  of  past 
suffering.  This  is  just  that  kind  of  illus- 
tration which  his  audience  craves.  It 
matters  not  whether  he  meets  this  audi- 
ence through  a  vague  or  a  transparent 
medium,  provided  the  vagueness  or  the 
transparency  be  common  both  to  the  speak- 
er and  his  hearers.  Nothing,  for  instance, 
could  have  better  accomplished  the  end  de- 
signed, yet  nothing  could  be  more  vague, 
than  such  an  appeal  as  tlie  following:  — 
"  Have  ye  never  on  your  bed  dreamed 
a  dream,  when  your  thoughts  roamed  at 
large  and  a  bit  was  taken  from  your  Im- 
agination, when,  stretching  all  your  wings, 
^ur  toul  floated  through  tfte  Infinite,  grouping 
strange  and  marvellous  things  together^  so  that 
the  dream  rolled  on  in  something  like  supernat- 
ural splendor  f  But,  on  a  sudden,  you  were 
awakened,  and  you  have  regretted  hours 
afterwards  that  tlie  dream  was  never  con- 
cluded. And  what  is  a  Christian,  if  he  does 
not  arrive  at  perfection,  but  an  unfinished 
dream  1 "  Now  there  is  nothing  more  uni- 
versal among  the  most  unintellectual  of 
tlie  children  of  earth  than  just  this  sort  of 
mystical  reverie,  thus  grand  and  thus  in- 
conclusive, where  the  mind,  moved,  per- 
haps, to  this  enthusiastic  rapture  by  that 
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inftision  of  animal  fbrce  which  comes  from' 
a  hear^  dinner,  remaining  alwa>«  just  m' 
the  same  place,  aeema  to  irbeel  awaj,  it 
knows  not  whither,  but  seemingly,  and  aa 
it  flatters  itself,  into  the  regions  of  the  In- 
finite. Really  there  is  no  mental  rooTe*' 
ment  at  all, -^  nothing  but  an  outgoing 
through  the  myriad  channels  of  animal 
sensibility ;  yet  there  is  always  associated, 
in  such  minds,  with  reveries  like  these  a 
spiritual  elevation  approaching  to  inspira* 
tion.  "Oh,"  think  tljey,  "if  the  dream 
might  only  be  completed,  that  would  be 
the  consummation  of  a  divinely  spiritual 
being!"  On  this  association  Spurgeon 
founds  a  comparison,  which,  though  utter- 
ly fiUse  when  analyzed,  is  yet  no  less  ef- 
fective as  illustrating  the  particular  idea 
which  he  wishes  to  convey.  Such  assoda^ 
tions,  where  he  cannot  correct  them,  it  is  tlie 
business  of  the  popular  preacher  to  inherit 
as  if  they  were  his  own,  and  to  build  upon 
as  if  they  were  gospel  truths. 

Spurgeon,  agam,  is  continually  indulg- 
ing in  the  most  startling  suppositions,  and 
just  those  which  are  most  commonly  en<* 
tertained  by  vulgar  minds,  —  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  supposition  of  some  one,  him- 
self or  some  unfortunate  hearer,  dropping 
down  dead  in  his  chamber.  And,  in  gen- 
eral, he  makes  abundant  use  of  that  ap- 
prehension of  death,  which  is  fact  stronger 
in  the  tmeducated  than  in  the  more  refin- 
ed, as  a  source  from  which  he  may  gather 
thunderbolt  after  tlmnderbolt  with  which  to 
startle  the  indifierent  and  hardened  heart. 
What  matter  though  the  sentiment  to 
which  he  appeals  be  a  perverted  sentiment  1 
what  matter  how  severely  wrenched  out 
of  its  normal  channel  ?  if  through  this  tor- 
tuous channel  something  of  the  divine  truth 
reaches  the  awakened  conscience,  then  is 
there  hope,  that,  through  divine  grace  en- 
tering with  the  truth,  all  these  perversions 
and  anomalies  of  sinful  nature  may  be  set 
right,  and  the  soul  again  arrive  at  celestial 
harmony  with  the  universe. 

The  method  of  such  preaching  is  as  or- 
ganic, considering  the  circumstances,  as 
that  of  Beecher's  preaching.  The  only 
diflerence  is,  that  the  latter  finds  an  audi- 
ence that  through  intellectual  facility  is 
able  to  follow  him  in  any  path ;  while  Spur- 
geon, on  the  other  hand,  finds  his  audience 
destitute  of  any  such  facilities,  yet  finds 
them  facile-  in  every  direction  where  he 
can  bring  into  alliance  with  his  power  their 


emotions  or  their  peculiar  modes  of  men- 
tal action. 

Nor  do  the  grosser  realities  of  the  worid, 
at  present  ever  with  the  hearer,  and  as 
present  ever  with  the  preacher,  at  all  dis- 
turb the  efilciency  of  human  fhith :  indeed, 
they  form  the  most  beautifhl  relief  upon 
which  fidth  is  ever  to  be  discovered,  for 
thus  is  that  which  in  its  supernatural  al- 
liance is  entirely  heavenly  seen  shining 
through  the  lowest  bases  of  our  nature, 
Which  in  their  alliance  are  everlastingly 
associated  with  earth. 


A  TVeatiSe  on  ihe  American  Law  of  EomO' 
menu  and  Servitudes,  By  Emobt  Wash- 
BUBiv,  LL.  D.  Philadelphia :  George 
W.  Childs.  pp.640. 

"  Easbmbnts  "  is  no  easy  subject  for  a 
law-writer.  In  its  development  he  will  be 
thrown,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  bis  own 
resources  in  collating  and  unfolding  the 
topics,  for  the  literature  upon  the  subject 
existing  in  our  own  language  is  so  meagre 
that  the  form  of  its  presentation  has  not 
been  cast  in  any  conventional  mould.  We 
have  heretofore  had  no  American  treatise 
whatever  upon  the  general  subject,  and 
the  English  bar  has  fhmished  us  only  with 
that  of  Gale  and  Whately,  which  almost 
wholly  ignores  the  American  cases.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  it  required  an  orig- 
inal and  fresh  intellectual  efibrt  to  gath<' 
er  together  the  hundreds  of  abjudications 
scattered  through  our  various  State  re- 
ports, classify  them,  compare  them,  study 
them,  and  construct  a  horoogeneotis  and 
extensive  analysis  of  their  doctrine.  This 
sort  of  distillation,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
from  tiie  crude  mass,  has  been  most  thor^ 
oughly  performed  by  the  author  of  the 
work  before  us ;  and  the  result  is,  that,  in* 
stead  of  merely  making  a  book,  he  has  in- 
deed written  one.  In  reading  it,  we  recall 
the  great  authoritative  treatises  of  the  pro- 
fession, such  as  Abbott  on  Shippingj  or 
Sugden  on  Vendors,  and  we  are  also  the 
more  disgusted  with  the  hotchpots  of  the 
"  United  States  Digest,"  called  law-books. 

Professor  Washburn  is  fairly  before  the 
public  as  the  author  of  the  "  Treatise  on 
the  American  Law  of  Real  Property,"  and 
his  merits  as  a  writer  have  thus  become  so 
well  known  as  to  render  any  new  com- 
mendation superfluous.   His  style  is  plain. 
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dear,  and  oompaot. '  He  addresees  himself 
diiectlj  to  the  sulQect  of  which  he  is  treats, 
ing,  spinning  no  cucioiis  refinements  and 
admitting  no  iireleTanl  digressions.  Nor 
does  he  keep  the  reader  osciUating  he* 
tween  text  and  notesi  in  a  state  of  dizzy* 
ing,  unstable  equilibrium  which  would  task 
an  acrohate.  There  be  books  we  hare 
seen  printed,  and  heard  others  praise,  and 
that  highly,  not  to  speak  it  pro&nely,  in 
wiiich  the  text  was  so  shingled  orer  with 
layers  of  notes,  or  the  notes  were  so  un- 
derpinned by  a  slight  propphig  of  text, 
that  it  was  difflcult  to  say,  in  the  language 
of  Easements,  which  was  the  serTient  and 
which  the  dominant  tenement.  Oor  au« 
thor's  volume,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  not 
thus  bifurcat<*d.  His  law  is  in  his  text, 
and  his  sources  are  in  his  notes. 

There  is  another  feature  which  we  dare 
not  overlook,  and  that  is,  the  hearty  con- 
scientiousness with  which  the  writer  does 
liis  work.  He  takes  nothing  at  second- 
band,  but  goes  strughtway  to  the  author- 
ities. It  begets  coiifidence  in  a 'writer, 
when  he  is  enabled  to  say  for  himself,  as 
the  Professor  apologetically  does  in  his 
Pre&ce,  "  It  has  been  my  aim  to  examine 
for  myself  eveiy  reported  case  which  bore 
sufficiently  upon  the  topic  under  consid- ' 
eratioa  to  warrant  a  reference  to  it  as  an 
authority  " ;  and  when  we  are  further  told 
that  "the  cases  thus  examined  consider- 
ably exceed  a  thousand  in  nnmber,''  we 
may  form  some  conception  of  the  great 
industry  as  well  as  the  rare  literary  hon- 
esty of  the  writer. 

The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  ad- 
mirable. At  the  commencement  of  each 
chapter  we  have  the  titles  of  tlie  various 
sections,  and  each  successive  section  is  in- 
troduced by  a  statement  of  the  contents 
of  each  clause.  This  fiicilitates  search, 
though  it  necessitates  the  cumbrous  mode 
of  reference  adopted  in  the  foot-notes  to 
chapter,  section,  and  placitum. 

It  would  be  easy  for  us  to  prolong  this 
notlpe,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
an  earnest  commendation  of  the  work  to 
tlie  profession.  It  is  literally  indispensa- 
ble to  the  general  practitioner,  not  merely 
because  it  is  the  only  book  which  contains 
the  collected  law  on  the  subject  as  admin- 
istered in  this  country,,  but  also  because, 
if  it  had  a  dozen  competitors,  its  intrinsic 
vaine  would  be  all  the  more  fhlly  devel- 
oped by  the  oomporison. 


TU  Attronon^  of  the  Bible.  By  O.  M* 
MiTOHBLi.,  LL.  D.  12mo.  New  York : 
Blakeman  &  Mason. 

This  work  contains  seven  Lectures,  in 
which  the  distinguished  and  lamented  au- 
thor has  undertaken  to  prove  not  only 
that  the  science  of  Astronomy  does  not 
discredit  the  inspiration  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  but  that  it  affords  many  clear 
evidences  tliat  they  are  a  Divine  Revela- 
tion. The  first  demonstrates,  against  the 
Atheist,  the  being  of  God.  The  second 
adduces  evidence  that  the  God  of  the  uni- 
verse  is  the  Jehovah  of  the  Bible.  The 
third  considers  the  cosmogony  revealed 
by  the  present  state  of  astronomy ;  and 
the  fourth  compares  the  Mosaic  account 
of  creation  with  the  theory  advanced  in 
the  preceding  lecture.  The  fifth  is  de- 
voted to  the  ancient  and  venerable  Book 
of  Job  with  reference  to  the  astronomical 
allusions  it  contains.  The  sixth  is  on  the 
astronomical  miracles  of  the  Bible;  and 
the  seventli  is  on  the  language  of  the 
Bible  with  reference  to  astronomy. 

This  brief  statement  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed is  sufficient  to  show  that  tlie  work 
is  one  of  no  ordinary  character.  The  in- 
terest the  publitjation  of  these  lectures  will 
awaken  will  be  intensified  by  the  consid- 
erations, that  they  contain  the  matured 
views  of  one  of  the  first  astronomers  of 
the  age,  on  a  subject  of  transcendent  im- 
portance, —  and  that  they  are  the  last  con- 
tributions to  the  cause  of  science  and  re- 
ligion ijrom  his  gifted  pen.  They  were 
delivered  within  the  last  few  years,  in  our 
principal  cities,  to  very  large  and  deeply 
interested  audiences;  and  their  appear- 
ance in  print  just  now  is  most  timely. 
The  question  respecting  the  relations  of 
Christianity  and  Science  to  each  other  is 
now  exciting  a  very  general  and  intense 
interest.  The  Bible  was  written  during  a 
period  in  the  history  of  the  world  when 
true  science  was  almost  unknown.  The 
writers  of  the  several  books  which  com- 
pose the  sacred  volume,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  made  no  pretensions  to  scien- 
tific investigation ;  and  they  did  not  so 
much  reason  out  as  annoujice  great  truths 
and  principles  intimately  related  to  almost 
every  department  of  human  knowledge. 
These  venerable  writings  have  been  and 
now  are  subjected  to  a  test  which  no  oth- 
er professed  revelation  has  been  able  to 
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bear.  If,  then,  it  shall  be  foand  that  their 
direct  teachings  and  tlieir  nomerous  ref- 
erences to  the  works  of  Nature  harmo- 
nize with  the  averments  of  science  in  this 
ajre  of  its  greatest  achievements,  —  still 
more,  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  different 
sciences,  unknown  when  thejr  were  writ- 
ten, strongly  corroborate  their  teachings, 
direct  and  indirect,—  it  will  be  difficult  for 
t*andid  minds  to  resist  the  conviction  that 
tlieir  origin  is  Divine. 

No  one  of  the  sciences  was  less  imdeiv 
stood,  in  those  remote  ages,  than  Astron- 
omy ;  and  yet  to  no  part  of  the  works  of 
Nature  does  the  Bible  make  more  frequent 
references  than  to  the  heavenly  bodies. 
In  this  department,  therefore,  if  anywhere, 
we  might  expect  to  find  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  teachings  of  science  and  reve- 
lation. But  the  impartial  reader  will  rise 
from  the  perusal  of  this  volume,  not  only 
with  his  faith  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  confirmed,  but  with  the  convic- 
tion that  the  sublime  science  of  Astronomy 
affords  a  fiur  more  just  conception  of  the 
pregnant  meaning  of  the  eloquent  lan- 


guage of  Job,  David,  and  Isaiah,  than 
without  it  we  could  attain. 

These  lectures  will  be  regarded  as  the 
more  valuable,  because  they  are  the  rol- 
untary  contribution  of  a  Christian  layman, 
as  well  as  of  a  man  of  eminent  scientific 
attainments,  to  the  great  argument  on 
which  depends  the  religious  fiuth  of  man- 
kind. Possessing  a  mind  of  extraordinary 
powers,  trained  under  the  promptings  of  an 
intense  thirst  for  knowledge  to  patient  and 
tiiorough  investigatton,  he  made  for  him- 
self a  repntatioii  which  secures  the  strong- 
est confidence  in  his  ability  to  treat  the 
momentous  and  difilcult  questions  he  un* 
dertook  to  discuss  in  these  lectures ;  whilst 
the  remarkable  clearness  of  his  views,  his 
brilliant  imagination,  and  an  extraordinary 
affluence  of  language  and  felicity  of  expres- 
sion, both  enlighten  the  understanding  and 
gratify  the  most  cultivated  taste.  Professor 
Mitchell  did  more  than  any  other  man  to 
popularize  the  science  of  Astronomy ;  and 
the  use  he  has  made  of  it  in  defence  of 
Christianity  seems  a  fitting  termination 
of  his  noble  labors. 


RECENT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS 

RECEIVED  BY  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 


Country  Seats :  containing  IJthognphic  De- 
signs for  Cottages,  Villas,  Mansions,  etc.,  with 
their  Accompanying  Oatboildings ;  also,  Coun- 
try Churches,  City  Buildings,  Railway -Sta- 
tions, etc.,  etc.  By  Henry  Hudson  Holly, 
Architect.  New  York.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
4to.    pp.xiv.,  17L    $3.60. 

A  Tanked  Slcein.  By  Albany  Fonblanqne, 
Jr.  Boston.  T.  0.  H.  P.  Bomham.  8vo. 
paper,    pp.  217.    50  cts. 

PoUtical  Fallacies:  An  Examination  of  the 
False  Assumptions,  and  Refutation  of  the  So- 
phistical Reasonings,  which  have  brought  on 
this  Civil  War.  By  George  Junkin,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.  New  York.  C.  Scribner.  12mo.  pp. 
332.    S1.25. 

The  Resources  of  California,  comprising  Ag- 
riculture, Mining,  Geography,  Climate,  Com- 
merce, etc.,  etc.,  and  the  Fast  and  Future  De- 
velopment of  the  State.  By  John  S.  Hittel. 
San  Francisco.  A.  Roman  &  Co.  12mo.  pp. 
xvi.,46^.    $L50. 


Wild  Scenes  in  South  America;  or,  Life  in 
the  Llanos  of  Venezuela.  By  Don  Ramon 
Paez.  New  York.  C.  Scribner.  12mo.  pp.  x., 
502.  $1.50. 

The  Song  of  Iron  and  the  Song  of  Slaves; 
with  other  Poems.  By  Kane  O'Donnell.  Phil- 
adelphia. King&Baird.  18mo. .pp.72.  50 cts. 

Recollections  of  Venice.  By  Charles  Heniy 
Jones.  Reading,  Pa.  B.  F.  Owen.  18mo. 
pp.  81.    25  cts. 

Miscellanies.  By  James  B.  Everhart.  West 
Chester.  Edward  F.  James,  pp.  viii.,  300. 
$1.00. 

The  Foggy  Night  at  OflTord.  By  Mrs.  Hen- 
ry Wood.  Philadelphia.  T.  B.  Peterson  & 
Brothers.    8vo.    paper,    pp.  67.    25  cts. 

The  Sleeping  Sentinel.  By  Francis  de  Haes 
Janvier.  Philadelphia.  T.  B.  Peterson  & 
Brothers.    16mo.    paper,    pp.  19.    10  cts. 

Inside  Out.  A  Curious  Book.  By  a  Singular 
Man.  New  York.  Miller,  Mathews,  &  Clas- 
back.    16mo.    pp.  viiL,  364.    $L25. 
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Arbitiwry  Arrests  in  the  South;  or,  Scenes 
from  the  Experience  of  tn  Alabama  Unionist 
Bj  R.  S.  Tharin,  A.  H.  New  York.  John 
Bradtmm.    16mo.    pp.  245.    $1.00. 

Three  Tears  in  Chm.  New  York.  Follett, 
Foster,  &  Co.    16mo.    pp.  vill.,  158.    75  cts. 

A  Histoxy  of  the  Law,  the  Courts,  and  the 
Lawyers  of  Maine,  firom  its  Colonization  to  the 
Earlr  Part  of  the  Present  Ccntuiy.  By  Wil- 
lim  Willis.  Portland.  Bailey  &  Noyes.  8to. 
pp.  712.    98.00. 

Lectures  on  the  ffistory  of  the  Jewish  Church. 
Parti.  Abraham  to.  S«muel.  By  Arthur  Pen- 
rfayn  Stanley,  D.  D.,  Begins  Professor  of  £o- 
clesiastical  Histoiy  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  Canon  of  Christ  Church.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.  New  York.  C.  Scribner.  8vo.  pp. 
xi.,573.    $3.00. 

Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture,  together 
with  Reports  of  Committees  appointed  to  visit 
the  County  Societies.  With  an  Appendix,  con> 
taining  an  Abstract  of  the  Finances  of  the 
County  Societies  ibr  1862.  Boston.  Wright 
&  Potter,  State  Printers.    8vo.    pp.  424. 

Abstract  of  Returns  of  the  Agricultural 
Societies  of  Massachusetts,  1862.  Edited  by 
Charles  L.  Flint,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture.  Boston.  Wright  &  Potter, 
State  Printers.    8vo.    pp.  260. 

Man*s  Cry,  and  God's  Gracious  Answer.  A 
Contribution  toward  the  Defence  of  the  Faith. 
By  the  Rev.  6.  Franklin.  New  York.  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.    18mo.    pp.  94.    25  cts. 

The  Trapper's  Daughter.  A  Story  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  By  Gnstave  Aimard.  Phil- 
adelphia.   T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers.   60  cts. 

The  New  American  Cyclopsddia:  A  Popular 
Dictionary  of  General  Knowledge.  Edited  by 
George  Ripley  and  Charles  Dana.  Vol  urn  e 
XVI.  V-Zwimcr.  With  a  Supplement.  New 
York.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  8vo.  pp.  850,  x.,  8. 
$3.00. 

Wanderings  of  a  Beauty.  A  Tale  of  the 
Real  and  the  Ideal.  By  Mrs.  Edwin  James. 
New  York.  G.  W.  Carleton.  12mo.  paper. 
pp.243.    75  cts. 

Observations  on  China  and  the  Chinese.  By 
W.  L.  G.  Smith,  late  U.  S.  Consul  at  Shang- 
hai.  New  York.  6.  W.  Carieton.  12mo. 
pp.  216.    $1.00. 

The  New  and  Complete  Tax-Payer's  Manu- 
al: containing  the  Direct  and  Excise  Taxes; 
with  the  Recent  Amendments  by  Congress,  and 
the  Decisions  of  the  Commissioner;  also  Com- 
plete Marginal  References,  and  an  Analytical 
Index,  showing  all  the  Items  of  Taxation,  the 
Mode  of  Proceeding,  and  the  Duties  of  the 
Officers.  With  an  Explanatory  Preface.  New 
Yoik.  D.  Appleton  &  Ce  8vo.  paper,  pp. 
148,36.    75  cts. 


The  National  Tax -Law,  as  amended;  em- 
bodying all  the  Official  Decisions,  Official  List 
of  Assessors  and  Collectors,  Alphabetical  Sched- 
ule of  Taxable  Articles,  Copious  Indexes,  etc., 
with  a  Complete  Compenditmi  of  Stamp-Du- 
ties,  and  an  Explanatory  Preface.  Compiled 
and  Arranged  by  Edward  H.  Hall,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  New  York.  G.  W.  Carleton.  12mo. 
paper,    pp.  136.    50  cts. 

Pre-Adamite  Man :  The  Story  of  the  Human 
Race,  from  Thirty-Five  Thousand  to  One  Hun- 
dred Thousand  Years  ago.  By  Griffin  Lee,  of 
Texas.  New  York.  Sinclaur  Tousey.  12mo. 
pp.406.    $1.25. 

On  the  Origin  of  Species:  or,  The  Causes  of 
the  Phenomena  of  Organic  Nature.  A  Course 
of  Six  Lectures  to  Working-Men.  By  Thom- 
as H.  Huxley,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  L.  S.,  Professor  of 
Natural  History  in  the  Jermyn-Street  School 
of  Mines.  New  York.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
12mo.    pp.  150.    75  cts. 

The  Results  of  Slavery.  By  Augustus  Co- 
chin, Ex-Maire  and  Municipal  Councillor  of 
Paris.  Translated  by  Mary  L.  Booth.  Boston. 
Walker,  Wise,  &  Co.  12mo.  pp.  x.,  413. 
$1.50. 

A  Text -Book  on  Penmanship;  containing 
all  the  EsUblished  Rules  and  Principles  of  the 
Art,  with  Rules  for  Punctuation,  Directions  and 
Forms  for  Letter-Writing,  to  which  are  added 
a  Brief  History  of  Writing,  and  Hints  on  Writ- 
ing-Materials,  etc.,  etc  For  Teachers  and  Pu- 
pils. Adapted  for  Use  in  Schools,  Academies, 
and  Commercial  Colleges,  in  Connection  with 
any  Well-Arranged  Series  of  Copy-Books.  By 
H.  W.  Ellsworth,  Teacher  of  Penmanship  iu 
the  Public  Schools  of  New  York  City,  etc 
New  York.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  12mo.  pp. 
xviii.,232.    $1.50. 

The  Gentle  Skeptic;  or.  Essays  and  Conver- 
sations of  a  Country  Justice  on  the  Authen- 
ticity and  Truth  of  the  Old  Testament  Records. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  Walworth.  New  York. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    12mo.    pp.  368.    $L50. 

The  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua  critical- 
ly Examined.  By  the  Right  Rev.  John  Wil- 
liam  Colenso,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  NataL  Part  H. 
New  York.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  12mo.  pp. 
303.    $1.25. 

Annette;  or.  The  Lady  of  the  Pearls  By 
Alexander  Dumas  the  Younger.  Translated 
by  Mrs.  W.  R.  A.  Johnson.  Philadelphia. 
T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers.  8vo.  paper,  pp. 
173.    50  cts. 

My  Southern  Friends.  By  Edmund  Kirke, 
Author  of  ''  Among  the  Pines."  New  York. 
G.  W.  Carleton.  16mo.  paper,  pp.  808.  50 
cts. 

Letters  on  the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel.  By 
Francis  Wayland.  Boston.  Gould  &  Lincoln. 
16mo.    pp.  210.    60  cts. 
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Cavalry;  it$  Hntorj,  Management,  and  Uses 
in  War.  By  J.  Eoemer,  LL.  D.,  late  an  Offi- 
cer in  the  Service  of  the  Netherlands.  With 
ninstratiotu.  New  York.  D.  Van  Noetrand. 
8vo.    pp.615.    $5.00. 

Mj^steriee  of  Life,  Death,  and  Futurity.  n« 
luBtrated  from  the  Best  and  Latest  Authorities. 
By  Horace  Welby,  Author  of  "-Signs  before 
Death,'*  etc  New  York.  J*  G.  Gregory* 
12mo.    pp.  856.    $1.50. 

Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery :  or,  Year^ 
Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art  for  1863« 
Exhibiting  the  most  Important  Discoveries  and 
Improvements  in  Mechanics,  Useful  Arts,  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,  Chemistiy,  Astronomy,  Geol- 
ogy, Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Meteorol- 
ogy, Geography,  Antiquities,  etc.  Together 
with  Notes  on  the  Progress  of  Science  dur- 
ing the  Year  1863;  a  List  of  Recent  Scientific 
Publications;  Obituaries  of  Eminent  Scientific 
Men,  etc.  Edited  by  David  A.  Wells,  A.  M., 
M.  D.  Boston.  GoiUd  &  Lincoln.  12mo.  pp. 
343.    $1.50. 

The  United  SUtes  Bank  Law.  An  Act  to 
provide  a  National  Currency,  secured  by  a 
Pledge  of  United  States  Stocks,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Circulation  and  Redemption  there- 
of. Approved  February  25, 1863.  New  York, 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  8to.  paper,  pp.  xii.,  28. 
25  eta. 

Harper's  Pictorial  History  of  the  Great  Re- 
bellion in  the  United  States.  New  York.  Har- 
per &  Brothers.  4to.  paper.  Kos.  1-4.  pp. 
84,  each.    ^  cts. 

Around  the  Pyramids:  being  a  Tour  in  the 
Holy  Land,  and,  incidentally,  through  Several 
European  Countries,  and  Portions  of  Africa, 
during  the  Years  1859-60.  By  Aaron  Ward. 
New  York.  G.  W.  Carleton.  12mo.  pp.  309, 
$1.00. 

Marked  for  Life.  Edited  by  Marlay.  New 
York.  G.  W.  Carleton.  12mo.  pp.  216. 
$1.00. 

A  Book  of  Nonsense.  By  Edward  Lear. 
From  the  Tenth  London  Edition.  With  Many 
Kew  Pictures  and  Verses.  Philadelphia.  Wil- 
lis P.  Hazard,    long  8vo.    pp.  112.    $1.00. 

German  Lyric  Poetiy.  A  Collection  of  Songs 
and  Ballads.  Translated  from  the  Best  Ger- 
man Lyric  Poets.  With  Notes.  By  Charles 
T.Brooks.  Philadelphia.  Willis  P.  Hazard. 
16mo.    pp.  XX.,  400.    $1.25. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Principle:  A  "Price 
Lecture,'*  delivered  in  Trinity  Church,  Bos- 
ton. By  F.  D.  Huntington,  D.  D.,  Rector  of 
Emmanuel  Church.  Boston.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.    16mo.    paper,    pp.  40.    10  cts. 


Incidents  in  My  life.  By  D.  D.  Howe. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Judge  Edmonds. 
New  York.  G.  W.  Carleton.  16mo.  pp.315. 
$1.25. 

Chaplain  Fuller:  being  a  Life-Sketch  of  a 
New-England  Clergyman  and  Army  Chaplain. 
By  Richard  F.  Fuller.  Boston.  Walker,  Wise, 
&Co.    12mo.    pp.  ri.,842.    $1.90. 

The  Conscript  A  Tale  of  War.  By  Alex- 
ander Dumas.  Philadelphia.  T.  B.  Petersra 
&  Brothers.    12mo.    pp.  400.    $1.50. 

Moses  Right,  and  Bishop  Colenso  Wrong; 
being  Popular  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Cumming,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  F« 
New  York.  John  Bradbum.  12mo.  pp.  271. 
$1.00. 

Instruction  for  Heavy  Artilleiy ;  prepared 
by  a  Board  of  Officers,  for  the  Use  of  the  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes.  With  Service  of  a  Gun 
mounted  on  an  Iron  Carriage.  Illustrated  by 
Thirty-Nine  Plates.  New  York.  D.VanNoa- 
trand.    12mo.    pp.  xvi.,  254.    $2.00. 

The  Works  of  Charles  Dickens.  Household 
Edition.  Illustrated  from  Drawings  by  F.  O. 
C.  Darley  and  John  Gilbert.  A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities.  In  Two  Volumes.  New  York.  Shel- 
don &  Co.    16mo.    pp.  259, 256.    $2.00. 

Two  Pictures;  or.  What  We  Think  of  Our- 
selves, and  What  the  Worid  Thinks  of  Us. 
By  M.  J.  Mcintosh.  New  York.  D.  Appleton 
&Co.    12mo.    pp.476.     $L50. 

Union  Fourth  Reader:  embracini;  a  FuU- 
Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  Rhetorical 
Reading;  with  Numerous  Exercises  for  Prac- 
tice, both  in  Prose  and  Poetiy,  Various  in  Style, 
and  carefully  adapted  to  the  Purposes  of  Teach- 
ing in  Schools  of  Every  Grade.  By  Charies  W. 
Sanders,  A.  M.  New  York.  Ivison,  Phinney, 
&  Co.    12mo.    pp.  408.    $1.00. 

"Drifting  About";  or.  What  "  Jeems  Pipes 
of  Pipesville  "  Saw  and  Did.  An  Autobiog- 
raphy. By  Stephen  C.  Massett.  With  Many 
Comic  Illustrations  by  Mullen.  New  York. 
G.  W.  Carleton.    12mo.    pp.  371.    $1.25. 

^larian  Grey;  or.  The  Heiress  of  Bedstone 
HaU.  By  Mrs.  Maiy  J.  Holmes,  Author  of 
"  Lena  Rivers,"  etc.  New  York.  G.W.  Carle- 
ton.   12mo.    pp.400.    $1.25. 

The  Races  of  the  Old  Worid:  A  Manual  of 
Ethnology.  By  Charles  L.  Brace,  Author  of 
*'  Hungaiy  in  '51,"  "  Norse-Folk,"  etc.  New 
York.  C.  Scribner.  small  8vo.  pp.  xvi.,  640. 
$2.00. 

Paris  in  America.  By  Dr.  Ren  6  Lefebvro 
(^douard  Laboulaye).  Translated  by  Mary 
L.  Booth.  New  York.  C.  Scribner.  12mo. 
pp.373.    $1.25. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALBUMS, 

Carb  |pijflt00rap]^s  d  €tlthxiiuB, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  COPIES  OF  FINE  ENGRAVINGS,  STATUARY,  ETC. 
FOR      ALBUMS. 


Otb  house  lint  introduced  these  bcautlfhl  and  desirable  souvenirs  Into  the  American  market,  and 
oar  BMortmcnt  U  unrivailed  in  extent  and  gudlitif, 

TI1&  Trado  supplied  oa  most  faYoralild  Terms. 

EDWARD  &  HENRY  T.  ANTHONY, 

gtanirfkrtttriers  anb  Importers  of  Ij^otograp^ic  ^atmals, 

601  BBOABWAT,  KBW  YORK, 

(Three  doors  fi-om  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel.) 

4^  Our  assortment  </  Card  Photographs  qf  celebrated  men  is  tet\fold  thai  0/ any  other  hotue, 
\ii^  Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp. 


TO  MDIVIDUAL  READERS  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

Tlie  merits  we  claim  for  the  Photographic  Albums  of  our  manufacture  arc  beauty  qf  finish  and 
durability,  '\\licre\'er  shown  in  comparison  witli  others,  cither  of  foreign  or  domestic  production, 
Um7  are  preferred  on  this  account. 

We  make  some  fifty  different  stylos,  containing  12, 20, 24,  30, 30, 40, 48,  50,  GO,  72,  100,  200,  or  .300 
portraits^  as  may  be  deitired. 

The  prices  vary  according  to  size  and  stylo.  37}c,  OOc,  OOc,  1.00,  1.25,  1.50,  2.00,  2.50,  .3.00,  3J35,  3.50, 
3.75,  4.00, 4-50,  6.00,  5.50,  6.00,  0.50,  7.50, 8.00,  10.00,  12.00,  18.00,  25.00,  30.00,  and  upwards. 

On  receipt  of  any  of  the  above  amounts  we  will  forward  by  express  an  Album  of  the  value  of  tlic 
money  received. 

EDWABD  A;  HENBY  T.  ANTHONY, 

Tlirce  doors  from  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 

49- We  hare  always  on  hand  also  an  extensive  assortment  of  ST£R£OSCOriC  VIEWS  and 
6TEBEOSCOPES. 

BRADY'S  WAB  VIEWS.  By  special  arrangement  wo  publish  this  remarkable  series , 
IHustrating  scenes  and  incidents  of  tho  War  for  the  Union,  in  Album  sizo  and  Stereoscopic  form. 

Gatalogues  sent  on  rcccliit  of  stamp* 
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J^4M;»t0ga  J^jrrinjsi  pmeiial  f  njsttttttt. 

THIS  IXSTTTUTTON  WAS  FSTABUSnKD  TO  MKBT  TFTE  WANTS  (F  A  CLASS  OF  PATTIWTS  Wlf^  Finn. 
tiM  ii«!cenity  of  learing  their  homM  lor  miidieaJ  aid.  lU  kicstk>a  wm  choMD  in  Tteir  of  tbo  medieiiial  adtmatrngmid 
the  9priO(|[f. 

Hnce  grmdnatliDg  at  the  New  Tork  M*dto«t  UnWendtj,  we  ham  availed  aarwWcs  of  the  fneiUtWe  fband  onlt  InoarKrfi 
cities  for  the  Ptady  ofdimafte,  and  have  given  f>p«ci»t  attention  to  thmw  of  Wom^o ;  aluo.  of  the  Tbmat,  Ileart,'aMi  Latif^ 

A*  a  medical  practitioner  we  treat  all  diw^angn ;  bat  Chronle  Aflectiotiii  claim  our  priorfpal  atteotioQ. 

While  thUifl  not  a  vVnier-care,  the  in vaild  will  find  — ' —  the  fodUtke  of  a  weU^ModaeM 

acientlAc  llydropatiiic  EtUbltuhment 

The  home  repuutioa  of  a  phy  oirlan  ahonld  be  the  ban  roller  knofwiedge  of  the  TTf***ifH, 

we  refer  to  our  Circular^  and  the  reliable  ciiiafnii  of  our  villif 

The  medical  protoaeion  are  in? iced  to  acquaint  themwlvt 

S.  S.  STROWr    •' 


Rironrcss. — Rev.  BMiop  E.  8.  Janes,  D.  T>.,  New  York :  Re .   

D.  B.,  LL.  D.,  Pm^aont  of  Uuion  Colieii«i,  Scheoeetady,  N.  Y. ;  H-^- 
8aratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. ;  Uou.  J.  B.  MoKean,  Saratoga  Springs,  N 


>ga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

D.,  Kvanston,  Til. ;  Rev.  fCNfltt, 
.,  N.  Y.'t  K«v.  John  Woodbridgs, 
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18  Somnier  Street,  Boatc 
495  Br. 
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mPOETANT  lAOTS  TOE  THE  FUBU^.  .  -  w»Km«° 

7IB8T.    The  mtchlnm  manufkchired  by  the  Ororer  *  Baki  »  ai 

Bcwinc  Machine  Com  party  hove  taken  the  F1K9T  fKEMIU  'IIL 

■t  the  late  Htate  Fain  licld  in  Ni-w  York.  New  Jmry,  Pcnnaylr 
nia,  Ohio.  Indiana,  lllinoii,  Micliican,  Inwn,  Miunuri.  Kcntuck, 
Tcnneuoe,  Virginia,  North  Carulina,  Alabama,  and  California. 

SECOin).  The  work  executed  by  the  Grorer  <c  Doker  Ma- 
ehinrs  has  rt^ivi-d  the  FIRST  rUEMrT^M  at  every  btate  Fair  in 
tiio  United  butt-a  where  it  has  been  exhibited. 

THIBD.  Experience  provea  that  there  ore  only  two  ralaobl* 
sewing  machine  stitches-  THE  OROVEIl  A  DAKEU  bTITCIL 
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AN  AMERICAN  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 


Having  in  a  former  number  of  this 
magazine  attempted  to  give  some  account 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  present 
some  sketches  of  its  leading  members,* 
I  now  design  to  introduce  my  readers  to 
the  House  of  Lords. 

It  is  obviously  unnecessary  to  repeat  so 
much  of  the  previous  description  as  ap- 
pUes  to  the  general  external  and  internal 
appearance  of  the  New  Palace  of  West- 
minster. It  only  remsuns  to  speak  of  the 
hall  devoted  to  the  sessions  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  And  certainly  it  is  an  apart- 
ment deserving  a  more  extended  notice 
than  our  limits  will  allow.  As  the  finest 
specimen  of  Gothic  civil  architecture  in 
the  world,  perfect  in  its  proportions,  beau- 
tiful and  appropriate  in  its  decorations, 
the  frescoes  perpetuating  some  of  the 
most  striking  scenes  in  English  history, 
the  stsuned  glass  windows  representing 
the  Kings  and  Queens  of  the  United 
Kingdom  from  the  accession  of  William 
the  Conqueror  down  to  the  present  reign, 
the  niches  filled  with  effigies  of  the  Bar- 
ons who  wrested  Magna  Charta  from 
King  John,  the  ceiling  glowing  with  gold 
•  Ailantic  Monthly  for  December,  1861. 


and  colors  presenting  different  national 
symbols  and  devices  in  most  elaborate 
woibianship  and  admirable  intricacy  of 
design,  it  is  undeniably  worthy  of  the 
high  purpose  to  which  it  is  dedicated. 

The  House  of  Lords  also  contains  the 
throne  occupied  by  the  reigning  sovereign 
at  the  opening  and  prorogation  of  Parlia* 
ment.  Perhaps  its  more  appropriate  des- 
ignation would  be  a  State -Chair.  In 
general  form  and  outline  it  is  substan- 
tially similar  to  the  chairs  in  which  the 
sovereigns  of  England  have  for  centuries 
been  accustomed  to  sit  at  their  coronar 
tions.  We  need  hardly  add  that  no  ex- 
pense has  been  spared  to  give  to  the 
throne  such  intrinsic  value,  and  to  adorn 
it  with  such  emblems  of  national  dgnifi- 
cance,  as  to  frnnish  renewed  evidence 
of  England's  unwavering  loyalty  to  the 
reigning  house. 

In  pdnting  out  what  is  peculiar  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  I  am  aware  that  there  is 
danger  of  falling  into  the  error  of  stating 
what  is  already  familiar  to  some  of  my 
readers.  And  yet  a  traveller's  narrative 
is  not  always  tiresome  to  the  tourist' who 
has  himself  visited  the  same  localities  and 
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witnessed  the  same  scenes.  If  anxious 
for  the  "  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge/' 
he  will  cheerfully  consent  that  the  curi- 
osity of  others,  who  have  not  shared  his 
good  fortune,  should  be  gratified,  although 
it  be  at  his  expense.  At  the  same  time, 
he  certainly  has  a  right  to  insist  that  the 
extraordinary  and  improbable  stories  told 
to  the  too  credulous  voyageur  by  some 
lying  scoundrel  of  a  courier  or  some  un- 
principled valet 'de- place  shall  not  be 
palmed  upon  the  unsuspecting  public  as 
genuine  tales  of  travel  and  adventure. 

The  House  of  Lords  is  composed  of 
lords  spiritual  and  lords  temporal  As 
this  body  is  now  constituted,  the  lords 
spiritual  are  two  archbishops,  twenty-four 
bishops,  and  four  Irish  representative  prel- 
ates. The  lords  temporal  are  three  peers 
of  the  blood  royal,  twenty  dukes,  nineteen 
marquises,  one  hundred  and  ten  earls, 
twenty-two  viscounts,  two  hundred  and 
ten  barons,  sixteen  Scotch  representa- 
tive peers,  and  twenty -eight  Irish  rep- 
resentative peers.  There  are  twenty- 
three  Scotch  peers  and  eighty-five  Irish 
peers  who  have  no  seats  in  Parliament 
The  representative  peers  for  Scotland 
are  elected  for  every  Parliament,  while 
the  representative  peers  for  Ireland  are 
elected  for  life.  As  has  been  already  in- 
timated, this  enumeration  applies  only  to 
the  present  House  of  Lords,  which  com- 
prises four  hundred  and  fifly-eight  mem- 
bers,—an  increase  of  about  thirty  noble- 
men in  as  many  years. 

The  persons  selected  from  time  to  time 
for  the  honor  of  the  peerage  are  members 
of  families  already  among  the  nobility,  em- 
inent barristers,  military  and  naval  com- 
manders who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  service,  and  occasionally 
persons  of  controlling  and  acknowledg- 
ed importance  in  commercial  life.  Lord 
Macaulay  is  the  first  instance  in  which 
this  high  compliment  has  been  conferred 
for  literary  merit;  and  it  was  well  under- 
stood, when  the  great  essayist  and  histo- 
rian was  ennobled,  that  the  exception  in 
his  favor  was  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  unmarried.  With  his  untimely 
death  the  title  became  extinct     Lord 


Overstone,  formerly  Mr.  Loyd,  and  a 
prominent  member  of  the  biuiking  firm 
of  Jones,  Loyd,  and  Ca  of  London,  el- 
evated to  the  peerage  in  1850,  is  with- 
out heirs  apparent  or  presumptive,  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this 
circumstance  had  a  material  bearing  up- 
on his  well -deserved  promotion.  But 
these  infi*equent  exceptions,  these  rare 
concessions  so  ungraciously  made,  only 
prove  the  rigor  of  the  rule.  Practically, 
to  all  but  members  of  noble  fanulies,  and 
men  distinguished  for  military,  naval,  or 
political  services,  or  eminent  lawyers  or 
cleigymen,  the  House  of  Lords  is  unat- 
tjunable.  Brown  may  reach  the  high- 
est range  of  artistic  excellence,  he  may 
achieve  world-wide  fame  as  an  architect, 
his  canvas  may  glow  with  the  marvellous 
coloring  of  Titian  or  repeat  the  rare  and 
delicate  grace  of  Correggio,  the  triumphs 
of  his  chisel  may  reflect  honor  upon  Eng- 
land and  his  age;  the  inventive  genius 
of  Jones,  painfully  elaborating,  through 
long  and  suffering  years  of  obscure  pov- 
erty, the  crude  conceptions  of  his  boy- 
hood, may  confer  inestimable  benefits  up- 
on his  race ;  the  scientific  discoveries  of 
Robinson  may  add  incalculable  wealth  to 
the  resources  of  his  nation :  but  let  them 
not  dream  of  any  other  nobility  than  that 
conferred  by  Nature ;  let  them  be  content 
to  live  and  die  plain,  untitled  Brown, 
Jones,  and  Robinson,  or  at  best  look  for- 
ward only  to  the  barren  honors  of  knight- 
hood. Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  for  plebeian  merit  the  only  avail- 
able avenues  to  the  peerage  are  the 
Church  and  the  Bar. 

The  proportion  of  law  lords  now  in  the 
House  of  Lords  is  unusually  large, — there 
being,  besides  Lord  Westbury,  the  pres- 
ent Lord-High-Chancellor,  no  fewer  than 
six  £x-Lord-Chancellors,  each  enjoying 
the  very  satisfactory  pension  of  five  thou- 
sand pounds  per  annum.  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  still  survives  at  the  ripe  age  of 
ninety -one ;  and  Lord  Brougham,  now 
in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  has  made  good 
his  promise  that  he  would  outlive  Lord 
Campbell,  and  spare  his  friends  the  pain 
of  seeing  his  biography  added  to  the  Hves 
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of  the  Lord-Chancellors  to  whom,  in  Lord 
Brougham's  opinion,  Lord  Campbell  had 
done  such  inadequate  justice. 

The  course  of  proceeding  in  the  House 
of  Lords  differs  considerably  from  that 
pursued  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Lord -High -Chancellor,  seated  on  the 
wool-sack,  —  a  crimson  cushion,  innocent 
of  any  support  to  the  back,  and  by  no 
means  suggestive  of  comfort,  or  inviting 
prolonged  occupation,—  presides  over  the 
deliberations  of  the  peers,  but  is  never 
addressed  by  the  speakers.  "  My  lords  " 
is  the  phrase  with  which  every  peer  com- 
mences his  remarks. 

Another  peculiarity  patent  to  the  stran- 
ger is  the  small  number  usually  present 
at  the  debates.  The  average  attendance 
18  less  than  fifly,  and  often  one  sees  only 
fifteen  or  twenty  peers  in  theur  seats. 
Two  or  three  leading  members  of  the 
Ministry,  as  many  prominent  members 
of  the  opposition,  a  bishop  or  two,  a  score 
of  dduded,  but  well-meaning  gentlemen, 
who  obstinately  adhere  to  the  unfashion- 
able notion,  that,  where  great  political 
powers  are  enjoyed,  there  are  certain  se- 
rious duties  to  the  public  closely  connect- 
ed therewith,  a  few  prosy  and  pompous 
peers  who  believe  that  their  constant 
presence  is  essential  to  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  —  such,  I 
think,  is  a  correct  classification  of  the  or- 
dinary attendance  of  noblemen  at  the 
House  of  Lords. 

This  body  possesses  several  obvious 
advantages  over  any  other  deliberative 
assembly  now  existing.  Not  the  least 
among  these  is  the  fact  that  the  oldest 
son  of  every  peer  is  prepared  by  a  care- 
ful course  of  education  for  political  and 
diplomatic  life.  Every  peer,  except  some 
of  recent  creation,  has  from  childhood  en- 
joyed all  conceivable  facilities  for  acquir- 
ing a  finished  education.  Li  giving  direc- 
tion to  his  studies  at  school  and  at  the  uni- 
versity, special  reference  has  been  bad  to 
his  future  Parliamentaiy  career.  Noth- 
ing that  large  wealth  could  supply,  or  the 
most  powerful  family-influence  could  com- 
mand, has  been  spared  to  give  to  the  fu- 
ture legislator  every  needed  qualification 


for  the  grave  and  responsible  duties  which 
he  will  one  day  be  called  to  assume.  His 
ambition  has  been  stimulated  by  the  tra- 
ditional achievements  of  a  long  line  of 
illustrious  ancestors,  and  his  pride  has 
been  awakened  and  kept  alive  by  the 
universal  deference  paid  to  his  position 
as  the  heir  apparent  or  presumptive  of  a 
noble  house. 

This  view  is  so  well  presented  in  ^^  The 
Caxtons,"  tiiat  I  need  offer  no  apology  for 
making  an  extract  from  that  most  able 
and  discriminating  picture  of  English  so- 
ciety. «^  The  fact  is,  that  Lord  Castieton 
had  been  taught  everything  that  relates 
to  property  (a  knowledge  that  embraces 
a  very  wide  circumference).  It  had  been 
said  to  him,  ^You  will  be  an  immense 
proprietor :  knowledge  is  essential  to  your 
self-preservation.  You  will  be  puzzled, 
ridiculed,  duped  every  day  of  your  life, 
if  you  do  not  make  yourself  acquunt- 
ed  with  all  by  which  property  is  assailed 
or  defended,  impoverished  or  increased. 
You  have  a  staJ^e  in  the  country :  you 
must  learn  all  the  interests  of  Europe, 
nay,  of  the  civilized  world ;  for  these  in- 
terests react  on  the  country,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  are  of  the  great- 
est possible  consequence  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Marquis  of  Castieton.'  Thus, 
the  state  of  the  Continent,  the  policy 
of  Mettemich,  the  condition  of  the  Pa- 
pacy, the  growth  of  Dissent,  the  proper 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy which  was  the  epidemic  of  Eu- 
ropean monarchies,  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  agricultural  and  manufact- 
uring population,  com -laws,  currency, 
and  the  laws  that  regulate  wages,  a  criti- 
cism on  the  leading  speakers  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  with  some  discursive  obser- 
vations on  the  importance  of  fiittening 
cattle,  the  introduction  of  flax  into  Ire- 
land, emigration,  the  condition  of  the  poor : 
these  and  such-like  stupendous  subjects  for 
reflection — all  branching  more  or  less  in- 
tricately from  the  single  idea  of  the  Cas- 
tieton property — the  young  lord  discuss- 
ed and  diqxjsed  of  in  half  a  dozen  prim, 
poised  sentences,  evincing,  I  must  say  in 
justice,  no  inconsiderable  information,  and 
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a  mighty  solemn  tarn  of  mind.  The 
oddity  was,  that  the  subjects  so  selected 
and  treated  should  not  come  rather  from 
some  young  barrister,  or  mature  political 
economist,  than  from  so  gorgeous  a  lily 
of  the  field." 

But  to  all  these  preeminent  advanta- 
ges of  early  education  and  training  there 
must  be  added  the  invaluable  opportuni- 
ties of  enlarged  and  extended  legisladve 
experience  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
If  we  examine  the  antecedents  of  some 
of  the  most  prominent  men  now  in  the 
House  of  Ixnds,  we  shall  discoTer  abun- 
dant evidence  of  this  fact  Earl  Russell 
was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  more  than  thirty  years ;  Earl  Derby, 
more  than  twenty -five  years;  the  Earl 
of  Shailesbury,  for  about  twenty -four 
years ;  the  Dt^e  of  Richmond,  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, for  about  the  same  period.  And 
of  the  present  House  of  Commons  more 
than  fifly  members  are  heirs  apparent  or 
presumptive  to  existing  peerages. 

And  then  there  is  the  further  circum- 
stance that  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords 
are  for  life.  Members  of  this  body  do 
not  stand  in  fear  of  removal  by  the  votes 
of  disappointed  or  indignant  constituents. 
Entirely  independent  of  public  opinion, 
they  can  defy  the  disapprobation  of  the 
masses,  and  smile  at  the  denunciation  of 
the  press.  Undoubtedly,  this  fact  has  a 
twofold  bearing,  and  deprives  the  peers 
of  that  strong  incentive  to  active  exer^ 
tion  and  industrious  legislation  which 
the  House  of  Commons,  looking  direct- 
ly to  the  people  for  support  and  continu- 
ance, always  possesses.  Yet  the  advan- 
tages in  point  of  prolonged  experience 
and  ever  increasing  familiarity  with  the 
details  of  public  business  are  unquestion- 
able. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  there  are  many 
noblemen  upon,  whom  these  rare  facili- 
ties of  education  and  this  admirable  train- 
ing for  public  life  would  seem  to  have 
been  wasted.  As  Americans,  we  must 
be  pardoned  for  expressing  our  belief  in 
the  venerable  doctrine  that  there  is  no 
lojel  road  to  learning.     If  a  peer  of 


the  realm  is  determined  to  be  a  dunce, 
nothing  in  the  English  Constitution  pre- 
vents him  fi^m  being  a  dunce,  and  ^*  not 
all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards"  can 
make  him  a  scholar  or  a  statesman.  If, 
resting  securely  in  the  conviction  that  a 
nobleman  does  not  need  to  be  instruct- 
ed, he  will  not  condescend  to  study,  and 
does  not  avail  himself  of  his  most  envia- 
ble  advantages,  whatever  may  be  his  so- 
cial rank,  his  ignorance  and  incapacity 
cannot  be  disguised,  but  wiU  even  become 
more  odious  and  culpable  in  the  view  of 
impartial  criticism  by  reason  of  his  con- 
spicuous position  and  his  n^ect  of  these 
very  advantages. 

But  frequent  as  these  instances  are,  it 
will  not  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that 
the  wh<^e  peerage  would  jusdy  fall  un- 
der such  censure.  Nor  wiU  it  be  thought 
surprising  that  the  House  of  Lords  eon- 
tains  a  considerable  number  of  men  of 
sterling  ability,  statesmen  of  broad  and 
comprehensive  views,  accustomed  to  deal 
with  important  questions  of  public  inter- 
est and  national  policy  with  calm,  de- 
liberate judgment,  and  far-reaching  sa- 
gacity. Hampered  as  they  certainly  are 
by  a  traditional  conservatism  often  as 
much  at  variance  with  sound  political 
philosophy  as  it  is  with  the  lessons  of  all 
history,  and  characterixed  as  their  atti- 
tude towards  foreign  nations  always  has 
been  by  a  singular  want  of  all  generos- 
ity, still  it  must  be  confessed  that  their 
steady  and  unwavering  adherence  to  a 
line  of  conduct  which  has  made  EngUnd 
feared  and  her  power  respected  by  every 
country  in  the  world  has  a  >^rtain  ele- 
ment of  dignity  and  manly  self-reliance 
which  compels  our  admiration.  And 
while  they  have  been  of  late  so  frequent- 
ly outwitted  by  the  flexible,  if  not  tortu- 
ous, policy  of  Louis  Napoleon,  it  yet  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  firm  and 
unyielding  course  of  the  English  Minis- 
try will  not  in  the  end  prove  quite  as 
successful  as  the  more  Machiavellian  man- 
agement of  the  French  Emperor. 

I  hardly  know  how  to  describe  accurate- 
ly the  impresdon  made  upon  the  mind 
of  an  American  by  his  first  visit  to  the 
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House  of  Lords.  What  memories  haunt 
him  of  the  Norman  Conquest  and  the 
Omsades,  of  Magna  Charta  and  the  Emg- 
Maker,  of  noblemen  who  suffered  with 
Charles  L  and  supped  with  Charles  11., 
and  of  noblemen  still  later  whose  &m- 
ily-pride  looked  down  upon  the  House 
of  Hanover,  and  whose  banded  political 
power  and  finely  lavished  wealth  check- 
ed the  brilliant  career  of  Napoleon,  and 
maintained  the  supremacy  of  England 
on  sea  and  land! 

Enter,  then,  the  House  of  Lords  with 
these  stirring  memories,  and  confess  frank- 
ly to  a  feeling  of  disappointment.  Here 
are  seated  a  few  weU-behaved  gentlemen 
of  all  ages,  often  carelessly  dressed,  and 
almost  invariably  in  English  morning- 
costume.  They  are  sleepily  discussing 
tpsne  uninteresting  question,  and  you  are 
disposed  to  retire  in  view  of  the  more 
powerful  attracdons  of  Drury  Lane  or 
the  Haymarket,  or  the  chance  of  some- 
thing better  worth  hearing  in  the  House 
of  Conunons.  Take  my  advice,  and  wait 
until  the  adjournment.  It  will  not  be 
long,  and  by  leaving  now  you  may  lose 
an  important  debate  and  the  sight  of 
some  men  whose  &me  is  bounded  only 
by  the  limits  of  Christendom.  Even  now 
there  is  a  slight  stir  in  the  House.  A 
nobleman  has  entered  whose  movements 
you  will  do  well  to  follow.  He  takes 
his  place  just  at  the  left  of  the  Lord- 
Chancellor,  but  remains  seated  only  for 
a  moment.  If  you  are  funiliar  with  the 
pencil  of  Punch,  you  will  recognize  him 
at  a  glance.  A  thin,  wiry,  yet  muscular 
frame,  a  singularly  marked  and  expres- 
sive face  and  mobile  features,  a  nose  that 
defies  description,  a  high  cravat  like  a 
poultice  covered  with  a  black  silk  ban- 
dage, clothes  that  seem  to  have  been 
made  for  a  much  larger  man,  and  always 
a  pair  of  old-fashioned  checked  trou- 
sers,— of  course,  this  can  only  be  Lord 
Brougham.  He  is  eighty-five  years  old, 
and  yet  his  physical  activity  would  do 
no  injustice  to  a  man  in  the  prime  of 
life.  If  you  watch  him  a  few  moments, 
you  will  have  abundant  evidence  of  his 
restless  energy.    While  we  look,  he  has 


crossed  to  the  oppoute  side  of  the  House, 
and  is  enjoying  a  hearty  laugh  with  the 
Bishop  of  Oidard.  The  round,  fiiU  fece 
of  "  Slippery  Sam"  (as  he  is  disrespect- 
frdly  called  throughout  England)  is  beam- 
ing with  appreciative  delight ;  but  before 
the  Bishop  has  time  to  reply,  the  titled 
humorist  is  on  the  wing  again,  and  in  an 
instant  we  see  him  seated  between  Eari 
Granville  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
conversing  with  all  the  vivacity  and  en- 
thusiasm of  a  school-boy.  In  a  moment  he 
is  in  motion  again,  and  has  shaken  hands 
with  half  a  dozen  peers.  Undeterred 
by  the  supematurally  solemn  counte- 
nance of  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  he 
has  actually  addressed  a  joke  to  that  dig^ 
nified  fossil,  and  has  passed  on  without 
widting  to  observe  its  effect.  A  few 
words  with  Eari  Derby,  a  little  animat- 
ed talk  with  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough, 
and  he  has  made  the  circuit  of  the  House, 
everywhere  received  with  a  welcoming 
smile  and  a  kindly  grasp  of  the  hand, 
and  everywhere  finding  willing  and  gratr 
ified  listen^^.  Possibly  that  is  pardon- 
ed to  his  age  and  eminence  which  would 
be  resented  as  impertinence  in  a  younger 
man,  but  certainly  he  enjoys  a  license 
accorded  to  no  one  else  in  this  aristocrat- 
ic assembly. 

The  didl  debate  of  the  past  hour  is 
now  concluded,  the  House  is  thin,  and 
there  are  indications  of  inunediate  ad- 
journment Remain  a  little  longer,  how- 
ever, and  your  patience  may  possibly  be 
richly  rewarded.  There  is  no  order  in 
the  discussion  of  topics,  and  at  any  mo- 
ment while  the  House  continues  in  session 
there  may  spring  up  a  debate  calling  out 
all  the  ability  of  the  leading  peers  in  at- 
tendance. After  a  short  pause  the  quiet 
is  broken  by  an  aged  nobleman  on  the 
opposition  benches.  He  rises  slowly  and 
feebly  with  the  assistance  of  a  cane,  but 
his  voice  is  firm  and  his  manner  is  forci- 
ble. That  he  is  a  man  of  mark  is  evident 
from  the  significant  silence  and  the  def- 
erential attention  with  which  his  first 
words  are  received.  You  ask  his  name, 
and  with  ill-disguised  amazement  at  your 
ignorance  a  gentleman  by  your  side  in- 
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forms  you  that  the  speaker  is  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst. 

Perhaps  the  life  of  no  public  man  in 
England  has  so  much  of  interest  to  an 
American  as  that  of  this  distinguished 
nobleman.  Bom  in  Boston  while  we  were 
still  in  a  condition  of  colonial  dependence, 
he  has  lived  to  see  his  native  land  emerge 
irom  her  state  of  vassalage,  pass  through  a 
long-protracted  struggle  for  liberty  with 
the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth,  suc- 
cessfully maintain  her  right  to  be  free  and 
independent,  advance  with  giant  strides 
in  a  career  of  unexampled  prosperity,  as- 
sume an  undisputed  position  as  one  of  the  * 
great  powers  of  Christendom,  and  finally 
put  forth  the  most  gigantic  efforts  to  crush 
a  rebellion  compared  with  which  the  con- 
spiracy of  Catiline  was  but  the  impotent 
uprimng  of  an  angry  dwarf. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  was  called  to  the  bar 
of  England  in  1804.  It  was  before  the 
splendid  forensic  successes  of  Erskine  had 
been  rewarded  by  a  seat  on  the  wool-sack, 
or  Wellington  had  completed  his  brilliant 
and  decisive  campaign  in  India,  or  the 
military  glory  of  Napoleon  had  culminat- 
ed at  Austerlitz,  or  Pitt,  turning  sadly 
from  the  map  of  Europe  and  saying, 
**  Henceforth  we  may  close  that  map  for 
half  a  century,"  had  gone  broken-hearted 
to  an  early  grave,  or  Nelson  had  defeat- 
ed the  combined  navies  of  France  and 
Spain  at  Trafalgar.  Lord  Byron  had 
not  yet  entered  Cambridge  University, 
Sir  Walter  Scott  had  not  published  his 
first  poem,  and  Canova  was  still  in  the 
height  of  his  well-earned  fame.  It  was 
before  the  first  steamboat  of  Robert  Ful- 
ton had  Texed  the  quiet  waters  of  the 
Hudson,  or  Aaron  Burr  had  failed  in  his 
attempted  treason,  or  Daniel  Webster 
had  entered  upon  his  professional  career, 
or  Thomas  Jefferson  had  completed  his 
first  official  term  as  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Lord  LyndhurBt's  advancement  to  the 
highest  honors  of  his  profession  and  to  a 
commanding  place  in  the  councils  of  his 
adopted  country  was  rapid  almost  beyond 
precedent  He  was  appointed  Solicitor- 
General -in  1819,  Attorney- General  in 


1823,  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  1826,  and 
Lord-Chancellor  in  1827.  He  remained 
in  this  office  until,  1880,  and  retired  only 
to  be  created  Lord-Chief-Baron  of  the 
Exchequer.  In  1835  he  was  again  ap- 
pointed Lord-Chancellor,  and  once  more, 
for  the  third  time,  in  1841. 

The  characteristic  qualities  of  the  or- 
atory of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  when  in  his 
prime,  were  perfect  coolness  and  self-pos- 
session, a  most  pleasing  and  plausible 
manner,  angular  ingenuity  in  dealing 
with  a  difficult  question  or  in  weakening 
the  effect  of  an  argument  really  unan- 
swerable, a  clear  and  musical  Toice,  great 
ease  and  felicity  of  expression,  and  a 
wonderful  command,  always  discreetly 
used,  of  all  the  weapons  of  irony  and  in- 
vective. He  is,  perhaps,  the  only  noble- 
man in  the  House  of  Lords  whom  Lord 
Brougham  has  ever  feared  to  encounter. 
All  these  elements  of  successful  oratory 
Lord  Lyndhurst  has  retained  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  until  within  a  year  or 
two. 

I  chanced  to  hear  this  remarkable  man 
during  an  evening  in  the  month  of  July, 
1859.  The  House  of  Lords  was  thinly 
attended.  There  had  been  a  short  and 
uninteresting  debate  on  <*  The  Atlantic- 
Telegraph  Bill,"  and  an  early  adjourn- 
ment seemed  certain.  But  at  this  junc- 
ture Lord  Lyndhurst  rose,  and,  afier  ad- 
verting to  the  fact  that  he  had  previously 
given  notice  of  his  design  to  draw  their 
lordships'  attention  to  the  military  and 
naval  defences  of  the  country,  proceeded 
to  address  the  House  upon  this  question. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  was 
a  period  of  great  and  engrossing  excite- 
ment in  England,  created  by  the  suppos- 
ed danger  of  invasion  by  France.  Vol- 
unteer rifle-companies  were  springing  up 
all  over  the  kingdom,  newspapers  were 
filled  with  discussions  concerning  the  suf- 
ficiency of  the  national  defences,  and  spec- 
ulations on  the  chances  for  and  against 
such  an  armed  invasion.  There  was, 
meanwhile,  a  strong  peace-party  which 
earnestly  deprecated  all  agitation  of  the 
subject,  maintained  that  the  sentiments 
of  the  French  Emperor  and  the  French 
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nation  were  most  friendly  to  England, 
and  contended  that  to  incur  largely  in- 
creased eiqpenses  for  additional  war-prep- 
arations was  unnecessaiy,  impolitic,  and 
ruinonaly  eztrayagant  At  the  head  of 
this  party  were  Cobden  and  Bright. 

It  was  to  answer  these  arguments,  to 
conTince  England  that  there  was  a  real 
and  positiYe  peril,  and  to  urge  upon  Her 
Majesty's  Government  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  preparing  to  meet  not  only  a 
possible,  but  a  probable  danger,  that  Lord 
Lyndhurst  addressed  the  House  of  Lords. 
He  began  by  impressing  upon  their  lord- 
ships the  fact  that  the  policy  which  he 
advocated  was  not  aggressiye,  but  strictly 
defensive.  He  reviewed  the  history  of 
previous  attempts  to  invade  England.  He 
pointed  out  the  significant  circumstance, 
that  these  attempts  had  hitherto  failed 
mainly  by  reason  of  the  casualties  to  which 
sailing-vessels  were  always  exposed.  He 
pressed  upon  their  attention  the  change 
which  steam  -  navigation  had  recently 
wrought  in  naval  warfare.  He  quoted 
the  pithy  remark  of  Lord  Falmerston, 
that  ''steam  had  converted  the  Chan- 
nel into  a  river,  and  thrown  a  bridge 
across  it." 

He  demonstrated  from  recent  history 
the  &cility  with  which  France  could 
transport  large  forces  by  sea  to  distant 
points.  Then,  in  tones  tremulous  with 
emotion,  he  drew  upon  the  resources  of 
his  own  marvellous  memory.  **I  have 
experienced,  my  lords,  something  like  a 
sentiment  of  humiliation  in  going  through 
tiiese  details.  I  recollect  the  day  when 
every  part  of  the  opposite  coast  was  block- 
aded by  an  Engli^  fleet  I  remember 
the  victory  of  Camperdown,  and  that  of 
St.  Vincent,  won  by  Sir  J.  Jervis.  I  do 
not  forget  the  great  victory  of  the  Nile, 
nor,  last  of  all,  that  triumphant  fight  at 
Trafalgar,  which  almost  annihilated  the 
navies  «f  France  and  Spain.  I  contrast 
the  poffltion  which  we  (ic6upied  at  that 
period  with  that  which  we  now  hold.  I 
recollect  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Egypt,  the  achievement  of  victory 
after  victory  in  Spain,  the  British  army 
established  in  the  South  of  France,  and 


then  the  great  battle  by  which  that  war 
was  terminated.  I  cannot  glance  back 
over  that  series  of  events  without  feeling 
some  degree  of  humiliation  when  I  am 
called  upon  to  state  in  this  House  the 
measures  which  I  deem  it  to  be  necessary 
to  take  in  order  to  provide  for  the  safety 
of  the  country." 

Then  pausing  a  moment  and  overcom- 
ing his  evident  emotion,  he  continued, 
with  a  force  of  manner  and  dignity  of 
bearing  which  no  words  can  fitly  describe, 
—  "  But  I  may  be  asked,  *  Why  do  you 
think  such  measures  requimte  ?  Are  we 
•  not  in  alliance  with  France  ?  Are  we 
not  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Russia  ? 
What  other  power  can  molest  us  ?  '  To 
these  questions,  my  lords,  my  answer  shall 
be  a  short  and  simple  one.  I  will  not 
consent  to  live  in  dependence  on  the 
friendship  or  forbearance  of  any  country. 
I  rely  solely  on  my  own  vigor,  my  own 
exertion,  and  my  own  intelligence."  It 
will  be  readily  believed  that  cheer  after 
cheer  rang  through  the  House  when  this 
bold  and  manly  announcement  was  made. 

Then,  after  alluding  to  the  immense 
armament  by  sea  and  land  which  France 
had  hurled  with  such  incredible  rapidity 
upon  the  Austrian  Empire  during  the  re- 
cent war  in  Italy,  he  concluded  by  say- 
ing,— '*  Are  we  to  sit  supine  on  our  own 
shores,  and  not  to  prepare  the  means  ne- 
cessary in  case  of  war  to  resist  that  pow- 
er ?  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  we  should 
do  this  for  any  aggressive  purpose.  What 
I  innst  upon  is,  that  we  are  bound  to 
make  every  effort  necessaiy  for  our  own 
shelter  and  protection.  Beside  this,  the 
question  of  expense  and  of  money  sinks 
into  insignificance.  It  is  the  price  we 
must  pay  for  our  insurance,  and  it  is  but 
a  moderate  price  for  so  important  an  in- 
surance. I  know  there  are  persons  who 
will  say,  *  Let  us  run  the  risk.'  Be  it 
sa  But,  my  lords,  if  the  calamity  should 
come,  if  the  conflagration  should  take 
place,  what  words  can  describe  the  ex- 
tent of  the  calamity,  or  what  imagination 
can  paint  the  overwhelming  ruin  that 
would  fiiU  upon  us  ?  I  shall  be  tdd,  per- 
haps, that  these  are  the  timid  counsels 
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of  old  age.  My  lords,  for  myself,  I  should 
run  no  risk.  Personally  I  haye  nothing 
to  fear.  But  to  point  out  posable  peril 
and  how  to  guard  effectively  against  it, 
—  that  is  surely  to  be  considered  not  as 
timidity,  but  as  the  dictate  of  wisdom 
and  prudence.  I  have  confined  myself 
to  facts  that  cannot  be  disputed.  I  think 
I  have  confined  myself  to  inferences  that 
no  man  can  successfully  contravene.  I 
hope  what  I  have  said  has  been  in  ac- 
cordance with  your  feelings  and  opinions. 
I  shall  terminate  what  I  have  to  say  in 
two  emphatic  words,  *  V<x  victis  !  '—words 
of  solemn  and  most  significant  import." 

So  spoke  the  Nestor  of  the  English  na- 
tion. Has  our  country  no  lesson  to  learn 
from  the  well-considered  words  of  this 
aged  and  accomplished  statesman  ?  Are 
we  not  paying  a  large  insurance  to  secure 
permanent  national  prosperity  ?  And  is 
it  not  a  wise  and  profitable  investment, 
at  any  cost  of  blood  and  treasure,  if  it 
promises  the  supremacy  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, the  integrity  of  our  Union,  and  the 
impartial  enforcement  of  our  laws  ? 

When  it  is  remembered  that  Lord 
Lyndhurst  was  at  this  time  in  his  eighty- 
eighth  year,  this  speech  of  nearly  an  honr 
in  length,  giving  no  evidence  from  first 
to  last  of  physical  debility  or  mental  de- 
cay, delivered  in  a  firm,  clear,  and  un- 
faltering voice,  admirable  for  its  logical 
arrangement,  most  forcible  and  telling  in 
its  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  irresisti- 
ble in  its  conclusions,  must  be  considered 
as  hardly  finding  a  parallel  in  ancient  or 
modem  times.  We  might  almost  call  it 
his  valedictory ;  for  his  lordship's  subse- 
quent speeches  have  been  infi^uent, 
and,  with,  we  believe,  a  angle  exception, 
short,  and  he  is  now  rarely,  if  ever,  seen 
in  the  House  of  Lords. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  speeches 
that  followed  this  earnest  and  eloquent 
appeal  to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of 
the  listening  peers.  They  were  mainly 
confined  to  grateful  recognition  of  the 
service  which  Lord  Lyndhurst  had  ren- 
dered to  the  nation  by  his  frank  and  fear- 
less avowal  of  those  principles  which  alone 
could  preserve  the  honor  and  indepen- 


dence of  England.  The  oppo^tion  mg- 
ed  the  most  vigorous  preparations  for  re- 
sisting invasion,  while  Her  Majesty's  min- 
isters disclaimed  any  intention  of  weak- 
ening or  neglecting  the  national  defen- 
ces. As  the  speeches,  however,  exhibit- 
ed little  worthy  of  mention  beyond  the 
presentation  of  these  points,  I  have  sup- 
posed that  a  more  general  description 
of  some  of  the  leading  members  dt  the 
Upper  House  would  be  more  interesting 
to  my  readers  than  a  detailed  account  of 
what  was  said  upon  this  particular  occa- 
sion. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  personal 
appearance  and  bearing  of  Lord  Brough- 
am. By  reason  of  his  great  age,  his  long 
Parliamentary  experience,  (he  has  been 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  House  of 
Lords  for  nearly  fifly  years,)  his  habit  of 
frequent  speaking,  and  the  commanding 
ability  of  many  of  his  public  efforts,  his 
name  as  an  orator  is  perhaps  more  wide- 
ly known,  and  his  peculiar  style  of  decla- 
mation more  correctly  appreciated,  than 
those  of  any  other  man  now  living.  It 
would  therefore  seem  unnecessary  to  give 
any  sketch  of  his  oratory,  or  of  his  man- 
ner in  debate.  Very  few  educated  men 
in  this  country  are  nnfiuniliar  with  his  el- 
oquent defence  of  Queen  Caroline,  or  his 
most  bitter  attack  upon  Mr.  Canning,  or 
his  brilliant  argument  for  Mr.  Williams 
when  prosecuted  by  the  Durham  deigy. 
Lord  Brougham  retains  to  this  day  the 
same  fearless  contempt  of  all  opposition, 
the  same  extravagant  and  often  incon- 
sistent animosity  to  every  phase  of  con- 
servative policy,  and  the  same  fiery  zeal 
in  advocating  every  measure  which  he 
has  espoused,  that  have  ever  character- 
ized his  erratic  career.  The  witty  au- 
thor of  ^^  The  Bachelor  of  the  Albany" 
has  tersely,  and  not  without-  a  certain 
spice  of  truth,  described  him  as  *'  a  man 
of  brilliant  incapacity,  vast  and  various 
miffluformation,  and  immense  moral  re- 
quirements." 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  deserves  more 
than  a  passing  mention.  Although  com- 
paratively a  young  man,  he  has  abeady 
had  a  most  creditable  career,  and  given 
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new  lustre  to  an  old  and  honored  name. 
In  polities  he  is  a  dedded  and  consistent 
Liberal,  and  he  merits  the  farorable  con- 
sideration of  all  lojal  Americans  firom 
the  ftct  that  he  has  not  failed  on  every 
proper  occasion  to  advocate  oar  cause 
with  snch  arguments  as  tbow  clearly  that 
he  iblly  understands  our  position  and  ap- 
preciates the  importance  of  the  principles 
ftr  which  we  are  contending.  It  is  a 
carious  coincidence,  that  his  style  of  ad- 
dress bears  a  close  resemblance  to  what 
may  be  called  the  American  manner. 
Rapid,  but  distinct,  in  utterance,  facile 
and  fluent  in  speech,  natural  and  grace- 
ful in  gesticulation,  he  might  ahnost  be 
transplanted  to  the  halls  of  Congress  at 
Washington  without  betraying  his  foreign 
birth  and  education. 

Lord  Derby  is  undoubte<])y  the  most 
skilful  Parliamentary  tactician  and  the 
most  accompliBhed  speaker  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  In  1884,  (when  he  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Conunons,)  Ma- 
eaulay  said  of  him,  that  ^'  his  knowledge 
of  the*  science  of  parliamentary  defence 
resembled  an  instinct."  He  is  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  the  Tories  or  Con- 
servatiTes  in  England,  and  dictates  the 
policy  of  his  party  with  absolute  despot- 
ism. Belonging  to  one  of  the  oldest  peer- 
ages in  the  kingdom,  having  already  fill- 
ed some  of  the  most  important  offices 
in  Her  Majest/s  Grovemment,  occupying 
the  highly  honorable  position  of  Chancel- 
lor of  the  University  of  Ox^nrd,  (as  suc- 
cessor of  the  first  Duke  of  Wellington,) 
an  exact  and  finished  scholar,  enjoying 
an  immense  income,  and  the  proprietor 
of  vast  landed  estates,  he  may  be  justly 
conridered  one  of  the  best  types  of  Eng- 
land's aristocracy.  He  has  that  unmistak- 
able air  of  authority  without  the  least  al- 
loy of  am^ance,  that  *<  pride  in  his  port," 
which  qoietiy  asserts  the  dignity  of  long 
descent.  As  a  speaker,  his  manner  is 
impressive  and  fi)rcible,  with  a  rare  com- 
mand of  choice  language,  an  accurate 
and  comprehenrive  knowledge  of  all  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  administration 
of  public  affairs,  and  that  entire  self-con- 
trol which  comes  fitnn  lifi»-long  contact 


on  terms  of  equality  with  the  best  socie- 
ty in  Europe  and  a  thorough  confidence 
in  his  own  mental  resources.  Lord  Der- 
by is  preeminently  a  Parliamentary  ora- 
tor, and  fiumishes  one  of  the  unusual  in- 
stances where  a  reputation  for  eloquence 
earned  in  the  House  of  Commons  has 
been  fully  sustained  by  a  successful  trial 
in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Another  debater  of  marked  abiHty  in 
this  body  is  Dr.  Samuel  Wilberforce, 
Bishop  of  Oxford.  He  is  the  third  son 
of  William  Wilberforce,  the  celebrated 
philanthropist,  but  by  no  means  inherits 
the  simplicity  of  character  and  singular 
absence  of  all  personal  ambition  which 
made  his  fether  so  widely  beloved  and 
respected.  He  is  known  as  the  leading 
exponent  of  High-Chiirch  views,  and  has 
been  heard  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  ev- 
ery question  directly  or  indirectly  affect- 
ing the  interests  <k  the  Establishment 
It  was  long  ago  said  of  him,  that,  had  he 
been  in  political  life,  he  would  surely  and 
easily  have  arisen  to  the  position  of  Pre- 
mier. He  has  for  years  been  charged 
with  a  marked  procHvity  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Puseyites;  and  his  adroitness  in 
baffling  all  attempted  investigation  into 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted 
the  discipline  of  his  diocese  has  perhaps 
contributed  more  than  any  other  cause 
to  fasten  upon  him  the  significant  sobri- 
quet to  which  I  have  abeady  alluded. 

Any  dcetch  of  the  prominent  members 
of  the  House  of  Lords  would  be  imper- 
fect whioh  should  omit  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  Lord  Westbury,  the  present 
Lord- High -ChanceUor.  Having  been 
S<^citor-€reneral  in  two  successive  Ad- 
ministrations, he  was  filling  fer  the  sec- 
ond time  the  position  of  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, when,  upon  the  death  of  Lord  Camp- 
bell, he  was  raised  to  the  wool-sack.  As 
a  Chancery  practitioner  he  was  for  years 
at  the  head  of  his  profession,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  received  the  largest  in- 
come ever  enjoyed  by  an  English  bar- 
rister. During  the  four  years  next  pre- 
ceding his  elevation  to  the  peerage  his 
average  annual  earnings  at  the  bar  were 
twenty  thousand  pounds. 
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In  the  sammer  of  1860  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  hear  the  argument  of  Lord 
Westbury  (then  Sir  Richard  Bethell)  in 
a  case  of  great  interest  and  impcn-tance, 
before  Vice-Chancellor  Wood.  The  point 
at  issue  involved  the  construction  of  a 
marriage -settlement  between  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury  and  the  Prince  Borghese 
of  Rome,  drawn  up  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  the  Prince  with  Lady 
Talbot,  second  daughter  of  the  Earl 
The  interpretation  of  the  terms  of  the 
contract  was  by  express  stipulation  to  be 
in  accordance  with  the  Roman  common 
law.  A  commission  sent  to  Rome  to  as- 
certain the  meaning  of  certain  provisions 
contjuned  in  the  contract  resulted  in  sev- 
eral folio  volumes,  embodying  *'  the  con- 
flicting opinions  of  the  most  eminent  Ro- 
man lawyers,"  supported  by  references  to 
the  Canonists,  the  decisions  of  the  **  Sa- 
cred Rota,"  the  great  tezt-writers  upon 
jurisprudence,  the  Listitutes  and  Pan- 
dects, and  ascending  still  higher  to  the 
laws  of  the  Roman  Republic  and  the 
Augustan  era. 

The  leading  counsel  in  the  kingdom 
were  retained  in  the  case,  and  unusual 
public  interest  was  enlisted.  The  amount 
at  stake  was  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
and  it  was  estimated  that  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  that  amount  had  already  been  con- 
sumed in  costs.  Legal  proceedings  are 
not  an  inexpensive  luxury  anywhere ;  but 
"  the  £e^  contention  and  the  flowing  fee  " 
have  a  significance  to  English  ears  which 
we  can  hardly  appreciate  in  this  coun- 
try. 

It  will  be  at  once  i^parent  even  to 
the  unprofessional  reader  that  most  diffi- 
cult and  complicated  questions  were  pre- 
sented by  this  case,  —  questions  turning 
on  the  exact  inteipretation  of  contracts, 
involving  delicate  verbal  distinctions,  and 
demanding  a  thorough  comprehension  of 
an  immense  and  unwieldy  mass  of  Ro- 
man law  embraced  in  the  dissenting  </tc- 
ta  of  Roman  lawyers.  It  required  the 
exercise  of  the  very  highest  legal  ability, 
trained  and  habituated  by  long  and  pa- 
tient discipline  to  grapple  with  great  is- 
sues. 


The  argument  of  Sir  Richard  Bethell 
abundantly  demonstrated  his  capacity  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  occasion,  and 
displayed  most  triumphantiy  his  perfect 
mastery  of  the  whole  subject  As  the 
time  drew  near  when  he  was  expected 
to  close  for  the  defence,  barristers  and 
students- at- law  began  to  flock  into  the 
small  and  inconvenientiy  arranged  court- 
room. A  stranger  and  a  foreigner  could 
not  but  see  at  once  that  the  Attorney- 
General  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes. 
And,  indeed,  no  one  in  the  room  more 
thoroughly  i^preciated  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  central  and  controlling  attrac- 
tion than  Sir  Richard  himself.  I  must 
be  pardoned  for  uung  an  English  slang- 
phrase,  but  I  can  convey  the  impreaaon 
which  he  inevitably  makes  upon  a  spec- 
tator in  no  other  way  than  by  saying  that 
he  is  **  a  most  magnificent  swell."  And 
I  do  this  with  the  more  confidence  as  I 
have  heard  him  characterized  in  precisely 
these  words  by  members  of  the  English 
bar.  Every  motion,  every  attitude,  indi- 
cates an  intense  self-consciousness.  The 
Eari  of  Chatham  had  not  a  greater  paa- 
sion  for  theatrical  effect,  nor  has  a  more 
consummate  and  finished  actor  ever  gra- 
ced the  stage.  If  the  performance  had 
been  less  perfect,  it  would  have  been 
ludicrous  in  the  extreme ;  for  it  did  not 
overlook  the  minutest  details.  He  could 
not  examine  his  brief,  or  make  a  sug- 
gestion to  one  of  his  associates,  or  note 
an  important  point  in  the  argument  of 
opposing  counsel,  or  listen  to  an  intima- 
tion of  opinion  from  the  Bench,  without 
an  obvious  eye  to  dramatic  propriety. 
During  the  trial,  an  attorney's  clerk 
handed  him  a  letter,  and  the  air  with 
which  it  was  opened,  read,  and  answer- 
ed was  of  itself  a  study.  Yet  it  was  all  in 
the  highest  style  of  the  art  No  possible 
fault  could  be  found  with  the  execution. 
Kot  a  single  spectator  ventured  to  smile. 
The  supremacy  of  undoubted  genius  was 
never  more  apparent,  and  never  exactr 
ed  nor  received  more  willing  worship. 
Through  the  kindness  of  a  friendly  bar- 
rister I  was  introduced  to  one  of  the  juii- 
iors  of  the  Attorney-  Greneral,  —  a  strip- 
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ling  of  about  ^i^  years  of  age.  While 
'we  were  conversing  about  the  case,  Sir 
Hkhard  turned  and  made  some  comment 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  trial ;  but  my 
firiend  would  no  more  have  thought  of 
introducing  me  to  the  leader  of  the  bar 
than  he  would  have  ventured  to  stop  the 
carriage  of  the  Queen  in  Hyde  Park  and 
present  me  then  and  there  to  Her  Majes- 
ty- 

I  remember  as  well  as  if  it  were  but 
yesterday  how  attorneys  and  junior  coun- 
sel listened  with  the  utmost  deference  to 
every  suggestion  which  he  condescended 
to  address  to  them,  how  narrowly  the 
law-students  watched  him,  as  if  some  le- 
gal principle  were  to  be  read  in  his  cold, 
hard  countenance,  and,  as  he  at  last  rose 
slowly  and  solemnly  to  make  his  long- 
expected  argument,  how  court,  bar,  and 
by-standers  composed  themselves  to  hear. 
He  spoke  with  great  deliberation  and 
distinctness,  with  singular  precision  and 
propriety  of  language,  without  any  pa- 
rade of  rhetoric  or  attempt  at  eloquence. 
After  a  very  short  and  appropriate  ex- 
ordium, he  proceeded  directly  to  the 
merits  of  the  case.  His  words  were  well- 
weighed,  and  his  manner  was  earnest 
and  impressive.  It  was,  in  short,  the 
perfection  of  reason  confidently  address- 
ed to  a  competent  tribunal. 

And  yet  his  manner  was  by  no  means 
that  of  a  man  seeking  to  persuade  a  su- 
perior, but  rather  that  of  one  comparing 
opinions  with  an  equal,  if  not  an  inferior 
mind,  elevated  by  some  accident  to  a 
position  of  factitious  importance.  One 
could  not  but  feel  that  here  was  a  pow- 
er behind  the  throne  greater  than  the 
throne  itsel£ 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  con- 
sciousness of  mental  and  professional  pre- 
eminence, sustained  by  the  unanimous 
verdict  of  public  opinion,  has  given  to 
Lord  Westbury  a  defiant,  if  not  an  inso- 
lent bearing.  The  story  is  current  at 
the  English  bar,  that,  some  years  ago, 
when  offered  a  seat  on  the  Bench,  with 
a  salary  of  %.y^  thousand  pounds,  he 
promptly  declined,  saying,  "  I  would  rath- 
er earn  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year  by 


talking  sense  than  five  thousand  pounds 
a  year  by  hearing  other  men  talk  non- 
sense." Anecdotes  are  firequent  in  illus- 
tration of  his  supercilious  treatment  of 
attorneys  and  clients  while  he  was  a  bar- 
rister. And  since  his  elevation  to  the 
wool-sack  thei-e  has  been  no  abatement 
or  modification  of  his  offensive  manner. 
His  demeanor  toward  counsel  appearing 
before  him  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
stant and  indignant  complaint  It  will 
be  remembered  by  some  of  my  readers, 
that,  not  long  since,  during  a  session  of 
the  Hou^  of  Lords,  he  gave  the  lie  di- 
rect to  one  of  the  peers,  —  an  occurrence 
almost  without  precedent  in  that  deco- 
rous body.  Far  different  from  this  was 
the  tone  in  which  Lord  Thurlow,  while 
Lord  -  Chancellor,  asserted  his  indepen- 
dence and  vindicated  his  title  to  respect 
in  his  memorable  rebuke  addressed  to 
the  Duke  of  Grafton.  K  the  testimony 
of  English  travellers  in  this  country  is  to 
be  believed,  the  legislative  assemblies  of 
our  own  land  have  hitherto  enjoyed  the 
unenviable  monopoly  of  this  species  of 
retort. 

The  House  of  Lords  contains  other 
peers  of  marked  ability  and  protracted 
Parliamentary  experience,  among  whom 
are  Earl  GranviUe,  the  Earl  of  Ellen- 
borough,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury ;  but  we  cannot  dwell 
in  detail  upon  their  individual  character- 
istics as  speakers,  or  upon  the  share  they 
have  severally  taken  in  the  public  coun- 
cils, without  extending  this  article  be- 
yond its  legitimate  limits. 

As  genius  is  not  necessarily  or  usually 
transmitted  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, while  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords 
18  an  inheritable  privilege,  it  will  be  read- 
ily believed  that  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  peers  with  no  natural  or  ac- 
quired fitness  for  legislative  duties, — men 
whose  dulness  in  debate,  and  whose  utter 
incapacity  to  comprehend  any  question 
of  public  interest  or  importance,  cannot 
be  adequately  described.  They  speak 
occasionally,  fix>m  a  certain  ill -defined 
sense  of  what  may  be  due  to  their  posi- 
tion, yet  are  obviously  aware  that  what 
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they  say  is  entitled  to  no  weight,  and  are 
greatly  refieved  when  the  nnweleome  and 
disagreeable  duty  has  been  discharged. 
They  are  the  men  who  hesitate  and  stam- 
mer, whose  hats  and  canes  are  always  in 
their  way,  and  who  have  no  very  clear 
notions  about  what  should  be  done  with 
their  hands.  A  visitor  who  chances  to 
spend  an  evening  in  the  House  of  Lords 
for  the  first  and  last  time,  while  noble- 
men of  this  stamp  are  quieting  their  ten- 
der consciences  by  a  statement  of  their 
views  upon  the  subject  under  discussion, 
will  be  sure  to  retire  with  a  very  unfa- 
vorable and  wholly  incorrect  estimate  of 
the  speaking  talent  of  English  peers. 

It  would  hardly  seem  necessary  to  de- 
vote time  or  space  to  those  members  of 
the  House  of  Lords  who  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  present  at  the  debates.  As  has 
been  already  stated,  the  whole  number 
•  of  peers  is  about  four  hundred  and  sixty, 
of  whom  less  than  twenty  -  five  are  mi- 
nors, while  the  average  attendance  is 
less  than  fifty.  The  right  to  vote  by 
proxy  is  a  peculiar  and  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  the  Upper  House,  and  vicarious 
voting  to  a  great  extent  is  common  on 
all  important  issues.  Macaulay,  many 
years  ago,  pronounced  the  House  of 
Lords  **  a  small  and  torpid  audience " ; 
and  certainly,  since  the  expression  of  this 
opinion,  there  has  been  no  increase  of 
average  attendance.  A  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  absentees  will  be  found 
among  the  "  fast  noblemen  "  of  the  king- 
dom, —  the  men  who  prostitute  their  ex- 
alted social  position  to  the  basest  purpos- 
es, squandering  their  substance  and  wast- 
ing their  time  in  degrading  disripation, 
the  easy  prey  of  accomplished  sharpers, 
and  a  burning  disgrace  to  their  order. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  they  pause  on  the 
brink  of  utter  ruin,  only  to  become  in 
their  turn  apostles  of  iniquity,  and  to 
lure  others  to  a  like  destruction.  The 
unblushing  and  successful  audacity  of 
these  titled  rouA  is  beginning  to  attract 
the  attention  and  awaken  the  fears  of 
the  better  part  of  the  English  people. 
Their  pernicious  example  is  bearing  most 
abundant  and  bitter  fruit  in  the  depraved 


morals  of  what  are  called  the  ^  lower 
classes  **  of  society,  and  their  misdeeds 
are  repeated  in  less  fashionable  quarters, 
with  less  brilliant  surroundings.  Against 
this  swelting  tide  of  corrupting  influence 
the  press  of  England  is  now  raising  its 
wanung  voice,  and  the  statements  which 
are  publicly  and  unreservedly  made,  and 
the  predictions  which  are  confidently  giv- 
en, are  very  far  from  being  welcome  to 
English  eyes  or  grateful  to  English  ears. 

Another  class  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  it  is  a  large  one,  is  most  happily 
characterized  by  Sydney  Smith  in  his 
review  of  *«  Granby."  "  Lord  Chest«r- 
ton  we  have  often  met  with,  and  suffered 
a  good  deal  from  his  lordship :  a  heavy, 
pompous,  meddling  peer,  occnp^dng  a 
great  share  of  the  conversation,  saying 
things  in  ten  words  which  required  only 
two,  and  evidently  convinced  that  he  is 
making  a  great  impression ;  a  large  man, 
with  a  large  head,  and  a  very  landed 
manner ;  knowing  enough  to  torment  his 
fellow-creatures,  not  to  instruct  them;  the 
ridicule  of  young  ladies,  and  the  natural 
butt  and  target  of  wit  It  is  easy  to  talk 
of  carnivorous  animals  and  beasts  of  prey; 
but  does  such  a  man,  who  lays  waste  a 
whole  civilized  party  of  beings  by  pros- 
ing, reflect  upon  the  joy  he  spdis  and  the 
misery  he  creates  in  the  course  of  his 
life,  and  that  any  one  who  listens  to  him 
through  politeness  would  prefer  tooth- 
ache or  ear-ache  to  his  conversation? 
Does  he  consider  the  great  uneasiness 
which  ensues,  when  the  company  has  dis- 
covered a  man  to  be  an  extremely  ab- 
surd person,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  convey  by  words 
or  manner  the  most  distant  suspicion  of 
the  discovery  ?  • 

Now,  most  nnfin-tunately,  the  noble 
House  of  Chesterton  is  still  extant,  and 
its  numerous  representatives  cherish  with 
jealous  care  every  inherited  absurdity  of 
the  family.  Their  favorite  field  of  opera- 
tions is  the  House  of  Lords,  pardy  because 
the  strict  proprieties  of  the  place  protect 
them  from  rude  and  inconvenient  inter- 
ruption, and  partly  because  they  can  be 
sure  of  a  *'  fit  audience  firand,  though  few,** 
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-^an  audience  of  equals,  yrhom  it  is  no  con- 
descension to  address.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  they  would  be  coughed  down 
or  groaned  down  before  they  had  wasted 
ten  minutes  of  the  public  time,  and  that 
they  escape  as  swift  suppression  in  the 
House  of  Lords  is  much  more  creditable 
to  the  courtesy  of  that  body  than  to  its 
just  appreciation  of  the  shortness  of  hu- 
man life.  There  is  rarely  a  debate  of 
importance  in  the  House  of  Lords  during 
which  some  one  of  the  Chesterton  family 
does  not  contribute  his  morsel  of  pompous 
imbecility,  or  unfold  his  budget  of  obso- 
lete and  exploded  prejudices,  or  add  his 
mite  of  curious  misinformation.  That 
such  painful  exhibitions  of  callow  and 
contracted  bigotry  should  so  frequently 
be  made  in  a  body  claiming  for  itself  the 
finest  culture  and  the  highest  civilization 
in  Christendom  is  certainly  a  most  morti- 
fying circumstance,  and  serves  to  show 
tliat  narrow  views  and  unstatesmanlike 
opinions  are  not  confined  to  democratic 
deliberative  assemblies,  and  that  the  choi- 
cest advant£^es  of  education,  literary  and 
political,  are  not  at  all  inconsistent  with 
Ignorance  and  arrogance. 

But  we  will  allow  his  lordship  to  tell 
his  own  story.  Here  is  his  set  speech, 
only  slightly  modified  fix)m  evening  to 
evening,  as  may  be  demanded  by  the  dif- 
ference in  the  questions  under  debate. 

'<  My  lords,  the  noble  lord  who  has  just 
taken  his  seat,  although,  I  am  bound  to 
say,  presenting  his  view  of  the  case  with 
that  candor  which  my  noble  friend  (if 
the  noble  lord  will  allow  me  to  call  him 
so)  always  displays,  yet,  my  lords,  I  can- 
not but  add,  omitted  one  important  feat- 
ure of  the  subject.  Now,  my  lords,  I 
am  exceedingly  reluctant  to  take  up  the 
time  oi  your  lordships  with  my  views  up- 
on the  subject-matter  of  this  debate ;  yet, 
my  k>rds,  as  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
who  spoke  last  but  one,  as  well  as  the  no- 
ble earl  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  the  noble  marquis  who 
addressed  your  lordships  early  in  the 
evening,  have  all  Mien  into  the  same 
mistake,  (if  these  noble  lords  will  permit 
me  to  presume  that  they  could  be  mis- 


taken,) I  must  beg  leave  to  call  your 
lordships'  attention  to  the  significant  fact, 
that  each  and  all  of  these  noble  lords 
have  failed  to  point  out  to  your  lordships, 
that,  important  and  even  conclusive  as 
the  arguments  and  statistics  of  their  lord- 
ships may  at  first  sight  appear,  yet  they 
have  not  directed  your  lordships  to  the 
very  suspicious  circumstance  that  our  no- 
ble ancestors  have  never  discovered  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  this  singular  ex- 
pedient. 

'*  For  myself,  my  lords,  I  confess  that 
I  am  filled  with  the  most  gloomy  forebod- 
ings for  the  future  of  this  country,  when 
I  hear  a  question  of  this  transcendent  im- 
portance gravely  discussed  by  noble  lords 
without  the  s%htest  allusion  to  this  vital 
consideration.  I  beg  to  ask  noble  lords, 
Are  we  wiser  than  our  forefathers  ?  Are 
any  avenues  of  information  open  to  us 
which  were  closed  to  them  ?  Were  they 
less  patriotic,  less  intelligent,  less  states- 
manlike, than  the  present  generation  ? 
Why,  then,  I  most  earnestly  put  it  to 
your  lordships,  should  we  disregard,  or, 
certainly,  lose  sight  of  their  wisdom  and 
their  experience  ?  I  implore  noble  lords 
to  pause  before  it  is  too  late.  I  solemnly 
call  upon  them  to  consider  that  the  pro- 
posed measure  is,  after  all,  only  democ- 
racy under  a  thin  disguise.  Has  it  never 
occurred  to  noble  lords  that  this  project 
did  not  originate  in  this  House  ?  that  its 
warmest  friends  and  most  ardent  and 
persevering  advocates  are  found  among 
those  who  come  from  the  people,  and 
who,  firom  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
are  incompetent  to  decide  upon  what  will 
be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  kingdom  ? 
My  lords,  I  feel  deeply  upon  this  subject, 
and  I  must  be  pardoned  for  expressing 
myself  in  strong  terms.  I  say  again;  that 
I  see  here  the  clearest  evidence  of  demo- 
cratic tendencies,  a  contempt  for  existing 
and  ancient  institutions,  and  an  alarming 
want  of  respect  for  time-honored  prece- 
dents, which,  I  am  bound  to  say,  demand 
our  prompt  and  indignant  condemna- 
tion,** etc.,  etc.,  etc.* 

*  If  any  one  of  my  readers  is  inclined  to  sus- 
pect that  I  have  drawn  upon  my  imaginaUca 
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This  is  the  regular  speech,  protracted 
in  the  same  stnun  for  perhaps  half  an 
hour.  Of  the  manner  of  the  noble  orator 
I  will  not  venture  a  description.  Any  at- 
tempt to  convey  an  idea  of  the  air  of  om- 
niscience with  which  these  dreary  plati- 
tudes are  delivered  would  surely  result 
in  failure.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
impression  which  the  noble  lord  leaves 
upon  an  unprejudiced  and  un-English 
mind  is  in  all  respects  painfid.  Indeed, 
one  sees  at  a  glance  how  absolutely  hope- 
less would  be  any  finite  effort  to  convince 
him  of  the  absurdity  of  his  positions  or  the 
weakness  of  his  understanding.  There 
he  stands,  a  solemn,  shallow,  conceited, 
narrow-minded,  imperturbable,  impracti- 
cable, incorrigible  blockhead,  on  whom 
everything  in  the  shape  of  argument  is 
utterly  wasted,  and  from  whom  all  the 
arrows  of  wit  and  sarcasm  fall  harmless 
to  the  ground.  In  fact,  he  is  perfectly 
proof  against  any  intellectual  weapons 
forged  by  human  skill  or  wielded  by  mor- 
tal arm,  and  he  awiuta  and  receives  every 
attack  with  a  stolid  and  insulting  indiffer- 
ence which  must  be  maddening  to  an 
opponent. 

I  hasten  to  confess  my  entire  incapaci- 
ty to  describe  the  uniform  personal  bear- 
ing of  a  Chesterton  in  or  out  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  is  strictly  8ui  generis.  It 
has  neither  the  quiet,  unassuming  dignity 
of  the  Derbys,  the  Shaflesburys,  or  the 
"Warwicks,  nor  the  vulgar  vanity  of  the 
untravelled  Cockney.  It  simply  defies 
accurate  delineation.  Dickens  has  at- 
tempted to  punt  the  portrait  of  such  a 
character  in  "Bleak  House";  but  Sir 
Leicester  Dedlock,  even  in  the  hands  of 

for  this  specimen  speech,  I  will  only  say,  that, 
if  he  were  my  bitterest  enemy,  I  could  wish 
him  no  more  severe  punishment  than  to  un- 
dergo, as  I  have  done,  {horresco  referena,)  an 
hour  of  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury,  and  a  few  other  kindred  spirits. 
If  he  have  no  opportunity  of  subjecting  the 
truth  of  my  statement  and  the  accuracy  of  my 
report  to  this  most  grievous  test,  I  beg  to  as- 
sure him  that  I  have  given  no  fancy  sketch, 
but  that  I  have  heard  speeches  from  these  no- 
blemen in  precisely  this  tone  and  to  exactly 
this  effect 


this  great  ardst,  is  not  a  success, — mere- 
ly because,  in  the  case  of  the  Baronet, 
selfishness  and  self-importance  are  only 
a  superficial  crust,  while  with  your  true 
Chesterton  these  attributes  penetrate  to 
the  core,  and  are  as  much  a  part  of  the 
man  as  any  one  of  his  limbs  or  any  feat- 
ure of  his  face.  A  genuine  Chesterton 
is  as  unlike  his  stupid  caricature  in  our 
own  theatres  in  the  person  of  "Lord 
Dundreary,"  as  the  John  Bull  of  the 
French  stage,  leading  a  woman  by  a  hal- 
ter around  her  neck,  and  exclainung, 
"  G—  d—  1  I  will  sell  my  wife  at  Smith- 
field,"  is  unlike  the  Englishman  of  real 
life.  Lord  Chesterton  does  not  wear  a 
small  glass  in  his  right  eye,  nor  commence 
every  other  sentence  with  "  Aw !  weally 
now."  He  does  not  stare  you  out  of  coun- 
tenance in  a  cafi,  nor  wonder  "  what  the 
Devil  that  fellaw  means  by  his  insolence." 
So  much  by  way  of  negative  description. 
To  appreciate  him  positively,  one  must 
see  hLn  and  hear  him.  No  matter  when 
or  where  you  encounter  him,  you  will  find 
him  ever  the  same ;  and  you  will  at  last 
conclude  that  his  manners  are  not  unnat- 
ural to  a  very  weak  man  inheriting  the 
traditions  of  an  ancient  and  titled  family, 
and  educated  from  childhood  to  believe 
that  he  belongs  to  a  superior  order  of  be- 
ings. 

Of  course  the  strong  point  of  a  Ches- 
terton is  what  he  calls  his  "conservar 
tasm."  He  values  everything  in  propor- 
tion to  its  antiquity,  and  prefers  a  time- 
honored  abuse  to  a  modem  blessng.  With 
a  former  Duke  of  Somerset,  he  would  pity 
Adam,  '*  because  he  had  no  ancestors." 
His  sympathies,  so  far  as  he  has  any  sen- 
timents which  deserve  to  be  dignified  by 
that  name,  are  ever  on  the  side  of  tyran- 
ny. He  condescends  to  give  his  valuable 
sanction  to  the  liberal  institutions  of  Eng- 
land, not  because  they  are  liberal,  but  be- 
cause they  are  English.  Next  afler  the 
Established  Church,  the  reigning  sover- 
eign and  the  royal  family,  his  own  order 
and  his  precious  self,  his  warmest  admira- 
tion is  bestowed  on  some  good  old-fash- 
ioned, thorough-going,  grinding  despot- 
ism. He  defends  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
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and  conaden  the  King  of  Naples  a  much- 
abused  monarch. 

If  his  lordship  has  ever  been  in  diplo- 
matic life, — an  event  highly  probable, — 
he  becomes  the  most  intolerable  nuisance 
that  ever  belied  the  noblest  sentiments 
of  ciTilized  society  or  blocked  the  wheels 
of  public  debate.  Flattered  by  the  in- 
terested attention  of  despotic  courts,  his 
poor  weak  head  has  been  completely  turn- 
ed. Hehas8eeneTer3rthingencouZ6tir(f6 
rose.  He  assures  their  lordships  that  he 
has  nerer  known  a  single  well-authenli- 
eated  case  of  oppresmon  of  the  lower  class- 
es, while  it  is  within  his  personal  knowl- 
edge that  many  of  the  best  families  (in 
Italy,  for  instance)  have  been  compelled 
to  leave  all  their  property  behind  them, 
and  fly  for  their  lives  before  an  insolent 
and  unreasoning  mob.  How  he  deluges 
the  House  with  distorted  facts  and  garbled 
statistics!  How  he  warns  noble  lords 
against  the  wiles  of  Mazzini,  the  unscru- 
pulous ambition  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  and 
the  headlong  haste  of  Garibaldi  1 

Of  course,  his  lordship's  bitterest  hatred 
and  intensest  aversion  are  reserved  for 
democratic  institutions.  Against  these  he 
wi^^es  a  constant  crusade.  Armed  cap- 
e^pie  in  his  common-sense-proof  coat  of 
mail,  he  charges  feebly  upon  them  with 
lus  blunt  lance,  works  away  furiously  with 
his  wooden  sword,  and  then  ambles  off 
with  a  triumphant  air  very  ludicrous  to 
behold.  Democracy  is  the  bite  noir  of 
all  the  Chestertons.  They  attack  it  not 
only  because  they  consider  it  a  recent 
innovation,  but  also  because  it  threatens 
the  permanence  of  their  order.  About 
the  practical  working  of  a  republic  they 
have  no  better  information  than  they  have 
about  the  institutions  of  Iceland  or  the 
pditics  of  Patagonia.  It  is  quite  enough 
for  them  to  know  that  the  theory  of  de- 
mocracy is  based  on  the  equality  of  man, 
and  that  where  democracy  prevails  a  priv- 
ileged class  is  unknown. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
present  condition  of  the  United  States  is 
a  perfect  godsend  to  the  whole  family  of 
Chestertons.  Have  they  not  long  predict- 
ed.our  disgrace  and  downfall?  Have  they 


not,  indeed,  ever  since  our  unjustifiable 
Declaration  of  Independence,  anticipated 
precisely  what  has  happened  ?  Have  they 
not  always  and  everywhere  contended 
that  a  republic  had  no  elements  of  na- 
tional cohesion  ?  In  a  word,  have  they 
not  feared  our  growing  power  and  popu- 
lation as  only  such  base  and  ignoble  spir- 
its can  fear  the  sure  and  steady  progress 
of  a  rival  nation  ?  Unhappily,  their  influ- 
ence in  the  councils  of  the  kingdom  is  by 
no  means  inconsiderable.  The  prestige 
of  an  ancient  family,  the  obsequious  def* 
erence  paid  in  England  to  exalted  social 
position,  and  the  power  of  patronage,  all 
combine  to  confer  on  the  Chestertons  a 
commanding  and  controlling  authority  ab- 
surdly out  of  proportion  to  their  intrinsio 
ability. 

There  has  been  a  prevalent  notion  in 
this  country  that  England  was  slowly,  but 
certainly,  tending  towards  a  more  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  and  a  more 
equal  and  equitable  distribution  of  pow- 
er among  the  diflerent  orders  of  society. 
This  is  very  far  flrom  being  the  case.  It 
has  been  well  said,  that  **  it  is  always  con- 
sidered a  piece  of  impertinence  in  Eng- 
land, if  a  man  of  less  than  two  or  three 
thousand  a  year  has  any  opinions  at  all 
upon  important  suljects."  But  if  this 
income  is  quadrupled,  and  the  high  honor 
of  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  super- 
added, it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
that  the  titled  recipient  of  such  a  rev- 
enue will  find  that  his  opinions  command 
the  greatest  consideration.  The  organi- 
zation of  the  present  Cabinet  of  England 
is  a  fresh  and  conclusive  illustration  of 
this  principle.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  at  this  moment  the  home  and  foreign 
administration  of  the  government  is  sub- 
stantially in  the  hands  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  Indeed,  the  aristocratic  element 
of  English  society  is  as  powerful  to-day 
as  it  has  been  at  any  time  during  the 
past  century.  To  fortify  this  statement 
by  competent  authority,  we  make  an 
extract  from  a  leader  in  the  London 
*^  Times,"  on  the  occasion  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  peer- 
age.    "But  however  welcome  to  the 
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House  of  Lords  may  be  the  aoceasion  of 
Lord  Jolm  Russellf  the  House  of  Coin- 
mons,  we  apprehend,  will  contemplate  it 
with  very  little  satisfaction.  While  the 
House  oi  Lords  does  but  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  business  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  boasts  a  lion's  share  of  the  pres- 
ent administration.  Three  out  of  our 
five  Secretaries  of  State,  the  Lord-Chan- 
cellor, the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
the  Lord- President  of  the  Council,  the 
Postmaster-General,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
all  hold  seats  in  the  Upper  House,  while 
the  Home-Secretary,  and  the  Secretary 
for  India,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Chancellor  <^  the  Exchequer,  the 
President  of  the  Board  gS  Trade,  the 
President  of  the  Poor -Law  Board,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
and  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  hold  seats 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  John 
Russell  goes  to  give  more  to  that  which 
had  already  too  much.  At  the  present 
moment,  the  two  ministers  whose  united 
departments  distribute  between  twenty 
and  thirty  millions  of  the  national  rev- 
enue sit  in  the  House  which  does  not  rep- 
resent the  people.  In  voting  the  army 
and  navy  estimates,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons received  this  year  from  the  Under* 
Secretaries  that  information  which  they 
ought  to  have  from  the  best  and  most  au- 
thentic sources.  To  these  is  now  added 
the  all-important  department  of  Foreign 
Affairs ;  so  that,  if  things  remain  as  they 
are,  the  representatives  of  the  people 
must  be  content  to  feed  on  second-hand 
information Most  of  us  can  re- 
member a  time  when  it  was  a  favorite 
topic  with  popular  agitators  to  expatiate 
on  the  number  of  lords  which  a  govern- 
ment contained,  as  if  ever^T  peer  of  Par^ 
liament  wielded  an  influence  necessarily 
hostile  to  the  liberties  of  the  country.  We 
look  down  in  the  present  age  with  con- 
tempt on  such  vulgar  prejudices ;  but  we 
seem  to  be  running  into  the  contrary  ex- 
treme, when  we  allow  almost  all  the  im- 
portant oflices  of  our  government  to  be 
monopolized  by  a  chamber  where  there 
is  small  scope  for  rhetorical  ability,  and 
the  short  sittings  and  unbusiness-like  hab- 


its of  which  make  it  very  unsuited  for  the 
enforcement  of  ministerial  responailnlity. 
The  statesmen  who  have  charge  of  large 
departments  of  expenditure,  like  the  ar- 
my and  navy,  and  of  the  highest  interests 
of  the  nation,  ought  to  be  in  the  House 
of  Commons, — not  because  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  uecessarily  su- 
perior to  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  it  is  to  the  House  of  Commons  that 
these  high  functionaiies  are  principally 
accountable,  and  because,  if  they  forfeit 
the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  House  of  Lords  can  avail  them 
but  little.  The  matter  is  of  much  im- 
portance and  much  difficulty.  We  can 
only  hope  that  the  opportunity  of  re- 
dressing this  manifest  imperfection  in  the 
structure  of  the  present  government  will 
not  be  lost,  and  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons may  recover  those  political  privi* 
leges  which  it  has  hitherto  been  its  pride 
to  enjoy." 

This  distribution  of  power  in  the  Eng- 
lish Cabinet  furnishes  a  sufficient  solution 
of  the  present  attitude  of  the  Englisli 
Government  towards  this  country.  The 
ruling  classes  of  England  can  have  no 
sincere  sympathy  with  the  North,  be- 
cause its  institutions  and  instincts  are 
democratic.  They  give  countenance  to 
the  South,  because  at  heart  and  in  prac- 
tice it  is  essentially  an  aristocracy.  To 
remove  the  dangerous  example  of  a  suc- 
cessful and  powerfiil  republic,  where  ev- 
ery man  has  equal  rights,  civil  and  re- 
ligious, and  where  a  privileged  order  in 
Church  and  State  is  impossible,  has  be- 
come in  the  minds  of  England's  govern- 
ing classes  an  imperious  necessity.  Com- 
pared with  the  importance  of  securing' 
this  result,  all  other  considerations  weigh 
as  nothing.  Brothers  by  blood,  language, 
and  religion,  as  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  call  us  while  we  were  united 
and  formidable,  we  are  now,  since  civil 
war  has  weakened  us  and  great  national 
questions  have  distracted  our  councils, 
treated  as  aliens,  if  not  as  enemies.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  South,  whose  lead- 
ers have  ever  been  first  to  take  hostile 
ground  against  England,  and  whose  ^  pe* 
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'coliar  institution  "  has  drawn  upon  us  the 
eloquent  and  unsparing  denunciations  of 
English  philanthropists,  is  just  now  in 
high  favor  with  the  *' motheiH^ountry." 
Not  only  has  the  ill-disguised  dislike  of 
the  Tories  ripened  into  open  animosity, 
not  only  are  we  the  target  for  the  shal- 
low scorn  of  the  Chestertons,  (even  a 
donkey  may  dare  to  kick  a  dying  lion,) 
but  we  have  lost  the  once  strongly  pro- 
nounced friendship  of  such  ardent  anti- 
slavery  men  as  Lord  Brougham  and  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  Why  is  this? 
Does  not  the  explanation  lie  in  a  nut- 
shell ?  We  were  becoming  too  strong. 
We  were  disturbing  the  balance  of  pow- 
er. We  were  demonstrating  too  plainly 
the  inherent  activity  and  irresistible  en- 
ergy of  a  purely  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Therefore  Carthago  delenda 
est.  "But  yet  the  pity  of  it,  lagol" 
Marie  how  a  Christian  nation  deals  with 
a  Christian  ally.  Our  destruction  is  to 
be  accomplished,  not  by  open  warfare, 
but  by  the  delusive  and  dastardly  pre- 
tence of  neutrality.    There  is  to  be  no 


diplomatic  recognition  of  an  indepen- 
dent Southern  Confederacy,  but  a  for- 
midable navy  is  to  be  furnished  to  our 
enemies,  and  their  armies  are  to  be  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  the  munitions  of 
war.  But  how  ?  By  the  English  Grovem- 
ment  ?  Oh,  no  I  This  would  be  in  vio- 
lation of  solemn  treaties.  Earl  Russell 
says,  "  We  have  long  maintained  rela- 
tions of  peace  and  amity"  with  the  Unit- 
ed States.  England  cannot  officially 
recognize  or  aid  the  South  without  plar 
cing  herself  in  a  hostile  attitude  towards 
this  country.  Yet  meanwhile  English 
capitalists  can  publicly  subscribe  to  the 
loan  which  our  enemies  solicit,  and  firom 
English  ship -yards  a  fleet  of  iron -clad 
war-vessels  can  be  sent  to  lay  waste  our 
commerce  and  break  our  blockade  of 
Southern  ports.  What  the  end  will  be 
no  one  may  venture  to  foretell;  but  it 
needs  no  prophet  to  predict  that  many 
years  will  not  obliterate  from  the  minds 
of  the  American  people  the  present  poli- 
cy of  the  English  Cabinet,  controlled  as 
it  is  by  the  genius  of  English  aristocracy. 


THEODORE  WINTHROFS  WRITINGS. 


"The  first  time  I  saw  Theodore 
Winthrop,"  said  one  to  me  a  few  days 
ago,  "  he  came  into  my  office  with  a 
coQunon  friend.  They  were  talking  as 
they  entered,  and  Winthrop  s«ud,  '  Yes, 
the  fellows  who  came  over  in  the  May- 
flower can't  aflbrd  to  do  that ! ' 

"  *  There,*  thought  I  to  myself,  *  there 
's  another  of  the  Mayflower  men !  I  wish 
to  my  soul  that  ship  had  sunk  on  her 
voyage  out  I '  But  when  I  came  to  know 
him,  I  quickly  learned  that  with  him  ori- 
gin was  not  a  matter  of  vain  pride,  but 
a  fact  inciting  him  to  all  nobleness  of 
thought  and  life,  and  spurring  him  on 
to  emulate  the  qualities  of  his  ances- 
tor." 

VOL.  xn.  11 


That  is  to  say,  he  was  not  a  prig,  or  a 
snob,  but  a  gentleman.  And  if  he  re- 
membered that  he  "  came  over  in  the 
Mayflower,"  it  was  because  he  felt  that 
that  circumstance  bound  him  to  higher 
enterprises,  to  better  work,  than  other 
men's.  And  he  believed  in  his  heart,  as 
he  wrote  in  the  opening  chapter  of  "John 
Brent,"  that  "  deeds  of  the  heroic  and 
chivalric  times  do  not  utterly  disdain  our 
day.  There  are  men,"  he  continues,  "  as 
ready  to  gallop  for  love  and  strike  for 
love  now  as  in  the  age  of  Amadis."  Ay, 
and  for  a  nobler  love  than  the  love  of 
woman  —  for  love  of  country,  and  of  lib- 
erty—  he  was  ready  to  stiike,  and  to 
die. 
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Ready  to  do,  when  the  time  came; 
but  also  —  what  required  a  greater  soul  -«- 
ready  to  wait  in  cheerfid  content  till  the 
fitting  time  should  come.  Think  of  these 
volumes  lying  in  his  desk  at  home,  and 
he,  their  author,  going  about  his  daily 
tasks  and  pleasures,  as  hearty  and  as  un> 
repining  as  though  no  whisper  of  am- 
bition had  ever  come  to  his  soul,  —  as 
though  he  had  no  slightest  desire  for  the 
pleasant  feyoae  which  a  successful  book 
gives  to  a  young  man.  Think  of  it, 
O  race  of  scribblers,  to  whom  a  month 
in  the  printer's  hands  seems  a  monstrous 
delay,  and  who  bore  publishers  with 
half- finished  manuscripts,  as  impatient 
hens  begin,  untimely,  to  cackle  before 
the  egg  is  laid. 

That  a  young  man,  not  thirty-three 
when  he  died,  should  have  written  these 
volumes,  so  fiiil  of  life,  so  fiill  of  strange 
adventure,  of  wide  reading,  telling  of 
such  large  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
books  and  men  and  Nature,  is  a  remark- 
able fiict  in  itself.  That  he  should  have 
let  the  manuscripts  lie  in  his  desk  has 
probably  surprised  the  world  more.  But, 
much  as  he  wrote,  Winthrop,  perhaps, 
always  felt  that  his  true  life  was  not  that 
of  the  author,  but  of  the  actor.  He 
has  oflen  told  me  that  it  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  write,  —  probably  such  a  pleasure 
as  it  is  to  an  old  tar  to  spin  his  yams. 
His  mind  was  active,  stored  with  the 
accumulated  facts  of  a  varied  experi- 
ence. How  keen  an  observer  of  Nature 
he  was,  those  who  have  read  ''John 
Brent "  or  the  <'  Canoe  and  Saddle  "  need 
not  be  told;  how  appreciative  an  ob- 
server of  every-day  life,  was  shown  in 
that  brilliant  story  which  appeared  in 
these  pages  some  eighteen  months  ago^ 
under  the  title  of ''  Love  and  Skates." 
Our  American  life  lost  by  his  death  one 
who,  had  he  lived,  would  have  repre- 
sented it,  reported  it  to  the  world,  soul 
and  body  together;  for  he  comprehend- 
ed its  spirit,  as  well  as  saw  its  outer  husk ; 
he  was  in  sympathy  with  all  its  mani- 
festations. 

That  quick,  intelligent  eye  saw  every- 
thing ;  that  kindly,  sympathetic  spirit  com- 


prehended always  the  soul  dT  things ; 
and  no  life,  however  common,  rugged, 
or  coarse,  was  to  him  empty.  If  he 
added  always  something  of  his  own  no- 
bility of  heart,  if  he  <£d  not  pry  out  with 
prurient  eyes  the  meannesses  of  life 
around  him,  the  picture  he  drew  was 
none  the  less  true,  — was,  indeed,  it  seenos 
to  me,  all  the  more  true.  Therefore 
I  say  that  his  early  death  was  a  loss  to 
American  literature,  or,  to  speak  more  ac- 
curately, to  that  too  small  part  of  our  lit- 
erature which  concerns  itself  with  Amer^ 
ican  life.  To  him  the  hard-featured 
Yankee  had  something  besides  hard  feat- 
ures and  ungainly  manners ;  he  saw  the 
better  part  as  well  as  the  grosser  of  the 
creature,  and  knew  that 

•*  Poor  lone  Hannah, 
Sitting  by  the  window,  binding  shoes/* 

had  somewhat  besides  coarse  hands  and 
red  eyes.  He  was  not  tainted  with  the 
vicious  habit  of  caricature,  which  is  the 
excuse  with  which  superficial  and  heart- 
less writers  impose  their  fidse  art  upon 
the  public.  Nor  did  he  need  that  his 
heroes  should  wear  kid  gloves,  —  though 
he  was  himself  the  neatest-gloved  man 
I  knew.  "  Armstrong  of  Oregon  "  was 
a  rough  figure  enough;  but  how  well 
he  knew  how  to  bring  out  the  kindly 
traits  in  that  rude  lumberman's  charac- 
ter! how  true  to  Nature  is  that  sketch 
of  a  gentleman  in  homespun  1  And  even 
Jake  Shamberlain,  the  Mormon  mail- 
carrier,  a  rollicking,  untidy  rover,  fond 
of  whiskey,  and  doubtless  not  too  scrupu- 
lous in  a  "  trade,"  has  yet,  in  Winthrop's 
story,  qualities  which  draw  us  to  him. 

To  sit  down  to  ''John  Brent"  ailer 
reading  one  of  the  popular  novels  of  these 
days,  by  one  of  the  class  of  writers  who 
imagine  photography  the  noblest  of  arts, 
is  like  getting  out  of  a  fashionable  "  par- 
ty "  into  the  crisp  air  of  a  clear,  starlight, 
December  night.  And  yet  Winthrop 
was  a  "society"  man;  one  might  al- 
most say  he  knew  that  life  better  than 
the  other,  the  fi'eer,  the  nobler,  which  he 
loved  to  describe,  as  he  loved  to  live  it. 

A  neat,  active  figure  of  a  man,  carefiilly 
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dresBed,  as  one  who  pays  all  proper  hon- 
ae  to  the  body  in  which  he  walks  about; 
a  gentteman,  not  only  jn  the  broader 
and  more  generous  sense,  but  also  ao 
eording  to  the  narrower,  conventional 
meaning  of  the  term ;  plainly  a  scholar- 
ly- man,  fond  of  books,  and  knowing  the 
best  books;  with  that  modest,  diffident 
air  which  bookish  men  have ;  with  a  cu« 
rious  shyness,  indeed,  as  of  one  who  was 
not  accustomed  and  did  not  like  to  come 
into  too  close  contact  with  the  eveiy- 
day  world :  such  Theodore  Wintbrop  ap- 
peared to  me.  I  recollect  the  surprise 
with  which  I  heard  —  not  from  him  — 
that  he  had  ridden  across  the  Plains, 
had  camped  with  Lieutenant  Strain,  had 
^  roughed  it  *  in  the  roughest  parts  of 
our  continent.  But  if  you  looked  a  lit- 
tle closely  into  the  face,  you  saw  in  the 
fine  lines  of  the  mouth  the  determina- 
tion of  a  man  who  can  bear  to  carry 
his  body  into  any  peril  or  difficulty ;  and 
in  the  eye — he  had  the  eye  of  a  bom 
sailor,  an  eye  accustomed  to  measure 
the  (^stance  for  a  dangerous  leap,  quick 
to  comprehend  all  parts  of  a  novel  sit- 
uation —  you  saw  there  presence  of 
mind,  unfoltering  readiness,  and  a  spirit 
equal  to  anything  the  day  might  bring 
forth. 

In  the  Memmr  prefixed  to  "  Cecil 
Dreeme  "  Curtis  has  drawn  a  portrait, 
tender  and  true,  of  his  firiend  and  neigh- 
bor. The  few  words  which  have  writ- 
ten themselves  here  tell  of  him  only  as 
he  appeared  to  one  who  knew  him  less 
intimately,  who  saw  him  not  often. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  writings 
which  Winthrop  left  These  have  the  sin- 
gular merit,  that  they  are  all  American. 
From  first  to  last,  they  are  plainly  the 
work  of  a  man  who  had  no  need  to  go  to 
Europe  for  characters  or  scenery  or  plot, 
— who  valued  and  understood  the  pecul- 
iar life  and  the  peculiar  Nature  at  this 
continent,  and,  Vke  a  true  artist  and  poet, 
chose  to  represent  that  life  and  Nature  of 
which  he  was  a  part  His  stories  smack 
of  the  soil ;  his  characters  —  especially  in 
"  John  Brent,"  where  his  own  ride  across 
the  continent  is  dramatissed — are  as  firesh 


and  as  true  as  only  a  true  artist  could 
make  them.  Take,  for  instance,  ihe 
"  Pike,**  the  border-ruffian  transplanted 
to  a  California  "  ranch,**  —  not  a  ruffian, 
as  he  says,  but  a  barbarian. 

*' America  is  manufacturing  several 
new  types  of  men.  The  Pike  is  one  of 
the  newest  He  is  a  bastard  pioneer. 
With  one  hand  he  clutches  the  pioneer 
vices ;  with  the  other  he  beckons  forward 
the  vices  of  civilization.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  how  a  man  can  have  so  little 
virtue  in  so  long  a  body,  unless  the 
shakes  are  foes  to  virtue  in  the  soul,  as 
they  are  to  beauty  in  the  &ce. 

*<  He  is  a  terrible  shock,  this  unlucky 
Pike,  to  the  hope  that  the  new  race 
on  the  new  continent  is  to  be  a  hand- 
some race.  I  lose  that  faith,  which  the 
people  about  me  now  have  nourished, 
when  I  recall  the  Pike.  He  is  hung  to- 
gether, not  put  together.  He  inserts 
his  lank  fathom  of  a  man  into  a  suit  of 
molasses -colored  homespun.  Frowzy 
and  husky  is  the  hair  Nature  crowns  him 
with ;  frowzy  and  stubby  the  beard.  He 
shambles  in  his  walk.  He  drawls  in  his 
talk.  He  drinks  whiskey  by  the  tank. 
His  oaths  are  to  his  words  as  Falstafr*s 
sack  to  his  bread.  I  have  seen  Maltese 
beggars,  Arab  camel-drivers,  Dominican 
friars,  New- York  aldermen.  Bigger  In- 
dians ;  the  foulest,  flrowziest  creatures  I 
have  ever  seen  are  thorough-bred  Pikes.** 

This  is  not  complimentary,  but  any  one 
who  has  seen  the  creature  knows  that  it 
is  a  portrait  done  by  a  first-rate  artist 

Take,  again,  that  other  vnlgarer  ruf> 
fian,  "Jim  Robinson,**  "a  little  man, 
stockish,  oily,  and  red  in  the  face,  a 
jaunty  fellow,  too,  with  a  certain  shabby 
air  of  coxcombry  even  in  his  travel- 
stained  attire,"  —  and  how  accurately 
does  he  describe  the  metamorphosis  of 
this  nauseous  grub  into  a  still  more  dis- 
gusting butterfly  I     ' 

**  I  can  imagine  him  when  he  arrives 
at  St  Louis,  blossomed  into  a  purple 
coat  with  velvet  lappels,  a  brocaded 
waistcoat,  diamond  shirt-studs,  or  a  flam- 
boyant scarf  pinned  with  a  pinchbeck 
dog,  and  red-legged,  patent-leather  boots, 
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picking  his  teeth  on  the  steps  of  the 
Planters'  House." 

Or,  once  more,  that  more  saintly  vil- 
lain, the  Mormon  Elder  Sizzum. 

"  Presently  Sizzum  appeared.  He 
had  taken  time  to  tone  down  the  pioneer 
and  develop  the  deacon  in  his  style,  and 
a  very  sleek  personage  he  had  made  of 
himself.  He  was  clean  shaved  :  clean 
shaving  is  a  favorite  coxcombry  of  the 
deacon  class.  His  long  black  hair,  grow- 
ing rank  from  a  muddy  skin,  was  sleekly 
put  behind  his  ears.  A  large  white  blos- 
som of  cravat  expanded  under  his  nude, 
beefy  chin,  and  he  wore  a  black  dress- 
coat,  creased  with  its  recent  packing. 
Except  that  his  pantaloons  were  thrust 
into  boots  with  the  maker's  name  (Abel 
Gushing,  Lynn,  Mass.)  stamped  in  gold 
on  a  scarlet  morocco  shield  in  front,  he 
was  in  correct  go-to-meetin'  costume,  — 
a  Chadband  of  the  Plains." 

When  you  see  one  of  these  men,  you 
will  know  him  again.  Winthrop  has 
sketched  these  rascals  with  a  few  touch- 
es, as  felicitous  as  any  of  Dickens's,  and 
they  will  bear  his  mark  forever :  T,  W. 
fecit 

As  £}r  Jake  Shamberlain,  with  his  odd 
mixture  of  many  religious  and  irreligious 
dialects,  what  there  is  of  him  is  as  good 
as  Sam  Weller  or  Mrs.  Poyser. 

"  <  Hillo,  Shamberlain ! '  hailed  Brent, 
riding  up  to  the  train. 

***Howdydo?  Howdydo?  No  swap!' 
responded  Jake,  afler  the  Indian  fashion. 
*  Bung  my  eyes,  ef  you  're  not  the  mate 
of  all  mates  I  'm  glad  to  see  1  Pax  vobis- 
crum,  my  filly  I  You  look  as  fresh  as  an 
Aperel  shad.  Praisbd  be  the  Lord,'  con- 
tinued he,  relapsing  into  Mormon  slang, 
*who  has  sent  thee  again,  like  a  brand 
from  the  burning,  to  fall  into  paths  of 
pleasantness  with  the  Saints,  as  they  wan- 
der from  the  Promised  Land  to  the  mean 
section  where  the  low-lived  Gentiles  ripen 
their  souls  for  hell  I '" 

Or  Jake's  droll  commentary  on  the 
story  of  Old  Bridger,  ousted  firom  his  fort, 
and  robbed  of  his  goods,  by  the  Saints, 
in  the  name  of  the  Prophet  Brigham. 

'' '  It  's  oUuz  so,'  says  Jake ;  '  Paul 


plants,  and  Apollyon  gets  the  increase. 
Not  that  Bridger  's  like  Paul,  any  more 
'n  we  're  like  Apollyon ;  but  we  're  goan 
to  have  all  the  cider  off  his  apple-trees.' " 

Or,  again,  Jake's  compliments  to  '^Arm- 
strong of  Oregon,"  that  galloping  Vigi- 
lant Committee  of  one. 

**  I  '11  help  you,  if  I  know  how,  Arm- 
strong. I  ha'n't  seen  no  two  in  my  life. 
Old  Country  or  New  Country,  Saints  or 
Gentiles,  as  I  'd  do  more  for  'n  you  and 
your  brother.  I  've  olluz  said,  ef  the 
world  was  chock  full  of  Armstrongs,  Par- 
adise would  n't  pay,  and  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  mout  just  as  well  blow  out 
their  candle  and  go  under  a  bushel-bas- 
ket,—  unless  a  half- bushel  would  kiver 
em. 

But  the  true  hero  of  the  book  is  the 
horse  Don  Fulano.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
Winthrop  was  a  first-rate  horseman,  from 
the  loving  manner  in  which  he  describes 
and  dwells  on  the  perfections  of  the  match- 
less stallion.  None  but  one  who  knew 
every  point  of  a  horse,  none  but  one 
of  the  Centaur  breed,  could  have  drawn 
Don  Fulano,  — just  as  none  but  a  bom 
skater  could  have  written  those  inimita- 
ble skating-scenes  in  his  story  of  "  Love 
and  Skates." 

"  He  was  an  American  horse,— so  they 
distinguish  in  Califomia  one  brought  finom 
the  old  States,— A  superb  young  stal- 
lion, PERFECTLY  BLACK,  WITHOUT 
MARK.  It  was  magnificent  to  see  him, 
as  ho  circled  about  me,  fire  in  his  eye, 
pride  in  his  nostril,  tail  fiying  like  a  ban- 
ner, power  and  grace  from  tip  to  tip.  No 
one  would  ever  mount  him,  or  ride  him, 
unless  it  was  his  royal  pleasure.  He  was 
conscious  of  his  representative  position, 
and  showed  his  paces  handsomely." 

This  is  the  creature  who  takes  the  lead 
in  that  stirring  and  matchless  **  Gallop 
of  Three "  to  the  Luggemel  Spring,  to 
quote  from  which  would  be  to  spoil  it. 
It  must  be  read  entire. 

In  the  **  Canoe  and  Saddle  "  is  record- 
ed Winthrop's  long  ride  across  the  con- 
tinent Setting  out  in  a  canoe,  from  Port 
Townsend,  in  Vancouver's  Island,  he 
journeyed,  without  company  of  other 
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white  men,  to  the  Salt  Lake  City  and 
thence  to  '*  the  States,"— a  tedious  and 
barbazx>as  experience,  heightened,  in  this 
account  of  it,  by  the  traTeller's  cheexy 
spirits,  his  ardent  love  of  Nature,  and 
capacity  to  describe  the  grand  natural 
scenery,  of  the  effect  of  which  upon  him* 
self  he  says,  at  the  end,  — 

"  And  in  all  that  period,  while  I  was  so 
near  to  Nature,  the  great  lessons  of  the 
wilderness  deepened  into  my  heart  day 
by  day,  the  hedges  of  conventionalism 
withered  away  firom  my  horizon,  and  all 
the  pedantries  of  scholastic  thought  per- 
ished oat  of  my  mind  forever." 

He  bore  hardships  with  the  courage 
and  imperturbable  good-nature  of  a  bom 
gentleman.  It  is  when  men  are  starving, 
when  the  plating  of  romance  is  worn  off 
by  the  chafe  of  severe  and  continued  suf- 
fering,—it  is  then  that  "blood  tells."  Win- 
throp  had  evidently  that  keen  relish  for 
zxnigh  life  which  the  gently  nurtured  and 
highly  cultivated  man  has  oftener  than 
his  rude  neighbor,  partly  because,  in  his 
case,  contrast  lends  a  zest  to  the  expe- 
rience. Thus,  when  he  camps  with  a 
gang  of  '*  road-makers,"  in  the  farthest 
Western  wilderness, — a  part  of  Captain 
McClellan's  Pacific  Bailroad  Expedition, 
—  how  thoroughly  he  enjoys  the  rough 
hospitality  and  rude  wit  of  these  pioneers  1 

'*  In  such  a  Platonic  republic  as  this 
a  man  found  his  place  according  to  his 
powers.  The  cooks  were  no  base  scull- 
ions; they  were  brethren,  whom  con- 
sdous  ability,  sustained  by  universal  suf- 
frage, had  endowed  with  the  frying-pan." 

««Myho6tB  were  a  stalwart  gang 

Their  talk  was  as  muscular  as  their  arms. 
When  these  laughed,  as  only  men  fresh 
and  hearty  and  in  the  open  air  can  laugh, 
the  world  became  munly  grotesque :  it 
seemed  at  once  a  comic  thing  to  Uve,  — 
a  subject  for  chuckling,  that  we  were  bi- 
peds, with  noses,— a  thing  to  roar  at,  that 
we  had  all  met  there  from  the  wide 
world,  to  hobnob  by  a  frolicsome  fire 
with  tin  pots  of  coffee,  and  partake  of 
crisped  bacon  and  toasted  dough-boys  in 
ridiculous  abundance.  Easy  laughter  in- 
fected the  atmosphere.  Echoes  ceased  to 


be  pensive,  and  became  jocose.  A  rat- 
tling humor  pervaded  the  forest,  and 
Green  River  rippled  with  noise  of  fantas- 
tic jollity.  Civilization  and  its  dilettante 
diners-out  sneer  when  Clodpole  at  Dives's 
table  doubles  his  soup,  knifes  his  fish,  tilts 
his  plate  into  his  lap,  puts  muscle  into  the 
crushing  of  his  tneringuej  and  tosses  off 
the  warm  beaker  in  his  finger -bowL 
Camps  by  Tacoma  sneer  not  at  all,  but 
candidly  roar,  at  parallel  accidents.  Gaw- 
ky makes  a  cushion  of  his  flapjack.  But- 
terfingers  drops  his  red-hot  rasher  into 
his  bosom,  or  lets  slip  his  mug  of  coffee 
into  his  boot  dr3dng  at  the  fire,  —  a  boot 
hencefi)rth  saccharine.  A  mule,  slipping 
his  halter,  steps  forward  unnoticed,  puts 
his  nose  into  the  circle,  and  brays  reso- 
nant These  are  the  jocular  boons  of 
life,  and  at  these  the  woodsmen  guffaw 
with  lusty  good-nature.  Coarse  and  rude 
the  jokes  may  be,  but  not  nasty,  like  the 
innuendoes  of  pseudo-refined  cockneys. 
If  the  woodsmen  are  guilty  of  uncleanly 
wit,  it  differs  from  the  uncleanly  wit  of 
cities  as  the  mud  of  a  road  differs  from 
the  sticky  slime  of  slums. 

'*  It  is  a  stout  sensation  to  meet  mascu- 
line, muscular  men  at  the  brave  poi^t  of 
a  penetrating  Boston  hooihut, — men  who 
are  mates,— men  to  whom  technical  cult- 
ure means  nought,  —  men  to  whom  my- 
self am  nought,  unless  I  can  saddle,  lasso, 
cook,  sing,  and  chop, — unless  I  am  a  man 
of  nerve  and  pluck,  and  a  brother  in  gen- 
erosity and  heartiness.  It  is  restoration 
to  play  at  cudgels  of  jocoseness  with  a 
circle  of  friendly  roughs,  not  one  of  whom 
ever  heard  the  word  bore,  —  with  pio- 
neers, who  must  think  and  act,  and 
wrench  their  living  from  the  closed  hand 
of  Nature." 

And  here  is  a  dinner  "  in  the  open." 
"  Upon  the  carte  dujour  at  Restaiu*ant 
Sowee  was  written  Grouse.  *  How  shall 
we  have  them  ? '  said  I,  cook  and  con- 
vive, to  Loolowcan,  marmiton  and  con* 
vive.  *  One  of  these  cocks  of  the  moun- 
tain shall  be  fried,  since  gridiron  is  not,' 
responded  I  to  myself,  after  meditation ; 
'  two  shall  be  spitted  and  roasted ;  and^ 
as  Azrael  may  not  want  us  before  break- 
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&st  to-morrow,  the  fourth  shall  go  upon 
the  carte  de  dejeuner* 

"<  O  Pork  I  what  a  creature  thou  art  1 ' 
ccHitinued  I,  in  xnoDol<^e,  cutting  neat 
slices  of  that  viand  with  my  bowie-JLuife, 
and  laying  them  fraternally,  three  in  a 
bed,  in  the  frying-pan.  *  Blessed  be 
Moses,  who  forbade  thee  to  the  Jews, 
whereby  we,  of  freer  dispensations,  heirs 
of  all  the  ages,  inherit  also  pigs  more  nu* 
merous  and  bacon  cheaper  1  O  Fork  1 
what  could  campaigners  do  without  thy 
fisitness,  thy  leanness,  thy  saltness,  thy 
portableness  ? ' 

'*  Here  Loolowcan  presented  me  the 
three  birds,  plucked  featherless  as  Pla- 
to's man.  The  two  roasters  we  planted 
carefully  on  spits  before  a  sultry  spot  of 
the  fire.  From  a  horizontal  stick,  sup- 
ported on  forked  stakes,  we  suspended 
by  a  twig  over  each  roaster  an  automatic 
baster,  an  inverted  cone  of  pork,  ordain- 
ed to  yield  its  spicy  juices  to  the  wooing 
fiame,  and  drip  bedewing  on  each  bosom 
beneath.  The  roasters  ripened  deliber- 
ately, while  keen  and  quick  fire  told  upon 
the  frier,  the  first  course  of  our  feast 
Meanwhile  I  brewed  a  pot  of  tea,  blessing 
Con^icius  for  that  restorative  weed,  as  I 
had  blessed  Moses  for  his  abstinence  from 
porkers. 

"  Need  I  say  that  the  grouse  were  ad- 
mirable, that  everything  was  delicious, 
and  the  Confucian  weed  first  chop?  Even 
a  scouse  of  mouldy  biscuit  met  the  ap- 
proval of  Loolowcan.  Feasts  cooked  un- 
der the  greenwood  tree,  and  eaten  by 
their  cooks  after  a  triumphant  day  of 
progress,  are  sweeter  than  the  conven- 
tional banquets  of  languid  Christendom.'' 

"life  in  the  Open  Air" — containing 
sketches  of  travel  among  the  mountains 
and  lakes  of  Maine,  as  well  as  the  story 
of  "  Love  and  Skates,"  which  has  been 
spoken  of,  "  The  March  of  the  Seventh 
Regiment,"  "Washington  as  a  Camp," 
an  essay  descriptive  of  Church's  great 
picture,  "  The  Heart  of  the  Andes,"  and 
two  fragments,  one  of  them  the  charming 
commencement  of  a  story  which  promised 
to  be  one  of  his  best  and  most  enjoyable 
efforts  in  this  direction — is  the  conclud- 


ing volume  of  Winthrop's  collected  writ- 
ings. I  speak  of  it  in  this  place,  becsase 
it  is  in  some  part  a  companion-book  to 
the  volumes  we  have  been  discussing.  It 
is  as  full  of  buoyant  life,  of  firesh  and  no- 
ble thought,  of  graceful  wit  and  humor, 
as  those;  in  parts  it  contains  the  most 
finished  of  his  literary  work.  Few  Amer- 
icans who  read  it  at  the  time  will  ever 
fixrget  that  stirring  description  of  the 
march  of  the  New- York  Seventh ;  it  is 
a  piece  of  the  history  of  our  war  which 
will  live  and  be  read  as  long  as  Ameri^ 
cans  read  their  hist(»y.  It  moved  my 
blood,  in  the  reading,  to-night,  as  it  did 
in  those  days — which  seem  already  some 
centuries  old,  so  do  events  crowd  the  ret- 
rospect— when  we  were  all  reading  it 
in  the  pages  of  the  "  Atlantic."  In  the 
unfinished  story  of  "  Brightly's  Orphan  " 
there  is  a  Jew  boy  from  Chatham  Street, 
an  original  of  the  first  water,  who,  though 
scarce  fairly  introduced,  will,  I  am  sure, 
make  a  place  for  himself  and  for  his  au- 
thor in  the  memories  of  all  who  relish 
humor  of  the  best  kind. 

"  Cecil  Dreeme"and  "  Edwin  Broth- 
ertofl "  are  quite  other  books  than  these 
we  have  spoken  of.  Here  Winthrop 
tried  a  different  vein,  —  two  different 
veins,  perhaps.  Both  are  stories  of 
suffering  and  crime,  stories  of  the  world 
and  society.  In  one  it  is  a  woman,  in 
the  other  a  man,  who  is  wronged.  One 
deals  with  New -York  city -life  of  the 
very  present  day ;  the  other  is  a  story  <£ 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  of  Tories  and 
Patriots.  The  popular  verdict  has  de- 
clared him  suocessfiil,  even  here.  "  Ce- 
cil Dreeme"  has  run  through  no  less 
than  fifteen  editions. 

In  this  story  we  are  shown  New-Yoil: 
"  society  "  as  doubtless  Winthrop  knew 
it  to  be.  Yet  the  book  has  a  curious  air 
of  the  Old  World;  it  might  be  a  story  of 
Venice,  ahnost  It  tells  us  <^  Old-World 
vices  and  crimes,  and  ^  the  fittings  and 
furnishings  are  of  a  piece.  The  locali- 
ties, indeed,  are  sketched  so  faithfully, 
that  a  stranger  to  the  city,  coming  sud- 
denly, in  his  wanderings,  upon  Chrysalis 
Cdlege  Buildings,  could  not  M  to  rec- 
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cgnize  them  at  once, — as  indeed  happen- 
ed to  a  country-friend  of  mine  recently, 
to  his  great  delight.  But  the  men  are 
Americans,  bred  and  formed  — and  for 
the  most  part  spoiled  —  in  Europe; 
Americans  who  have  gone  to  Fans  be- . 
lore  their  time,  if  it  be  true,  what  a 
witty  Bostonian  said,  that  good  Amen-' 
cans  go  to  Paris  when  they  die.  With 
all  this,  the  book  has  a  strange  charm, 
so  that  it  takes  possession  of  you  in  spite 
of  yourself.  -  It  is  as  though  it  drew  away 
the  curtain,  for  one  slight  moment,  from 
the  mysteries  which  '*  society  "  decorous- 
ly hides, —  as  though  he  who  drew  the 
curtain  stood  beside  it,  pdnting  with 
solemn  finger  and  silent  indignation  to 
the  baseness  ci  which  he  gives  you  a 
glimpse.  Yet  even  here  the  good  car- 
ries the  day,  and  that  in  no  maudlin 
way,  but  because  the  true  men  are  the 
better  men. 

These,  then,  are  Winthrop's  writings, 
*-  the  literazy  works  of  a  young  man  who 


died  at  thirty-two,  and  who  had  spent 
a  goodly  part  of  his  mature  life  in  the 
saddle  and  the  canoe,  exploring  his  own 
country,  and  in  foreign  travel.  As  we 
look  at  the  volumes,  we  wonder  how  he 
found  time  for  so  much ;  but  when  we 
have  read,  we  wonder  yet  more  at  the 
excellence  of  all  he  wrote.  In  all  and 
through  all  shines  his  own  noble  spirit; 
and  thus  these  books  of  his,  whose  prints 
ed  pages  he  never  saw,  will  keep  his 
memory  green  amongst  us ;  for,  through 
them,  all  who  read  may  know  that  there 
wrote  a  true  gentleman. 
Once  he  wrote, — 

"  Let  me  not  waste  in  skirmishes  my  power, 
-    In  petty  straggles.    Rather  in  the  hour 
Of  deadly  confliefcmay  I  nobly  die, 
In  my  first  battle  perish  gloiionsly." 

Even  so  he  fell ;  but  in  these  written 
works,  as  in  his  gallant  death,  he  left 
with  us  lessons  which  will  yet  win  battles 
for  the  good  cause  of  American  liberty, 
which  he  held  dearest  in  his  heart 


HILARY. 

Hilary, 
Summer  calls  thee,  o'er  the  sea  t 
Like  white  flowers  upon  the  tide, 
In  and  out  the  vessels  glide ; 
But  no  wind  on  all  the  miun 
Sends  thy  blithe  soul  home  again  : 
Every  salt  breeze  moans  for  thee, 
HiLiryl 

Hilary, 
Welcome  Summer^s  step  will  be. 
Save  to  those  beside  whose  door 
Doleful  birds  nt  evermore 
Singing,  "  Never  comes  he  here 
Who  made  eveiy  season's  cheer  I " 
I>ull  the  June  that  brings  not  thee, 
Hilary  I 

Hilaiy, 
What  strange  world  has  sheltered  diee  ? 
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Here  the  soil  beneath  thy  feet 
Rang  with  songs,  and  blossomed  sweet ; 
Blue  skies  ask  thee  yet  of  Earth, 
Blind  and  dumb  widiout  thy  mirth : 
With  thee  vent  her  heart  of  glee, 
Hilary! 

Hilary, 
All  things  shape  a  sigh  for  thee ! 
O'er  the  waves,  among  the  flowers. 
Through  the  lapse  of  odorous  hours, 
Breathes  a  londy,  longing  sound, 
As  of  something  sought,  unfound : 
Lorn  are  all  things,  lorn  are  we, 
Hilary! 

Hilary, 
Oh,  to  sail  in  quest  of  thee,  • 

To  the  trade-wind's  steady  tune, 
Past  the  hurrying  monsoon, 
Into  torrid  seas,  that  lave 
Dry,  hot  sands, — a  breathless  grave,  — 
Sad  as  vain  the  search  would  be, 
Hilary! 

Hilary, 
Chase  the  sorrow  from  the  sea  1 
Summer-heart,  bring  summer  near. 
Warm,  and  fresh,  and  airy-clear ! 
—  Dead  thou  art  not :  dead  is  pain ; 
Now  £arth  sees  and  sings  again : 
Death,  to  hold  thee.  Life  must  be, 
Hilary! 


DEBBY'S   DEBUT. 


On  a  cheery  June  day  Mrs.  Penelope  the  girl  might  see  a  little  of  fashionable 

Carroll  and-  her  niece  Debby  Wilder  life,  but  the  good  lady  secretly  proposed 

were  whizzing  along  on  their  way  to  a  to  herself  to  take  her  to  the  beach  and 

certain  gay  watering-place,  both  in  the  get  her  a  rich  husband,  very  much  as 

best  of  humors  with  each  other  and  all  she  would  have  proposed  to  take  her  to 

the  world  beside.     Aunt  Pen  was  con-  Broadway  and  get  her  a  new  bonnet: 

cocting  sundry  mild  romances,  and  lay-  for  both  articles  she  considered  necessa- 

ing  harmless  plots  for  the  pursuance  of  ry,  but  somewhat  difficult  for  a  poor 

her  favorite  pastime,  match-making;  for  girl  to  obtain. 

she  had  invited  her  pretty  relative  to  Debby  was  slowly  getting  her  poise, 

join  her  summer  jaunt,  ostensibly  that  after  the  excitement  of  a  first  visit  to 
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New  York ;  for  ten  days  of  bustle  had 
introduced  the  young  philosopher  to  a 
new  existence,  and  the  working -day 
wcMrld  seemed  to  have  vanished  when 
she  made  her  last  pat  of  butter  in  the 
dairy  at  home.  For  an  hour  she  sat 
thinking  over  the  good -fortune  which 
had  be&llen  her,  and  the  comforts  of 
this  life  which  she  had  suddenly  acquir- 
ed. Debby  was  a  true  girl, — with  all 
a  girl's  love  of  ease  and  pleasure ;  and  it 
must  not- be  set  down  against  her  that 
she  surveyed  her  pretty  travelling-suit 
with  much  complacency,  rejoicing  in- 
wardly that  she  could  use  her  hands 
without  exposing  fractured  gloves,  that 
her  bonnet  was  of  the  newest  mode,  need- 
ing no  veil  to  hide  a  faded  ribbon  or  a 
last  year's  shape,  that  her  dress  swept 
the  ground  with  fashionable  imtidiness, 
and  her  boots  were  guiltless  of  a  patch, — 
that  she  was  the  possessor  of  a  mine  of 
wealth  in  two  of  the  eight  trunks  belong- 
ing to  her  aunt,  that  she  was  travelling 
like  any  lady  of  the  land  with  man-  and 
maid-servant  at  her  command,  and  that 
she  was  leaving  work  and  care  behind  her 
for  a  month  or  two  of  novelty  and  rest 

When  these  agreeable  facts  were  fully 
realized,  and  Aunt  Pen  had  fallen  asleep 
behind  her  veil,  Debby  took  out  a  book, 
and  indulged  in  her  favorite  luxury,  soon 
Ibrgetting  past,  present,  and  future  in 
the  inimitable  history  of  Martin  Chuz- 
zlewit  The  sun  blazed,  the  cars  rattled, 
children  cried,  ladies  nodded,  gentlemen 
longed  for  the  solace  of  prohibited  cigars, 
and  newspapers  were  converted  into 
sun-shades,  nightcaps,  and  fans ;  but  Deb- 
by read  on,  unconscious  of  all  about  her, 
even  of  the  pair  of  eyes  that  watched 
her  from  the  opposite  comer  of  the  car. 
A  gentleman  with  a  frank,  strong^feat- 
ured  face  sat  therein,  and  amused  him- 
self by  scanning  with  thoughtful  gaze 
the  countenances  of  his  fellow-travellers. 
Stont  Annt  Pen,  dignified  even  in  her 
sleep,  was  a  **  model  of  deportment  **  to 
the  rising  generation ;  but  the  student  of 
human  nature  found  a  more  attractive 
subject  in  her  companion,  the  girl  with 
an  apple-blossom  face  and  merry  brown 


eyes,  who  sat  smiling  into  her  book,  nev- 
er heeding  that  her  bonnet  was  awry, 
and  the  wind  taking  unwarrantable  lib- 
erties with  her  ribbons  and  her  hair. 

Innocent  Debby  turned  her  pages,  un- 
aware that  her  &te  sat  opposite  in  the 
likeness  of  a  serious,  black-bearded  gen- 
tleman, who  watched  the  smiles  rippling 
from  her  lips  to  her  eyes  with  an  inter- 
est that  deepened  as  the  minutes  passed. 
If  his  paper  had  been  full  of  anything 
but  "Bronchial  Troches"  and  "Spald- 
ing's Prepared  Glue,"  he  would  have 
found moro  profitable  employment;  but 
it  was  n't,  and  with  the  usual  readiness 
of  idle  souls  he  fell  into  evil  ways,  and 
permitted  curiosity,  that  feminine  sin,  to 
enter  in  and  take  possession  of  his  manly 
mind.  A  great  desire  seized  him  to  dis« 
cover  what  book  so  interested  his  pretty 
neighbor ;  but  a  cover  hid  the  name,  and 
he  was  too  distant  to  catch  it  on  the  flut- 
tering leaves.  Presently  a  stout  Emerald- 
Islander,  with  her  wardrobe  oozing  out 
of  sundry  paper  parcels,  vacated  the  seat 
behind  the  two  ladies ;  and  it  was  soon 
quietly  occupied  by  the  individual  for 
whom  Satan  was  finding  such  indecorous 
employment  Peeping  round  the  little 
gray  bonnet,  past  a  brown  braid  and  a 
fresh  cheek,  the  young  man's  eye  fell 
upon  the  words  the  girl  was  reading, 
and  forgot  to  look  away  again.  Books 
were  the  desire  of  his  Ufe ;  but  an  honor- 
able purpose  and  an  indomitable  will 
kept  him  steady  at  his  ledgers  till  he 
could  feel  that  he  had  earned  the  night 
to  read.  Like  wine  to  many  another 
was  an  open  page  to  him ;  he  read  a  Une, 
and,  longing  for  more,  took  a  hasty  sip 
from  his  neighbor's  cup,  forgetting  that 
it  was  a  stranger's  also. 

Down  the  page  went  the  two  pairs  of 
eyes,  and  the  merriment  from  Debby's 
seemed  to  light  up  the  sombre  ones  be- 
hind her  with  a  sudden  shine  that  soften- 
ed the  whole  face  and  made  it  very  win- 
ning. No  wonder  they  twinkled,  for 
Elijah  Pogram  spoke,  and  "Mrs.  Hom- 
iny, the  mother  of  the  modem  Gracchi, 
in  the  classical  blue  cap  and  the  red  cot- 
ton  pocket-handkerchief,  came  dow^ 
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the  room  in  a  procesnon  of  one.''  A 
low  laugh  startled  Debby,  though  it  was 
smothered  like  the  babes  in  the  Tower ; 
and,  turning,  die  beheld  the  trespasser 
scarlet  with  confusion,  and  sobered  with 
a  tardy  sense  of  hb  transgression.  Deb- 
by  was  not  a  starched  young  lady  of  the 
"  prune  and  prism  "  school,  but  a  frank, 
free-hearted  little  body,  quick  to  read  the 
sincerity  of  others,  and  to  take  looks  and 
words  at  their  real  value.  Dickens  was  her 
idol ;  and  for  his  sake  she  could  have  £»^ 
given  a  greater  offence  than  this.  The 
stranger's  contrite  countenance  and  re* 
spectful  apology  won  her  good -will  at 
onoe ;  and  with  a  finer  courtesy  than  any 
Aunt  Pen  would  have  taught,  she  smil- 
ingly bowed  her  pardon,  and,  taking  an- 
other book  from  her  basket,  opened  it, 
saying,  pleasantly, — 

**  Here  is  the  first  volume,  if  you  like 
it,  Sir.  I  can  recommend  it  as  an  in- 
valuable consolation  foe  tlie  discomforts 
of  a  summer  day's  journey,  and  it  is 
heartily  at  your  service." 

As  much  surprised  as  gratified,  the 
gentleman  accepted  the  book,  and  retired 
behind  it  with  the  sudden  discovery  that 
wrong-doing  has  its  compensation  in  the 
pleasurable  sensation  of  being  forgiven. 
Stolen  delights  are  well  known  to  be  spe- 
cially saccharine ;  and  much  as  this  par* 
doned  sinner  loved  books,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  interest  of  the  story  flagged, 
and  that  the  enjoyment  of  reading  was 
much  enhanced  by  the  proximity  of  a 
gray  bonnet  and  a  girlish  profile.  But 
Dickens  soon  proved  more  powerfiil  than 
Debby,  and  she  was  forgotten,  till,  paus- 
ing to  turn  a  leaf,  the  young  man  met 
her  shy  glance,  as  she  asked,  with  the 
pleased  expression  of  a  child  who  has 
shared  an  apple  with  a  playmate, — 

"Is  it  good?" 

"  Oh,  very  1  "—and  the  man  looked  as 
honestly  gntefol  for  the  book  as  the  boy 
would  have  done  for  the  apple. 

Only  five  words  in  the  conversation, 
but  Aunt  Pen  woke,  as  if  the  watchfiil 
spirit  of  propriety  had  roused  her  to  pluck 
her  charge  firran  the  precipice  on  which 
ihe  stood. 


<<Dora,I'ma8t(»iishedatyoul  Speak- 
ing to  strangers  in  that  icee  manner  is  a 
most  unladylike  thing.  How  came  you 
to  forget  what  I  have  told  you  over  and 
over  again  about  a  proper  reserve  ?  " 

The  eneigetic  wh^>er  reached  the 
gentleman's  ear,  and  he  expected  to  be 
annihilated  with  a  look  when  his  offence 
was  revealed;  but  he  was  spared  that 
ordeal,  for  the  young  voice  answered, 
softly, - 

"  Don't  faint,  Aunt  Pen ;  I  only  did 
as  I  'd  be  done  by ;  for  I  had  two  books, 
and  the  poor  man  looked  so  hungry  for 
something  to  read  that  I  could  n't  resist 
sharing  my  '  goodies.'  He  will  see  that 
I  'm  a  countrified  little  thing  in  spite 
of  my  fine  feathers,  and  won't  be  shock- 
ed at  my  want  of  rigidity  and  firigidity ; 
so  don't  look  dismal,  and  I  11  be  prim 
and  proper  all  the  rest  of  the  way, — if  I 
don't  forget  it" 

"  I  wonder  who  he  is ;  may  belong  to 
some  of  our  first  families,  and  in  that 
case  it  might  be  worth  while  to  exert 
ourselves,  yon  know.  Did  you  learn  his 
name,  Dora  ?  "  whispered  the  elder  la- 
dy. 

Debby  shook  her  head,  and  murmur- 
ed, "  Hush  I  "—but  Aunt  Pen  had  heaid 
of  matches  being  made  in  can  as  well 
as  in  heaven;  and  as  an  experienced 
general,  it  became  her  to  reconnoitre, 
when  one  of  the  enemy  approached  her 
camp.  Slightly  altering  her  position, 
the  darted  an  ail-comprehensive  glance 
at  the  invader,  who  seemed  entirely  ab- 
sorbed, for  not  an  eyelash  stirred  during 
the  scrutiny.  It  lasted  but  an  instant, 
yet  in  that  instant  he  was  weighed  and 
found  wanting ;  for  that  experienced  eye 
detected  that  his  cravat  was  two  inches 
wider  than  fieushion  (xrdained,  that  his  coat 
was  not  <^  the  latest  style,  that  his  gloves 
were  mended,  and  his  handkerchief  nei- 
tiier  cambric  nor  silk.  That  was  enough, 
and  sentence  was  passed  forthwith, — 
^'  Some  respectable  clerk,  good-looking, 
but  poor,  and  not  at  all  the  thing  for^ 
Dora" ;  and  Aunt  Pen  turned  to  adjust 
a  voluminous  green  veil  over  her  niece's 
bonnet,  "To  diield  it  fixun  the  dust. 
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dear/'  which  proce»  also  shielded  the 
face  within  from  the  eye  of  man. 

A  eurioiis  smile,  half  mirthful,  half 
melancholy,  passed  over  their  neighbor's 
Hpe ;  bat  his  peace  of  mind  seemed  nn« 
distmrbed,  and  he  remained  buried  in  his 

book  tiU  they  reached ,  at  dusk. 

As  he  returned  it,  he  offered  his  services 
in  procuring  a  carriage  or  attending  to 
luggage;  but  Mrs.  Carroll,  with  nmch 
dignity  of  aspect,  infonned  him  that  her 
servants  would  attend  to  those  matters, 
and,  bowing  gravely,  he  vanished  into 
the  night. 

As  they  rolled  away  to  the  hotel,  Deb- 
by  was  wild  to  run  down  to  the  beach 
whence  came  the  solemn  music  of  the 
sea,  making  the  twilight  beautijfuL  But 
Aunt  Pen  was  too  tired  to  do  anything 
bat  sup  in  her  own  apartment  and  go 
early  to  bed;  and  Debby  might  as  soon 
hare  proposed  to  walk  up  the  Great 
Pyramid  as  to  make  her  first  appearance 
without  that  sage  matron  to  mount  guard 
over  her ;  so  she  resigned  herself  to  pie 
and  patience,  and  fell  asleep,  wishing  it 
were  to*morrow« 

At  five,  A.  M.,  a  nightcapped  head  ap- 
peared at  one  of  the  myriad  windows  of 

the Hotel,  and  remained  there  as 

if  ftscinated  by  the  miracle  of  sunrise 
over  the  sea.  Under  her  simplicity  of 
character  and  girlish  merriment  Debby 
possessed  a  devout  spirit  and  a  nature 
full  of  the  real  poetry  of  life,  two  gifts 
that  gave  her  dawning  womanhood  its 
sweetest  charm,  and  made  her  what  she 
was.  As  she  looked  out  that  summer 
dawn  npon  the  royal  maniage  of  the 
ocean  and  the  sun,  ail  petty  hopes  and 
longings  fiuled  ont  of  sight,  and  her  young 
face  grew  luminous  with  thoughts  too 
deep  ibr  words.  Her  day  was  happier 
ibr  that  silent  hour,  her  lifb  richer  for 
the  aspirations  that  uplifted  her  like  beau- 
laful  strong  angek,  and  lefb  a  blessing 
when  they  went.  The  emile  of  the  June 
dcy  touched  her  lips,  the  morning  red 
seemed  to  linger  on  her  cheek,  and  in 
her  eye  arose  a  light  kindled  by  the 
shhnmer  of  that  broad  sea  of  gold ;  for 
Nature  rewarded  her  young  votary  well, 


and  gave  her  beauty,  when  she  Qff*ered 
love.  How  long  she  leaned  there  Deb- 
by did  not  know ;  steps  fix>m  below  rous- 
ed her  fixnn  her  reverie,  and  led  her  back 
into  the  world  again.  Smiling  at  herself, 
she  stole  to  bed,  and  lay  wrapped  in  wak« 
ing  dreams  as  changeful  as  the  shadows 
dancing  on  her  chamber-wall. 

The  advent  of  her  aunt's  maid,  Vic- 
torine^  some  two  hours  later,  was  the  sig- 
nal to  be  *'  up  and  doing  " ;  and  she  meek- 
ly resigned  herself  into  the  hands  of  that 
functionary,  who  appeared  to  regard  her 
in  the  light  of  an  animated  pin-cushion, 
as  she  perfonned  the  tcxlet- ceremonies 
with  an  absorbed  aspect,  which  impress- 
ed her  subject  with  a  sense  of  the  solem- 
nity of  the  occasion. 

"  Now,  Mademoiselle,  regard  younelf, 
and  pronounce  that  you  are  ravishing," 
Victorine  said  at  length,  folding  her 
hands  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  as  she 
fell  back  in  an  attitude  of  serene  trir 
umph. 

Debby  obeyed,  and  inspected  herself 
with  great  interest  and  some  astonish- 
ment; fi)r  there  was  a  sweeping  ampli- 
tude of  array  about  the  young  lady  whom 
she  beheld  in  the  much-befrilled  gown 
and  embroidered  skirts,  which  somewhat 
alarmed  her  as  to  the  navigation  of 
a  vessel  **with  such  a  spread  of  sail," 
while  a  curious  sensation  of  being  some- 
body else  pervaded  her  fi^m  the  crown 
of  her  head,  with  its  shining  coils  of  hair, 
to  the  soles  of  the  French  dippers,  whose 
energies  seemed  to  have  been  devoted  to 
the  production  of  marvellous  rosettes. 

"  Yes,  I  look  very  nice,  thank  you ; 
and  yet  I  feel  like  a  doll,  helpless  and 
fine,  and  fancy  I  was  more  of  a  woman 
in  my  firesh  gingham,  with  a  knot  of 
clovers  in  my  hair,  than  I  am  now.  Aunt 
Pen  was  very  kind  to  get  me  all  these 
pretty  things ;  but  I  'm  afraid  my  mother 
would  look  horrified  to  see  me  in  such  a 
high  state  of  flounce  externally  and  so 
little  room  to  breathe  internally." 

"  Your  mamma  would  not  flatter  me, 
Mademoiselle ;  but  come  now  to  Madame ; 
she  is  waiting  to  behold  you,  ahd  I  hare 
yet  her  tcnlet  to  make  " ;  and,  with  a  pity- 
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ing  shrug,  Victorine  followed  Debby  to 
her  aunt's  room. 

"  Charming  !  really  elegant  1 "  cried 
that  lady-f  emerging  from  her  towel  with 
a  rubicund  visage.  ''  Drop  that  braid 
half  an  inch  lower,  and  puU  the  worked 
end  of  her  handkerchief  out  of  the  right- 
hand  pocket,  Vic.  There !  Now,  Dora, 
don't  run  about  and  get  rumpled,  but  sit 
quietly  down  and  practise  repose  till  I 
am  ready." 

Debby  obeyed,  and  sat  mute,  with  the 
air  of  a  child  in  its  Sunday-best  on  a 
week-day,  pleased  with  the  novelty,  but 
somewhat  oppressed  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  such  unaccustomed  splendor,  and 
utterly  unable  to  connect  any  ideas  of 
repose  with  tight  shoes  and  skirts  in  a 
rampant  state  of  starch. 

"  Well,  you  sec,  I  bet  on  Lady  Gay 
against  Cockadoodle,  and  if  you  'U  be- 
lieve me Hullo  I  there  *s  Mrs.  Car- 
roll, and  dense  take  me  if  she  has  n't  got 
a  girl  with  her  I  Look,  Seguin  1 " — and 
Joe  Leavenworth,  a  "  man  of  the  world," 
aged  twenty,  paused  in  his  account  of  an 
exciting  race  to  make  the  announcement. 

Mr.  Seguin,  his  Mend  and  Mentor,  as 
much  his  senior  in  worldly  wickedness 
as  in  years,  tore  himself  from  his  break- 
fast long  enough  to  survey  the  new- 
comers, and  then  returned  to  it,  saying, 
briefly,  — 

"  The  old  lady  is  worth  cultivating,  — 
gives  good  suppers,  and  thanks  you  for 
eating  thenu  The  girl  is  well  got  up, 
but  has  no  style,  and  blushes  like  a  milk- 
maid.    Better  fight  shy  of  her,  Joe." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  Well,  now  I  rath- 
er fancy  that  kind  of  thing.  She  's  new, 
you  see,  and  I  get  on  with  that  sort  of 
girl  the  best,  for  the  old  ones  are  so  deus- 
ed  knowing  that  a  fellow  has  no  chance 

of  a By  the  Lord  Harry,  she  *s 

eating  bread  and  milk ! " 

Young  Leavenworth  whisked  his  glass 
into  his  eye,  and  Mr.  Seguin  put  down 
his  roll  to  behold  the  phenomenon.  Poor 
Debby !  her  first  step  had  been  a  wrong 
one. 

All  great  minds  have  their  weak  points. 


Aunt  Pen's  was  her  breakfast,  and  the 
peace  of  her  entire  day  depended  upon 
the  success  of  that  meal.  Therefore,  be- 
ing down  rather  late,  the  worthy  lady  con- 
centrated her  energies  upon  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  copious  repast,  and,  trusting  to 
former  lessons,  left  Debby  to  her  own  re- 
sources for  a  few  fifttal  moments.  Afler 
the  flutter  occasioned  by  being  scooped 
into  her  seat  by  a  severe-nosed  waiter, 
Debby  had  only  courage  enough  left  to 
refiise  tea  and  cofiee  and  accept  milk. 
That  being  done,  she  took  the  first  famil- 
iar viand  that  appeared,  and  congratu- 
lated herself  upon  being  able  to  get  her 
usual  breakfast.  With  returning  com- 
posure, she  looked  about  her  and  began 
to  enjoy  the  buzz  of  voices,  the  clatter 
of  knives  and  forks,  and  the  long  lines  of 
faces  all  intent  upon  the  business  of  the 
hour ;  but  her  peace  was  of  short  durar 
tion.  Pausing  fbr  a  fresh  relay  of  toast, 
Aunt  Pen  glanced  toward  her  niece  with 
the  comfortable  conviction  tiiat  her  ap- 
pearance was  highly  creditable ;  and  her 
dismay  can  be  imagined,  when  she  be-, 
held  that  young  lady  placidly  devouring 
a  great  cup  of  brown-bread  and  milk  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  assembled  multitude. 
The  poor  lady  choked  in  her  cofiee,  and 
between  her  gasps  whispered  irefiilly  be- 
hind her  napkin,  — 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Dora,  put  away 
that  mess  1  The  EUenboroughs  are  di- 
rectly opposite,  watching  everything  you 
do.  Eat  that  omelet,  or  anything  re- 
spectable, unless  you  want  me  to  die  of 
mortification." 

Debby  dropped  her  spoon,  and,  hastily 
helping  herself  from  the  dish  her  aunt 
pushed  toward  her,  consumed  the  leath- 
ery compound  with  as  much  grace  as  she 
could  assume,  though  unable  to  repress  a 
laugh  at  Aunt  Pen's  disturbed  counte- 
nance. There  was  a  slight  lull  in  the 
clatter,  and  the  blithe  sound  caused  sev- 
eral heads  to  turn  toward  the  quarter 
whence  it  came,  for  it  was  as  unexpect- 
ed and  pleasant  a  sound  as  a  bobolink's 
song  in  a  cage  of  shrill-voiced  canaries. 

**  She  's  a  jolly  little  thing  and  power- 
ful pretty,  so  dense  take  me  if  I  don't 
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make  up  to  the  old  lady  and  find  out  who 
the  gid  is.  I  've  been  introduced  to  Mrs. 
CacToU  at  our  house ;  but  I  suppose  she 
iron't  remember  me  till  I  remind  her." 

The  "dense"  declining  to  accept  of 
his  repeated  offers,  (probably  because 
there  was  still  too  much  honor  and  hon- 
esty in  the  boy,)  young  Leavenworth 
sought  out  Mrs.  Carroll  on  the  piazza, 
as  she  and  Debby  were  strolling  there 
an  hour  later. 

"  Joe  Leavenworth,  my  dear,  from  one 
of  our  first  families,  —  very  wealthy,  — 
fine  match,  —  pray,  be  civil,  —  smooth 
your  hair,  hold  back  your  shoulders,  and 
put  down  your  parasol,"  murmured  Aunt 
Fen,  as  the  gentleman  approached  with 
as  much  pleasure  in  his  countenance  as 
it  was  consistent  with  manly  dignity  to 
express  upon  meeting  two  of  the  inferior 
race. 

"  My  niece.  Miss  Dora  Wilder.  This 
is  her  first  season  at  the  beach,  and  we 
must  endeavor  to  make  it  pleasant  for 
her,  or  she  will  be  getting  homesick  and 
running  away  to  mamma,"  said  Aunt 
Fen,  in  her  society-tone,  after  she  had 
returned  his  greeting,  and  perpetrated  a 
polite  fiction,  by  declaring  that  she  re- 
membered him  perfectly,  for  he  was  the 
image  of  his  father. 

Mr.  Leavenworth  brought  the  heels  of 
his  varnished  boots  together  with  a  click, 
and  executed  the  latest  bow  unported, 
then  stuck  his  ghiss  in  his  eye  and  stared 
till  it  fell  out,  (the  glass,  not  the  eye,) 
upon  which  he  fell  into  step  with  them, 
remarking,  — 

"I  shall  be  most  happy  to  show  the 
lions :  they  are  deused  tame  ones,  so  you 
need  n't  be  alarmed.  Miss  Wilder." 

Debby  was  good-natured  enough  to 
laugh ;  and,  elated  with  that  success,  he 
proceeded  to  pour  forth  his  stores  of  wit 
and  learning  in  true  collegian  style,  quite 
unconscious  that  the  "jolly  little  thing  " 
was  looking  him  through  and  through 
with  the  smiling  eyes  that  were  produ- 
cing such  pleasurable  sensations  under 
the  mosaic  studs.  They  strolled  toward 
the  beach,  and,  meeting  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, Aunt  Fen  fell  behind,  and  beamed 


upon  the  young  pair  as  if  her  prophetic 
eye  even  at  this  early  stage  beheld  them 
walking  altarward  in  a  proper  state  of 
blond  white  vest  and  bridaJ  awkward- 


"  Can  you  skip  a  stone,  Mr.  Leaven- 
worth ?  "  asked  Debby,  possessed  with  a 
mi^hievous  desire  to  shock  the  piece  of 
elegance  at  her  side. 

"Eh?  what  's  that?"  he  inquired, 
with  his  head  on  one  side,  like  an  in- 
quisitive robin. 

Debby  repeated  her  question,  and  il- 
lustrated it  by  sending  a  stone  skimming 
over  the  water  in  the  most  scientific  man- 
ner. Mr.  Joe  was  painfiiUy  aware  that 
this  was  not  at  all  "  the  thing,"  that  his 
sisters  never  did  so,  and  that  Seguin 
would  laugh  confoundedly,  if  he  caught 
him  at  it ;  but  Debby  looked  so  irresist- 
ibly firesh  and  pretty  under  her  rose*- 
lined  parasol  that  he  was  moved  to  con- 
fess that  he  had  done  such  a  thing,  and 
to  sacrifice  his  gloves  by  poking  in  the 
sand,  that  he  might  indulge  in  a  like  im- 
fashionable  pastime. 

"  You  11  be  at  the  hop  to-night,  I 
hope.  Miss  Wilder,"  he  observed,  intro- 
ducing a  topic  suited  to  a  young  lady's 
mental  capacity. 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  for  dancing  is  one  of 
the  joys  pf  my  life,  next  to  husking  and 
making  hay";  and  Debby  polked  a 
few  steps  along  the  beach,  much  to  the 
edification  of  a  pair  of  old  gentlemen, 
serenely  taking  their  first  "  constitution- 
al." 

<<  Making  what  ?  "  cried  Mr.  Joe,  polk- 
ing after  her. 

"  Hay ;  ah,  that  is  the  pleasantest  fun 
in  the  world,  —  and  better  exercise,  my 
mother  says,  for  soul  and  body,  than 
dancing  till  dawn  in  crowded  rooms,  with 
everything  in  a  state  of  unnatural  ex- 
citement. If  one  wants  real  merriment, 
let  him  go  into  a  new-mown  field,  where 
all  the  air  is  full  of  summer  odors,  where 
wild-flowers  nod  along  the  walls,  where 
blackbirds  make  finer  music  than  any 
band,  and  sun  and  wind  and  cheery  voi- 
ces do  their  part,  while  windrows  rise, 
and  great  loads  go  rumbling  throu^ 
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the  lanes  wMi  merry  broim  faces  atop. 
Yes,  much  as  I  like  dancing,  it  is  not  to 
be  compared  witii  that;  for  in  the  one 
case  we  shut  out  the  lovely  world,  and 
in  the  other  we  become  a  part  of  it,  till 
by  its  magic  labor  turns  to  poetry,  and 
we  harvest  something  better  than  dried 
buttercups  and  grass." 

As  she  spoke,  Debby  looked  up,  ex- 
pecting to  meet  a  glance  of  disapproyal ; 
but  something  in  the  simple  earnestness 
of  her  manner  had  recalled  certain  boy* 
ish  pleasures  as  innocent  as  they  were 
hearty,  which  now  contrasted  very  fa- 
vorably with  the  later  pastimes  in  which 
fast  horses,  and  tha;t  lower  class  of  ani- 
mals, fast  men,  bore  so  large  a  part  Mr. 
Joe  thoughtfully  punched  £ve  holes  in 
the  sand,  and  for  a  moment  Debby  liked 
the  expression  of  his  face ;  then  the  old 
listlessness  returned,  and,  looking  up,  he 
said,  with  an  air  of  ennw  that  was  half 
sad,  half  ludicrous,  in  one  so  young  and 
so  generously  endowed  with  youth,  health, 
and  the  good  gifts  of  this  lijfe,  — 

'*  I  used  to  fancy  that  sort  of  thing 
years  ago,  but  I  'm  afraid  I  should  find  it 
a  little  slow  now,  though  you  describe  it 
in  such  an  inviting  manner  that  I  should 
be  tempted  to  try  it,  if  a  hay-cock  came 
in  my  way ;  for,  upon  my  life,  it 's  densed 
heavy  work  loafing  about  at  these  wa- 
tering-places all  summer.  Between  our- 
selves, there  's  a  deal  of  humbug  about 
this  kind  of  life,  as  you  will  find,  when 
you  've  tried  it  as  long  as  I  have." 

"  Yes,  I  begin  to  think  so  already ;  but 
perhaps  you  can  give  me  a  few  friendly 
words  of  warning  from  the  stores  of  your 
experience,  that  I  may  be  spared  the 
pain  of  saying  what  so  many  look, — 
*  Grandma,  the  world  is  hollow ;  my  doll 
is  stuffed  with  sawdust;  and  I  should 
like  to  go  into  a  convent,  if  you  please.' " 

Debb/s  eyes  were  dancing  with  mer- 
riment; but  they  were  demurely  down- 
cast, and  her  voice  was  perfectly  serious. 

The  milk  of  human  kindness  had  been 
slightly  curdled  fot  Mr.  Joe  by  sundry 
college -tribulations;  and  having  been 
"  suspended,"  he  very  naturally  vibrat- 
ed between  the  inborn  jollity  of  his  tem- 


perament and  the  bitterness  occasiooed 
by  his  wrongs.  He  had  lost  at  billiards 
the  night  before,  had  been  hurried  at 
breakfast,  had  mislaid  his  cigar^sase,  and 
flashed  his  boots;  consequently  the  dark- 
er mood  prevailed  that  morning,  and  when 
his  counsel  was  asked,  he  gave  it  like  one 
who  had  known  the  heaviest  trials  of  this 
«  Piljin  Projiss  of  a  wale." 

**  There  's  no  justice  in  the  worid,  no 
chance  for  us  young  people  to  enjoy 
ourselves,  without  some  penalty  to  pay, 
some  drawback  to  worry  us  like  these 
confounded  'all-rounders.'  Even  here, 
where  all  seems  free  and  easy,  there  's 
no  end  of  gossips  and  spies  who  tattle 
and  wateh  till  you  feel  as  if  you  lived  in 
a  lantern.  '  Every  one  for  himself,  and 
the  Devil  take  the  hindmost ' :  that 's  the 
principle  they  go  on,  and  yon  have  to 
keep  your  wits  about  you  in  the  most  ex- 
hausting manner,  or  you  are  done  lor  be- 
fore you  know  it.  I  've  seen  a  good  deal 
of  this  sort  of  thing,  and  hope  you  11  get 
on  better  than  some  do,  when  it 's  known 
that  you  are  the  rich  Mr&  Carroll's  niece ; 
though  you  don't  need  that  fact  to  en- 
hance your  charms,  —  upon  my  life,  you 
don't" 

Debby  laughed  behind  her  parasol  at 
this  burst  of  candor ;  but  her  independent 
nature  prompted  her  to  make  a  fair  be- 
ginning, in  spite  of  Aunt  Pen's  polite  fic- 
tions and  well-meant  plans. 

'*  Thank  you  for  your  warning,  but  I 
don't  apprehend  much  annoyance  of  that 
kind,"  she  said,  demurely.  "Do  yon 
know,  I  think,  if  young  ladies  were  trutb- 
iully  labelled  when  they  went  into  so- 
ciety, it  would  be  a  channing  ftshion, 
and  save  a  world  of  trouble  ?  Something 
in  this  style : — *  Arabella  Marabout,  aged 
nineteen,  fortune  $100,000,  temper  war- 
ranted ' ;  *  Laura  Eau-de-Odlogne,  aged 
twenty- eight,  fortnne  $80,000,  temper 
slightly  damaged';  'Deborah  Wilder, 
aged  eighteen,  fortune,  one  pair  of  hands, 
one  head,  indifiTerently  well  filled,  one 
heart,  (not  in  the  market,)  temper  de- 
cided, and  no  expectations'  There,  yoa 
see,  that  would  do  away  with  much  of 
the  humbug  you  lament,  and  we  poor 
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soolfl  would  know  at  ooce  whether  we 
were  sought  for  our  fortunes  or  ourselyes, 
and  that  would  be  so  comfortable  I " 

Mr.  Leavenworth  turned  away,  with 
a  oonyicted  sort  of  expression,  as  she 
spoke,  and,  making  a  spyglass  of  his 
hand,  seemed  to  be  watching  something 
out  at  sea  with  absorbing  interest.  He 
had  been  guilty  of  a  strong  desire  to  dis- 
cover whether  Debby  was  an  heiress,  but 
had  not  expected  to  be  so  entirely  satis- 
fied on  that  important  subject,  and  was 
dimiy  conscious  that  a  keen  eye  had  seen 
hjB  anxiety,  and  a  quick  wit  devised  a 
means  of  setting  it  at  rest  forever.  Some- 
what disconcerted,  he  suddenly  changed 
the  conversation,  and,  like  many  anoth- 
er distressed  creature^  took  to  the  water, 
saying  briskly, — 

"  By-the-by,  l^fiss  Wilder,  as  I  *ve  en- 
gaged to  do  the  honors,  shall  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  bathing  with  you  when  the 
fun  begins?  As  you  are  fond  of  hay- 
making, I  suppose  you  intend  to  pay 
your  respects  to  the  old  gentleman  with 
the  three-pronged  pitchfork  ?  " 

**  Yes,  Aunt  Fen  means  to  put  me 
through  a  course  of  salt  water,  and  any 
instructions  in  the  art  of  navigation  will 
be  gratefully  received ;  for  I  never  saw 
the  ocean  before,  and  labor  under  a  firm 
conviction,  that,  once  in,  I  never  shall 
come  out  again  till  I  am  brought,  like 
Mr.  Manttlini,  a  'damp,  moist,  unpleas- 
ant body.'" 

Ag;  Debby  spoke,  Mrs.  Carroll  hove  in 
sight,  coming  down  before  the  wind  with 
all  sails  set,  [and  signals  of  distress  visible 
long  before  she  dropped  anchor  and  came 
akmg-flidek  The  devoted  woman  had  been 
strcdling  slowly  for  the  girl's  sake,  though 
oppressed  with  a  mournful  certainty  that 
her  most  prcxninent  feature  was  fast  be- 
coming a  fine  copper-color;  yet  she  had 
snst»ned  herself*  like  a  Spartan  matron, 
till  it  suddenly  occurred  to  her  that  her 
charge  might  be  suffering  a  like 
**  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange.*' 

Her  fears,  however,  were  groundless, 
for  Debby  met  her  without  a  fireckle, 
looking  all  the  better  for  her  walk ;  and 


though  her  feet  were  wet  with  chasng 
the  waves,  and  her  pretty  gown  the 
•worse  for  salt  water,  Aunt  Pen  never 
chid  her  for  the  destruction  of  her  rai- 
ment, nor  uMered  a  warning  word  against 
an  unladylike  exuberance  of  spirits,  but 
replied  to  her  inquiry  most  gracious- 

ly,- 

<*  Certainly,  my  love,  we  shaU  bathe 
at  eleven,  and  there  will  be  just  time 
to  get  Yictorine  and  our  dresses ;  so  run 
on  to  the  house,  and  I  will  join  you  as 
soon  as  I  have  finished  what  I  am  say- 
ing to  Mrs.  £arle,"  —  then  added,  in  a 
stage-aside,  as  she  put  a  fallen  lock  off 
the  girl's  forehead,  *'  You  are  doing  beaiK 
tifully  I  He  is  evidently  struck ;  make 
yourself  interesting,  and  don't  bum  your 
nose,  I  beg  of  you." 

Debby's  bright  face  clouded  over,  and 
she  walked  on  with  so  much  stateHness 
that  her  escort  wondered  <<  what  the 
dense  the  old  lady  had  done  to  her,"  and 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  recall 
her  merry  mood,  but  with  indifferent 
success. 

"  Now  I  begin  to  feel  more  like  my- 
self, for  this  is  getting  back  to  first  prin- 
ciples, though  I  fancy  I  loc^  like  the  lit- 
tle old  woman  who  fell  asleep  on  the 
king's  highway  and  woke  up  with  abbre- 
viated drapery;  and  you  look  funnier 
still,  Aunt  Fen,"  said  Debby,  as  she  tied 
on  her  pagoda -hat,  and  followed  Mrs. 
Carroll,  who  walked  out  of  her  dressing- 
room  an  animated  bale  of  Uue  cloth  sur- 
mounted by  a  gigantic  stm-bonnet. 

Mr.  Leavenworth  was  in  waiting,  and 
so  like  a  blond -headed  lobster  in  his 
scarlet  suit  that  Debby  could  hardly 
keep  her  countenance  as  they  joined  the 
groups  of  bathers  gathering  along  the 
breezy  shore. 

For  an  hour  each  day  the  actors  and 
actresses  who  played  their  different  rcUs 

at  the Hotel  with  such  precision  and 

success  put  off  their  masks  and  dared  to 
be  themselves.  The  ocean  wrought  the 
change,  for  it  took  old  and  young  into  its 
arms,  and  for  a  little  while  they  played  like 
children  in  their  mother's  lap.    No  fiilse- 
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hood  could  withstand  its  rough  sincerity ; 
for  the  waves  washed  paint  and  powder 
from  worn  fiices,  and  left  a  fresh  bloom 
there.  No  ailment  could  entirely  resist 
its  vigorous  cure ;  for  every  wind  brought 
healing  on  its  wings,  endowing  many  a 
meagre  life  with  another  year  of  health. 
No  gloomy  spirit  could  refuse  to  listen 
to  its  lullaby,  and  the  spray  baptized  it 
with  the  subtile  benediction  of  a  cheerier 
mood.  No  rank  held  place  there ;  for  the 
democratic  sea  toppled  down  the  great- 
est statesman  in  the  land,  and  dashed 
over  the  bald  pate  of  a  millionnaire  with 
the  same  white-crested  wave  that  strand- 
ed a  poor  parson  on  the  beach  and  filled 
a  fierce  reformer's  mouth  with  brine.  No 
fashion  ruled,  but  that  which  is  as  old  as 
Eden,  —  the  beautiful  fashion  of  simpli- 
city. Belles  dropped  their  affectations 
with  their  hoops,  and  ran  about  the  shore 
blithe-hearted  girls  again.  Young  men 
forgot  their  vices  and  their  follies,  and 
were  not  ashamed  of  the  real  courage, 
strength,  and  skill  they  had  tried  to  leave 
behind  them  with  their  boyish  plays.  Old 
men  gathered  shells  with  the  little  Cu- 
pids dancing  on  the  sand,  and  were  bet- 
ter for  that  innocent  companionship ;  and 
young  mothers  never  looked  so  beautiful 
as  when  they  rocked  their  babies  on  the 
bosom  of  the  sea. 

Debby  vaguely  felt  this  charm,  and, 
yielding  to  it,  splashed  and  sang  like  any 
beach-bird,  while  Aunt  Pen  bobbed  pla- 
cidly up  and  down  in  a  retired  comer, 
and  Mr.  Leavenworth  swam  to  and  fro, 
expressing  his  firm  belief  in  mermaids, 
sirens,  and  the  rest  of  the  aquatic  sister- 
hood, whose  warbling  no  manly  ear  can 
resist. 

"  Miss  Wilder,  you  must  learn  to  swim. 
I  Ve  taught  quantities  of  young  ladies, 
and  shall  be  delighted  to  launch  the 
*  Dora,'  if  you  11  accept  me  as  a  pilot. 
Stop  a  bit ;  I  '11  get  a  life -preserver"; 
and  leaving  Debby  to  flirt  with  the  waves, 
the  scarlet  youth  departed  like  a  flame 
of  fire. 

A  dismal  shriek  interrupted  his  pupil's 
play,  and  looking  up,  she  saw  her  aunt 
beckoning  wildly  with  one  hand,  while 


she  was  groping  in  the  water  with  the 
other.  Debby  ran  to  her,  alarmed  at 
her  tragic  expression,  and  Mrs.  Carroll, 
drawing  the  girl's  fece  into  the  privacy 
of  her  big  bonnet,  whispered  one  awful 
word,  adding,  distractedly,  — 

"  Dive  for  them  I  oh,  dive  for  them ! 
I  shall  be  perfectly  helpless,  if  they  are 
lost  I" 

"  I  can't  dive.  Aunt  Pen ;  but  there  is 
a  man,  let  us  ask  him,"  said  Debby,  as  a 
black  head  appeared  to  windward. 

But  Mrs.  Carroll's  "  nerves "  had  re- 
ceived a  shock,  and,  gathering  up  her 
dripping  garments,  she  fled  precipitately 
along  the  shore  and  vanished  into  her 
dressing-room. 

Debby's  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
got  the  better  of  her  respect,  and  peal 
ailer  peal  of  laughter  broke  from  her  lips, 
till  a  splash  behind  her  put  an  end  to  her 
merriment,  and,  turning,  she  found  that 
this  friend  in  need  was  her  acquaintance 
of  the  day  before.  The  gentleman  seem- 
ed pausing  for  permission  to  approach, 
with  much  the  appearance  of  a  sagacious 
Newfoundland,  wistful  and  wet. 

"  Oh,  I  *m  very  glad  it  's  you.  Sir  1 " 
was  Debby's  cordial  greeting,  as  she  shook 
a  drop  off  the  end  of  her  nose,  and  nod- 
ded, smiling. 

The  new  comer  immediately  beamed 
upon  her  like  an  amiable  Triton,  saying, 
as  they  turned  shoreward, — 

"  Our  first  interview  opened  with  a 
laugh  on  my  side,  and  our  second  with 
one  on  yours.  I  accept  the  fact  as  a  good 
omen.  Your  friend  seemed  in  trouble; 
allow  me  to  atone  for  my  past  misdemean- 
ors by  offering  my  services  now.  But 
first  let  me  introduce  myself;  and  as  I 
believe  in  the  fitness  of  things,  let  me 
present  you  with  an  appropriate  card" ; 
and,  stooping,  the  young  man  wrote 
'< Frank  Evan"  on  the  hard  sand  at 
Debby's  feet 

The  girl  liked  his  manner,  and,  enter- 
ing into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  swept  as 
grand  a  curtsy  as  her  h'mited  drapery 
would  allow,  saying,  merrily, — 

"  I  am  Debby  Wilder,  or  Dora,  as  aunt 
prefers  to  call  me ;  and  instead  of  iaugh- 
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ing,  I  ought  to  be  four  feet  under  crater, 
looking  for  somethmg  we  have  lost ;  but 
I  can't  dive,  and  my  distrett  is  dreadful, 
as  you  see." 

«*  What  have  you  lost  ?  I  will  look 
fbr  it,  and  bring  it  back  in  spite  of  the 
kelpiee,  if  it  is  a  human  possibility,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Ehran,  pushing  his  wet  locks 
out  of  his  eyes,  and  regarding  the  ocean 
with  a  determined  aspect. 

Debby  leaned  toward  him,  whispering 
with  solemn  countenance,  — 

"  It  is  a  set  of  teeth.  Sir." 

Mr.  £yan  was  more  a  man  of  deeds 
than  words,  therefore  he  disappeared  at 
once  with  a  mighty  splash,  and  afier  re- 
peated divings  and  much  laughter  ap- 
peared bearing  the  chief  ornament  of 
Mrs.  Penelope  Carroll's  comely  counte- 
nance. Debby  looked  yery  pretty  and 
grateM  as  she  returned  her  thanks,  and 
Mr.  Evan  was  guilty  of  a  secret  wish  that 
all  the  worthy  lady's  features  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  that  he  might  have 
the  satisfaction  of  restoring  them  to  her 
attractive  niece ;  but  curbing  this  unnat- 
ural desire,  he  bowed,  saying,  gravely, — 

*<  Tell  your  aunt,  if  you  please,  that 
this  little  accident  will  remain  a  dead  se- 
cret, so  fiir  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  am 
very  glad  to  have  been  of  service  at  such 
a  critical  moment." 

Whereupon  Mr.  Evan  marched  again 
into  the  briny  deep,  and  Debby  trotted 
away  to  her  aunt,  whom  sh^  found  a 
clammy  heap  of  blue  flannel  and  despair. 
Mrs.  Carroll's  temper  was  ruffled,  and 
though  she  joyfully  rattled  in  her  teeth, 
she  said,  somewhat  testily,  when  Debby's 
story  was  done, — 

*^Now  that  man  will  have  a  sort  of 
claim  <Hi  us,  and  we  must  be  civil,  who- 
ever he  is.  Dear  I  dear  I  I  wish  it  had 
been  Joe  Leavenworth  instead.  Evan, 
-—  I  dont  remember  any  of  our  first  fam- 
ilies with  connections  of  that  name,  and 
I  dblike  to  be  under  obligations  to  a  per- 
son of  that  sort,  for  there  's  no  knowing 
how  hr  he  may  presume ;  so,  pray,  be 
careful,  Dora." 

'*  I  think  you  are  very  ungrateful,  Aunt 
Pen ;  and  if  Mr.  Evan  should  happen  to 
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be  poor,  it  does  not  become  me  to  turn  up 
my  nose  at  him,  for  I  'm  nothing  but  a 
make-believe  myself  just  now.  I  don't 
wish  to  go  down  upon  my  knees  to  him, 
but  I  do  intend  to  be  as  kind  to  him  as 
I  should  to  that  conceited  Leavenworth 
boy ;  yes,  kinder  even ;  for  poor  people 
vfldue  such  things  more,  as  I  know  very 
weU." 

Mrs.  Carroll  instantly  recovered  her 
temper,  changed  the  subject,  and  private- 
ly resolved  to  confine  her  prejudices  to 
her  own  bosom,  as  they  seemed  to  have 
an  aggravating  efiect  upon  the  youthM 
person  whom  she  had  set  her  heart  on 
disposing  of  to  the  best  advantage. 

Debby  took  her  swimming-lesson  with 
much  success,  and  would  have  achieved 
her  dinner  with  composure,  if  white- 
aproned  gentlemen  had  not  effectually 
taken  away  her  appetite  by  whisking  bills- 
of-fare  into  her  hands,  and  awaiting  her 
orders  with  a  fatherly  interest,  which 
induced  them  to  congregate  mysterious 
dishes  before  her,  and  blandly  rectify  her 
frequent  mistakes.  She  survived  the  or- 
deal, however,  and  at  four  p.  m.  went  to 
drive  with  "  that  Leavenworth  boy  "  in 

the  finest  turnout could  produce. 

Aunt  Pen  then  came  off  guard,  and  with 
a  sigh  of  satisfaction  subsided  into  a 
peaceful  doze,  still  murmuring,  even  in 
her  sleep, — 

"  Propinquity,  my  love,  propinquity 
works  wonders." 

**  Aunt  Pen,  are  you  a  modest  wom> 
an  ?  "  asked  the  young  crusader  against 
established  absurdities,  as  she  came  into 
the  presence-chamber  that  evening  ready 
for  the  hop. 

"  Bless  the  child,  what  does  she  mean  ?  " 
cried  Mrs.  Carroll,  with  a  start  that 
twitched  her  back-hair  out  of  Yictorine's 
hands. 

«<  Would  you  like  to  have  a  daughter 
of  yours  go  to  aparty  looking  as  I  look  ?  ** 
continued  her  niece,  spreading  her  airy 
dress,  and  standing  very  erect  before  her 
astonished  relative. 

**Why,  of  course  I  should,  and  be 
proud  to  own  such  a  charming  creature," 
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regarding  the  eiender  white  shape  with 
niQch  approbation, — adding,  witha  smile, 
as  she  met  the  giri's  eye,  — 

**  Ah,  I  see  the  difficulty,  now ;  you  are 
disturbed  because  there  is  not  a  bit  of 
lace  over  th^  pretty  shoulders  of  yours. 
Now  don't  be  absurd,  Dora ;  the  dress  is 
perfecUy  proper,  or  Madame  Uphany 
never  would  have  sent  it  home.  It  is  the 
fashion,  child ;  and  many  a  girl  with  such 
a  figure  would  go  twice  as  d^oUeUe^  and 
think  nothing  of  it,  I  assure  yon." 

Debby  shook  her  head  with  an  energy 
that  set  the  pink  heather-bells  a-tremble 
in  her  hair,  and  her  color  deepened  beau- 
tiAilly  as  she  said,  with  reproachful  eyes,— 

**  Aunt  Fen,  I  think  there  is  a  better 
&shion  in  every  young  girl's  heart  than 
any  Madame  llphany  can  teach.  I  am 
very  grateful  for  all  you  have  done  for 
me,  but  I  cannot  go  into  public  in  such 
an  undress  as  this;  my  mother  would 
never  allow  it,  and  father  never  forgive 
it.  Please  don't  ask  me  to,  for  indeed 
I  cannot  do  it  even  for  you," 

Debby  looked  so  pathetic  that  both 
mistress  and  maid  broke  into  a  laugh 
which  somewhat  reassured  the  young  la- 
dy, who  allowed  her  determined  features 
to  relax  into  a  BmOe,  as  she  said, — 

'*  Now,  Aunt  Pen,  you  want  me  to  look 
pretty  and  be  a  credit  to  you ;  but  how 
would  you  like  to  see  my  face  the  color 
of  those  geraniums  all  the  evening  ?  " 

"  Why,  Dora,  you  are  out  of  your  mind 
to  ask  such  a  thing,  when  you  know  it 's 
the  desire  of  my  life  to  keep  your  color 
down  and  make  you  look  more  delicate," 
said  her  aunt,  alarmed  at  the  fearful  pros- 
pect of  a  peony-&ced  protigie, 

<*  Well,  I  should  be  anything  but  that, 
if  I  wore  this  gown  in  its  present  waist- 
less  condition ;  so  here  is  a  remedy  which 
will  prevent  such  a  calamity  and  ease  my 
mind." 

As  she  spoke,  Debby  tied  on  her  little 
blonde  fichu  with  a  gesture  which  left 
nodung  more  to  be  said. 

Yictorine  scolded,  and  clasped  her 
hands-;  but  Mrs.  Carroll,  fearing  to  push 
her  anthonty  too  far,  made  a  virtue  of 
necesBiy,  saying,  resignedly, — 


**  Have  your  own  way,  Dora,  but  m 
return  oUige  me  by  being  agreeable  to 
such  persons  as  I  may  introduce  to  you; 
and  some  day,  when  I  ask  a  fitvor,  re- 
member how  much  I.h<^  to  do  for  you, 
and  grant  it  che^iully." 

<*  Indeed  I  will,  Aunt  Pen,  if  it  is  any- 
thing I  oan  do  without  disobeying  moth- 
er's '  notions,'  as  you  call  them.  Ask  me 
to  wear  an  orange-colored  gown,  or  dance 
with  the  plainest,  poorest  man  in  the  room, 
and  I  'U  do  it ;  for  there  never  was  a  kind- 
er aunt  than  mine  in  all  the  world,"  cried 
Debby,  eager  to  atone  for  her  seeming 
wilfulness,  and  really  grateful  iat  hst 
escape  from  what  seemed  to  her  benight- 
ed mind  a  very  imminent  perils 

Like  a  clover-blossom  in  a  vase  of  ca- 
mellias little  Debby  lodged  tliat  night 
among  the  dashing  or  languid  women 
who  surrounded  her;  for  she  possessed 
the  charm  they  had  lost,  —  the  fresh- 
ness of  her  youth.  Innooent  gayety 
sat  smiling  in  her  eyes,  healthful  roses 
bloomed  upon  her  cheek,  and  maiden 
modesty  crowned  her  like  a  garland. 
She  u>a»  the  creature  that  she  seemed, 
and,  yielding  to  the  influence  of  the  hour, 
danced  to  the  music  of  her  own  blithe 
heart  Many  felt  the  spell  whose  secret 
they  had  lost  the  power  to  divine,  and 
watched  the  girlish  figure  as  if  it  were  a 
symbol  of  their  early  aspirations  dawning 
fireshly  from  the  dimness  of  their  past 
More  than  one  old  man  thought  again  of 
some  little  maid  whose  love  made  his 
boyish  days  a  pleasant  memory  to  him 
now.  More  than  one  smiling  fop  felt  the 
emptiness  of  his  smooth  speech,  when 
the  truthful  eyes  looked  up  into  his  own ; 
and  more  than  one  pale  woman  sighed 
regretfully  within  herself,  **  I,  too,  was  a 
happy-hearted  creature  once  ! " 

'*  That  Mr.  Evan  does  not  seem  very 
anxious  to  claim  our  acquaintance,  afler 
aU,  and  I  think  better  of  him  on  that  ac- 
count Has  he  spoken  to  you  to-night, 
Dora?"  asked  Mrs.  Carroll,  as  Debl^ 
dropped  down  beside  her  after  a  *^  splen- 
did polka." 

**  No,  Ma'am,  he  only  bowed.  Yon  see 
some  people  are  not  so  presuming  as  other 
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people  thonght  tlie^  were;  fiir  we  are 
not  the  most  attractive  beings  on  the 
phinei ;  therefore  a  gentleman  can  be  pO" 
lite  and  then  forget  us  without  breaking 
anj  of  the  Ten  Commandmente.  Don't 
be  offended  with  him  yet,  for  he  may 
proye  to  be  some  great  creature  with  a 
finer  pedigree  than  any  of  *  our  first  fiun- 
ilies.'  Mr.  Leavenworth,  as  you  know 
everybody,  perhaps  you  can  relieve  Aunt 
Pen's  mind,  by  telting  her  something 
aboat  the  tall,  brown  man  standing  be- 
hind the  lady  with  salmon-colored  hair." 
Mr.  Joe,  who  was  fanning  the  top  of 
Bobby's  head  with  the  best  intentions  in 
life,  took  a  survey,  and  answered  readi* 

•*  Why,  that 's  Frank  Evan.  I  know 
him,  and  a  densed  good  fellow  he  is,  — 
though  he  don't  belong  to  our  set,  yon 
know." 

''  Indeed !  pray,  tell  us  something  about 
him,  Mr.  Leavenworth.  We  met  in  the 
ears,  and  he  did  us  a  favor  or  twa  Who 
and  what  is  the  man  ?  **  asked  Mrs.  Car- 
roll, relenting  at  once  toward  a  person 
who  was  favorably  spoken  of  by  one  who 
did  belong  to  her  '*  set." 

**  Well,  let  me  see,"  began  Mr.  Joe, 
whose  narrative  powers  were  not  great. 
"  He  is  a  book-keeper  in  my  Unde  Josh 
Loring's  importing  concern,  and  a  power- 
ful smart  man,  they  say.  There  's  some 
kind  of  clever  story  about  his  father's 
leaving  a  load  of  debts,  and  Frank's  work- 
ing a  densed  number  of  years  till  they 
were  paid.  Good  of  him,  was  n't  it  ? 
Then,  just  as  he  was  going  to  take  things 
easier  and  ei\joy  life  a  bit,  his  mother  died, 
and  that  rather  knocked  him  up,  yon  see. 
He  fell  sick,  and  came  to  grief  generally, 
Unde  Josh  said;  so  he  was  ordered  off 
to  get  righted,  and  here  he  is,  looking  like 
a  tombstone.  1  've  a  regard  for  Frank, 
for  he  took  care  of  me  through  the  small- 
pox a  year  ago,  and  I  don't  forget  things 
of  that  sort ;  so,  if  yon  wish  to  be  intro- 
doeed,  Mrs.  Carroll,  I  *11  trot  him  out 
with  pleasure,  and  make  a  proud  man  of 
him." 

Mrs.  Carroll  glanced  at  Debby,  and  as 
that  young  lady  was  regarding  Mr.  Joe 


with  a  friendly  aspect,  owing  to  the 
warmth  of  his  words,  she  graciously  as** 
sented,  and  the  youth  departed  on  his 
errand.  Mr.  Evan  went  through  the 
ceremony  with  a  calmness  wondearfol  to 
behold,  considering  the  position  of  one 
lady  and  the  ohanns  of  the  other,  and 
soon  glided  into  the  conversation  with  the 
ease  of  a  more  accomplished  courtier. 

^*  Now  I  must  tear  myself  away,  for  I 
'm  engaged  to  that,  stout  Miss  Bandoline 
for  this  dance.  She  's  a  friend  of  my 
sister's,  and  I  must  do  the  civil,  you  know ; 
powerful  slow  work  it  is,  too,  but  I  pity 
the  poor  soul,— upon  my  life,  I  do  " ;  and 
Mr.  Joe  assumed  the  air  of  a  martyr. 

Debby  looked  up  with  a  wicked  smile 
in  her  eyes,  as  she  said, — 

'*  Ah,  that  sounds  very  amiable  here-; 
but  in  five  minutes  you  '11  be  murmur* 
ing  in  Miss  Bandoline's  ear,  —  'I  've 
been  pining  to  come  to  you  this  half 
hour,  but  I  was  obliged  to  take  out  that 
Miss  Wilder,  yon  see,  —  countrified  little 
thing  enough,  but  not  bad-looking,  and 
has  a  rich  aunt ;  so  I  've  done  my  duty  to 
her,  but  dense  take  me  if  I  can  stand  it 
any  longer.' " 

Mr.  Evan  joined  in  Bobby's  merri- 
ment; but  Mr.  Joe  was  so  appalled  at 
the  sudden  attack  that  he  could  only 
stammer  a  remonstrance  and  beat  a  has- 
ty retreat,  wondering  how  on  earth  she 
came  to  know  that  his  frivorite  style  of 
making  himself  agreeable  to  one  young 
lady  was  by  deorjring  another. 

^'Bora,  my  love,  that  is  very  rude^ 
and  '  Deuse '  is  not  a  proper  expression 
for  a  woman's  lips.  Pray,  restrain  your 
lively  tongue,  for  strangers  may  not  vtOM 
derstand  tdiat  it  is  nothing  but  the  spright* 
liness  of  your  disposition  which  sometimes 
runs  away  with  you." 

<*  It  was  only  a  quotation,  and  I  thought 
you  would  admire  anything  Mr.  Leavem- 
worth  said,  Aunt  Fen,"  replied  Bebby, 
demurely. 

Mrs.  Carrdl  trod  on  her  foot,  and 
abruptly  changed  the  conversation,  by 
saying,  with  an  appearance  of  deep  in- 
terest,— 

**Mr.  Evan,  you  are  doubtless  eon» 
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nteted  with  the  Malcoms  of  Georgia;  for 
the^,  I  belieye,  are  descended  fixxn  the 
ancient  Evans  of  Scotland.  They  are  a 
▼ery  wealthy  and  aristocratic  family,  and 
I  remember  seeing  their  coat -of- arms 
once :  three  bannocks  and  a  thistle." 

Mr.  Evan  had  been  standing  belbre 
them  with  a  composure  which  impressed 
Mrs.  Carroll  with  a  belief  in  his  gentle 
blood,  for  she  remembered  her  own  fus- 
sy, plebeian  husband,  whose  fortune  had 
never  been  able  to  purchase  him  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman.  Mr.  Evan  on- 
ly grew  a  little  more  erect,  as  he  replied, 
with  an  untroubled  mien,  — 

^  I  cannot  claim  relationship  with  the 
Malcoms  of  Georgia  or  the  Evans  of 
Scotland,  I  believe,  Madam.  My  father 
was  a  farmer,  my  grandfather  a  black- 
smith, and  beyond  that  my  ancestors 
may  have  been  street-sweepers,  for  any- 
thing I  know ;  but  whatever  they  were, 
I  fancy  they  were  honest  men,  for  that 
has  always  been  our  boast,  though,  like 
President  Jackson's,  our  coat -of- arms  is 
nothing  but  *  a  pan*  of  shirt-sleeves.'" 

From  Debby's  eyes  there  shot  a  bright 
glance  of  admiration  for  the  young  man 
who  could  look  two  comely  women  in 
the  face  and  serenely  own  that  he  was 
poor.  Mrs.  Carroll  tried  to  appear  at 
ease,  and,  gliding  out  of  personalities,  ex- 
patiated on  the  comfort  of  ^  living  in  a 
land  where  fame  and  fortune- were  at- 
tainable by  all  who  chose  to  earn  them," 
and  the  contempt  she  felt  for  those  *'  who 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  humbler  ckiss- 
68,  no  mterest  in  the  welfare  of  the  race," 
«nd  many  more  moral  reflections  as  new 
and  original  as  the  Multiplication-Table 
or  the  Westminster  Catechism.  To  all 
of  which  Mr.  Evan  listened  with  polite 
deference,  though  there  was  something 
in  the  keen  intelligence  of  his  eye  that 
made  Debby  blush  for  shallow  Aunt  Pen, 
and  rejoice  when  the  good  lady  got  out 
of  her  depth  and  seized  upon  a  new  sub- 
ject  as  a  drowning  mariner  would  a  hen- 
coop. 

•    ''Dora,  Mr.  Ellenboroogh  is  coming 

,  tyis  way ;  you  have  danced  with  him  but 

once,  and  he  is  a  veiy  desirable  partner ; 


so,  pray,  accept,  if  he  asks  you;"  said 
Mrs.  Carroll,  watching  a  &r-off  individu* 
al  who  seemed  steering  his  zigzag  course 
toward  them. 

*'I  never  intend  to  dance  with  Mr. 
EUenborough  again,  so  please  don't  urge 
me.  Aunt  Pen";  and  Debby  knit  her 
brows  with  a  somewhat  irate  expression. 

'*  My  love,  you  astomsh  me !  He  is  a 
most  agreeable  and  accomplished  young 
man, — spent  three  years  in  Paris,  moves 
in  the  first  circles,  and  is  considered  an 
ornament  to  feshionable  society.  What 
can  be  your  objection,  Dora?"  cried 
Mrs.  Carroll,  looldng  as  alarmed  as  if  her 
niece  had  suddenly  .announced  her  belief 
in  the  Koran. 

**  One  of  his  acoomplishments  consists 
in  drinking  Champagne  till  he  is  not  a 
*  desirable  partner '  for  any  young  lady 
with  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  decency. 
His  moving  in  *  circles '  is  just  what  I 
complain  of;  and  if  he  is  an  ornament, 
I  prefer  my  society  undecorated.  Aunt 
Pen,  I  cannot  make  the  nice  distinctions 
you  would  have  me,  and  a  sot  in  broad- 
cloth is  as  odious  as  one  in  rags.  For- 
give me,  but  I  cannot  dance  with  that 
silver-labelled  decanter  again." 

Debby  was  a  genuine  little  piece  of 
womanhood;  and  though  she  tried  to 
speak  lightly,  her  color  deepened,  as  she 
remembered  looks  that  had  wounded  her 
like  insults,  and  her  indignant  eyes  si- 
lenced the  excuses  rising  to  her  aunt's 
lips.  Mrs.  Carroll  began  to  rue  the  hour 
she  ever  undertook  the  guidance  of  Sis- 
ter Deborah's  headstrong  child,  and  for 
an  instant  heartily  wished  she  had  left 
her  to  bloom  unseen  in  the  shadow  of 
the  parsonage ;  but  she  concealed  her 
annoyance,  sdU  hoping  to  overcome  the 
girl's  absurd  resolve,  by  saying,  mildly, — 

'<  As  you  please,  dear ;  but  if  you  re- 
fuse Mr.  EUenborough,  yon  will  be  obliged 
to  sit  through  the  dance,  which  is  your 
favorite,  you  know." 

Debby's  countenance  fell,  for  she  had 
fbrgotten  that,  and  the  Lancers  was  to 
her  the  crowning  rapture  of  the  night. 
She  paused  a  moment,  and  Aunt  Pen 
brightened ;  but  Debby  made  her  little 
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sacrifice  to  principle  as  heroically  as  many 
a  greater  one  had  been  made,  and,  with 
a  wistfnl  look  down  the  long  room,  an- 
swered steadily,  though  her  foot  kept  time 
to  the  first  strains  as  she  spoke,  — 

«<  Then  I  will  sit,  Aant  Pen ;  for  that 
IS  preferable  to  staggering  about  the  room 
with  a  partner  who  has  no  idea  of  the 
laws  of  gravitation." 

"  Shall  I  have  the  honor  of  averting 
other  calamity  ?  "  said  Mr.  Evan,  coming 
to  the  rescue  with  a  devotion  beautiinl  to 
see ;  for  dancing  was  nearly  a  lost  art  with 
him,  and  the  Lancers  to  a  novice  is  equal 
to  a  second  Labyrinth  of  Crete. 

"  Oh,  thank  you  I  *  cried  Debby,  tum- 
bling fan,  bouquet,  and  handkerchief  into 
Mrs.  Carroll's  lap,  with  a  look  of  relief 
that  repaid  him  fourfold  for  the  trials  he 
was  about  to  undergo.  They  went  mer- 
rily away  together,  leaving  Aunt  Pen  to 
wish  that  it  was  according  to  the  laws  of 
etiquette  to  rap  officious  gentlemen  over 
the  knuckles,  when  they  introduce  their 
fingers  into  private  pies  without  permis- 
sion fix>m  the  chief  cook.  How  the  dance 
went  Debby  hardly  knew,  for.  the  con- 
versation fell  upon  books,  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  her  favorite  theme  she  fi>und 
even  the  ** grand  square"  an  imperti- 
nent interruption,  while  her  own  defi- 
ciencies became  almost  as  great  as  her 
partner's;  yet,  when  the  muac  ended 
with  a  flourish,  and  her  last  curtsy  was 
successfully  achieved,  she  longed  to  be- 
gin all  over  again,  and  secretly  regretted 
that  she  was  engaged  four  deep. 

'<  How  do  you  like  our  new  acquaint- 
ance, Dora  ?  "  asked  Aunt  Pen,  follow- 
ing Joe  Leavenworth  with  her  eye,  as 
the  "  yellow-haired  laddie  "  whirled  by 
with  the  ponderous  Miss  Flora. 

"  Very  much ;  and  I  'm  glad  we  met 
as  we  did,  for  it  makes  things  fi^ee  and 
easy,  and  that  is  so  agreeable  in  this  cere- 
monious place,"  replied  Debby,  looking 
in  quite  an  opporite  direction. 

"  Well,  I  'm  deh'ghted  to  hear  you  say 
so,  dear,  for  I  was  afriud  yon  had  taken 
a  dislike  to  him,  and  he  is  really  a  very 
charming  young  man,  just  the  sort  of 
person  to  make  a  pleasant  companion  ibr 


a  few  weeks.  These  little  firiendshipa 
are  part  of  the  summei^s  amusement,  and 
do  no  harm ;  so  smile  away,  Dora,  and 
enjoy  yourself  while  you  may." 

*'  Yes,  Aunt,  I  certainly  will,  and  all 
the  more  because  I  have  found  a  sensi- 
ble soul  to  talk  to.  Do  you  know,  he  is 
very  witty  and  well  informed,  though  he 
says  he  never  had  much  time  for  setf- 
cultivation  ?  But  I  think  trouble  maker 
people  wise,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  a 
good  deal,  though  he  leaves  it  for  othen 
to  tell  of.  I  am  glad  you  are  willing  1 
should  know  him,  for  I  shall  enjoy  talk- 
ing about  my  pet  heroes  with  him  as  a 
relief  from  the  ally  chatter  I  must  keep 
up  most  of  the  time." 

Mrs.  Carroll  was  a  woman  of  one  idea ; 
and  though  a  slightly  puzzled  expressioa 
appeared  in  her  face,  she  listened  ap- 
provingly, and  answered,  with  a  gradons 
smile, — 

*'  Of  course,  I  should  not  object  to 
your  knowing  such  a  person,  my  love; 
but  1  'd  no  idea  Joe  Leavenworth  was  a 
literary  man,  or  had  known  much  tronb- 
le,  except  his  father^s  death  and  his  sis- 
ter Clementina's  runaway-marriage  with 
her  drawing-master." 

Debby  opened  her  brown  eyes  very 
wide,  and  hastily  picked  at  the  down  on 
her  fan,  but  had  no  time  to  correct  her 
aunf  s  mistake,  for  the  real  subject  of 
her  commendations  appeared  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  Mrs.  Carroll  was  inunediately 
absorbed  in  the  consumption  of  a  lai^ 
pink  ice. 

"  That  girl  is  what  I  call  a  surprise- 
party,  now,"  remarked  Mr.  Joe  cohfiden- 
tially  to  his  cigar,  as  be  pulled  off  his 
coat  and  stuck  his  feet  up  in  the  privacy 
of  his  own  apartment.  **  She  looks  as 
mild  as  strawberries  and  cream  till  you 
come  to  the  complimentary,  then  she 
turns  on  a  fellow  with  that  deused  satir- 
ical look  of  hers,  and  makes  him  feel  like 
a  fool.  I  '11  try  the  moral  dodge  to-mor- 
row, and  see  what  effect  that  will  have ; 
for  she  is  mighty  taking,  and  I  most 
amuse  myself  somehow,  you  know." 

**  How  many  years  will  it  take  to 
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ehaiige  tbat  fresb-liearted  little  girl  into 
a  fikshionable  belle,  I  wonder  ?  "  thought 
•Frank  Evan,  as  he  climbed  the  four 
flights  that  led  to  his  «' sky-parlor." 

^  What  a  curious  world  this  is  I  **  mused 
Debby,  with  her  nightci^  in  her  hand. 
**  The  right  seems  odd  and  rude,  the 
wrong  respectable  and  easy,  and  this 
sort  of  life  a  merry-go-round,  with  no 
higher  aim  than  pleasure.  Well,  I  have 
made  my  Declaration  of  Independence^ 
and  Aunt  Pen  must  be  ready  for  a  Rev- 
olution, if  she  taxes  me  too  heayily." 

As  she  leaned  her  hot  cheek  on  her 
«nn,  Debby's  eye  fell  on  the  quaint  little 
cap  made  by  the  motherly  hands  that 
never  were  tired  of  working  for  her.  She 
touched  it  tenderly,  and  love's  simple 
magic  swept  the  gathering  shadows  fitim 
hsr  &ce,  and  left  it  clear  again,  as  her 
thoughts  flew  home  like  birds  into  the 
shelter  of  their  nest. 

<' Good  ni^t,  mother !  1 11  face  temp- 
tation steadily.  I  '11  try  to  take  life 
cheerily,  and  do  nothing  tiiat  shall  make 
four  dear  &ce  a  reproach,  when  it  looks 
into  my  own  again." 

Then  Debby  said  her  prayers  like  any 
pious  child,  and  lay  down  to  dream  of 
pulling  buttercups  with  Baby  Bess,  and 
ttnging  in  the  twilight  on  her  father's 
knee. 

The  history  of  Debby's  first  day  might 
verve  as  a  sample  of  most  that  followed, 
'as  week  after  week  went  by  with  varying 
pleasures  and  increasing  interest  to  more 
than  one  young  debutante.  Mrs.  Carroll 
did  her  best,  but  Debby  was  too  simple 
for  a  belle,  too  honest  for  a  flirt,  too  in- 
dependent for  a  fine  lady ;  she  would  be 
nothing  but  her  sturdy  little  self,  open  as 
daylight,  gay  as  a  lark,  and  blunt  as  any 
Puritan.  Poor  Aunt  Pen  was  in  despair, 
till  she  observed  that  the  girl  often  "  took ' 
with  the  very  peculiarities  which  she  was 
lamenting ;  this  somewhat  consoled  her, 
and  she  tried  to  make  the  best  of  the 
pretty  bit  of  homespun  which  would  not 
and  could  not  become  velvet  or  brocade. 
Seguin,  Ellenborough,  &  Co.  looked  with 
.  lordly  scorn  upon  her,  as  a  worm  blind  to 


their  attractions.  Miss  M^Flimsy  and 
her  **  set "  quizzed  her  unmercifully  be- 
hind her  back,  after  being  worsted  in  sev- 
eral passages  of  arms ;  and  more  than  one 
successftd  mamma  condoled  with  Aunt 
Pen  upon  the  terribly  defective  education 
of  her  charge,  till  that  stout  matron  could 
have  found  it  in  her  heart  to  tweak  off 
their  caps  and  walk  on  them,  like  the 
irascible  Betsey  Trotwood. 

But  Debby  had  a  cirde  of  admirers 
who  loved  her  with  a  sincerity  few  sum- 
mer queens  could  boast ;  for  they  were 
real  friends,  won  by  gentle  arts,  and  re- 
tained by  the  gracious  sweetness  of  her 
nature.  Moon-faced  babies  crowed  and 
clapped  their  chubby  hands  when  she 
passed  by  their  wicker  thrones ;  story-lov- 
ing children  clustered  round  her  knee, 
and  never  were  denied;  pale  invalids 
found  wild-flowers  on  their  pillows ;  and 
forlorn  papas  forgot  the  state  of  tiie 
money-market  when  she  sang  for  them 
the  homely  airs  their  daughters  had  no 
time  to  learn.  Certain  plain  young  lar 
dies  poured  their  woes  into  her  ftieudly 
ear,  and  were  comforted ;  several  smart 
Sophomores  fell  into  a  state  of  chronic 
stammer,  Uush,  and  adoration,  when  she 
took  a  motherly  interest  in  their  affairs; 
and  a  melancholy  old  Frenchman  blessed 
her  with  the  enthusiasm  of  his  nation,  b^ 
cause  she  put  a  posy  in  the  button-hole 
of  his  rusty  coat,  and  never  failed  to  smile 
and  bow  as  he  passed  by.  Yet  Debby 
was  no  Edgeworth  heroine,  prctemat- 
urally  prudent,  wise,  and  untemptable ; 
she  had  a  fine  crop  of  piques,  vanities, 
and  dislikes  growing  up  under  this  new 
style  of  cultivation.  She  loved  admira- 
tion, enjoyed  her  puq>le  and  fine  linen, 
hid  new -bom  envy,  disappdnted  hope, 
and  wounded  pride  behind  a  smiling  fiM^e, 
and  often  thought  with  a  sigh  of  the 
humdrum  duties  that  awaited  her  at 
home.  But  under  the  airs  and  graces 
Aunt  Pen  cherished  witii  such  sedulous 
care,  under  th^  flounces  and  furbelows 
Victorine  daily  adjusted  with  groans,  un- 
der the  polish  which  she  acquired  with 
feminine  ease,  the  girl's  heart  sUll  beat 
stead&st  and  strong,  and  conscience  kept 
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watcK  and  ward  that  no  traitor  shoOld 
enter  in  to  surprise  the  citadel  which 
mother-Ioye  had  tried  to  garrison  so  welL 

In  pnrsoacoe  of  his  sage  resolye,  Mr. 
Joe  tried  the  **  moral  dodge,"  as  he  ele-. 
gantlj  expressed  it,  and,  failing  in  that, 
Mowed  it  up  with  the  tragic,  religions, 
negligent,  and  devoted  ditto ;  but  acting 
was  not  his  forte,  so  Debby  routed  him 
in  all ;  and  at  last,  when  he  was  at  his 
wifs  end  £>r  an  idea,  she  suggested  (me, 
and  completed  her  victory  by  saying 
pleasantly,  — 

'>  Yott  took  me  behind  the  curtain  too 
soon,  and  now  the  paste- diamonds  and 
cotUMtrvelTet  don't  impose  upon  me  a  bit. 
Just  be  your  natural  sel^  and  we  shall  get 
on  nicely,  Mr.  Leavenworth." 

The  novelty  of  the  proposal  struck  his 
fiyioy,  and  after  a  few  relapses  it  was 
carried  into  effect,  and  thenceforth,  with 
Debby,  he  became  the  simple,  good-hu- 
mored lad  Nature  designed  him  to  be, 
and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  soon  fell  very  sin- 
cerely in  love. 

Frank  Evan,  seated  in  the  parquet  of 
society,  surveyed  the  dress-circle  with 
mnch  the  same  expression  that  Debby 
bad  seen  during  Aunt  Pen's  oration ;  but 
he  soon  neglected  that  amusement  to 
watch  several  actors  in  the  drama  going 
on  befinre  his  eyes,  while  a  strong  desire 
to  perfotm  a  part  therein  slowly  took  pot- 
session  of  his  mind.  Debby  always  had 
a  look  of  welcome  when  he  came,  always 
treated  him  with  the  kindness  of  a  gen- 
erous woman  who  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  forgive,  and  always  watched  the  seri- 
ous, solitary  man  with  a  great  compas- 
sion for  his  loss,  a  growing  admiration 
for  his  upright  lifo.  More  than  once  the 
beach-birds  saw  two  figiires  pacing  the 
sands  at  sunrise  with  the  peace  of  early 
day  up<»  their  faces  and  the  light  of  a 
kindred  mood  shining  in  their  eyes.  More 
than  once  the  friendly  ocean  made  a 
thnd  in  tiie  pleasant  conversation,  and 
its  low  undertone  came  and  went  between 
the  mellow  bass  and  silvery  treble  of  the 
human  voices  vrith  a  melody  that  lent 
another  charm  to  interviews  which  soon 
grew  wondrous  sweet  to  man  and  maid. 


Aunt  Pen  seldom,  saw.  the  twain  together, 
seldom  spoke  of  Bvan ;  and  Debby  held 
her  peace,  for,  when  she  planned  to  make 
her  innocent  confoasions,  she  found  that 
what  seemed  much  to  her  was  nothing  to 
another  ear  and  scarcely  worth  the  tell- 
ing ;  S0|  unconscious  as  yet  whither  the 
green  path  led,  she  went  om  her  way,  lead- 
ing two  lives,  one  rich  and  earnest,  hoard- 
ed deep  within  herself,  the  other  frivolous 
and  gay  for  all  the  world  to  criticice. 
But  those  venerable  ^insters,  the  Fates, 
took  the  matter  into. their  own  hands,  and 
soon  got  the  better  <^  those  shorircnghted 
matrons,  Mesdames  Grundy  and  Gairolls 
for,  long  before  they  knew  it,  Frank  and 
Debby  had  begun  to  read  together  a 
book  greater  than  Dickens  ever,  vrzote, 
and  when  they  had  come  to  the  foirest 
part  of  the  sweet  story  Adam  first  told 
Eve,  they  looked  for  the  name  upon 
the  title-page,  and  found .  that  it  was 
"Love," 

Eight  weeks  came  and  went,  —  eight 
wonderfully  hiippy  weeks  to  Debby  and 
her  friend ;  for  *'  propinquity  "  had  work- 
ed more  wonders  than  poor  Mrs.  Cartofl 
knew,  as  the  ozdy  one  she  saw  or  guessed 
was  the  utter  capti vation  of  Joe  Leaven- 
worth. He  had  become  **  himself"  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  change  of  identity 
would  have  been  a  relief;  for  the  object 
of  his  adoration  showed  no  signs  of  re- 
lenting, and  he  began  to  fear,  that,  as 
Debby  said,  her  heart  was  "  not  in  the 
market."  She  was  always  friendly,  but 
never  made  those  interesting  betrayals 
of  regard  which  are  so  encouraging  to 
youthfrd  gentlemen  "who  frdn  would 
climb,  yet  fear  to  frdl."  She  never  Mush- 
ed when  he  pressed  her  hand,  never 
fainted  or  grew  pale  when  he  appeared 
with  a  smashed  trotting- wagon  and  a 
black  eye,  and  actually  slept  through  a 
serenade  that  would  have  won  any  other 
woman's  soul  out  of  her  body  witSi  its 
despuring  quavers.  Matters  were  get- 
ting desperate ;  for  horses  lost  their  charms, 
"flowing  bowls"  palled  upon  his  lips, 
ruffled  shirt -boscxDS  no  longer  delight- 
ed him,  and  hops  possessed  no  soothing 
power  to  allay  the  anguish  of  his  mind. 
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Mr.  Segnin,  after  nnayailing  ridicule  and 
]Mty,  took  compaanoii  on  him,  and  from 
lus  large  experience  suggested  a  remedy, 
just  as  he  was  departing  for  a  more  con- 
genial ^here. 

'*  Now  don't  be  an  idiot,  Joe,  but,  if 
yon  want  to  keep  your  hand  in  and  go 
through  a  regular  chapter  of  flirtation, 
just  right  about  fiice,  and  devote  yourself 
to  some  one  else.  Nothing  like  jealousy 
to  teach  womankind  their  own  minds, 
and  a  touch  of  it  will  bring  little  Wilder 
round  in  a  jiffy.  Try  it,  my  boy,  and 
good  luck  to  you  I  "—-with  which  Christian 
advice  Mr.  Seguin  slapped  his  pupil  on 
the  shoulder,  and  disappeared,  like  a  mod- 
em Mephistopheles,  in  a  cloud  of  cigar- 
smoke. 

'*  I  'm  glad  he  's  gone,  for  in  my  pres- 
ent state  of  mind  he 's  not  up  to  my  mark 
at  all.  1 11  try  hiB  plan,  though,  and  flirt 
with  Clara  West;  she  's  engaged,  so  it 
won't  damage  her  affections ;  her  lover 
is  n't  here,  so  it  won't  disturb  his ;  and, 
by  Jove !  I  must  do  something,  for  I  can't 
stand  this  suspense." 

'Debby  was  infinitely  relieved  by  this 
new  move,  and  infinitely  amused  as  she 
guessed  the  motive  that  prompted  it ;  but 
the  more  contented  she  seemed,  the  mcn^ 
violently  Mr.  Joe  flirted  with  her  rival, 
tiU  at  last  weak-minded  Miss  Clara  began 
to  think  her  absent  Greorge  the  most  un- 
desirable of  lovers,  and  to  mourn  that 
she  ever  said  '*  Yes "  to  a  merchant's 
clerk,  when  she  might  have  said  it  to  a 
merchant's  son.  Aunt  Pen  watched  and 
approved  this  stratagem,  hoped  for  the 
best  results,  and  believed  the  day  won 
when  Debby  grew  pale  and  silent,  and 
followed  with  her  eyes  the  young  couple 
who  were  playing  battledoor  and  shuttle- 
cock with  each  other's  hearts,  as  if  she 
took  some  interest  in  the  game.  But 
Aunt  Fen  clashed  her  cymbals  too  soon ; 
for  Debby's  trouble  had  a  better  source 
than  jealousy,  and  in  the  silence  of  the 
sleepless  nights  that  stole  her  bloom  she 
was  taking  counsel  of  her  own  full  heart, 
and  resolving  to  serve  another  woman  as 
she  would  herself  be  served  in  a  like  per- 
il, though  etiquette  was  outraged  and  the 


customs  of  polite  society  turned  upade 
down. 

"  Look,  Aunt  Fen !  what  lovely  sheila 
and  moss  I  've  got!  Such  a  splendid 
scramble  over  the  rocks  as  I  've  had  with 
Mrs.  Duncan's  boys !  It  seemed  so  like 
home  to  run  and  sing  with  a  troop  of 
topsy-turvy  children  that  it  did  me  good ; 
and  I  wish  you  had  all  been  there  to  see," 
cried  Debby,  running  into  the  drawing- 
room,  one  day,  where  Mrs.  Carroll  and 
a  circle  of  ladies  sat  enjoying  a  dish  of 
highly  flavored  scandal,  as  they  exercis- 
ed their  eyesight  over  &ncy-work. 

"  My  dear  Dora,  spare  my  nerves ;  and 
if  you  have  any  regard  for  the  proprie- 
ties of  life,  don't  go  romping  in  the  sun 
with  a  parcel  of  noisy  boys.  If  you  could 
see  what  an  object  you  are,  I  think  yon 
would  try  to  imitate  Sriiss  Clara,  who  is 
always  a  model  of  elegant  repose." 

Miss  West  primmed  up^  her  lips,  and 
settled  a  fold  in  her  ninth  flounce,  as 
Mrs.  CarroU  spoke,  while  the  whole  group 
fixed  their  eyes  with  dignified  disapprov- 
al on  the  invader  of  their  refined  sociely. 
Debby  had  come  like  a  firesh  wind  into 
a  sultry  room ;  but  no  one  welcomed  the 
healthful  visitant,  no  one  saw  a  pleasant 
picture  in  the  bright-faced  girl  with  wind- 
tossed  hair  and  rustic  hat  heaped  with 
moss  and  many-tinted  sheUs ;  they  only 
saw  that  her  gown  was  wet,  her  gloves 
forgotten,  and  her  scarf  trailing  at  her 
waist  in  a  manner  no  well-bred  lady 
could  approve.  The  sunshine  faded  out 
of  Debby's  face,  and  there  was  a  touch 
of  bitterness  in  her  tone,  as  she  glanced 
at  the  circle  of  fashion-plates,  saying, 
with  an  earnestness  which  caused  Miss 
West  to  open  her  pale  eyes  to  their  wid- 
est extent,  — 

*^Aunt  Pen,  don't  freeze  me  yet, — 
don't  take  away  my  faith  in  simple  things, 
but  let  me  be  a  child  a  little  longer,  — 
let  me  play 'and  sing  and  keep  my  spirit 
blithe  among  the  dandelions  and  the  rob- 
ins while  I  can ;  for  trouble  comes  soon 
enough,  and  all  my  life  will  be  the  rich- 
er and  the  better  for  a  happy  youth." 

Mrs.  CarroU  had  nothing  at  hand  tip 
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offer  in  reply  to  this  appeal,  and  four 
ladies  dropped  their  work  to  stare;  bat 
Frank  Evan  looked  in  from  the  piazza, 
saying,  as  he  beckoned  like  a  boy,  — 

"  I  '11  play  with  you,  Miss  Dora ;  come 
and  make  sand  pies  upon  the  shore. 
Please  let  her,  Mrs.  Carroll;  we  11  be 
Tery  good,  and  not  wet  our  pinafores  or 
feet- 

Without  waiting  for  permission,  Deb- 
by  poured  her  treasures  into  the  lap  of 
a  certain  lame  Freddy,  and  went  away 
to  a  kind  of  play  she  had  never  known 
before.  Quiet  as  a  chidden  child,  she 
walked  beside  her  companion,  who  look- 
ed down  at  the  little  figure,  longing  to 
take  it  on  his  knee  and  call  the  sunshine 
back  again.  That  he  dared  not  do ;  but 
accident,  the  lover's  friend,  performed 
the  work,  and  did  him  a  good  turn  be- 
aide.  The  old  Frenchman  was  slowly 
approaching,  when  a  frolicsome  wind 
wMsked  off  his  hat  and  sent  it  skimming 
along  the  beach.  In  spite  of  her  late 
lecture,  away  went  Debby,  and  caught 
the  truant  chapeau  just  as  a  wave  was 
hunying  up  to  claim  it.  This  restored 
her  cheerfulness,  and  when  she  returned, 
she  was  herself  again. 

'*A  thousand  thanks;  but  does  Ma- 
demoiselle remember  the  forfeit  I  might 
demand  to  add  to  the  favor  she  has  al- 
ready done  me  ?  "  asked  the  gallant  old 
gentleman,  as  Debby  took  the  hat  off 
her  own  head,  and  presented  it  with  a 
martial  salute. 

"  Ah,  I  had  forgotten  that ;  but  you 
may  claim  it.  Sir,  —  indeed,  you  may ;  I 
only  wish  I  could  do  something  more  to 
give  you  pleasure  " ;  and  Debby  looked  up 
into  the  withered  face  which  had  grown 
familiar  to  her,  with  kind  eyes,  full  of  pity 
and  respect. 

Her  manner  touched  the  old  man  very 
much ;  he  bent  his  gray  head  before  her, 
saying,  gratefully,  — 

"  My  child,  I  am  not  good  enough  to 
salute  these  blooming  cheeks ;  but  I  shall 
pray  the  Virgin  to  reward  you  for  the 
compassion  you  bestow  on  the  poor  ez« 
ile,  and  I  shall  keep  your  memory  very 
green  through  all  my  life.** 


He  kissed  her  hand,  as  if  it  were  a 
queen's,  and  went  on  his  way,  thinking 
of  the  little  daughter  whose  death  left 
him  childless  in  a  foreign  land. 

Debby  softly  began  to  sing,  **  Oh, 
come  unto  the  yellow  sands ! "  but  stop- 
ped in  the  middle  of  a  line,  to  say,  — 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  why  I  did  what  Aunt 
Pen  would  call  a  very  unladylike  and 
improper  thing,  Mr.  Evan  ?  " 

"  If  you  will  be  so  kind  ** ;  and  her 
companion  looked  delighted  at  the  confi- 
dence about  to  be  reposed  in  him. 

**  Somewhere  across  this  great  wide 
sea  I  hope  I  have  a  brother,"  Debby 
said,  with  softened  voice  and  a  wistfiil 
look  into  the  dim  horizon.  ^*  Five  years 
ago  he  left  us,  and  we  have  never  heard 
from  him  since,  except  to  know  that  he 
landed  safely  in  Australia.  People  teU  us 
he  is  dead ;  but  I  believe  he  will  yet  come 
home ;  and  so  I  love  to  help  and  pity  any 
man  who  needs  it,  rich  or  poor,  young 
or  old,  hoping  that  as  I  do  by  them  some 
tender-hearted  woman  far  away  will  do 
by  Brother  Will." 

As  Debby  spoke,  across  Frank  Evan's 
face  there  passed  the  look  that  seldom 
comes  but  once  to  any  young  man's  coun- 
tenance ;  for  suddenly  the  moment  dawn- 
ed when  love  asserted  its  supremacy,  and 
putting  pride,  doubt,  and  fear  under- 
neath its  feet,  ruled  the  strong  heart  roy- 
ally and  bent  it  to  its  wilL  Debb3r's 
thoughts  had  floated  across  the  sea ;  but 
they  came  swifUy  back  when  her  com- 
panion spoke  again,  steadily  and  slow, 
but  with  a  subtile  change  in  tone  and 
manner  which  arrested  them  at  once. 

**  Miss  Dora,  if  you  should  meet  a  man 
who  had  known  a  laborious  youth,  a  sol- 
itary manhood,  who  had  no  sweet  domes- 
tic ties  to  make  home  beautiful  and  keep 
his  nature  warm,  who  longed  most  ardent* 
ly  to  be  so  blessed,  and  made  it  the  aim 
of  his  life  to  grow  more  worthy  the  good 
gifl,  should  it  ever  come,  —  if  you  should 
learn  that  you  possessed  the  power  to 
make  this  fellow  -  creature's  happiness, 
could  you  find  it  in  your  gentle  heart  to 
take  compassion  on  him  for  the  love  of 
*  Brother  WiU'?" 
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Debby  was  flolent,  wondering  why 
heart  and  nerves  and  brain  were  stirred 
by  such  a  sudden  thrill,  why  she  dared 
not  look  up,  and  why,  when  she  desired 
so  much  to  speak,  she  could  only  answer, 
in  a  ydce  that,  sounded  strange  to  her 
own  ears, — 

"  I  cannot  telL" 

Slill,  steadily  and  slow,  witii  strong 
emodon  deepening  and  softening  his 
voice,  the  lover  at  her  side  went  on,  — 

**  Will  you  ask  yourself  this  question 
in  some  quiet  hour  ?  For  such  a  man  has 
lived  in  the  sunshine  of  your  presence 
for  eight  happy  weeks,  and  now,  when 
his  holiday  is  done,  he  finds  that  the  old 
solitude  will  be  more  sorrowful  than  ev- 
er, unless  he  can  discover  whether  his 
sammer  dream  will  change  into  a  beau- 
tiful reality.  Miss  Dora,  I  have  very  lit- 
tle to  offer  you ;  a  faithftd  heart  to  cher- 
ish you,  a  strong  arm  to  work  for  you,  an 
honest  name  to  give  into  your  keeping, 
—  these  are  all ;  but  if  they  have  any 
worth  in  your  eyes,  they  are  most  truly 
yours  forever.** 

Debby  was  steadying  her  voice  to  re- 
ply, when  a  troop  of  bathers  came  shout- 
ing down  the  bank,  and  she  took  flight 
into  her  dressing-room,  there  to  sit  star^ 
ing  at  the  wall,  till  the  advent  of  Aunt 
Pen  fi>rced  her  to  resume  the  business  of 
the  hour  by  assuming  her  aquatic  attire 
and  stealing  shyly  down  into  the  surf. 

Frank  Evan,  still  pacing  in  the  foot- 
prints they  had  lately  made,  watched  the 
lithe  figure  tripping  to  and  iro,  and,  as 
he  looked,  murmured  to  himself  the  last 
line  of  a  ballad  Debby  sometimes  sang, — 
**  Dance  light!  for  my  heart  it  lies  under  your 
feet,  love  I" 

Firesontly  a  great  wave  swept  Debby 
up,  and  stranded  her  very  near  him, 
much  to  her  confiision  and  his  satisfac- 
tion. Shaking  the  spray  out  of  her  eyes, 
she  was  hurrying  away,  when  Frank 
said, — 

*«  You  will  trip,  Miss  Dora ;  let  me  tie 
these  strings  for  you  " ;  and,  sultmg  th^ 
action  to  the  word,  he  knelt  down  and 
began  to  fasten  the  cords  of  her  bathing- 
shoe. 


Debby  stood  looking  down  at  the  tall 
head  bent  before  her,  with  a  curious 
sense  of  wonder  that  a  look  from  her 
could  make  a  strong  man  flush  and  pale, 
as  he  had  done;  and  she  was  trying 
to  concoct  some  friendly  speech,  when 
Frank,  still  fumbfing  at  the  knots,  said, 
very  earnestly  and  low,  — 

"  Foigive  me,  if  I  am  selfish  in  pressing 
for  an  answer ;  but  I  must  go  to-morrow, 
and  a  angle  word  will  change  my  whole 
future  for  the  better  or  the  worse.  Won't 
you  speak  it,  Dora  ?  ** 

If  they  had  been  alone,  Debby  would 
have  put  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and 
said  it  with  all  her  heart ;  but  she  had  a 
presentiment  that  she  should  cry,  if  her 
love  found  vent ;  and  here  forty  pairs  of 
eyes  were  on  them,  and  salt  water  seem- 
ed superfluous.  Besides,  Debby  had  not 
breathed  the  air  of  coquetry  so  long  with- 
out a  touch  of  the  infection  ;  and  the  love 
of  power,  that  lies  dormant  in  the  meek- 
est woman's  breast,  suddenly  awoke  and 
tempted  her. 

**  If  you  catch  me  before  I  reach  that 
rock,  perhaps  I  will  say  *  Yes,'  ^  was  her 
unexpected  answer ;  and  before  her  lov- 
er caught  her  meaning,  she  was  floating 
leisurely  away. 

Frank  was  not  in  bathing-costume,  and 
Debby  never  dreamed  that  he  would  take 
her  at  her  word ;  but  she  did  not  know 
the  man  she  had  to  deal  with ;  for,  tak- 
ing no  second  thought,  he  flung  hat  and 
coat  away,  and  dashed  into  the  sea. 
This  gave  a  serious  aspect  to  Debby's 
foolish  jest.  A  feeling  of  dismay  seized 
her,  when  she  saw  a  resolute  face  divid- 
ing the  waves  behind  her,  and  thought 
of  the  rash  challenge  she  had  given ;  but 
she  had  a  spirit  of  her  own,  and  had  prof- 
ited well  by  Mr.  Joe's  instructions ;  so  she 
drew  a  long  breath,  and  swam  as  if  for 
life,  instead  of  love.  Evan  was  incum- 
bered by  his  clothing,  and  Debby  had 
much  the  start  of  him ;  but,  like  a  sec- 
ond Leander,  he  hoped  to  win  his  Hero, 
and,  lending  every  muscle  to  the  work, 
gained  rapidly  upon  the  little  hat  which 
was  his  beacon  through  the  foam.  Deb- 
by heard  the  deep  breathing  drawing 
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nearer  and  nearer,  as  hw  porraer't  strong 
arms  cleft  the  water  and  sent  it  rippling 
past  her  lips.  Something  like  terror  took 
possession  of  her ;  for  the  strength  seem- 
ed going  out  of  her  limbs,  and  the  rock 
appeared  to  recede  before  her ;  but  the 
unoonquetable  blood  of  the  Pilgrims  was 
in  her  veins,  and  '*  ^t^  desperandum " 
her  motto;  so,  setting  her  teeth,  she 
mattered,  defiantly, — 

"I  'U  not  be  beaten,  if  I  go  to  thebot- 
tomr 

A  great  splashing  arose,  and  when 
Eran  recorered  the  use  of  his  eyes,  the 
pagoda -hat  had  taken  a  sadden  turn, 
and  seemed  making  for  the  farthest  point 
of  the  goal  *^  I  am  sure  of  her  now," 
thought  Frank;  and,  like  a  gallant  sea- 
god,  he  bore  down  upon  his  prize,  clutch- 
ing it  with  a  shout  of  triumph.  But  the 
hat  was  empty,  and  like  a  mocking  echo 
came  Bobby's  laugh,  as  she  climbed,  ex- 
haosted,  to  a  cranny  in  the  rock. 

"  A  very  neat  thing,  by  Jove  I  Deuse 
take  me  if  you  aVt  *  an  honor  to  your 
teacher,  and  a  terror  to  the  foe,'  Miss 
Wilder,"  cried  Mr.  Joe,  as  he  came  up 
from  a  solitary  cruise  and  dropped  an- 
chor at  her  side.  *'  Here,  bring  along 
the  hat,  £van ;  I  'm  going  to  crown  the 
victor  with  appropriate  whatrd'-ye-call- 
'ems,'*  he  continued,  pulling  a  handful  of 
sea -weed  that  looked  like  well -boiled 
greens. 

Frank  came  up,  smiling ;  but  his  lips 
were  white,  and  in  his  eye  a  look  Debby 
could  not  meet ;  so,  being  full  of  remorse, 
she  naturally  assumed  an  air  of  gayety, 
and  began  to  sing  the  merriest  air  she 
knew,  merely  because  she  longed  to  throw 
herself  upon  the  stones  and  cry  violently. 

**  It  was  'most  as  exciting  as  a  regatta, 
and  you  pulled  well,  Evan ;  but  ypu  had 
too  much  ballast  aboard,  and  Miss  Wilder 
ran  up  false  colors  just  in  time  to  save 
her  ship.  What  was  the  wager  ?  "  asked 
the  lively  Joseph,  complacently  survey- 
ing his  marine  millinery,  which  would 
have  scandalized  a  fashionable  mermaid. 

"  Only  a  trifle,"  answered  Debby,  knot- 
ting up  her  braids  with  a  reveoj 
jerk. 


"  It 's  taken  the  wind  out  of  your  sails, 
I  fancy,  Evan,  for  you  look  immensely 
Byronic  with  the  starch  minus  in  your 
collar  and  your  hair  in  a  poetic  toss. 
Ckme,  I  '11  try  a  race  with  you;  and  Miss 
Wilder  will  dance  all  the  evening  with 
the  winner.  Bless  the  man,  what 's  he 
doing  down  there?  Burying  sunfish, 
hey?" 

Frank  had  been  sitting  below  them  on 
a  narrow  strip  of  sand^  absently  piling  up 
a  little  mound  that  bore  some  likeness  to 
a  grave.  As  his  companion  spoke,  he 
looked  at  it,  and  a  sudden  flush  of  feeling 
swept  across  his  face,  as  he  replied,^ 

<*  No,  only  a  dead  hope." 

^  Deuse  take  it,  yes,  a  good  many  of 
that  sort  of  craft  founder  in  these  waters, 
as  I  know  to  my  sorrow  " ;  and,  sighing 
tragically,  Mr.  Joe  turned  to  help  Debby 
I  from  her  perch,  but  she  had  glided  silent- 
ly into  the  sea,  and  was  gone. 

For  the  next  four  hours  the  poor  giil 
suffered  the  sharpest  pain  she  had  ever 
known ;  for  now  she  clearly  saw  the  strait 
her  foUy  had  betrayed  her  inta  Frank 
Evan  was  a  proud  man,  and  would  not 
ask  her  love  again,  believing  she  had  ta- 
citly refused  it ;  and  how  could  she  tell 
him  that  she  had  trifled  with  the  heart 
she  wholly  loved  and  longed  to  make 
her  own  ?  She  could  not  confide  in 
Aunt  Pen,  for  that  worldly  lady  would 
have  no  sympathy  to  bestow.  She  long- 
ed for  her  mother;  but  there  was  no 
time  to  write,  for  Frank  was  going  on 
the  morrow,  —  might  even  then  be  gone ; 
and  as  this  fear  came  over  her,  she  cov- 
ered up  her  face  and  wished  that  she 
were  dead.  Poor  Debby  I  her  last  mis- 
take was  sadder  than  her  first,  and  she 
was  reaping  a  bitter  harvest  from  her 
summer's  sowing.  She  sat  and  thought 
till  her  cheeks  burned  and  her  temples 
throbbed;  but  she  dared  not  ease  her 
pain  with  tears.  The  gong  sounded  like 
a  Judgment-Day  trump  of  doom,  and  she 
trembled  at  the  idea  of  confronting  many 
eyes  with  such  a  telltale  face;  but  she 
could  not  stay  behind,  for  Aunt  Pen  must 
know  the  cause.  She  tried  to  play  her 
hard  part  well ;  but  wherever  she  looked, 
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0ome  fresh  anxiety  appeared,  as  if  ev- 
ery fault  and  folly  of  those  months  had 
bloss(»ned  suddenly  Within  the  hour.  She 
saw  Frank  Evan  more  sombre  and  more 
solitary  than  when  she  met  him  first,  and 
cried  regretfully  within  herself,  **How 
could  I  so  forget  the  truth  I  owed  him  ?  " 
She  saw  Clara  West  watching  with  eager 
eyes  for  the  coming  of  young  Leaven- 
worth, and  sighed,  **  This  is  the  fruit  of 
my  wicked  vanity ! "  She  saw  Aunt  Pen 
regarding  her  with  an  anxious  fkce,  and 
longed  to  say,  **  Forgive  me,  for  I  have 
not  been  sincere  I "  At  last,  as  her  trouble 
grew,  she  resolved  to  go  away  and  have 
a  quiet  **  think,"  —  a  remedy  which  had 
served  her  in  many  a  lesser  perplexity ; 
so,  stealing  out,  she  went  to  a  grove  of 
cedars  usually  deserted  at  that  hour. 
But  in  ten  minutes  Joe  Leavenworth  ap- 
peared at  the  door  of  the  summei^house, 
and,  looking  in,  said,  with  a  well-acted 
start  of  pleasure  and  surprise,  — 

**  Beg  pardon,  I  thought  there  was  no 
one  here.  My  dear  Miss  Wilder,  you 
look  contemplative ;  but  I  fancy  it  would 
n't  do  to  ask  the  subject  of  your  meditar 
tions,  would  it  ?  " 

He  paused  with  such  an  evident  inten- 
tion of  remaining  that  Debby  resolved  to 
make  use  of  the  moment,  and  ease  her 
conscience  of  one  care  that  burdened  it ; 
therefore  she  answered  his  question  with 
her  usual  directness,  — 

*'  My  meditations  were  partly  about 
you." 

Mr.  Joe  was  guilty  of  the  weakness  of 
blushing  violently  and  looking  immense- 
ly gratified ;  but  his  rapture  was  of  short 
duration,  for  Debby  went  on  very  ear- 
nestly, — 

"  I  believe  I  am  going  to  do  what  you 
may  consider  a  very  impertinent  thing ; 
but  I  would  rather  be  unmannerly  than 
unjust  to  others  or  untrue  to  my  own  sense 
of  right.  Mr.  Leavenworth,  if  you  were 
an  older  man,  I  should  not  dare  to  say 
this  to  you ;  but  I  have  brothers  of  my 
own,  and,  remembering  how  many  un- 
kind things  they  do  for  want  of  thought, 
I  venture  to  remind  you  that  a  woman's 
heart  is  a  perilous  pla3rthing,  and  too  ten- 


der to  be  used  for  a  selfish  purpose  or  an 
hour's  pleasure.  I  know  this  kind  of 
amusement  is  not  considered  wrong;  bat 
it  is  wrong,  and  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes 
to  the  fact,  or  sit  silent  while  another 
woman  is  allowed  to  deceive  -herself  and 
wound  the  heart  that  trusts  her.  Oh, 
if  you  love  your  own  sisters,  be  gener* 
ous,  be  just,  and  do  not  destroy  that  pocH- 
girl's  happiness,  but  go  away  before  your 
sport  bec<»nes  a  bitter  pain  to  her  1 " 

Joe  Leavenworth  had  stood  staring  at 
Debby  with  a  troubled  countenance,  feel- 
ing as  if  all  the  misdemeanors  of  his  life 
were  about  to  be  paraded  before  him; 
but,  as  he  listened  to  her  plea,  the  wom- 
anly spirit  that  prompted  it  appealed 
more  loudly  than  her  words,  and  in  Mb 
really  generous  heart  he  felt  regret  for 
what  had  never  seemed  a  fault  before. 
Shallow  as  he  was,  nature  was  stronger 
than  education,  and  he  admired  aivd  ac- 
cepted what  many  a  wiser,  worldlier  man 
would  have  resented  with  anger  or  con- 
tempt. He  loved  Debby  with  all  his 
little  might ;  he  meant  to  tell  her  so,  and 
graciously  present  his  fortune  and  him- 
self for  her  acceptance ;  but  now,  when 
the  moment  came,  the  well-turned  speech 
he  had  prepared  vanished  from  his  mem- 
or}%  and  with  the  better  eloquence  of 
feeling  he  blundered  out  his  passion  like 
a  very  boy. 

**  Miss  Dora,  I  never  meant  to  make 
trouble  between  Clara  and  her  lover; 
upon  my  soul,  I  did  n't,  and  wish  Seguin 
had  not  put  the  notion  into  my  head, 
since  it  has  given  you  pain.  I  only  tried 
to  pique  you  into  showing  some  regret, 
when  I  neglected  you ;  but  you  did  n't, 
and  then  I  got  desperate  and  did  n't  care 
what  became  of  any  one.  Oh,  Dora,  if 
you  knew  how  much  I  loved  you,  I  am 
sure  you  'd  forgive  it,  and  let  me  prove 
my  repentance  by  giving  up  everything 
that  you  dislike.  I  mean  what  I  say; 
upon  my  life  I  do ;  and  I  '11  keep  my 
word,  if  you  will  only  let  me  hope." 

If  Debby  had  wanted  a  proof  of  her 
love  for  Frank  Evan,  she  might  have 
found  it  in  the  fact  that  she  had  wends 
enough  at  her  command  now,  and  no 
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diffimdtj  in  being  aisterl/  pitiful  toward 
lier  second  suitor. 

«<  Please  get  up,"  she  said ;  for  Mr.  Joe» 
feeling  very  humble  and  Tery  earnest,  had 
gone  down  upon  his  knees,  and  sat  there 
entirely  regardless  of  his  personal  appear- 
ance. 

He  obeyed ;  and  Debby  stood  looking 
up  at  him  with  her  kindest  aspect,  as  she 
said,  more  tenderly  than  she  had  ever 
spoken  to  him  before,  — 

"  Thank  you  for  the  affection  you  offer 
me,  but  I  cannot  accept  it,  for  I  have  noth- 
ing to  give  you  in  return  but  the  friend- 
liest regard,  the  most  sincere  good-will. 
I  know  you  will  forgive  me,  and  do  for 
your  own  sake  the  good  things  you  would 
have  done  for  mine,  that  I  may  add  to 
my  esteem  a  real  respect  for  one  who  has 
been  very  kind  to  me." 

'« I  'U  try , — indeed,  I  will,  Miss  Dora, 
though  it  will  be  powerful  hard  without 
yourself  for  a  help  and  a  reward/' 

Poor  Joe  choked  a  little,  but  called 
up  an  unexpected  manliness,  and  added, 
stoutly,  — 

'<  Don*t  think  I  shall  be  offended  at 
your  speaking  so,  or  saying '  No '  to  me, — 
not  a  bit ;  it  *s  all  right,  and  I  'm  much 
obliged  to  you.  I  might  have  known  you 
could  n't  care  for  such  a  fellow  as  I  am, 
and  don't  blame  you,  for  nobody  in  the 
world  is  good  enough  for  you.  I  '11  go 
away  at  once,  1 11  try  to  keep  my  proin- 
ise,  and  I  hope  you  '11  be  very  happy  all 
your  life." 

He  shook  Debby's  hands  heartily,  and 
hurried  down  the  steps,  but  at  the  bot- 
tom paused  and  looked  back.  Debby 
stood  upon  the  threshold  with  sunshine 
dancing  on  her  winsome  face,  and  kind 
words  trembling  on  her  lips ;  for  the  mo- 
ment it  seemed  impossible  to  part,  and, 
with  an  impetuous  gesture,  he  cried  to 
her, — 

"  Oh,  Dora,  let  me  stay  and  try  to  win 
you  I  for  everything  is  possible  to  love, 
and  I  never  kne;v  how  dear  you  were  to 
me  till  now  I " 

There  were  sudden  tears  in  the  young 
man's  eyes,  the  flush  of  a  genuine  emo- 
tion on  his  cheek,  the  tremor  of  an  ardent 


longing  in  Ins  v<nce,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  a  very  true  affection  strengthened 
his  whole  countenance.  Debby's  heart 
was  full  of  penitence ;  she  had  given  so 
much  pain  to  more  than  one  that  she 
bnged  to  atone  for  it,  —  longed  to  do 
some  very  friendly  thing,  and  soothe  some 
trouble  such  as  she  herself  had  known. 
She  looked  into  the  eager  face  uplifted 
to  her  own  and  thought  of  Will,  then 
stooped  and  touched  her  lover's  fore- 
head with  the  lips  that  softly  whispered, 
"Na" 

If  she  had  cared  for  him,  she  never 
would  have  done  it ;  poor  Joe  knew  that, 
and  murmuring  an  incoherent  **  Thank 
you ! "  he  rushed  away,  feeling  very  much 
as  he  remembered  to  have  felt  when  his 
baby  sister  died  and  he  wept  his  grief 
away  upon  his  mother's  neck.  He  be- 
gan his  preparations  ibr  departure  at 
once,  in  a  burst  of  virtuous  enexgy  quite 
refreshing  to  behold,  thinking  within  him- 
self, as  he  flung  his  cigaiK^ase  into  the 
grate,  kicked  a  billiard-ball  into  a  comer, 
and  suppressed  his  favorite  allusion  to  the 
Devil,— 

**  Thb  is  a  new  sort  of  thing  to  me,  but 
I  can  bear  it,  and  upon  my  life  I  think 
I  feel  the  better  for  it  already." 

And  so  he  did ;  for  though  he  was  no 
Augustine  to  turn  in  an  hour  from  world- 
ly hopes  and  climb  to  sainthood  through 
long  years  of  inward  strife,  yet  in  after- 
times  no  one  knew  how  many  false  steps 
had  been  saved,  how  many  small  sins  re- 
pented of,  through  the  power  of  the  mem- 
ory that  far  away  a  generous  woman 
waited  to  respect  him,  and  in  his  secret 
soul  he  owned  that  one  of  the  best  mo- 
ments of  his  life  was  that  in  which  lit- 
tle Debby  Wilder  whispered  "  No,"  and 
kissed  him. 

As  he  passed  from  aght,  the  girl  leaned 
her  head  upon  her  hand,  thinking  sor- 
rowfully to  herself, — 

**  What  right  had  I  to  censure  him, 
when  my  own  actions  are  so  far  from 
true  ?  I  have  done  a  wicked  thing,  and 
as  an  honest  girl  I  should  undo  it,  if  I 
can.  I  have  broken  through  the  rules 
of  a  false  propriety  for  Clara's  sake ;  can 
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I  not  do  as  mncli  for  Frank's  ?  I  will. 
I II  find  him,  if  I  search  the  house, — and 
tell  him  all,  though  I  never  dare  to  look 
him  in  the  &ce  again,  and  Annt  Pen  sends 
me  home  to-morrow." 

Fnll  of  zeal  and  courage,  Debby  canght 
np  her  hat  and  ran  down  the  steps,  bat, 
as  she  saw  Frank  Evan  coming  up  the 
path,  a  sudden  panic  fell  upon  her,  and 
she  could  only  stand  mutely  waiting  his 
approach. 

It  is  asserted  that  Love  is  blind;  and 
on  the  strength  of  that  popular  delu- 
sion novel  heroes  and  heroines  go  blun- 
dering through  three  volumes  of  despair 
with  the  plain  truth  directly  under  their 
absurd  noses :  but  in  real  Hfe  this  theo- 
ry is  not  supported ;  for  to  a  living  man 
the  countenance  of  a  loving  woman  is 
more  eloquent  than  any  language,  more 
trustworthy  than  a  world  of  proverbs, 
more  beautiful  than  the  sweetest  love- 
lay  ever  sung. 

Frank  looked  at  Debby,  and  "  all  her 
heart  stood  up  in  her  eyes,"  as  she  stretch- 
ed her  hands  to  him,  diough  her  lips  only 
whispered  very  low,  — 

<*  Forgive  me,  and  let  me  say  the  *  Yes  * 
I  should  have  said  so  long  ago." 

Had  she  required  any  assurance  of  her 
lover's  truth,  or  any  reward  for  her  own, 
she  would  have  found  it  in  the  change 
that  dawned  so  swiftly  in  his  face,  smooth- 
ing the  lines  upon  Ids  forehead,  Ughting 
the  gloom  of  his  eye,  stirring  his  firm  lips 
with  a  sudden  tremor,  and  making  his 
touch  as  soft  as  it  was  strong.  For  a  mo- 
ment both  stood  very  still,  while  Debby's 
tears  streamed  down  like  summer  rain ; 
then  Frank  drew  her  into  the  green  shad- 
ow of  the  grove,  and  its  peace  sootiied 
her  like  a  mother's  voice,  till  she  looked 
up  smiling  with  a  shy  delight  her  glance 
had  never  known  before.  The  slant  sun- 
beams dropped  a  benediction  on  their 
heads,  the  robins  peeped,  and  the  cedars 
whispered,  but  no  rumor  of  what  further 
passed  ever  went  beyond  the  predncts 
of  the  wood;  fiyr  such  hours  are  sacred, 


and  Nature  guards  the  first  blossoms  c^ 
a  human  love  as  tenderly  as  she  nurses 
May-flowers  underneath  the  leaves. 

Mrs.  Carroll  had  retired  to  her  bed 
with  a  nervous  headache,  leaving  Debby 
to  the  watch  and  ward  of  fiiendly  Mrs. 
Earle,  who  performed  her  office  finely  by- 
letting  her  charge  entirely  alone.  In  her 
dreams  Aunt  Pen  was  just  imlnbing  a 
copious  draught  of  Champagne  at  the 
wedding-breakfast  of  her  niece,  "Mrs. 
Joseph  Leavenworth,"  when  she  was 
roused  by  the  bride  elect,  wha  passed 
through  the  room  with  a  lamp  and  a 
shawl  in  her  hand. 

**  What  tame  is  it,  and  where  are  yon 
going,  dear  ? '-  she  asked,  dozily  wonder- 
ing if  the  carriage  for  the  wedding-tour 
was  at  the  door  so  soon. 

**  It 's  only  nine,  and  I  am  going  for  a 
sail.  Aunt  Pen." 

As  Debby  spoke,  the  light  flashed  full 
into  her  face,  and  a  sudden  thought  into 
Mrs.  Carroll's  mind.  She  rose  up  fhnn 
her  piUow,  looking  as  stately  in  her  night- 
cap as  Maria  Theresa  is  said  to  have  done 
in  like  unassuming  head-gear. 

"  Something  has  happened,  Dora  I 
What  have  you  done  ?  What  have  you 
said  ?  I  insist  upon  knowing  immediate- 
ly," she  demanded,  with  somewhat  start- 
ling brevity. 

"  I  have  said  *  No '  to  Mr.  Leavenworth 
and '  Tes'  to  Mr.  Evan ;  and  I  should  like 
to  go  home  to-morrow,  if  you  please," 
was  the  equally  concise  reply. 

Mrs.  Carroll  fell  flat  in  her  bed,  and 
lay  there  stifi*  and  rigid  as  Morlena  Ken- 
wigs.  Debby  gently  drew  the  curtains, 
and  stole  away,  leaving  Aunt  Pen's  wrath 
to  efiervesce  before  morning. 

The  moon  was  hanging  luminous  and 
large  on  the  horizon's  edge,  sending  shafts 
of  light  before  her  till  the  melancholy 
ocean  seemed  to  smile,  and  along  that 
shining  pathway  happy  Debby  and  her 
lover  floated  into  that  new  world  where 
all  things  seem  divine. 
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WiLl.  any  of  oar  artasts  ever  giTe  tu, 
on  canvas,  a  good,  rattling,  sancy  show- 
er ?  There  is  room  in  it  for  a  rare  hand- 
ling of  the  bmsh :  —  the  vague,  indistin- 
guishable  fine  of  hills,  (as  I  see  them  to- 
day,) —  the  wild  scud  of  gray,  with  fine 
gray  tines,  slanted  by  the  wind,  and  trend- 
ing eagerly  downward,— the  swifl,  petu- 
lant dash  into  the  little  pools  of  the  high- 
way, making  fairy  bubbles  that  break  as 
soon  as  they  form, — the  land  smoking 
with  excess  of  moisture,— and  the  pelted 
leaves  all  wincing  and  shining  and  adrip. 

I  know  no  painter  who  has  so  well  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  a  wet  sky  into  his  pic- 
tures as  Turner ;  and  in  this  I  judge  him 
by  the  titeral  chiaroscuro  of  engraving. 
In  proof  of  it,  I  take  down  from  my  shelf 
his  '*  Rivers  of  France  ** :  a  book  over 
which  I  have  spent  a  great  many  pleas- 
ant hours,  and  idle  ones  too, — if  it  be 
idle  to  travel  leagues  at  the  turning  of  a 
page,  and  to  see  hill-sides  spotty  with 
vineyards,  and  great  bridges  wallowing 
through  the  Loire,  and  to  watch  the  fish- 
ermen of  Honfleur  putting  to  sea.  There 
are  skies,  as  I  said,  in  some  of  these  pic- 
tures which  make  a  man  instinctively 
think  of  his  umbrella,  or  of  his  distance 
firom  home :  no  actual  rsdn-dnfl  stretch- 
ing from  them,  but  such  unmistakable 
promise  of  a  rainy  afternoon,  in  their  lit- 
tle parallel  wisps  of  dark-bottomed  clouds, 
as  would  make  a  provident  fkrmer  order 
every  scythe  out  of  the  field. 

In  the  '*  Chair  of  Gargantua,**  on  which 
my  eye  fiklls,  as  I  turn  over  the  pages,  an 
actual  thunder-storm  is  breaking.  The 
scene  is  somewhere  upon  the  Lower  Seine. 
From  the  middle  of  the  left  of  the  pic- 
ture the  lofty  river -bank  stretches  far 
across,  forming  all  the  background;  — 
its  extreme  distance  hidden  by  a  bold 
thnist  of  the  right  bank,  which  juts  into 
tue  picture  just  &r  enough  to  shelter  a 


white  village^  which  ties  gleaming  upon 
the  edge  of  the  water.  On  all  the  fi>r&* 
ground  ties  the  river,  broad  as  a  bay.  The 
storm  is  coming  down  the  stream.  Over 
the  left  spur  of  the  bank,  and  over  the 
meeting  of  the  banks,  it  broods  Uack  as 
night  Through  a  little  rift  there  is  a 
glimpse  of  serene  sky,  fitnn  which  a  mel- 
low fight  streams  down  upon  the  edges 
and  angles  of  a  few  cfiffs  upon  the  farther 
shore.  All  the  rest  is  heavily  shadowed. 
The  edges  of  the  coming  tempest  are  tor- 
tuous and  convulsed,  and  you  know  that 
a  fierce  wind  is  driving  the  black  billows 
on ;  yet  all  the  water  under  the  lee  of  the 
shores  is  as  tranquil  as  a  dream ;  a  white 
sail,  near  to  the  white  villi^e,  hangs 
slouchingly  to  the  mast :  but  in  the  fore- 
ground the  tempest  has  abeady  caught 
the  water;  a  tall  lugger  is  scudding  and 
careening  under  it  as  if  mad ;  the  crews 
of  three  fishermen's  boats,  that  toss  on  the 
vexed  water,  are  making  a  confused  rush 
to  shorten  sail,  and  you  may  almost  fan- 
cy that  you  hear  their  outcries  sweeping 
down  the  wind.  In  the  middle  scene,  a 
Httle  steamer  is  floating  tranquilly  on  wa- 
ter which  is  yet  cahn ;  and  a  column  of 
smoke  pifing  up  fit>ra  its  tall  chimney 
rises  for  a  space  placidly  enough,  until 
the  wind  catches  and  whisks  it  before  the 
storm.  I  would  wager  ten  to  one,  up- 
on the  mere  ^roo£  in  the  picture,  that 
the  fishermen  and  the  washerwomen  in 
the  foreground  will  be  drenched  within 
an  hour. 

When  I  have  once  opened  the  covers 
of  Turner,  —  especially  upon  such  a  wet 
day  as  this,  —  it  is  hard  for  me  to  leave 
him  until  I  have  wandered  all  up  and 
down  the  Loire,  revisited  Tours  and  its 
quiet  cathedral,  and  Blois  with  its  stately 
chateau,  and  Amboise  with  its  statefier, 
and  coquetted  again  with  memories  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans. 
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From  the  Upper  Loire  it  is  easy  to  slip 
into  the  branching  valleys  which  sidle 
away  from  it  far  down  into  the  country 
of  the  Auvergne.  Turner  does  not  go 
there,  indeed ;  the  more  's  the  pity ;  but 
I  do,  since  it  is  the  most  attractive  region 
rurally  (Brittany  perhaps  excepted)  in 
all  France.  The  valleys  are  green,  the 
brooks  are  frequent,  the  rivers  are  tor* 
tuous,  the  mountains  are  high,  and  lux- 
uriant walnut-trees  embower  the  roads. 
It  was  near  to  Moulins,  on  the  way  hith- 
er, through  the  pleasant  Bourbonnois, 
that  Tristram  Shandy  met  with  the  poor, 
half- crazed  Maria,  piping  her  evening 
service  to  the  Virgin. 

And  at  that  thought  I  must  do  no  less 
than  pull  down  my  "  Tristram  Shandy," 
(on  which  the  dust  of  years  has  accumu- 
lated,) and  read  again  that  tender  story  of 
the  Icxn  maiden,  with  her  attendant  goat, 
and  her  hair  caught  up  in  a  silken  fillet, 
and  her  shepherd's  pipe,  from  which  she 
pours  out  a  low,  phdntive  wail  upon  the 
evening  air. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  a  British 
author  should  have  supplied  the  only  Ar- 
cadian resident  of  all  this  Arcadian  re- 
gion. The  Abb^  Delille  was,  indeed,  bom 
hereabout,  within  sight  of  the  bold  Puy 
de  Dome,  and  within  -marketing-distance 
of  the  beautiful  Clermont.  But  there  is 
y^ry  little  that  is  Arcadian,  in  freshness 
or  simplicity,  in  either  the  "  Gardens  "  or 
the  other  verse  of  Delille. 

Out  of  his  own  mouth  (the  little  green- 
backed  book,  my  boy)  I  will  condemn 
him  :  — 

"  Cd  n*e8t  plus  cette  simple  et  rustiqne  d^esse 
Qui  suit  aes  vieilles  lois;  c*e8t  one  enchan- 

teresse 
Qui,  la  baguette  en  main,  par  des  hardis  tra- 

vaux 
Fait  nattre  des  aspects  et  des  tr^sors  nou- 

veaux, 
Compose  un  sol  plus  riche  et  des  races  plus 

belles, 
Fertilise  les  monts,  dompte  les  rocs  rebelles." 

The  baguette  of  Delille  is  no  shepherd's 
crook ;  it  has  more  the  fashion  of  a  drum- 
stick, —  baguette  de  tambour. 

If  I  follow  on  southward  to  Provence, 


whither  I  am  borne  upon  the  scuds  of 
rain  over  Turner's  pictures,  and  the  pret- 
ty Bourbonnois,  and  the  green  moun- 
tains of  Auvergne,  I  find  all  the  charac- 
teristic literature  of  that  land  of  olives  is 
only  of  love  or  war :  the  vines,  the  olive- 
orchards,  and  the  yellow  hill-flides  pass 
for  nothing.  And  if  I  read  an  old  Sir- 
vente  of  the  Troubadours,  beginning  with 
a  certain  redolence  of  the  fields,  aU  this 
yields  presently  to  knights,  and  steeds 
caparisoned,  — 

"  Cavalliers  ab  cavals  armatz.** 

It  is  smooth  reading,  and  is  attributed 
to  Bertrand  de  Bom,*  who  lived  in  the 
time  when  even  the  lion-hearted  King 
Richard  tumed  his  brawny  fingers  to  the 
luting  of  a  song.    Let  us  listen :  — 

"  The  beautiful  spring  delighu  me  well, 
When  flowers  and  leaves  are  growing; 
And  it  pleases  my  heart  to  hear  the  swell 
Of  the  birds*  sweet  chorus  flowing 
In  the  echoing  wood ; 
And  I  love  to  see,  all  scattered  around, 
Pavilions  and  tents  on  the  martial  ground; 

And  my  spirit  finds  it  good 
To  see,  on  the  level  plains  beyond, 
Gay  knights  and  steeds  caparisoned." 

But  as  the  Troubadour  nestles  more 
warmly  into  the  rhythm  of  his  verse,  the 
birds  are  all  forgotten,  and  the  beautiful 
spring,  and  there  is  a  sturdy  clang  of 
battle,  that  would  not  discredit  our  own 
times :  — 

"  I  tell  yon  that  nothing  my  soul  can  cheer, 
Or  banqueting  or  reposing, 
Like  the  onset  ciy  of  *  Chai^  them  !*  nmg 
From  each  side,  as  in  battle  closing; 
Where  the  horses  neigh, 
And  the  call  to  *  aid  *  is  echoing  loud, 
And  there,  on  the  earth,  the  lowly  and  proud 

In  the  foes  together  lie, 
And  yonder  is  piled  the  mingled  heap 
Of  the  brave  that  scaled  the  trenches  steep. 

"  Barons  I  yonr  castles  in  saftty  place, 
Tour  cities  and  villages,  too, 
Before  ye  haste  to  the  battle-scene: 
And  Papiol  1  quickly  go, 

*  M.  Raynoaaid,  Poifiti  de  Ttvubademn^ 
n.809. 
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And  tell  the  lord  of  *  Tea  and  No  * 

Tliat  peace  already  too  long  hath  been  I "  * 

I  am  on  m7  way  to  Italy,  (it  may  as 
▼ell  be  oonfesBed,)  where  I  had  fiiUy  in- 
tended to  open  my  rainy  day's  work ;  but 
Turner  has  kept  me,  and  then  Auvei^e, 
and  then  the  brisk  battle-song  of  a  Trou- 
badour. 

When  I  was  upon  the  Cajano  farm  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  during  my  last 
"  spell  of  wet,"  it  was  uncourteous  not 
to  refer  to  the  pleasant  commemorative 
poem  of  "  Ambra,"  which  Lorenzo  him- 
self wrote,  and  which,  whatever  may  be 
said  against  the  conception  and  conduct 
of  it,  shows  in  its  opening  stanzas  that 
the  great  Medici  was  as  appreciative  of 
rural  images  —  fir -boughs  with  loaded 
snows,  thick  cypresses  in  which  late  birds 
lurked,  sharp-leaved  junipers,  and  sturdy 
pines  fighting  the  wind — as  ever  he  had 
been  of  antique  jewels,  or  of  the  rhythm 
of  such  as  Politiano.  And  if  I  have  spok- 
en slightingly  of  this  latter  poet,  it  was 
only  in  contrast  with  Virgil,  and  in  view 
of  his  strained  Latinity.  When  he  is  him- 
self, and  wraps  his  fancies  only  in  his  own 
sparkling  Tuscan,  we  foi^et  his  classic 
Algidities,  and  his  quarrels  with  Madonna 
Clarice,  and  are  willing  to  confess  that  no 

*  I  cannot  forbear  talcing  a  bit  of  margin  to 
print  the  cloeing  stanzas  of  the  original,  which 
carry  the  clash  of  sabres  in  their  very  sound. 

**  le  ns  die  qae  tan  no  m^  a  sabor 
Hanjan  ni  beure  ni  dormir, 
Omn  a  qnaal  aag  eridar :  A  lor ! 
jy  aratas  las  parti;  et  ang agnir 
CaralB  Yolts  per  1'  4>mbratgef 
St  ang  eridar :  Aidati !  Aidati ! 
E  Td  eaatr  per  los  ftMnti 

Paucae  grans  per  1'  erbatge, 
S  ▼«!  los  morts  que  pels  oostati 
An  los  troDSons  ontre  panata. 

**  Baroe,  meteti  en  gatge 

Castebi  e  yilas  e  cintats, 

Enaas  q*  xuqnecs  no  ns  gnerrdats. 

*'  Papiol,  d'  agradatge 
Ad  Oe  c  iVb  t*  en  Tai  Tiati, 
Die  II  qne  trop  estan  en  pats." 

It  would  seem  that  the  men  of  that  time,  like 
men  of  most  times,  bore  a  considerable  con- 
tempt for  people  who  said  "  Yes  "  one  day,  and 
"No"  the  next. 
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pen  of  his  time  was  dipped  with  such  a 
relishing  gusto  into  the  colon  of  the  hya- 
cinths and  trembling  pansies,  and  into  all 
the  blandishments  of  a  gushing  and  waiH 
ton  spring.* 

But  classical  affectation  was  the  fash- 
ion of  that  day.  A  certain  Bolognese  no- 
ble, Berd  by  name,  wrote  ten  Latin  books 
on  rural  affairs :  Tiraboschi  says  he  nev- 
er saw  them ;  neither  have  L  Another 
scholar,  Fietro  da  Barga,  who  astonished 
his  teachers  by  his  wondetiul  proficiency, 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  who  was  afteiv 
ward  guest  of  the  French  ambassador  in 
Venice,  wrote  a  poem  on  rural  matters,  to 
which,  with  an  exaggerated  classicism,  he 
gave  the  Greek  name  of  "  Cynegeticon  "  ; 
and  about  the  same  time  Giuseppe  Volto- 
lina  composed  three  books  on  kitchen- 
gardening.  I  name  these  writers  only 
out  of  sympathy  with  their  topics:  I 
would  not  advise  the  reading  of  them : 
it  would  involve  a  long  journey  and 
scrupulous  search  to  find  them,  through 
I  know  not  what  oulK)f-the-way  libraries ; 
and  if  found,  no  essentially  new  facts  or 
theories  could  be  counted  on  which  are. 
not  covered  by  the  treatise  of  Crescenzir 
The  Pisans  or  Venetians  may  possibly 
have  introduced  a  few  new  plants  from 
the  East;  the  example  of  the  Medici 
may  have  suggested  some  improvements 
in  the  arrangement  of  forcing -houses, 
or  the  outlay  of  villas ;  but  in  all  that 
regarded  general  husbandry,  Crescenzi 
was  still  the  num. 

I  linger  about  this  period,  and  the 
writers  of  this  time,  because  I  snuff  here 
and  there  among  them  the  perfume  of  a 
country  bouquet,  which  carries  the  odor 
of  the  fields  with  it,  and  transports  me  to 
the  "empurpled  hiil-ades"  of  Tuscany. 
Shall  I  name  Sannazaro,  with  his  **  Arca^ 
dia  "  ?  —  a  dead  book  "now, — or  "  Amyn- 
tas,**  who,  before  he  is  tall  enough  to  steal 
apples  fiY>m  the  lowest  boughs,  (so  sings 
Tasso,)  plunges  head  and  ears  in  love 
with  Sylvia,  the  fine  daughter  of  Monta- 
no,  who  has  a  store  of  cattle,  *'  richissimo 
cTarmenti'*? 

•  See  Wm.  Parr  GreswelPs  ifemrin  of  P<h 
KtianOj  with  trani^lationa. 
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Then  tbere  is  Racellai,  who,  under 
tbe  pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  oame  to  be 
Governor  of  the  Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo, 
and  yet  has  left  a  poem  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred lines  devoted  to  Bees.  In  his  sug- 
gestions for  the  allaying  of  a  civil  war 
among  these  winged  people,  he  is  quite 
bejond  either  Virgil  or  Columella  or 
Mr.  Lincohi.  *  *  Pluck  some  leafy  branch," 
he  says,  **  and  with  it  sprinkle  the  con- 
tending ^tions  with  either  honey  or 
sweet  grape-juice,  and  you  shall  see  them 
instantly  forego  their  strife  " :  *^ 

**  The  two  warring  bands  joyfnl  unite, 
And  foe  embraces  fbe:  each  with  its  lips 
licking  the  others'  wings,  feet,  arms,  and 

breast, 
Whereon  the  loscions  mixture  hath  been  shed. 
And  all  inebriate  with  delight." 

So  the  SwisB,*  he  continues,  when  they 
fall  out  among  themselves,  are  appeased 
by  some  grave  old  gentleman,  who  says  a 
few  pleasant  words,  and  orders  up  a  good 
stoop  of  sweet  wine,  in  which  all  parties 
presently  dip  their  beards,  and  laugh  and 
embrace  and  make  peace,  and  so  fei^et 
outrage.  It  may  have  been  the  sixteenth- 
century  way  of  closing  a  battle. 

Guarini,  with  all  his  affectations,  has 
little  prettinesses  which  charm  like  the 
chirping  of  a  bird ;  —  as  where  he  paints 
(in  the  very  first  scene  of  the  "  Pastor 
Fido")  the  little  sparrow  fitting  firom 
6t  to  beech,  and  from  beech  to  myrtle, 
and  twittering,  '^How  I  lovei  how  I 
love  I "  And[  the  bird-mate  ("  il  suo  dolce 
d^su/")- twitters  in  reply,  "  How  I  love, 
how  I  love,  too!"  ^^ Ardo  <f  amore 
anch*  to" 

Messer  Pietro  Bembo  was  a  different 
man  firom  Guarini.  I  cannot  imagine 
him  listening  to  the  sparrows ;  I  cannot 

*  "  Come  quando  nei  Suizzeri  si  mnore 
Sedizione,  e  che  si  grida  a  V  arme ; 
Se  qaalche  nom  grave  allor  si  leva  in 

piede 
£  eominda  a  parlcr  oon  dolee  lingua, 
MHiga  i  petti  barbari  e  feroci ; 
£  intanto  fa  portare  ondanti  vasi 
Pieni  di  dolci  ed  odorati  vini ; 
Aliora  ognun  le  labbra  e  U  mento  im- 

merge 
Ke*  le  spumanti  tazze,*'  etc. 


imagine  him  plucking  a  ilower, — enccept 
he  have  some  courtly  gallantry  in  hand, 
perhaps  toward  the  Boi^a.  He  was 
one  of  those  pompous,  stiff,  scholastic 
prigs  who  wrote  by  rules  of  syntax ;  and 
of  syntax  he  is  dead.  He  was  clever 
and  learned ;  he  wrote  in  Latin,  Italian, 
Castilian :  but  nobody  reads  him ;  he  hBS 
only  a  little  crypt  in  the  "Autori  Di- 
vera."  I  think  of  him  as  I  think  of  fine 
women  who  must  always  rustle  in  bro- 
cade embossed  with  hard  jewels,  and  who 
never  win  the  triumphs  that  belong  to  a 
charming  morning  ddshabilU  wit^  only 
the  added  improvisation  of  a  rose. 

In  his  '*  Asolani  **  Bembo  gives  a  very 
full  and  minute  description  of  the  gar- 
dens at  Asolo,  which  relieved  the  royal 
retirement  of  Caterina,  the  Queen  of 
Cyprus.  Nothing  could  be  more  admi- 
rable than  the  situation  :  there  were 
skirts  of  mountain  which  were  covered, 
and  are  still  covered,  with  oaks ;  there 
were  grottos  in  the  sides  of  clifis,  and 
water  so  disposed — in  jets,  in  pools  in- 
closed by  marble,  and  among  rocks  — 
as  to  counterfeit  all  the  wildness  of  Na- 
ture; there  was  the  same  stately  array 
of  cypresses,  and  of  clipped  hedges,  which 
had  belonged  to  the  villas  of  Pliny ;  tem- 
ples were  decorated  with  blazing  fires- 
coes,  to  which,  I  dare  say,  Carpacdo 
may  have  lent  a  hand,  if  not  that  wild 
rake,  Giorgione.  Here  the  pretty  Queen, 
with  eight  thousand  gold  ducats  a  year, 
(whatever  that  amount  may  have  been,) 
and  some  seventy  odd  retainers,  held  her 
court ;  and  here  Bembo,  a  dashing  young 
fellow  at  that  time  of  seven  or  eight  and 
twenty,  became  a  party  to  those  disqui- 
sitions on  Love,  and  to  those  recitations 
of  song,  part  of  whicb  he  has  recorded 
in  the  **  Asolani."  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
the  beauty  of  the  place,  so  far  as  re- 
gards its  artificial  features,  is  now  all 
gone.  The  hall,  which  may  have  served 
as  the  presence-chamber  of  the  Queen, 
was  only  a  few  years  nnce  doing  service 
as  a  farmer's  bam ;  and  the  traces  ^  a 
Diana  and  an  Apollo  were  still  coloring 
the  wall  under  which  a  few  cows  were 
crunching  their  clover-hay. 
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.  All  the  gardeiung  nf  Italy  at  that  pe- 
Tiod,  as,  indeed,  at  almost  all  times,  de- 
pended very  much  upon  architectural 
acceflflories:  colonnades  and  wall -veil 
irith  fresDoee  make  a  large  part  of  Ital- 
ian gardening  to  this  day.  The  Isola 
Bella  in  the  Lago  Maggiore,  and  the 
Boighese  Garden  at  Borne,  are  fair  types. 
And  as  I  recall  the  sunny  vistas  of  this 
last,  and  the  noontide  loungings  upon 
the  marble  seats,  counting  white  flecks 
of  statues  amid  the  green  of  cypresses, 
and  watching  the  shadow  which  some 
dense -topped  pine  flings  upon  a  mar- 
ble flight  of  steps  or  a  marble  balus- 
trade, I  cannot  sneer  at  the  Italian  gar- 
dening, or  wish  it  wetQ  other  than  it  is. 
The  art-life  of  Italy  is  the  crowning  and 
the  overiapping  life.  The  Campagna 
seems  only  a  bit  of  foreground  to  «arry 
the  leaping  arches  of  the  aqueducts,  and 
to  throw  the  hills  of  Tivoli  and  Albano 
to  a  purple  distance.  The  farmers  (Jat- 
tori)  who  gallop  across  the  fields,  in  rough 
sheepskin  wrappers,  and  upon  scurvy- 
looking  ponies,  are  more  picturesque  than 
thrifly ;  and  if  I  gallop  in  company  with 
one  of  them  to  his  home  upon  the  far- 
ther edge  of  the  Campagna,  (which  is 
an  allowable  wet-day  fancy,)  I  shall  find 
a  tall  stone  house  smeared  over  rough- 
ly with  plaster,  and  its  ground-floor  de- 
voted to  a  crasy  cart,  a  pony,  a  brace 
of  cows,  and  a  few  goats ;  a  rude  court 
is  waUed  in  adjoining  the  housO)  where  a 
few  pigs  «re  grunting.  Ascending  an 
oaken  stair-way  within  the  door,  I  come 
upon  the  Hving-room  of  the  fattore; 
ihe  beams  overhead  are  begrimed  with 
smoke,  and  garnished  here  and  there 
with  flitches  of  bacon ;  a  scant  fire  of 
fagots  is  stru^ling  into  Uaze  upon  an 
open  hearth ;  and  on  a  low  table,  bare 
of  either  cloth  9r  cleanliness,  there  waits* 
him  his  supper  of  polentOy  which  is  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  our  plain  boiled 
Indian-pudding.  Add  to  this  a  red-eyed 
dog,  that  seems  to  be  a  savage  represent^ 
ative  of  a  Scotch  oolley, — a  lean,  wrin- 
kled, dark^aced  woman,  who  is  unwind- 
ing the  bandages  flxHn  a  squalling  ham- 
hmoy  —  a  mixed  odor  of  garlic  and  of 


goats,  that  is  quickened. with  lui  ammo- 
niacal  pungency, — *n4  you  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  home  of  a  small  Boman 
J&rmer  in  our  day.  It  falls  away  firom 
the  standi  of  Cato ;  and  so  does  th0 


.  He  takes  his  twenty  or  thirtrf  SKsres,  up- 
.on  shares,  from  some  wealthy  ppoprietor 
of  Bome,  whose  estate  may  possibly  cover 
a  square  mile  dr  two  of  territory.  He 
sells  vegetables,  poultry,  a  Utile  grain,  a 
few  curds,  i|.nd  possibly  a  butt  or  two  of 
sour  wine.  He  is  a  type  of  a  great  many 
who  lived  within  the  limits  of  the  old  Pa- 
pal territory :  whether  he  and  they  have 
drc^pped  their  musty  sheepskins  and  shak- 
en off  their  unthr^  under  the  new  gov- 
ernment, I  cannot  say. 

Around  Bologna,  indeed,  there  was  a 
better  race  of  farmers :  the  intervening 
thrift  of  Tuscany  had  always  its  influence. 
The  meadows  of  Terai,  too,  which  are  wa- 
tered by  theVelino,  bear  three  full  crops 
of  grasq  in  the  season ;  the -valley  of  the 
Clitumnus  is  like  a  miniature  of  the  Gen- 
esee; and  around  Perugia  the  crims(»r 
tasselled  clovers,  in  the  season  <^  their 
bloom,  give  to  the  fields  the  beauty  of  a 
garden. 

The  old  Duke  of  Tuscany,  before  he 
became  soured  by  his  political  mishaps, 
was  a  great  patron  of  agricultural  im- 
provements. He  had  princely  farms 
in  the  neighborhood  both  of  his  capital 
and  of  Pisa.  Of  the  latter  I  cannot 
spei^  from  personal  observation ;  but  the 
■dairy-farm,  Ccadna^  near  to  Florence, 
can  hardly  have  been  much  inferior  to  the 
Ci^ano  property  of  the  great  Lorenzo. 
The  stables  were  admirably  arranged, 
and  of  permanent  character ;  the  neat- 
ness was  equal  to  that  of  the  dairies  of 
Holland.  The  Swiss  cows,  of  a  pretty 
dun-color,  were  kept  stalled,  and  luxu- 
riously fed  upon  fleshly  cut  ray -grass, 
clover,  or  vetches,  with  an  occasional 
sprinkling  of  meal ;  the  calves  were  in- 
variably reared  by  hand ;  and  the  aver- 
age per  diem  of  milk,  throughoat  the 
season,  was  stated  at  fourteen  quarts; 
and  I  think  Madonna  Clarice  never 
strained  more  than  this  into  the  cheese* 
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tubs  of  Ambra.  I  trust  the  burghers  of 
Florence,  and  the  new  Gonfalofiiere, 
whoever  he  may  be,  will  not  forget  the 
dun  cows  of  the  Cascina,  or  their  bait- 
ings with  the  tender  vetches. 

The  redemption  of  the  waste  marsh- 
lands in  the  Val  di  Chiana  by  the  engi- 
neering skill  of  Fossombroni,  and  the  con- 
sequent restoration  of  many  thousands 
of  acres  which  seemed  hopelessly  lost  to 
fertility,  is  a  result  of  which  the  Medici 
would  hardly  have  dreamed,  and  which 
would  do  credit  to  any  age  or  country. 

About  the  better -cultivated  portions 
of  Lombardy  there  is  an  almost  r^al 
look.  The  roads  are  straight,  and  of  most 
admirable  construction.  Lines  of  trees 
lifl  their  stateliness  on  either  side,  and 
carry  trailing  festoons  of  vines.  On  both 
sides  streams  of  water  are  flowing  in  aiv 
lificial  canals,  interrupted  here  and  there 
by  cross  sluices  and  gates,  by  means  of 
which  any  or  all  of  the  fields  can  be  laid 
under  water  at  pleasure,  so  that  old 
meadows  return  three  and  four  cuttings 
of  grass  in  the  year.  There  are  patches 
of  Indian -com  which  are  equal  to  any 
•that  can  be  seen  on  the  Miami ;  hemp 
and  flax  appear  at  intervals,  and  upon 
the  lower  lands  rice.  The  bams  are 
huge  in  size,  and  are  raised  from  the 
ground  upon  columns  of  masonry. 

I  have  a  dapper  little  note-book  of  trav- 
el, from  which  these  fluits  are  mainly  tak- 
-en ;  and  at  the  head  of  one  of  its  pages  I 
observe  an  old  ink-sketch  of  a  few  trees, 
with  festoons  of  vines  between.  It  is  yel- 
lowed now,  and  poor  always;  for  I  am 
but  a  dabbler  at  such  things.  Yet  it 
brings  back,  clearly  and  briskly,  the  broad 
stretch  of  Lombard  meadows,  the  smooth 
Macadam,  the  gleaming  canals  of  wa- 
ter, the  white  finials  of  Milan  Cathedral 
shining  somewhere  in  the  distance,  the 
thmshes,  as  in  the  ♦*  Pastor  Fido,"  fill- 
ing all  the  morning  air  with  their  sweet 

"  Ardo  d*  amore  I  ardo  d'  amore !  " 

the  dewy  clover-lots,  looking  like  wavy 
silken  plush,  the  green  glitter  of  mul- 
berry-leaves, and  the  beggar  in  steeple- 
crowned  hat,  who  says,  "  Orazia^'*  and 


'*il  rivedervi  / "  as  I  drop  him  a  few  kreut- 
zers,  and  rattle  away  to  the  North,  and 
out  of  Italy. 

About  the  year  1570,  a  certain  Conrad 
Heresbach,  who  was  Councillor  to  the 
Duke  of  Clfeves,  (brother  to  that  unfor^ 
tunate  Anne  of  Cloves  who  was  one  of 
the  wife-victims  of  Henry  VIII.,)  wrote 
four  Latin  books  on  rustic  affairs,  which 
were  translated  by  Bamaby  Grooge,  a 
Lincolnshire  farmer  and  poet,  who  was 
in  his  day  gentleman-pensioner  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Our  firiend  Bamaby  intro- 
duces his  translation  in  this  style :  —  ^'1 
haue  thought  it  meet  (good  Reader)  for 
thy  further  profit  &  pleasure,  to  put  in- 
to English  these  foure  Bookes  of  Hus* 
bandry,  collected  &  set  forth  by  Master 
Conrade  Heresbatch,  a  great  &  a  learned 
Counceller  of  the  Duke  of  Cleues :  not 
thinking  it  reason,  though  I  haue  altered 
&  increased  his  worke,  with  mine  aume 
readings  jr  ohseruationSj  ioined  with  the 
experience  of  sundry  my  friends,  to  take 
from  him  (as  diners  in  the  like  case  haue 
done)  the  honour  &  glory  of  his  owne 
trauaile:  Neither  is  it  my  minde,  that 
this  either  his  doings  or  mine,  should  de- 
face, or  any  wayes  darken  the  good  en- 
terprise, or  painfull  trauailes  of  such  our 
countrymen  of  England,  as  haue  plenti- 
fully written  of  this  matter :  but  always 
haue,  &  do  giue  them  the  reuerence  ^ 
honour  due  to  so  vertuous,  &  well  dis- 
posed Grentlemen,  namely.  Master  Fitz 
herhert,  &  Master  Tusser :  whose  workes 
may,  in  my  fancie,  without  any  presump- 
tion, compare  with  any,  either  VarrOf 
Columella,  or  Palladius  of  Rome" 

The  work  is  written  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  the  parties  being  Cono,  a  coun^ 
try -gentleman,  Metella,  his  wife,  RigOj 
a  courtier,  and  Hermes,  a  servant  The 
first  book  relates  to  tillage,  and  farm- 
practice  in  general;  the  second,  to  or- 
charding, gardens,  and  woods ;  the  third, 
to  cattle ;  and  the  fourth,  to  fowl,  fish,  and 
bees.  He  had  evidently  been  an  atten- 
tive reader  of  the  older  authors  I  have 
discussed,  and  his  citations  from  them 
are  abundant     He  had  also  opportunity 
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for  eveiy-day  obflerration  in  a  region 
which,  besides  being  one  of  the  most  fer- 
tile, was  probably  at  that  time  the  most 
highly  cultivated  in  Europe;  and  his 
work  may  be  r^arded  as  the  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  agricultural  lit* 
erature  since  the  days  of  Crescenzi.  He 
reaffirms,  indeed,  many  of  the  old  fables 
of  the  Ladnists,  — respects  the  force  of 
proper  incantations,  has  abiding  faith  in 
**  the  moon  being  sdoit "  in  time  of  sow- 
ing, and  insbts  that  the  medlar  can  be 
grafted  on  the  pine,  and  the  cherry  upon 
the  fir.  Rue,  he  teUs  us,  **  will  prosper 
the  better  for  being  stolen  " ;  and  **  If  you 
breake  to  powder  the  home  of  a  Ram  & 
80we  it  watrying  it  well,  it  is  thought  it 
will  come  to  be  good  Sperage  "  ( A^ara- 
gus).  He  assures  us  that  he  has  grad- 
ed the  pear  successfully  when  in  full 
bloom ;  and  furthermore,  that  he  has  seen 
apples  which  have  been  kept  sound  for 
three  years. 

Upon  the  last  page  are  some  rules  for 
purchasing  land,  which  I  suspect  are  to 
be  attributed  to  the  poet  of  Lincolnshire, 
rather  than  to  Heresbach.  They  are  as 
good  as  they  were  then ;  and  the  poetry 
none  the  worse :  — 

"  First  see  that  the  land  be  clear 
In  title  of  the  seller; 
And  that  it  stand  in  danger 
Of  no  woman's  dowrie ; 
See  whether  the  tenure  be  bond  or  free, 
And  release  of  every  fee  of  fee; 
See  that  the  seller  be  of  age, 
And  that  it  He  not  in  mortgage; 
Whether  ataile  be  thereof  found, 
And  whether  it  stand  in  statute  bound ; 
Consider  what  service  longeth  thereto, 
And  what  quit  rent  thereout  must  goe ; 
And  if  it  b«x>me  of  a  wedded  woman, 
Think  thou  then  on  covert  baron; 
And  if  thou  may  in  any  wise. 
Make  thy  charter  in  warrantise, 
To  thee,  thine  heyres,  assignes  also; 
Thus  should  a  wise  purchaser  doe.'* 

The  learned  Lipsius  was  a  contempo- 
nxy  of  Councillor  Heresbach,  and  al- 
though his  orthodoxy  was  somewhat  ques- 
tionable, and  his  Calvinism  somewhat 
stretchy,  there  can  be  no  donbt  of  the 
honest  rural  love  which  belongs  to  some 
of  his  letters,  and  especially  to  this  smack 


of  verse  (I  dare  not  say  poetry)  with 
which  he  closes  his  Eighth  (Cent,  /.) 

"  Vitam  si  liceat  mihi 
Fonnare  arbitriis  raeis: 
Non  fasces  cupiam  aut  opes, 
Non  clarus  niveis  equis 
Captiva  agciina  traxerim. 

In  solis  babitem  locis, 
Hortos  possideam  atque  agros, 
lUic  ad  strepitus  aqbte 
H  nsarum  studlis  firuar. 

Sic  cum  fiita  mihi  ultima 
Pemerit  Lachesis  mea; 
Tranquillua  moriar  senex." 

And  with  this  I  will  have  done  with  a 
dead  language ;  for  I  am  come  to  a  pe- 
riod now  when  I  can  garnish  my  talk 
with  the  flowers  of  good  old  English  gar- 
dens. At  the  very  thought  of  them,  I 
seem  to  hear  the  royal  captive  James 
pouring  madrigals  through  the  window 
of  his  Windsor  prison,  — 

**  the  hj-mnis  oonsecrat 
Of  lovis  use,  now  soft,  now  loud  among, 
That  all  the  gardens  and  the  wallis  rung.*' 

And  throngh  the  <^Dreme"  gS  Chaucer 
I  seem  to  see  the  great  plain  of  Wood- 
stock stretching  away  under  my  view, 
all  white  and  green,  **  green  y-powder- 
ed  with  daisy."  Upon  the  half-ploughed 
land,  lying  yonder  veiled  so  tenderly  with 
the  mist  and  the  rain,  I  could  take  oath 
to  the  very  spot  where.five  hundred  years 
ago  the  plowman  of  Chaucer,  all  **for^ 
swat," 

'^  plucked  up  his  plowe 
Whan  midsomer  mone  was  oomen  In 
And  shoke  off  shear,  and  coulter  off  drowe. 
And  honged  his  hamis  on  a  pinne, 
And  said  his  beasts  should  ete  enowe 
And  lie  in  grasse  up  to  the  chin." 

But  Chaucer  was  no  farmer,  or  he  would 
have  known.it  to  be  bad  husbandry  (even 
for  poetry)  to  allow  cattle  steaming  from 
the  plough  to  lie  down  in  grass  of  that 
height 

Sir  Anthony  Fitz-herbert  is  the  first 
duly  accredited  writer  on  British  hus- 
bandry. There  are  some  few  earlier 
ones,  it  is  true,  —  a  certain  **Mayster 
Groshede,  Bysshop  of  Lyncoln,"  and  a 
Henri  Calooensis,  among  them.   Indeed^ 
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Mr.  Donaldson,  who  has  compiled  a  bibli- 
ography of  British  farm-writers,  and  who 
once  threatened  a  poem  on  kindred  sub- 
jects, has  the  effrontery  to  include  Lord 
Littleton.  Now  I  have  a  respect  for 
Lord  Littleton,  and  for  Coke  on  Little- 
ton, but  it  is  tempered  with  some  early 
experiences  in  a  lawyer's  office,  and  some 
later  experiences  of  the  legal  profession ; 
he  may  have  written  well  upon  "Ten- 
ures," but  he  had  not  enough  of  tender- 
ness even  for  a  teasel. 

I  think  it  worthy  of  remark,  in  view 
e£  the  mixed  complexion  which  I  have 
given  to  these  wet^ay  studies,  that  the 
oldest  ptinted  copy  of  that  sweet  ballad 
of  the  "  Nut  Browne  Mayde  **  has  come 
to  us  in  a  Chronicle  of  1508,  which  con- 
tains also  a  chapter  upon  "  the  crafte  of 
graffynge  &  plantynge  &  alterynge  of 
fruyts."  What  could  be  happier  than 
the  conjunction  of  the  knight  of  **  the 
grenwode  tree  "  with  a  good  chapter  on 
"  graffynge  **  ? 

Fitz-herbert's  work  is  entitled  a  *<  Boke 
of  Husbandrie,'*  and  counts,  among  other 
headings  of  discourse,  the  following :  — 

*^  Whether  is  better  a  plough  of  horses 
or  a  plough  of  oxen." 

"  To  cary  out  dounge  &  mucke,  &  to 
spreade  it." 

"  The  fyrste  fvarryng  of  the  falowes." 

"  To  make  a  ewe  to  love  hir  lambe." 

"  To  bye  lean  cattel." 

"  A  shorte  information  for  a  young 
gentyleman  that  entendeth  to  thryve." 

"  What  the  wyfe  oughte  to  dooe  gen- 
eraUy." 

(seq.)  "  To  kepe  measure  in  spend- 
ynge." 

"  What  be  God's  commandments." 

By  all  which  it  may  be  seen  that  Sir 
Anthony  took  as  broad  a  view  of  hus- 
bandry as  did  Xenophon. 

Among  other  advices  to  the  "young 
gentyleman  that  entendeth  to  thryve" 
he  counsels  him  to  rise  betime  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  if  "  he  fynde  any  horses,  mares, 
swyne,  shepe,  beastes  in  his  pastures  that 
be  not  his  own ;  or  iynde  a  gap  in  his 
hedge,  or  any  water  standynge  in  his 
pasture  uppon  his  grasse,  whereby  he 


may  take  double  herte,  bothe  losse  of  his 
grasse,  St  rotting  of  his  shepe,  &  calves; 
or  if  he  fyndeth  or  seeth  anything  that  is 
amisse,  &  wold  be  amended,  let  him  take 
out  his  tables  &  wryte  the  defautes ;  k 
when  he  commeth  home  to  dinner,  sup- 
per, or  at  nyght,  then  let  him  call  his 
bayley,  &  soo  shewe  him  the  defautes. 
For  this,"  says  he,  "  used  I  to  doo  x  or 
xi  yeres  or  more ;  &  yf  he  cannot  wryte, 
lette  him  nycke  the  deputes  uppon  a 
stycke." 

Sir  Anthony  is  gracious  to  the  wife, 
but  he  b  not  tender ;  and  it  may  be  en- 
couraging to  country -housewives  nowa- 
days to  see  what  service  was  expected  of 
their  mothers  in  the  days  of  Henry  VHl. 

"  It  is  a  wives  occupacion  to  winow  al 
maner  of  comes,  to  make  malte,  wash  & 
wring,  to  make  hey,  to  shere  come,  & 
in  time  of  neede  to  helpe  her  husbande 
to  fyll  the  mucke  wayne  or  donge  carte, 
dryve  the  plough,  to  lode  hay  come  k 
such  other.  Also  to  go  or  ride  to  the 
market  to  sell  butter,  chese,  mylke,  egges, 
ehekens,  kapons,  hennes,  pygges,  gees 
&  al  maner  of  come.  And  also  to  bye 
al  maner  of  necessary  thinges  belonging 
to  a  household,  &  to  make  a  trae  reken- 
ing  &  accompt  to  her  husband  what  she 
hath  receyved  &  what  she  hathe  payed. 
And  yf  the  husband  go  to  market  to  bye 
or  sell  as  they  ofle  do,  he  then  to  shew 
his  wife  in  lyke  maner.  For  if  one  of 
them  should  use  to  disceive  the  other,  he 
disceyveth  himselfe,  &  he  is  not  lyke  to 
thryve,  &  theribre  they  must  be  true 
ether  to  other." 

I  come  next  to  Master  Tusser, — poet, 
fanner,  chorister,  vagabond,  happily  dead 
at  last,  and  with  a  tomb  whereon  some 
wag  wrote  this :  — 

**  Tusser,  they  tell  me,  when  thoa  wert  alive, 
Thou  teaching  thrift,  thyself  could  never 

thrive; 
So,  like  the  whetstone,  many  men  are  wont 
To  sharpen   others  when  themselves  are 

blunt.'» 

I  cannot  help  considering  poor-Tusser's 
example  one  c^  waming  to  iJl  poetically 
inclined  farmers. 
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He  was  born  at  a  litde  yillage  in  the 
Countj  of  Essex.  Hairing  a  good  7oioe^ 
he  came  early  in  life  to  be  installed  as 
singer  at  Wallingfiird  Ck)Uege ;  and  show* 
ing  here  a  great  proficiency,  he  was 
ahordy  after  impressed  for  the  chdr  of 
St  Paul's  Cathedral  Afterward  he  was 
for  some  time  at  Eton,  where  he  had  the 
lU-lQck:  to  receive  some  fiity-four  stripes 
for  his  shortcoming?  in  Latin ;  thence 
he  goes  to  Trinity  College,  Camlnidge, 
where  he  lives  <*  in  clover."  It  appears 
that  he  had  some  connections  at  Court, 
through  whose  influence  he  was  induced 
to  go  up  to  London,  where  he  remained 
aome  ten  years,  —  possibly  as  singer, — 
bat  finally  left  in  great  disgnst  at  the 
vices  of  the  town,  and  commenced  as 
fiyrmer  in  Suffolk,-* 

^^toiiKnlancltotoa 
With  loss  and  pain,  to  little  gain. 
To  cram  Sir  Ejiave  '* ;  — 

iram  which  I  fancy  that  he  had  a  hard 
landlord,  and  but  little  sturdy  resolution. 
Thence  he  goes  to  Ipswich,  or  its  neigh- 
borhood, with  no  better  experience.  A^ 
terward  we  hear  of  him  with  a  second 
wife  at  Dereham  Abbey ;  but  his  wife  is 
young  and  sharp-tempered,  and  his  land- 
lord a  screw :  so  he  does  not  thrive  here, 
bat  goes  to  Norwich  and  commences  chor- 
ister again ;  but  presently  takes  another 
lann  in  Fairstead,  Essex,  where  it  would 
seem  he  eked  out  a  support  by  collecting 
tithes  fer  the  parson.  But  he  says,  — 
'*  L  spyed,  if  parson  died, 
(All  hope  in  vain,)  to  hope  for  gain 
I  miglit  go  dance.'* 

Possibly  he  did  go  dance :  he  certainly 
left  the  tithe-business,  and  after  settling 
in  one  more  home,  fixnn  which  he  ran  to 
escape  the  plague,  we  find  him  return- 
ed to  London,  to  die, — where  he  was 
buried  in  the  Poultry. 

There  are  good  points  in  his  poem, 
showing  dose  observation,  good  sense, 
and  excellent  judgment  His  rules  of 
farm-practice  are  entirely  safe  and  judi- 
cious, and  make  one  wonder  how  the  man 
who  could  give  such  capital  advice  could 
make  so  capital  a  failure.  In  the  secret 
lies  all  the  philosophy  of  the  difference 


between  knowledge  and  practice.  The 
instance  is  not  without  its  modem  supr 
port :  I  have  the  honor  of  aeqoaintance 
with  several  gentlemen  who  lay  down 
charming  rules  for  successful  husbandry, 
every  time  they  pay  the  country  a  visit ; 
And  yet  even  their  poultry-account  is  al- 
ways largely  against  the  constipated  hens. 

What  is  specially  remarkable  about 
Tusser  is  his  air  <^  entire  resignation 
amid  all  manner  of  vicissitudes :  he  does 
not  seem  to  count  his  hardships  either 
wonderful  or  intolerable  or  unmerited. 
He  tells  us  of  the  thrashing  he  had  at 
Eton,  (fiffy-four  licks,)  without  greatly 
impugning  the  head -master;  and  his 
shifUessness  in  life  makes  us  strongly  sus^ 
pect  that  he  deserved  it  all. 

Fuller,  in  his  <*  Worthies,"  says  Tusser 
<*  spread  his  bread  with  all  sorts  of  but- 
ter, yet  none  would  stick  thereon."  In 
short,  though  the  poet  wrote  well  on  farm- 
practice,  he  certainly  was  not  a  good  ex- 
emplar of  ferm-successes.  With  all  his 
excellent  notions  about  sowing  and  reapr 
ing,  and  rising  with  the  lark,  I  should 
look  for  a  littlb  more  of  stirring  mettle 
and  of  dogged  resolution  in  a  man  to  be 
recommended  as  a  tenant  I  cannot  help 
thinking  less  of  him  as  a  farmer  than 
as  a  kind-hearted  poet ;  too  soft  of  the 
edge  to  cut  very  deeply  into  hard-^Mia, 
and  too  porous  and  flimsy  of  character 
for  any  compacted  resolve:  yet  taking 
life  tenderly,  withal;  good  to  those  poor- 
er than  himself;  making  a  rattling  appeal 
for  Christmas  charities ;  hospitable,  cheer* 
fill,  and  looking  always  to  the  end  with 
an  honest  clearness  of  vision  :  — 

^  To  death  we  must  stoop,  be  we  high,  be  we 

low, 
Bat  how,  and  how  suddenly,  few  be  that 

know; 
What  cany  we,  then,  but  a  sheet  to  the  grave, 
(To  cover  this  carcass,)  of  all  that  we  have  ?  " 

I  now  come  to  Sir  Hugh  Piatt,  called 
by  Mr.  Weston,  in  his  catalogue  of  Eng- 
lish authors,  **the  most  ingenious  hus- 
bandman of  his  age.*  *    He  is  elsewhere 

*  Latter  port  of  sixteenth  century;  and  was 
living,  according  to  Johnson,  as  late  as  1606. 
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described  as  a  gentleman  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  who  had  two  estates  in  the  country, 
besides  a  garden  in  St  Martin's  Lane. 
He  was  an  enthusiast  in  agricultural,  as 
well  as  horticultural  inquiries,  correspond- 
ing largely  with  leading  fanners,  and  con- 
ducting careful  experiments  within  his 
own  grounds.  In  speaking  of  that  "  rare 
and  peerless  plant,  the  grape,"  he  insists 
upon  the  wholesomeness  of  the  wines  he 
made  from  his  Bednall-Greene  garden : 
*^  And  if,"  he  says,  **  any  exception  shold 
be  taken  against  the  race  and  delicacie 
of  them,  I  am  content  to  submit  them  to 
the  censure  of  the  best  mouthes,  that 
professe  any  true  skill  in  the  judgement 
of  high  country  wines :  although  for  their 
better  credit  herein,  I  could  bring  in  the 
ITrench  Ambassador,  who  (now  ahnost 
two  yeeres  since,  comming  to  my  house 
of  purpose  to  tast  these  wines)  gaue  this 
sentence  upon  them :  that  he  neuer  drank 
any  better  new  wine  in  France." 

I  must  confess  to  more  doubt  of  the 
goodness  of  the  wine  than  of  the  speech 
of  the  ambassador ;  French  ambassadors 
are  always  so  complaisant  I 

Again  he  indulges  us  in  the  story  of  a 
pretty  conceit  whereby  that  *' delicate 
Knight,"  Sir  Francis  Carew,  proposed  to 
astonish  the  Queen  by  a  sight  of  a  cherry- 
tree  in  full  bearing,  a  month  after  the 
fruit  had  gone  by  in  England.  '*  This 
secret  he  performed,  by  straining  a  Tent 
or  couer  of  canuass  ouer  the  whole  tree, 
and  wetting  the  same  now  and  then  with 
a  scoope  or  home,  as  the  heat  of  the 
weather  required :  and  so,  by  witholding 
the  sunne  beams  from  reflecting  upon  the 
berries,  they  grew  both  great,  and  were 
very  long  before  they  had  gotten  their 
perfect  cherrie-colour :  and  when  he  was 
assured  of  her  Majestie's  comming,  he 
remoued  the  Tent,  and  a  few  sunny 
dales  brought  them  to  their  full  maturi- 
ties." 

These  notices  are  to  be  found  in  his 
**  Flores  ParadissB."  Another  work,  en- 
titled "  Dyuers  Soyles  for  manuring  pas- 
ture &  arable  land,"  enumerates,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  odorous  galaxy,  such  ex- 
traordinarily new  matters  (in  that  day) 


as  **  salt,  street-dirt,  clay,  Fullers  earth, 
moorish  earth,  fern,  hair,  calcination  of 
all  vegetables,  malt  dust,  soap-boilers 
ashes,  and  marie."  But  what  I  think  par* 
ticularly  commends  him  to  notice,  and 
makes  him  worthy  to  be  enrolled  among 
the  pioneers,  is  his  little  tract  upon  **  The 
Setting  of  Come."  • 

In  this  he  anticipates  the  system  of 
'* dibbling"  grain,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing, is  spoken  of  by  writers  within  half  a 
century  f  as  a  new  thing ;  and  which,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  still  prevails  extensive- 
ly in  many  parts  of  England.  If  the 
tract  alluded  to  be  indeed  the  work  of 
Sir  Hugh  Piatt,  it  antedates  very  ma- 
ny of  the  suggestions  and  improvements 
which  are  usually  accorded  to  Tull.  The 
latter,  indeed,  proposed  the  drill,  and  re- 
peated tillage ;  but  certain  advantages, 
before  unconsidered,  such  as  increased 
tillering  of  individual  plants,  economy 
of  seed,  and  &cility  of  culture,  are  com- 
mon to  both  systems.  Sir  Hugh,  in  con- 
secutive chapters,  shows  how  the  discov- 
ery came  about ;  *<  why  the  come  shootes 
into  so  many  eares";  how  the  ground 
is  to  be  dug  for  the  new  practice ;  and 
what  are  the  several  instruments  for  mak- 
ing the  holes  and  covering  the  grain. 

I  cannot  take  a  more  courteous  leave 
of  this  worthy  gentleman  than  by  giving 
his  own  envoi  to  the  most  considerable 
of  his  books: —  "  Thus,  gentle  Reader, 
having  acquiunted  thee  with  my  long, 
costly,  and  laborious  collections,  not  writ- 
ten at  Adventure,  or  by  an  imaginary 
conceit  in  a  SchoUer's  private  studie,  but 
wrung  out  of  the  earth,  by  the  psdnfuU 
hand  of  experience :  and  having  also  giv- 
en thee  a  touch  of  Nature,  whom  no  man 
as  yet  ever  durst  send  naked  into  the 
worlde  without  her  veyle :  and  Expect- 
ing, by  thy  good  entertainement  of  iJiese, 
some  encouragement  for  higher  and  deep- 
er discoveries  hereafter,  I  leave  thee  to 

*  This  is  not  mentioned  either  by  Felton  in 
his  Poriraiti,  etc.,  or  by  Johnson  in  his  Si^o- 
ry  of  Gardening,  Donaldson  gives  the  title, 
and  the  headings  of  the  chapters. 

t  See  Young,  Annals  of  Agriculture,  Vol.  HI. 
p.  219,  €t  seq. 
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the  God  of  Nature,  from  whom  all  the 
true  light  of  Nature  proceedeth." 

Crervase  Markham  must  have  been  a 
roistering  gallant  abont  the  time  that 
Sir  Hugh  was  conducting  his  experi- 
ments on  "Soyles";  for,  in  1591,  he 
bad  the  honor  to  be  dangerously  wound- 
ed in  a  duel  which  he  fought  in  behalf 
of  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury;  there 
are  also  some  painful  rumors  current  (in 
old  books)  in  regard  to  his  habits  in  eaiv 
ly  life,  which  weaken  somewhat  our  trust 
in  him  as  a  quiet  country  counsellor.  I 
suspect,  that,  up  to  mature  life,  at  any 
rate,  he  knew  much  more  about  the 
sparring  of  a  game-cock  than  the  making 
of  capons.  Yet  he  wrote  books  upon  the 
proper  care  of  beasts  and  fowls,  as  well 
as  upon  almost  every  subject  connected 
with  husbandry.  And  that  these  were 
good  books,  or  at  least  in  large  demand, 
we  have  in  evidence  the  memorandum 
of  a  promise  which  some  griping  book- 
seller extorted  from  him,  under  date  of 
July,  1617:  — 

'*I,  Gervase  Markham,  of  London, 
Gent,  do  promise  hereafter  never  to 
write  any  more  book  or  books  to  be 
printed  of  the  diseases  or  cures  of  any 
cattle,  as  horse,  oxe,  cowe,  sheepe,  swine 
and  goates,  &c.  In  witness  whereof,  I 
have  hereunto  sett  my  hand,  the  24^*» 
day  of  Julie. 

"  Geryis  Markham." 

He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  some 
literary  accomplishments,  and  one  who 
knew  how  to  turn  them  to  account.  He 
translated  the  **Maison  Eustique"  of 
Uebault,  and  had  some  hand  in  the  con- 
coction of  one  or  two  poems  which  kin- 
dled the  ire  of  the  Puritan  clergy.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  he  was  an  adroit  book- 
maker; and  the  value  of  his  labors,  in 
respect  to  practical  husbandry,  was  due 
chiefly  to  his  art  of  arranging,  compact- 
ing, and  illustrating  the  maxims  and 
practices  already  received.  His  obser- 
vations upon  diseases  of  cattle  and  upon 
horsemanship  were  doubtless  based  on 
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experimental  knowledge;  for  he  was  a 
rare  and  ardent  sportsman,  and  possess- 
ed all  a  sportsman's  keenness  in  the  de- 
tection d*  infirmities. 
.  I  suspect,  moreover,  that  there  were 
substantial  grounds  for  that  acquaintance 
with  gastronomy  shown  in  the  "  Coun- 
try Housewife."  In  this  book,  after  dis- 
coursing upon  cookery  and  great  feasts, 
he  gives  the  details  of  a  **  humble  feast 
of  a  proportion  which  any  good  man  may 
keep  in  his  family." 

^^  As  thus :  —  first,  a  shield  of  brawn 
with  mustard ;  secondly,  a  boyPd  capon ; 
thirdly,  a  boyl'd  piece  of  beef;  fourthly, 
a  chine  of  beef  rosted ;  fifthly,  a  neat's 
tongue  rosted ;  sixthly,  a  pig  rosted ;  sev- 
enthly chewits  baked ;  eighthly,  a  goose 
rosted ;  ninthly,  a  swan  rosted ;  tenthly, 
a  turkey  rosted ;  eleventh,  a  haunch  of 
Tenison  rosted ;  twelfth,  a  pasty  of  veni- 
son ;  thirteenth,  a  kid  with  a  pudding  in 
the  belly ;  fourteenth,  an  dive  pye ;  the 
fifteenth,  a  couple  of  capons;  the  six- 
teenth, a  custard  or  dowsets." 

This  is  what  Master  Gervase  calls  a 
firugal  dinner,  for  the  entertainment  of  a 
worthy  fnend ;  is  it  any  wonder  that  he 
wrote  about  "  Country  Contentments"'/ 

My  chapter  is  nearly  full ;  and  a  burst 
of  sunshine  is  flaming  over  all  the  land 
under  my  eye ;  and  yet  I  am  but  just  en- 
tered upon  the  period  of  English  literary 
history  which  is  most  rich  in  rural  illus- 
tration. The  mere  backs  of  the  books 
relating  thereto,  as  my  glance  ranges 
over  them,  where  they  stand  in  tidy  pla- 
toon, start  a  delightfully  confused  picture 
to  my  mind. 

I  think  it  possible  that  Sir  Hugh  Piatt 
may  some  day  entertain  at  his  Bednall- 
Greene  garden  the  worshipful  Francis 
Bacon,  who  is  living  down  at  Twicken- 
ham, and  who  is  a  thriving  lawyer,  and 
has  written  essays,  which  Sir  Hugh  must 
know,  —  in  which  he  discourses  shrewd- 
ly upon  gardens,  as  well  as  many  kin- 
dred matters ;  and  through  his  wide  cor- 
respondence. Sir  Hugh  must  probably 
have  heard  of  certain  new  herbs  which 
have  been  brought  home  firom  Virginia 
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and  the  Boanoke,  and  very  possiblj  he 
18  making  trial  of  a  tobacco-plant  in  his 
garden,  to  be  submitted  some  day  to  his 
friend,  the  French  Ambassador. 

I  can  fancy  Gervase  Markham  "  mak- 
ing a  night  of  it"  with  those  rollicking 
bachelors,  Beaumont  and  Fleteher,  at 
the  "  Mermaid/'  or  going  with  them  to 
the  Globe  Theatre  to  see  two  Warwick- 
shire brothers,  Edmund  and  Will  Shak- 
speare,  who  are  on  the  boards  there, — the 
latter  taking  the  part  of  Old  Knowell, 
in  Ben  Jonson's  play  of  "  Every  Man  in 
his  Humour."  His  friends  say  that  this 
Will  has  parts. 

Then  there  is  the  fiery  and  dashing 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  threatened  to 
thrust  a  dagger  into  the  heart  of  poor 
Molyneux,  Us  father's  steward,  for  open- 
ing private  letters  (which  poor  Moly- 
neux never  did) ;  and  Sir  Philip  knows 
all  about  poetry  and  the  ancients ;  and 
in  virtue  of  his  knowledges,  he  writes  a 
terribly  magniloquent  and  tedious  *^  Ar- 
cadia," which,  when  he  comes  to  die  gal- 
lantly in  battle,  is  admired  and  read  ev- 
erywhere :  nowadays  it  rests  mostly  on 
the  shelf.  But  the  memory  of  his  gen- 
erous and  noble  spirit  is  far  livelier  than 
his  book.  It  was  through  him,  and  his 
friendship,  probably,  that  the  poet  Spen- 
ser was  gifted  by  the  Queen  with  a  fine 
farm  of  three  thousand  acres  among  the 
Bally-Howra  hills  of  Ireland. 

And  it  was  here  that  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, that  *'  shepherd  of  the  sea,"  visited 
the  poet,  and  found  him  seated 

"  amongst  the  coolly  shade 
Of  the  green  alders,  by  the  Malla*8  shore.'* 

Did  the  gallant  privateer  possibly  talk 
with  the  farmer  about  the  introduction 
of  that  new  esculent,  the  potato  ?  Did 
they  talk  tobacco  ?  Did  Colin  Clout  have 
any  observations  to  make  upon  the  rot 
in  sheep,  or  upon  the  probable  "  clip  " 
of  the  year? 


Nothing  of  this ;  but 

''He  pip'd,  t  sung;  and  when  be  sung,  I 
pip'd: 
By  channge  of  tunes  each  making   other 


The  lines  would  make  a  fair  argument 
of  the  poef  s  bucolic  Ufe.  I  have  a  strong 
faith  that  his  farming  was  of  the  higgle- 
dy-piggledy order ;  I  do  not  believe  that 
he  could  have  set  a  plough  into  the  sod, 
or  have  made  a  good  "  cast "  of  barley- 
It  is  certain,  that,  when  the  T^Tone  reb- 
els burned  lum  out  of  Kilcolman  Castle, 
he  took  no  treasure  with  him  but  his  Eliz* 
abeth  and  the  two  babes;  and  the  only 
treasures  he  left  were  the  ashes  of  the 
dear  child  whose  face  shone  on  him  there 
for  the  last  time,  — 

"  bright  with  many  a  corl 
That  clustered  round  her  head." 

I  wish  I  could  love  his  ♦*  Shepherd's  Cal- 
endar " ;  but  I  cannot  Abounding  art 
of  language,  exquisite  fancies,  delicacies 
innumerable  there  may  be ;  but  there  is 
no  exhilarating  air  from  the  mountains, 
no  crisp  breezes,  no  songs  that  make  the 
welkin  ring,  no  river  that  champs  the 
bit,  no  sky-piercing  falcon. 

And  as  for  the  "  Faery  Queene,"  if  I 
must  confess  it,  I  can  never  read  far  with- 
out a  sense  of  suffocation  from  the  afflu- 
ence of  its  beauties.  It  is  a  marvellously 
fair  sea  and  broad,  —  with  tender  winds 
blowing  over  it,  and  all  the  ripples  are 
iris-hned ;  but  you  long  for  some  brave 
blast  that  shall  scoop  great  hollows  in  it, 
and  shake  out  the  briny  beads  fitxn  its 
lifted  waters,  and  drive  wild  scuds  of 
spray  among  the  screaming  curlew. 

In  short,  I  can  never  read  far  in  Spen- 
ser without  taking  a  rest,  —  as  we  farm- 
ers lean  upon  our  spades,  when  the  dig- 
ging is  in  unctuous  fat  soil  that  lifbs  heav- 

ay. 

And  so  I  leave  the  matter,  —  with  the 
^^  Faery  Queene''  in  my  thought,  and 
leaning  on  my  spade. 
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It  has  often  peiplexed  me  to  imagine 
how  an  Englishman  will  be  aUe  to  recon- 
cile himself  to  any  fiiture  state  of  eidst- 
enoe  from  which  the  earthly  institution 
of  dinner  shall  be  excluded.    Even  if  he 
fail  to  take  his  appetite  along  with  him, 
(which  it  seems  to  me  hardly  posable  to 
belienre,  since  this  endowment  is  so  essen- 
•tial  to  his  composition,)  the  immortal  day 
iirast  still  admit  an  interim  of  two  or  three 
hours  daring  which  he  will  be  conscious 
of  a  slight  distaste,  at  all  eyents,  if  not 
an  absolute  repugnance,  to  merely  spir- 
itual nutriment.    The  idea  of  dinner  has 
so  imbedded  itself  among  his  highest  and 
deepest  characteristics,  so  illuminated  it- 
self with  intellect  and  softened  itself  with 
the  kindest  emotions  of  his  heart,  so  linked 
itself  with  Church  and  State,  and  grown 
BO  majestic  with  long  hereditary  custtxns 
and  ceremonies,  that,  by  taking  it  utterly 
away,  Death,  instead  of  putting  the  final 
touch  to  his  perfection,  would  leave  him 
infinitely  less  complete  than  we  have  al- 
ready known  him.  He  could  not  be  round- 
ly happy.  Paradise,  among  all  its  enjoy- 
ments, would  lack  one  daily  felicity  which 
his  sombre  little  island  possessed.    Per- 
haps it  is  not  irreverent  to  conjecture  that 
a  provision  may  have  been  made,  in  this 
particular,  for  the  Englishman's  excep- 
tional necessities.  It  strikes  me  that  Mil- 
ton was  of  the  opinion  here  suggested, 
and  may  have  intended  to  throw  out  a  de- 
lightful and  consolatory  hope  for  his  coun- 
trymen, when  he  represents  the  genial 
archangel  as  playing  his  part  with  such 
excellent  appetite  at  Adam's  dinner-ta- 
ble, and  confining  himself  to  firuit  and 
vegetables  only  because,  in  those  early 
days  of  her  housekeeping.  Eve  had  no 
more  acceptable  viands  to  set  befi>re  him. 
Milton,  indeed,  had  a  true  English  taste 
for  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  though  re- 
fined by  the  lofVy  and  poetic  discipline  to 
which  he  had  subjected  himself.    It  is 
delicately  implied   in  the  refection  in 
Paradise,  and  more  substantially,  though 


still  elegantly,  betra3red  in  the  sonnet  pro- 
posing to  *'  Laurence,  of  virtuous  father 
virtuous  son,"  a  series  of  nice  little  din- 
ners in  midwinter ;  and  it  blazes  fully 
out  in  that  untasted  banquet  which,  elab- 
orate as  it  was,  Satan  tossed  up  in  a  trice 
from  the  kitchen-ranges  of  Tartarus. 

Among  this  people,  indeed,  so  wise  in 
their  generation,  dinner  has  a  kind  of 
sanctity  quite  independent  of  the  dishes 
that  may  be  set  upon  the  table ;  so  that, 
if  it  be  <m\y  a  mutton-chop,  they  treat  it 
with  due .  reverence,  and  are  rewarded 
with  a  d^ree  of  enjoyment  which  such 
reckless  devourers  as  ourselves  do  not 
often  find  in  our  richest  abundance.  It 
is  good  to  see  how  stanch  they  are  after 
fifty  or  sixty  years  of  heroic  eating,  still 
relying  upon  their  digestive  powers  and 
indulging  a  vigorous  appetite;  whereas 
an  American  has  generally  lost  the  one 
and  learned  to  distrust  the  other  long  be- 
fore reaching  the  earliest  decline  of  Hfe ; 
and  thenceforward  he  makes  little  ac- 
count of  his  dinner,  and  dines  at  his  peril, 
if  at  all.  I  know  not  whether  my  coun- 
trymen will  allow  me  to  tell  them,  though 
I  think  it  scarcely  too  much  to  affirm, 
that,  on  this  nde  of  the  water,  people 
never  dine.  At  any  rate,  abundantly  as 
Nature  has  provided  us  with  most  of  the 
material  requisites,  the  highest  possible 
dinner  has  never  yet  been  eaten  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  the  consummate  flower  of  civ- 
ilization and  refinement ;  and  our  inabil- 
ity to  produce  it,  or  to  appreciate  its 
admirable  beauty,  if  a  happy  inspiration 
should  bring  it  into  bloom,  marks  fatally 
the  limit  of  culture  which  we  have  at- 
tained. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that 
the  mob  of  cultivated  Englishmen  know 
how  to  dine  in  this  elevated  sense.  The 
unpolishable  ruggedness  of  the  national 
character  is  still  an  impediment  to  them, 
even  in  that  particular  line  where  they 
are  best  qualified  to  excel.  Though  often 
present  at  good  men's  feasts,  I  remember 
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only  a  single  dinner,  which,  while  lament- 
ably conscious  that  many  of  its  higher 
excellences  were  thrown  away  upon  me, 
I  yet  could  feel  to  be  a  perfect  work  of 
art  It  could  not,  without  unpardonable 
coarseness,  be  styled  a  matter  of  animal 
enjoyment,  because  out  of  the  very  per- 
fection of  that  lower  bliss  there  had  aris- 
en a  dream-like  development  of  spiritual 
happiness.  As  in  the  master -pieces  of 
painting  and  poetry,  there  was  a  some- 
thing intangible,  a  final  deliciousness  that 
only  fluttered  about  your  comprehension, 
vanishing  whenever  you  tried  to  detain 
it,  and  compelling  you  to  recognize  it  by 
faith  rather  than  sense.  It  seemed  as  if 
a  diviner  set  of  senses  were  reqmsite,  and 
had  been  partly  supplied,  for  the  special 
fruition  of  this  banquet,  and  that  the 
guests  around  the  table  (only  eight  in 
number)  were  becoming  so  educated,  pol- 
ished, and  softened,  by  the  delicate  influ- 
ences of  what  they  ate  and  drank,  as  to 
be  now  a  little  more  than  mortal  for  the 
nonce.  And  there  was  that  gentle,  deli- 
cious sadness,  too,  which  we  find  in  the 
very  summit  of  our  most  exquisite  enjoy- 
ments, and  feel  it  a  charm  beyond  all  the 
Itayety  through  which  it  keeps  breathing 
its  undertone.  In  the  present  case,  it 
was  worth  a  heavier  sigh,  to  reflect  that 
such  a  festal  achievement,  —  the  produc- 
tion of  so  much  art,  skill,  fancy,  inven- 
tion, and  perfect  taste, — the  growth  of 
all  the  ages,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
ripening  for  this  hour,  since  man  first  be- 
gan to  eat  and  to  moisten  his  food  with 
wine,  —  must  lavish  its  happiness  upon 
so  brief  a  moment,  when  other  beautiful 
things  can  be  made  a  joy  forever.  Yet 
a  dinner  like  this  is  no  l^etter  than  we 
can  get,  any  day,  at  the  rejuvenescent 
Comhill  Coflee-House,  unless  the  whole 
man,  with  soul,  intellect,  and  stomach,  is 
ready  to  appreciate  it,  and  unless,  more- 
over, there  is  such  a  harmony  in  all  the 
circumstances  and  accompaniments,  and 
especially  such  a  pitch  of  well- accord- 
ing minds,  that  nothing  shall  jar  rudely 
against  the  guest's  thoroughly  awakened 
sensibilities.  The  world,  and  especially 
our  part  of  it,  being  the  rough,  ill-assorted, 


and  tumultuous  place  we  find  it,  a  beef- 
steak is  about  as  good  as  any  other  din 
ner. 

The  foregoing  reminiscence,  however, 
has  drawn  me  aside  from  the  main  object 
of  my  sketch,  in  which  I  purposed  to  give 
a  slight  idea  of  those  public  or  partially 
public  banquets,  the  custom  of  which  so 
thoroughly  prevails  among  the  Engltsb 
people,  that  nothing  is  ever  decided  up- 
on, in  matters  of  peace  or  war,  until  they 
have  chewed  upon  it  in  the  shape  of  roast- 
beef,  and  talked  it  fiilly  over  in  their  cups. 
Nor  are  these  festivities  merely  occason- 
al,  but  of  stated  reciurence  in  all  conmd- 
erable  municipalities  and  associated  bod- 
ies. The  most  ancient  times  appear  to 
have  been  as  familiar  with  them  as  the 
Englishmen  of  to-day.  In  many  of  the 
old  English  towns,  you  find  some  stately 
Gothic  hall  or  chamber  in  which  the 
Mayor  and  other  authorities  of  the  place 
have  long  held  their  sessions;  and  al- 
ways, in  convenient  contiguity,  there  is 
a  dusky  kitchen,  with  an  immense  fire- 
place, where  an  ox  might  lie  roasting  at 
his  ease,  though  the  less  gigantic  scale  of 
modem  cookery  may  now  have  permitted 
the  cobwebs  to  gather  in  its  chinmey. 
St  Mary's  Hall,  in  Coventry,  is  so  good 
a  specimen  of  an  ancient  banqueting- 
room  that  perhaps  I  may  profitably  de- 
vote a  page  or  two  to  the  description  <^ 
it 

In  a  narrow  street,  oppoate  to  St 
MichaePs  Church,  one  of  the  three  fa- 
mous spires  of  Coventry,  you  behold  a 
medifeval  edifice,  in  the  basement  of 
which  is  such  a  venerable  and  now  de- 
serted kitchen  as  I  have  above  alluded 
to,  and,  on  the  same  level,  a  cellar,  with 
low  stone  pillars  and  intersecting  arches, 
like  the  crypt  of  a  cathedral.  Passing  up 
a  well-worn  staircase,  the  oaken  balus- 
trade of  which  is  as  black  as  ebony,  you 
enter  the  fine  old  hall,  some  sixty  feet  in 
length,  and  broad  and  lofty  in  proportion. 
It  is  lighted  by  six  windows  of  modem 
stained  glass,  on  one  side,  and  by  the  im- 
m«ise  and  magnificent  arch  of  another 
window  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room, 
its  rich  and  ancient  panes  constituting  a 
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geniiine  historical  piece,  in  which  are 
represented  some  of  the  kingly  person- 
ages of  old  times,  with  their  heraldic  bla- 
zonries.     Notwithstanding  the   colored 
light  thus  thrown  into  the  hall,  and  though 
it  was  noonday  when  I  last  saw  it,  the 
panelling  of  black  oak,  and  some  faded 
tapestry  that  hung  round  the  walls,  to- 
gether with  the  cloudy  Tault  of  the  roof 
aboTe,  made  a  gloom  which  the  richness 
only  illuminated  into  more  appreciable 
effect.      The  tapestry  is  wrought  with 
figures  in  the  dress  of  Henry  VI/s  time, 
(which  is  the  date  of  the  hall,)  and  is 
regarded  by  antiquaries  as  authentic  ev- 
idence both  for  the  costume  of  that  epoch, 
and,  I  believe,  for  the  actual  portraiture 
of  men  known  in  history.    They  are  as 
colorless  as  ghosts,  however,  and  vanish 
drearily  into  the  old  stitch-work  of  their 
substance,  when  you  try  to  make  them 
out     Coats- of- arms  were  formeriy  em- 
blazoned all  round  the  hall,  but  have 
been  almost  rubbed  out  by  people  hang- 
ing their  overcoats  against  them,  or  by 
women  with  dish-clouts  and  scrubbing^ 
brushes,  obliterating  hereditary  glories 
in  their  blind  hostility  to  dust  and  spi- 
ders' webs.    Full-length  portraits  of  sev- 
eral English  kings,  Charles  II.  being  the 
eariiest,  hang  on  the  walls ;  and  on  the 
dais,  or  elevated  part  of  the  floor,  stands 
an  antique  chair  of  state,  which  more 
than  one  royal  character  is  traditionally 
said  to  have  occupied  while  feasting  here 
with  their  loyal  subjects  of  Coventry.   It 
is  roomy  enough  for  a  person  of  kingly 
bulk,  or  even  two  such,  but  angular  and 
uncomfortable,  reminding  me  of  the  oak- 
en settles  which  used  to  be  seen  in  old- 
fitshioned  New-England  kitchens. 

Overhead,  supported  by  a  self-sustain- 
ing power,  without  the  aid  of  a  single 
pillw,  b  the  original  ceiling  of  oak,  pre- 
cisely similar  in  shape  to  the  roof  of  a 
bam,  with  all  the  beams  and  rafters  ])lain- 
ly  to  be  seen.  At  the  remote  height  of 
sixty  feet,  you  hardly  discern  that  they 
are  carved  with  figures  of  angels,  and 
doubtless  many  other  devices,  of  which 
the  admirable  Grothic  art  is  wasted  in  the 
duskiness  that  has  so  long  been  brooding 


there.  Over  the  entrance  of  the  hall, 
opposite  the  great  arched  window,  the 
party-colored  radiance  of  which  glimmers 
faintly  through  the  interval,  is  a  gallery 
for  minstrels ;  and  a  row  of  ancient  suits 
of  armor  is  suspended  from  its  balustrade. 
It  impresses  me,  too,  (for,  having  gone 
so  far,  I  would  fain  leave  nothing  un- 
touched upon,)  that  I  remember,  some* 
where  about  these  venerable  precincts,  a 
picture  of  the  Countess  Grodiva  on  horse- 
back, in  which  the  artist  has  been  so  nig- 
gardly of  that  illustrious  lady's  hair,  that^ 
if  she  had  no  ampler  garniture,  there  was 
certainly  much  need  for  the  good  people 
of  Coventry  to  shut  their  eyes.  After  all 
my  pains,  I  fear  that  I  have  made  but  a 
poor  hand  at  the  description,  as  regards 
a  transference  of  the  scene  firom  my  own 
mind  to  the  reader's.  It  gave  me  a  most 
vivid  idea  of  antiquity  that  had  been  very 
little  tampered  with;  insomucfh  that,  if 
A  group  (rf*  steel-clad  knights  had  come 
clanking  through  the  door-way,  and  a 
bearded  and  beruffed  old  figure  had 
handed  in  a  stately  dame,  rustling  in  gor- 
geous robes  of  a  long-forgotten  fashion, 
unveiling  a  face  of  beauty  somewhat  tar^ 
nished  in  the  mouldy  tomb,  yet  stepping 
majestically  to  the  trill  of  harp  and  viol 
from  the  minstrels'  gallery,  while  the  rus- 
ty armor  responded  with  a  hollow  ring- 
ing sound  beneath,— why,  I  should  have 
felt  that  these  shadows,  once  so  familiar 
with  the  spot,  had  a  better  right  in  St. 
Mary's  Hall  than  I,  a  stranger  fi:om  a 
far  country  which  has  no  Past.  But  the 
moral  of  the  foregdng  pages  is  to  show 
how  tenaciously  this  love  of  pompous  din- 
ners, this  reverence  for  dinner  as  a  sacred 
institution,  has  caught  hold  of  the  Eng^ 
lish  character;  since,  from  the  earliest 
recognizable  period,  we  find  them  build- 
ing their  civic  banqueting- halls  as  mag^ 
nificently  as  their  palaces  or  cathedrals. 

I  know  not  whether  the  hall  just  de- 
scribed is  still  used  for  festive  purposes, 
but  others  of  similar  antiquity  and  splen^ 
dor  are  so.  For  example,  there  is  Bar- 
ber-Surgeons' Hall,  in  London,  a  very 
fine  old  room,  adorned  with  admirably 
carved,  wood -work  on  the  ceiling  an4 
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walls.  It  18  also  enriched  with  Holbein's 
master^piece,  representing  a  grave  assem- 
blage ci  barbers  and  surgeons,  all  poiv 
traits,  (with  such  extensive  beards  that 
methinks  one-half  of  the  company  might 
have  been  profitably  occupied  in  trim- 
ming the  other,)  kneeling  before  King 
Henry  VHI.  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  said  to 
have  offered  a  thousand  pounds  for  the 
liberty  of  cutting  out  one  of  the  heads 
from  this  picture,  he  conditioning  to  have 
a  perfect  fac-sunile  painted  in.  The  room 
has  many  other  pictures  of  distinguished 
members  of  the  company  in  long -past 
times,  and  of  some  of  the  monarchs  and 
statesmen  of  EngUmd,  all  darkened  with 
age,  but  darkened  into  such  ripe  magnifi- 
cence as  only  age  could  bestow.  It  is  not 
my  design  to  inflict  any  more  specimens 
of  ancient  hall-pidnting  on  the  reader ; 
but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  touch  upon 
other  modes  of  stateliness  that  still  sur- 
vive in  these  time -honored  civic  feasts, 
where  there  appears  to  be  a  singular  as- 
sumption of  dignity  and  solemn  pcnnp 
by  respectable  citizens,  who  would  never 
dream  of  claiming  any  privilege  of  rank 
outnde  of  their  own  sphere.  Thus,  I 
saw  two  caps  of  state  for  the  warden  and 
junior  warden  of  the  company,  caps  of 
nlver  (real  coronets  or  crowns,  indeed, 
for  these  city-grandees)  wrought  in  open- 
work and  lined  with  crimson  velvet  la 
a  strong -closet,  opening  finom  the  hall, 
there  was  a^  great  dedl  of  rich  plate  to 
furnish  forth  titie  banquet-table,  compris- 
ing hundreds  of  forks  and  spoons,  a  vast 
silver  punch-bowl,  the  gift  of  some  jolly 
king  or  other,  and,  besides  a  multitude  <^ 
less  noticeable  vessels,  two  Loving-Cups, 
very  elaborately  wroi^ht  in  silver  gilt, 
one  presented  by  Henry  VIIL,  the  other 
by  Charles  XL  These  cups,  including  the 
covers  and  pedestals,  are  v^ry  large  and 
weighty,  although  the  bowl- part  would 
hardly  contain  more  than  half  a  pint  of 
wine,  which,  when  the  custom  was  first 
established,  eJach  guest  was  probably  ex- 
pected to  drink  off  at  a  draught.  In 
paaaing  them  fi\>m  hand  to  hand  adown 
a  long  table  di  ooaipotatcn%  thae  is  a 
peculiar  ceremony  which  I  may  here- 


after have  occasion  to  describe.  Mean- 
while, if  I  might  assume  such  a  liberty, 
I  should  be  glad  to  invite  the  reader  to 
the  official  dinner- table  of  hb  Worship, 
the  Mayor,  at  a  large  English  seaport 
where  I  spent  several  years. 

The  Mayor's  dinner-parties  occur  aa 
often  as  once  a  fortnight,  and,  inviting 
hb  guests  by  fifly  or  nxty  at  a  time,  his 
Worship  probably  assembles  at  lus  board 
most  of  the  eminent  citizens  and  dis- 
tinguished personages  of  the  town  and 
neighborhood  more  than  onee  during  his 
yearns  incumbency,  and  very  much,  no 
doubt,  to  the  promoticm  of  good  feeling 
among  individuals  of  opposite  parties  and 
diverse  pursuits  in  life.  A  miscellaneous 
party  of  Englishmen  «an  always  find 
more  comfortable  ground  to  meet  upon 
than  as  many  Americans,  their  differen- 
ces of  opinion  being  incomparably  less 
radical  than  ours,  and  it  being  the  ffin- 
cerest  wish  of  idl  their  hearts,  whether 
4^y  call  themselves  Idberals  or  what 
notf  that  nothing  in  this  world  shall  ever 
be  greatly  altered  firom  what  it  has  been 
and  is.  Thus  there  is  seldom  such  a  vir^ 
•ulence  of  political  hostility  that  it  may 
aot  be  dissolved  in  a  glass  or  two  of 
wine,  without  making  the  good  liquor  any 
more  dry  or  bitter  than  accords  with  Eng- 
lish taste. 

The  first  dinn^  of  this  kind  at  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  be  present  took 
place  during  assize  time,  and  indnded 
among  the  guests  the  judges  and  tlie 
prominent  members  of  the  bar.  Beach- 
ing the  Town -Hall  at  seven  o'clock,  I 
communicated  my  name  to  one  of  sev- 
eral splendidly  dressed  footmen,  and  he 
repeated  it  to  another  on  the  first  stair- 
case, by  whom  it  was  passed  to  a  third, 
and  thence  to  a  fourth  at  the  door  of  the 
reception-room,  losing  all  resemblance  to 
the  original  sound  in  the  course  of  these 
transmisaons;  so  that  I  had  the  advan- 
tage of  making  my  entrance  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  stranger,  not  only  to  the  whole 
company,  but  to  myself  as  welL  His 
Worship,  however,  kindly  recognized  me» 
and  put  me  on  speaking-terms  with  two 
or  three  genliamen,  whom  I  found  very 
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affable,  and  all  the  more  hospitablj  atten- 
tive on  the  score  of  my  nationality.  It  is 
very  angular  how  kind  an  Englishman 
iv^ill  almost  invariably  be  to  an  individual 
.Ajnerican,  without  ever  bating  a  jot  of 
his  prejudice  against  the  American  char- 
acter in  the  lump.  My  new  acquaint- 
ances took  evident  pains  to  put  me  at 
my  ease ;  and,  in  requital  of  their  good- 
nature, I  soon  began  to  look  round  at 
the  general  company  in  a  critical  spirit, 
making  my  crude  observations  apart,  and 
drawing  silent  inferences,  of  the  correct- 
nesB  of  which  I  should  not  have  heen 
half  so  well  satisfied  a  year  afterwards 
as  at  that  moment 

There  were  two  judges  present,  a  good 
many  lawyers,  and  a  few  officers  of  the 
army  in  uniform.  The  other  guests  seem- 
ed to  be  principally  of  the  mercantile 
class,  and  among  them  was  a  ship-owner 
from  Nova  Scotia,  with  whom  I  coalesced 
a  little,  inasmuch  as  we  were  bom  with  the 
same  sky  over  our  heads,  and  an  unbrok- 
en continuity  of  soil  between  his  abode 
and  mine.  There  was  one  old  gentle- 
man, whose  character  I  never  made  out, 
idth  powdered  hair,  clad  in  black  breech- 
^  and  silk  stockings,  and  wearing  a  ra- 
pier at  his  side ;  otherwise,  with  the  ex- 
ception, of  the  military  uniforms,  there  was 
little  or  no  pretence  of  official  costume. 
It  being  the  first  considerable  assemblage 
of  Englishmen  that  I  had  seen,  my  honest 
impression  about  them  was,  that  they  were 
a  heavy  and  homely  set  o£  people,  with  a 
remarkable  roughness  of  aspect  and  be- 
havior, not  repulsive,  but  beneath  which 
it  required  more  familiarity  with  the  na^ 
tional  character  than  I  then  possessed 
always  to  detect  the  good  -  breeding  of 
a  gentleman.  Being  generally  middle- 
aged,  or  still  farther  advanced,  they  were 
by  no  means  graceful  in  figure ;  for  the 
comeliness  of  the  youthful  Englishman 
rapidly  diminishes  with  years,  his  body 
appearing  to  grow  longer,  his  legs  to  ab- 
breviate themselves,  and  his  stomach  to 
amme  the  dignified  prominence  which 
justly  belongs  to  that  metropolis  of  his 
system.  His  face  (what  with  the  acridi- 
ty of  the  atmosphere,  ale  at  lunch,  wine 


at  dinner,  and  ^  well-digested  abundance 
of  succulent  f6od)  gets  red  and  mottled, 
and  develops  at  least  one  additional 
chin,  with  a  promise  of  more;  so  that, 
finally,  a  stranger  recognizes  his  animal 
part  at  the  most  superficial  glance,  but 
must  take  time  and  a  little  pains  to  dis- 
cover the  intellectual  Comparing  him 
with  an  American,  I  really  thought  that 
our  national  paleness  and  lean  habit  of 
fiesh  gave  us  greatly  the  advantage  in 
an  Aesthetic  point  of  view.  It  seemed  to 
me,  moreover,  that  the  English  tailor 
had  not  done  so  much  as  he  might  and 
ought  for  these  heavy  figures,  but  had 
gone  on  wilfully  exaggerating  their  un- 
couthness  by  the  roominess  of  th^  gar- 
ments :  he  had  evidently  no  idea  of  ac- 
curacy of  fit,  and  smartness  was  entirely 
out  of  his  line.  But,  to  be  quite  open 
with  the  reader,  I  afterwards  learned  to 
think  that  this  aforesaid  tailor  has  a  deep" 
er  art  than  his  brethren  among  ourselves, 
knowing  how  to  dress  his  customers  with 
such  individual  propriety  that  they  look 
as  if  they  were  bom  in  their  clothes,  the 
fit  being  to  the  character  rather  than 
the  form.  If  you  make  an  Englishman 
smart,  (unless  he  be  a  very  exceptional 
one,  of  whom  I  have  seen  a  few,)  yoa 
make  him  a  monster :  his  best  aspect  is 
that  of  ponderous  respectability. 

To  make  an  end  of  these  first  impres- 
sioivi,  I  fancied  that  not  merely  the  Suf- 
folk bar,  but  the  bar  of  any  inland  coun- 
ty in  New  England,  might  show  a  set  of 
thin-visaged,  green-spectacled  men,  look- 
ing wretchedly  wom,  sallow  with  the  in-* 
temperate  use  of  strong  coffee,  deeply 
wrinkled  across  the  forehead,  and  grimly 
furrowed  about  the  mouth,  with  whom 
these  heavy  -  cheeked  English  lawyers, 
slow-paced  and  &t-witted  as  they  must 
needs  be,  would  stand  very  little  chance 
in  a  professional  contest.  How  that  mat- 
ter might  turn  out  I  am  unqualified  to 
decide.  But  I  state  these  results  of  my 
earliest  glimpses  of  Englishmen,  not  for 
what  they  are  worth,  but  because  I  ulti- 
mately gave  them  up  as  worth  little  or 
nothing.  In  course  of  tame,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Englishmen  of  all 
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ages  are  a  rather  good-looking  people, 
dress  in  admirable  taste  ^m  their  own 
point  of  view,  and,  under  a  surface  never 
silken  to  the  touch,  have  a  refinement 
of  manners  too  thorough  and  genuine  to 
be  thought  of  as  a  separate  endowment, 
—  that  is  to  say,  if  the  individual  him- 
self be  a  man  of  station,  and  has  had  gen- 
tlemen for  his  father  and  grandfather. 
The  sturdy  Anglo-Saxon  nature  does  not 
refine  itself  short  of  the  third  generation. 
The  tradesmen,  too,  and  all  other  classes, 
have  their  own  proprieties.  The  only 
value  of  my  criticisms,  therefore,  lay  in 
their  exemplifying  the  proneness  of  a 
traveller  to  measure  one  people  by  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  another, — 
as  English  writers  invariably  measure  us, 
and  take  upon  themselves  to  be  disgust- 
ed accordingly,  instead  of  trying  to  find 
out  some  principle  of  beauty  with  which 
we  may  be  in  conformity. 

In  due  time  we  were  summoned  to  the 
table,  and  went  thither  in  no  solemn 
procession,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  jost- 
ling, thrusting  behind,  and  scrambling 
for  places  when  we  reached  our  destina- 
tion. The  legal  gentlemen,  I  suspect, 
were  responsible  for  this  indecorous  zeal, 
which  I  never  afterwards  remarked  in  a 
similar  party.  The  dining-hall  was  of 
noble  size,  and,  like  the  other  rooms  of 
the  suite,  was  gorgeously  painted  and 
gilded  and  brilliantly  illuminated.  There 
was  a  splendid  table-service,  and  a  no- 
ble array  of  footmen,  some  of  them  in 
plain  clothes,  and  others  wearing  the 
town-livery,  richly  decorated  with  gold- 
lace,  and  themselves  excellent  speci- 
mens of  the  blooming  young-manhood  of 
Britain.  When  we  were  fwrly  seated, 
it  was  certainly  an  agreeable  spectacle 
to  look  up  and  down  the  long  vista  of  ear- 
nest faces,  and  behold  them  so  resolute, 
80  conscious  that  there  was  an  important 
bu^ness  in  hand,  and  so  determined  to 
be  equal  to  the  occasion.  Indeed,  Eng- 
lishman or  not,  I  hardly  know  what  can 
be  prettier  than  a  snow-white  table-cloth, 
a  huge  heap  of  flowers  as  a  central  dec- 
oration, bright  silver,  rich  china,  crystal 
glasses,  decanters  of  Sherry  at  due  inter- 


vals, a  French  roll  and  an  artistically  fold- 
ed napkin  at  each  plate,  all  that  airy  poz^ 
tion  of  a  banquet,  in  short,  that  comes  be- 
fore the  first  mouthful,  the  whole  illumi- 
nated by  a  blaze  of  artificial  light,  without 
which  a  dinner  of  made-dishes  looks  spec- 
tral, and  the  simplest  viands  are  the  best. 
Printed  bills -of- fare  were  distributed, 
representing  an  abundant  feast,  no  part 
of  which  appeared  on  the  table  until 
called  for  in  separate  plates.  I  have  en- 
tirely forgotten  what  it  was,  but  deem 
it  no  great  matter,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  a  pervading  conmionplace  and  identi- 
calness  in  the  composition  of  extensive 
dinners,  on  account  of  the  impossibility 
of  supplying  a  hundred  guests  with  any- 
thing particularly  delicate  or  rare.  It 
was  suggested  to  me  that  certain  juicy 
old  gentlemen  had  a  private  understand- 
ing what  to  call  for,  and  that  it  would 
be  good  policy  in  a  stranger  to  follow  in 
their  footsteps  through  the  feast.  I  did 
not  care  to  do  so,  however,  because,  like 
Sancho  Panza's  dip  out  of  Camacho's 
caldron,  any  sort  of  pot-luck  at  such  a 
table  would  be  sure  to  suit  my  purpose  ; 
so  I  chose  a  dish  or  two  on  my  own  judg- 
ment, and,  getting  through  my  labors  be- 
times, had  great  pleasure  in  seeing  the 
Englishmen  toil  onwanl  to  the  end. 

They  drank  rather  copiously,  too, 
though  wisely ;  for  I  observed  that  they 
seldom  took  Hock,  and  let  the  Champagne 
bubble  slowly  away  out  of  the  goblet, 
solacing  themselves  with  Sherry,  but  tast- 
ing it  warily  before  bestowing  their  final 
confidence.  Their  taste  in  wines,  how- 
ever, did  not  seem  so  exquisite,  and  cer- 
tainly was  not  so  various,  as  that  to 
which  many  Americans  pretend.  This 
foppery  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
rare  vintages  does  not  suit  a  sensible 
Englishman,  as  he  is  very  much  in  ear- 
nest about  his  wines,  and  adopts  one  or 
two  as  his  life-long  friends,  seldom  ex- 
changing them  for  any  Delilahs  of  a  mo- 
ment, and  reaping  the  reward  of  his  con- 
stancy in  an  unimpaired  stomach,  and 
only  so  much  gout  as  he  deems  whole- 
some and  desirable.  Knowing  well  the 
measure  of  his  powers,  he  b  not  apt  to 
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£U  his  glass  too  often.    Society,  indeed^ 
"would  hardly  tolerate  habitual  impruden- 
ces of  that  Idnd,  though,  in  my  opinion, 
the   Englishmen  now  upon    the    stage 
could  carry  off  their  three  bottles,  at 
need,  with  as  steady  a  gait  as  any  of 
their  forefathers.    It  is  not  so  very  long 
since  the  three-bottle  heroes  sank  finally 
under  the  table.    It  may  be  (at  least,  I 
should  be  glad  if  it  were  true)  that  there 
was  an  occult  sympathy  between  our 
temperance -reform,    now  somewhat  in 
abeyance,  and  the  almost  simultaneous 
disappearance  of  hard-drinking  among 
the  respectable  classes  in  England.     I 
remember  a  middle-aged  gentleman  tell- 
ing me  (in  illustration  of  the  very  slight 
importance  attached  to  breaches  of  tem- 
perance within  the  memory  of  men  not 
yet  old)  that  he  had  seen  a  certain  ma- 
gistrate, Sir  John  Linkwater,  or  Drink- 
water, —  but  I  think  the  jolly  old  knight 
could  hardly  have  staggered  under  so 
perverse  a  misnomer  as  this  last,  — while 
sitting  on  the  magisterial  bench,  pull  out 
a  crown-piece  and  hand  it  to  the  clerk. 
**  Mr.  Clerk,"  said  Sir  John,  as  if  it  were 
the  most  Indifferent  fact  in  the  world, 
**  I  was  drunk  last  night.     There  are  my 
&Ye  shillings." 

During  the  dinner,  I  had  a  good  deal 
of  pleasant  conversation  with  the  gentle- 
men on  either  side  of  me.  One  of  them, 
a  lawyer,  expatiated  with  great  unction 
on  the  social  standing  of  the  judges. 
Representing  the  dignity  and  authority 
of  the  Crown,  they  taJce  precedence,  dur- 
ing assize-time,  of  the  highest  military 
men  in  the  kingdom,  of  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  the  county,  of  the  Archbishops, 
of  the  royal  Dukes,  and  even  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  For  the  nonce,  they 
are  the  greatest  men  in  England.  With 
a  glow  of  professional  complacency  that 
amounted  to  enthusiasm,  my  firiend  as- 
sured me,  that,  in'  case  of  a  royal  dinner, 
a  judge,  if  actually  holding  an  assize, 
would  be  expected  to  offer  his  arm  and 
take  the  Queen  herself  to  the  table. 
Ilappening  to  be  in  company  with  some 
of  these  elevated  personages,  on  subse- 
quent occasions,  it  appeared  to  me  that 
VOL.  XII.  14 


the  judges  are  fully  conscious  of  then* 
paramount  claims  to  respect,  and  take 
rather  more  pains  to  impress  them  on 
their  ceremonial  inferiors  than  men  of 
high  hereditary  rank  are  apt  to  do. 
Bishops,  if  it  be  not  irreverent  to  say  so, 
are  sometimes  marked  by  a  similar  char- 
acteristic. Dignified  position  is  so  sweet 
to  an  Englishman,  that  he  needs  to  be 
bom  in  it,  and  to  feel  it  thoroughly  in- 
corporated with  his  nature  firom  its  orig- 
inal germ,  in  order  to  keep  him  firom 
fiaunting  it  obtrusively  in  the  faces  of 
innocent  by-standers. 

My  c<Hnpanion  on  the  other  side  was 
a  tliick-set,  middle-aged  man,  uncouth 
in  manners,  and  ugly  where  none  were 
handsome,  with  a  dark,  roughly  hewn 
visage,  that  looked  grim  in  repose,  and 
seemed  to  hold  within  itself  the  machin- 
ery of  a  very  terrific  fix)wn.  He  ate  with 
resolute  appetite,  and  let  slip  few  oppor^ 
tunities  of  imbibing  whatever  liquids  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  by.  ^  I  was  meditat- 
ing in  what  way  this  grisly-featured  ta- 
ble-fellow might  most  safely  be  accosted, 
when  he  turned  to  me  with  a  surly  sort  of 
kindness,  and  invited  me  to  take  a  glass 
of  wine.  We  then  began  a  conversation 
that  abounded,  on  his  part,  with  sturdy 
sense,  and,  somehow  or  other,  brought  me 
closer  to  him  than  I  had  yet  stood  to  an 
Englishman.  I  should  hardly  have  tak- 
en him  to  be  an  educated  man,  certainly 
not  a  scholar  of  accurate  training ;  and 
yet  he  seemed  to  have  all  the  resources 
of  education  and  trained  intellectual  pow- 
er at  command.  My  fresh  American- 
ism, and  watchihl  observation  of  English 
characteristics,  appeared  either  to  inter- 
est or  amuse  him,  or  perhaps  both.  Un- 
der the  mollifying  influences  of  abun- 
dance of  meat  and  drink,  he  grew  very 
gracious,  (not  that  I  ought  to  use  such  a 
phrase  to  describe  his  evidently  genuine 
good- will,)  and  by -and -by  expressed  a 
wish  for  further  acquaintance,  asking  me 
to  call  at  his  rooms  in  London  and  in- 
quire for  Sergeant  Wilkins,  —  throwing 
out  the  name  forcibly,  as  if  he  had  no 
occadon  to  be  ashamed  of  it  I  remem- 
bered Dean  Swift's  retort  to  Sergeant 
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BetteswofTth  on  a  similar  annouBcement, 
—  "  Of  what  regiment,  pray,  Sir  ?  "  — 
and  fancied  that  the  same  question  might 
not  have  been  quite  amiss,  if  applied  to 
the  rugged  indiyidual  at  my  side.  But 
I  heard  of  him  subsequently  as  one  of 
the  prominent  men  at  the  English  bar,  a 
rough  customer,  and  a  terribly  strong 
champion  in  criminal  cases ;  and  it  cau»- 
ed  me  moee  regret  than  might  have  been 
expected,  on  so  slight  an  acquaintance- 
ship, when,  not  long  afterwards,  I  saw 
his  death  announced  in  the  newspapers. 
Not  rich  in  attractiye  qualities,  he  pos- 
sessed, I  think,  the  most  attractive  one 
of  all, — thorough  manhood. 

After  the  cloth  was  removed,  a  good- 
ly group  of  decanters  were  set  before 
tiie  Mayor,  who  sent  them  forth  on  their 
outward  voyage,  full  fi^ighted  with  Port, 
Sherry,  Madeira,  and  Claret,  of  which 
excellent  liquors,  methought,  the  latter 
found  least  acceptance  among  the  guests. 
When  every  man  had  filled  his  glass,  his 
Worship  stood  up  and  proposed  a  toast. 
It  was,  of  course,  "  Our  gracious  Sover- 
eign," or  words  to  that  effect ;  and  im- 
mediately a  band  of  muncians,  whose 
preliminary  toodngs  and  thrummings  I 
had  already  heard  behind  me,  struck  up 
*^  God  save  the  Queen,"  and  the  whole 
company  rose  with  one  impulse  to  assist 
in  singing  that  famous  national  anthem. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  had 
ever  seen  a  body  of  men,  or  even  a  single 
man,  under  the  active  influence  of  the 
sentiment  of  Loyalty;  for,  though  we 
call  ourselves  loyal  to  our  country  and 
institutions,  and  prove  it  by  our  readi- 
nesi  to  shed  blood  and  sacrifice  life  in 
their  behalf,  still  the  principle  is  as  cold 
and  hard,  in  an  American  bosom,  as  the 
steel  spring  that  puts  in  motion  a  power- 
ful machinery.  In  the  Englishman's  sys- 
tem, a  force  similar  to  that  of  our  steel 
spring  is  generated  by  the  warm  throb- 
bings  of  human  hearts.  He  clothes  our 
bare  abstraction  in  flesh  and  blood,  —  at 
present,  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  a  worn* 
an,  —  and  manages  to  combine  love,  awe, 
and  intellectual  reverence,  ail  in  one 
emotion^  and  to  embody  his  mother,  his 


wife,  his  children,  the  whole  idea  of  kin- 
dred, in  a  single  person,  and  make  her 
the  representative  of  his  country  and  its 
laws.  We  Americans  smile  superior,  as 
I  did  at  the  Mayor's  table ;  and  yet,  I 
fancy,  we  lose  some  very  agreeable  titil- 
lations  of  the  heart  in  consequence  of 
our  proud  prerogative  of  caring  no  more 
about  our  President  than  for  a  man  of 
straw,  or  a  stufled  scarecrow  straddling 
in  a  cornfield. 

But,  to  say  the  truth,  the  spectacle 
struck  me  rather  ludicrously,  to  see  this 
party  of  stout  middle-aged  and  elderly 
gentlemen,  in  the  fulness  of  meat  and 
drink,  their  ample  and  ruddy  faces  glia- 
tening  with  wine,  perspiration,  and  en- 
thuaasm,  rumbling  out  those  strange  old 
stanzas  from  the  very  bottom  of  their 
hearts  and  stoniachs,  which  two  organs, 
in  the  English  interior  arrangement,  lie 
closer  together  than  in  ours.  The  song 
seemed  to  me  the  rudest  old  ditty  in  the 
world ;  but  I  could  not  wonder  at  its  uni- 
versal acceptance  and  indestructible  pop- 
ularity, considering  how  inimitably  it  ex- 
presses the  national  faith  and  feeling  as 
regards  the  inevitable  righteousness  of 
England,  the  Ahnighty's  consequent  re- 
spect and  partiality  for  tiiat  redoubtable 
little  island,  and  His  presumed  readiness 
to  qjtrengthen  its  defence  against  the  con- 
tumacious wickedness  and  knavery  of  all 
other  principalities  or  republics.  Tenny- 
son himself,  though  evidently  English  to 
the  very  last  prejudice,  could  not  write 
halfso  good  a  song  for  the  purpose.  Find- 
ing that  the  entire  dinner- table  struck 
in,  with  voices  of  every  pitch  between 
rolling  thunder  and  the  squeak  of  a  cart- 
wheel, and  that  the  stnun  was  not  of  such 
delicacy  as  to  be  much  hurt  by  the  harsh- 
est of  them,  I  determined  to  lend  my  own 
asristancein  swelling  the  triumphant  roar. 
It  seemed  but  a  proper  courtesy  to  the 
first  Lady  in  the  land,  whose,  guest,  in 
the  largest  sense,  I  might  consider  my- 
self. Accordingly,  my  first  tuneful  ef- 
forts (and  probably  my  last,  for  I  purpose 
not  to  sing  any  more,  unless  it  be  **  Hail 
Columbia"  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Union)  were  poured  fi'eely  fiuih  in  honor 
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of  Queen  "^10118.  The  Sergeant  nnil* 
ed  like  the  carded  head  of  a  Swias  not* 
eracker,  and  the  other  gentlemen  in  mj 
neighborhood)  by  noda  and  gestures^ 
evinced  grave  approbation  of  so  suitable 
a  tribute  to  English  superiority ;  and  we 
finished  oar  stave  and  sat  down  in  an  ez- 
tremelj  happy  frame  of  mind. 

Other  toasts  followed  in  honor  of  the 
great  institutions  and  interests  of  the 
oountiy,  and  speeches  in  response  to  each 
were  made  by  individuals  whom  the 
Mayor  designated  or  the  company  called 
lor.  None  of  them  impressed  me  with  a 
very  high  idea  of  English  postprandial 
oratory.  It  is  inconceivable,  indeed,  what 
ra^ed  and  shapeless  utterances  most 
Englishmen  are  satisfied  to  give  vent  to, 
without  attempting  anything  like  artistic 
shape,  but  clapping  on  a  patch  here  and 
another  tiiere,  and  ultimately  getting  out 
what  they  want  to  say,  and  generally  with 
a  result  of  sufficiently  good  sense,  but  in 
some  such  disorganized  mass  as  if  they 
had  thrown  it  up  rather  than  spoken  it 
It  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  almost  as 
much  by  choice  as  necessity.  An  £ng- 
lishman,  ambitious  of  public  favor,  should 
not  be  too  smooth.  If  an  orator  is  glib, 
his  countrymen  distrust  him.  They  dis- 
like smartness.  The  stronger  and  heavier 
his  thoughts,  the  better,  provided  th^re 
be  an  element  of  commonplace  running 
through  them;  and  any  rough,  yet  never 
vulgar  force  of  expression,  such  as  would 
knock  an  opponent  down,  if  it  hit  him, 
only  it  must  not  be  too  personal,  is  alto* 
gether  to  their  taste ;  but  a  studied  neat- 
ness of  language,  or  other  such  super* 
fidal  graces,  they  cannot  abide.  They 
do  not  often  permit  a  man  to  make  him* 
self  a  fine  orator  of  malice  aforethought, 
that  is,  unless  he  be  a  nobleman,  (as,  for 
example.  Lord  Stanley,  of  the  Derby 
family,)  who,  as  an  hereditary  legislator 
and  necessarily  a  public  speaker,  is  bound 
to  remedy  a  poor  natural  delivery  in  the 
best  way  he  can.  On  the  whole,  I  part* 
ly  agree  with  them,  and,  if  I  cared  for 
any  oratory  whatever,  should  be  as  likely 
to  applaud  theirs  as  our  own.  When  an 
Kn^sh  speaker  sits  down,  yon  feel  that 


you  have  been  listening  to  a  real  mui^ 
and  not  to  an  actor ;  his  sentiments  have 
a  wholesome  earth-smell  in  them,  thovigh, 
very  likely,  this  apparant  naturalness  is 
as  much  an  art  as  what  we  expend  in 
rounding  a  sentence  or  elaborating  a  per- 
oration. 

It  is  one  good  effect  of  thb  inartificial 
style,  that  nobody  in  England  seems  to 
feel  any  shyness  about  shovelling  the  un* 
trimmed  and  untrinmiable  ideas  out  of 
his  mind  for  the  benefit  of  an  audience. 
At  least,  nobody  did  on  the  occasion  now 
in  hand,  except  a  poor  little  Mi^or  of  Ar* 
tillery,  who  responded  for  the  Army  in 
a  thin,  quavering  voice,  with  a  terribly 
hesitating  trickle  of  fragmentary  ideas, 
and,  I  question  not,  would  rather  have 
been  bayoneted  in  firont  of  his  batteries 
than  to  have  said  a  word.  Not  his  own 
mouth,  but  the  cannon's,  was  this  poor 
Major's  proper  organ  of  utterance. 

While  I  was  thus  amiably  occupied  in 
criticizing  my  feUow-guests,  the  Mayor 
had  got  up  to  propose  another  toast ;  and 
listening  rather  inattentively  to  the  first 
sentence  or  two,  I  soon  became  sensible 
of  a  drift  in  his  Worship's  remadcs  that 
made  me  glance  apprehensively  towards 
Sergeant  Wilkins.  "Yes,"  grumbled 
that  gruff  personage,  shoving  a  decanter 
of  Port  towards  me,  **  it  is  your  turn 
next " ;  and  seeing  in  my  face,  I  suppose, 
the  consternation  of  a  wholly  unpractis- 
ed orator,  he  kindly  added, —  **It  is 
nothing.  A  mere  acknowledgment  will 
answer  the  purpose.  The  less  you  say, 
the  better  they  will  like  it"  That  being 
the  case,  I  suggested  that  perhaps  they 
would  like  it  best,  if  I  said  noliung  at  alL 
But  the  Sergeant  shook  his  head.  !Now» 
on  first  receiving  the  Mayor's  invitation 
to  dinner,  it  had  occurred  to  me  thai  I 
might  possibly  be  brought  into  my  pres- 
ent predicament ;  but  I  had  dismissed  the 
idea  from  my  mind  as  too  disagreeable 
to  be  entertained,  and,  m<»eoverj  as  to 
alien  from  my  disposition  and  character 
that  Fate  surely  could  not  keep  such',  a 
misfortune  in  store!  tar  me.  If  nothing 
else  prevented,  an  earthquakis  or  the 
crack  of  doom  would  certainly  interfere 
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befinre  I  need  rise  to  speak.  Tet  here 
was  the  Major  getting  on  inexorably,  — 
and,  indeed,  I  heartilj  wished  that  he 
might  get  on  and  on  forever,  and  of  his 
wordj  wanderings  find  no  end. 

If  the  gentle  reader,  my  kindest  friend 
and  closest  confidant,  deigns  to  desire  it, 
I  can  impart  to  him  my  own  experience 
as  a  public  speaker  quite  as  indifferently 
as  if  it  concerned  another  person.  In- 
deed, it  does  concern  another,  or  a  mere 
spectral  phenomenon,  for  it  was  not  I,  in 
my  proper  and  natural  self,  that  sat  there 
at  table  or  subsequently  rose  to  speak. 
At  the  moment,  then,  if  the  choice  had 
been  offered  me  whether  the  Mayor 
should  let  off*  a  speech  at  my  head  or  a 
pistol,  I  should  unhesitatingly  have  taken 
the  latter  altematave.  I  had  really  noth- 
ing to  say,  not  an  idea  in  my  head,  nor, 
which  was  a  great  deal  worse,  any  flow- 
ing words  or  embroidered  sentences  in 
which  to  dress  out  that  empty  Nothing, 
and  give  it  a  cunning  aspect  of  intelli- 
gence, such  as  might  last  the  poor  vacuity 
the  little  time  it  had  to  live.  But  time 
pressed ;  the  Mayor  brought  his  remarks, 
affectionately  eulogistic  of  the  United 
States  and  bighly  complimentary  to  their 
distinguished  representative  at  that  table, 
to  a  close,  amid  a  vast  deal  of  cheering; 
and  the  band  struck  up  ^  Hail  Columbia," 
I  believe,  though  it  might  have  been 
'♦Old  Hundred,"  or  "God  save  the 
Queen  "  over  again,  for  anything  that  I 
should  have  known  or  cared.  When 
the  music  ceased,  there  was  an  intense- 
ly disagreeable  instant,  during  which  I 
seemed  to  rend  away  and  fling  off*  the 
habit  of  a  lifetime,  and  rose,  still  void  of 
ideas,  but  with  preternatural  composure, 
to  make  a  speech.  The  guests  rattled  on 
the  table,  and  cried,  "  Hear  I "  most  vo- 
ciferously, as  if  now,  at  length,  in  this 
foolish  and  idly  garrulous  world,  had 
oome  the  long-expected  moment  when 
one  golden  wcord  was  to  be  spoken ;  and 
in  that  imminent  crisis,  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  little  bit  of  an  effusion  of  internation- 
al sentiment,  which  it  might,  and  must, 
and  should  do  to  utter. 

Well ;  it  was  nothing,  as  the  Sextant 


had  said.  What  surprised  me  most  waa 
the  sound  of  my  own  voice,  which  I  had 
never  before  heard  at  a  declamatory 
pitch,  and  which  impressed  me  as  belong- 
ing to  some  other  person,  who,  and  not 
myself,  would  be  responsible  for  the 
speech :  a  prodigious  consolation  and 
encouragement  under  the  circumstances ! 
I  went  on  without  the  slightest  embar- 
rassment, and  sat  down  amid  great  ap- 
plause, wholly  undeserved  by  anything 
that  I  had  spdcen,but  well  won  firom 
Englishmen,  methought,  by  the  new  de- 
velopment of  pluck  that  alone  had  ena- 
bled me  to  speak  at  all.  "It  was  hand- 
somely done  I "  quoth  Sergeant  Wil- 
kins;  and  I  felt  like  a  recruit  who  had 
been  for  the  first  time  under  fire. 

I  would  gladly  have  ended  my  orator- 
ical career  then  and  there  forever,  bat 
was  often  placed  in  a  similar  or  worse  po- 
mtion,  and  compelled  to  meet  it  as  I  best 
might ;  for  this  was  one  of  the  necessities 
of  an  office  which  I  had  voluntarily  taken 
on  my  shoulders,  and  beneath  which  I 
might  be  crushed  by  no  moral  delin- 
quency on  my  own  part,  but  could  not 
shirk  without  cowardice  and  shame. '  My 
subsequent  fortune  was  various.  Once, 
though  I  felt  it  to  be  a  kind  of  imposture, 
I  got  a  speech  by  heart,  and  doubtless  it 
might  have  been  a  very  pretty  one,  only 
I  forgot  every  syllable  at  the  moment  o£ 
need,  and  had  to  improvise  another  as 
well  as  I  could.  I  found  it  a  better  meth- 
od to  prearrange  a  few  points  in  my 
mind,  and  trust  to  the  spur  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  kind  aid  of  Providence,  for 
enabling  me  to  bring  them  to  bear.  The 
presence  of  any  considerable  proportion 
of  personal  friends  generally  dumbfound- 
ed me.  I  would  rather  have  talked  with 
an  enemy  in  the  gate.  InvariaUy,  too,  I 
was  much  embarrassed  by  a  small  audi- 
ence, and  succeeded  better  with  a  large 
one,  —  the  sympathy  of  a  multitude  pos- 
sessing a  buoyant  effect,  which  lifts  the 
speaker  a  litUe  way  out  of  his  individu- 
ality and  tosses  him  towards  a  perhaps 
better  range  of  sentiment  than  his  pri- 
vate one.  Again,  if  I  rose  carelessly  and 
confidently,  with  an  expectation  of  going 
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tlmnigh  the  buoness  entirelj  at  1117  ease, 
I  often  found  that  I  had  litde  or  nothing; 
to  saj ;  whereas,  if  I  came  to  the  scratch 
in  perfect  despair,  and  at  a  crisis  when 
failure  would  have  been  horrible,  it  once 
or  twice  happened  that  the  frightAil  emeiv 
gencj  concentrated  mj  poor  faculties,  and 
enabled  me  to  give  definite  and  yigorous 
ezpresnon  to  sentiments  which  an  instant 
before  looked  as  yague  and  far-off  as  the 
clouds  in  the  atmosphere.  On  the  whole, 
poor  as  my  own  success  may  have  been,  I 
apprehend  that  any  intelligent  man  with 
a  tongue  possesses  the  chief  requisite  of 
oratorical  power,  and  may  develop  many 
of  the  others,  if  he  deems  it  worUi  while 
to  bestow  a  great  amount  of  labor  and 
pains  on  an  object  which  the  most  accom- 
plished orators,  I  suspect,  have  not  found 
altogether  satisfactory  to  their  highest 
impulses.  At  any  rate,  it  must  be  a 
remarkably  true  man  who  can  keep  his 
own  elevated  conception  of  truth  when 
the  lower  feeling  of  a  multitude  b  assail- 
ing his  natural  sympathies,  and  who  can 
speak  out  frankly  the  best  that  there  is 
in  him,  when  by  adulterating  it  a  little, 
or  a  good  deal,  he  knows  that  he  may 
make  it  ten  times  as  acceptable  to  the 
audience. 

This  slight  article  on  the  civic  ban- 
quets of  England  would  be  too  wretch- 
edly imperfect,  without  an  attempted 
description  of  a  Lord-Mayor's  dinner  at 
the  Mansion-House  in  London.  I  should 
have  preferred  the  annual  feast  at  Guild- 
hall, but  never  had  the  good-fortune  to 
witness  it  Once,  however,  I  was  honor- 
ed with  an  invitation  to  one  of  the  regu- 
lar dinners,  and  gladly  accepted  it,— tak- 
ing the  precaution,  nevertheless,  though 
it  hardly  seemed  necessary,  to  inform  the 
City-King,  through  a  mutual  friend,  that 
I  was  no  fit  representative  of  American 
eloquence,  and  must  humbly  make  it  a 
condition  that  I  should  not  be  expected 
to  open  my  mouth,  except  for  the  recep- 
tion of  his  Lordship's  bountiful  hospital- 
i^.  The  reply  was  gracious  and  acqui- 
escent ;  so  that  I  presented  myself  in  the 
great  entrance  -  hall   of  the  Mansion- 


House,  at  half-past  six  o'clock,  in  a  state 
of  most  enjoyable  freedom  from  the  pur 
sillanimous  apprehensions  that  oflen  to^• 
mented  me  at  such  times.  The  Mansioa- 
House  was  built  in  Queen  Anne's  days, 
in  the  very  heart  of  old  London,  and  is 
a  palace  worthy  of  its  inhabitant,  were 
he  really  as  great  a  man  as  his  tradition- 
ary state  and  pomp  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate. Times  are  changed,  however,  since 
the  days  of  Whittington,  or  even  of  Ho- 
garth's Industrious  Apprentice,  to  whom 
the  highest  imaginable  reward  of  life- 
long integrity  was  a  seat  in  the  Lord- 
Mayor's  chair.  People  nowadays  say 
that  the  real  dignity  and  importance  have 
perished  out  of  the  office,  as  they  do, 
sooner  or  later,  out  of  all  earthly  institu- 
tions, leaving  only  a  painted  and  gilded 
shell  like  that  of  an  Easter  egg,  and  that 
it  is  only  second-rate  and  third-rate  men 
who  now  condescend  to  be  ambitious  of 
the  Mayoralty.  I  felt  a  little  grieved  at 
this ;  for  the  original  emigrants  of  New 
England  had  strong  sympathies  with  the 
people  of  London,  who  were  mostly  Puri- 
tans in  religion  and  Parliamentarians  in 
politics,  in  the  early  days  of  our  country ; 
so  that  the  Lord-Mayor  was  a  potentate 
of  huge  dimensions  in  the  estimation  of 
our  forefathers,  and  held  to  be  hardly  sec- 
ond to  the  prime-minister  of  the  throne. 
The  true  great  men  of  the  city  now  ap- 
pear to  have  aims  beyond  city-greatness, 
connecting  themselves  with  national  pol- 
itics, and  seeking  to  be  identified  with  the 
aristocracy  of  the  countrj'. 

In  the*  entrance-hall  I  was  received  by 
a  body  of  footmen  dressed  in  a  livery 
of  blue  and  buff,  in  which  they  looked 
wonderfully  like  American  Revolutionary 
genei'als,  only  bedizened  with  far  more 
lace  and  embroidery  than  those  ample  and 
grand  old  heroes  ever  dreamed  of  wear- 
ing. There  were  likewise  two  very  im- 
posing figures,  whom  I  should  have  taken 
to  be  military  men  of  rank,  being  arrayed 
in  scarlet  coats  and  large  silver  epaulets; 
but  they  turned  out  to  be  officers  of  the 
Lord-Mayor's  household,  and  were  now 
employed  in  assigning  to  the  guests  the 
places  which  they  were  respectively  to 
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ooeapy  at  the  <^nner-table.  Oar 
{for  I  had  included  myself  in  a  little 
group  of  friends)  were  aanoimced ;  and 
ascending  the  staircase^  we  met  his  Lord- 
ship  in  the  dooivway  of  the  first  recep- 
tion-room, where,  also,  we  had  the  ad- 
vantage  of  a  presentation  to  the  Lady* 
Mayoress.  As  this  distingaished  couple 
retired  into  private  life  at  the  tenmnation 
of  their  year  of  office,  it  is  inadmissible 
to  make  any  remarks,  critical  or  laudar 
tory,  on  the  manners  and  bearing  of  two 
personages  suddenly  emerging  from  a  po- 
sition of  respectable  mediocrity  into  one 
of  preeminent  dignity  within  their  own 
sphere.  Such  individuals  almost  always 
seem  to  grow  nearly  or  quite  to  the  full 
size  of  their  office.  If  it  were  desirable 
to  write  an  essay  on  the  latent  aptitude  of 
ordinary  people  for  grandeur,  we  have  an 
exemplification  in  our  own  country,  and 
on  a  scale  incomparably  greater  than  that 
of  the  Mayoralty,  though  invested  with 
nothing  like  the  outward  magnificence 
that  gilds  and  embroiders  the  latter*  If 
I  have  been  correctly  informed,  the  Lord- 
Mayor's  salary  is  exactly  double  that  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
yet  is  found  very  inadequate  to  his  neces- 
sary expenditure. 

There  were  two  reception-rooms,  thrown 
into  one  by  the  opening  of  wide  folding- 
doors  ;  and  though  in  an  old  style,  and 
not  yet  so  old  as  to  be  venerable,  they 
are  remarkably  handsome  apartments, 
lofly  as  well  as  spacious,  with  carved 
ceilings  and  walls,  and  at  either  end  a 
spleindid  fireplace  of  white  marUle,  orna- 
mented with  sculptured  wreaths  of  flow- 
ers and  foliage.  The  company  were 
about  three  hundred,  many  of  them  ce» 
lebities  in  politics,  war,  literature,  and 
science,  though  I  recollect  none  preemi- 
nently distinguished  in  either  depart- 
ment But  it  is  certainly  a  pleasant} 
mode  of  doing  honor  to  men  of  literature, 
lor  example,  who  deserve  well  of  the 
public,  yet  do  not  often  meet  it  face  to 
face,  thus  to  bring  them  together,  under 
genial  auspices,  in  connection  with  per- 
sons of  note  in  other  lines.  I  know  not 
what  may  be  the  Lord-Mayor's  mode  oar 
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pnnc%>le  of  selecting  bis  guests,  nor  wheth- 
er, during  his  official  t^m,  he  can  proffer 
his  hospitality  to  every  man  of  noticeable 
talent  in  the  wide  world  of  London,  nor, 
in  fine,  whether  his  Lordship's  invitation 
is  much  sought  for  or  valued;  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that  this  periodical  feast 
is  one  of  the  many  sagacious  methods 
which  the  English  have  ccmtrived  for 
keeping  up  a  good  understanding  among 
different  sorts  of  people.  Like  most  oth- 
er distinctions  of  society,  however,  I  pre- 
sume that  the  Lord-Mayor's  card  does 
not  often  seek  out  modest  merit,  but 
comes  at  last  when  the  recipient  is  con- 
scious of  the  bcNre,  and  doubtful  about 
the  honor. 

One  very  pleasant  characteristic,  which 
I  never  met  with  at  any  other  public  or 
partially  public  dinner,  was  the  presence 
of  ladies.  No  doubt,  they  were  princi- 
pally the  wives  and  daughters  of  city- 
magnates  ;  and  if  we  may  judge  firom 
the  many  sly  allusions  in  old  plays  and 
satirical  poems,  the  city  of  London  has 
always  been  famous  fbr  the  beauty  of  its 
women  and  the  reciprocal  attractions  be- 
tween them  and  the  men  of  quality.  Be 
that  as  it  might,  while  stra3ring  hither  and 
thither  through  those  crowded  apartments, 
I  saw  much  reason  for  modifying  certain 
heterodox  opinions  which  I  had  inbibed, 
in  my  Transatlantic  newness  and  raw- 
ness, as  regarded  the  delicate  character 
and  frequent  occurrence  of  English  beau- 
ty. To  state  the  entire  truth,  (being,  at 
this  period,  some  years  old  in  English  life,) 
my  taste,  I  fear,  had  long  since  begun  to 
be  deteriorated  by  acquaintance  with  oth- 
er models  of  feminine  loveliness  than  it 
was  my  happiness  to  know  in  America. 
I  often  found,  or  seemed  to  find,  if  I  may 
dare  to  confess  it,  in  the  persons  of  such 
of  my  dear  countrywomen  as  I  now  oc- 
casionally met,  a  certain  meagreness, 
(Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  call  it 
scrawniness ! )  a  deficiency  of  physical 
development,  a  scantiness,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  pattern  of  their  material  make,  a 
paleness  of  complexion,  a  thinness  of 
voice,  —  all  which  characteristics,  never- 
theless, only  made  me  resolve  so  much 
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the  more  sturdity  to  npliold  these  fair 
creattires  as  angeb,  because  I  was  some- 
times driren  to  a  half-acknowledgment, 
that  the  English  ladies,  looked  at  from  a 
lower  point  of  view,  were  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle finer  animals  than  they.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  latter,  if  any  they  could 
really  be  said  to  have,  were  all  comprised 
in  a  few  additional  himps  of  clay  on  their 
shofulders  and  other  parts  of  their  figures. 
It  would  be  a  pitiful  bargain  to  give  up 
the  ethereal  charm  of  American  beauty 
in  exchange  for  half  a  hundred-weight  of 
human  clay  1 

At  a  giyen  signal  we  all  fi>und  otir 
way  into  an  immense  room,  called  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  I  know  not  why,  except 
that  the  architecture  was  classic,  and  as 
different  as  possible  firom  the  ponderous 
sfeyle  of  Memphis  and  the  Pyramids.  A 
powerftd  band  played  inspiringly  as  we 
entered,  and  a  brilliant  prolusion  of  light 
shone  down  on  two  long  tables,  extend- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  hall,  and  a 
cross-table  between  them,  occupying  near- 
ly its  entire  breadth.  Glass  gleamed  and 
inlTer  glistened  on  an  acre  or  two  of 
snowy  damask,  oyer  which  were  set  out 
all  the  accompaniments  of  a  stately  feast. 
We  found  our  places  without  much  diffi- 
culty, and  the  Lord-Mayor's  chaplain  im- 
plored a  blesrang  on  the  food,  —  a  cere- 
mony which  the  English  never  omit,  at 
a  great  dinner  or  a  small  one,  yet  con- 
sider, I  fear,  not  so  much  a  religious  rite 
as  a  sort  of  preliminary  relish  before  the 
soup. 

The  soup,  of  course,  on  this  occasion, 
was  turtle,  of  irhich,  in  accordance  with 
immemorial  custom,  each  guest  was  al- 
lowed two  platefuls,  in  spite  of  the  other- 
wise immitigable  law  of  table -decorum. 
Indeed,  judging  firom  the  proceedings  of 
the  gentlemen  near  me,  I  surmised  that 
there  was  no  practical  limit,  except  the 
appetite  of  the  guests  and  the  capacity 
of  the  soup-tureens.  Not  being  fond  of 
this  civic  dainty,  I  partook  of  it  but  once, 
and  then  only  in  accordance  with,  the 
wise  maxim,  always  to  taste  a  fi*uit,  a 
wine,  or  a  celebrated  dish,  at  its  indi- 
genous site ;  and  the  very  fountain-hoad 


of  turtle-soup,  I  suppose,  is  in  the  Lord- 
Mayor's  dinner-potk  It  is  one  of  those 
orthodox  customs  which  people  follow  for 
half  a  century  without  knowing  why,  to 
drink  a  rip  of  rum-punch,  in  a  very  small 
tumbler,  after  the  soup.  It  was  excel- 
lently well-brewed,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
almost  worth  while  to  sc^  the  soup  for 
the  sake  of  sipping  the  puneh.  The  rest 
of  the  dinner  was  catak)gued  in  a  bill- 
of-iare  printed  on  delicate  white  paper 
within  an  arabesque  border  of  green  and 
gold.  It  looked  very  good,  not  only  in 
the  English  and  French  names  of  the 
numerous  dishes,  but  also  in  the  pontivc 
reality  of  the  dishes  themselves,  which 
were  all  set  on  Ihe  table  to  be  carved  and 
distributed  by  the  guests.  This  ancient 
and  honest  method  is  attended  with  a 
good  deal  of  trouble,  and  a  lavish  efiii- 
sion  of  gravy,  yet  by  no  means  bestowed 
or  dispensed  in  vain,  because  you  have 
thereby  the  absolute  assurance  of  a  ban- 
quet actually  befcnre  your  eyes,  instead 
of  a  shadowy  promise  in  the  bill-of-fare, 
and  such  meagre  fulfilment  as  a  sin- 
gle guest,  can  contrive  to  get  upon  his 
individual  plate.  I  wonder  that  Eng- 
lishmen, who  are  fond  of  hcking  at  prize- 
oxen  in  the  shape  of  butcher's-meat,  do 
not  generally  better  estimate  the  sesthet* 
ic  gormandism  of  devouring  the  whole 
dinner  with  their  eyesight,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  nibble  the  comparatively  few 
morsels  which,  after  all,  the  most  heroic 
appetite  and  widest  stomachic  capacity 
of  mere  mortals  can  enable  even  an«al- 
derman  really  to  eat  There  fell  to  my 
lot  three  delectable  things  enough,  which 
I  take  pains  to  remember,  that  the  read- 
er may  not  go  away  wholly  unsatisfied 
from  the  Barmecide  feast  to  which  I  have 
bidden  him, — a  red  mullet,  a  plate  of 
mushrooms,  exqiSsitely  stewed,  and  part 
of  a  ptarmigan,  a  bird  of  the  same  family 
as  the  grouse,  but  feeding  high  up  to- 
wards the  summit  of  the  Scotch  moun- 
tains, whence  it  gets  a  wild  delicacy  of 
flavor  very  superior  to  that  of  the  artifi- 
cially nurtured  English  game-fowl.  All 
the  other  dainties  have  vanished  from  my 
memory  as  completely  as  those  of  Pros- 
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pero's  banquet  after  Ariel  had  clapped 
his  wings  over  it.  The  band  played  at 
intervals,  inspiriting  us  to  new  efforts,  aa 
did  likewise  the  sparkling  wines  which  the 
footmen  supplied  from  an  inexhaustible 
cellar,  and  which  the  guests  quaffed  with 
Httle  apparent  reference  to  the  disagree* 
able  ftct  that  there  comes  a  to-morrow 
morning  after  eyerjr  feast  As  long  as 
that  shall  be  the  case,  a  prudent  man 
can  never  have  ftill  enjoyment  of  his 
dinner. 

Nearly  opposite  to  me,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table,  sat  a  young  lady  in 
white,  whom  I  am  sorely  tempted  to  d^ 
scribe,  but  dare  not,  because  not  only 
the  Bupereminence  of  her  beauty,  but  its 
peculiar  character,  would  cause  the  sketch 
to  be  recognized,  however  rudely  it  might 
be  drawn.  I  hardly  thought  that  there 
existed  such  a  woman  outside  of  a  pic- 
ture-frame, or  the  covers  of  a  romance : 
not  that  I  had  ever  met  with  her  resem- 
blance even  there,  but,  being  so  distinct 
and  singular  an  apparition,  she  seemed 
likelier  to  find  her  sisterhood  in  poetry 
and  picture  than  in  real  life.  Let  us 
turn  away  fixnn  her,  lest  a  touch  too  apt 
should  compel  her  stately  and  cold  and 
soft  and  womanly  grace  to  gleam  out  up- 
on my  page  with  a  strange  repulsion  and 
unattainablenesB  in  the  very  spell  that 
made  her  beautiful.  At  her  side,  and 
familiarly  attentive  to  her,  sat  a  gentle- 
man of  whom  I  remember  only  a  hard 
outline  of  the  nose  and  forehead,  and 
BUoh  a  monstrous  portent  of  a  beard  that 
you  could  discover  no  symptom  of  a 
mouth,  except  when  he  opened  it  to 
speak,  or  to  put  in  a  morsel  of  food. 
Then,  indeed,  you  suddenly  became  aware 
of  a  cave  hidden  behind  the  impervious 
and  darksome  shrubbery.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  who  this  gentleman  and  la- 
dy were.  Any  child  would  have  recog- 
nized them  at  a  glance.  It  was  Blue- 
beard and  a  new  vrife  (the  loveliest  of 
the  series,  but  with  already  a  mysteri- 
ous gloom  overshadowing  her  &ir  young 
brow)  travelling  in  their  honey-moon,  and 
dining,  among  other  distinguished  stran- 
gers, at  the  Lord-Mayor's  table. 


After  an  hoar  or  two  of  valiant  achieTe- 
ment  with  knife  and  fork  came  the  des- 
sert; and  at  the  point  of  the  festival 
where  finger-glasses  are  usually  intro* 
duced,  a  large  silver  basin  was  carried 
round  to  the  guests,  containing  rose- 
water,  into  which  we  dipped  the  ends 
of  our  napkins  and  were  conscious  of  a 
delightfiil  firagrance,  instead  of  that  heavy 
and  weary  odor,  the  hateful  ghost  of  a 
defunct  dinner.  This  seems  to  be  an 
ancient  custom  of  the  city,  not  confined 
to  the  Lord-Mayor*8  table,  but  never  met 
with  westward  of  Temple  Bar. 

During  all  the  feast,  in  accordance  with 
another  ancient  custom,  the  <»4gin  or  pur- 
port of  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
heard,  there  stood  a  man  in  armor,  with 
a  hehnet  on  his  head,  behind  his  Lord- 
ship's chair.  When  the  afier- dinner 
wine  was  placed  on  the  table,  still  an- 
other official  personage  appeared  behind 
the  chair,  and  proceeded  to  make  a  sol- 
emn and  sonorous  proclamation,  (in  which 
he  enumerated  the  principal  guests,  com- 
prising three  or  four  noblemen,  several 
baronets,  and  plenty  of  generals,  mem- 
bars  of  Parliament,  aldermen,  and  other 
names  of  the  illustrious,  one  of  which 
sounded  strangely  familiar  to  my  ears,) 
ending  in  some  such  style  as  this:  ** and 
other  gentlemen  and  ladies,  here  .pres- 
ent, the  Lord -Mayor  drinks  to  you  all 
in  a  loving-cup," — giving  a  sort  of  sen- 
timental twang  to  the  two  words, — "  and 
sends  it  round  among  you ! "  And  forth- 
with the  loving-cup  —  several  of  them, 
indeed,  on  each  ude  of  the  tables — came 
slowly  down  with  all  the  antique  cere- 
mony. 

The  fiuhion  of  it  is  thus.  The  Lord- 
Mayor,  standing  up  and  taking  the  cov- 
ered cup  in  both  hands,  presents  it  to 
the  guest  at  his  elbow,  who  likewise  rises, 
and  removes  the  cover  for  his  Lordship 
to  drink,  which  being  successfully  ac- 
complished, the  guest  replaces  the  cover 
and  receives  the  cup  into  his  own  hands. 
He  then  presents  it  to  his  next  neighbor, 
that  the  cover  may  be  again  removed  for 
himself  to  take  a  draught,  after  which 
the  third  person  goes  through  a  similar 
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manceTiyre  with  a  fomih,  and  lie  with  a 
fifth,  un^  the  whole  company  find  them- 
selves inextricably  intertwisted  and  -en- 
tangled in  one  complicated  chain  of  loTe. 
When  the  cnp  came  to  my  hands,  I  ex- 
amined it  critically,  both  inside  and  out, 
and  perceived  it  to  be  an  antique  and 
richly  ornamented  silver  goblet,  capable 
of  liolding  about  a  quart  of  wine.  Con- 
sidering how  much  trouble  we  all  ex- 
pended in  getting  the  cup  to  our  lips,  the 
guests  appeared  to  content  themselves 
with  wonderfully  moderate  potations.  In 
truth,  nearly  or  quite  the  original  quart, 
of  wine  being  still  in  the  goblet,  it  seem- 
ed doubtful  whether  any  of  the  company 
had  more  than  barely  touched  the  ^ver 
lim  before  passing  it  to  their  neighbors, 
—  a  degree  of  al»tinence  that  might  be 
accounted  for  by  a  fastidious  repugnance 
to  so  many  compotators  in  one  cup,  or 
possibly  by  a  disapprobation  of  the  liquor. 
Bttng  curious  to  know  all  about  these 
important  matters,  with  a  view  of  recom- 
mending to  my  countrymen  whatever 
they  might  usefully  adopt,  I  drank  an 
honest  rip  from  the  loving-cup,  and  had 
no  occasion  for  another,  —  ascertaining 
it  to  be  Claret  of  a  poor  original  quality, 
largely  mingled  with  water,  and  spiced 
and  sweetened.  It  was  good  enough, 
however,  for  a  merely  spectral  or  cere- 
monial drink,  and  could  never  have  been 
intended  for  any  better  purpose. 

The  toasts  now  began  in  the  custom- 
aiy  order,  attended  with  speeches  neither 
more  nor  less  witty  and  ingenious  than 
the  specimens  of  table-eloquence  which 
had  heretofore  delighted  me.  As  pre- 
paratory to  each  new  display,  the  herald, 
or  whatever  he  was,  behind  the  chair  of 
state,  gave  awful  notice  that  the  Right 
Honorable  the  Lord -Mayor  was  about 
to  propose  a  toast.  His  Lordship  being 
happily  delivered  thereof,  together  with 
some  accompanying  remarks,  the  band 
played  an  appropriate  tune,  and  the  her- 
ald again  issued  proclamation  to  the  ef- 
fect that  such  or  such  a  nobleman,  or 
gentleman,  general,  dignified  clergyman, 
or  what  not,  was  going  to  respond  to 
the  Bight  Honorable  the  Lord-Mayor's 


toast ;  then,  if  I  mistake  not,  there  was 
another  prodigious  flourish  of  trumpets 
and  twanging  of  stringed  instruments; 
and  finally  the  doomed  individual,  wait- 
ing all  this  while  to  be  decapitated,  got 
up  and  proceeded  to  make  a  fool  of  him-  . 
self.  A  bashful  young  earl  tried  his  maid- 
en oratory  on  the  good  citizens  of  .Lon- 
don, and  having  evidently  got  every  word 
by  heart,  (even  including,  however  he 
managed  it,  the  most  seemingly  casual 
improvisations  of  the  moment,)  he  really 
spoke  like  a  bode,  and  made  incompara- 
bly the  smoothest  .speech  I  ever  heard  in 
England. 

The  weight  and  gravity  of  the  speak*- 
ers,  not  only  on  this  occasion,  but  all  sim- 
ilar ones,  was  what  impressed  me  as  most 
extraordinary,  not  to  say  absurd.  Why 
should  people  eat  a  good  dinner,  and  put 
their  spirits  into  festive  trim  with  Cham- 
pagne, and  afterwards  mellow  themselves 
into  a  most  enjoyable  state  of  quietude 
with  copious  libations  of  Sherry  and  old 
Port,  and  then  disturb  the  whole  excel? 
lent  result  by  listening  to  speeches  as 
heavy  as  an  after-dinner  nap,  and  in  no 
degree  so  refreshing  ?  If  the  Champagne 
had  thrown  its  sparkle  over  the  surface 
of  these  efiurions,  or  if  the  generous  Port 
had  shone  through  their  substance  with 
a  ruddy  glow  of  the  old  English  humor, 
I  might  have  seen  a  reason  for  honest 
gentlemen  prattling  in  their  cups,  and 
should  undoubtedly  have  been  glad  to  be 
a  listener.  But  there  was  no  attempt  nor 
impulse  of  the  kind  on  the  part  of  the 
orators,  nor  apparent  expectation  of  such 
a  phenomenon  on  that  of  the  audience. 
In  fact,  I  imagine  that  the  latter  were 
best  pleased  when  the  speaker  embodied 
his  ideas  in  the  figurative  language  of 
arithmetic,  or  struck  upon  any  hard  mat- 
ter of  business  or  statistics,  as  a  heavy- 
laden  bark  bumps  upon  a  rock  in  mid- 
ocean.  The  sad  severity,  the  too  ear- 
nest utilitarianism,  of  modem  life,  have 
wrought  a  radical  and  lamentable  change, 
I  am  afinid,  in  this  ancient  and  goodly 
institution  of  civic  banquets.  People  used 
to  come  to  them,  a  few  hundred  years 
ago,  for  the  sake  of  being  jolly ;  they 
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come  now  with  an  odd  notion  of  pouring 
sober  wisdom  into  their  wine  by  way  of 
wormwood-bitters,  and  thus  make  such  a 
mess  of  it  that  the  wine  and  wisdom  re- 
ciprocally spoil  one  another. 

Posffibly,  the  foregoing  sentiments  have 
taken  a  spice  of  acridity  from  a  circum- 
stance that  happened  about  this  stage  of 
the  feast,  and  very  much  interrupted  my 
own  further  enjoyment  of  it  Up  to  this 
time,  my  condition  had  been  exceedingly 
felicitous,  both  on  account  of  the  brillian- 
cy of  the  scene,  and  because  I  was  in 
close  proximity  with  three  very  pleasant 
English  friends.  One  of  them  was  a  lady, 
whose  honored  name  my  readers  would 
recognize  as  a  household  word,  if  I  dared 
write  it ;  another,  a  gentleman,  likewise 
well  known  to  them,  whose  fine  taste, 
kind  heart,  and  genial  cultivation  are 
qualities  seldom  mixed  in  such  happy  pro- 
portion as  in  him.  The  third  was  the 
man  to  whom  I  owed  most  in  England, 
the  warm  benignity  of  whose  nature  was 
never  weary  of  doing  me  good,  who  led 
me  to  many  scenes  of  life,  in  town,  camp, 
and  country,  which  I  never  could  have 
found  out  for  myself,  who  knew  precisely 
the  kind  of  help  a  stranger  needs,  and 
gave  it  as  freely  as  if  he  had  not  had  a 
thousand  more  important  things  to  live 
for.  Thus  I  never  felt  safer  or  cozier  at 
anybod/s  fireside,  even  my  own,  tlian  at 
the  dinner-table  of  the  Lord-Mayor. 

Out  of  this  serene  sky  came  a  thunder- 
bolt. His  Lordship  got  up  and  proceeded 
to  make  some  very  eulogistic  remarks 
upon  "  the  literary  and  commercial "  — 
I  question  whether  those  two  adjectives 
were  ever  before  married  by  a  copulative 
conjunction,  and  they  certainly  would  not 
live  together  in  illicit  intercourse,  of  their 
own  accord — "  the  literary  and  commer- 
cial attainments  of  an  eminent  gentleman 
there  present,"  and  then  went  on  to  speak 
of  the  relations  of  blood  and  interest  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  aforesaid  em- 
inent gentleman's  native  country.  Those 
bonds  were  more  intimate  than  had  ever 
before  existed  between  two  great  nations, 
throughout  all  history,  and  his  Lordship 
felt  assured  that  that  whole  honorable 


company  would  jcnn  him  in  the  expres- 
sion of  a  fervent  wish  that  they  might  be 
held  inviolably  sacred,  on  both  mdes  of 
the  Atlantic,  now  and  forever.  Then 
came  the  same  wearisome  old  toast,  dry 
and  hard  to  chew  upon  as  a  omsty  sea- 
biscuit,  which  had  been  the  text  of  near- 
ly all  the  oratory  of  my  public  career. 
The  herald  sonoronsly  announced  that 
Mr.  So-and-so  would  now  respond  to  his 
Bight  Honorable  Lordship's  toast  and 
speech,  the  trumpets  sounded  the  cus- 
tomary flourish  for  the  onset,  there  was 
a  thunderous  rumble  of  anticipatory  ap- 
plause, and  finally  «  deep  silence  sank 
upon  the  festive  hall. 

All  this  was  a  horrid  piece  of  treach- 
ery on  the  Lord-Mayor's  part,  after  be- 
guiling me  within  his  lines  on  a  j^edge 
of  safe -conduct;  and  it  seemed  very 
strange  that  he  could  not  let  an  unobtru- 
sive individual  eat  his  dinner  in  peace, 
drink  a  small  sample  of  the  Mannon-House 
wine,  and  go  away  gratefiil  at  heart  for 
the  old  English  hospitality.  If  his  Lord- 
ship had  sent  me  an  infusion  of  ratsbane 
in  the  loving-cup,  I  should  have  taken  it 
much  more  kindly  at  his  hands.  But  I 
suppose  the  secret  of  the  matter  to  have 
been  somewhat  as  follows. 

All  England^  just  then,  was  in  one  of 
those  singular  fits  of  panic  excitanent,  (not 
fear,  though  as  sensitive  and  tremulous  as 
that  emotion,)  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  homogeneous  character  of  the  people, 
their  intense  patriotism,  and  their  de- 
pendence for  their  ideas  in  public  affairs 
on  other  sources  than  their  own  exami- 
nation and  individual  thought,  are  more 
sudden,  pervasive,  and  unreasoning  than 
any  similar  mood  of  our  own  public.  In 
truth,  I  have  never  seen  the  American 
public  in  a  state  at  all  similar,  and  be- 
lieve that  we  are  incapable  of  it  Our 
excitements  are  not  impulsive,  like  theirs, 
but,  right  or  wrong,  are  moral  and  intel* 
lectuaL  For  example,  the  grand  risbg 
of  the  North,  at  the  commencement  of 
this  war,  bore  the  aspect  of  impulse  and 
passion  -only  because  it  was  so  universal, 
and  necessarily  done  in  a  moment,  just 
as  the  quiet  and  ^multaneous  getting^up 
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of  a  thousand  people  out  of  their  chairs 
would  cause  a  tumult  that  might  be  mis- 
taken for  a  storm.  We  were  cool  then, 
and  hare  been  cool  ever  since,  and  shall 
remain  cool  to  the  end,  which  we  shall 
take  cooUy,  whatever  it  may  be.  There 
IS  nothing  which  the  English  find  it  so 
difficult  to  understand  in  us  as  this  char- 
acterislic.  They  imagine  us,  in  our  col- 
lective capacity,  a  kind  of  wild  beast, 
whose  normal  condition  is  savage  fury, 
and  are  always  looking  for  the  moment 
when  we  shall  break  through  the  slender 
barriers  of  international  law  and  comity, 
and  compel  the  reasonable  part  of  the 
world,  with  themselves  at  the  head,  to 
combine  for  the  purpose  of  putting  us  in- 
to a  stronger  cage.  At  times  this  appre- 
hension becomes  so  powerful,  (and  when 
one  man  feels  it,  a  million  do,)  that  it  re- 
sembles the  passage  of  the  wind  over  a 
broad  field  of  grain,  where  you  see  the 
whole  crop  bending  and  swaying  beneath 
one  impulse,  and  each  separate  stalk  toss- 
ing with  the  self-same  disturbance  as  its 
myriad  companions.  At  such  periods  all 
Englishmen  talk  with  a  terrible  identity 
of  sentiment  and  expression.  You  have 
the  whole  country  in  each  man ;  and  not 
one  of  them  all,  if  you  put  him  strictly 
to  the  question,  can  give  a  reasonable 
ground  for  his  alarm.  There  are  but  two 
nations  in  the  world  —  our  own  country 
and  France— that  can  put  England  into 
this  singular  state.  It  is  the  united  sen- 
sitiveness of  a  people  extremely  well-to- 
do,  most  anxious  for  the  preservation  of 
the  cumbrous  and  moss-grown  prosperity 
which  they  have  been  so  long  in  consoli- 
dating, and  incompetent  (owing  to  the 
national  half-sightedness,  and  their  habit 
of  trusting  to  a  few  leading  minds  for 
their  public  opinion)  to  judge  when  that 
prosperity  is  really  threatened. 

If  the  English  were  accustomed  to  look 
at  the  foreign  side  of  any  international 
dispute,  they  might  easily  have  satisfied 
themselves  that  there  was  very  little  dan- 
ger of  a  war  at  that  particular  crisis,  from 
the  simple  circumstance  that  their  own 
Government  had  positively  not  an  inch 
of  honest  ground  to  stand  upon,  and  could 


not  fail  to  be  aware  of  the  fact.    Neither 
could  they  have  met  Parliament  with  any 
show  of  a  justification  for  incurring  war. 
It  was  no  such  perilous  juncture  as  ex- 
ists now,  when  law  and  right  are  really 
controverted  on  sustainable  or  plausible 
grounds,  and  a  naval  commander  may  at 
any  moment  fire  off  the  first  cannon  of 
a  terrible  contest.    If  I  remember  it  cor- 
rectly, it  was  a  mere  diplomatic  squabble, 
in  which  the  British  ministers,  with  the 
pohtic  generosity  which  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  showing  towards  their  official  sub- 
ordinates, had  tried  to  browbeat  us  for 
the  purpose  of  sustaining  an  ambassador 
in  an  indefenable  proceeding;  and  the 
American  Government  (for  God  had  not 
denied  us  an  administration  of  States- 
men then)   had  retaliated  with  stanch 
courage  and  exquisite  skill,  putting  in- 
evitably a  cruel  mortification  upon  theb 
opponents,  but  indulging  them  with  no 
pretence  whatever  for  active  resentment. 
Now  the  Lord-Mayor,  like  any  other 
Englishman,  probably  fancied  that  War 
was  on  the  western  gale,  and  was  glad 
to  lay  hold  of  even  so  insignificant  an 
American  as  myself,  who  might  be  made 
to  harp  on  the  rusty  old  strings  of  na- 
tional sympathies,  identity  o^  blood  and 
interest,   and  community   of  language 
and  literature,  and  whisper  peace  where 
there  was  no  peace,  in  however  weak  an 
utterance.     And  possibly  his  Lord^p 
thought,  in  his  wisdom,  that  the  good 
feeling  which  was  sure  to  be  expressed 
by  a  company  of  well-bred  EngHshmen, 
at  his  august  and  fisu'-famed  dinnex^table, 
might  have  an  appreciable  influence  on 
the  grand  result    Thus,  when  the  Lord- 
Mayor  invited  me  to  his  feast,  it  was  a 
piece  of  strategy.    He  wanted  to  induce 
me  to  fling  m^'self,  like  a  lesser  Curtius, 
with  a  larger  object  of  self-sacrifice,  into 
the  chasm  of  discord  between  England 
and  America,  and,  on  my  ignominious 
demur,  had  resolved  to  shove  me  in  with 
his  own  right -honorable  hands,  in  the 
hope  of  closing  up  the  horrible  pit  for- 
ever.   On  the  whole,  I  foi^ve  his  Lord- 
ship.  He  meant  well  by  all  parties, — him- 
self, who  would  share  the  glory,  and  me, 
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who  ougLt  to  have  desired  nothing  better 
than  Buch  an  heroic  opportunity,  —  hia 
own  country,  which  would  continue  to  get 
cotton  and  breadstuffs,  and  mine,  which 
would  get  everything  that  men  work  with 
and  wear. 

As  soon  as  the  Lord-Mayor  began  to 
speak,  I  rapped  upon  my  mind,  and  it 
gave  forth  a  hollow  sound,  being  abso- 
lutely empty  of  appropriate  ideas.  I  nev- 
er thought  of  listening  to  the  speech,  be- 
cause I  knew  it  all  beforehand  in  twen- 
ty repetitions  from  other  lips,  and  was 
aware  that  it  would  not  offer  a  single 
suggestive  point.  In  this  dilejnma,  I 
turned  to  one  of  my  three  friends,  a  gen- 
tleman whom  I  knew  to  possess  an  envi- 
able flow  of  silver  speech,  and  obtested 
him,  by  whatever  he  deemed  holiest,  to 
give  me  at  least  an  available  thought  or 
two  to  start  with,  and,  once  afloat,  I 
would  trust  to  my  guardian -angel  for 
enabling  me  to  flounder  ashore  again. 
He  advised  me  to  begin  with  some  re- 
main oomplimentaiy  to  the  Lord-Mayor, 


and  expressive  of  the  hereditary  rever- 
ence in  which  his  oflice  was  held  —  at 
least,  my  friend  thought  that  there  would 
be  no  harm  in  giving  his  Lordshijp  this 
little  sugar-plum,  whether  quite  the  fact 
or  no  —  was  held  by  the  descendants  of 
the  Puritan  forefathers.  Thence,  if  I 
liked,  getting  flexible  with  the  oU  of  my 
own  eloquence,  I  might  easily  slide  off 
into  the  momentous  subject  of  the  rela- 
tions between  England  and  America,  to 
which  his  Lordship  had  made  such  weighty 
allusion. 

Seizing  this  handful  of  straw  with  a 
death-grip,  and  bidding  my  three  friends 
bury  me  honorably,  I  got  upon  my  legs 
to  save  both  countries,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt  The  tables  roared  and  thun- 
dered at  me,  and  suddenly  were  silent 
again.  But,  as  I  have  never  happened 
to  stand  in  a  position  of  greater  dignity 
and  peril,  I  deem  it  a  stratagem  of  sage 
policy  here  to  close  the  sketch,  leaving 
myself  still  erect  in  so  heroic  an  atti- 
tude. 


THE   GEOLOGICAL  MIDDLE  AGE. 


I  SHALL  pass  lightly  over  the  Permian 
and  Triassic  epochs,  as  being  more  near^ 
ly  related  in  their  organic  ibrms  to  the 
Carboniferous  epoch,  with  which  we  are 
already  somewhat  familiar,  while  in  those 
next  in  succesnon,  fhe  Jurassic  and  Cre- 
taceous epochs,  the  later  conditions  of  ani- 
mal life  begin  to  be  already  foreshadow- 
ed. But  though  less  significant  for  us 
in  the  present  stage  of  our  discussion,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Permian 
and  Triassie  epochs  were  unimportant  in 
the  physical  and  organic  history  of  Eu- 
rope. A  glance  at  any  geological  map 
of  Europe  will  show  the  reader  how  the 
Belgian  ishmd  stretched  gradually  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  during  the  Per- 
mian epoch,  approaching  the  coast  of 
France  by  slowly  increasing  accumula- 


taons,  and  thus  filling  the  Burgundian 
channel ;  a  wide  border  of  Permian  de- 
posits around  the  coal-field  of  Great  Brit- 
ain marks  the  increase  of  this  region  also 
during  the  same  time,  and  a  very  exten- 
sive tract  of  a  like  character  is  to  be  seen 
in  Russia.  The  latter  is,  however,  still 
under  doubt  and  discusmon  among  geolo- 
gists, and  more  recent  investigations  tend 
to  show  that  this  Russian  region,  suppos- 
ed at  first  to  be  exclusively  Permian,  is 
at  least  in  part  Triassic 

With  the  coming  in  of  the  Triassic 
epoch  began  the  great  deposits  of  Red 
Sandstone,  Muschel-Ealk,  and  Keuper, 
in  Central  Europe.  They  united  the 
Belgian  island  to  the  region  of  the  Vosges 
and  the  Black  Forest,  while  they  also  fill- 
ed to  a  great  extent  the  channel  between 
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Belginm  and  the  Bohemian  island.  Thus 
the  land  slowly  gained  upon  the  Triassio 
ocean,  shutting  it  within  ever-narrowing 
liinits,  and  preparing  the  large  inland 
seas  so  characteristic  of  the  later  Second- 
ary lunes.  The  character  of  the  organ- 
ic world  still  retained  a  general  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Carboniferous  epoch. 
Among  Radiates,  the  Corals  were  more 
nearly  allied  to  those  of  the  earlier  ages 
than  to  those  of  modem  times,  and  Cri- 
noids  abounded  still,  though  some  of  the 
higher  Echinoderm  types  were  already 
introduced.  Among  Mollusks,  the  lower 
Biralyes,  that  is,  the  Brachiopods  and 
Bryosoa,  still  prevailed,  while  Ammonites 
continued  to  be  very  numerous,  differing 
fincmi  the  earlier  ones  chiefly  in  the  ever- 
increasing  complications  of  their  inner 
partitions,  which  become  so  deeply  invo- 
luted and  cut  upon  their  margins,  before 
the  type  disappears,  as  to  make  an  intri- 
cate tracery  of  very  various  patterns  on 
the  surface  of  these  shells.  The  most  con- 
spicuous t)^e  of  Articulates  continues  as 
before  to  be  that  of  Crustacea ;  but  Trilo- 
faites  have  finished  their  career,  and  the 
Lobster-like  Crustacea  make  their  appear- 
ance for  the  first  time.  It  does  not  seem 
that  the  class  of  Insects  has  greatly  in- 
creased since  the  Carboniferous  epoch; 
and  Worms  are  still  as  difficult  to  trace 
as  ever,  being  chiefly  known  by  the  cas- 
es in  which  they  sheltered  themselves. 
Among  Vertebrates,  the  Fishes  still  re- 
semble those  of  the  Carboniferous  epoch, 
belonging  principally  to  the  Selachians 
and  Ganoids.  Thfey  have,  however,  ap- 
proached somewhat-toward  a  modern  pat- 
tern, the  lobes  of  the  tail  being  more  even- 
ly cut,  and  their  general  outline  more 
like  that  of  common  fishes.  The  gigantic 
marsh  Reptiles  have  become  far  more 
numerous  and  various.  They  continue 
through  several  epochs,  but  may  be  said 
to  reach  their  culminating  point  in  th&» 
Jurasnc  and  Cretaceous  deposits. 

I  cannot  pass  over  the  Triassic  epoch 
without  some  allusion  to  the  so-called 
bird-tracks,  so  generally  believed  to  mark 
the  introduction  of  Birds  at  this  lame.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  deposits  of  the  Trias 


there  have  been  found  many  traces  of 
footsteps,  indicating  a  vast  number  of 
animals  which,  except  for  these  foot- 
prints, remain  unknown  to  us.  In  the 
sandstone  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  they 
are  found  in  extraordinary  numbers,  as 
if  these  animals,  whatever  they  were,  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  that  shore. 
They  appear  to  have  been  very  diver- 
sified ;  for  some  of  the  tracks  are  very 
large,  others  quite  small,  while  some  would 
seem,  from  the  way  in  which  the  footsteps 
follow  each  other,  to  have  been  quadrupe- 
dal, and  others  bipedal.  We  can  even 
measure  the  length  of  their  strides,  fol- 
lowing the  impressions  which,  from  their 
succession  in  a  continuous  line,  mark  the 
walk  of  a  single  animal.*  The  fact  that 
we  find  these  footprints  without  any  bones 
or  other  remains  to  indicate  the  animals 
by  which  they  were  made  is  accounted 
for  by  the  mode  of  deposition  of  the  sand- 
stone. It  is  very  unfavorable  for  the 
preservation  of  bones ;  but,  being  compos- 
ed of  minute  sand  mixed  with  mud,  it  af- 
fords an  admirable  substance  for  the  re- 
ception of  these  impressions,  which  have 
been  thus  cast  in  a  mould,  as  it  were, 
and  preserved  through  ages. 

These  animals  must  have  been  large, 
when  fiill-grovm,  for  we  find  strides  meas- 
uring six  feet  between,  evidently  belong- 
ing to  the  same  animal.  In  the  quadru- 
pedal tracks,  the  front  feet  seem  to  have 
been  smaller  than  the  hind  ones.  Some 
of  the  tracks  show  four  toes  all  turned 
forward,  while  in  others  three  toes  are 
turned  forward  and  one  backward.  It 
happened  that  the  first  tracks  found  be- 
longed to  the  latter  class ;  and  they  very 
naturally  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  these 
impressions  were  made  by  birds,  on  ac- 
count of  this  formation  of  the  foot  This, 
however,  is  a  mere  inference ;  and  since 
the  inductive  method  is  the  only  true  one 
in  science,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
turn  to  the  facts  we  have  in  our  possession 
for  the  explanation  of  these  mysterious 
fix>tprints,  rather  than  endeavor  to  supply 

*  For  all  details  respecting  these  tracks  see 
Hitchcock's  Ichnohgy  of  New  England.  Bos- 
ton, 1858.    4to. 
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by  awumption  those  which  we  have  not. 
Aa  there  are  no  bones  found  in  connection 
with  these  tracks,  the  only  way  to  arrive 
at  their  true  character,  in  the  present  state 
f>f  our  knowledge,  is  by  comparing  them 
with  bones  found  in  other  localities  in  the 
deposits  of  the  same  period  in  the  world's 
hi^xjry.  Now  there  have  never  been  found 
in  the  Trias  any  remains  of  Birds,  while 
it  contains  innumerable  bones  of  Reptiles ; 
and  therefore  I  think  that  it  is  in  the  lat- 
ter class  that  we  shall  eventually  find  the 
solution  of  this  mystery. 

It  is  true  that  the  bones  of  the  Triassic 
Beptiles  are  scattered  and  disconnected ;  * 
no  complete  skeleton  has  yet  been  discov- 
ered, nor  has  any  foot  been  found ;  so  that 
no  direct  comparison  can  be  made  with 
the  steps.  It  is,  however,  my  belief,  from 
all  we  know  of  the  character  of  the  Ani- 
mal Kingdom  in  those  days,  that  these 
animals  were  reptilian,  but  combined,  like 
so  many  of  the  early  types,  characters  of 
their  own  class  with  those  of  higher  ani- 
mals yet  to  come.  •  It  seems  to  me  prob- 
able, that,  in  those  tracks  where  one  toe 
is  turned  backward,  the  impression  is 
made  not  by  a  toe,  but  by  a  heel,  or  by 
a  long  sole  projecting  backward ;  for  it  is 
not  pointed,  like  those  of  the  front  toes, 
but  is  blunt.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a 
division  of  joints  in  the  toes,  which  seems 
in  favor  of  the  idea  that  they  were 
those  of  Birds ;  for  when  the  three  toes 
are  turned  forward,  there  are  two  joints 
on  the  inner  one,  three  on  the  middle, 
and  four  on  the  outer  one,  as  in  Birds. 
But  this  feature  is  not  peculiar  to  Birds ; 
it  is  found  in  Turtles  also.  The  corre- 
spondence of  these  footprints  with  eiich 
other  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  were 
all  by  one  kind  of  animal ;  for  both  the 
bipedal  and  the  quadrupedal  tracks  have 
the  same  character.  The  only  quadru- 
pedal animals  now  known  to  us  which 
walk  on  two  legs  are  the  Kangaroos.  They 
raise  themsdves  on  their  hind  legs,  nsing 
the  firont  ones  to  bring  their  food  to  their 
mouth.  They  leap  with  the  hind  legs, 
sometimes  bringing  down  their  front  feet 

*  See  the  Investigation  b  of  Hermmnn  von 
Meyer  on  Triassic  Beptiles. 


to  steady  themselves  after  the  spring, 
and  making  use  also  of  their  tails,  to  bal- 
ance the  body  after  leaping.  In  these 
tracks  we  find  traces  of  a  tail  between 
the  feet  I  do  not  bring  this  forward  as 
any  evidence  that  these  animals  were 
allied  to  Kangaroos,  since  I  believe  that 
nothing  is  more  injurious  in  science  than 
assumptions  which  do  not  rest  on  a  broad 
baas  of  facts ;  but  I  wish  only  to  show 
that  these  tracks  recall  other  animals  be- 
sides Birds,  with  which  they  have  been 
universally  associated.  And  seeing,  as 
we  do,  that  so  many  of  the  early  types 
prophesy  future  forms,  it  seems  not  im- 
probable that  they  may  have  belonged 
to  animab  which  combined  with  reptilian 
characters  some  birdlike  features,  and  al- 
so some  features  of  the  earliest  and  low- 
est group  of  Mammalia,  the  Marsupials. 
To  sum  up  my  opinion  respecting  these 
footmarks,  I  believe  that  they  were  made 
by  animals  of  a  prophetic  type,  belonging 
to  the  class  of  Reptiles,  and  exhibiting 
many  synthetic  characters. 

The*  more  closely  we  study  past  cre- 
ations, the  more  impressive  and  signifi- 
cant do  the  synthetic  types,  presenting 
features  of  the  higher  classes  under  the 
guise  of  the  lower  ones,  become.  They 
hold  the  promise  of  the  future.  As  the 
opening  overture  of  an  opera  contains 
all  the  musical  elements  to  be  therein 
developed,  so  this  living  prelude  of  the 
Creative  work  comprises  all  the  organic 
elements  to  be  successively  developed  in 
the  course  of  time.  When  Cuvier  first 
saw  the  teeth  of  a  Wealden  ReptOe,  he 
pronounced  them  to  be  those  of «  Rhino- 
ceros, so  mammalian  were  they  in  their 
character.  So,  when  Sommering  first  saw 
the  remains  of  a  Jurassic  Pterodactyl,  he 
pronounced  them  to  be  those  of  A  Bird. 
These  mistakes  were  not  due  to  a  super- 
ficial judgment  in  men  who  knew  Nature 
'SO  well,  but  to  this  prophetic  character 
in  the  early  types  themselves,  in  which 
features  were  united  never  known  to  ex- 
ist together  in  our  days. 

The  Jurassic  epoch,  next  in  succession, 
was  a  very  important  one  in  the  history 
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of  Europe.  It  completed  the  junction  of 
several  of  the  larger  islands,  filling  the 
channel  between  the  central  plateau  of 
France  and  the  Belgian  island,  as  well 
as  that  between  the  former  and  the  isl- 
and of  Bretagne,  so  that  France  was  now 
a  sort  of  crescent  of  land  holding  a  Ju- 
rasdc  sea  in  its  centre,  Bretagne  and 
Belgium  forming  the  two  horns.  This 
Jurassic  basin  or  inland  sea  united  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  it  may  not  bo 
amiss  to  saj  a  word  here  of  its  subse- 
quent transformations.  During  the  long 
soecession  of  Jurassic  periods,  the  depos- 
its of  that  epoch,  chiefly  limestone  and 
clays,  with  here  and  there  a  bed  of  sand, 
were  accumulated  at  its  bottom.  Upon 
these  followed  the  chalk  deposits  of  the 
Cretaceous  epoch,  until  the  basin  was 
gradually  filled,  and  partially,  at  least, 
turned  to  dry  land.  But  at  the  close  of 
the  Cretaceous  epoch  a  fissure  was  form- 
ed, allowing  the  entrance  of  the  sea  at 
the  western  end,  so  that  the  constant 
washing  of  the  tides  and  storms  wore 
away  the  lower,  softer  deposits,  leav- 
ing the  overhanging  chalk  cliffs  unsup- 
ported. These  latter,  as  their  supports 
were  undermined,  crumbled  down,  thus 
widening  the  channel  gradually.  This 
process  must,  of  course,  have  gone  on 
more  rapidly  at  the  western  end,  where 
the  sea  rushed  on  with  most  force,  till 
the  channel  was  worn  through  to  the 
€rerman  Ocean  on  the  other  side,  and 
the  sea  then  began  to  act  with  like  pow- 
er at  both  ends  of  the  channel.  Thb 
explains  its  form,  wider  at  the  west- 
em  end,  narrower  between  Dover  and 
Calais,  and  widening  again  at  the  east- 
em  extremity.  This  ancient  basin,  ex- 
tending from  the  centre  of  France  in- 
to England,  is  rich  in  the  remains  of  a 
number  of  successive  epochs.  Around 
its  margin  we  find  the  Jurassic  deposits, 
showing  that  there  must  have  been  some 
changes  of  level  which  raised  the  shores 
and  prevented  later  accumulations  from 
covering  them,  while  in  the  centre  the 
Jurassic  depodts  are  concealed  by  those 
of  the  Cretaceous  epoch  above  them, 
these  being  also  partially  hidden  under 


the  later  Tertiary  beds.  Let  us  see, 
then,  what  this  inland  sea  has  to  tell 
us  of  the  organic  world  in  the  Jurassic 
epoch. 

At  that  time  the  region  where  Lyme- 
Regis  is  now  situated  in  modern  Eng- 
land was  an  estuary  on  the  shore  of 
that  ancient  sea.  About  forty  years  ago 
a  discovery  of  large  and  curious  bones, 
belonging  to  some  animal  unknown  to 
the  scientific  world,  turned  the  attention 
of  naturalists  to  this  locality,  and  since 
then  such  a  quantity  and  variety  of  such 
remains  have  been  found  in  that  neigh- 
borhood as  to  show  that  the  Sharks, 
Whales,  Porpoises,  etc.,  of  the  present 
ocean  are  not  more  numerous  and  diver- 
sified than  wer^  the  inhabitants  of  this 
old  bay  or  inlet  Among  these  animals, 
the  Ichthyosauri  (Fish -Lizards)  form 
one  of  the  best-known  and  most  prom- 
inent groups.  They  are  chiefly  found 
in  the  Lias,  the  lowest  set  of  beds  of  the 
Jurassic  deposits,  and  seem  to  have  come 
in  with  the  close  of  the  Triassic  epoch. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  all  that 
is  known  of  the  Triassic  Reptiles  antece- 
dent to  the  Ichthyosauri  still  remains  in 
the  form  of  original  papers,  and  is  not 
yet  embodied  in  text-books.  They  are 
quite  as  interesting,  as  curious,  and  as 
diversified  as  those  of  the  Jurassic  epoch, 
which  are,  however,  much  more  exten- 
sively known,  on  account  of  the  large 
collections  of  these  animals  belonging  to 
the  British  Museum.  It  will- be  more 
easy  to  understand  the  structural  rela- 
tions of  the  latter,  and  their  tfue  posi- 
tion in  the  Animal  Kingdom,  when  those 
which  preceded  them  are  better  under- 
stood. One  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
numerous  of  these  Triassic.Reptiles  seems 
to  have  been  an  animal  resemblinjgK^n 
the  form  of  the  head,  and  in  the  two  ar- 
ticulating surfi|ces  at  the  juncture  of  the 
head  with  the  backbone,  the  Fn^  and 
Salamanders,  though  its  teeth  are  like 
those  of  a  Crocodile.  As  yet  nothii^  has 
been  found  of  these  animals  except  the 
head,  —  neither  the  backbone  nor  the 
limbs ;  so  that  little  is  known  of  their 
general  structure. 
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The  Ichthyosauri  (Figure  1)  must  have 
been  very  large,  seven  or  eight  feet  be- 
ing the  ordinary  length,  while  specimens 


measuring  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  are 
not  uncommon.  The  large  head  is  point- 
ed, like  that  of  the  Porpoise ;  the  jaws 


Fig.  1. 


contain  a  number  of  conical  teeth,  of 
reptilian  form  and  character ;  the  eyeball 
was  very  large,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
socket,  and  it  was  supported  by  pieces 
of  bone,  such  as  we  find  now  only  in  the 
eyes  of  birds  of  prey  and  in  the  bony 
fishes.  The  ribs  begin  at  the  neck  and 
continue  to  the  tail,  and  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction between  head  and  neck,  as  in 
most  Reptiles,  but  a  continuous  outline, 
as  in  Fishes.  They  had  four  limbs,  not 
divided  into  fingers,  but  forming  mere 
paddles.  Yet  fingers  seem  to  be  hinted 
at  in  these  paddles,  though  not  develop- 
ed, for  the  bones  are  in  parallel  rows, 
as  if  to  mark  what  might  be  such  a  di- 
vision. The  back-bones  are  short,  but 
very  high,  and  the  surfaces  of  articu- 
lation are  hollow,  conical  cavities,  as  in 
Fishes,  instead  of  ball-and-socket  joints, 
as  in  Reptiles.  The  ribs  are  more  com- 
plicated than  in  Vertebrates  generally : 


they  consist  of  several  pieces,  and  the 
breast-bone  is  formed  of  a  number  of 
bones,  making  together  quite  an  intricate 
bony  net-work.  There  is  only  one  liv- 
ing animal,  the  Crocodile,  characterized 
by  this  peculiar  structure  of  the  breast- 
bone. The  Ichthyosaurus  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  synthetic 
types :  by  the  shape  of  its  head  one  would 
associate  it  with  the  Porpoises,  while  by  its 
paddles  and  its  long  tail  it  reminds  one 
of  the  whole  group  of  Cetaceans  to  which 
the  Porpoises  belong;  by  its  crocodili- 
an teeth,  its  ribs,  and  its  breast-bone, 
it  seems  allied  to  Reptiles;  and  by  its 
uniform  neck,  not  distinguished  fitHn  tbe 
body,  and  the  structure  of  the  back-bone, 
it  recalls  the  Fishes. 

Another  most  curious  member  of  this 
group  is  the  Plesiosaurus,  odd  Saurian 
(Figure  2).  By  its  disproportionately 
long  and  flexible  neck,  and  its  small,  flat 


Fig.  1 
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Lead,  it  unquestionably  foreshadows  the 
Serpents,  while  by  the  structure  of  the 
back-bone,  the  limbs,  and  the  tail,  it  \b, 
closely  allied  with  the  Ichthyosaurus.  Its 
flappers  are,  however,  more  slender,  less 
clumsy,  and  were,  no  doubt,  adapted  to 
more  rapid  motion  than  the  fins  of  the 
Ichthyosaurus,  while  its  tail  is  shorter  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  length  of  the  an- 
imaL  It  seems  [arobable,  from  its  general 
structure,  that  the  Ichthyosaurus  moved 
Hke  a  Fish,  chiefly  by  the  flapping  of  the 
tail,  aided  by  the  fins,  while  in  the  Plesio- 
saurus  the  tail  must  have  been  much  less 
efficient  as  a  locomotiYe  organ,  and  the 
long,  snake-like,  flexible  neck  no  doubt 
rendered  the  whole  body  more  agile  and 
rapid  in  its  movements.  In  comparing 
the  two,  it  may  be  said,  that,  as  a  whole, 
the  IchthyosauroSi  though  belonging  by 


its  structure  to  the  class  of  BeptHes,  has 
a  closer  external  resemblance  to  the  Fish- 
es, while  the  Flesiosaurus  is  more  decid- 
edly reptilian  in  character.  If  there  ex- 
ists any  animal  in  our  waters,  not  yet 
known  to  naturalists,  answering  to  the 
descriptions  of  the  "  Sea -Serpent,"  it 
must  be  closely  allied  to  the  Flesiosau- 
rus. The  occurrence  in  the  fresh  wap- 
ters  of  North  America  of  a  Fish,  the  Le- 
pidosteus,  which  is  closdy  alHed  to  the 
fossil  Fishes  firand  with  the  Flesiosaurus 
in  the  Jurassic  beds,  renders  such  a  sup- 
position probable. 

Of  all  these  strange  old  fonxte,  so  sin- 
gularly uniting  features  of  Fishes  and 
Reptiles,  none  has  given  rise  to  more 
discussion  than  the  Fterodactylus,  (Fig- 
ure 8,)  another  of  the  Saurian  tribe,  asso- 
ciated, however,  with  Birds  by  some  nat- 


uralists, on  account  of  its  large  wing- 
like appendages.  From  the  extraordi- 
nary length  of  its  anterior  limbs,  they 
have  generally  been  described  as  wings, 
and  the  animal  is  usually  represented  as 
a  flying  Reptile.  But  if  we  consider  its 
whde  structure,  this  does  not  seem  prob- 
able, and  I  believe  it  to  have  been  an 
VOL.  xn.  15 


essentially  aquatic  animal,  moving  afl^r 
the  fashion  of  the  Sea-Turtle.  Its  so- 
called  wings  resemble  in  structure  the 
firont  paddles  of  the  Sea-Turtles  far  more 
than  Uie  wings  of  a  Bird ;  differing  from 
them,  indeed,  only  by  the  extraordinary 
lengdi  of  the  inner  toe,  while  the  outer 
ones   are  comparatively  much  shorter. 
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But,  notwithstanding  this  difference,  the 
hand  of  the  Pterodactylus  is  constructed 
like  that  of  an  aquatic  swimming  marine 
Reptile ;  and  I  believe,  that,  if  we  repre- 
sent it  with  its  long  neck  stretched  upon 
the  water,  its  large  head  furnished  with 
poweriul,  well-armed  jaws,  ready  to  dive 
after  the  innumerable  smaller  animals 
living  in  the  same  ocean,  we  shall  have  a 
more  natural  picture  of  its  habits  than  if 
we  consider  it  as  a  flying  animal,  which  it 
is  generall/  supposed  to  have  been.  It 
has  not  the  powerful  breast-bone,  with  the 
large  projecting  keel  along  the  middle 
line,  such  as  exists  in  all  the  flying  ani- 
mals. Its  breast-bone,  on  the  contrary, 
is  thin  and  flat,  like  that  of  the  present 
Sea-Turtle ;  and  if*  it  moved  through  the 
water  by  the  help  of  its  long  flappers,  as 
the  SearTurtle  does  now,  it  coidd  well 
dispense  with  that  powered  construction 
of  the  breast-bone  so  essential  to  all  ani- 
mals which  fly  through  the  air.  Again, 
the  powerful  teeth,  long  and  conical, 
placed  at  considerable  intervals  in  the 
jaw,  constitute  a  feature  common  to  all 
predaceous  aquatic  animals,  and  would 
seem  to  have  been  utterly  useless  in  a 
flying  animal  at  that  time,  since  there 
were  no  aerial  beings  of  any  size  to  prey 
upon.  The  Dragon-Flies  found  in  the 
same  deposits  with  the  Pterodactylus  were 
certainly  not  a  game  requiring  so  power- 
ful a  battery  of  attack. 

The  Fishes  of  the  Jurassic  sea  were 
exceedingly  numerous,  but  were  all  of 
the  Ganoid  and  Selachian  tribes.  It 
would  weary  the  reader,  were  I  to  intro- 
duce here  any  detailed  description  of 
them,  but  they  were  as  numerous  and 
varied  as  those  living  in  op-  present  wa- 
ters. There  was  the  Hybodus,  with  the 
marked  furrows  on  the  spines  and  the 
strong  hooks  along  their  margin,  —  the 
huge  Chimera,  with  its  long  whip,  its 
curved  bone  over  the  back,  and  its  par- 
rot-like bill,  —  the  Lepidotus,  with  its 
large  square  scales,  its  large  head,  its 
numerous  rows  of  teeth,  one  within  an- 
other, forming  a  powerful  grinding  ap- 
paratus, —  the  MicTodon,  with  its  round, 
flat  body,  its  jaw  paved  with  small  grind- 


ing teeih, — the  swift  Aspidorhynchus, 
with  its  long,  slender  body  and  massive 
tail,  enabling  it  to  strike  the  water  pow- 
erfully and  dart  forward  with  great  ra- 
pidity. There  were  also  a  host  of  small 
Fishes,  comparing  with  those  above  men- 
tioned as  our  Perch,  Herring,  Smelts, 
etc.,  compare  with  our  larger  Fishes; 
but,  whatever  their  size  or  form,  all  the 
Fishes  of  those  days  had  the  same  hard 
scales  fitting  to  each  other  by  hooks,  in- 
stead of  the  thin  membranous  scales  over- 
lapping each  other  at  the  edge,  like  the 
common  Fishes  of  more  modem  times. 
The  smaller  Fishes,  no  doubt,  afibrded 
food  to  the  larger  ones,  and  to  the  aquat- 
ic Reptiles.  Indeed,  in  parts  of  the  in- 
testines of  the  Ichthyosauri,  and  in  their 
petrified  excrements,  have  been  found 
the  scales  and  teeth  of  these  smaller  Fish- 
es perfectly  preserved.  It  is  amazing  that 
we  can  learn  so  much  of  the  habits  of  life 
of  these  past  creatures,  and  know  even 
what  was  the  food  of  animals  existing 
countless  ages  before  man  was  created. 

There  are  traces  of  Mammalia  in  the 
Jurassic  deposits,  but  they  were  of  those 
inferior  kinds  known  now  as  Marsupials, 
and  no  complete  specimens  have  yet  been 
found. 

The  Articulates  were  largely  repre- 
sented in  this  epoch.  There  were  al- 
ready in  the  vegetation  a  number  of 
Gymnosperms,  affording  more  favorable 
nourishment  for  Insects  than  the  forests 
of  earlier  times ;  and  we  accordingly 
find  that  class  in  larger  numbers  than 
ever  before,  though  still  meagre  in  com- 
parison with  its  present  representation/ 
Crustacea  were  numerous,  —  those  of  the 
Shrimp  and  Lobster  kinds  prevailing, 
though  in  some  of  the  Lobsters  we  have 
the  first  advance  towards  the  highest  class 
of  Crustacea  in  the  expansion  of  the  trans- 
verse diameter  now  so  characteristic  of  the 
Crabs.  Among  MoUusks  we  have  a  host 
of  gigantic  Ammonites ;  and  the  naked 
Cephalopods,  which  were  in  later  times 
to  become  the  prominent  representatives 
of  that  class,  already  begin  to  make  their 
appearance.  Among  Radiates,  some  of 
the  higher  kinds  of  Echinoderms,  the 
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OpHiirans  and  Ecfainoids,  take  the  place 
I  Ckf  the  CriiKnds,  and  the  Acalephian  Cor- 
'  ak  give  waj  to  the  Astrsan  and  Mean- 

drina-like  types,  resembling  the  Bee^ 

Builders  of  the  present  time. 

I  have  spoken  especially  of  the  inhab- 
itants o£  the  Jurasac  sea  lying  between 
England  and  France,  because  it  was 
there  that  were  first  found  the  remains 
of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  and  lar- 
gest Jurassic  animals.  But  wherever  these 
deposits  have  been  inyestigated,  the  re- 
mains contained  in  them  reveal  the  same 
d^ganic  character,  though,  of  course,  we 
find  the  land  Reptiles  only  where  there 
happen  to  have  been  marshes,  the  aquat- 
ic Saurians  wherever  large  estuaries  or 
bays  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  com- 
ing in  near  shore,  so  that  their  bones 
were  preserved  in  the  accumulations  of 
mud  or  clay  constantly  collecting  in  such 
localities,— the  Crustacea,  Shells,  or  Sea- 
Urchins  on  the  old  sea-beaches,  the  Cor- 
ah in  the  neighborhood  of  coral  reefs, 
and  so  on.  In  short,  the  distribution  of 
animals  then  as  now  was  in  accordance 
with  their  nature  and  habits,  and  we 
ahall  seek  vainly  for  them  in  the  localities 
-whiSte  they  did  not  belong. 

But  when  I  say  that  the  character  of 
the  Jurasac  animals  is  the  same,  I  mean, 
that,  wherever  a  Jurassic  sea-shore  oc- 
curs, be  it  in  France,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, or  elsewhere  throughout  the  world, 
the  Shells,  Crustacea,  or  other  animals 
found  upon  it  have  a  special  character, 
and  are  not  to  be  confounded  by  any  one 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  these  fbsals 
with  the  Shells  or  Crustacea  of  any  pre- 
ceding or  subsequent  time, — that,  where 
a  Jurassic  marsh  exists,  the  land  Reptiles 
inhabiting  it  are  Jurassic,  and  neither 
Triassic  nor  Cretaceous,— that  a  Jurassic 
coral  reef  is  built  of  Corals  belonging  as 
distinctly  to  the  Jurassic  creation  as  the 
Corals  on  the  Florida  reefs  belong'  to  the 
present  creation, — that,  where  some  Ju- 
rassic bay  or  inlet  is  disclosed  to  us  with 
the  Fishes  ancientiy  inhabiting  it,  they 
are  as  characteristic  of  their  time  as  are 
the  Fishes  of  Massachusetts  Bay  now. 


And  not  only  so,  but,  while  this  unity 
of  creation  prevails  throughout  the  en- 
tire epoch  as  a  whole,  there  is  the  same 
variety  of  geographical  distribution,  the 
same  circumscription  of  faunse  within  dis- 
tinct zoological  provinces,  as  at  the  pres* 
ent  time.  The  Fishes  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  are  not  the  same  as  those  of  Ches- 
apeake Bay,  nor  those  of  Chesapeake 
Bay  the  same  as  those  of  Pamlico  Sound, 
nor  those  of  Pamlico  Sound  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Florida  coast  This  d^ 
vision  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  into 
given  areas  within  which  certain  com- 
binations of  animals  and  plants  are  con- 
fined is  not  peculiar  to  the  present  cre- 
ation, but  has  prevailed  in  all  times, 
though  with  ever -increasing  diversity, 
as  the  surface  of  the  earth  itself  assum- 
ed a  greater  variety  of  climatic  con- 
ditions. D'Orbigny  and  others  were 
mistaken  in  assuming  that  faunal  differ- 
ences have  been  introduced  only  in  the 
last  geological  epochs.  Besides  these  ad- 
joining zoolc^cal  faunas,  each  epoch  is 
divided,  as  we  have  seen,  into  a  number 
of  periods,  occupying  succestnve  levels 
one  above  another,  and  differing  specifi- 
cally from  each  other  in  time  as  zoological 
provinces  differ  fix>m  each  other  in  space. 
In  short,  every  epoch  is  to  be  looked  up- 
on from  two  points  of  view :  as  a  unit, 
complete  in  itself,  having  one  character 
throughout,  and  as  a  stage  in  the  pro- 
gress ve  history  of  the  world,  forming  part 
of  an  organic  whole. 

As  the  Jurassic  epoch  was  ushered  in 
by  the  upheaval  of  the  Jura,  so  its  dose 
was  marked  by  the  upheaval  of  that  sys- 
tem of  mountains  called  the  Cdte  d'Or. 
With  this  latter  upheaval  began  the  Cre- 
taceous epoch,  which  we  will  examine 
with  special  reference  to  its  subdivision 
into  periods,  since  the  periods  in  this 
epoch  have  been  clearly  distinguished, 
and  investigated  with  especial  care.  I 
have  alluded  in  the  preceding  article  to 
the  inmiediate  contact  of  the  Jurassic 
and  Cretaceous  epochs  in  Switzerland, 
affording  peculiar  facilities  for  the  direct 
comparisonof  their  organic  remains.  But 
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the  Cretaceous  depodts  are  well  known, 
not  only  in  this  inland  sea  of  ancient 
Switzerland,  but  in  a  number  of  £iut>* 
pean  basins,  in  France,  in  the  Pyreneesi 
on  the  Mediterranean  shores,  and  also  in 
Syria,  Egypt,  India,  and  Southern  A£Hh 
ca,  as  well  as  on  our  own  continent.  In 
all  these  localities,  the  Cretaceous  re- 
mains,  like  those  of  the  Jurassic  epoch, 
have  one  orgMiic  character,  distinct  and 
unique.  This  fact  is  especially  significant, 
because  the  contact  of  their  respective  de* 
posits  is  in  many  localities  so  immediate 
and  continuous  that  it  affords  an  admira- 
ble test  for  the  development-theory.  If 
this  is  the  true  mode  <^  origin  of  animals, 
those  of  the  later  Jurassic  beds  must  be 
the  progenitors  of  those  of  the  earlier  Cre- 
taceous deposits.  Let  us  see  now  how 
fai  this  agrees  with  our  knowledge  of  the 
physiological  laws  of  development. 

Take  firstthedass  of  Fishes.  We  have 
seen  that  in  the  Jurassic  periods  there 
were  none  of  our  common  Fishes,  none 
corresponding  to  our  Herring,  Pickerel^ 
Mackerel,  and  the  like,  —  no  Fishes,  in 
short)  with  thin  membranous  scales,  but 
that  the  class  was  represented  exclusive- 
ly by  those  with  hard,  flint-like  scales, 
In  the  Cretaceous  epoch,  however,  we 
come  suddenly  upon  a  horde  <^  Fishes 
corresponding  to  our  smaller  common 
Fishes  of  the  Pickerel  and  Herring  tribes, 
but  principally  of  the  kinds  found  now 
in  tropical  waters;  there  are  none  like 
our  Cods,  Haddocks,  etc.,'such  as  are  found 
at  present  in  the  colder  seas.  The  Fish- 
es of  the  Jurassic  epoch  corresponding  to 
our  Sharks  and  l^katesand  Gar-Pikes  still 
exist,  but  in  much  smaller  proportion, 
while  these  more  modem  kinds  are  very 
numerous.  Indeed,  a  classification  of 
the  Cretaceous  Fishes  would  correspond 
very  nearly  to  one  founded  on  those  now 
living.  Shall  we,  then,  suppose  that  the 
large  reptilian  Fishes  of  the  Jurassic 
time  began  suddenly  to  lay  numerous 
broods  of  these  smaller,  more  modem, 
scaly  Fishes  ?  Aud  shall  we  account  for 
the  diminution  of  the  previous  forms  by 
supposing  that  in  order  to  give  a  fair 
chance  to  the  new  kinds  they  brought 


them  forth  in  large  numbers,  while  thej 
reproduced  their  own  kind  less  abundant-  ^^ 
ly  ?  According  to  very  careful  esdmates,  ^B 
if  we  accept  this  view,  the  progeny  of 
the  Jurassic  Fishes  must  have  borne  a 
proportion  of  about  ninety  per  cent  of 
entirely  new  t}'pes  to  some  ten  per  eent 
of  those  resembling  the  parents.  One 
would  like  a  fact  or  two  on  which  to  rest 
so  very  extraordinary  a  reversal  of  all 
known  ph3rsiological  laws  of  reproduction, 
but,  unhappily,  there  is  not  one. 

Stiill  more  unaccountable,  upon  any 
theory  of  development  according  to  or- 
dinary laws  of  reproduction,  are  those 
unique,  isolated  types  limited  to  a  single 
epoch,  or  sometimes  even  to  a  single  pe* 
riod.  There  are  some  very  remarkable 
instances  of  this  in  the  Cretaceous  de- 
posits. To  make  my  statement  clearer, 
I  will  say  a  word  of  tiie  sequence  of  these 
deposits  and  their  division  into  periods. 

These  Cretaceous  beds  were  at  first 
divided  only  into  three  sets,  called  the 
Neocomian,  or  lower  deposits,  the  Green- 
Sands,  or  middle  deposits,  and  the  Chalk, 
or  upper  deposits.  The  Neocomian,  the 
lower  division,  was  afterwards  subdivided 
into  three  sets  of  beds,  called  the  Lower, 
Middle,  and  Upper  Neocomian  by  some 
geologists,  the  Yalengian,  Neocomian, 
and  Urgonian  by  others.  These  three 
periods  are  not  only  traced  in  immedi- 
ate succession,  one  above  another,  in  the 
transverse  cut  before  described,  across 
the  mountain,  of  Chaumont,  near  Neuf- 
ch&tel,  but  they  are  also  traced  almost 
on  one  levd  along  the  plain  at  the  foot 
of  the  Jura.  It  is  evident  that  by  some 
disturbance  of  the  surface  the.  eastern 
end  of  the  range  was  raised  slightly, 
lifting  the  lower  or  Yalengian  deposits 
out  of  the  water,  so  that  they  remain 
uncovered,  and  the  next  set  of  deposite, 
the  Neocomian,  is  accumulated  along  their 
base,  while  these  in  their  turn  are  slight- 
ly raised,  and  the  Urgonian  beds  are 
accumulated  against  them  a  little  lower 
down.  They  fbUow  ,each  other  from  east 
to  west  in  a  narrower  area,  just  aa  the 
Azoic,  Silurian,  and  Devonian  depoeita 
follow  each  other  firom  north  to  south  ia 
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the  DorOieni  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  Cretaceous  deposits  have  been  inti- 
c  matelj  studied  in  varioos  localities  by 
-  different  geologists,  and  are  now  subdi- 
Tided  into  at  least  ten,  or  it  may  be  fifteen 
or  sixteen  distinct  periods,  as  they  stand 
at  present  This  is,  howeyer,  but  the 
b^;inniag  of  the  work ;  and  the  recent 
investigations  of  the  French  geologist, 
Coquand,  indicate  that  several  of  these 
periods  at  least  are  susceptible  of  ftuther 
subdivision.  I  present  here  a  table  enu- 
merating the  periods  of  the  Cretaceous 
epoch  best  known  at  present,  in  their 
sequence,  because  I  want  to  show  how 
sharply  and  in  how  arbitrary  a  maimer, 
if  I  may  so  express  it,  new  forms  are  in- 
troduced. The  names  are  simply  derived 
from  the  localities,  or  from  some  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  locality  where 
each  period  has  been  studied. 


Cretaceous 


I  Chalk. 

I  Chalk  Mmrl. 


Green  Sands. 


TahU    of  Periods   in   the 
Epoch, 
Ifaestrichtian 
S«nonian 
Tnronian  .    . 
Cenomanimn 
4Jbian  .    .    . 
Aptian    .    . 
Rhodanian 
Urgonian    . 
Neocomian 
Yalengian  . 

One  of  the  most  pectdiar  and  distinct 
of  those  unique  types  alluded  to  above  is 
that  of  the  Rudistes,  a  singular  Bivalve, 
in  which  the  lower  valve  is  very  deep 
and  conical,  while  the  i^per  valve  sets  in- 
to it  as  into  a  oup.  The  subjoined  wood- 
cut represents  such  a  Bivalve.    These 


I  Wealden. 


Bndistes  are  found  suddenly  in  the  Urgo- 
nian deposits ;  tiiere  are  none  in  the  two 
preceding  sets  of  beds;  they  disappear 
in  the  three  following  periods,  and  reap- 
pear again  in  great  numbers  in  the  Ceno- 
manian,  Turonian,  and  Senonian  periods, 
and  disappear  again  in  the  succeeding 
one.  These  can  hardly  be  missed  from 
any  negligence  or  oversight  in  the  exam- 
ination of  these  deposits,  for  they  are  by 
no  means  rare.  They  are  found  always 
in  great  numbers,  occupying  crowded 
beds,  like  Oysters  in  the  present  time. 
So  numerous  are  they,  where  they  occur 
at  all,  chat  the  deposits  containing  them 
are  oalled  by  many  naturalists  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  bank  of  Ru- 
distes. Which  of  the  ordinary  Bivalves, 
then,  gave  rise  to  this  very  remarkable 
form  in  the  class,  allowed  it  to  die  out, 
and  revived  it  again  at  various  inter- 
vals ?  This  is  by  no  means  the  only  in- 
stance of  the  same  kind.  There  are  a 
number  of  types  making  their  appear- 
ance suddenly,  lasting  during  one  pe- 
riod or  during  a  succession  of  periods, 
and  then  disappearing  forever,  while 
others,  like  the  Rudistes,  come  in,  vanish, 
and  reappear  at  a  later  time. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  advocates  of 
the  developmentrtheory  do  not  state  their 
views  as  I  have  here  presented  them. 
On  the  contrary,  they  protest  against 
any  idea  <^  sudden,  violent,  abrupt 
changes,  and  maintain  that  by  slow  and 
imperceptible  modifications  during  im- 
mense periods  of  time  these  new  types 
have  been  introduced:  without  involving 
any  infringement  of  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses of  development ;  and  they  account 
for  the  entire  absence  of  corroborative 
facts  in  the  past  history  of  animals  by 
what  they  ciJl  the  "  imperfection  of  the 
geologicaJ  record."  Now,  while  I  admit 
that  our  knowledge  of  geology  is  still  very 
incomplete,  I  assert  that  just  where  the 
direct  sequence  of  geological  deposits  is 
needed  for  this  evidence,  we  have  it 
The  Jurassic  beds,  without  a  single  mod- 
em scaly  Fish,  are  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  Cretaceous  beds,  in  which  the 
Fishes  of  that  kind  are  proportionately 
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almost  as  numerous  as  they  are  now ; 
and  between  these  two  sets  of  deposits 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  anj  transition  or 
intermediate  form  to  unite  the  reptilian 
Fishes  of  the  Jurassic  with  the  cmnmon 
Fishes  of  the  Cretaceous  times.  Again, 
the  Cretaceous  beds  in  which  the  crowded 
banks  of  Rudistes,  so  singular  and  unique 
in  form,  first  make  their  appearance,  fol- 
low immediately  upon  those  in  which  all 
the  Bivalves  are  of  an  entirely  different 
character.  In  short,  the  deposits  of  this 
year  along  any  searcoast  or  at  the  mouth 
of  any  of  our  rivers  do  not  follow  more 
directly  upon  those  of  last  year  than  do 
these  successive  sets  of  beds  of  past  ages 
follow  upon  each  other.  In  making  these 
statements,  I  do  not  forget  the  immense 
length  of  the  geological  periods ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  ftilly  accede  to  it,  and  believe 
that  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been  under- 
rated than  overstated.  But  let  it  be  in- 
creased a  thousand-fold,  the  fiM^  remains, 
that  these  new  types  occur  commonly  at 
the  dividing  line  where  one  period  joins 
the  next,  just  on  the  margin  of  both. 

For  years  I  have  collected  daily  among 
some  of  these  deposits,  and  I  know  the 
Sea- Urchins,  Corals,  Fishes,  Crustacea, 
and  Shells  of  those  old  shores  as  well 
as  I  know  those  of  Nahant  Beach,  and 
there  is  nothing  more  striking  to  a  nat- 
uralist than  the  sudden,  abrupt  changes 
of  species  in  passing  from  one  to  another. 
In  the  second  set  of  Cretaceous  beds,  the 
Neocomian,  there  is  found  a  little  Tere- 
bratula  (a  small  Bivalve  Shell)  in  im- 
mense quantities :  they  may  actually  be 
collected  by  the  bushel  Pass  to  the  Ur- 
gonian  beds,  resting  directly  upon  the 
Neocomian,  and  there  is  not  one  to  be 
found,  and  an  entirely  new  species  comes 
in.  There  is  a  peculiar  Spatangus  (Sea- 
Urchin)  found  throughout  the  whole  se- 
ries of  beds  in  which  this  Terebratula 
occurs.  At  the  same  moment  that  yon 
miss  the  Shell,  the  Sea -Urchin  disap- 
pears also,  and  another  takes  its  place. 
Now,  admitting  for  a  moment  that  the 
later  can  have  grown  out  of  the  earlier 
forms,  I  maintain,  that,  if  this  be  so,  the 
change  is  immediate,  sudden,  without 


any  gradual  transitions,  and  is,  thereferey 
whoUy  inconsistent  with  all  our  known 
physiological  laws,  as  well  as  with  the 
transmutation-th^ry. 

There  is  a  very  singular  group  of  Am- 
monites in  the  Cretaceous  epoch,  which, 
were  it  not  for  the  suddenness  of  its  ap- 
pearance, might  seem  rather  to  favor  the 
development-theory,  from  its  great  vari- 
ety of  closely  allied  forms.  We  have 
traced  the  Chambered  Shells  from  the 
straight,  simple  ones  of  the  earliest  epochs 
up  to  the  intricate  and  closely  coiled  forms 
of  the  Jurasflic  epoch.  In  the  so-called 
Portland  stone,  belonging  to  the  upper 
set  qS  Jurassic  beds,  there  is  only  one 
type  of  Ammonite ;  but  in  the  Cretaceous 
beds,  immediately  above  it,  there  set  in 
a  number  of  different  genera  and  distinct 
species,  including  the  most  fantastic  and 
seemingly  abnormal  forms.  It  is  as  if 
the  close  coil  by  which  these  shells  had 
been  characterized  during  the  Middle 
Age  had  been  suddenly  broken  up  and 
decomposed  into  an  endless  variety  of 
outlines.  Some  of  these  new  types  still 
retain  the  coil,  but  the  whorls  are  much 
less  compact  than  before,  as  in  the  Cri- 


oceras ;  in  others,  the  direction  (^  the  coil 
is  so  changed  as  to  make  a  spiraeas  in  the 
Turrilites ;  or  the  shell  starts  with  a  coil. 
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then  proceeds  in  a  straight  line,  and 
changes  to  a  curve  again  at  the  other 
.extx-emity.  as  in  the  Ancyloceras,  or  in 


the  Scaphites,  in  which  the  first  coil  is 
somewhat  closer  than  in  the  Ancyloceras ; 


or  the  tendency  to  a  coil  is  reduced  to 
a  single  curre,  so  as  to  give  the  shell  the 
outline  of  a  horn,  as  in  the  Toxoceras ; 


or  the  coQ  is  entirely  lost,  and  the  shell 
reduced  to  its  primitive  straight  form,  as 
in  the  Baculites,  which,  except  for  their 


undulating  partitions,  might  be  mistaken 
for  the  Orthoceratites  of  the  Silurian  and 
Devonian  epochs.  I  have  presented  here 


but  a  few  species  of  these  extraordinary 
Cretaceous  Ammonites,  and,  strange  to 
say,  with  this  breaking-up  of  the  type  into 
a  number  of  fantastic  and  often  contort- 
ed shapes,  it  disappears.  It  is  singular 
that  forms  so  unusual  and  so  contrary 
to  the  previous  regularity  of  this  group 
should  accompany  its  last  stage  of  exist- 
ence, and  seem  to  shadow  forth  by  their 
strange  contortions  the  final  dissolution 
of  their  type.  When  I  look  upon  a  col- 
lection of  these  old  shells^  I  can  never 
divest  myself  of  an  impression  that  the 
contortions  of  a  death-struggle  have  been 
made  the  pattern  of  living  types,  and 
with  that  the  whole  group  has  ended. 

Now  shall  we  infer  that  the  compact, 
closely  coiled  Anunonites  of  the  Jurassic 
deposits,  while  continuing  their  own  kind, 
brought  forth  a  variety  of  other  kinds,  and 
so  distributed  these  new  organic  elements 
as  to  produce  a  large  number  of  distinct 
genera  and  species  ?  I  confess  that  these 
ideas  are  so  contrfi*y  to  all  I  have  learn- 
ed fix)m  Nature  in  the  course  of  a  long 
life  that  I  should  be  forced  to  renounce 
completely  the  results  of  my  studies  in 
Embryology  and  Falaoontology  before  I 
could  adopt  these  new  views  of  the  ori- 
gin of  species.  And  while  the  distin- 
guished originator  of  this  theory  is  enti- 
tled to  our  highest  respect  for  his  scien- 
tific researches,  yet  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  most  conclusive  evidence 
brought  forward  by  him  and  his  adher- 
ents is  of  a  negative  character,  drawn 
firom  a  science  in  which  they  do  not  pre- 
tend to  have  made  personal  investiga- 
tions, that  of  Geology,  while  the  proofs 
they  ofier  us  from  their  own  departments 
of  science,  those  of  Zoology  and  Botany, 
are  derived  fi-om  observations,  still  very 
incomplete,  upon  domesticated  animals 
and  cultivated  plants,  which  can  never 
be  made  a  test  of  the  origin  of  wild  se- 
cies.* 

•  The  advocates  of  the  development-theory 
allnde  to  the  metamorphosis  of  animals  and 
plants  as  supporting  their  view  of  a  change  of 
one  species  into  another.  They  compare  the 
passage  of  a  common  leaf  into  the  calyx  or 
crown-leaves  in  plants,  or  that  of  a  larva  into 
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In  mj  next  article  I  shall  show  the  rela-  son  to  believe  that  the  gigantic  Manuna- 

tion  between  the  Cretaceoas  and  Teitiarj  lia  of  more  modem  times  were  derired 

epochs,  and  see  whether  there  is  any  rea>  from  the  Beptiles  of  the  Secondary  age. 

m  perfect  insect,  to  the  passage  of  one  species  of  phenomena,  showing  it  to  be  a  norm,  not 

into  another.  The  only  objection  to  this  arga-  a  single  instance  of  the  other  has  erer  been 

ment  seems  to  be,  that,  whereas  Katore  daily  known  to  occur  either  in  the  animal  or  in  th« 

presents  us  myriads  of  examples  of  the  one  set  reg^table  kingdom. 


THE  WHITE-THROATED  SPARROW. 

Hark  !  't  is  onr  Northern  Nightingale  that  singn 
In  far-off,  leafy  cloisters,  dork  and  cool, 
Flinging  his  flute-notes  bounding  from  the  skies  I 

Thou  wild  musician  of  the  mountain-streams, 
Most  tuneful  minstrel  of  the  forest-choirs, 
Bird  of  all  grace  and  harmony  of  soul. 
Unseen,  we  hail  thee  for  thy  blissful  voice  1 

Up  in  yon  tremulous  mist  where  morning  wakes 

Illimitable  shadows  from  their  dark  abodes, 

Or  in  this  woodland  glade  tumultuous  grown 

With  all  the  murmurous  language  of  the  trees, 

No  blither  presence  fills  the  vocal  space. 

The  wandering  rivulets  dancing  throngh  the  grass, 

The  gambols,  low  or  loud,  of  insect-Ii^, 

The  cheerfiil  call  of  cattle  in  the  vales, 

Sweet  natural  sounds  of  the  contented  hours,  — 

All  seem  less  jubilant  when  thy  song  begins. 

Deep  in  the  shade  we  He  and  listen  long ; 
For  human  converse  well  may  pause,  and  man 
Learn  from  such  notes  fresh  hints  of  praise. 
That  upward  swelling  from  thy  gratefbl  tribe 
Circles  the  hiUs  with  melodies  of  joy. 
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THE  FLEUBr-DE-LIS  IN  FLORIDA. 


[  In  the  July  number  of  this  roagarine  ib  a  sketch  of  tiie  attempt  of  the  Hugaenots,  under  the 
aaquces  of  Ooligny,  to  found  a  colony  at  Port  Bpyal.  Two  years  later,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  establish  a  Protestant  community  on  the  banks  of  the  Biver  St  John's,  in  Florida.  The 
ibUowing  paper  embodies  the  substance  of  the  letters  and  nanatiyes  of  the  actors  in  this 
■tiiking  episode  of  American  history.] 


CHAPTER  I. 

Ok  the  25tli  of  Jtme,  1564,  a  French 
flquadran  anchoired  a  second  time  off  the 
mootli  of  the  Biver  of  May.  There  were 
three  Teaiek,  the  smallest  of  sizly  tons, 
the  largest  of  one  faondred  and  twenty, 
all  crowded  with  men.  Ben^  de*  Laa- 
donni^re  held  command.  He  was  of  a 
noble  race  of  Poiton,  attached  to  the 
House  of  Chltillon,  of  which  Cohgny  was 
the  head ;  pious,  we  are  told,  and  an  ex- 
cellent marine  officer.  An  engraving, 
pmporting  to  be  his  likeness,  shows  us  a 
slender  figure,  leaning  against  the  mast, 
booted  to  the  thigh,  with  slonched  hat 
and  plume,  slashed  doublet,  and  short 
doak.  His  thin  oval  fiice,  with  curled 
moustache  and  dose -trimmed  lieard, 
wears  a  thou^tful  and  somewhat  pen- 
sive look,  as  if  already  shadowed  by  the 
destiny  that  awaited  him. 

The  intervening  year  since  Bibauf  s 
voyage  had  been  a  dai^  and  deadly  year 
for  France.  From  the  peaceful  solitude 
of  the  Biver  of  May,  that  voyager  return^ 
ed  to  a  land  reeking  with  slaughter.  But 
the  carnival  of  bigotry  and  hate  had 
found  a  respite.  .  The  Peace  of  Amboise 
had  been  signed.  The  fierce  monk  chok- 
ed down  his  venom ;  the  soldier  sheathed 
his  sword;  the  assassin,  his  dagger;  rival 
chie&  grasped  hands,  and  masked  their 
rancor  under  hollow  smiles.  The  king 
and  the  qneen- mother,  helpless  amid 
the  storm  of  factions  which  threatened 
their  destruction,  smiled  now  on  Cond^, 
now  on  Guise,  — gave  ear  to  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  or  listened  in  secret  to  the 
^emissaries  of  Theodore  Beza.  Ck>ligny 
was  again  strong  at  Court  He  used  his 
opportunity,  and  solicited  with  success  the 
means  of  renewing  his  enterprise  of  col- 


onization. With  pains  and  seal,  men 
•were  mustered  for  the  work.  In  name, 
•at  least,  they  were  all  Huguenots;  yet 
again,  as  before,  the  staple  of  the  pro- 
jected colony  was  unsound:  soldiers,  paid 
out  of  the  royal  treasury,  hired  artasans 
and  tradesmen,  joined  with  a  swarm  of 
volunteers  fixnn  the  young  Huguenot  no- 
blesse, whose  restless  swords  had  rusted 
in  their  scabbards  since  the  peace.  The 
foundation-stone  was  left  out  There 
were  no  tillers  of  the  soil.  Such,  indeed, 
were  rare  among  the  Huguenots ;  for  the 
dnU  peasants  who  guided  the  plough  clung 
with  blind  tenacity  to  the  ancient  faith. 
Adventurous  gentlemen,  reckless  soldiers, 
•discontented  tradesmen,  all  keen  for  nov- 
elty and  heated  with  dreams  of  wealth,  -* 
these  were  they  who  would  build  for  their 
countty  and  their  religion  an  empire  be- 
yond die  sea. 

l^th  a  few  officers  and  twelve  soldiers, 
Laudonni^re  landed  where  Bibaut  had 
landed  before  him ;  and  as  their  boat 
neared  the  shore,  they  saw  an  Indian 
chief  who  ran  to  meet  them,  whooping 
and  clamoring  welcome  from  afar.  It 
was  Satouriona,  the  savage  potentate  who 
ruled  some  thirty  villages  around  the  low- 
er St  John's  and  northward  along  the 
coast  With  him  came  two  stalwart  sons, 
and  behind  trooped  a  host  of  tribesmen 
arrayed  in  smoke-tanned  deerskins  stain- 
ed with  wild  devices  in  gaudy  colors. 
They  crowded  around  the  voyagers  with 
beaming  visages  and  yelps  of  gratulation. 
The  royal  Satouriona  could  not  contain 
the  exuberance  of  his  joy,  since  in  the 
person  of  the  French  commander  he  rec- 
ognized the  brother  of  the  Sun,  descend- 
ed fitHn  the  skies  to  aid  him  against  his 
great  rival,  Outina. 
Hard  by  stood  the  column  of  stone. 
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graven  with  the  fleorde-lis,  planted  here 
on  the  former  voyage.  The  Indians 
had  crowned  the  mystic  emblem  with 
evergreens,  and  placed  offerings  of  maize 
on  the  ground  before  it ;  for  with  an  af- 
fectionate and  reverent  wonder  they  had 
ever  remembered  the  steel-clad  strangers 
whom,  two  summers  before,  John  Ribaut 
had  led  to  their  shores. 

Five  miles  up  the  St  John's,  or  River  of 
May,  there  stands,  on  the  southern  bank, 
a  hill  some  forty  feet  high,  bddly  thrust- 
ing itself  into  the  broad  and  lazy  waters. 
It  is  now  called  St.  John's  Bluff.  Thither 
the  Frenchmen  repaired,  pushed  through 
the  dense  semi-tropical  forest,  and  climb- 
ed the  steep  acclivity.  Thence  they  sur- 
veyed their  Canaan.  Beneath  them 
moved  the  unruffled  river,  gliding  around 
the  reed-grown  shores  of  marshy  islands, 
the  haunt  of  alligators,  and  betwixt  the 
bordering  expanse  of  wide,  wet  meadows, 
studded  with  island-like  clumps  of  pine 
and  palmetto,  and  bounded  by  the  sunny 
verge  of  distant  forests.  Far  on  their 
right,  seen  by  glimpses  between  the  shag^ 
gy  cedar -boughs,  the  glistening  sea  lay 
stretched  along  the  horizon.  Before,  in 
hazy  distance,  the  softened  green  of  the 
woodlands  was  veined  with  the  mazes 
of  the  countless  interlacing  streams  that 
drain  the  watery  region  behind  St. 
Mary's  and  Fernandina.  To  the  left, 
the  St.  John's  flowed  gleaming  betwixt 
verdant  shores  beyond  whose  portals  lay 
the  £1  Dorado  of  their  dreams.  ^'  Brief- 
ly," writes  Laudonni^re,  *Hhe  place  is 
so  pleasant  that  those  which  are  melan- 
cholicke  would  be  inforced  to  change 
their  humour." 

A  fresh  surprise  awaited  them.  The 
allotted  span  of  mortal  life  was  quadru- 
pled in  that  benign  climate.  Laudon- 
ni^re's  lieutenant,  Ottigny,  ranging  the 
neighboring  forest  with  a  party  of  sol- 
diers, met  a  troop  of  Indians  who  invited 
him  to  their  dwellings.  Mounted  on  the 
back  of  a  stout  savage,  who  plunged 
with  him  through  the  deep  marshes,  and 
guided  him  by  devious  pathways  through 
the  tangled  thickets,  he  arrived  at  length, 
and  beheld  a  wondrous  spectacle.     In 


the  lodge  sat  a  venerable  chief,  who  as- 
sured him  that  he  was  the  fath^  of  five 
successive  generations,  and  that  he  had 
lived  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Op- 
posite, sat  a  still  more  ancient  veteran, 
the  father  of  the  first,  shrunken  to  a  mere 
anatomy,  and  '*  seeming  to  be  rather  a 
dead  carkeis  than  a  living  body."  **  Also," 
pursues  the  history,  *'his  age  was  so 
great  that  the  good  man  had  lost  his 
sight,  and  could  not  speak  one  onely 
word  but  with  exceeding  great  paine." 
Despite  his  dismal  condition,  the  visitor 
was  told  that  he  might  expect  to  live  in 
the  course  of  Nature  thirty  or  forty  years 
more.  As  the  two  patriarchs  sat  £ace  to 
face, -half  hidden  with  their  streaming 
white  hair,  Ottigny  and  his  credulous 
soldiers  looked  firom  one  to  tlie  oiheri 
lost  in  wonder  and  admiration. 

Man  and  Nature  alike  seemed  to  mark 
the  borders  of  the  Biver  of  May  as  the  site 
of  the  new  colony ;  for  here,  around  the 
Indian  towns,  the  harvests  of  maize,  beans, 
and  pumpkins  promised  abundant  food, 
while  the  river  opened  a  ready  way  to 
the  mines  of  gcdd  and  silver  and  the  stores 
of  bairbaric  wealth  which  glittered  be- 
fore the  dreaming  vision  of  the  colonists. 
Yet,  the  better  to  content  himself  and 
his  men,  Laudonni^re  weighed  anchor, 
and  sailed  for  a  time  along  the  neighbor- 
ing coasts.  Returning,  confirmed  in  his 
first  impression,  he  set  forth  with  a  party 
of  officers  and  soldiers  to  explore  the 
borders  of  the  chosen  stream.  The  day 
was  hot  The  sun  beat  fiercely  on  the 
woollen  caps  and  heavy  doublets  of  the 
men,  till  at  length  they  gained  the  shade 
of  one  of  those  deep  forests  df  pine 
where  the  dead  and  sultry  air  is  tiiick 
with  resinous  odors,  and  the  earth,  car- 
peted with  fallen  leaves,  gives  no  sound 
beneath  the  foot  Yet,  in  the  stillness, 
deer  leaped  up  on  all  sides  as  they  moved 
along.  Then  they  emerged  into  sun- 
light A  broad  meadow,  a  running 
brook,  a  lofty  wall  of  encircling  forests. 
The  men  called  it  the  Vale  of  Laudon- 
ni^re.  The  afternoon  was  spent,  and 
the  sun  was  near  its  setting,  when  they 
reached  the  bank  of  the  river.    They 
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strewed  the  groixnd  with  boughs  and 
leaves,  and,  stretched  on  that  sylvan 
conch,  slept  the  sleep  of  travel-worn  and 
wearj  men. 

At  daybreak  they  were  ronsed  by 
sound  of  trumpet  Men  and  officers 
joined  their  voices  in'  a  psalm,  then  be- 
took themselves  to  their  task.  Their 
task  was  the  building  of  a  fort,  and  this 
was  the  chosen  spot  It  was  a  tract  of 
dry  ground  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  im- 
mediately above  St  John's  Bluff.  On  the 
right  was  the  bluff;  on  the  left,  a  marsh ; 
in  front,  the  river ;  behind,  the  forest 

Boats  came  up  the  stream  with  labor- 
ers, tents,  provision,  cannon,  and  tools. 
The  engineers  marked  out  the  Irork  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle ;  and,  from  the 
noble  volunteer  to  the  meanest  artisan, 
all  lent  a  hand  to  complete  it  On  the 
river  side  the  defences  were  a  palisade 
of  timber.  On  the  two  other  sides  were 
a  ditch,  and  a  rampart  of  fascines,  earth, 
and  sods.  At  each  angle  was  a  bas- 
tion, in  one  of  which  was  the  maga- 
zine. TVithin  was  a  spacious  parade, 
and  around  it  various  buildings  for  lodg- 
ing and  storage.  A  large  house  with 
covered  galleries  was  built  on  the  side 
towards  the  river  for  Laudonni^re  and 
his  officers.  In  honor  of  Charles  IX. 
the  fort  was  named  Fort  Caroline. 

Meanwhile,  Satouriona,  '^lord  of  all 
that  country,"  as  the '  narratives  style 
him,  was  seized  with  misgivings,  learn- 
ing these  mighty  preparations.  The 
woik  was  but  begun,  and  all  was  din 
and  confusion  around  the  incipient  fort, 
when  the  startled  Frenchmen  saw  the 
neighboring  height  of  St  John's  swarm- 
ing with  naked  warriors.  The  prudent 
Landonni^e  set  his  men  in  array,  and 
for  a  season  pick  and  spade  were  drop- 
ped for  arqnebuse  and  pike.  The  savage 
potentate  descended  to  the  camp.  The 
artist  Le  Moyne,  who  saw  him,  drew  his 
likeness  from  memory,  —  a  tall,  athletic 
figure,  tattooed  in  tc^en  of  his  rank, 
plumed  with  feathers,  hung  with  strings 
of  beads,  and  girdled  with  tinkling  pieces 
of  metal  which  hung  from  the  belt,  his 
only  garment    He  came  in  regal  state, 


a  crowd  of  wairiors  around  him,  and,  b^ 
advance,  a  troop  of  young  Indians  armed 
with  spears.  Twenty  musicians  followed, 
blowing  a  hideous  discord  through  pipes 
of  reeds.  Arrived,  he  seated  himself  on 
the  ground  "like  a  monkey,"  as  Le 
Moyne  has  it  in  the  grave  Latin  of  his 
"  Brevis  Narratio."  A  council  followed, 
in  which  broken  words  were  aided  by 
signs  and  pantomime.  A  treaty  of  alli- 
ance was  made,  and  Laudonniere  had 
the  folly  to  promise  the  chief  that  he 
would  lend  him  aid  against  his  enemies. 
Siatouriona,  well  pleased,  ordered  his  In- 
dians to  aid  the  French  at  their  work. 
They  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  in  two 
days  the  buildings  of  the  fort  were  all 
thatched  after  the  native  fiuhion  with 
leaves  of  the  palmetto. 

A  word  touching  these  savages.  In 
the  peninsula  of  Florida  were  several 
distinct  Indian  confederaci^,  with  three 
of  which  the  French  were  brought  into 
contact  The  first  was  that  of  Satouri- 
ona. The  next  was  the  potent  confeder- 
.  acy  of  the  Thimagoa,  under  a  chief  call- 
ed Outina,  whose  forty  villages  were  scat- 
tered among  the  lakes  and  forests  around 
the  upper  waters  of  this  remarkable  river. 
The  third  was  that  of  «  Kmg  Fotanon," 
whose  domain  lay  among  the  pine^barrens, 
cypress -swamps,  and  fertile  hummocks, 
westward  and  northwestward  of  the  St 
John's.  The  three  communities  were  at 
deadly  enmity.  Their  social  state  was 
more  advanced  than  that  of  the  wander- 
ing hunter-tribes  ot'  the  North.  They 
were  an  agricultural  people.  Around 
all  their  villages  were  fields  of  maize, 
beans,  and  pumpkins.  The  harvest,  due 
chiefly  to  the  labor  of  the  women,  was 
gathered  into  a  public  granary,  and  on 
this  they  lived  during  three-fourths  of  the 
year,  dispersing  in  winter  to  hunt  among 
the  forests. 

Their  villages  were  clusters  of  huts 
thatched  with  palmetta  In  the  midst 
was  the  dwelling  of  the  chief,  much  lar- 
ger than  the  rest,  and  sometimes  raised 
on  an  artificial  mound.  They  were  in- 
closed with  palisades,  and,  strange  to  say, 
some  of  them  were  approached  by  wide 
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avenues,  artificially  graded,  and  several 
hundred  yards  in  length.  Remains  of 
them  may  still  be  seen,  as  may  also  the 
mounds  in  which  the  Floridians,  like  the 
Hurons  and  various  other  tribes,  collect- 
ed at  stated  intervals  the  bones  of  their 
dead. 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  their 
religion  wUs  sun-worship,  and,  like  other 
wild  AmerioMk  tribes,  they  abounded  in 
"  medicine-men,''  who  combined  the  ftinc- 
tions  of  priest,  physician,  and  necroman- 
cer. 

Social  distinctions  were  sharply  de- 
fined among  them.  Their  chiefs,  whose 
ofliee  was  hereditary,  sometimes  exer- 
cised a  power  almost  absolute.  Each 
village  had  ifes  chief,  subordinate  to  the 
grand  chief  of  the  nation.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  French  narratives,  they  were 
all  kings  or  lords,  vassals  of  the  great 
monarch  Sq^ouriona,  Outina,  or  Potanou. 
AU  these  tribes  are  now  extinct,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  with  precision  their 
tribal  affinities.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  were  the  authors  of  the  mounds 
and  other  remains  at  present  found  in 
various  parts  of  Florida. 

Their  fort  nearly  finished,  and  their 
league  made  with  Satouriona,  the  gold- 
'  hunting  Huguenots  were  eager  to  spy  out 
the  secrets  of  the  interior.  To  this  end 
the  lieutenant,  Ottigny,  went  up  the  river 
in  a  sail-boat  With  him  were  a  few  sol- 
diers and  two  Indians,  the  latter  going 
forth,  says  Laudonni^,  as  if  bound  to  a 
wedding,  keen  for  a  fight  with  the  hated 
Thimagoa,  and  exulting  in  the  havoc  to 
be  wrought  among  them  by  the  magic 
weapons  of  their  white  allies.  They  were 
doomed  to  grievous  disappointment. 

The  Sieur  d'Ottigny  spread  his  sail, 
and  calmly  glided  up  the  dark  waters  of 
the  St  John's.  A  scene  fi-aught  with 
strange  interest  to  the  naturalist  and  the 
lover  of  Nature.  Here,  two  centuries 
later,  the  fiartrams,  father  and  son,  guided 
their  skiff  and  kindled  thdr  nightly  bi- 
vouac-fire ;  and  here,  too,  roamed  Audu- 
bon, with  his  sketch-book  and  his  gun. 
Each  alike  has  left  the  record  of  his 
wanderings,  fi^esh  as  the  woods  and  wa- 


ters that  inspired  it  Slight,  then,  was 
the  change  since  Ottigny,  first  of  white 
men,  steered  his  bark  along  the  still 
breast  of  the  virgin  river.  Before  him, 
like  a  lake,  the  redundant  waters  spread 
far  and  wide ;  and  along  the  low  shoresy 
or  jutting  points,  or  the  waveless  mar- 
gin of  deep  and  sheltered  coves,  towered 
wild,  majestic  forms  of  vegetable  beauty. 
Here  rose  the  magnolia,  high  abovQ  sur- 
rounding woods ;  but  the  gorgeous  bloom 
had  fallen,  that  a  few  weeks  earlier  stud- 
ded the  verdant  dome  with  silver.  From 
the  edge  of  the  bordering  swamp  the  cy- 
press reared  its  vast  buttressed  column 
and  leafy  canopy.  From  the  rugged 
arms  of  oak  and  pine  streamed  the  graj 
drapery  of  the  long  Spanish  moss,  swayed 
mournfully  in  the  faintest  breeze.  Here 
were  the  tropical  plumage  of  the  pahn, 
the  dark  green  masses  of  the  live-oak, 
the  glistening  verdure  of  wild  orange- 
groves  ;  and  from  out  the  shadowy  thick- 
ets hung  the  wreaths  of  the  jessamine 
and  the  scarlet  trumpets  of  the  bignonia. 

Nor  less  did  the  fruitful  river  teem  with 
varied  forms  of  animal  life.  From  the 
caverns  of  leafy  shade  came  the  gleam 
and  flicker  of  many -colored  plumage. 
The  cormorant,  the  pelican,  the  heron, 
floated  on  the  water,  or  stalked  along 
its  pebbly  brink.  Among  the  sedges,  the 
alligator,  foul  from  his  native  mud,  out- 
stretched his  hideous  length,  or,  sluggish 
and  sullen,  drifted  past  the  boat,  his  grim 
head  level  with  the  surface,  and  each 
scale,  each  folding  of  his  homy  hide,  dis- 
tinctly visible,  as,  with  the  slow  move- 
ment of  distended  paws,  he  balanced 
himself  in  the  water.  When,  at  sunset, 
they  drew  up  their  boat  on  the  strand,  and 
built  their  camp-fire  under  the  arches 
of  the  woods,  the  shores  resounded  with 
the  roaring  of  these  colossal  lizards ;  all 
night  the  forest  rang  with  the  whooping 
of  the  owls ;  and  in  the  morning  the  sul- 
try nusts  that  wrapped  the  river  were 
vocal,  far  and  near,  with  the  clamor  of . 
wild  turkeys. 

Among  such  scenes,  for  twenty  leagues, 
the  adventurous  sail  moved  on.  Fiir  to 
the  right,  beyond  the  silent  waste  of 
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pines,  lay  the  reahn  of  ihe  mighty  Fota- 
noQ.  The  Thimagoa  towns  were  still 
above  them  on-  the  river,  when  they  saw 
three  canoes  of  this  people  at  no  great 
distance  in  front.  Forthwith,  the  two  In- 
dians in  the  boat  were  fevered  with  ex-* 
citement.  With  glittering  eyes  they 
snatched  pike  and  fword,  and  prepared 
for  fight ;  but  the  sage  Ottigny,  bearing 
slowly  down  on  the  strangers,  gave  them 
time  to  run  their  craft  ashore  and  escape- 
to  the  woods.  Then,  landing,  he  ap- 
proached the  canoes,  placed  in  them  a 
few  trinkets,  and  withdrew  to  a  distance. 
The  fugitives  took  heart,  and,  step  by 
step,  returned.  An  amicable  intercourse 
was  opened,  with  assurances  of  friend- 
ship on  the  part  of  the  French,  a  pro- 
cedure viewed  by  Satouriona's  Indians 
with  unspeakable  disgust  and  ire. 

The  ice  thus  broken,  Ottigny  returned 
to  Fort  Caroline  ^  and  a  fortnight  later, 
an  oflElcer  named  Vasseur  sailed  up  the 
river  to  pursue  the  adventure :  for  the 
French,  thinking  that  the  nation  of  the 
Thimagoa  lay  betwixt  them  and  the 
gold-mines,  would  by  no  means  quarrel 
with  th^n,  ai|d  Laudonni^re  repented 
him  already  of  his  rash  pledge  to  Satou- 
nona. 

As  Vasseur  moved  on,  two  Indians 
hailed  him  from  the  shore,  inviting  him 
to  their  dwellings.  He  accepted  their 
guidance,  and  presently  saw  before  him 
the  cornfields  and  palisades  of  an  Indian 
town.  Led  through  the  wond^ng  crowd 
to  the  kxlge  of  the  chief,  MoUua,  Vasseur 
and  his  followers  were  seated  in  the  place 
of  honor  and  plentifully  regaled  with 
fish  and  bread.  The  repast  over,  Mol- 
ina began  his  discourse.  He  told  them 
that  he  was  one  of  the  forty  vassal  chie& 
of  the  great  Outina,  lord  of  all  the  Thi- 
magoa, whose  warriors  wore  armor  of 
gold  and  silver  plate.  He  told  them,  too, 
of  Potanon,  his  enemy,  a  mighty  and  re- 
doubted prince ;  and  of  the  two  kings  of 
the  distant  Appalachian  Mountains,  rich 
beyond  utterance  in  gems  and  gold. 
While  thus,  with  earnest  pantomime  and 
broken  words,  the  chief  discoursed  with 
bis  guests,  Vasseur,  intent  and  eager, 


strove  to  follow  his  meaning;  and  no 
sooner  did  he  hear  of  these  Appalachian 
treasures  than  he  promised  to  join  Outina 
in  war  against  the  two  potenta^  of  the 
mom^tains.  Hereupon  the  sagacious 
Mollua,  wdl  pleased,  promised  that  each 
of  Outina's  vassal  chi^  should  requite 
their  French  allies  with  a  heap  of  gold 
and  silver  two^eet  high*  Thus,  while 
Laudonni^re  stood  pledged  to  Satouri- 
ona,  Vasseur  made  alliance  with  his  mor- 
tal enemy. 

Returning,  he  was  met,  near  the  fort, 
by  one  of  Satouriona's  chiefs,  who  ques- 
tioned him  touching  his  dealings  with  the,- 
Thimagoa.  Vasseur  replied,  that  he  had 
set  upon  ^d  routed  them  with  incredi- 
ble slaughter.  But  as  the  chief,  seeming 
as  yet  unsatisfied,  continued  his  inquiries, 
the  sergeant,  Francis  la  Caille,  drew  his 
sword,  and,  like  Falstaff  before  him,  re- 
enacted  his  deeds  of  valor,  pursuing  and 
thrusting  at  the  imaginary  Thimagoa  as 
they  fled  before  his  fury.  Whereat  the 
chief,  at  length  convinced,  led  the  party 
to  his  lodge,  and  entertained  them  with 
a  certain  savory  decoction  with  which 
the  Indians  were  wont  to  regale  those 
whom  they  delighted  to  honor. 

Elate  at  the  promise  of  a  French  alli- 
ance, Satouriona  had  summoned  his  vas- 
sal chiefs  to  war.  From  the  St.  Mary's 
and  the  Satilla  and  the  distant  Altamaha, 
from  every  quarter  of  his  woodland  realm, 
they  had  mustered  at  his  call.  By  the 
margin  of  the  St.  John's,  the  forest  was 
alive  with  their  bivouacs.  Ten  chiefs 
were  here,  and  some  five  hundred  men. 
And  now,  when  all  was  ready,  Satouri- 
ona reminded  Laudonni^re  of  his  prom- 
ise, and  claimed  its  fnlfiknent;  but  the 
latter  gave  evasive  answers  and  a  virtual 
refiisaL  Stifling  his  rage,  the  chief  pre^ 
pared  to  go  without  him. 

Near  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  fire  was 
kindled,  and  two  large  vessels  <^  water 
placed  beside  it.  Here  Satouriona  took 
his  stand.  His  chiefs  crouched  on  the 
grass  around  him,  and  the  savage  visages 
of  his  five  hundred  warriors  filled  the. 
outer  circle,  their  long  hair  garnished 
with  feathers,  or  covered  with  the  heads 
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and  skins  of  wolves,  panthers,  bears,  or 
eagles.  Satouriona,  looking  towards  the 
country  of  his  enemy,  distorted  his  feat- 
ures to  a  wild  expression  of  rage  and 
hate;  then  muttered  to  himself;  then 
howled  an  invocation  to  his  god,  the  sun ; 
then  besprinkled  the  assembly  with  wa- 
ter from  one  of  the  vessels,  and,  turning 
the  other  upon  the  fire,  suddenly  quench- 
ed it.  " So,"  he  cried,  "may  the  blood 
of  our  enemies  be  poured  out,  and  their 
lives  extinguished ! "  and  the  concourse 
gave  £)rth  an  explosion  of  responsive 
yells,  till  the  shores  resounded  with  the 
wolfish  din. 

The  rites  over,  they  set  forth,  and  in 
a  few  days  returned  exulting  with  thir- 
teen prisoners  and  a  number  of  scalps. 
The  latter  were  hung  on  a  pole  before 
the  royal  lodge,  and  when  night  came, 
it  brought  with  it  a  pandemonium  of 
dancing  and  whooping,  drumming  and 
feasting. 

A  notable  scheme  entered  the  brain 
of  Landonni^re.  Resolved,  cost  what 
it  might,  to  make  a  friend  of  Outana,  he 
conceived  it  a  stroke  of  policy  to  send 
back  to  him  two  of  the  prisoners.  In 
the  morning  he  sent  a  soldier  to  Satou- 
riona  to  demand  them.  The  astonished 
chief  gave  a  fiat  refusal,  adding  that  he 
owed  the  French  no  favors,  for  they  had 
shamefully  broken  faith  with  him.  On 
this,  Laudonni^re,  at  the  head  of  twenty 
soldiers,  proceeded  to  the  Indian  town, 
placed  a  guard  at  the  opening  of  the 
great  lodge,  entered  with  his  arquebus- 
iers,  and  seated  himself  without  ceremo- 
ny in  the  highest  place.  Here,  to  show 
his  displeasure,  he  remained  in  silence 
for  a  half-hour.  At  length  he  spoke,  re- 
newing his  demand.  For  some  moments 
Satouriona  made  no  reply,  then  coldly 
observed  that  the  sight  of  so  many  armed 
men  had  frightened  the  prisoners  away. 
Laudonni^re  grew  peremptory,  when 
the  chieTs  son,  Athore,  went  out,  and 
presently  returned  with  the  two  Indians, 
whom  the  French  led  back  to  Fort  Car- 
oline. 

Satouriona  dissembled,  professed  good- 
will, and  sent  presents  to  the  fort ;  but 


the  outrage  rankled  in  his  savage  breast, 
and  he  never  forgave  it 

Captiun  Yasseur,  with  Arlac,  the  en- 
sign, a  sergeant,  and  ten  soldiers,  embark- 
ed to  bear  the  ill-gotten  gift  to  Outina. 
Arrived,  they  were  showered  with  thanks 
by  that  grateful  potentate,  who,  hasten- 
ing to  avail  himself  of  his  new  alliance, 
invited  them  to  join  in  a  raid  against  his 
neighbor,  Fotanou.  To  this  end,  Arlac 
and  five  soldiers  remained,  while  Yas- 
seur with  the  rest  descended  to  Fart 
Caroline. 

The  warriors  were  mustered,  the  dan- 
ces were  danced,  and  the  songs  were 
sung.  Then  the  wild  cohort  took  up  its 
march.  The  wilderness  through  which 
they  passed  holds  its  distinctive  features 
to  this  day,  —  the  shady  desert  of  the 
pine-barrens,  where  many  a  wanderer  has 
miserably  died,  with  haggard  eye  seek- 
ing in  vain  for  clue  or  guidance  in  the 
pitiless,  inexorable  monotony.  Tet  the 
waste  has  its  oases,  the  "hummocks," 
where  the  live-oaks  are  hung  with  long 
festoons  of  grape-vines,  — where  the  air 
is  sweet  with  woodland  odors,  and  vocal 
with  the  song  of  birds.  Then  the  deep 
cypress -swamp,  where  dark  trunks  rise 
like  the  columns  of  some  vast  sepulchre. 
Above,  the  impervious  canopy  of  leaves ; 
beneath,  a  black  and  root-encumbered 
slough.  Perpetual  moisture  trickles  down 
the  clammy  bark,  while  trunk  and  limb, 
distorted  with  strange  shapes  of  vegeta- 
ble disease,  wear  in  the  gloom  a  sem- 
blance grotesque  and  startling.  Lifeless 
forms  lean  propped  in  wild  disorder 
against  the  living,  and  from  every  rug- 
ged stem  and  lank  limb  outstretched 
hangs  the  dark  drapery  of  the  Spanish 
moss.  The  swamp  is  veiled  in  mourning. 
No  breath,  no  vdce.  A  deathly  still- 
ness, tUl  the  plunge  of  the  alligator,  lash- 
ing the  waters  of  the  black'^agoon,  re- 
sounds with  hollow  echo  through  the 
tomb-like  solitude. 

Next,  the  broad  sunlight  and  the  wide 
savanna.  Wading  breast-deep  in  grass, 
they  view  the  waxy  sea  of  verdure, 
with  headland  and  cape  and  far-reach- 
ing   promontory,   with    distant    coastSy 
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liaay  and  dim,  haTeiu  and  shadowed 
coves,  islands  of  the  magnolia  and  the 
palm,  high,  impending  i^ores  of  the 
molberry  and  the  elm,  the  ash,  hickory, 
and  maple.  Here  the  rich  gordonia^ 
never  out  of  bloom,  sends  down  its 
thirsty  roots  to  drink  at  the  stealing 
brook.  Here  the  halesia  hangs  out  its 
silvery  bells,  the  purple  clusters  of  the 
vutorta  droop  from  the  supporting 
bough,  and  the  coral  blossoms  of  the 
erythryna  glow  in  the  shade  beneath. 
From  tufted  masses  of  sword-like  leaves 
shoot  up  the  tall  spires  of  the  yuccOj 
heavy  with  pendent  flowers,  of  pallid 
hue,  like  the  moon,  and  from  the  grass 
gleams  the  blue  eye  of  the  starry  ixia. 

Through  forest,  swamp,  savanna,  the 
valiant  Frenchmen  held  their  way.  At 
first,  Ontina's  Indians  kept  always  in  ad- 
vance; but  when  they  reached  the  hostile 
district,  the  modest  warriors  fell  to  the 
rear,  resigning  the  post  of  honor  to  their 
French  allies. 

An  open  country ;  a  rude  cultivation ; 
the  tall  palisades  of  an  Indian  town. 
Their  approach  was  seen,  and  the  war- 
riors of  Potanou,  nowise  daunted,  came 
swarming  forth  to  meet  them.  But  the 
sight- of  the  bearded  strangers,  the  flash 
and  report  of  the  fire-arms,  the  fall  of 
their  foremost  chief,  shot  through  the 
brain  with  the  bullet  of  Arlac,  filled 
them  with  consternation,  and  they  fled 
headlong  within  their  defences.  The  men 
of  Thimagoa  ran  screeching  in  pursuit. 
Pell-mell,  all  entered  the  town  together. 
Slaughter;  pillage;  flame.  The  work 
was  done,  and  the  band  returned  tri- 
umphant. 

CHAPTER  II. 

In  the  little  world  of  Fort  Caroline,  a 
miniature  France,  cliques  and  parties, 
conspiracy  and  sedition,  were  fast  stir- 
ring into  life.  Hopes  had  been  dashed ; 
wild  expectations  had  come  to  nought 
The  adventurers  had  found,  not  conquest 
and  gold,  but  a  dull  exile  in  a  petty  fort 
by  a  hot  and  sickly  river,  with  hard  la- 
bor, ill  fi&re,  prospective  famine,  and 


nothing  to  break  the  weary  sameness 
but  some  passi&g  canoe  or  floating  alli- 
gator. Gathered  in  knots,  they  nursed 
each  other's  wrath,  and  inveighed  against 
the  commandant 

Why  are  we  put  on  half-rations,  when 
he  told  us  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  a  full  year?  Where  are  the  rein- 
forcements and  supplies  that  he  said 
should  follow  us  firom  France  ?  Why  is 
he  always  closeted  with  Ottigny,  Arlac, 
and  this  and  that  favorite,  when  we, 
men  of  blood  as  good  as  theirs,  cannot 
gun  his  ear  for  a  moment?  And  why 
has  he  sent  La  Roche  Ferri^re  to  make 
his  fortune  among  the  Indians,  while  we 
are  kept  here,  digging  at  the  works  ? 

Of  La  Roche  Ferri^re  and  his  ad- 
ventures, more  hereafter.  The  young 
nobles,  of  whom  there  were  many,  were 
volunteers,  who  had  paid  their  own  ex- 
penses, in  expectation  of  a  golden  har- 
vest, and  they  chafed  in  impatience  and 
disgust  The  religious  element  in  the 
colony  —  unlike  the  former  Huguenot 
emigration  to  Brazil  —  was  evidently 
subordinate.  The  adventurers  thought 
more  of  their  fortunes  than  of  their  foith ; 
yet  there  were  not  a  few  earnest  enough 
in  the  doctrine  of  Geneva  to  complain 
loudly  and  bitterly  that  no  ministers  had 
been  sent  with  them.  The  burden  of 
all  grievances  was  thrown  upon  Lau- 
donni^re,  whose  greatest  errors  seem  to 
have  arisen  from  weakness  and  a  lack 
of  judgment,  —  fatal  defects  in  his  posi- 
tion. 

The  growing  discontent  was  brought 
to  a  partial  head-  by  one  Roquette,  who 
gave  out  that  by  magic  he  had  discov- 
ered a  mine  of  gold  and  silver,  high  up 
the  river,  winch  would  give  each  of  them 
a  share  of  ten  thousand  crowns,  besides 
fifteen  hundred  thousand  for  the  king. 
But  for  Laudonni^re,  he  said,  their  for- 
tunes would  all  be  made.  He  found  an 
ally  in  a  gentleman  named  Genre,  one 
of  Laudonni^re's  confidants,  who,  still 
professing  fast  adherence  to  the  interests 
of  the  latter,  is  charged  by  him  with 
plotting  against  his  life.  Many  of  the 
soldiers  were  in  the  conspiracy.    They 
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made  a  flag  of  an  old  shirty  which  they 
earned  with  them  to  ther  rampart  when 
thej  went  to  their  work,  at  the  same 
time  wearing  their  arms,  and  watching 
an  opportunity  to  kill  the  commandant. 
About  this  time,  overheating  himself,  he 
£aU  ill,  and  was  confined  to  his  quarters. 
On  this,  Grenre  made  advances  to  the 
apothecary,  urging  him  to  put  arsenic  into 
his  medicines ;  but  the  apothecary  shrug- 
ged his  shoulders.  They  next  devised  a 
scheme  to  blow  him  up,  by  hiding  a  k^ 
of  gunpowder  under  his  bed;  but  here, 
too,  they  failed.  Hints  of  Genre's  mach- 
inations reaching  the  ears  of  Laudonni- 
^re,  the  culprit  fled  to  the  woods,  whence 
he  wrote  rep^iitant  letters,  with  full  con- 
fession, to  his  commander. 

Two  of  the  «hips  meanwhile  returned 
to  France,  —  the  third,  the  Breton,  re* 
maining  at  anchor  opposite  the  fort  The 
maleoontents  todc  the  opportunity  to  send 
home  charges  against  Laudonni^re  of 
peculation,  favoritism,  and  tyranny. 

Early  in  September,  Captain  Bourdet, 
apparently  a  private  adventurer,  had  ar« 
rived  from  France  with  a  small  vesseL 
When  lie  returned,  about  the  tenth  of 
November,  Laudonni^  persuaded  him 
to  carry  home  seven^or  eight  of  the  male- 
content  soldiers.  Bourdet  left  some  of 
his  sailors  in  their  place.  The  exchange 
proved  most  disastrous.  These  pirates 
joined  with  others  whom  th^  had  won 
over,  stole  Laudonni^re's  two  pinnaces^ 
«nd  set  forth  on  a  plundering  excursion 
to  the  West  Indies.  They  took  a  small 
Spanish  vessel  off  the  coast  of  Cuba, 
but  were  soon  compelled  by  famine  to 
put  into  Havana  and  surrender  them- 
selves. Here,  to  make  their  peace  with 
the  authorities,  they  told  all  they  knew 
of  the  position  and  purposes  of  their 
countrymen  at  Fort  Caroline,  and  hence 
was  forged  the  thunderbolt  soon  to  be 
hurled  against  the  wretched  little  cc^ 
ony. 

On  a  Sunday  morning,  Francis  de  la 
CaiUe  came  to  Laudonni^re's  quarters, 
and,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  company, 
requested  him  to  come  to  the  putuier 
ground.   He  complied,  and,  issuing  forth, 


his  inseparable  Ottigny  at  his  side,  saw 
some  thirty  of  his  officers,  soldiers,  and 
gentlemen-volunteers  waiting  before  the 
building  with  fixed  and  sombre  counte- 
nance. La  Caille,  advancing,  begged 
leave  to  read,  in  behalf  of  the  rest,  a  pa- 
per which  he  held  in  his  hand.  It  open- 
ed with  protestatioas  of  duty  and  obe- 
dience ;  next  came  complaints  (tf  hard 
work,  starvation,  and  broken  promises, 
and  a  request  tibat  the  petitioners  should 
be  allowed  to  embark  in  the  vessel  lying 
in  the  river,  and  cruise  along  the  Span- 
ish main  in  order  to  procure  provisioii.  by 
purchase  '*  or  otherwise."  In  short,  the 
flower  of  the  company  wished  to  turn 
buccaneers. 

Laudonni^re  refused,  but  assured  them, 
that,  so  soon  as  the  defences  of  the  flirt 
should  be  completed,  a  search  should  be 
begun  in  earnest  for  the  Appalachian 
gold-mine,  and  that  meanwhile  two  small 
vessels  then  building  on  the  rivw  should 
be  sent  along  the  coast  to  barter  fi»  pro- 
visions with  the  Indians.  With  this  an- 
swer they  were  forced  to  content  them- 
selves; but  the  fermentation  continued, 
and  the  plot  thickened.  Their  spokes* 
man,  La  Caille,  however,  seeing  whither 
the  afiair  tended,  broke  with  them,  and, 
beside  Ottigny,  Yasseur,  and  the  brave 
Swiss,  Arlac,  was  the  only  officer  who 
held  to  his  duty. 

A  severe  illness  again  seized  Laudon^ 
ni^re  and  confined  him  to  his  bed.  Im* 
proving  their  advantage,  the  maleoontents 
gained  over  nearly  all  the  best  soldiers 
in  the  fort  The  ringleader  was  one 
Fourneaux,  a  man  (^.  good  bhrth,  but 
whom  Le  Moyne  calls  an  avaricious  hyp- 
ocrite. He  drew  up  a  paper  to  which 
sixty-six  names  were  signed.  La  Caille 
boldly  opposed  the  conspirators,  and  they 
resolved  to  kill  him.  His  room-mate,  Le 
Moyne,  who  had  also  refiised  to  sign,  re- 
ceived a  hint  from  a  fiiend  that  he  had 
better  change  his  quarters ;  upon  wluch 
he  warned  La  CaiUe,  who  esci^ped  to  the 
woods.  It  was  late  in  the  night  Four- 
neaux, with  twenty  men  armed  to  the 
teeth,  knocked  fiercely  at  the  comman- 
dant's door.    Forcing  an  entrance,  they 
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wounded  a  gentleman  who  opposed  tbem, 
and  crowded  around  the  mck  man's  bed. 
Fonmeaux,  armed  with  steel  cap  and 
ciuratt,  held  his  arquebose  to  Laudon- 
ni^e's  breast,  and  demanded  leave  to 
go  on  a  cruise  among  the  Spanish  isl- 
ands. The  latter  kept  his  presence  of 
mind,  and  remonstrated  with  some  firm- 
ness ;  on  which,  with  oaths  and  menaces, 
they  dragged  him  from  his  bed,  put  him 
in  fetters,  carried  him  out  to  the  gate  of 
the  fort,  placed  him  in  a  boat,  and  rowed 
him  to  the  ship  anchored  in  the  liyer. 

Two  other  gangs  at  the  same  time 
visited  Ottigny  and  Arlac,  whom  they 
disarmed,  and  ordered  to  keep  their 
rooms  till  the  night  following,  on  pain 
of  death.  Smaller  parties  were  busied, 
meanwlule,  in  disarming  all  the  loyal  sol- 
diers. The  fort  was  completely  in  the 
hands  of  the  conspirators.  Foumeaux 
drew  up  a  commission  for  his  meditated 
West-India  cruise,  which  he  required 
Laudonni&re  to  sign.  The  sick  com- 
mandant, imprisoned  in  the  ship,  with 
one  attendant,  at  first  refused ;  but,  re> 
ceiving  a  message  from  the  mutineers, 
that,  if  he  did  not  comply,  they  would 
come  on  board  and  cut  his  throat,  he 
at  length  yielded. 

The  buccaneers  now  bestirred  them- 
selves to  finish  the  two  small  vessels  on 
which  the  carpenters  had  been  for  some 
time  at  work.  In  a  fortnight  they  were 
ready  for  sea,  armed  and  provided  with 
the  king's  cannon,  munitions,  and  stores. 
Trenchant,  an  excellent  pilot,  was  forced 
to  join  the  party.  Their  favorite  object 
was  the  plunder  of  a  certain  church,  on 
one  of  the  Spanish  islands,  which  they 
proposed  to  assail  during  the  midnight 
mass  of  Christmas,  whereby  a  triple  end 
would  be  achieved:  first,  a  rich  booty; 
secondly,  the  punishment  of  idolatry; 
thirdly,  vengeance  on  the  arch-enemies 
of  their  party  and  their  faith.  They  set 
sail  on  the  eighth  of  December,  taunting 
those  who  remained,  calling  them  green- 
horns, and  threatening  condign  punish- 
ment, if,  on  their  triumphant  return, 
they  should  be  refused  free  entrance  to 
the  fort 
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They  were  no  sooner  gone  than  the 
unfortunate  Laudonni^re  was  gladdened 
in  his  solitude  by  the  approach  of  his 
fast  friends,  Ottigny  and  Arlac,  who 
conveyed  him  to  tlie  fort,  and  rein- 
stated him.  The  entire  command  was 
reorganized  and  new  officers  appointed. 
The  colony  was  wofully  depleted;  but 
tiie  bad  blood  had  been  drawn,  and 
thenceforth  all  internal  danger  was  at 
an  end.  In  finishing  the  fort,  in  build- 
ing two  new  vessels  to  replace  those  of 
which  they  had  been  robbed,  and  in 
various  intercourse  with  the  tribes  fiir 
and  near,  the  weeks  passed  until  the 
twenty-fifth  of  March,  when  an  Indian 
came  in  with  the  tidings  that  a  vessel 
was  hovering  off  the  coast  Laudon- 
ni^  sent  to  reconnoitre.  The  stran- 
ger lay  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  She  was  a  Spanish  brigantine, 
manned  by  the  returning  mutineers, 
starving,  downcast,  and  anxious  to  make 
terms.  Yet,  as  their  posture  seemed  not 
whoUy  pacific,  Laudonni^re  sent  down 
La  Caille  with  thirty  soldiers,  conceal- 
ed at  the  bottom  of  his  little  vessel. 
Seeing  only  two  or  three  on  deck,  the 
pirates  allowed  her  to  come  along-side ; 
when,  to  their  amazement,  they  were 
boarded  and  taken  before  they  could 
snatch  their  arms.  Discomfited,  woe- 
begone, and  drunk,  they  were  landed 
under  a  guard.  Their  story  was  soon 
told.  Fortune  had  flattered  them  at 
the  outset  On  the  coast  of  Cuba, 
they  took  a  brigantine,  with  wine  and 
stores.  Embarking  in  her,  they  next 
fell  in  with  a  caravel,  which  they  also 
captured.  Landing  at  a  village  of  Ja- 
maica, they  plundered  and  caroused  for 
a  week,  and  had  hardly  reembarked 
when  they  fell  in  with  a  small  vessel 
having  on  board  the  governor  of  the 
island.  She  made  desperate  fight,  but 
was  taken  at  last,  and  with  her  a  rich 
booty.  They  thought  to  put  the  gov- 
ernor to  ransom;  but  the  astute  official 
deceived  them,  and,  on  pretence  of  ne- 
gotiating for  the  sum  demanded,  togeth- 
er with  certain  apes  and  parrots,  for 
which  his  captors  had  also  bai^ained, 
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contrived  to  send  instructions  to  his  ivife. 
Whence  it  happened  that  at  daybreak 
three  armed  vessels  fell  upon  them,  re- 
took the  prize,  and  captured  or  killed 
all  the  pirates  but  twenty-six,  who,  cut- 
lang  the  moorings  of  their  brigantine, 
fled  out  to  sea.  Among  these  was  the 
ringleader,  Fqumeaux,  and?  happily,  the 
pilot,  Trenchant*  The  latter,  eager  to 
return  to  Fort  Caroline,  whence  he  had 
been  forcibly  taken,  succeeded  during 
the  night  in  bringing  the  vessel  to  the 
9oast  of  Florida.  Great  were  the  wrath 
and  consternation  of  the  discomfited  pi* 
rates,  when  they  saw  their  dilemn^a ; 
for,  having  no  provision,  they  must  ei? 
ther  starve  or  seek  succor  at  the  fort. 
They  chose  th^  latter  alternative,  and 
bore  away  for  the  St.  John's.  A  few 
casks  of  Spanish  wine  yet  remained,  and 
nobles  and  soldiers^  fraternized  by  the 
common  peril  of  a  halter,  joined,  in  a 
last  carouse.  As  the  wine  mounted  to 
their  heads,  in  the  mirth  of  drink  and 
desperation,  they  enacted  their  own  tri- 
al One  personated  the  judge,  another 
the  commandant;  witnesses  were  called, 
with  arguments  and  speeches  on  either 


<*  Say  what  you  like,*'  said  one  of 
them,  after  hearing  the  counsel  for  the 
defence,  '*  but  if  Laudonni^re  does  not 
hang  us  all,  I  will  never  call  him  an 
honest  man/' 

They  had  some  hope  of  g^iyng  pro- 
vision from  the  Indians  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  then  putting  to  sea  again ; 
but  this  was  frustrated  by  La  Caille'a 
sudden  attack.  A  court-martial  was 
called  near  Fort  Caroline,  and  all  were 
found  guilty.  Foumeaux  and  three 
others  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 

"  Comrades,"  said  one  of  the  con- 
demned, appealing  to  the  soldiers,  "  will 
you  stand  by  and  see  us  butchered  ?  " 

"  These,"  retorted  Laudonni^re,  "  are 
no  comrades  of  mutineers  and  rebels." 

At  the  request  of  his  followers,  how- 
ever, he  commuted  the  sentence  to  shoot- 
ing. 

A  file  of  men ;  a  rattling  volley;  and. 
the  debt  of  justice  was  paid.    The  bodies 


were  hanged  on  gibbets  at  the  river^s 
mouth,  and  order  reigned  at  Fort  Caro- 
line. 


CHAPTER  m. 

While  the  mutiny  was  brewing,  one 
La  Roche  Ferri^re  had  been  sent  out  as 
an  agent  or  emissary  among  the  more  dis- 
tant tribes.  Sagacious,  bold,  and  rest- 
less, he  pushed  his  way  from  town  to 
town,  and  pretended  to  have  reached 
the  mysterious  mountains  of  Appalachee. 
He  sent  to  the  fort  mantles  woven  with 
feathers,  quivers  covered  with  chdce 
furs,  arrows  tipped  with  gold,  wedges  of 
a  green  stone  like  beryl  or  emerald,  and 
other  trophies  of  his  wanderings.  A  gen- 
tleman named  Grotaut  took  up  the  quest, 
and  penetrated  to  the  dominions  of  Hos- 
taqua,  who  could  muster  three  or  four 
thousand  warriors,  and  who  promised 
with  the  aid  of  a  hundred  arquebusien 
to  conquer  aU  the  kings  of  the  adjacent 
mountains,  and  subject  them  and  their 
gold-mines  to  the  rule  of  the  French. 
A  humbler  adventurer  was  Peter  Gam- 
ble, a  robust  and  daring  youth,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  household  of  Co- 
ligny,  and  was  now  a  soldier  under  Lau- 
donni^re.  The  latter  gave  him  leave  to 
trade  with  the  Indians,  a  privilege  which 
he  used  so  well  that  he  grew  rich  with  his 
traffic,  became  prime  favorite  with  the 
chief  of  Edelano,  married  his  daughter, 
and,  in  his  absence,  reigned  in  his  stead. 
But,  as  his  sway  verged  towards  despot- 
ism, his  subjects  took  ofience,  and  beat 
out  his  brains  with  a  hatchet. 

During  the  winter,  Indians  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Cape  Canaveral  brought 
to  the  fort  two  Spaniards,  wrecked  fifteen 
years  before  on  the  southwestern  extrem- 
ity of  the  peninsula.  They  were  clothed 
like  the  Indians, — in  other  words,  were 
not  clothed  at  all,  —  and  their  uncut  h^r 
streamed  wildly  down  their  backs.  They 
brought  strange  tales  of  those  among 
whom  they  had  dwelt.  They  told  of 
the  King  of  Calos,  on  whose  domains 
they  had  suffered  wreck,  a  chief  mighty 
in  stature  and  in  power.    In  one  of  his 
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Tillages  was  a  pit,  six  feet  deep  and  as 
wide  as  a  hogshead,  filled  with  treasure 
gathered  from  Spanish  wrecks  on  adja- 
cent reefs  and  keys.  The  monarch  was 
a  priest,  too,  and  a  magician,  with  power 
oyer  the  elements.  Each  year  he  with- 
drew from  the  public  gaze  to  hold  con- 
Terse  in  secret  with  supernal  or  infernal 
powers ;  and  each  year  he  sacrificed  to 
his  gods  one  of  the  Spaniards  whom  the 
fortune  of  the.  sea  had  cast  upon  his 
shores.  The  name  of  the  tribe  is  pre- 
served in  that  of  the  River  Caloosa.  In 
dose  league  with  him  was  the  mighty 
Oathcaqna,  dwelling  near  Cape  Canav- 
eral, who  gave  his  daughter,  a  maiden 
of  wondrous  beauty,  in  marriage  to  his 
great  ally.  But,  as  the  bride,  with  her 
bridesmaids,  was  journeying  towards  Ca- 
los,  escorted  by  a  chosen  band,  they  were 
assailed  by  a  wild  and  warlike  race, 
inhabitants  of  an  bland  called  Sarro- 
pe,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  lake,  who 
put  the  warriors  to  fiight,  bore  the  maid- 
ens captive  to  their  watery  fastness,  es- 
poused them  all,  and,  as  we  are  assured, 
"  loved  them  above  all  measure." 

Outina,  taught  by  Arlac  the  efficacy 
of  the  French  fire-arms,  begged  for  ten 
arquebusiers  to  aid  him  on  a  new  raid 
among  the  villages  of  Fotanou,  again  al- 
luring his  greedy  allies  by  the  assurance, 
that,  thus  reinforced,  he  would  conquer 
far  them  a  free  access  to  the  phantom 
gold-mines. of  Appalachee.  Ottigny  set 
forth  on  this  fool's-eTrand  with  thrice  the 
force  demanded.  Three  hundred  Thima- 
goa  and  thirty  Prenchmen  took  up  their 
march  through  the  pine-barrens.  Outi- 
na's  conjurer  was  of  the  number,  and 
bad  well-nigh  ruined  the  enterprise. 
Kneeling  on  Ottigny's  shield,  that  he 
might  not  touch  the  earth,  with  hideous 
grimaces,  bowlings,  and  contortions,  he 
wrought  himself  into  a  prophetic  frenzy, 
and  proclaimed  to  the  astoimded  war- 
riors that  to  advance  farther  would 
be  destruction.  Outina  was  for  instant 
retreat,  but  Ottigny's  sarcasms  shamed 
him  into  a  show  of  courage.  Again  they 
moved  fi>rward,  and  soon  encountered 
Potanoa  with  all  his  host    Le  Moyne 


drew  a  picture  of  the  fight  In  the  fere- 
ground  Ottigny  is  engaged  in  single  oom- 
bat  with  a  gigantic  savage,  who,  with  club 
upheaved,  aims  a  deadly  stroke  at  the 
plumed  helmet  of  his  foe ;  but  the  latter, 
with  target  raised  to  guard  his  head,  darts 
under  the  arms  of  the  naked  Goliath,' 
and  transfixes  him  with  his  sword.  The 
arquebuse  did  its  work :  panic,  slaughter, 
and  a  plentiful  harvest  of  scalps.  But 
no  persuasion  could  induce  Outina  to 
fi>llow  up  his  victory.  He  went  home 
to  dance  around  his  trophies,  and  the 
French  returned  disgusted  to  Fort  Car* 
oline. 

And  now,  in  ample  measure,  the 
French  began  to  reap  the  harvest  of  their 
folly.  Conquest,  gold,  military  occupa- 
tion, —  such  had  been  their  aims.  Not 
a  rood  of  ground  had  been  stirred  with 
the  spade.  Their  stores  were  consum- 
ed ;  the  expected  supplies  had  not  come. 
The  Indians,  too,  were  hostile.  Satourio- 
na  hated  them  as  allies  of  his  enemies ; 
and  his  tribesmen,  robbed  and  maltreat- 
ed by  the  lawless  soldiers,  exulted  in  their 
miseries.  Yet  in  £hese,  thdr  dark  and 
subtle  neighbors,  was  their  only  hope. 

May-day  came,  the  third  anniversary 
of  the  day  when  Ribaut  and  his  compan- 
ions, full  of  delighted  anticipations,  had 
explored  the  flowery  borders  of  the  St 
John's.  Dire  was  the  contrast;  fi>r, 
within  the  homesick  precinct  of  Fort 
Caroline,  a  squalid  band,  dejected  and 
worn,  dragged  their  shrunken  limbs 
about  the  sun -scorched  area,  or  lay 
stretched  in  listless  wretchedness  under 
the  shade  of  the  barracks.  Some  were 
digging  roots  in  the  forest,  or  gathering 
a  kind  of  sorrel  upon  the  meadows.  One 
collected  refuse  fish-bones  and  pounded 
them  into  meaL  Yet,  giddy  with  weak-> 
ness,  their  skin  clinging  to  their  bones, 
they,  dragged  themselves  in-  turn  to  the 
top  of  St  John's  Blu£^  straining  their 
eyes  across  the  sea  to  descry  the  anx- 
iously expected  sail. 

Had  Coligny  left  them  to  perish  ?  or- 
had  some  new  tempest  of  calamity,  let 
loose  upon  France,  drowned  the  memory 
of  their  exile  ?    In  vain  the  watchman. 
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OQ  the  hill  surveyed  the  solitade  of 
waters.  ,  A  deep  dejection  fell  upon 
tJiem,  a  dejection  that  would  have  sunk 
to  despair,  could  their  eyes  have  pierced 
the  future. 

The  Indians  had  left  the  neighborhood, 
but,  from  time  to  time,  brought  in  mea- 
gre supplies  of  fish,  which  they  sold  to 
the  famished  soldiers  at  exorbitant  prices. 
Lest  they  should  pay  the  penalty  of  their 
extortion,  they  would  not  enter  the  fort, 
but  lay  in  their  canoes  in  the  river,  be- 
yond gunshot,  wuting  for  their  customers 
to  come  out  to  them.  **  Oftentimes,"  says 
Laudonni^re,  "our  poor  soldiers  were 
constrained  to  give  away  the  very  shirts 
from  their  backs  to  get  one  fish.  If  at 
any  time  they  shewed  unto  the  savages 
the  excessive  price  which  they  tooke, 
these  villaines  would  answere  them  rough- 
ly and  churlishly :  If  thou  make  so  great 
account  of  thy  marchandise,  eat  it,  and 
we  will  eat  our  fish:  then  fell  they  out 
a  laughing  and  mocked  us  with  open 
throat" 

The  spring  wore  away,  and  no  relief 
appeared.  One  thought  now  engrossed 
the  colonists,  the  thought  of  return  to 
France.  Vasseur's  ship,  the  Breton,  still 
remained  in  the  river,  and  they  had  also 
the  Spanish  brigantine  brought  by  the 
mutineers.  But  these  vessels  were  in- 
sufficient, and  they  prepared  to  build  a 
new  one.  The  energy  of  reviving  hope 
lent  new  life  to  their  exhausted  frames. 
Some  gathered  pitch  in  the  pine  forests ; 
some  made  charcoal ;  some  cut  and  sawed 
the  timber.  The  maize  began  to  ripen, 
and  this  brought  some  relief;  but  the  In- 
dians, exasperated  and  greedy,  sold  it 
with  reluctance,  and  murdered  two  half- 
fiimisbed  Frenchmen  who  gathered  a 
handful  in  the  fields. 

The  colonists  applied  to  Outina,  who 
owed  them  two  victories.  The  result 
was  a  churlish  message  and  a  niggardly 
supply  of  com,  coupled  with  an  invita- 
tion to  aid  him  against  an  insurgent 
chief,  the  plunder  of  whose  villages  , 
would  yield  an  ample  supply.  The  ofier 
was  accepted.  Ottigny  and  Vasseur  set 
fiirth,  but  were   grossly  deceived,  led 


against  a  different  enemy,  and  sent  back 
empty-handed  and  half-starved. 

Pale  with  famine  and  with  rage,  a 
crowd  of  soldiers  beset  Laudonni^re,  and 
fiercely  demanded  to  be  led  against  Ou- 
tina to  take  him  prisoner  and  extort  from 
his  fears  the  supplies  which  could  not 
be  looked  for  fr>om  his  gratitude.  The 
commandant  was  forced  to  comply.  Those 
who  could  bear  the  weight  of  their  armor 
put  it  on,  embarked,  to  the  number  of 
fifty,  in  two  barges,  and  sailed  up  the 
river  under  the  commandant  himself. 
Outina's  landing  reached,  they  marched 
inland,  entered  his  village,  surrounded 
his  mud-plastered  palace,  seized  him  amid 
the  yells  and  bowlings  of  his  subjects,  and 
led  him  prisoner  to  their  boats.  Here, 
anchored  in  mid-stream,  they  demanded 
a  supply  of  com  and  beans  as  the  price 
of  his  ransom. 

The  alarm  spread.  Excited  warriors, 
bedaubed  with  red,  came  thronging  from 
all  his  villages.  The  forest  along  the 
shore  was  full  of  them ;  and  troops  of 
women  gathered  at  the  water's  edge  with 
moans,  outcries,  and  gestures  of  despaur. 
Yet  no  ransom  was  ofi^ered,  ance,  reason- 
ing from  their  own  instincts,  they  never 
doubted,  that,  the  price  paid,  the  captive 
would  be  put  to  death. 

Laudonni^re  waited  two  days,  then 
descended  the  river.  In  a  rude  chamber 
of  Fort  Caroline,  pike  in  hand,  the  sen- 
tinel stood  his  guard,  while  before  him 
crouched  the  captive  chief,  mute,  impas- 
sive, brooding  on  his  woes.  His  old  ene- 
my, Satouriona,  keen  as  a  hound  on  the 
scent  of  prey,  tried,  by  great  offers,  to 
bribe  Laudonni^re  to  give  the  prisoner 
into  his  hands.  Outina,  however,  was 
kindly  treated,  and  assured  of  immediate 
freedom  on  payment  of  the  ransom. 

Meanwhile  his  captivity  was  entailing 
dire  affliction  on  his  realm ;  for,  despair- 
ing of  his  return,  his  subjects  mustered 
to  the  election  of  a  new  chief.  Party- 
strife  ran  high.  Some  were  for  a  boy, 
his  son,  and  some  for  an  ambitious  kins- 
man who  coveted  the  vacant  throne. 
Outina  chafed  in  his  prison,  learning 
these  dissensions,  and,  eager  to  convince 
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hn  over-hasty  subjects  that  their  king 
still  lived,  he  was  so  prolbse  of  promises, 
that  he  was  again  embarked  and  carried 
up  the  river. 

At  no  great  distance  below  Lake 
George,  a  small  afBuent  a£  theSt  John's 
gave  access  by  water  to  a  point  within 
eighteen  miles  of  Outina's  principal  town. 
The  two  barges,  crowded  with  soldiers, 
and  bearing  also  the  royal  captive,  rowed 
up  this  little  stream.  Indians  awaited 
them  at  the  landing,  with  gifts  of  bread, 
beans,  and  fish,  and  piteous  prayers  for 
their  chief,  upon  whose  liberation  they 
promised  anamfde  W>ply  of  com.  As 
they  were  deaf  to  all^her  terms,  Lau- 
donni^re  yielded,  released  the  chief,  and 
received  in  his  place  two  hostages,  who 
were  ^t  bound  in  the  boats.  Ottigny 
and  Arlac,  with  a  strong  detachment 
of  arquebusiers,  set  forth  to  receive  the 
promised  supplies,  for  which,  from  the 
first,  full  payment  in  merchandise  had 
been  offered.  Arrived  at  the  village, 
they  filed  into  the  great  central  lodge, 
within  whose  dusky  precincts  were  gath- 
ered the  magnates  of  the  tribe.  Council- 
chamber,  forum,  banquet-hall,  dancing- 
hall,  palace,  all  in  one,  the  royal  dwelling 
could  hold  half  the  population  in  its  ca- 
pacious confines.  Here  the  French  made 
their  abode.  Their  armor  buckled,  their 
arquebuse-matches  lighted,  they  stood,  or 
sat,  or  reclined  on  the  earthen  floor,  with 
anxious  eyes  watching  the  strange,  dim 
scene,  half  lighted  by  the  daylight  that 
streamed  down  through  the  hole  at  the 
apex  of  the  roof.  Tall,  dark  forms  stalk- 
ed to  and  firo,  quivers  at  their  backs,  bows 
and  arrows  in  their  hands,  while  groups, 
crouched  in  the  shadow  beyond,  eyed  the 
hated  guests  with  inscrutable  visages,  and 
malignant,  sidelong  eyes.  Com  came  in 
slowly,  but  warriors  were  mustering  fast 
The  village  without  was  full  of  them. 
The  French  officers  grew  anxious,  and 
urged  the  chiefs  to  greater  alacrity  in 
collecting  the  promised  ransom.  The 
answer  boded  no  good.  *'  Our  women 
are  afinid,  when  ihey  see  the  matches  of 
your  guns  burning.  Put  them  out,  and 
they  will  bring  the  corn  faster." 


Outina  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  At 
length  they  learned  that  he  was  in  one 
of  the  smaJl  huts  adjacent  Several  of 
the  officers  went  to  him,  compluning  of 
the  slow  payment  of  his  ransom.  The 
kindness  of  his  captors  at  Fort  Caroline 
seemed  to  have  won  his  heart  He  re- 
plied, that  such  was  the  rage  of  his  sub- 
jects that  he  could  no  longer  control 
them,— that  the  French  were  in  danger, 
—  and  that  he  had  seen  arrows  stuck  in 
the  ground  by  the  edde  of  the  path,  in 
token  that  war  was  declared.  Their  peril 
was  thickening  hourly,  and  Ottigny  re- 
solved  to  regain  the  boats  while  there 
was  yet  time. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  July,  at  nine 
in  the  morning,  he  set  his  men  in  order. 
Each  shouldering  a  sack  of  com,  they 
marched  through  the  rows  of  squalid  huts 
that  surrounded  the  great  lodge,  and  out  * 
betwixt  the  interfolding  extremities  of 
the  palisade  that  encircled  the  town.  Be- 
fore them  stretched  a  wide  avenue,  three 
or  four  hundred  paces  long,  flanked  by  a 
natural  growth  of  trees,  —  one  of  those 
curious  monuments  of  native  industry  to 
which  allusion  has  been  already  made. 
Here  Ottigny  halted  and  formed  his  line 
of  march.  Arlac  with  eight  matchlock- 
men  was  sent  in  advance,  and  flanking 
parties  thrown  into  the  woods  on  either 
side.  Ottigny  told  his  soldiers,  that,  if  the 
Indians  meant  to  attack  them,  they  were 
probably  in  ambush  at  the  other  end  of 
the  avenue.  He  was  right  As  Arlac's 
party  reached  the  spot,  the  whole  pack 
gave  tongue  at  once.  The  war-whoop 
quavered  through  the  startied  air,  and  a 
tempest  of  stone-headed  arrows  clattered 
against  the  breastplates  of  the  French, 
or  tore,  scorching  like  fire,  through  their 
unprotected  limbs.  They  stood  firm,  and 
sent  back  their  shot  so  steadily  that  sev- 
eral of  the  assailants  were  laid  dead,  and 
the  rest,  two  or  three  hundred  in  num- 
ber, gave  way  as  Ottigny  came  up  with 
his  men. 

They  moved  on  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
through  a  country,  as  it  seems,  compara- 
tively open;  when  again  the  war-cry 
pealed  in  finont,  and  three  hundred  sav- 
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ftges  esime  bounding  to  the  assault  Their 
wfao<^  were  echoed  fi'om  the  rear.  It 
was  the  party  whom  Artac  had  just  re- 
pulsed,  who,  leaping  and  showering  their 
arrows,  were  rusdiing  on  with  a  ferocity 
restrained  only  by  their  lack  of  courage. 
There  was  no  panic.  The  men  threw 
down  their  corn-bags,  and  todk  to  their 
weapons.  They  blew  their  matches,  and, 
under  two  excellent  officers,  stood  well 
to  their  work.  The  Indians,  on  their 
part,  showed  a  good  discipline,  after  their 
fashion,  and  were  perfectly  under  the 
eontrol  of  their  chie&.  With  cries  that 
imitated  the  yeU  of  owls,  the  scream  of 
cougars,  and  the  howl  of  wolves,  they 
nm  up  in  successive  bands,  let  fly  their 
arrows,  and  instantly  fell  back,  giving 
place  to  others.  At  the  sight  of  the  lev- 
elled arquebuse,  they  dropped  flat  on  the 
'  earth.  Whenever,  sword  in  hand,  the 
Prench  charged  upon  them,  they  fled 
like  foxes  through  the  woods ;  and  when- 
ever the  march  was  resumed,  the  arrows 
were  showering  again  upon  the  flanks 
and  rear  of  the  retiring  band.  The  sol- 
diers coolly  picked  them  up  and  broke 
them  as  they  fell.  Thus,  beset  with 
vwarming  savages,  the  handful  of  French- 
men pushed  their  march  till  nightfall, 
fighting  as  they  went 

The  Indians  gradually  drew  off,  and 
the  forest  was  silent  again.  Two  of  the 
French  had  been  killed  and  twenty-two 
wounded,  several  so  severely  that  they 
were  supported  to  the  boats  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty.  Of  the  com,  two  bags 
only  had  been  brought  off. 

Famine  and  desperation  now  reigned 
at  Fort  Caroline.  The  Indians  had  kill- 
ed two  of  the  carpenters ;  hence  long  de- 
lay in  the  finishing  of  the  new  ship.  They 
would  not  wait,  but  resolved  to  put  to  sea 
in  the  Breton  and  the  brigantine.  The 
problem  was  to  find  food  for  the  voyage ; 
for  now,  in  their  extremity,  they  roasted 
and  ate  snakes,  a  delicacy  in  which  the 
neighborhood  abounded. 

On  the  third  of  August,  Laudonni^re, 
perturbed  and  oppressed,  was  walking  on 
the  hill,  when,  looking  seaward,  he  saw  a 
sight  diat  shot  a  thrill  through  his  ex- 


hausted fi:ame.  A  great  ship  was  stand- 
ing towards  the  river's  mouth.  Then  an- 
other came  in  aght,  and  another,  and 
another.  He  called  the  tidings  to  the 
fort  below.  Then  languid  forms  rose  and 
danced  for  joy,  and  voices,  duill  with 
weakness,  joined  in  wild  laughter  and 
acclamation. 

A  doubt  soon  mingled  with  their  joy. 
Who  were  the  strangers?  Were  Uiey 
the  succors  so  long  hoped  in  vain  ?  or 
were  they  Spaniards  bringing  steel  and 
£re?  They  were  neither.  The  fore- 
most was  a  stately  ship,  of  seven  hundred 
tons,  a  mighty  b\|^ni^  |hat  day.  She 
was  named  the  «lftus  ;.'and  with  her  were 
three  smaller  vessels,  the  Solomon,  the 
Tiger,  and  the  Swallow.  Their  con»- 
mander  was  **  a  right  worshipful  and  val- 
iant knight,"— for  so  the  record  styles  him, 
' — a  pious  man  and  a  prudent,  to  judge 
him  by  the  orders  he  gave  his  crew,  when, 
ten  months  before,  he  sailed  out  of  Fly^ 
mouth : — "  Serve  God  daily,  love  one  an- 
other, preserve  your  victuals,  beware  of 
fire,  and  keepe  good  companie."  Nor 
were  the  crew  unworthy  the  graces  of 
their  chief;  for  the  devout  chronicler  <^ 
the  voyage  ascribes  their  deliverance  fixHU 
the  perils  of  the  seas  to  *'  the  Almightie 
God,  who  never  suffereth  his  Elect  to 
perish." 

Who,  then,  were  they,  this  chosen  band, 
serenely  conscious  of  a  special  Providen- 
tial care  ?  Apostles  of  the  cross,  bearing 
the  word  of  peace  to  benighted  heathen- 
dom ?  They  were  the  pioneers  of  that 
detested  traffic  destined  to  inoculate  with 
its  black  infection  nations  yet  unbcMii, 
parent  of  discord  and  death,  with  the  fu- 
ries in  their  train,  filling  half  a  continent 
with  the  tramp  of  armies  and  the  clash  of 
fratricidal  swords.  Their  chief  was  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  father  of  the  English 
slave -trade. 

He  had  been  to  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
where  he  bought  and  kidnapped  a  cargo 
of  slaves.  These  he  had  add  to  the  jeal- 
ous Spaniards  of  Hispaniola,  forcing  them, 
with  sword,  matchlock,  and  culverin,  to 
grant  him  firee  trade,  and  then  to  sign 
testimonials  that  he  had  borne  himself  as 
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became  a  peacefhl  xnerGhant  Prospering 
greatly  by  this  summary  commerce,  but 
distressed  by  the  want  of  water,  he  had 
put  into  t^e  Biver  of  May  to  obtain  a 
sjupply. 

Among  the  rugged  heroes  of  the  Brit- 
ish marine,  Sir  John  stood  in  the  fh)nt 
rank,  and  along  with  Drake,  his  relative, 
is  extolled  as  *'  a  man  borne  for  the  hon- 
our of  the  English  name.  ....  Neither 
did  the  West  of  England  yeeld  sach  an 
Indian  Neptunian  paire  as  were  these  two 
Ocean  peeres,  Hawkins  and  Drake.'*   So 
writes  the  old  chronicler,  Purchas,  and 
ail  England  was  of  his  thinking.    A  hardy 
seaman,  a  bold  fighter,  overbearing  to- 
wards equals,  but  kind,  in  his  bluff  way, 
to  those  beneath  him,  rude  in  speech, 
somewhat  crafty  withal,  and  avaricious, 
he  buffeted  his  way  to  riches  and  fame, 
and  died  at  last  fuU  of  years  and  honor. 
As  for  the  abject  humanity  stowed  be- 
tween the  reeking  decks  of  the  ship  Jesus, 
they  were  merely  in  his  eyes  so  many  black 
cattle  tethered  far  the  market    Queen 
lElizabeth  had  an  interest  in  the  ven- 
tore,  and  received  her  share  of  the  sugar, 
pearls,  ganger,  and  hides  which  the  vig- 
orous measures  of  Sir  John  gained  from 
his  Spanish  customers. 

Hawkins  came  up  the  river  in  a  pin- 
nace, and  landed  at  Fort  Caroline,  **  ac- 
companied," says  Laudonni^re,  "with 
gentlemen  honorably  apparelled,  yet  un- 
armed." Between  the  Huguenots  and 
the  English  there  was  a  double  tie  of  sym- 
pathy.  Both  hated  priests,  and  both  hated 
Spaniards.  Wakening  from  their  apa- 
thetic misery,  the  starveling  garrison  hail- 
ed him  as  a  deliverer.  Yet  Hawkins  se- 
cretly rejoiced,  when  he  learned  their  pur- 
pose to  abandon  Florida ;  for,  though,  not 
to  tempt  his  cupidity,  they  hid  from  him 
the  secret  of  their  Appalachian  gold-mine, 
he  coveted  for  his  royal  mistress  the  pos- 
session of  this  rich  domain.  He  shook 
his  head,  however,  when  he  saw  the  ves- 
sels in  which  they  proposed  to  embark, 
and  offered  them  all  a  free  passage  to 
France  in  his  own  ships.  This,  from  ob- 
vious motives  of  honor  and  prudence, 
Laadonni^  declined,  upon  which  Haw- 


kins offered  to  lend  or  sell  to  him  one  of 
his  smaller  vessels. 

Hereupon  arose  a  great  clamor.  A  mob 
of  soldiers  and  artisans  beset  Laudonni- 
fere's  chamber,  threatening  loudly  to  de- 
sert him,  and  take  passage  with  Haw- 
kins, unless  the  offer  of  the  latter  were 
accepted.  The  commandant  according- 
ly resolved  to  buy  the  vessel.  The  gen- 
erous slaver,  whose  reputed  avarice  no- 
wise appears  in  the  transaction,  desired 
him  to  set  his  own  price ;  and,  in  place 
of  money,  took  the  cannon  of  the  fort, 
with  other  articles  now  useless  to  their 
late  owners.  He  sent  them,  too,  a  gifb 
of  wine  and  biscuit,  and'  supplied  them 
with  provifflon  for  the  voyage,  recwving 
in  payment  Laudonni^re's  note, — ^"for 
which,"  adds  the  latter,  •»  I  am  until  this 
present  indebted  to  hinL"  With  a  friend- 
ly leave-taking  he  returned  to  his  ships 
and  stood  out  to  sea,  leaving  golden  opin- 
ions among  the  grateful  inmates  of  Fort 
Caroline. 

Before  the  English  top-ssdls  had  sank 
beneath  the  horizon,  the  colonists  be- 
stirred themselves  to  depart  In  a  few 
days  their  preparations  were  made.  They 
waited  only  for  a  fair  wind.  It  was  long 
in  coming,  and  meanwhile  their  troubled 
fortunes  assumed  a  new  phase. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  August,  the 
two  captains,  Vasseur  and  Verdier,  came 
in  with  tidings  of  an  approaching  squad- 
ron. Again  the  fort  was  wild  with  ex- 
citement Friends  or  foes,  French  or 
Spaniards,  succor  or  deaith :  betwixt  these 
were  their  hopesand  feart  divided.  Wfth 
the  following  morning,  they  saw  seven 
barges  rowing  up  the  river,  bristling  with 
weapons  and  crowded  with  men  in  ar- 
mor. The  sentries  on  the  bluff  challenged, 
and  received  no  answer.  One  of  them 
fired  at  the  advancing  boats.  Still  no  re- 
sponse. Laudonni^re  was  almost  defence- 
less. He  had  given  his  heavier  cannon 
to  Hawkins,  and  only  two  field -pieces 
were  left.  They  were  levelled  at  the  fore- 
most boats,  and  the  word  was  about  to 
be  given,  when  a  voice  fix>m  among  the 
strangers  called  that  they  were  French, 
commanded  by  John  Bibaut 
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At  the  eleyenih  hour,  the  long-looked- 
for  succors  were  come.  Bibaut  had  been 
commissioned  to  sail  with  seven  ships  for 
Florida.  A  disorderly  concourse  <rf  dis- 
banded soldiers,  mixed  with  artisans  and 
their  families,  and  young  nobles  weary 
of  a  two-years*  peace,  were  mustered  at 
the  port  of  Dieppe,  and  embarked^  to 
the  number  of  three  hundred  men,  bear- 
ing with  them  all  things  thought  neces- 
sary to  a  prosperous  colony. 

No  longer  in  dread  of  the  Spaniards, 
the  colonists  saluted  the  new-comers  with 
the  cannon  by  which  a  moment  before 
they  had  hoped  to  blow  them  out  of  the 
water.  Laudonni^re  issued  from  his 
stronghold  to  welcome  them,  and  regaled 
them  with  what  cheer  he  might  Ribaut 
was  present,  conspicuous  by  his  long 
beard,  the  astonishment  of  the  Indians ; 
and  here,  too,  were  officers,  old  friends  of 
Laudonni^re.  Why,  then,  had  they  ap- 
proached in  the  attitude  of  enemies  ?  The 
mystery  was  soon  explained ;  for  they  ex- 
pressed to  the  commandant  their  pleasure 
at  finding  that  the  charges  made  agidnst 
him  had  proved  false.  He  begged  to 
know  more,  on  which  Ribaut,  taking  him 
aside,  told  him  that  the  returning  ships 
had  brought  home  letters  filled  with  ac- 
cusations of  arrogance,  tyranny,  cruelty, 
and  a  purpose  of  establbhing  an  indepen- 
dent conunand:  accusations  which  he  now 
saw  to  be  unfounded,  but  which  had  been 
the  occasion  of  his  unusual  and  startling 
precaution.  He  gave  him,  too,  a  letter 
from  the  Admiral  Coligny.  In  brief,  but 
courteous  terms,  it  required  him  to  resgn 


his  command,  and  invited  his  return  to 
France  to  clear  his  name  fitsm  the  im- 
putations cast  upon  it.  Ribaut  warmly 
urged  him  to  remain ;  but  Laudonni^e 
declined  his  fi-iendly  proposals. 

Worn  in  body  and  mind,  mortified  and 
wounded,  he  soon  fell  ill  again.  A  peas- 
ant-woman attended  him,  brought  over, 
he  says,  to  nurse  the  sick  and  take  charge 
of  the  poultry,  and  of  whom  Le  Moyne 
also  speaks  as  a  servant,  but  who  had 
been  made  the  occasion  of  additional 
charges  against  him,  most  ofiensive  to 
the  austere  AdnuraL 

Stores  were  landed,  tents  were  pitch- 
ed, women  and  children  were  sent  on 
shore,  feathered  Indians  mingled  in  the 
throng,  and  the  sunny  borders  of  the  Riv- 
er of  May  swarmed  with  busy  life.  **  But, 
lo,  how  oA;entimes  misfortune  doth  search 
and  pursue  us,  even  then  when  we  thinke 
to  be  at  rest  1 "  exclaims  the  unhappy  Lau- 
donni^re.  Behind  the  light  and  cheer  of 
renovated  hope,  a  cloud  of  blackest  omea 
was  gathering  in  the  east. 

At  half- past  eleven  on  the  night  of 
Tuesday,  the  fourth  of  September,  the 
crew  of  Bibaut's  flag-ship,  anchored  on 
the  still  sea  outside  the  bar,  saw  a 
huge  hulk,  grim  with  the  throats  of 
cannon,  drifting  towards  them  through 
the  gloom ;  and  from  its  stem  rolled  ou 
the  sluggish  air  the  portentous  banner 
of  Spain. 

Here  opens  a  wilder  act  of  this  event- 
ful drama.  At  another  day  we  shall 
lifii  the  curtain  on  its  fierce  and  bloody 
scenes. 
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SEAWARD. 

How  long  it  seems  since  that  mild  April  night, 
When,  leaning  frcxn  the  window,  yon  and  I 
Heard,  clearly  ringing  from  the  shadowy  bight. 
The  loon's  unearthly  cry  I 

Sout&west  the  wind  blew  ;  million  little  wares 

Ran  rippling  round  the  point  in  mellow  tone ; 
But  mournful,  like  the  voice  of  one  who  raves, 
That  laughter  of  the  loon. 

We  called  to  him,  while  blindly  through  the  haxe 

Upclimbed  the  meagre  moon  behind  us,  slow, 
So  dim,  the  fleet  of  boats  we  scarce  could  trace, 
Moored  lightly,  just  below. 

We  called,  and,  lo,  he  answered !    Half  in  fear, 
I  sent  the  note  back.    Echoing  rock  and  bay 
Hade  melancholy  music  far  and  near ; 
Slowly  it  died  away. 

That  schooner,  you  remember  ?    Flying  ghost  1 
Her  canvas  catching  every  wandering  beam, 
Aerial,  noiseless,  past  the  glimmering  coast 
She  glided  like  a  dream. 

Would  we  were  leaning  from  your  window  now, 

Together  calling  to  the  eerie  loon. 
The  fresh  wind  blowing  care  from  either  brow. 

This  sumptuous  night  of  June  I 

So  many  sighs  load  this  ffweet  inland  air, 

'T  is  hard  to  breathe,  nor  can  we  find  relief; 
However  lightly  touched,  we  all  must  share 
The  nobleness  of  grie£ 

But  sighs  are  spent  before  they  reach  your  ear, 
Vaguely  they  mingle  with  the  water's  rune ; 
No  sadder  sound  salutes  you  than  the  clear, 
Wild  laughter  of  the  loon. 
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SIDE- GLANCES  AT  HABVAKD  CLASS-DAY. 


It  happened  to  me  once  to  "  assist "  at 
the  celebration  of  Class-Day  at  Harvard 
Univeraty.  Class-Day  is  the  peculiar 
institution  of  the  Senior  Class,  and  marks 
its  completion  of  college  study  and  re- 
lease from  college  rules.  It  is  aJso  an 
institution  peculiar,  I  believe,  to  Har- 
vard, and  I  was  somewhat  curious  to 
observe  its  ceremonials,  besides  feeling 
a  not  entirely  unawful  interest  in  being 
introduced  for  the  first  time  to  the  ar- 
cana of  that  renowned  Alma  Mater. 

She  has  set  up  her  Lares  and  Penates 
in  a  fine  old  grove,  or  a  fine  old  grove 
and  green  have  sprouted  up  around  her, 
as  the  case  may  be.  At  all  events,  there 
is  sufficient  groundwork  for  any  quan- 
tity  of  euphuism  about  **  classic  shades," 
"  groves  of  Academe,*^  tt  cetera.  Trol- 
lope  had  his  fiing  at  the  square  brick 
buildings ;  but  it  was  a  fling  that  they 
richly  deserved,  for  they  are  in  very 
deed  as  ugly  as  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive, —  angular,  fonftud,  stiff,  windowy, 
bricky,  —  and  the  farther  in  you  go,  the 
worse  it  grows.  Why,  I  pray  to  know,  as 
the  first  inquiry  suggested  by  Class-Day,  is 
it  necessary  for  boys'  schools  to  be  placed 
vfrithout  the  pale  of  civilization?  Do 
boys  take  so  naturally  to  the  amenities 
of  life  that  they  can  safely  dispense  with 
the  conditions  of  amenity?  When  I 
entered  those  brick  boxes,  I  felt  as  if  I 
were  going  into  a  stable.  Wood-work 
dingy,  unpainted,  gashed,  scratched;  win- 
dows dingy  and  dim;  walls  dingy  and 
gray  and  smoked;  everything  unhome- 
like,  unattractive,  narrow,  and  rickety. 
Think,  now,  of  taking  a  boy  away  from 
his  home,  fit)m  his  mother  and  sisters, 
from  carpets  and  curtains  and  aU  the 
soflening  influences  of  cultivated  taste, 
and  turning  him  loose  with  dozens  of  other 
boys  into  a  congeries  of  pens  like  this  I 
Who  wonders  that  he  comes  out  a  boor? 
I  felt  a  sinking  at  the  heart  in  climb- 
ing up  those  narrow,  uncouth  staircases. 
We  talk  about  education.    We  boast  of 


having  the  finest  system  in  the  world. 
Harvard  is,  if  not  the  most  distin- 
guished, certainly  iimong  the  first  in- 
stitutions in  the  country ;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  formed  in  the'  entry  of  the  first 
Harvard  house  I  entered.  Harvard  has 
not  begun  to  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 
Education!  Do  you  call  it  education, 
to  put  a  boy  into  a  hole,  and  work  out 
of  him  a  eertain  amouiit  of  mathematics, 
and  work  into  him  a  certain  number  of 
languages?  Is  a  man  dressed,  because 
one  arm  has  a  spotless  wristband,  un- 
questionable sleeve-buttons,  a  handsome 
sleeve,  and  a  well-fitting  glove  at  the 
end,  while  the  man  is  out  at  the  other 
elbow,  patched  on  both  knees,  and  down 
at  the  heels  ?  Should  we  consider  Na- 
ture a  success,  if  she  concerned  herself 
only  with  carrying  nutriment  to  the 
stomach,  and  left  the  heart  and  the  lungs 
and  the  liver  and  the  nerves  to  shift  for 
themselves?  Yet  so  do  we,  educating 
boys  in  these  dens  called  colleges.  We 
educate  the  mind,  the  memory,  the  in- 
tellectual faculties;  but  the  manners, 
the  courtesies,  the  social  tastes,  the 
greater  part  of  what  goes  to  make  life 
happy  and  genia},  not  to  say  good, 
we  leave  out  of  view.  People  talk 
about  the  "awkward  age"  of  boys, — 
the  age  in  which  their  hands  and  feet 
trouble  them,  atid  in  which  they  are  a 
social  burden  to  themselves  and  thdr 
friends.  But  one  age  need  be  no  more 
awkward  than  another.  I  have  seen 
boys  that  were  gentlemen  fix>m  the  cra- 
dle to  the  grave, —  almost;  certainly 
fi^m  the  time  they  ceased  to  be  babies 
till  they  passed  altogether  out  of  my 
sight.  Let  boys  have  the  associations, 
the  culture,  the  training,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  gentiemen,  and  I  do  not  believe 
there  will  be  a  single  moment  of  their 
lives  in  which  they  will  be  clowns. 

And  among  the  first  necessities  are 
the  surroundings  of  a  gentleman.  When 
a  man  is  grown  up,  he  can  live  in  a  sty 
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and  not  be  a  pig ;  but  turn  a  horde  of 
boys  in,  and  when  they  come  out  they 
will  root  oat  A  man  is  strong  and  stiff. 
His  inward,  inherent  power,  tou^ened 
by  exposure  and  fortified  by  knowledge, 
orermasters  opposing  circumstances.  He 
can  neglect  tiie  prickles  and  assume  the 
rose  of  his  position.  He  stands  scorn- 
fully erect  amid  the  grovelling  influen- 
ces that  would  pull  him  down.  It  may 
perhaps  bt^  also,  that  here  and  there  a 
boy,  with  a  strong  native  predilection  to 
refinement,  shall  be  eclectic,  and,  with  the 
water-lily's  instinct,  select  finm  coarse 
contiguities  only  that  which  will  nourish 
a  delicate  soul.  But  human  nature  in  its 
infimcy  is  usually  a  very  susceptible  ma- 
teriaL  It  grows  as  it  is  trained.  It  will 
be  rude,  if  it  is  left  rude,  and  fine  only  as 
it  is  wrought  finely.  Educate  a  boy  to 
tumbled  hair  and  grimy  hands,  and  he 
will  go  tumbled  and  grimy  to  his  grave. 
Put  a  hundred  boys  together  where  they 
will  have  the  appurtenances  of  a  down, 
and  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  ten  out 
of  the  hundred  who  will  not  become  pre- 
cisely to  that  degree  clownish.  I  am  not 
battling  for  the  luxuries  of  life,  but  I  am 
for  its  decencies.  I  would  not  turn  boys 
into  Sybarites,  but  neither  would  I  let 
them  riot  into  Satyrs.  The  effeminacy 
of  a  fake  aristocracy  is  no  nearer  the 
heights  of  true  manhood  than  the  cluma- 
neas  of  the  clod,  but  I  think  it  is  just  as 
near.  I  would  have  college  rooms,  col- 
lege entrances,  and  all  college  domains 
cleanly  and  attractive.  I  would,  in  the 
first  place,  have  every  rough  board  planed, 
and  painted  in  soft  and  cheerful  tints.  I 
wooid  have  the  walls  pleasantly  colored, 
or  covered  with  delicate,  or  bright,  or 
warm-hned  paper.  The  floor  should  be 
dther  tOed,  or  hidden  imder  carpets,  dura- 
ble, if  possible,  at  any  rate,  decent.  Straw 
or  rope  matting  is  better  than  brown, 
yawning  boards.  There  you  have  things 
put  upon  an  entirely  new  basis.  At  no 
immoderate  expense  there  is  a  new  sky, 
a  BOW  earth,  a  new  horizon.  If  a  boy  is 
rich  and  can  furnish  his  room  handsomely, 
the  furnishings  will  not  shame  the  room 
and  its  vudnity.  If  he  is  poor  and  can  pro- 


vide but  cheaply,  he  will  still  have  a  come- 
ly home  provided  fi>r  him  by  the  Mater 
who  then  will  be  Alma  to  some  purpose. 

Do  you  laugh  at  all  this  ?  So  did  Sa- 
rah laugh  at  the  angels,  but  the  angels 
had  the  right  of  it  for  all  that 

I  am  told  that  it  would  all  be  useless,— 
that  the  boys  would  deface  and  destroy, 
till  the  last  state  of  the  buildings  would 
be  worse  than  the  first  I  do  not  believe 
one  word  of  it  It  is  inferred  that  they 
would  defhce,  becauise  they  deface  now. 
But  what  is  it  that  they  deface?  De- 
formity. And  who  blames  them  ?  You 
see  a  rough  board,'  and,  by  natural  in- 
stinct, you  dive  into  it  with  your  jack- 
kiiife.  A  base  bare  wall  is  a  standing 
invitation  to  energetic  and  unruly  pen- 
cils. Give  the  boys  a  little  elegance  and 
the  tutors  a  little  tact,  and  I  do  not  be- 
Heve  there  would  be  any  trouble.  If  I 
had  a  thousand  dollars,  —  as  I  did  have 
once,  but  it  is  gone :  shall  I  ever  look 
upon  its  like  again  ?  —  I  would  not  be 
afraid  to  stake  the  whole  of  it  upon  the 
good  behavior  of  coUege  students, — that 
is,  if  I  could  have  the  managing  of  them. 
I  would  make  them  ^*a  speech,"  when 
they  came  back  at  the  end  of  one  of  their 
long  vacations,  telling  them  what  had 
been  done,  why  it  had  been  done,  and 
the  objections  that  had  been  urged  against 
doing  it.  Then  I  would  put  the  matter 
entirely  into  their  hands.  I  would  appeal 
solely  to  their  honor.  I  would  repose  in 
them  so  much  confidence  that  they  could 
by  no  possibility  betray  it  We  don't 
trust  people  half  enough.  We  hedge 
ourselves  about  with  laws  and  locks  and 
deeds  and  bonds,  and  neglect  the  weigh- 
tier matters  of  inherent  right  and  justice 
that  lie  in  every  bosom. 

It  may  be  thought  hardly  polite  to  ac- 
cept hospitality  and  then  go  away  and 
inveigh  against  the  hospital ;  but  my  ani- 
madversions, you  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  observe,  are  not  aimed  at  my  enter- 
tainers. I  am  marauding  for,  not  against 
them. 

The  Oration  and  Poem  form  the  first 
public  features  of  Class-Day,  but,  arriv- 
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ing  late,  I  could  only  eddy  on  the  sui^ 
that  swept  around  the  door.  Strains  of 
distant  eloquence  would  occasionally  float 
musically  to  my  ear ;  now  and  then  a  sin- 
gle word  would  steer  clear  of  the  thou- 
sands of  heads  and  come  into  my  port 
unharmed.  Frequent  waves  of  laughter 
beat  and  broke  into  the  vestibule ;  but 
what  is  more  "  trying  "  to  a  frail  temper 
than  laughter  in  which  one  cannot  join  ? 
So  we  tarried  long  enough  to  nuirk  the 
fair  faces  and  fine  dresses,  and  then  ram- 
bled under  the  old  trees  tiVL  the  hour  for 
the  "  collation  **  came ;  and  this  is  the  sec- 
ond point  on  which  I  purpose  to  dwelL 

Each  member  of  the  Senior  Class  pre- 
pares a  banquet,  —  sometimes  separate- 
ly and  sometimes  in  clubs,  at  an  expense 
varying  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  dollars, 
—  to  which  he  invites  as  many  fi*iends  as 
he  chooses,  or^w  are  available.  The  ban- 
quet is  quite  as  rich,  varied,  and  elegant 
as  you  find  at  ordinary  evening  parties, 
and  the  occasion  is  a  merry  and  pleasant 
one.  But  it  occurred  to  me  that  there 
may  be  unpleasant  things  connected  with 
this  custom.  In  a  class  of  seventy-five, 
in  a  country  like  America,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  a  certain  proportion  are  ill 
able  to  meet  the  expense  which  such  a 
custom  necessitates.  Some  have  fought 
their  own  way  through  college.  Some 
must  have  been  fought  through  by  theur 
parents.  To  them  I  should  think  this 
elaborate  and  considerable  outlay  must 
be  a  very  sensible  inconvenience.  The 
mere  expense  of  books  and  board,  tuition 
and  clothing,  cannot  be  met  without  strict 
economy  and  much  parental  and  family 
sacrifice.  And  at  the  end  of  it  all,  when 
every  nerve  has  been  strained,  and  must 
be  strained  harder  still  before  the  man 
can  be  considered  fairly  on  his  feet  and 
able  to  run  his  own  race  in  life,  comes 
this  new  call  for  entirely  uncollegiate 
disbursements.  Of  course  it  is  only  a 
custom*  There  is  no  college  by-law,  I 
suppose,  which  prescribes  a  valedictory 
symposium.  Probably  it  grew  up  grad- 
ually firom  small  ice-cream  beginnings 
to  its  present  formidable  proportions; 
bat  a  custom  is  as  rigid  as  a  chain.    I 


wondered  whether  the  moral  character 
of  the  young  men  was  generally  strong 
enough,  by  the  time  they  were  in  th^ 
fourth  collegiate  year,  to  enable  them 
to  go  counter  to  the  custom,  if  it  invcdv- 
ed  personal  sacrifice  at  home, — whether 
there  was  generally  sufficient  courtliness, 
not  to  say  Christianity,  in  the  class,  wheth- 
er there  was  sufficient  courtesy,  chivalry, 
high -breeding,  to  make  the  omission  of 
this  party-^ving  unnoticeable  or  not  un- 
pleasant^ I  by  no  means  say  that  the  in- 
ability of  a  portion  of  the  students  to  en- 
tertain their  fi-iends  sumptuously  should 
prevent  those  who  are  able  fit>m  doing  so. 
As  the  world  is,  some  will  be  rich  and 
some  will  be  poor.  This  is  a  fiict  which 
they  have  to  face  the  moment  they  go 
out  into  the  world ;  and  the  sooner  they 
grapple  with  it,  and  find  out  its  real  bear- 
ings and  worth  or  worthlessness,  the  bet- 
ter. Boys  are  usually  old  enough  by  the 
time  they  are  graduated  to  understand 
and  take  philosophically  such  a  disdnc- 
tion.  Nor  do  I  admit  that  poor  people 
have  any  right  to  be  sore  on  the  subject 
of  their  poverty.  The  one  sensitiveness 
which  I  cannot  comprehend,  with  which 
I  have  no  sympathy,  for  which  I  have  no 
pity,  and  of  which  I  have  no  tolerance,  is 
sensitiveness  about  poverty.  I  think  it  is 
an  essentially  vulgar  feeling.  I  cannot 
conceive  how  a  man  who  has  any  exalta^ 
tion  of  life,  any  real  elevation  of  charac- 
ter, any  self-respect,  can  for  a  moment 
experience  so  ignoble  a  shame.  One  may 
be  annoyed  at  the  inconveniences  and 
impatient  of  the  restraints  of  poverty ; 
but  to  be  ashamed  to  be  called  poor  or 
to  be  thought  poor^  to  resort  to  shifts, 
not  for  the  sake  of  being  comfortable  or 
elegant,  but  of  seeming  to  be  above  the 
necessity  of  shifts,  is  an  indication  of  an 
inferior  mind,  whether  it  dwell  in  prince 
or  in  peasant  The  man  who  does  it  shows 
that  he  has  not  in  his  own  opinion  char- 
acter enough  to  stand  alone.  He  must 
be  supported  by  adventitious  circumstan- 
ces, or  he  must  falL  Nobody,  therefore, 
need  ever  expect  to  receive  sympathy 
fhun  me  in  recounting  the  social  pangs 
or  slights  of  poverty.     You  never  can 
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be  slighted,  if  you  do  not  slight  yourself. 
People  may  attempt  to  do  it,  but  their 
shafts  have  no  barb.  You  turn  it  all  into 
natural  history.  It  is  a  psychological 
phenomenon,  a  study,  something  to  be 
analysed,  classified,  reasoned  from,  and 
bent  to  your  own  convenience,  but  not 
to  be  taken  to  heart.  It  amuses  you ; 
it  interests  you;  it  adds  to  your  stock 
of  facts;  it  makes  life  curious  and  val- 
uable :  but  if  you  suffer  from  it,  it  is  be- 
cause you  have  not  basis,  stamina ;  and 
probably  you  deserve  to  be  slighted.  This, 
however,  is  true  only  when  people  have 
become  somewhat  concentrated.  Chil- 
dren know  nothing  of  it  They  live 
chiefly  from  without,  not  from  within. 
Only  gradually  as  they  approach  matu- 
rity do  they  cut  loose  from  the  scafibld- 
ing  and  depend  upon  their  own  centre 
of  gravity.  Appearances  are  very  strong 
in  school.  Money  and  prodigality  have 
great  weight  there,  notwithstanding  the 
democracy  of  attainments  and  abilities. 
If  I  live  a  thousand  years,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  shall  ever  do  a  more  virtuous  deed 
than  I  did  long  ago  in  stajring  at  home 
for  the  sake  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  when 
the  rest  of  the  school  went  to  see  Tom 
Thumb,  the  late  bewritten  bridegroom. 
I  call  it  virtuous,  because  I  had  the  quar- 
ter and  could  have  gone,  and  could  not 
ez|^n  the  reason  why  I  did  not  go.  And 
though  a  senior  class  in  Harvard  College 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  beyond 
the  enunent  domain  of  Tom  Thumb  and 
quarter-dollars,  the  principle  is  precisely 
the  same,  —  only  the  temptation,  I  sup- 
pose, is  much  stronger,  as  the  stake  is  lar- 
ger. Have  they  self-poise  enough  to  re- 
frain from  these  festive  expenses  without 
suffering  mortification  ?  Have  they  vir- 
tue enough  to  refrain  from  them  with  the 
certainty  of  incurring  such  suffering? 
Have  they  nobility  and  generosity  and 
largeness  of  soul  enough,  while  abstaining 
themselves  for  conscience'  sake,  to  share 
in  the  plans  and  sympathize  without  ser- 
vility in  the  pleasures  of  their  rich  com- 
rades ?  to  look  on  with  friendly  interest, 
without  cynicism  or  concealed  malice,  at 
the  preparations  in  which  they  do  not 


join  ?  Or  do  they  yield  to  selfishness, 
and  gratify  their  own  vanity,  weakdess, 
self-indulgence,  and  love  of  pleasure,  at 
whatever  cost  to  their  parents  ?  Or  is 
there  such  a  state  of  public  opinion  and 
usage  in  college  that  this  custom  is  equal- 
ly honored  in  the  breach  and  in  the  ob- 
servance ? 

When  the  feasting  was  over,  the  most 
picturesque  part  of  the  day  began.  The 
coUege  green  put  off  suddenly  its  antique 
gravity,  and  became 

"  Embroaded as  it  were  a  mede 

Alle  ful  of  fireeshe  floores,  white  and  rede,**— 
"floures"  which  to  their  gay  hues  and 
graceful  outlines  added  the  rare  charm 
of  fluttering  in  perpetual  motion.  It  was 
a  kaleidoscope  without  angles.  To  me, 
niched  in  the  embrasure  of  an  old  upper 
window,  the  scene,  it  seemed,  might  have 
stepped  out  of  the  Oriental  splendor  of 
Arabian  Kights.  I  think  I  may  safely  say 
I  never  saw  so  many  well-dressed  people 
together  in  my  life  before.  That  seems 
a  rather  tame  fact  to  buttress  Arabian 
Nights  withal,  but  it  implies  much.  The 
distance  was  a  little  too  great  for  one  to 
note  personal  and  individual  beauty ;  but 
since  I  have  heard  that  Boston  is  famous 
for  its  ugly  women,  perhaps  that  was  an 
advantage,  as  diminishing  likewise  indi- 
vidual ugliness.  If  no  one  was  strikingly 
handsome,  no  one  was  strikingly  plain. 
And  though  you  could  not  mark  the  del- 
icacies of  faces,  you  could  have  the  full 
effect  of  costumes,  —  rich,  majestic,  float- 
ing, gossamer}-,  impalpable.  Everything 
was  fresh,  spotless,  and  in  tune.  It 
scarcely  needed  music  to  resolve  all  the 
incessant  waver  and  shimmer  into  a 
dance ;  but  the  music  came,  and,  like 
sand-grjuns  under  the  magnet,  the  beau- 
tiful atoms  swept  into  stately  shapes  and 
tremulous  measured  activity, — 

''  A  fine,  sweet  earthquake  gently  moved 
By  the  soft  wind  of  whispering  silks." 

Then  it  seemed  like  a  German  festival^ 
and  came  back  to  me  the  Fatherland, 
the  lovely  season  of  the  Blossoming,  the 
short,  sweet  bUss-month  among  the  Blu- 
menbiihl  Mountains. 
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(  NotMng  can  be  more  ai^ropriate,  more 

harmonious,  than  dancing  on  the  green. 
Youth  and  gayety  and  beauty  —  and  in 
summer  we  are  all  young  and  gay  and 
beautiful — mingle  well  with  the  eternal 
youth  of  blue  sky  and  velvet  sward  and 
the  light  breezes  topng  in  the  tree-tops. 
Youth  and  Nature  kiss  each  other  in  the 
bright,  clear  purity  of  the  happy  siunmer- 
tide.  Whatever  objections  lie  against 
dancing  elsewhere  must  veil  their  &ces 
there. 

Yet  I  must  confess  I  wish  men  would 
not  dance.  It  is  the  most  unbecoming 
exercise  which  they  can  adopts  In  wom- 
en you  have  the  sweep  and  wave  of 
drapery,  gentle  undulations,  summer- 
cloud  floatings,  soil,  sinuous  movements, 
the  fluency  of  pliant  forms,  the  willowy 
bend  and  rebound  of  lithe  and  lovely 
suppleness.  It  is  grace  generic, — the 
sublime,  the  evanescent  mysticism  of  mo- 
tion, without  use,  without  aim,  except  its 
own  overflowing  and  all-sufficing  fascina- 
ti(m.  But  when  a  man  dances,  it  reminds 
me  of  that  amusing  French  book  called 
^^  Le  Diable  Boiteux,"  which  has  been  or 
may  be  free-thinkingly  translated,  ^*  The 
Devil  on  Two  Sticks.''  In  saying  this,  I 
design  to  cast  no  slur  on  the  moral  char- 
acter of  masculine  dancers.  It  is  unques- 
tionably above  reproach ;  but  let  an  an- 
gel put  on  the  black  coat  and  trousers 
which  constitute  the  "full-dress''  of  a 
modem  gentlemim,  and  therein  antic 
through  the  **  Lancers,"  and  he  would 
simply  be  ridiculous,  —  which  is  all  I  al- 
lege against  Thomas,  Richard,  and  Hen- 
ry, Esq.  A  woman's  dancing  is  gliding, 
swaying,  serpentine.  A  man's  is  jerks, 
hops,  convulsions,  and  acute  angles.  The 
woman  is  light,  airy,  indistinctly  defined : 
airy  movements  are  in  keeping.  The 
man  is  sombre  in  hue,  grave  in  tone,  dis- 
tinctly outlined;  and  nothing  is  more 
incongruous,  to  my  thinking,  than  this 
dancing,  well  portrayed  in  the  contra- 
band melody  of 

"01dJod,'»eto. 

The  feminine  drapery  conceals  processes 
and  gives  results.     The  masculine  ab- 


sence of  drapery  reveak  processes  and 
thereby  destroys  results. 

Once  upon  a  time,  long  before  the 
Flood,  the  clergyman  of  acountry-viUage, 
possessed  with  such  a  zeal  as  Paul  bora 
record  of  concerning  Israel,  conceived  it 
his  duty  to  '<make  a  note"  of  sondry 
young  members  of  his  flock  who  had  met 
for  a  drive  and  a  supper,  with  a  dance 
fringed  upon  the  outskirts.  The  fame 
thereof  being  noised  abroad,  a  sturdy  old 
farmer,  with  a  good  deal  of  shrewd  sense 
and  mother-wit  in  his  brains,  and  a  fine, 
indirect  way  of  hitting  the  nail  on  the 
head  with  a  side-stroke,  was  questioned 
in  a  neighboring  village  as  to  the  fiusts 
of  the  case.  **  Yes,"  he  sud,  surhly, 
*'  the  young  folks  had  a  party,  and  got 
up  a  dance,  and  the  minister  was  mad,— - 
and  I  don't  blame  him,  —  he  thinks  no- 
body has  any  business  to  dance,  unless 
he  knows  how  better  than  they  didl" 
It  was  a  rather  different  casus  belli  from 
that  which  the  worthy  clergyman  would 
have  preferred  before  a  council ;  but  it 
"meets  my  views"  precisely  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  objections  ui^ged  against 
dancing.  I  would  have  women  dance, 
because  it  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  in 
the  world.  I  would  have  men  dance«  if 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  "  set  off " 
women,  and  to  keep  themselves  out  of 
mischief;  but  in  point  of  grace,  or  ele- 
gance, or  attractiveness,  I  should  beg 
men  to  hold  their  peace — and  their 
pumps. 

From  my  window  overlooking  the 
green,  I  was  led  away  into  some  one  or 
other  of  the  several  halls  to  see  the 
"  round  dances  " ;  and  it  was  like  going 
from  Paradise  to  Pandemonium.  From 
the  pure  and  healthy  lawn,  all  the  purer 
for  the  pure  and  peaceful  people  pleas- 
antly walking  up  and  down  in  the  sun- 
shine and  shade,  or  grouped  in  the  nu- 
merous windows,  like  bouquets  of  rare 
tropical  flowers,  —  frorii  the  green,  rain- 
bowed  in  vivid  splendor,  and  alive  with 
sofl,  tranquil  motion,  fair  forms*  and  the 
flutter  of  beautiful  and  brilliant  colors, 
— from  the  green,  sanctified  already  by 
the  pale  faces  of  sick  and  wounded  and 
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maimed  soldiers  who  had  gone  out  from 
the  shadows  of  those  sheltering  trees  to 
draw  the  sword  for  country,  and  re- 
turned white  wraiths  of  their  yigoroua 
youthf  the  sad  yangoard  of  that  great 
armj  of  blessed  martyrs  who  shall  keep 
forever  in  the  mind  of  this  generation 
how  costly  and  precious  a  thing  is  liber- 
ty, who  shall  liil  our  worldly  age  out  of 
the  slough  of  its  material  prosperity  into 
the  sublimity  of  suffering  and  sacrifice, — 
from  suggestions  and  fancies  and  dreamy 
musing  and  "  phantasms  sweet,"  into  the 
hall,  where,  for  flower-scented  summer 
air  were  thick  clouds  of  fine,  penetrat- 
ing dust,  and  for  lightly  trooping  fairies 
a  jam  of  heated  human  beings,  so  that 
you  shall  hardly  come  nigh  the  dancers 
for  the  press ;  and  when  you  have,  with 
difficulty  and  many  contortions  and  much 
apologizing,  threaded  the  solid  mass, 
piercing  through  the  forest  of  fens,  — 
what  ?  An  inclosure,  but  no  more  illu- 
sion. 

Waltzing  is  a  profane  and  vicious 
dance.  Always,  When  it  is  prosecut- 
ed in  the  centre  of  a  great  crowd,  in  a 
dusty  hall,  on  a  warm  midsmmner  day, 
it  is  also  a  disgusting  dance.  Kight  is 
its  only  appropriate  time.  The  blinding, 
dazzling  gas-light  throws  a  grateful  glare 
over  the  salient  points  of  its  indecency, 
and  blends  the  whole  into  a  wild  whirl 
that  dizzies  and  dazes  one;  but  the 
uncompromising  afternoon,  pouring  in 
through  manifold  windows,  tears  away 
every  illusion,  and  reveals  the  whole 
coarseness  and  commonness  and  all  the 
repulsive  details  of  this  most  alien  and 
unmaidenly  reveL  The  very  pose  of 
the  dance  is  profanity.  Attitudes  which 
are  the  instinctive  expression  of  inti- 
mate emotions,  glowing  rosy-red  in  the 
anroral  time  of  tenderness,  and  justified 
in  unabashed  fi?eedom  only  by  a  long 
and  faithful  habitude  of  unselfish  devo- 
tion, are  here  openly,  deliberately,  and 
carelessly  assumed  by  people  who  have 
bat  a  casual  and  partial  society-acquaint- 
ance. This  I  reckon  profanity.  This 
is  levity  the  most  culpable.  This  is  a 
guilty  and  wanton  waste  of  delicacy. 


That  it  is  practised  by  good  giris  and 
tolerafced  by  good  mothers  does  not  prove 
that  it  is  good.  Custom  blunts  the  edge 
of  many  perceptions.  A  good  thing  soil- 
ed may  be  redeemed  by  good  people; 
but  waltz  as  many  as  you  may,  spotless' 
maidens,  you  will  only  smut  yourf«lves, 
and  not  cleanse  the  waltz;  It  is  of  itself 
unclean. 

There  were,  beffldes,  peculiar  desagrt^' 
ments  on  this  occaaon.  How  can  peiH 
ple,  —  I  could  not  help  saying  to  myself, 
— how  can  people  endure  such  proximity 
in  such  a  sweltering  heat  ?  For,  as  I 
said,  there  was  no  illusion^  —  not  a  par- 
ticle. It  was  no  Vale  of  Tempe,  with 
Nymphs  and  Apollos.  The  boys  were 
boys,  appaUingly  young,  fuU  of  healthful 
promise,  but  too  much  in  the  husk  for 
exhibition,  and  not  entirely  at  ease  in 
their  situation,  —  indeed,  very  much  not 
at  ease,  —  unmistakably  warm,  nervous, 
and  uncomfortable.  The  girls  were  pret- 
ty enough  girls,  I  dare  say,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  —  one  was  really 
lovely,  with  soft  cheeks,  long  eyelashes, 
eyes  deep  and  liquid,  and  Tasso's  gold  in 
her  hair,  though  of  a  bad  figure,  ill  set 
off  by  a  bad  dress,  —  but  Venus  herself 
could  not  have  been  seen,  to  advantage 
in  such  evil  plight  as  they,  panting,  per- 
spiring, ruffled,  fix)wsy,  —  puff-balls  re- 
volving through  an  atmosphere  of  dust, 
—  a  maze  of  steaming,  reeking  human 
couples,  inhumanly  heated  and  simmer- 
ing together  with  a  more  than  Spartan 
fortitude. 

It  was  remarkable,  and  at  the  same 
time  amusing,  to  observe  the  difference 
in  the  demeanor  of  the  two  sexes.  The 
lions  and  the  fawns  seemed  to  have  chang- 
ed hearts,  —  perhaps  they  had.  It  was 
the  boys  that  were  nervous.  The  girls 
were  unquuling.  The  boys  were,  how- 
ever, heroic.  They  tried  bravely  to  hide 
the  fox  and  his  gnawings ;  but  traces  were 
visible.  They  made  desperate  feint  of  be- 
ing at  the  height  of  enjoyment  and  nn- 
conscious  of  spectators;  but  they  hadxnnch 
modesty,  for  all  that  The  girls  threw 
themselves  into  it  pugnis  et  calcibus^  — 
unshrinking,  indefatigable. 
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There  is  another  thing  which  girls  and 
their  mothers  do  not  seem  to  consider. 
The  present  mode  of  dress  renders  waltz- 
ing almost  as  objectionable  in  a  large 
room  as  the  boldest  feats  of  a  French 
ballet-dancer.  Not  to  put  too  fine  a 
point  on  it,  I  mean  that  these  girls'  gy- 
rations in  the  centre  of  their  gyrating 
and  centrifugal  hoops  make  a  most  op- 
eratic drapery  -  display.  I  saw  scores 
and  scores  of  public  waltzing-girls  last 
summer,  and  among  them  all  I  saw  but 
one  who  understood  tiie  art,  or,  at  any 
rate,  who  practised  the  art,  of  avoiding 
an  indecent  exposure.  In  the  glare  and 
glamour  of  gas-light  it  is  only  flash  and 
clouds  and  indistinctness.  In  the  broad 
and  honest  daylight,  it  is  not  Do  I 
shock  ears  polite  ?  I  trust  sa  If  the 
saying  of  shocking  things  might  prevent 
the  doing  of  shocking  things,  I  should  be 
well  content.  And  is  it  an  unpardon- 
able an  for  me  to  sit  alone  in  my  own 
room  and  write  about  what  you  go  into 
a  great  hall,  before  hundreds  of  strange 
men  and  women,  and  do  ? 

I  do  not  speak  thus  about  waltzing 
because  I  like  to  say  it;  but  ye  have 
compelled  me.  If  one  member  suffers, 
all  the  members  suffer  with  it  I  re- 
spect and  revere  woman,  and  I  cannot 
see  her  destroying  or  debasing  the  im- 
palpable fragrance  and  delicacy  of  her 
nature  without  feeling  the  shame  and 
shudder  in  my  own  heart  Great  is  my 
boldness  of  speech  towards  yon,  because 
great  is  my  glorying  of  you.  Though  I 
speak  as  a  fool,  yet  as  a  fool  receive  me. 
My  opinions  may  be  rustic.  They  are 
at  least  honest ;  and  may  it  not  be  that 
the  first  fresh  impressions  of  an  unpreju- 
diced and  uninfluenced  observer  are  as 
likely  to  be  natural  and  correct  views  as 
those  which  are  the  result  of  many  after- 
thoughts, long  use,  and  an  experience 
of  multifold  fascinations,  combined  with 
the  original  producing  cause  ?  My  opin- 
ions may  be  wrong,  but  they  will  do  no 
harm;  the  penalty  will  rest  alone  on 
me :  while,  if  they  are  right,  they  may 
aerve  as  a  nail  or  two  to  be  fastened  by 
the  masters  of  assemblies. 


The  funny  part  of  Class -Day  conies 
last,  —  not  so  very  funny  to  tell,  but 
amazingly  funny  to  see,  —  only  a  wreath 
of  bouquets  fastened  around  the  trunk 
of  an  old  tree,  perhaps  eight  or  ten  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  then  the  four  class- 
es range  themselves  around  it  in  four  cir- 
cles, with  their  hands  fast  locked  togeth- 
er, the  Freshman  Class  on  the  outside, 
the  Senior  Class  within,  grotesquely  trick- 
ed out  in  vile  old  coats  and  "  shocking 
bad  hats."  Then  the  two  alternate  class- 
es go  one  way  around  the  tree  and  the 
two  others  the  opposite,  pell-mell,  harum- 
scarum,  pushing  and  pulling,  down  and 
up  again,  only  keeping  fast  hold  of  hands, 
singing,  shouting,  cheering  ad  libitum^ 
ad  throatum,  (theirs,)  ad  earsum,  (ours,) 
and  going  all  the  time  in  that  din  and 
yell  and  crowd  and  crash  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  boys.  At  a  given  signal  there 
is  a  pause,  and  the  Senior  Class  make  a 
sudden  charge  upon  the  bouquets,  hud- 
dling and  hustling  and  crowding  and 
jumping  at  the  foot  of  the  old  tree ;  bub- 
bling up  on  each  other's  shoulders  into 
momentary  prominence  and  prospect  of 
success,  and  immediately  disappearing 
ignominiously ;  making  frantic  grasps 
and  clutches  with  a  hundred  long  arms 
and  eager  outstretched  hands,  and  final- 
ly succeeding,  by  shoulders  and  fists,  in 
bringing  the  wreath  away  piecemeal; 
and  then  they  give  themselves  up  to  mu- 
tual embraces,  groans,  laments,  and  all 
the  enginery  of  pathetic  affection  in  the 
last  gasping  throes  of  separation,  —  to 
the  doleful  tearing  of  hair  and  the  rend- 
ing of  their  fantastic  garments.  It  is  the 
personification  of  legalized  rowdyism; 
and  if  young  men  would  but  confine  them- 
selves to  such  rowdyism  as  may  be  look- 
ed at  and  laughed  at  by  their  mothers 
and  sisters,  they  would  find  life  just  as 
amusing  and  a  thousand  times  more  pure 
and  profitable. 

It  occurs  to  me  here  that  there  is  one 
subject  on  which  I  desire  to  "give  my 
views,"  though  it  is  quite  unconnected 
with  Class-Day.  But  it  is  probable  that 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  natural  life  it 
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will  never  again  happen  to  me  to  be 
writing  abont  colleges,  bo  I  desire  to  say 
in  this  paper  everything  I  have  to  say  on 
the  sabject  I  refer  to  the  practice  of 
"  hazing,"  which  is  an  abomination.  If 
we  should  find  it  among  hinds,  a  renmant 
of  the  barbarisms  of  the  Dark  Ages,  blind- 
ly handed  down  by  snch  slow -growing 
people  as  go  to  mill  with  their  meal  on 
one  side  of  the  saddle  and  a  stone  on  the 
other  to  balance,  as  their  fathers  did,  be- 
cause it  never  occurred  to  their  logger- 
heads to  divide  the  meal  into  two  pah^els 
and  make  it  balance  itself,  we  should  not 
be  surprised;  but  hazing  occurs  among 
boys  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
circulation  of  ideas,  boys  old  enough  and 
intelligent  enough  to  understand  the  dif* 
ference  between  brutality  and  frolic,  old 
enough  to  know  what  honor  and  courage 
mean,  and  therefore  I  cannot  conceive 
how  they  should  countenance  a  practice 
which  entirely  ignores  and  defies  honor, 
and  whose  brutality  has  not  a  single  re- 
deeming feature.  It  has  neither  wisdom 
nor  wit,  no  spirit,  no  genius,  no  impulsive- 
ness, scarcely  the  mirth  of  boyish  frolic. 
A  narrow  range  of  stale  practical  jokes, 
lighted  up  by  no  gleam  of  originaUty,  is 
transmitted  firom  year  to  year  with  as 
much  fidelity  as  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and 
not  half  the  latitude  allowed  to  clergy- 
men of  the  English  Established  Church. 
But  berides  its  platitude,  its  one  over- 
powering and  fatal  characteristic  is  its 
intense  and  essential  cowardice.  Cow- 
ardice is  its  head  and  fix>nt  and  bones 
and  blood.  One  boy  does  not  single  out 
another  boy  of  his  own  weight,  and  take 
his  chances  in  a  fair  stand-up  fight.  But 
a  party  of  Sophomores  club  together  in 
such  numbers  as  to  render  opposition 
useless,  and  pounce  upon  their  victim 
unawares,  as  Brooks  and  his  minions 
pounced  upon  Sumner,  and  as  the  South- 
em  chivalry  is  given  to  doing.  For 
sweet  pitjr's  sake,  let  this  mode  of  war- 
fare be  monopolized  by  the  Southern 
chivalry. 

The  lame  excuse  is  offered,  that  it  does 
the  Freshmen  good, — takes  the  conceit 
out  of  them.   But  if  there  is  any  class  in 
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college  so  diVested  of  conceit  as  to  be 
justified  in  throwing  stones,  it  is  surely 
not  the  Sophomore  Class.  Moreover, 
whatever  good  it  may  do  the  sufferers,  it 
does  harm,  and  only  harm,  to  the  perpe- 
trators ;  and  neither  the  law  nor  the  gos- 
pel requires  a  man  to  improve  other  peo- 
ple's characters  at  the  expense  of  his  own. 
Nobody  can  do  a  wrong  without  injuring 
himself;  and  no  young  man  can  do  a 
mean,  cowardly  wrong  like  this  with- 
out suffering  severest  injury.  It  is  the 
very  spirit  of  the  slaveholder,  a  dastard- 
ly and  detestable,  a  tyrannical  and  cruel 
spirit.  If  young  men  are  so  blinded  by 
custom  and  habit  that  a  meanness  is  not 
to  them  a  meanness  because  it  has  been 
practised  for  years,  so  much  the  worse 
for  the  young  men,  and  so  much  the 
worse  for  our  country,  whose  sweat  of 
blood  attests  the  bale  and  blast  which 
this  evil  spirit  has  wrought  If  upright- 
ness, if  courage,  if  humanity  and  recti- 
tude and  the  mind  conscious  to  itself  of 
right,  are  an^'thing  more  than  a  name, 
let  the  young  men  who  mean  to  make 
time  minister  to  life  scorn  and  scoteh 
and  kill  this  debasing  and  stupid  prac- 
tice. 

And  why  is  not  some  legitimate  and 
wholesome  safety-valve  provided  by  au- 
thority to  let  off  superabundant  vitality, 
that  boys  may  not,  by  the  mere  occasions 
of  their  own  natures,  be  driven  into  wick- 
edness ?  Class-Day  is  very  well,  but  it 
comes  only  once  a  year,  and  what  is 
needed  is  an  opportunity  for  daily  ebul- 
lition, so  that  each  night  may  square  its 
own  account  and  forestall  explodon. 
Why  should  there  not  be,  for  instance, 
a  military  department  to  every  college, 
as  well  as  a  mathematical  department  ? 
Why  might  not  every  college  be  a  mili- 
tary normal  school,?  The  exuberance 
and  riot  of  animal  spirits,  the  young,  ad- 
venturous strength  and  joy  in  being, 
would  not  only  be  kept  from  striking  out 
as  now  in  illegitimate,  unworthy^  and 
hurtful  directions,  but  it  would  become 
the  very  basis  and  groundwork  of  use- 
ful purposes.  Such  exercise  would  be 
so  promotive  of  health  and  discipline,  it 
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would  so  train  and  harmonize  and  Umher 
the  physical  powers,  that  the  superior 
quality  of  study  would,  I  doubt  not,  more 
than  atone  for  whatever  deficiency  in 
quantity  might  result  And  even  sup- 
pose a  little  less  attention  should  be  giv- 
«n  to  Euclid  and  Homer,  which  is  of 
the  greater  importance  nowadays,  an  ear 
that  can  detect  a  false  quantity  in  a 
Greek  verse,  or  an  eye  that  can  sight  a 
Eebel  nine  hundred  yards  off,  and  a  hand 
that  can  pull  a  trigger  and  shoot  him  ? 
Knowledge  is  power ;  but  knowledge 
must  sharpen  its  edges  and  polish  its 
points,  if  it  would  be  greatliest  available 
in  days  like  these.  The  knowledge  that 
can  plant  batteries  and  plan  campaigns, 
that  is  fertile  in  expedients  and  wise  to 
baffle  the  foe,  is  just  now  the  strongest 
power.  Diagrams  and  first -aorists  are 
good,  and  they  who  have  fed  on  such 
meat  have  grown  great,  and  done  the 
State  service  in  their  generation ;  but 
these  times  demand  new  measures  and 
new  men.  It  is  conceded  that  we  shall 
probably  be  for  many  years  a  miHtary  na- 
tion. At  least  a  generation  of  vigilance 
shall  be  the  price  of  our  liberty.  And 
even  of  peace  we  can  have  no  stronger 
assurance  than  a  wise  and  wieldy  readi- 
ness for  war.  Now  the  education  of  our 
unwarlike  days  is  not  adequate  to  the 
emergencies  of  this  martial  hour.  We 
must  be  seasoned  with  something  stron- 
ger than  Attic  salt,  or  we  shall  be  cast 
out  and  trodden  under  foot  of  men. 
True,  all  education  is  worthy.  Every- 
thing that  exercises  the  mind  fits  it  for 
its  work;  but  professional  education  is 
indispensable  to  professional  men.  And 
the  profession,  par  excellence^  of  every 
man  of  this  generation  is  war.  Coun- 
try overrides  all  personal  considerations. 
Lawyer,  minister,  what  not,  a  man's  first 
duty  is  the  salvation  of  his  country. 
When  she  calls,  he  must  go ;  and  before 
she  calls,  let  him,  if  possible,  prepare 
himself  to  serve  her  in  the  best  manner. 
As  things  are  now,  college -boys  are 
scarcely  better  than  cow-boys  for  the 
army.  Their  costly  education  runs  great- 
ly to  waste.     It  gives  them  no  direct 


advantage  over  the  clod  who  stumbles 
against  a  trisyllable.  So  far  as  it  makes 
them  better  men,  of  course  they  are  bet- 
ter soldiers ;  but  for  all  of  military  educa- 
tion which  their  college  gives  them,  they 
are  fit  only  for  privates,  whose  sole  duty 
is  to  obey.  They  know  nothing  of  mil- 
itary drill  or  tactics  or  strategy.  The 
State  cannot  afford  this  waste.  She  can- 
not afford  to  lose  the  fruits  of  mental 
toil  and  disciplme.  She  needs  trained 
mind  even  more  than  trained  muscle. 
It  is  harder  to  find  brains  than  to 
find  hands.  The  average  mental  endow- 
ment may  be  no  higher  in  college  than 
out;  but  granting  it  to  be  as  high,  the 
culture  which  it  receives  gives  it  im- 
mense advantage.  The  fruits  of  that 
culture,  readiness,  resources,  comprehen- 
siveness, should  all  be  held  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  State.  Military  knowledge 
and  practice  should  be  imparted  and  en- 
forced to  utilize  ability,  and  make  it  the 
instrument,  not  only  of  personal,  but  of 
national  welfare.  That  education  which 
gives  men  the  advantage  over  others  in 
the  race  of  life  should  be  so  directed  as  to 
convey  that  advantage  to  country,  when 
she  stands  in  need.  Every  college  might 
and  should  be  made  a  nursery  of  athletes 
in  mind  and  body,  clear -eyed,  stout- 
hearted, strong-limbed,  cool-brained,  —  a 
nursery  of  soldiers,  quick,  self-possessed, 
brave  and  cautious  and  wary,  ready  in 
invention,  skilful  to  command  men  and 
evolve  from  a  mob  an  army,  —  a  nurs- 
ery of  gentlemen,  reminiscent  of  no  law- 
less revels,  midnight  oi^es,  brutal  out- 
rages, launching  out  already  att«unted 
into  an  attainting  world,  but  with  many 
a  memor}'  of  adventure,  wild,  it  may  be, 
and  not  over-wise,  yet  pure  as  a  breeze 
firom  the  hills,  —  banded  and  sworn 

**  To  serve  as  model  for  the  mighty  world, 
To  break  the  heathen  and  uphold  the  Christ, 
To  ride  abroad  redressing  human  wrongs, 
To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it, 
To  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  chastity, 
Not  only  to  keep  down  the  base  in  man. 
But  teach  high  thought,  and  amiable  words, 
And  courtliness,  and  the  desire  of  fiime, 
And  love  of  trnth,  and  all  that  makes  a 
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LOVE'S   CHALLENGE. 

I  PICKED  this  trifle  from  the  floor, 
Unknowing  fr(Mn  whose  tender  hand 

It  fell,  —  but  now  would  fain  restore 
A  thing  which  hath  my  heart  unmanned. 

I  saj  unmanned,  for  't  is  not  now 
A  manly  mood  to  dream  of  Love, 

When  each  bold  champion  knits  his  brow, 
And  for  War's  gauntlet  doffs  his  glove. 

But  we  're  exempt,  and  hare  no  heart 
Of  wreak  within  us  for  the  fray ; 

And  therefore  teach  our  souls  the  art 
With  life  and  life's  concerns  to  play. 

Yet,  lady,  trust  me,  't  is  not  all 

In  play  that  I  proclaim  intent, 
When  next  thou  letf  st  thy  gauntlet  fall, 

To  take  it  as  a  challenge  meant 

REPLY. 

Sir  Carpet-Knight,  who  canst  not  fight, 

Thy  gallantries  are  not  for  me ; 
The  man  whom  I  with  love  requite 

Must  sing  in  a  more  martial  key. 

I  have  two  brothers  on  the  field, 

And  one  beneath  it,  —  none  knows  where ; 
And  I  shall  keep  my  spirit  steeled 

To  any  save  a  soldier's  prayer. 

If  thou  have  munc  in  thy  soul. 
Yet  hast  no  sinew  for  the  strife, 

€ro  teach  thyself  the  wardrum*^  roll, 
And  woo  me  better  with  a  fife  I 
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POLITICAL  PROBLEMS,  AND    CONDITIONS  OF  PEACE. 


The  relations  existing  between  the 
Federal  Grovernment  and  the  several 
States,  and  the  reciprocal  rights  and 
powers  of  each,  have  never  been  settled, 
except  in  part  Upon  matters  of  taxa- 
tion and  commerce,  and  the  diversified 
questions  that  arise  in  times  of  peace, 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  have 
marked  the  boundary-lines  of^^te  and 
Federal  power  with  considcffable  clear- 
ness and  precision.  But  all  these  ques- 
tions are  superficial  and  trivial,  when 
compared  with  those  which  are  coming 
up  for  decision  out  of  the  great  struggle 
in  which  we  are  now  engaged.  The 
Southern  Rebellion,  greater  than  any  re- 
corded in  history  since  the  world  began, 
must  necessarily  call  for  the  exercise  of 
all  the  powers  with  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  clothed.  And  we  need  not  be 
surprised,  if,  in  resorting  to  the  new 
measures  which  the  great  exigency  of 
the  new  condition  seems  to  require,  it 
shall  be  found,  afler  the  storm  has  ceas- 
ed and  the  clouds  have  rolled  away,  that 
in  some  things  the  Government  has  tfan- 
Bcended  its  legitimate  powers,  while  in 
others  it  has  suffered,  because  fearing  to 
use  those  which  it  really  possesses.  It 
is  dependent  in  many  things  upon  the 
States ;  and  yet  it  is  supreme  over  them 
all.  There  can  be  no  Senate,  as  a  branch 
either  of  the  executive  or  of  the  legifr- 
lative  department,  without  the  action 
of  the  States ;  and  yet  the  Government 
emanates  directly  from  the  people.  In 
defending  itself  against  an  armed  rebel- 
lion of  nearly  half  the  States  themselves, 
struggling  for  self-preservation,  it  may 
rightfidly,  as  in  other  wars,  grasp  all  the 
means  within  its  reach.  War  makes  its 
own  methods,  for  all  of  which  necessity 
is  a  sufficient  plea.  But  when  the  de- 
fence shall  have  been  made,  when  the 
attack  is  repelled,  and  the  Rebellion 
shall  have  been  fully  suppressed,  then 
will  come  the  questions,  Wliat  are  the 
best  means  of  restoration?  and,  How 


shall  a  recurrence  of  the  evil  be  pre- 
vented ? 

Though  the  Federal  Government  is 
one  of  limited  powers,  the  people  possess 
all  governmental  powers  ;  and  these  are 
spoken  of  as  powers  delegated  and  pow- 
ers reserved.  So  far  as  these  are  reserv- 
ed to  lAe  people^  they  may  be  exercised 
either  through  the  Federal  Government 
or  the  State.  And  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, though  limited  in  its  powers,  is  re- 
stricted in  the  subjects  upon  which  it  can 
actf  rather  than  in  the  quantum  of  pow- 
er it  can  exercise  over  those  matters  with- 
in its  jurisdiction.  Over  those  interests 
which  are  committed  to  its  care  it  has 
all  the  powers  incident  to  any  other  gov- 
ernment in  the  world,  —  powers  necessa- 
ry by  implication  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose intended.  The  construction  of  the 
grant  in  the  Constitution  is  not  to  be 
critical  and  stringent,  as  if  the  people, 
by  its  adoption,  were  selling  power  to  a 
stranger^ — but  liberal,  considering  that 
they  were  enabling  their  own  agents  to 
achieve  a  noble  work  for  them. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  extol 
the  wisdom  of  our  fathers,  in  framing  and 
establishing  such  a  form  of  government ; 
but  our  highest  praises  have  been  too 
smalL  We  have  hitherto  had  but  a  par- 
tial conception  of  their  wisdom.  We 
kne]|r  not  the  terrible  test  to  which  their 
work  was  to  be  exposed.  After  the  long 
discipline  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
the  experience  of  the  weakness  and  im- 
pending anarchy  of  the  Confederation, 
they  understood,  fiur  better  than  we,  the 
dangers  to  which  every  government  is  lia- 
ble, fix>m  within  and  firom  without.  And 
we  are  just  now  beginning  to  see,  that, 
in  the  Constitution  they  adopted,  they 
not  only  provided  for  the  interests  of 
peace,  but  for  the  dangers  and  emergen- 
cies of  war.  Brief  sentences,  hardly  no- 
ticed before,  now  throw  open  their  doors 
like  a  magazine  of  arms,  ready  for  use  in 
the  hour  of  periL    And  while  we  shall 
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come  oat  of  tbis  straggle,  and  the  polit- 
ical contest  tliat  will  Mow  it,  withoat 
impairing  an^r  of  the  rights  of  the  Stated 
the  Federal  Government  restored  will 
stand  before  the  world  in  a  majesty  of 
strength  of  which  we  have  before  had  no 
conception. 

The  questions  evolved  by  the  war  are 
already  attracting  public  attention.  It  i» 
well  that  they  should  do  so.  The  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  countty  in  ftiture 
years  depend  upon  their  solution.  They 
are  so  interwoven  that  a  mistake  in  re- 
gard to  one  may  involve  us  in  other  er- 
rors. The  power  of  the  Grovernment  so  to 
remove  the  cause  of  the  present  rebellion 
as  to  prevent  its  lecurrence,  if  it  have  any 
such  power,  is  one  which  it  is  imperative- 
ly bound  to  exercise,  —  else  all  the  treas- 
ure and  blood  expended  in  quelling  it 
will  be  wasted.  Has  it  any  such  power  ? 
Can  Slavery  be  exterminated?  And 
can  the  Rebel  States  be  held  as  con- 
quests, and  be  restored  only  upon  con- 
dition of  being  forever  free  ?  It  is 
proposed  briefly  to  discuss  these  ques- 
tions. 


EMANCIPATION. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the 
President's  Proclamation  will  cease  to  be 
of  any  force  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
that  no  slaves  will  have  any  right  to 
their  freedom  by  it  except  such  as  may 
be  actually  liberated  by  the  military  au- 
thorities. 

There  are  others,  who  hold  that  the 
Proclamation  has  the  force  of  law, — that 
by  it  every  slave  within  the  designated 
territory  has  now  a  legal  right  to  his  lib- 
erty,—  and  that,  if  the  military  power 
does  not  secure  that  right  to  him  during 
the  war,  he  may  successfully  appeal  to 
the  civil  power  afterwards. 

If  the  Proclamation  is  a  law,  it  must 
be  conceded,  that,  like  all  the  laws  of 
war,  it  win  cease  to  be  in  force  when 
the  war  is  closed.  But  if,  like  a  legis- 
lative act,  it  confers  actual  rights  on  the 
slaves,  whether  they  are  able  to  secure 
them  in  fact  or  not,  then  those  rights  are 


not  lost,  though  the  law  cease  to  exist. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  confers  no  aot- 
ual  rights  on  any  who  are  beyond  its 
reatsh,  —  if  it  is  merely  an  offer  of  free- 
dom to  all  who  can  come  and  receive  it, 
—  then  those  only  who  do  receive  it  while 
the  offer  continues  will  have  any  rights 
by  it  when  it  has  ceased  to  be  in  finwe. 

The  position  of  Mr.  Adams  on  this 
subject  seems  to  have  been  nnsonder- 
stood.  When  his  remarks  in  Congress 
are  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  finind 
that  he  did  not  claim  that  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  military  commander  would  op* 
erate,  like  a  statute,  to  confer  the  right 
of  freedom  upon  all  the  daves  in  an  in- 
vaded country.  But  he  asserted  a  gen- 
eral principle  of  international  law^  — 
that  the  commander  of  an  invading  army 
is  not  bound  to  recogniee  the  municipal 
laws  of  the  country,~that  he  may  treat 
all  as  firemen,  though  some  are  slaves. 
And  he  claimed,  that,  in  case  of  a  servile 
war  in  this  country,  our  army  would 
have  a  right  to  suppress  the  insurrectiott 
by  giving  freedom  to  the  insurgents.  In 
regard  to  the  effect  of  such  a  proclama- 
tion upon  those  not  liberated  by  the  mil* 
itary  power,  he  expressed  no  c^nion. 

The  precedents  usually  cited  are  not 
any  more  satiafactoiy.  In  Hayti,  and  in 
the  South -American  republics,  emanci-> 
palion  became  an  established  fact  by  the 
action  of  the  civil  power.  In  each  case 
a  proclamation  by  the  military  power 
was  the  initial  step;  but  the  consumma- 
tion was  attained  by  the  fact  that  the 
same  power  afterwards  became  dominant 
in  civil,  as  well  as  in  military  affairs. 

Conceding,  then,  that  the  Proclama- 
tion is  but  a  declaration  of  the  war-pol- 
icy, designed  and  adapted  to  secure  a 
still  higher  end, — the  preservation  and 
perpetuity  of  our  free  institutions,  —  it  is 
still  claimed  that  the  Grovemment  has 
the  right  to  pursue  this  policy  until  Sla- 
very is  abolished,  andftirever  prohibited^ 
within  all  the  Bebel  States. 

Though  we  speak  of  the  Rebellion  as 
an  *' insurrection,"  it  has  assumed  sueh 
proportions  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  act- 
ual war.    Nor  does  it  make  any  differs 
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enoe  that  it  is  a  eivU  war.  It  has  just 
been  decided  hy  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  that  we  have  the  same 
righti  againet  the  people  and  States  in 
rebellion^  bj  the  law  of  nations,  that  wo 
should' haye  against  alien  enemies.  The 
propertj  of  non-combatants  is  liable  to 
confiscation,  as  enemies'  property;  and 
it  makes  no  difference  that  some  of  them 
are  personally  loyal.  All  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Rebel  Sutes  hare  the  rights  of 
enemies  only.  The  recent  cases  of  the 
Brilliant,  I£awatha,  and  Amy  Warwick 
settle  this  beyond  all  question.  There 
was  some  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  judges,  but  only  on  the  question 
whether  this  condition  preceded  the  Act 
of  Congress  of  July,  1861,  —  a  majority 
holding  that  it  did,  commencing  with 
the  proclamation  of  the  blockade.  So 
that  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  may 
treat  the  Bebel  States  as  enemies,  and 
adopt  all  measures  against  them  which 
any  belligerents  engaged  in  a  just  war 
may  adopt 

And  no  principle  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions is  more  universally  admitted  than 
this,  -—  that  the  party  in  the  right,  after 
the  war  is  commen<^,  may  continue  to 
earry  it  on  imtil  the  enemy  shall  submit 
to  such  terms  as  will  be  a  sufficient  in- 
demnity for  all  the  losses  and  expenses 
caused  by  it,  and  wiU  prevent  another 
war  in  Uie  fiUure.  And  to  this  end  he 
may  conquer  and  hold  in  subjection  peo- 
ple and  territory,  until  such  terms  are 
submitted  ta  And  until  then,  the  state 
of  war  continues.  The  right  to  impose 
such  terms  as  will  secure  peace  in  the  fu- 
ture is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  international  law. 

**'  Of  the  absolute  international  rights 
of  States,"  says  Mr.  Wheaton,  "  one  of 
the  most  essential  and  important,  ^nd 
that  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
(  the  rest,  is  the  right  of  self-preservation.^ 
This  right  necessarily  involves  all  other 
incidental  rights  which  are  essential  as 
means  to  give  effect  to  the  principal 
end." 

"  The  end  of  a  just  war,"  says  Vattel, 
"  is  ta  aveage,  or  prevent,  injury." 


"  If  the  safety  of  the  State  lies  at  stake, 
our  precaution  and  foresight  cannot  be 
extended  too  far.  Must  we  delay  to 
arrest  our  ruin  until  it  has  become  inev- 
itable?" 

"Where  the  end  is  lawful,  he  who 
has  the  right  to  pursue  that  end  has, 
of  course,  a  right  to  employ  all  the 
means  necessary  for  its  attainment." 

"  When  the  conqueror  has  totally  sub- 
dued a  nation,  he  undoubtedly  may,  in 
the  first  place,  do  himself  justice  respect- 
ing the  object  which  had  given  rise  to 
the  war,  and  indemnify  himself  icft  the 
expenses  and  damages  sustained  by  it; 
he  may,  according  to  the  exigency  of 
the  case,  subject  the  xfation  to  punish- 
ment by  way  of  example ;  and  he  may, 
if  prudence  require  it,  render  her  inca- 
pable of  doing  mischief  with  the  same 
ease  in  future" 

«( Every  nation,"  says  Chancellor  Kent, 
**  has  an  undoubted  right  to  provide  for 
its  own  safety,  and  to  take  due  precau- 
tion against  distant,  as  well  as  impending 
danger." 

Our  rights  as  belligerents,  therefore, 
are  ample  for  our  security  in  time  to 
come.  The  Rebel  States  will  not  cease 
to  be  enemies  by  being  defeated  and 
exhausted  and  disabled  fi*om  continuing 
active  hostilities.  They  have  invoked 
the  laws  of  war,  and  they  must  abide 
the  decision  of  the  tribunal  to  which 
they  have  appealed.  We  may  hold 
them  as  enemies  until  they  submit  to 
such  reasonable  terms  of  peace  as  we 
may  demand.  Whether  we  shall  require 
any  indemnity  for  the  vast  expenditures 
and  losses  to  which  we  have  been  sub- 
jected is  a  question  of  great  magnitude ; 
but  it  is  of  little  importance  compared 
with  that  of  guarding  against  a  recur- 
rence of  the  Rebellion,  by  removing  the 
cause  of  it  It  would  be  worse  than 
madness  to  restore  them  to  all  their  for- 
mer rights  under  the  government  they 
have  done  their  utmost  to  destroy,  and 
at  the  same  time  permit  them  to  retain 
a  system  that  would  surely  involve  us 
or  our  children  in  another  struggle  of 
the  same  kind. 
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Slavery  and  freedom  cannot  perma- 
nently coexist  under  the  same  govern- 
ment. There  is  an  inevitable,  perpetual, 
irrepr^sible  conflict  between  them.  The 
present  rebellion  is  but  the  culmination 
of  this  conflict,  long  existing, ^trans- 
ferred from  social  and  political  life  to 
the  camp  and  the  battle-field.  In  the 
new  arenaj  we  have  all  the  rights  of  heUi- 
gerents  in  an  international  toar.  Slavery 
has  taken  the  sword;  let  it  perish  by 
the  sword.  If  we  spare  it,  its  wicked- 
ness will  be  exceeded  by  our  folly.  As 
victors,  the  world  concedes  our  right  to 
demand,  for  our  own  future  peace,  as 
the  only  terms  of  restoration,  not  only 
the  aboHtion  of  Slavery  in  all  the  Rebel 
States,  but  its  prolubition  in  all  coming 
time.  It  cannot  be,  that,  with  the  terri- 
ble lessons  of  these  passing  years,  we  shall 
be  so  utterly  destitute  of  wisdom  and 
prudence  as  to  leave  our  children  ex- 
posed to  the  dangers  of  another  rebel- 
lion, after  entailing  upon  them  the  vast 
burdens  of  this,  by  our  national  debt. 

It  has  been  said,  that,  if  Slavery  should 
be  abolished,  the  States  could  afterwards 
reestablish  it  This  is  claimed,  on  the 
ground  that  every  State  may  determine 
for  Itself  the  character  of  its  own  domes- 
tic institutions.  The  right  to  do  so  has 
been  conceded  to  some  of  the  new 
States. 

But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
this  right  has  been,  to  establish  Slavery 
by  bringing  in  slaves  from  the  old  States, 
—  not  by  taking  citizens  of  the  United 
StateSf  and  reducing  them  to  slavery. 
If  one  such  citizen  can  be  enslaved,  then 
can  any  other ;  and  the  very  foundations 
of  the  Federal  Government  can  be  over- 
turned by  a  State.  For  a  government 
that  cannot  protect  its  own  citizens  from 
loss  of  citizenship  by  being  chattellized 
is  no  government  at  all. 

Citizenship  is  a  reciprocal  relation.  The 
citizen  owes  allegiance ;  the  government 
owes  protection.  When  a  person  is  nat- 
uralized, he  takes  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
Does  be  get  nothing  in  return  ?  Can  a 
State  annul  all  the  rights  which  the  Fed- 
eral Grovemment  has  conferred  ?    Then, 


indeed,  would  it  be  better  for  those  who 
ccHne  to  our  shores  to  remain  citizens  of 
the  old  nations;  for  they  could  protect 
them,  but  we  cannot.  Then,  to  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  —  a  privi- 
lege we  had  thought  greater  than  that  of 
Roman  citizenship  when  that  empire  was 
in  its  glory  —  is  a  privilege  which  any 
State  may  annul  at  its  pleasure  ! 

The  power  and  position  of  a  nation 
depend  upon  the  number,  wealth,  intel- 
ligence, and  power  of  its  citizens.  And 
the  nation,  in  order  to  employ  and  de- 
velop its  resources,  must  have  free  scope 
for  the  use  of  its  powers.  No  State  has 
a  right  to  block  the  path  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  way  to  "  retard,  impede, 
or  burden  it,  in  the  execution  of  its  pow- 
ers." For  this  reason,  if  a  citizen  is 
wealthy  enough  to  lend  money  to  the 
Federal  Government,  a  State  cannot  tax 
his  scrip  to  the  amount  of  one  cent. 
But,  if  the  doctrine  contended  fi>r  by 
some  is  sound,  then  it  may  take  the  citi- 
zen himself  confiscate  the  whole  of  his 
property,  blot  out  his  citizenship,  and 
make  a  chattel  of  him,  and  the  Federal 
Government  can  afibrd  him  no  protec- 
tion !  Among  all  the  doctrines  that  Sla- 
very has  originated  in  this  country,  there 
is  none  more  monstrous  than  this. 

But  this  is  not  a  question  of  any  prac- 
tical importance  at  this  time.  There  is 
no  danger  that  Slavery  will  ever  be  tol- 
erated where  it  has  been  once  abolished. 
It  may  go  into  new  fields ;  it  seldom  re- 
turns to  those  from  which  it  has  been 
driven.  The  institutions  of  learning  and 
religion  that  follow  in  the  path  of  free- 
dom, if  they  find  a  congenial  soil,  are  not 
likely  to  be  supplanted  by  the  dark  and 
noxious  exotics  of  ignorance  and  barba- 
rism. 

And  besides,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
it  is  our  right,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of 
restoration,  to  provide  for  the  perpetual 
prohibition  of  Slavery  within  the  Rebel 
States.  This,  like  the  Ordinance  of  1 787, 
win  stand  as  an  insurmountable  barrier 
in  all  time  to  come.  And  the  security  it 
will  afford  will  be  even  more  certiun. 
For,  while  there  may  be  a  difference  of 
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opinioii  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  a  law 
of  Congress  relating  to  existing  Territo- 
ries, there  is  no  doubt  that  conditions  im- 
posed at  the  time  upon  the  admission  of 
new  States,  or  the  restoration  of  the  Beb- 
ei  States,  will  be  of  perpetual  obligation. 

BIGHTS   OF  REBEL  STATES. 

On  this  subject  there  are  two  theories, 
each  of  which  has  advocates  among  our 
most  eminent  statesmen. 

By  some  it  is  claimed  that  the  Rebels 
have  lost  all  rights  as  citizens  of  States, 
and  are  in  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  unorganized  territories  belonging  to  the 
United  States, — and  that,  having  forfeit- 
ed their  rights,  they  can  never  be  restored 
to  their  former  position,  except  by  the 
consent  of  the  Federal  Government.  This 
consent  may  be  given  by  admitting  them 
as  new  States,  or  restoring  them  as  old,  — 
the  Government  having  the  right  in  either 
case  to  annex  terms  and  conditions. 

There  are  others  who  contend  that  the 
Rebel  States,  though  in  rebellion,  have 
lost  none  of  their  rights  as  States,  —  that 
the  moment  they  submit  they  may  choose 
members  of  Congress  and  Presidential 
electors,  and  demand,  and  we  must  con- 
cede, the  same  position  they  formerly 
held.  This  theory  has  been  partially 
recognized  by  the  present  Administra- 
tion, but  not  to  an  extent  that  precludes 
the  other  from  being  adopted,  if  it  is 
right. 

If  the  people  of  the  States  which  have 
seceded,  as  soon  as  they  submit,  have  an 
absolute  right  to  resume  their  former  po- 
sition in  the  Government,  with  their  pres- 
ent constitutions  upholding  Slavery,  it 
certainly  will  be  a  great,  if  not  an  insur- 
mountable, obstacle  to  the  adoption  of 
those  measures  which  may  be  necessary 
to  secure  our  peace  in  the  future.  That 
they  have  no  such  right,  it  b  believed 
may  be  made  perfectly  clear. 

If  we  triumph,  we  shall  have  all  the 
rights  which,  by  the  laws  of  nations,  be- 
long to  conquerors  in  a  just  war.  In  a 
civil  war,  the  rights  of  conquest  may  not 
be  of  the  same  nature  as  in  a  war  be- 


tween different  nations ;  but  that  there 
are  sach  rights  in  all  wars  has  already 
been  stated  on  the  highest  autiiority.  If 
a  province,  having  definite  constitutional 
rights,  revolts,  and  attempts  to  overthrow 
the  power  of  the  central  government, 
it  would  be  a  strange  doctrine,  to  daim, 
that,  afler  being  subdned,  it  had  risked 
and  lost  nothing  by  the  undertaking.  No 
authority  can  be  found  to  sustain  such  a 
proposition.  A  rebellion  puts  everything 
at  risk.  Any  other  doctrine  would  hold 
out  encouragement  to  all  wicked  and  re- 
bellious spirits.  K  they  revolt,  they  know 
that  everything  is  staked  upon  the  chan- 
ces of  success.  Everything  is  lost  by  de- 
feat. By  the  laws  of  war,  long  establish- 
ed among  the  nations,  —  laws  which  the 
Rebel  States  have  themselves  invoked, — 
if  they  fail,  they  will  have  no  right  to  be 
restored,  except  upon  such  terms  as  our 
Government  may  prescribe.  The  right 
to  make  war,  conferred  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, carries  with  it  all  the  rights  and 
powers  incident  to  a  war,  necessary  for 
its  successiul  prosecution,  and  essential 
to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

But  without  resorting  to  the  extraor- 
dinary powers  incident  to  a  state  of  war, 
the  same  conclusion,  in  regard  to  the  ef- 
fect of  a  rebellion  by  a  State  Govern- 
ment, results  from  the  relations  which  the 
States  sustain  to  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment  Though  they  cannot  escape  its 
jurisdiction,  their  position,  a$  States,  is 
one  which  may  be  forfeited  and  lost 

It  has  been  objected  that  this  doctrine 
is  equivalent  to  a  recognition  of  the  right 
of  Secession,  because  it  concedes  the 
power  of  any  one  State  to  withdraw  from 
the  Union.  But  the  fallacy  of  this  ob- 
jection is  easily  demonstrated. 

The  Federal  Government  does  not  em- 
anate from  the  States,  but  directly  from 
the  people.  The  relation  between  them 
is  that  of  protection  on  the  one  hand  and 
allegiance  on  the  other.  This  relation 
cannot  be  dissolved  by  either  party,  un- 
less by  voluntary  or  compulsory  expatri- 
ation. It  subsists  alike  in  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, not  being  dependent  upon  any 
loc;al  government.   The  Rebels  claim  the 
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right  to  dissolve  this  relation,  and  to  be- 
come free  from  and  independent  of  the 
Federal  Grovernment,  though  retaining 
the  same  tenitory  as  before.  We  deny 
any  such  right,  and  hold,  that,  though  they 
may  forfeit  their  rights  as  a  Stale,  they 
are  still  bound  by,  and  under  the  juris- 
diction of^  the  Federal  GoyemmenU  This 
jurisdiction,  though  absolute  in  all  places, 
is  not  the  siune  in  alL 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  all 
unorganized  territories,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  exclusive 
in  its  extent,  as  well  as  in  its  nature.  It 
must  protect  the  inhabitants  in  all  their 
rights,  —  for  there  is  no  other  power  to 
protect  them.  They  owe  allegiance  to  it, 
and  to  no  other. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  organized  ter- 
ritories, though  under  the  general  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Government,  are, 
to  some  extent,  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Territorial  Governments.  Each  is 
bound  to  protect  them  in  certain  things ; 
they  are  bound  to  support  and  obey  each 
in  certain  things. 

The  people  of  a  State  are  also  under 
the  absolute  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  all  matters  embraced  in 
the  Constitution.  They  owe  it  imquali- 
fied  allegiance  and  support  in  those  things. 
But  they  are  also,  in  some  matters,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Government, 
and  owe  allegiance  to  that.  There  are 
many  matters  over  which  both  have  ju- 
risdiction, and  in  which  the  citizens  have 
a  right  to  look  to  each,  or  both,  for  pro- 
tection. The  courts  of  each  issue  writs 
of  habeas  corpus,  and  give  the  citizens 
their  liberty,  unless  there  is  legal  cause 
for  their  custody  or  restraint. 

Now,  if  a  State  Government  forfeits  all 
right  to  the  allegiance  and  support  of  its 
citizens,  they  are  not  thereby  absolved 
from  their  allegiance  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment On  the  contrary,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  is  there- 
by enlarged ;  for  it  is  then  the  only  Gov- 
ernment which  the  citizens  are  bound  to 
obey.  Take,  for  illustration,  the  State 
of  Arkansas.  By  seceding,  the  State 
Government  forfeited  all  claim  tq  the  obe- 


dience of  the  citizens.  The  inhabitants 
no  longer  owe  it  any  allegiance.  If  loy- 
al, they  will  not  obey  it,  except  as  com- 
pelled by  force.  But  they  still  owe  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States  Government. 
And  there  being  no  other  Government 
which  they  are  bound  to  obey,  they  are 
in  the  same  condition  as  before  the  State 
was  admitted  into  the  Union,  or  any  Ter- 
ritorial Government  was  organized. 

The  same  is  true  of  South  Carolina. 
For,  though  it  was  an  independent  State 
before  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  its 
citizens  voluntarily  yielded  up  that  posi- 
tion, and  became  subject  to  the  Federal 
Government,  claiming  the  privileges  and 
assuming  the  liabilities  of  a  higher  citi- 
zenship. And  if,  by  reason  of  its  rebel- 
lion, their  State  Government  has  forfeited 
its  claim  upon  them,  and  its  right  to  rule 
over  them,  they  owe  no  allegiance  to  any 
except  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

But  it  is  argued  by  some,  that  a  State, 
once  admitted  into  the  Union,  cannot 
forfeit  its  rights  as  a  State  under  the 
Constitution,  because  it  cannot,  as  such, 
be  guilty  of  treason ;  that  the  inhabitants 
may  aU  be  traitors,  and  the  State  Govern- 
ment secede,  and  engage  in  a  war  against 
the  Republic,  and  yet  retain  all  its  rights 
intact. 

A  State,  in  the  meaning  of  public  law, 
has  been  defined  to  be  a  body  of  persons 
united  together  in  one  community,  for  the 
defence  of  their  rights.  They  do  not 
constitute  a  State  until  organized.  If 
the  organization  ceases  to  exist,  they  are 
no  longer  a  State.  If  the  State  organi- 
zation becomes  despotic,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants overthrow  it  by  a  revolution,  it  then 
ceases  to  exist.  The  people  are  remitted 
to  their  original  rights,  and  must  organ- 
ize a  new  State. 

A  State,  as  such,  may  be  guilty  of 
treason.  Crimes  may  be  committed  by 
organized  bodies  of  men.  Corporations 
are  oilen  convicted,  and  punished  by  fines, 
or  by  a  forfeiture  of  all  corporate  rights. 
And  though  we  have  no  provision  for 
putting  a  State  on  trial,  it  may,  as  a 
State,  be  guilty.     Treason  is  defined  by 
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the  Constitution  to  be  "  levying  war 
against  the  United  States."  This  is  just 
what  South  Carolina,  as  a  State,  is  do- 
ing. Not  only  the  people,  but  the  State 
Government^  has  revolted.  The  people 
owe  it  no  allegiance.  It  is  their  duty, 
not  to  support,  but  to  oppose  it  The 
Federal  Government  owes  it  no  recog- 
nition. It  has  the  right  to  destroy  and 
exterminate  it.  A  State  Grovernment  in 
rebellion  has  no  rights  under  the  Consti- 
tution. //  is  itself  a  rebellion^  and  must 
necessarily  cease  to  exist  when  the  rebel- 
lion is  suppressed. 

And  when  the  State  Government  which 
has  revolted  shall  be  conquered  and  over- 
thrown, there  will  then  be  no  South  Car- 
olina in  existence.  If  there  were  loyal 
people  enough  there,  bond  or  free,  to  rise 
up  and  overthrow  it,  they  would  be  no 
more  bound  to  revive  the  old  Constitu- 
tion, with  its  tyrannical  provisions,  than 
were  our  fathers  to  return  to  the  British 
Government  Such  a  revolution  is  inau- 
gurated in  that  State,  by  loyal  men,  to 
overthrow  the  despodc  power  of  the  State 
Government  If  the  State  Government 
had  remained  loyal,  it  might  have  called 
on  the  Federal  Government.  But  by  se- 
ceding it  has  justified  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  aiding  or  organizing  a  revo- 
lution against  it,  for  its  utter  overthrow 
and  extinction. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  the  idea  prevsdis 
that  there  is  still,  somehow,  a  State  of 
South  Carolina,  besides  that  which  is  in 
rebellion.  But  the  State  must  eiust  in 
facty  or  it  has  no  existence.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  merely  theoretical 
State,  separate  and  different  from  the 
actual.  The  revolted  States  are  the  same 
States  that  were  once  loyal.  And  when 
some  loyal  citizens  in  each  of  them,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Federal  Grovemment,  have 
overthrown  and  destroyed  them,  the 
ground  will  be  cleared  for  the  formation 
of  new  States,  or  the  reorganization  of 
the  old ;  and  they  may  be  admitted  or 
restored,  upon  such  conditions  as  may 
be  deemed  wise  and  prudent,  to  promote 
and  secure  the  future  peace  and  welfare 
ttf  the  whole  country. 


There  is  no  evidence  that  loyal  per- 
sons in  the  Rebel  States  claim  or  desire 
to  uphold  the  existence  of  those  States, 
under  their  present  constitutions,  with 
the  system  of  Slavery.  But  if  there  are 
any  such  persons,  their  wishes  are  not  to 
override  the  interests  of  the  Republic. 
It  is  their  misfortune  to  reside  in  States 
that  have  revolted ;  and  all  their  losses, 
pecuniary  and  political,  are  chai^eable 
to  those  States,  and  not  to  the  Federal 
Government  If  they  are  so  blind  as  to 
suppose  that  their  losses  will  be  increas- 
ed by  emancipation,  that,  also,  will  be 
chargeable  to  the  rebellion  of  those 
States.  Their  loyalty  does  not  save 
those  States  from  being  treated  as  ene- 
mies ;  it  does  not  prevent  their  own  con- 
dition from  being  determined  by  that  of 
their  States.  As  it  is  well  known,  a 
portion  of  their  property  has  been  con- 
fiscated by  an  Act  of  Congress,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are,  in  part,  respon- 
sible for  the  rebellion  of  those  States. 
The  theory,  therefore,  that  such  loyai 
men  constitute  loyal  States,  still  existing, 
in  distinction  from  the  States  that  have 
rebelled,  is  utterly  groundless.  On  this 
point  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
from  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  a  case  already 
referred  to, .  sustaining  the  belligerent 
legislation  of  Congress. 

"In  organizing  this  rebellion,  ihey 
have  acted  as  States,  claiming  to  be  sov- 
ereign over  all  persons  and  property 
within  their  respective  limits,  and  claim- 
ing the  right  to  absolve  their  citizens 
from  their  allegiance  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Several  of  these  States  have 
combined  to  form  a  new  Confederacy, 
claiming  to  be  acknowledged  by  the 
world  as  a  sovereign  State.  Their  right 
to  do  so  is  now  being  decided  by  wager 
of  battle.  The  ports  and  territory  of 
each  of  these  States  are  held  in  hostility 
to  the  General  Government  It  is  no 
loose,  unorganized  insurrection,  having 
no  defined  boundary  or  possession.  It 
has  a  boundar}',  marked  by  h'nes  of  bay- 
onets, and  which  can  be  crossed  only 
by  force.    South  of  this  line  is  enemy's 
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territoiy,  bocanse  it  is  claimed  and  held 
in  possession  by  an  organized,  hostile, 
and  belligerent  power.  All  persons  re- 
siding within  this  territory,  whose  prop- 
erty may  be  nsed  to  increase  the  rev- 
enues of  the  hostile  power,  are  in  this 
contest  liable  to  be  treated  as  enemies." 
It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  Congress 
will  do  anything  unnecessarily  to  add  to 
the  misfortunes  of  loyal  men  in  the  South. 
On  the  contrary,  all^  that  is  being  done 
is  more  directly  for  thdr  benefit  than  for 
that  of  any  other  class  of  men.  The  vast 
expenditure  of  treasure  and  blood  in  this 
war  IS  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them 
first  of  all,  and  restoring  to  them  the  bless- 
ings of  a  good  government.  And  if  it 
shall  be  found  practicable  to  indemnify 
them  for  all  losses,  whether  by  emanci- 
pation or  otherwise,  no  one  will  object. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  prove 
that  the  Grovemment  possesses  ample 
power,  according  to  the  law  of  nations, 
to  suppress  the  Rebellion,  and  secure  the 
country  against  the  danger  of  another, 
by  Emancipation,  through  the  military 
power;  that,  though  Emancipation  is  a 
policy f  and  not  a  lawy  the  war  may  be 
prosecuted  until  this  end  is  accomplished, 
and  Slavery  in  Mure  forever  prohibited ; 
that,  by  secession  and  rebellion,  the  re- 
volted States  have  forfeited  all  right  to 
the  allegiance  of  their  citizens,  who  are 
thereby  remitted  to  the  condition  and 
rights  of  citizens  solely  of  the  United 
States;  and  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  well  under  the  Constitution  as 
hy  right  of  conquestj  may  impose  such 


terms  upon  the  reorganization  and  resto- 
ration o£  those  States  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  present  safety,  and  avert 
danger  in  time  to  come.  These  views 
are  presented  in  as  brief  and  simple  terms 
as  possible,  with  the  hope  that  ihey  may 
be  adopted  by  the  people  and  by  the 
Government  It  is  confidently  believed, 
that,  if  the  President  and  Congress  will 
act  in  accordance  with  them,  their  acts 
will  be  fully  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court, — and  that,  the  element  and  source 
of  discord  being  at  last  entirely  removed 
from  the  country,  a  career  of  peace  and 
prosperity  will  then  begin  which  shall  be 
the  admiration  of  the  world. 

At  this  time  we  present  a  humiliating 
spectacle  to  other  nations:  nearly  half 
of  our  national  temple  in  ruins,  —  the 
work  of  blind  folly  and  mad  ambition. 
The  people  of  the  North  claimed  no  right 
to  tear  it  down,  or  even  to  repair  it.  But 
fflnce  the  people  of  the  South  have  risen 
in  rebellion,  let  us  believe  that  there  is 
now  an  opportunity,  nay,  an  imperative 
necessity^  to  remove  from  its  foundations 
the  rock  of  Oppression,  that  was  suVe  to 
crumble  in  the  refining  fires  of  a  Christian 
civilization,  and  establish  in  its  place  the 
stone  of  Liberty,  —  unchanging  and 
eternal  as  its  Author.  Let  us  rejoice  in 
the  hope,  already  brightening  into  frui- 
tion, that  out  of  these  ruins  our  temple 
shall  rise  again,  in  a  fi'esher  beauty,  a 
firmer  strength,  a  brighter  glory,  —  and 
above  it  again  shall  float  the  old  flag, 
every  star  restored,  henceforth  to  all,  of 
every  color  and  every  race,  the  flag  of 
the  free. 
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Journal  of  a  Residence  on  a  Georgian  Plania" 
tion  in  1838-39.  By  Frances  Anne  Ksm- 
BLB.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Thosk  who  remember  the  "  Journal  of 
B  Kesidence  in  America  "  of  Frances  Anne 
Kemble,  or,  as  slie  was  universally  and 
kindly  called,  Fanny  Kemble,  —  a  book 
long  since  out  of  print>  and  entirely  out  of 
the  knowledge  of  our  younger  readers,  ^- 
will  not  cease  to  wonder,  as  they  close  these 
thoughtful,  tranquil,  and  tragical  pages. 
The  earlier  journal  was  the  dashing,  firag- 
mentary  diary  of  a  brilliant  girl,  half  im- 
patient of  her  own  success  in  an  art  for 
which  she  was  peculiarly  gifted,  yet  the 
details  of  which  were  sincerely  repugnant 
to  her.  It  crackled  and  sparkled  with 
naloe  arrogance.  It  criticized  a  new  world 
and  fresh  forms  of  civilization  with  the 
amusing  petulance  of  a  spoiled  daughter 
of  John  Bull.  It  was  flimsy,  flippant, 
laughable,  rollicking,  vivid.  It  described 
scenes  and  persons,  often  with  airy  grace, 
often  with  profound  and  pensive  feeling. 
It  was  the  slightest  of  diaries,  written  in 
public  for  the  public ;  but  it  was  univer- 
sally read,  as  its  author  had  been  univer- 
sally sought  and  admired  in  the  sphere 
of  her  art ;  and  no  one  who  knew  anything 
of  her  truly,  but  knew  what  an  incisive 
eye,  what  a  large  heart,  what  a  candid 
and  vigorous  mind,  what  real  humanity, 
generosity,  and  sympathy,  characterized 
Miss  Kemble. 

The  dazzling  phantasmagoria  which  life 
had  been  to  the  young  actress  was  sud- 
denly exchanged  for  the  most  practical 
acquaintance  with  its  realities.  She  was 
married,  left  the  stage,  and  as  a  wife  and 
mother  resided  for  a  winter  on  the  plan- 
tations of  her  husband  upon  the  coast  of 
Georgia.  And  now,  after  twenty -flve 
years,  the  journal  of  her  residence  there 
is  published.  It  has  been  wisely  kept 
For  never  could  such  a  book  speak  with 
such  power  as  at  this  moment.  The  tu- 
mult of  the  war  will  be  forgotten,  as  you 
read,  in  the  profound  and  appalled  atten- 
tion enforced  by  this  remarkable  revela- 
tion of  the  interior  life  of  Slavery.  The 
spirit,  the  character,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  Rebellion  are  here  laid  bare.  Its  in- 
evitability is  equally  apparent.    The  book 


is  a  permanent  and  most  valuable  chapter 
in  our  history ;  for  it  is  the  first  ample, 
lucid,  faithful,  detailed  account,  from  the 
actual  head-quarters  of  a  slave-plantation 
in  this  country,  of  the  workings  of  the 
system,  —  its  persistent,  hopeless,  helpless 
crushing  of  humanity  in  the  slave,  and  the 
more  fearful  moral  and  mental  dry-rot  it 
generates  in  the  master. 

We  have  had  plenty  of  literature  upon 
the  subject  First  of  all,  in  spirit  and 
comprehension,  the  maateriy,  carefUl,  copi- 
ous, and  patient  works  oi  Mr.  Olmsted. 
But  he,  like  Arthur  Toung  in  France,  waa 
only  an  observer.  He  could  be  no  more. 
*'  Uncle  Tom,"  as  its  "  Key  "  shows,  and 
as  Mrs.  Kemble  declares,  was  no  less  a 
faithful  than  the  most  famous  witness 
against  the  system.  But  it  was  a  noveL 
Then  there  was  "  American  Slavery  as  it 
is,"  a  work  of  authenticated  facts.  Issued 
by  the  American  Anti-I^avery  Society  in 
1839,  and  the  fearful  mass  of  testimony 
incessantly  published  by  the  diatinctir€l7 
Abolition  papers,  periodicals,  books,  and 
orators,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. But  the  world  was  deaf.  "  They 
have  made  it  a  business.  They  select  all 
the  horrors.  They  accumulate  exceptions." 
Such  were  the  objections  that  limited  the 
power  of  this  tremendous  battery.  Mean- 
while, also,  it  was  answered.  Foreign  tour- 
ists were  taken  to  "model  plantations." 
They  shed  tears  over  the  patriarchal  be- 
nignity of  this  venerable  and  beaatiftil 
provision  of  Diyine  Providence  for  the 
spiritual  training  of  our  African  fellow- 
creatures.  The  affection  of  "Mammy" 
for  "  Massa  and  Missis  "  was  something 
unknown  where  hired  labor  prevailed. 
Graver  roices  took  up  the  burden  of  the 
song.  There  was  no  pauperism  in  a  slave- 
country.  There  were  no  prostitutes.  It 
had  its  disadvantages,  certainly ;  but  what 
form  of  society,  what  system  of  labor 
has  not  ?  Besides,  here  it  was.  It  was 
the  interest  of  slaveholders  to  be  kind. 
And  what  a  blessing  to  bring  the  poor 
heathen  from  benighted  Africa  and  pagan 
servitude  to  the  ennobling  influences  of 
Slavery,  as  practised  among  Southwestern 
Christians  in  America,  and  "professors" 
in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  1  See  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Adams  and  Miss  Murray 
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paanm.  This  was  the  answer  made  to  the 
statements  of  the  actual  &ctB  of  the  sys- 
tem^  when  it  was  foond  that  the  question 
had  gone  before  public  opinion,  and  would 
be  decided  upon  its  merits  hy  that  tribu- 
nal,  all  the  panden,  bullies,  assassins,  apol- 
ogistSy  and  chaplains  of  Slavery  to  the 
ooDtrary  notwithstanding.  In  fi&ct,  when 
that  was  once  clearly  perceived,  the  issue 
was  no  less  visible ;  only  whether  it  were 
to  be  reached  by  war  or  peace  was  not  so 
plain. 

Yet  in  all  this  tremendous  debate  which 
resounds  through  the  last  thirty  years  of 
our  history,  rising  and  swelling  until  er* 
eiy  other  sound  was  lost  in  its  imperious 
roar,  one  decisive  voice  was  silent.  It 
was  precisely  that  which  is  heard  in  this 
book.  General  statements,  harrowing  de- 
tails from  those  who  had  been  slavehold- 
ers, and  who  had  renounced  Slavery,  were 
sometimes  made  public.  Indeed,  the  most 
cruel  and  necessary  incidents,  the  hunting 
with  blood-hounds,  the  branding,  the  maim- 
ing, the  roasting,  the  whipping  of  pregnant 
women,  could  not  be  kept  from  knowl- 
edge. They  blazed  into  print  But  the  pub- 
lic, hundreds  of  miles  away,  while  it  sigh- 
ed and  shuddered  a  little,  resolved  that 
such  atrocities  were  exceptional.  'T  was 
a  shocking  pity,  to  be  sure  I  Poor  things  1 
Women,  too  I    Tut»  tut ! 

Now,  at  last,  we  have  no  general  state- 
ment, no  single,  sickening  incident,  but 
the  diary  of  the  mistress  of  plantations 
of  seven  hundred  slaves,  living  under  tlie 
most  £iivorable  circumstances,  upon  tho 
islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Altamaha  Riv- 
er, in  Georgia.  It  is  a  journal,  kept  from 
day  to  day,  of  the  actual  ordinary  life  of 
the  plantation,  where  the  slaves  belonged 
to  educated,  intelligent,  and  what  are  call- 
ed the  most  respectable  people,  —  not  per- 
sons imbruted  by  exile  among  slaves  upon 
solitaiy  islands,  but  who  had  lived  in  large 
Northern  cities  and  the  most  accomplished 
society,  subject  to  all  the  influences  of  the 
liighest  civilization.  It  is  the  journal  of 
a  hearty,  generous,  clear-sighted  woman, 
who  went  to  the  plantation,  loving  the 
master,  and  believing,  that,  though  Sla- 
very might  be  sad,  it  might  also  be  mitt- 
gated,  and  the  slave  might  be  content  It  is 
the  record  of  ghastly  undeceiving,— of  the 
details  of  a  system  so  wantonly,  brutally, 
damnably  ui^  ust,  inhuman,  and  degrading, 
that  it  bUghts  the  country,  paralyses  civil- 


ization, and  vitiates  human  nature  itself. 
The  brilliant  girl  of  the  earlier  journal  is 
tlie  sobered  and  solemnized  matron  of  this. 
The  veiy  magnitude  of  the  misery  that 
surrounds  her,  the  traces  of  which  every- 
where sadden  her  eye  and  wring  her  heart, 
compel  her  to  the  simplest  narration. 
There  is  no  writing  for  effect  There  is 
not  a  single  **  sensational "  passage.  The 
story  is  monotonous ;  for  the  wrong  it  de- 
scribes is  perpetual  and  unrelieved.  "  There 
is  not  a  single  natural  right,"  she  says,  af- 
ter some  weeks'  residence,  "that  is  not 
taken  away  from  tliese  unfortunate  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  worst  of  all  is,  that  their  con- 
dition does  not  appear  to  me,  upon  further 
observation  of  it,  to  be  susceptible  of  even 
partial  alleviation,  as  long  as  the  funda- 
mental evil,  the  Slavery  itself,  remains." 
As  the  mistress  of  the  plantation,  she 
was  brought  into  constant  intercourse  with 
the  slave-women;  and  no  other  account 
of  this  class  is  so  thorough  and  plainly 
stated.  So  pitiful  a  tale  was  seldom  told. 
It  was  a  "  model  plantation  " ;  but  every 
day  was  darkened  to  the  mistress  by  the 
appeals  of  these  women  and  her  observa- 
tion of  their  condition.  The  heart  of  the 
reader  sickens  as  hers  despaired.  To  pro- 
duce "  little  niggers  "  for^assa  and  Mis- 
sis was  the  enforced  ambition  of  tliese  poor 
women.  After  the  third  week  of  confine- 
ment they  were  sent  into  the  fields  to  work. 
If  they  lingered  or  complained,  they  were 
whipped.  For  beseeching  the  mistress  to 
pray  for  some  relief  in  their  sad  straits, 
they  were  also  whipped.  If  their  tasks 
were  unperformed,  or  the  driver  lost  his 
temper,  they  were  whipped  again.  If  they 
would  not  yield  to  the  embrace  of  the  over- 
seer, they  were  whipped  once  more.  How 
are  they  whipped  ?  Tbey  are  tied  by  the 
wrists  to  a  beam  or  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
their  feet  barely  touching  the  ground,  so 
that  they  are  utterly  powerless  to  resist ; 
their  clothes  are  turned  over  their  heads, 
and  their  backs  scarred  with  a  leathern 
thong,  either  by  the  driver  himself,  or  by 
fikther,  brother,  husband,  or  lover,  if  the 
driver  choose  to  order  it  What  a  bless- 
ing for  these  poor  heathen  that  they  are 
brought  to  a  Christian  land!  When  a 
band  of  pregnant  women  came  to  their 
master  to  implore  relief  fl*om  overwork, 
he  seemed  "  positively  degraded "  to  his 
wife,  as  he  stood  urging  them  to  do  their 
allotted  tasks.    She  began  to  fear  lest  she 
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should  cease  to  respect  the  mjui  she  lored ; 
"  for  the  details  of  slaveholding  are  so  un- 
manly, letting  alone  every  other  consider- 
ation, that  I  know  not  how  any  one  with 
the  spirit  of  a  roan  can  condescend  to 
them."  The  master  gires  a  slare  as  a 
present  to  an  orerseer  whose  administra- 
tion of  the  estate  was  agreeable  to  him. 
The  slare  is  intelligent  and  capable,  the 
husband  of  a  wife  and  the  fietther  of  chil- 
dren, and  they  are  all  fondly  attached  to 
,  each  other.  He  passionately  declares  that 
lie  will  kill  himself  rather  than  follow  his 
new  master  and  leave  wife  and  children  be- 
hind. Roused  by  the  storm  of  grief,  the 
wife  opens  the  door  of  her  room,  and  be- 
holds her  husband,  with  his  arms  folded, 
adrising  his  slave  "  not  to  make  a  fhss  about 
what  there  is  no  help  for."  The  same  mas- 
ter insists  that  there  is  no  hardship  or  injus- 
tice in  whipping  a  woman  who  asks  his  wife 
to  intercede  for  her,  but  confesses  that  it  is 
"  disagreeable."  At  last  he  tells  her  tlmt 
she  must  no  longer  fcitigue  him  with  the 
"stuff"  and  "trash"  which  "the  nig- 
gers," who  are  "all  d d  liars,"  make 

her  believe,  and  henceforward  closes  his 
ears  to  all  complaint. 

Tet  this  was  a  model  plantation,  and 
this  was  probably  not  a  hard  master,  as 
masters  go.  "  These  are  the  conditions 
which  can  only  be  known  to  one  who  lives 
among  them.  Flagrant  acts  of  cruelty  may 
be  rare,  but  this  ineffiible  state  of  utter 
degradation,  this  really  beastly  existence,  is 
the  normal  condition  of  these  men  and 
women ;  and  of  that  no  one  seems  to  take 
heed,  nor  had  I  ever  heard  it  described  so 
as  to  form  any  adequate  conception  of  it, 

till  I  found  myself  plunged  into  it 

Industry,  man's  crown  of  honor  elsewhere, 
is  here  his  badge  of  utter  degradation ;  and 
so  comes  all  by  which  I  am  here  surround- 
ed,—  pride,  profligacy,  idleness,  cruelty, 
cowardice,  ignorance,  squalor,  dirt,  and 
ineffiible  abasement." 

And  yet  this  is  the  system  which  we 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  patriarch- 
al, because  the  model  masters  said  it  was 
so,  and  trade  was  too  prosperous  to  allow 
any  difference  with  them  1  And  these  are 
the  model  masters,  supported  in  luxury  by 
all  this  unpaid  labor  aUd  untold  woe,  these 
women-whippers  and  breeders  of  babies  for 
sale,  who  have  figured  in  our  talk  and  im- 
aginations as  "  the  chivalry  "  and  "  gentle- 
men "  1    These  are  they  to  whom  Ameri- 


can society  has  koo-too'd,  and  in  whose 
presence  it  has  been  ill-bred  and  unoour- 
teous  to  say  that  every  man  has  rights, 
that  every  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire, 
that  injustice  is  uqjust,  and  uncleanneas 
foul.  No  wonder  that  Russell,  coming  to 
New  York,  and  finding  the  rich  men  and 
the  political  confederates  of  the  conspirators 
declaring  that  the  Government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  could  not  help  itself,  and  that 
they  would  allow  no  interference  with  their 
Southern  friends,  sincerely  believed  what 
he  wished  to,  and  wrote  to  John  Bull, 
whose  round  face  was  red  with  eager  de- 
sire to  hear  it,  that  the  Revolution  was 
virtually  accomplished.  No  wonder  that 
the  haughty  slaveholders,  smeared  with 
sycophantic  klime,  at  Newport,  at  Sarato- 
ga, in  the  "polite"  and  "conservative" 
Northern  circles,  believed  what  Mr.  Hun- 
ter of  Virginia  told  a  Massachusetts  dele- 
gate to  the  Peace  Congress, — that  there 
would  be  no  serious  trouble,  and  that  the 
Montgomery  Constitution  would  be  readi- 
ly adopted  by  the  "conservative"  senti- 
ment of  the  North. 

Mrs.  Eemble's  book  shows  what  the 
miserable  magic  is  that  enchants  these 
Southern  American  citizens  into  people 
whose  philosophy  of  society  would  dia- 
grace  the  Dark  Ages,  and  whose  social 
system  is  that  of  Dahomey. 

The  life  that  she  describes  upon  the 
model  plantation  is  the  necessary  life  of 
Slavery  every  where,— injustice,  ignorance, 
superstition,  terror,  degradation,  brutali- 
ty; and  this  is  the  system  to  which  a 
great  political  party — counting  upon  the 
enervation  of  prosperity,  the  timidity  of 
trade,  the  distance  of  the  suffering,  the  le- 
gal quibbles,  the  moral  sophisms,  the  ha- 
tred of  ignorance,  the  jealousy  of  race,  and 
the  possession  of  power  —  has  conspired  to 
keep  the  nation  blind  and  deaf,  trusting 
that  its  mind  was  utterly  obscured  and  its 
conscience  wholly  destroyed. 

But  the  nation  is  young,  and  of  course 
the  effort  has  ended  in  civil  war.  Slavery, 
industrially  and  politically,  inevitably  re- 
sists Christian  civilization.  The  natural 
progress  and  development  of  men  into  a 
constantly  higher  manhood  must  cease,  or 
this  system,  which  strives  to  convert  men 
into  things,  must  give  way.  Its  haughty 
instinct  knows  it,  and  therefore  Slavery 
rebels.  This  Rebellion  is  simply  the  in- 
surrection of  Barbarism  against  Civiliza- 
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tion.  It  would  overthrow  the  Gorem- 
ment,  not  for  anj  wrong  the  GoTemment 
has  done,  for  that  u  not  alleged.  It 
knows  that  the  people  are  the  GoTem- 
ment» — that  the  spirit  of  the  people  is  pro- 
gressiye  and  intelligent,— and  that  there  is 
no  hope  for  permanent  and  expansive  in- 
justice, so  long  as  the  people  freely  discuss 
and  decide.  It  would  therefore  establish 
a  new  Government,  of  which  this  meanest 
and  most  beastly  despotism  shall  be  the 
chief  cornerstone.  In  a  letter  to  C.  G., 
in  the  appendix  of  her  bpok,  Mrs.  Kemble 
sets  this  truth  in  the  clearest  light.  But 
whoever  would  comprehend  the  real  so- 
cial scope  of  the  Bebellion  should  ponder 
every  page  of  the  journal  itself.  It  will 
show  him  that  Slavery  and  rebellion  to 
this  Government  are  identical,  not  only  in 
fact,  but  of  necessity.  It  will  teach  him 
that  the  fierce  battle  between  Slavery  and 
the  Government^  once  engaged,  can  end 
only  in  the  destruction  of  one  or  the 
other. 

This  is  not  a  book  which  a  woman  like 
Mrs.  Kemble  publishes  without  a  solemn 
sense  of  responsibility.  A  sadder  book 
the  human  hand  never  wrote,  nor  one 
more  likely  to  arrest  the  thoughts  of  all 
tliose  in  the  world  who  watch  our  war 
and  are  yet  not  steeled  to  persuasion  and 
conviction.  An  Englishwoman,  she  pub- 
lishes it  in  England,  whioh  hates  us,  that 
a  testimony  which  will  not  be  doubted 
may  be  useful  to  the  country  in  which  she 
has  lived  so  long,  and  with  which  her 
sweetest  and  saddest  memories  are  forever 
associated.  It  is  a  noble  service  nobly 
done.  The  enthusiasm,  the  admiration, 
the  affection,  which  in  our  day  of  seeming- 
ly cloudless  prosperity  greeted  the  bril- 
liant girl,  have  been  bountifully  repaid  by 
the  true  and  timely  words  now  spoken  in 
our  seeming  adversity  by  the  grave  and 
thoughtful  woman. 


An  HiMtoricaL  Research  re$peeting  the  Opin- 
ions of  the  Founders  of  (he  BepMic  on  Ne- 
groes as  Slaves,  as  Citizens,  and  as  Sol- 
diers.  Read  before  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  August  14,  1862. 
By  Gbobgb  Livermorb.  Third  Edi- 
tion.   Boston :  A.  Williams  &  Co. 

This  Historical  Research  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  works  that  have  been  called 


out  by  the  existing  Rebellion.  It  is  a  thor- 
ough and  candid  exposition  of  the  opinions 
of  the  founders  of  the  Republic  on  negroes 
as  slaves,  as  citizens,  and  as  soldiers,  and 
has  done  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
single  essay  to  form  the  public  opinion  of 
the  present  time  in  respect  to  the  position 
that  the  negro  should  rightftilly  hold  in 
our  State  and  our  army.  It  has,  therefore, 
and  will  retain,  a  double  interest,  as  exhib- 
iting and  illustrating  the  opinions  preva- 
lent during  the  two  most  important  periods 
of  our  histoiy.  It  was  first  printed,  sev- 
eral months  since,  for  private  distribution 
only.  More  than  a  thousand  copies  were 
thus  distributed  by  its  public-spirited  au- 
thor. By  tliis  means  tlie  attention  of  per- 
sons in  positions  of  influence  was  more 
readily  secured  than  it  could  have  been, 
had  the  essay  been  published  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  The  manner  in  which  the  re- 
search was  conducted,  the  evidence  af- 
forded by  every  page  of  the  author's  con- 
scientious labor,  impartial  selection,  and 
exhaustive  investigation,  won  immediate 
confidence  in  his  statements,  while  his  ob- 
vious candor,  fiiimess  of  judgment,  and 
love  of  truth  secured  respect  for  his  con- 
clusions. The  interest  excited  by  the 
work  extended  to  a  wider  circle  than  could 
be  satisfied  by  any  private  issue,  while  its 
value  became  more  and  more  evident,  so 
that,  after  its  publication  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety, the  permission  of  the  author  was  ob- 
tained by  the  New-England  Loyal  Publi- 
cation Society  to  issue  the  work  in  a  form 
for  general  circulation. 

We  are  glad  to  assist,  by  onr  hearty 
commendation,  the  extension  of  the  influ- 
ence  of  this  essay.  It  forms,  as  now  issu- 
ed, a  handsome  pamphlet  of  two  hundred 
pages,  with  a  full  Table  of  Contents  and  a 
copious  Index,  and  is  for  sale  at  a  price 
which  brings  it  within  the  means  of  every 
one  who  may  wish  to  obtain  it.  It  is  a 
book  which  should  be  in  the  reading-room 
of  every  Loyal  League  throughout  the 
countr}',  and  of  every  military  hospital. 
Editors  of  the  loyal  press  should  be  pro- 
vided with  it,  as  containing  an  arsenal  of 
incontrovertible  arguments  with  which  to 
meet  the  fiilse  assertions  by  which  the  ma- 
ligners  of  the  negro  race  and  the  support- 
ers of  Shivery  too  often  undertake  to  main- 
tain their  bad  cause. 

Exhibiting,  as  Mr.  Livermore's   book 
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does,  the  contrast  between  the  opinions  of 
the  founders  of  the  Republic  and  those 
professed  bj  the  would-be  destroyers  of 
the  Republic,  and  showing,  as  it  does,  how 
&r  a  large  portion  even  of  the  people  of 
the  North  have  &llen  away  from  the  just 
and  gienerous  doctrine  of  the  earlier  time, 
it  must  lead  every  thoughtful  reader  to 
a  deep  sense  of  the  need  of  a  regeneration 
of  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  to  a  con- 
firmed conviction  of  the  incompatibility 
of  Slavery  with  national  greatness  and 
virtue.  The  Rebellion  has  taught  us  that 
the  Republic  is  not  safe-  while  Slavery  is 
permitted  to  exercise  any  political  power. 
It  ought  to  teach  us  also,  that,  as  long  as 
Slavexy  exists  in  any  of  the  States,  it  will 


not  cease  to  exercise  political  power,  and 
that  the  only  means  to  make  the  natioo 
safe  is  utterly  to  abolish  and  destroy  Sla- 
very, wherever  it  is  found  within  its  lim- 
its. Nor  is  this  all;  the  lesson  of  the 
Rebellion  is  but  half  learned,  unless  we 
resolve  that  henceforth  there  shall  be  no 
fiital  division  between  our  consciences,  our 
principles,  our  theories,  and  our  treat- 
ment of  the  black  race,  and  unless  we  ac- 
knowledge their  inalienable  right  to  that 
justice  by  which  alone  the  most  ancient 
heavens  and  the  most  sacred  institudona 
are  fresh  and  strong. 

There  is  no  better  text-book  for  enfor- 
cing these  lessons  than  Mr.  Livermore's 
Research. 
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THE  PURITAN  MINISTER. 


It  is  nne  o'clock  upon  a  summer  Sun- 
day mommg,  in  the  year  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  something.  The  sun  looks 
down  brightly  on  a  little  forest  settle- 
ment, around  whose  expanding  fields  the 
great  American  wilderness  recedes  each 
day,  withdrawing  its  bears  and  wolves 
and  Indians  into  an  ever  remoter  dis- 
tance,— not  yet  so  far  but  that  a  stout 
wooden  gate  at  each  end  of  the  village 
•treet  indicates  that  there  is  something 
outside  which  must  stay  outside,  if  possi- 
ble. It  would  look  very  busy  and  thriv- 
ing in  this  little  place,  to-day,  but  for  the 
Sabbath  stillness  which  broods  over  ev- 
erything with  almost  an  excess  of  cahn. 
Even  the  smoke  ascends  more  faintly 
than  usual  from  the  chimneys  of  these 
abundant  log -huts  and  scanty  framed 
houses,  and  since  three  o'clock  yesterday 
afternoon  not  a  stroke  of  this  world's 
work  has  been  done.  Last  night  a  pre- 
paratory lecture  was  held,  and  now 
comes  the  consummation  of  the  whole 
week's  life,  in  the  solemn  act  of  worship. 
In  which  settlement  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Colony  is  die  great  observance  to 
pass  before  our  eyes  ?    If  it  be  Cam- 


bridge village,  the  warning  drum  is  beat- 
ing its  peaceful  summons  to  the  congre- 
gation. If  it  be  Salem  village,  a  bell  is 
sounding  its  more  ecclesiastic  peal,  and 
a  red  flag  is  simultaneously  hung  forth 
fit>m  the  meeting-house,  like  the  auction- 
flag  of  later  periods,  but  offering  in  this 
case  goods  without  money  and  beyond 
price.  But  if  it  be  Haverhill  village, 
then  Abraham  Tyler  has  been  blowing 
hb  horn  assiduously  for  half  an  hour,  a 
service  for  which  Abraham,  each  year, 
receives  a  half-pound  of  pork  from  every 
family  in  town. 

Be  it  drum,  bell,  or  horn,  which  gives 
the  summons,  we  will  draw  near  to  this 
important  building,  the  centre  of  the 
village,  the  one  public  edifice,  —  meet- 
ing-house, town -house,  school  -  house, 
watch-house,  all  in  one.  So  important 
is  it,  that  no  one  can  legally  dwell  more 
than  a  half-mile  from  it.  And  yet  the 
people  ride  to  meeting,  short  though  the 
distance  be,  for  at  yonder  oaken  block  a 
wife  dismounts  from  behind  her  husband ; 
— ^  and.  has  it  not,  moreover,  been  found 
needful  to  impose  a  fine  of  forty  shillings 
on  fast  trotting  to  and  fit>?     All  sins 
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are  not  modem  ones,  young  gentle- 
men. 

We  approach  nearer  still,  and  come 
among  the  civic  institutionB.  This  is  the 
pillorj,  jonder  the  stocks,  and  there  is 
a  large  wooden  cage,  a  terror  to  evil-do- 
ers, but  let  us  hope  empty  now.  Round 
the  meeting-house  is  a  high  wooden  pal- 
ing, to  which  the  law  permits  citizens  to 
tie  their  horses,  provided  it  be  not  done 
too  near  the  passage-way.  For  at  that 
opening  stands  a  sentry,  clothed  in  a  suit 
of  armor  which  is  painted  black,  and  cost 
the  town  twenly-four  shillings  by  the  bilL 
He  bears  also  a  heavy  matchlock  musket ; 
his  rest,  or  iron  fork,  is  stuck  in  the 
ground,  ready  to  support  the  weapon; 
and  he  is  girded  with  his  bandoleer,  or 
broad  leather  belt,  which  sustains  a  sword 
and  a  dozen  tin  cartridge-boxes. 

The  meeting-house  is  the  second  to 
which  the  town  has  treated  itself,  the 
first  having  been  **a  timber  fort,  both 
strong  and  comely,  with  flat  roof  and 
battlements,"  —a  cannon  on  top,  and  the 
cannonade  of  the  gospel  down  below. 
But  this  one  cost  the  town  sizty-three 
pounds,  hard-earned  pounds,  and  careful- 
ly expended.  It  is  built  of  brick,  smear- 
ed outside  with  clay,  and  finished  with 
clay-boards,  lai^er  than  our  clapboards, 
outside  of  alL  It  is  about  twenty-five 
feet  square,  with  a  chimney  half  the 
width  of  the  building,  and  projecting 
fi>ur  feet  above  the  thatched  roof.  The 
steeple  is  in  the  centre,  and  the  bell- 
rope,  if  they  have  one,  hangs  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  broad  aisle.  There  are  six 
windows,  two  on  each  of  the  two  ndes, 
and  two  more  at  the  end,  part  being 
covered  with  oiled  paper  only,  part  glaz- 
ed in  numerous  small  panes.  And  be- 
tween the  windows,  on  the  outside,  hang 
the  heads  of  all  the  wolves  that  have 
been  killed  in  the  township  within  the 
year.  But  the  Quakers  think  that  the 
wolves  have  cheated  the  parish  and  got 
inside,  in  sheep's  clothing. 

The  people  are  assembling.  The  Gov- 
ernor has  passed  by,  with  his  four  ver- 
gers bearing  halberds  before  him.  The 
French  Popish  ambassadors,  who  have 


just  arrived  from  Canada,  are  told  the 
customs  of  the  phice,  and  left  to  stay 
quietly  in  the  Governor's  house,  with 
sweetmeats,  wines,  and  the  liberty  of  a 
private  walk  in  the  garden.  The  sexton 
has  just  called  for  the  minister,  as  is  his 
duty  twice  every  Sunday,  and,  removing 
his  cocked  hat,  he  walks  before  his  su- 
perior ofiicer.  The  minister  enters  and 
passes  up  the  aisle,  dressed  in  Greneva 
cloak,  black  skull-ci^,  and  black  gloves 
open  at  thumb  and  finger,  for  the  better 
handling  of  his  manuscript.  He  \ockB 
round  upon  his  congregation,  a  few  hun- 
dred, recently  sectted  anew  fiir  the  year, 
arranged  according  to  rank  and  age. 
There  are  the  old  men  in  the  pews  be- 
neath the  pulpit.  There  are  the  young 
men  in  the  gallery,  or  near  the  door, 
with  ruffs,  showy  belts,  gold  and  silver 
buttons,  ** points"  at  the  knees,  and 
great  boots.  There  are  the  young  wom- 
en, with  ^*  silk  or  tiffany  hoods  or  scarfi^" 
<«  embroidered  or  needle -woriLed  caps," 
**  immoderate  greatsleeves,"  ^^cutworis,** 
— a  mystery,  ^  **  slash  apparel,"  —  an- 
other mystery,  —  **  immoderate  great 
vayles,  long  wings,"  etc., — mystery  on 
mystery,  but  all  recorded  in  the  statutes, 
which  forbid  these  splendors  to  persons 
of  mean  estate.  There  are  the  wives 
of  the  magistrates  in  prominent  seats, 
and  the  grammar-school  master's  wife 
next  them;  and  in  each  pew,  close  to 
the  mother's  elbow,  is  the  little  wood- 
en cage  for  the  youngest  child,  still  too 
young  to  flit  alone.  All  boys  are  held 
too  young  to  sit  alone  also;  for,  though 
the  emigrants  left  in  Holland  the  aged 
deaconess  who  there  presided,  birch  in 
hand,  to  control  the  rising  generation  in 
Sunday  meetings,  yet  the  urchins  are 
now  herded  on  the  pulpit-  and  gallery- 
stairs,  with  four  constables  to  guard  them 
from  the  allurements  of  sin.  And  there 
sits  Sin  itself  embodied  in  the  shrinking 
form  of  some  humiliated  man  or  woman, 
placed  on  a  high  stool  in  the  principal 
aisle,  bearing  the  name  of  some  dark 
crime  written  on  paper  and  pinned  to 
the  garments,  or  perhaps  a  Scarlet  Let- 
ter on  the  breast 
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Ob,  the  alenoe  of  this  place  of  worships 
after  the  soleiiin  seryiee  sets  in !  *^  Peo- 
ple do  not  aneese  or  cough  here  in  pub- 
lic aBBemUies,"  saya  one  writer,  trium- 
phantly, **  so  much  as  in  England."  The 
warning  cantion,  «*  Be  short,"  which  the 
mhiifft^r  has  inscribed  aboYe  his  study- 
door,  claims  no  auth<xity  over  his  pulpit. 
He  may  pray  his  hour,  unpausing,  and  no 
one  thinks  it  long ;  for,  indeed,  at  prayer- 
meetings  four  persons  wiU  sometimes 
pray  an  hour  each,  —  one  with  confes- 
sbn,  one  with  private  petitions,  a  third 
with  petitions  for  church  and  kingdom, 
and  a  fi>tnth  with  thanksgiving,  —  nei- 
ther part  of  the  quartette  being  for  an 
instant  confiised  with  the  other.  Then 
he  may  preach  his  hour,  and,  turn- 
ing his  hour -glass,  may  say,  —  but  that 
he  will  not  anticipate  the  levity  to  be 
bom  in  a  later  century  with  Mather 
Byles,  —  "Now,  my  hearers,  we  will 
take  another  glass." 

In  short,  this  is  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stanoe  of  glorious  preaching.  Woe  to 
any  one  who  shall  disturb  its  proprieties  I 
It  is  written  in  the  statute,  *'  If  any  one 
interrupt  or  oppose  a  preacher  in  season 
of  worship,  they  shall  be  reproved  by  the 
magistrate,  and  on  repetition  shall  pay 
£5,  or  stand  two  hours  on  a  block  four 
feet  h%h,  with  this  inscription  in  capi- 
tals, •  A  Wanton  Gospeller."*  Nor  this 
akme,  but  the  law  stands  by  the  minia- 
ter^s  doctrine  even  out  of  the  meeting- 
house. It  is  but  a  few  days  since  N»- 
thaniel  Hadlock  was  sentenced  to  be 
severely  whipped  for  declaring  that  he 

could  receive  no  profit  from  Mr.  H ^'s 

preaching,  —  since  Thomas  Maule  was 
mauled  to  the  extent  of  ten  stripes  for 

declaring  that  Mr.  H preached  lies, 

and  that  his  instruction  was  the  doctrine 
of  devils,  —  mnce  even  the  wife  of  IWch- 
olas  Phelps  was  sentenced  to  pay  ^Ye 
pounds  or  be  whipped,  for  asserting  that 

this  same  Mr.  H sent  abroad  his 

wolves  and  bloodhounds  among  the  sheep 
and  lambs.  Truly,  it  is  a  perilous  thing 
to  attend  public  worship  in  such  rever- 
ential days.  However,  it  is  equaUy  dan- 
gerous to  stay  at  home ;  there  are  tith- 


ing-men  to  look  after  the  absentees,  and 
any  one  nnnecessarily  absent  must  pay 
^ye  shillings.  He  may  be  put  in  the 
stocks  or  in  the  wooden  cage,  if  delin- 
qnent  for  a  month  together. 

But  we  must  give  our  attention  to  the 
sennon.  It  is  what  the  congregation  will 
pronoimce  "  a  large,  nervous,  and  gold- 
en discourse,"  a  Scriptural  discourse,  — 
like  the  skeleton  of  tiio  sea-serpent,  all 
backbone  and  a  great  deal  of  that.  It 
may  be  some  very  special  and  famous  ef- 
fort Perhaps  Increase  Mather  is  preach- 
ing on  "  The  Morning  Star,"  or  on 
"  Snow,"  or  on  "  The  Voice  of  God  in 
Stormy  Winds";  or  it  may  be  his  ser^ 
mon  entitled  **  Burnings  Bewailed,"  to 
improve  the  lesson  of  some  great  confift- 
gration,  which  he  attributes  partly  to 
Sabbath-breaking  and  partly  to  the  new 
foshion  of  monstroos  periwigs.  Or  it 
may  be  Cotton  Mather,  his  son,  roQing 
forth  his  resounding  discourse  during  a 
thunder-storm,  entitled  "  Brantologia  Sa- 
cra,"— oon&sting  of  seven  separate  di- 
visions or  thunderbolts,  and  filled  with 
sharp  lightning  from  Scripture  and  the 
Rabbinical  lore,  and  Cartesian  natural 
philosophy.  Just  as  he  has  proclaimed, 
**  In  the  thunder  there  is  the  voice  of  the 
glorious  God,"  a  messenger  comes  hast- 
ening in,  as  in  the  Book  of  Job,  to  tell 
him  that  his  own  house  has  just  been 
struck,  and  though  no  person  is  hurt,  yet 
the  house  hath  been  much  torn  and  filled 
with  the  lightnings.  With  what  joy  and 
power  he  instantly  wields  above  his  au- 
dience this  providential  surplus  of  excite- 
ment, reminding  one  irresistibly  of  some 
scientific  lecturer  who  has  nearly  blown 
himself  up  by  his  own  experiments,  and 
proceeds  beaming  with  fresh  confidenee, 
the  full  power  of  his  compound  being 
incontestably  shown.  Riring  with  the 
emergency,  he  tells  them  grandly,  that, 
as  he  once  had  in  his  house  a  magnet 
which  the  thunder  changed  instantly 
from  north  to  south,  so  it  were  well  if 
the  next  bolt  could  change  their  stub- 
bom  souls  fincHU  Satan  to  God.  But  af- 
terward he  is  compelled  to  own  that  Sar 
tan  also  is  sometamee  permitted  to  have 
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a  hand  in  the  thnnder,  which  is  the  rear 
son  why  it  breaks  aftener  on  churches 
than  on  any  other  buildings ;  and  again 
he  admits,  pensively,  at  last,  that  church- 
es and  ministers'  houses  have  undoabted- 
ly  the  larger  share. 

The  sermon  is  over.  The  more  de- 
moralized among  the  little  boys,  whose 
sleepy  eyes  have  been  more  than  once 
admonished  by  the  hare's-lbot  wand  of 
the  constables,  — the  sharp  paw  is  used 
for  the  boys,  the  soft  fur  is  k^t  for 
the  smooth  foreheads  of  drowsy  maidens, 
•^lodc  up  thoroughly  awakened  now. 
Bright  eyes  glance  fix>m  beneath  silk  or 
tiffany  hoods,  for  a  little  interlude  is  com- 
ing. Many'  things  may  happen  in  this 
pause  after  the  sermon.  Questions  may 
be  asked  of  the  elders  now,  which  the 
elders  may  answer, — if  they  can.  Some 
lay  brother  may  ** exercise"  on  a  text 
of  Scripture, — rather  severe  exercise,  it 
sometimes  turns  out^  Candidates  for  the 
church  may  be  proposed.  A  baptism 
may  Ulk»  places  If  it  be  the  proper 
month,  the  laws  against  profiming  the 
8abbath  may  be  read,  llie  last  town- 
regulations  may  be  read;  or,  far  more 
exciting,  a  new  marriage  may  be  pub- 
lished. Or  a  darker  scene  may  follow, 
and  some  offending  magistrate  may  be 
required  to  stand  upon  a  bench,  in  his 
worst  garments,  wiUi  a  foul  linen  cap 
drawn  close  t6  his  eyes,  and  acknowledge 
his  sins  before  the  pious  people,  who  rev- 
erenced him  so  lately. 

These  things  done,  a  deacon  says  im- 
pressively, "  Brethren,  now  there  is  time 
for  contribution ;  wherefore,  as  God  hath 
prospered  you,  so  fireely  offer."  Then 
the  people  in  the  galleries  come  down 
and  march  two  abreast,  *'  up  one  ile  and 
down  the  other,"  paning  before  the  desk, 
where  in  a  long  **  pue  "  sit  the  elders  and 
deacons.  One  of  these  holds  a  money- 
box, into  which  the  worshippers  put  their 
offerings,  usually  varying  from  one  to 
five  shillings,  according  to  their  ability 
and  good-wilL  Some  give  paper  pledg- 
es instead ;  and  others  give  other  valuar 
bles,  such  as  ^*  a  fair  gilt  cup,  with  a  cov- 
er," for  the  communion -serrioe.    Then 


comes  a  psalm,  read,  line  afW  line,  by 
some  one  appointed,  out  of  the  *'  Bay 
Psahn-Book,"  and  sung  by  the  people. 
These  psalms  are  sung  regularly  through, 
four  every  Sunday,  and  some  ten  tones 
compose  the  whole  vocal  range  of  the 
congregation.  Then  come  the  words, 
'*  Blessed  are  they  who  hear  the  word 
of  the  Lord  and  keep  it,"  and  then  the 
benediction. 

And  then  the  reverend  divine  de- 
scends from  his  desk  and  walks  down  the 
aisle,  bowing  gravely  right  and  left  to  his 
people,  not  one  of  whom  stirs  till  the  min- 
ister has  gone  out ;  and  then  the  assem- 
bly disperses,  each  to  his  own  home,  un- 
less it  be  some  who  have  come  from  a 
distance,  and  stay  to  eat  their  coid  poric 
and  peas  in  the  meeting-house. 

Boll  aside  the  panorama  of  the  three- 
hours'  Sunday  service  of  two  centuries 
ago,  lest  that  which  was  not  called  wea- 
risome in  the  passing  prove  wearisome 
in  the  delineation  now.  It  needed  all 
this  accumulaticm  of  small  details  to  show 
how  widely  the>  extenuds  of  New-£ng^ 
land  church-going  have  changed  since 
those  early  days.  But  what  must  have 
been  the  daOy  lifo  of  that  Puritan  min- 
ister for  whom  this  exhausting  service 
was  but  one  portion  of  liie  task  of  life ! 
Truly,  they  were  "  pious  and  painful 
preachers  "  then,  as  I  have  read  upon  a 
stone  in  the  old  Watertowi)  graveyard ; 
—  '*  princely  preachers  "  Cotton  Mather 
calls  them.  He  relates  that  Mr.  Cotton, 
in  addition  to  preaching  on  Sunday  and 
holding  his  ordinary  lecture  every  Thurs- 
day, preached  thrice  a  week  besides,  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  early  in  the 
morning,  and  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
He  also  held  a  daily  lecture  in  his  house, 
which  was  at  last  abandoned  as  being 
too  much  thronged,  and  frequent  occa- 
sional days  occurred,  when  he  would 
spend  six  hours  *Mn  the  word  and  in 
prayer."  On  his  voyage  to  this  country, 
he  being  accompanied  by  two  other  min- 
isters, they  commonly  had  three  sennons 
a  day,  —  one  after  every  meaL  He  was 
'^  an  universal  scholar  and  a  walking  li- 
brary," —  he  studied  twelve  hours  a  day. 
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and  said  lie  lUced  to  sweeten  his  motith 
witli  a  piece  of  GbItui  before  he  went  to 


A  fearfbl  rate  of  labor;  a  strange, 
gmve,  qoaint,  ascetic^  ligoroiu  life.  It 
seems  a  mystery  how  the  Bererend  Josb- 
aa  Moody  ooold  have  snrvired  to  write 
fear  thoQsand  sermons,  bat  it  is  no  mys- 
tery why  the  Reverend  John  MitcheU 
was  called  **  a  truly  aged  young  man  "  at 
thirty,*-  ecpecially  when  we  consider  that 
he  was  successor  at  Cambridge  to  **the 
holy,  heayenly,  sweet-affecting,  and  soul* 
rarishing  Mr.  Shepard,"  in  continuance 
of  whose  labors  he  kept  a  monthly  lecture, 
**  wherein  he  largely  handled  man's  mis* 
ay  by  tin  and  made  a  most  entertaining 
expositioa  of  the  Book  of  Genesis." 

For  the  minister's  week-days  were 
more  arduous  than  his  Sundays,  and  to 
have  for  each  parish  both  pastor  and 
teacher  still  left  a  fonnidable  duty  for 
each.  He  must  vint  families  during  sev- 
eral afternoons  in  every  week,  sending 
previous  notice,  so  that  children  and  do- 
mestics might  be  ready  for  catechizing. 
He  was  *^much  visited  for  counsel"  in 
his  own  home,  and  must  set  apart  one 
day  in  the  week  for  cases  of  eonscience, 
ranging  fitHU  the  most  fine-drawn  self- 
tcrmentings  up  to  the  most  unnatural 
secret  crimes.  He  must  often  go  to  lec- 
tures in  neighboring  towns,  a  kind  of  re- 
ligioas  disspation  which  increased  so  fast 
that  the  Lc^latnre  at  last  interfered  to 
restrict  it.  He  must  have  five  or  six 
separate  seasons  for  private  prayer  daily, 
devoting  each  day  in  the  week  to  special 
meditations  and  intercessions,— as  Mon- 
day to  his  family,  Tuesday  to  enemies, 
Wednesday  to  the  churches,  Thiu-sday  to 
other  societies,  Friday  to  persons  afflict- 
ed, and  Saturday  to  his  own  soul.  He 
must  have  private  fasts,  spending  whole 
days  locked  in  his  study  and  whole  nights 
prostrate  on  the  fioor.  Cotton  Mather 
^  thought  himself  starved,"  unless  he  fhst- 
ed  once  a  month  at  farthest,  while  he  of- 
ten did  it  twice  in  a  week.  Then  there 
were  public  fasts  quite  frequently,  **  be- 
cause of  sins,  blastings,  mildews,  drought, 
grasdioppers,   caterpillars,   small   pox," 


"  loss  of  cattle  by  cold  and  flowna  of 
Providence."  Perhaps  a  mouse  and  a 
snake  had  a  battle  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  minister  must  expound  it  as 
**  symbolizing  the  conflict  betwixt  Satstt 
and  God's  poor  people,"  the  latter  being 
the  mouse  triumphant.  Then  if  there 
were  a  military  expedition,  the  minister 
might  think  it  needfiil  to  aoconc^MOiy  iL 
If  there  were  even  a  muster,  he  must  open 
and  dose  it  with  prayer,  or,  in  his  ab- 
sence, the  captain  must  officiate  instead 

One  would  naturaMy  add  to  this  rec- 
ord of  labors  the  attendance  on  weddinip 
and  ftmerab.  It  is  strange  how  fow  yean 
are  required  to  make  a  usage  seem  an- 
cestral, or  to  reunite  a  traditional  brok- 
'en  one.  Who  now  remembers  tliat  onr 
progenitors  for  more  than  a  century  dis- 
used religious  services  on  both  these  sol- 
enm  occasions  ?  Magistrates  alone  could 
perform  the  marriage  ceremony ;  though 
it  was  thought  to  be  carrying  the  mo- 
nopoly quite  too  fiir,  when  Governor  Bel- 
fingham,  in  1641,  officiated  at  his  own. 
Prayer  was  absolutely  forbidden  at  fii- 
nerals,  as  was  done  also  by  Calvin  at  Ge- 
neva, by  John  Ejiox  in  Scotland,  by 
the  Bnglish  Puritans  in  the  Westndnster 
Assembly,  and  by  the  French  Hugue- 
nots. The  bell  might  ring,  the  firiends 
might  walk,  two  and  two,  to  the  grave ; 
but  there  must  be  no  prayer  uttered. 
The  secret  was,  that  the  traditions  of  the 
English  and  Bomish  Churehee  must  be 
avoided  at  all  sacrifices*  **  Doctor,"  said 
King  James  to  a  Puritan  divine,  "do 
you  go  barefoot  because  the  Papists  wear 
shoes  and  stockings  ?  "  Even  the  origin 
of  the  firequent  New- England  habit  of 
eating  salt  fish  on  Saturday  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  &ct  that  B<nnan  Cath- 
olics eat  it  on  Friday. 

But  if  there  were  no  pmyen  said  on 
these  occasions,  there  were  sermons.  Mr. 
John  Calf,  of  Newbury,  described  one 
specimen  of  funeral  sermon  in  immor^ 
tal  verse:  — 

"  On  Sabbath  day  he  went  his  way, 
As  he  was  used  to  do, 
God*s  house  unto,  that  they  might  know 
What  he  had  for  to  show; 
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God's  holy  wiU  he  mofll  fldiU, 

For  it  was  his  desire 
For  to  declare  a  sermon  rare        ' 

Concerning  Madam  Fxyer.'* 

The  practice  of  wedding  diflcourses  was 
handed  down  into  the  last  century,  and 
sometimes  beguiled  the  persons  ooncem* 
ed  into  rather  startling  levities.  For 
instance,  when  Parson  Smith's  daughter 
MB17  was  to  marry  yoong  Mr.  Cranch, 
— (what  graceful  productions  of  pen  and 
pencil  have  come  to  this  generation  from 
the  posterity  of  that  union  1 )  — the  father 
pennitted  the  saintly  maiden  to  decide 
on  her  own  text  for  the  sermon,  and  she 
meekly  selected,  **  Mary  hath  chosen  the 
better  part,  which  shall  not  be  taken 
away  from  her,"  and  the  discourse  was' 
duly  pronounced.  But  when  her  wild 
young  sister  Abby  was  bent  on  marrying 
a  certain  Squire  Adams,  called  John, 
whom  her  father  disliked  and  would  not 
even  invite  to  dinner,  she  boldly  suggest- 
ed for  A^r  text,  '*John  came,  neither 
eating  bread  nor  drinking  wine,  and  ye 
say  he  hath  a  devil."  But  no  sermon 
stands  recorded  under  this  prefix,  though 
Abby  lived  to  be  the  wife  of  one  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  mother 
of  another. 

The  Puritan  minister  had  public  duties 
also  upon  him.  **  New  £ngland  being  a 
country,"  said  Cotton  Mather,  **  whose 
interests  are  remarkably  enwrapped  in 
theological  circumstances,  ministers  ought 
to  interest  themselves  in  politics."  In- 
deed, for  many  years  they  virtually  con- 
trolled the  franchise,  inasmuch  as  only 
male  church-members  could  vote  or  hold 
office,  at  least  in  the  Massachusetts  Col- 
ony. Those  malecontents  who  petitioned 
to  enlarge  the  suffrage  were  fined  and 
imprisoned  in  1646,  and  even  in  1664 
the  only  amendment  was  by  permitting 
non-chuTch-members  to  vote  on  a  formal 
certificate  to  their  orthodoxy  from  the 
minister.  The  government  they  aimed 
at  was  not  democracy,  but  theocracy:, 
*'  God  never  did  ordain  democracy  as  a 
fit  government,"  sud  Cotton.  Accord- 
in^y,  when  Cotton  and  Ward  framed 
their  first  code,  Ward's  p<Htion  was  re- 


jected by  the  colony  as  heathen, — that 
is,  based  on  Greek  and  Roman  models, 
not  Mosaic,  —  and  Cotton's  was  after- 
wards rebuked  in  England  as  **  fimatical 
and  absurd."  But  the  government  finally 
established  was  an  ecclesiastical  despot- 
ism, tempered  by  theological  controveny. 

In  Connecticut  it  was  first  the  custom, 
and  then  the  order,  lasting  as  late  as 
1708,  that  ^*  the  ministers  of  the  gospel 
should  preach  a  sermon,  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed by  law  for  the  choice  of  civil 
rulers,  proper  for  the  direction  of  the 
town  in  the  work  before  them."  They 
wrote  state -p^)er8,  went  on  embassies, 
and  took  the  lead  at  town-meetings* 
At  the  exciting  gubernatorial  election  in 
1687,  Rev.  John  Wilson,  minister  of  the 
First  Church  in  Boston,  not  satisfied  with 
** taking  the  stump"  for  his  candidate, 
took  to  a  full-grown  tree  and  harangued 
the  people  from  among  the  boughs.  Per- 
haps the  tree  may  have  been  die  Great 
£hn  which  still  ornaments  the  Common ; 
but  one  sees  no  chips  of  that  other  old 
block  among  its  branches  now. 

One  would  expect  that  the  effect  of 
this  predominant  clerical  influence  would 
have  been,  to  make  the  aim  of  the  Pu- 
ritan codes  lofty,  their  consistency  un- 
flinching, their  range  narrow,  and  their 
penalties  severe,  —  and  it  certainly  was 
so.  Looking  at  their  educational  pro- 
viffions,  they  seem  all  noble;  looking  at 
their  schedule  of  sins  and  retributions, 
one  wonders  how  any  rational  being 
could  endure  them  fin*  a  day.  Com- 
munities, like  individuals,  furnish  virtues 
piecemeal.  Roger  Williams,  with  all 
his  wise  toleration,  bequeathed  to  Rhode 
Island  no  such  system  of  schools  as  his 
porsccutors  firamed  for  Massachusetts. 
But  the  children  who  were  watched  and 
trained  thus  careftdly  might  be  put  to 
death,  if  they  *'  cursed  their  orderly  pai^ 
ents"  aft;er  the  age  of  sixteen; — not 
that  the  penalty  ever  was  inflicted,  but 
it  was  on  the  statute-book.  Sabbath- 
breaking  was  placed  on  a  level  with 
murder, — though  Calvin  himself  allowed 
the  old  men  to  play  at  bowls  and  the 
yoong  men  to  practise  military  tcaiik- 
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jDg,  after  aftemoon  Benrice,  at  Geneva. 
Down  to  1769  not  even  a  funeral  could 
take  place  on  Sunday  in  Massachusetts, 
without  license  firam  a  magistrate.  Then 
the  stocks  and  the  wooden  cage  were  in 
frequent  use,  though  **  barbarous  and  cru- 
el" punishments  were  forbidden  in  1641. 
Scolds  and  railers  were  set  on  a  ducking- 
stool  and  dipped  oyer  head  and  ears  three 
times,  in  running  water,  if  possible.  Mrs. 
Oliyer,  a  troublesome  theologian,  was  si- 
lenced with  a  deft  stick  applied  to  her 
tongue.  Thomas  Scott,  in  1649,  was  sen- 
tenced far  some  oiSence  to  learn  **the 
chatachise,"  or  be  fined  ten  shillings, 
and,  after  due  consideration,  paid  the 
fine.  Sometimes  offenders,  with  a  re- 
finement of  cruelty,  were  obliged  to  **  go 
and  talk  to  the  elders."  And  if  any 
youth  made  matrimonial  overtures  to  a 
young  fismale  without  the  consent  of  her 
parents,  or,  in  their  absence,  of  the  Coun- 
ty Court,  he  was  first  fined  and  then 
imprisoned  A  new  etymology  for  the 
word  "courting." 

An  exhibition  of  this  mingled  infiu- 
ence  was  in  the  relation  of  the  ministers 
to  the  Indian  wars.  Roger  Williams, 
even  when  banished  and  powerless,  could 
keep  the  peace  with  the  natives.  But 
when  the  brave  Miantonimo  was  to  be 
dealt  with  for  suspected  treason,  and  the 
civil  authorities  decided,  that,  though  it 
was  unsafe  to  set  him  at  liberty,  they  yet 
had  no  ground  to  put  him  to  death,  the 
matter  being  finidly  referred  to  five  "  el- 
den,"  Uncas  was  straightway  authorized 
to  slay  him  in  cold  blood.  The  Pequots 
were  first  defeated  and  then  extermi- 
nated, and  their  heroic  King  Philip,  a 
patriot  according  to  his  own  standard, 
was  hunted  like  a  wild  beast,  his  body 
quartered  and  set  on  poles,  his  head  ex- 
posed as  a  trophy  for  twenty  years  on  a 
gibbet  in  Plymouth,  and  one  of  his  hands 
sent  to  Boston :  then  the  ministers  return- 
ed thanks,  and  one  said  that  they  had 
prayed  the  bullet  into  Philip's  heart. 
Nay,  it  seems  that  in  1677,  on  a  Sunday 
in  Marblehead,  "the  women,  as  they 
came  out  of  the  meeting-house,  feU  upon 
two  Indians,  that  had  been  brought  in  as 


captives,  and  in  a  tumultuous  way  very 
barbarously  murdered  them,"  in  revenge 
for  the  death  of  seme  fishennen :  a  moral 
Implication  which  certainly  gives  a  sin- 
gular impression  of  the  style  of  gospel 
prevailing  inside  the  meeting-house  that 
day.  But  it  is  good  to  know,  on  the 
other  side,  that,  when  the  Commissioners 
of  the  United  Colonies  had  declared  an 
Indian  war,  and  the  Massachusetts  Colo- 
ny had  become  afterwards  convinced  that 
the  war  was  unrighteous,  the  troops  were 
recalled,  though  already  far  towards  the 
field,  and  no  pride  or  policy  prevented 
the  order  fixmi  being  rescinded. 

These  were  some  of  the  labors  of  the 
clergy.  But  no  human  being  lives  with- 
out relaxation,  and  they  may  hai^e  had 
theirs.  True,  "  mimsters  have  little  to  joy 
in  in  this  world,"  wrote  old  Norton ;  and 
one  would  think  so,  to  read  the  dismal 
diaries,  printed  or  manuscript,  of  those 
days.  "  I  can  compare  with  any  man  liv- 
ing for  fears,"  said  Hooker.  "  I  have  sin- 
ned myself  into  darkness,"  said  Bailey. 
"  Many  times  have  I  been  ready  to  lay 
down  my  ministry,  thinking  Grod  had  for- 
saken me."  "  I  was  almost  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  hell  all  day."  Yet  who  can  say 
that  this  habit  of  agonizing  introspection 
wholly  shut  out  the  trivial  enjoyments  of 
dauly  life  ?  Who  drank,  for  instance,  that 
twelve  gallons  of  sack  and  that  six  gal- 
lons of  white  wine  which  the  General 
Court  thought  it  convenient  that  the 
Auditor  should  send,  "  as  a  small  testi- 
mony of  the  Court's  respect,  to  the  rev- 
erend assemUy  of  Elders  at  Cambridge," 
in  1644  ?  Did  the  fimious  Cambridge 
Platform  rest,  like  the  earth  in  the  He- 
brew cosmology,  upon  the  waters,— strong 
waters  ?  Was  it  only  the  Derry  Presby- 
terians who  would  never  give  up  a  p'int 
of  doctrine  nor  a  pint  of  rum  ?  It  is  start- 
ling to  remember  that  in  1685  it  was 
voted,  on  occasion  of  a  public  funeral, 
that  "  some  person  be  appointed  to  look 
after  the  burning  of  the  wine  and  the 
heating  of  the  cider,"  and  to  hear  that 
on  this  occasion  there  were  thirty-two 
gallons  of  wine  and  still  more  of  cider, 
with  one  hundred  and  four  pounds  of 
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that  enmaring  aoceseory,  sugar.  Franois 
Ifigginsoa,  in  wiitmg  back  to  the  mother 
country  that  one  sup  of  New  England's 
air  was  better  than  a  whole  dranght  of 
Old  England's  ale,  gave  conTincing  proof 
that  he  had  tasted  both  bererages.  Bat, 
after  all,  the  very  relaxations  of  the  Pu- 
ritan minister  were  more  spiritual  than 
spirituous,  and  to  send  forth  a  good  Nine- 
teenthly  from  his  own  lips  was  more  rel- 
ishing than  to  have  the  best  Doable  X 
go  in. 

In  spite  of  the  dignity  of  this  influen- 
tial class,  they  were  called  only  Elders 
for  a  long  time.  Titles  were  car^illy  ad- 
justed in  those  days.  The  commonalty 
bore  the  appellations  of  Goodman  and 
Goodwife,  and  one  of  Roger  Williams's 
offences  was  his  wishing  to  limit  these 
terms  to  those  who  gave  some  signs  of 
descrying  them.  The  name  "  Mr."  was 
aUowed  to  those  who  had  taken  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts  at  College,  and 
also  to  professional  men,  eminent  mer- 
chants, military  officers,  and  mates  of  Tea- 
sels, and  their  wives  and  daughters  mo- 
nopolized the  epithet  *  *  Mrs."  Mr.  Josiah 
Plastow,  when  he  had  stolen  four  baskets 
of  com  fitHn  the  Indians,  was  degraded 
into  plain  Josiah.  '*  Mr."  seems  to  have 
meant  simply  *'My  Sir,"  and  the  clergy 
were  often  called  **  Sir"  merely,  a  title 
given  also  to  college  graduates,  on  Com- 
mencement programmes,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.  And  so  strong 
was  the  Puritan  dislike  to  the  idolatry  of 
saints'  names,  that  the  Christian  Aposdes 
were  sometimes  designated  as  Sir  Paal, 
Sir  Peter,  and  Sir  James. 

In  coming  to  the  private  affairs  of  the 
Puritan  divines,  it  is  humiliating  to  find 
that  anxieties  about  salary  are  of  no 
modem  origin.  The  highest  compensa- 
tion I  can  find  recorded  is  that  of  John 
Higginson  in  1671,  who  had  £160  voted 
him  "in  country  prodoce,"  whbh  he  was 
glad,  however,  to  exchange  for  £120  in 
'soHd  cash.  SoUd  cash  included  beaver- 
akins,  black  and  white  wampum,  beads, 
and  musket -baUs,  value  one  farthing. 
Mr.  Woodbridge  in  Newbury  at  this  same 
time  had  £60,  and  Mr.  Epes  preached  in 


Salem  for  twenty  shillings  a  Sunday, 
half  in  money  and  half  in  provisions. 
Holy  Mr.  Cotton  used  to  say  that  noth- 
ii^  was  cheap  in  New  England  but  milk 
and  ministers.  Down  to  1700,  Increase 
Mather  says,  most  salaries  were  less  than 
£100,  which  he  thinks  **  might  account 
for  the  scanty  harvests  enjojred  by  oar 
farmers."  He  and  his  son  Cotlxm  both 
tell  the  story  of  a  town  where  >'two  very 
eminent  ministers  were  only  allowed  £30 
per  annum  "  and  "  the  God  who  will  not 
be  mocked  made  them  lose  £300  worth 
of  cattle  that  year."  The  latter  also 
complains  that  the  people  were  very  will- 
ing to  consider  the  ministers  the  stars, 
rather  than  the  mere  lamps,  of  the 
churches,  provided  they,  like  the  stars, 
would  shine  without  earthly  eontribu- 
taons. 

He  also  calls  the  terms  oC  payment,  in 
one  of  his  long  words,  "  Synecdotical 
Pay," — in  allusion  to  that  rhetorical  fig- 
ure by  which  a  part  is  used  for  the  whole. 
And  apparently  various  causes  might  pro- 
duce Uiis  Syneodoche.  For  I  have  seen 
an  anonymous  <*  Plea  for  Ministers  of  the 
Gospel,"  in  1706,  which  complains  that 
<»  young  ministers  have  dten  occasion  in 
their  preaching  to  speak  things  offensive 
to  some  of  the  wealthiest  people  in  town, 
on  which  occasion  they  may  withhold  a 
ocmaiderable  part  of  their  maintenance." 
It  is  a  comfort  to  think  how  entirely  this 
source  of  discomfort,  at  least,  is  now  erad- 
icated from  the  path  of  the  clergy ;  and  it 
is  painfiil  to  think  that  there  ever  was  a 
period  when  wealthy  parishioners  did  not 
enjoy  the  delineation  of  their  own  sins. 

However,  the  ministerial  households 
contrived  to  subsist,  in  spite  of  riietori- 
cal  tropes  and  nudecontent  millionnaires. 
The  Puritan  divine  could  commonly  a^ 
ford  not  only  to  keep  house,  but  to  keep 
horse  likewi^,  and  to  enjoy  the  pet  pro- 
fessional felicity  of  printing  his  own  ser- 
mons. As  to  the  last  privilege  there 
could  have  been  no  great  trouble,  fin* 
bodcsellers  were  growing  rich  in  New 
England  as  early  as  1677,  —  not  that  it  is 
always  an  inevitable  inference  that  au- 
.thoiFs  are,— and  Cotton  Mather  publrahed 
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time  hundred  and  eighty-two  different 
works  fyr  his  own  share.  Books  were 
abundant  enough  at  that  day,  though 
somewhat  grim  and  dingy,  and  two  com- 
plete Puritan  libraries  are  preserred  in 
the  rich  coUectaon  of  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society  at  Worcester,  —  without 
whose  treasures,  let  me  add,  this  modest 
monograph  nerer  could  have  been  writ- 
ten. As  for-  the  minister's  horse,  the 
moral  sentiment  of  the  community  pro- 
tected him  faitbiuUy ;  fi)r  a  man  was  fined 
in  Newbury  for  **  killing  our  elder's  mare, 
and  a  special  good  beast  she  was."  The 
minister's  house  was  built  by  the  town ; 
in  Salem  it  was  **  18  feet  stud,  23  by  42, 
ibur  chimnies  and  no  gable -ends," — so 
that  liie  House  with  Seven  Gables  be- 
longed to  somebody  else ;  —  and  the  Se- 
lectmen ordered  all  men  to  appear  with 
teams  on  a  certain  day  and  put  the  min- 
ister's grounds  in  order. 

Inside  the  parsonage-house,  howerert 
there  was  sometimes  trouble.  Bev.  Ease- 
kiel  Bogers  wrote  in  1657  to  his  brother 
in  England, — "  Much  ado  I  have  with  my 
own  fiunily;  hard  to  get  a  servant  who 
enjoys  catechising  or  fiimily  duties.  I 
had  a  rare  blessing  of  serrants  in  Eng- 
land, and  those  I  brought  over  were  a 
blessing;  but  the  young  brood  doth  much 
afflict  me."  Probably  the  minister's  wife 
had  the  worst  of  this ;  but  she  seems  to 
have  been  generally,  like  the  modem 
minister's  wife,  a  saint,  and  could  bear 
it.  Cotton  Mather,  indeed,  quotes  trium- 
phantly the  Jewish  phrase  for  a  model 
female, — **  one  who  deserved  to  marry  a 
priest " ;  and  one  of  the  most  singular  pas- 
sages in  ^e  history  of  the  human  heart 
is  the  old  gentleman's  own  narrative,  in 
his  manuscript  diary,  of  a  passionate  love* 
adventure,  in  his  later  years,  with  a  fas- 
cinating young  girl,  an  "  ingenious'child," 
as  he  calls  her,  whom  his  parish  thought 
by  no  means  a  model  female,  but  from 
wh(Hn  it  took  three  days  of  solitary  fast- 
ing and  prayer  to  wean  him  at  last. 

He  was  not  the  only  Puritan  minister 
who  bestowed  his  heart  somewhat  strange- 
ly. Bev.  John  Mitchell,  who  succeeded 
the  soul-ravishing  Shepard  at  Cambridge, 


as  aibresaad,  married  his  predecessor's 
widow  **  on  the  general  recommendation 
of  her,"  and  the  college  students  were 
greatly  delighted,  as  one  might  imagine. 
.  Bev.  Michael  Wigglesworth,  in  1691, 
wooed  the  llVidew  Avery  in  a  written  dis- 
course, which  I  have  seen  in  manuscript, 
arranged  under  twelve  different  heads, — 
one  of  which  treats  of  the  prospect  of  his 
valuable  life  being  preserved*  longer  by 
her  care.  She  having. children  of  her 
own,  he  offers  mysteriously  to  put  some 
of  his  own  ohildren  '^out  of  the  way,"  if 
necessary,  —  a  hint  which  becomes  fbr- 
midable  when  one  remembers  that  he 
was  the  author  of  that  once  famous  theo- 
logical poem,  *^  The  Day  of  Doom,"  in 
which  he  relentingly  assigned  to  infants, 
because  they  had  sinned  only  in  Adam, 
<*the  eaffiest  room  in  hell."  But  he 
wedded  the  lady,  and  they  were  appar^ 
ently  as  happy  as  if  he  had  not  been  a 
theologian ;  and  I  have  seen  the  quaint 
Httle  heart-shaped  locket  he  gave  her, 
bearing  an  anchor  and  a  winged  heart 
and  "  Thine  forever." 

Let  us  glance  now  at  some  of  the  lar- 
ger eroeses  of  the  Puritan  minister.  First 
came  a  **  young  brood  "  of  heretics  to  tor- 
ment him.  Gorton's  followers  were  ex- 
asperating enough ;  they  had  to  be  con- 
fined in^irons  separately,  one  in  each 
town,  on  pain  of  death,  if  they  preached 
their  doctrines,  —  and  of  course  they 
preached  them.  But  their  offences  and 
penalties  were  light,  compared  with  those 
of  the  Quakers.  When  the  Quakers 
assembled  by  themselves,  their  private 
docn?  might  be  broken  open,  —  a  thing 
which  Lord  Chatham  said  the  king  of 
England  could  not  do  to  any  one, — they 
might  be  arrested  without  warrant,  tried 
without  jury,  for  the  first  offence  be  fined, 
for  the  second  lose  one  ear,  for  the  third 
lose  the  other  ear,  and  for  the  fourth  be 
bored  with  red-hot  iron  through  the 
tongue, — ^though  this  last  penalty  remain- 
ed a  dead  letter.  They  could  be  stripped 
to  the  waist,  tied  to  a  cart,  and  whipped 
through  town  after  town,  —  three  women 
were  whipped  through  eleven  towns, 
eighty  miles,  ^  but  afterwards  the  num- 
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ber  was  limited  to  three.  Their  testimo- 
ny was  invalid,  their  families  attainted, 
and  those  who  harbored  them  were  fined 
forty  shillings  an  hour.  They  might  be 
turned  out  shelterless  among  wolves  and 
bears  and  frosts;  they  could  be  brand- 
ed H  for  Heretic,  and  R  for  Rogue; 
they  could  be  sold  as  slaves ;  and  their 
graves  must  not  be  fenced  to  keep  off 
wild  beasts,  lest  their  poor  afflicted  bod- 
ies should  find  rest  there. 

Yet  in  this  same  age  female  Quakers 
had  gone  as  missionaries  to  Malta  and 
to  Turkey  and  returned  unharmed.  No 
doubt  the  monks  and  the  Sultan  must 
have  looked  on  the  plain  dress  much  as 
some  clerical  gentlemen  have  since  re- 
garded the  Bloomer  costume,  —  and  the 
Inquisition  imprisoned  the  misnonaries, 
though  the  Sultan  did  not  But  mean- 
while the  Quaker  women  in  New  Eng- 
land might  be  walking  to  execution  with 
their  male  companions, — like  Mary  Dy- 
er in  Boston,— under  an  armed  guard  of 
two  hundred,  led  on  by  a  minister  seven- 
ty years  old,  and  the  fiercer  for  every 
year.  When  they  asked  Mary  Dyer, 
*^  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  walk  thus  hand 
in  hand  between  two  young  men  ?  "  she 
answered,  **  No,  this  is  to  me  an  hour  of 
the  greatest  joy  I  could  enjoy  in  this 
world.  No  tongue  could  uttep  and  no 
heart  understand  the  sweet  influence  of 
the  Spirit  which  now  I  feeL"  Then  they 
placed  her  on  the  scaffold,  and  covered 
her  face  with  a  handkerchief  which  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Wilson  lent  the  hangman ; 
and  when  they  heard  that  she  was  re- 
prieved, she  would  not  come  down,  say- 
ing that  she  would  suffer  with  her  breth- 
ren. And  suffer  death  she  did,  at  last, 
and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Wilson  made  a 
pious  ballad  on  her  execution. 

It  is  no  wonder,  if  some  persons  declare 
that  about  this  time  the  wheat  of  Massa- 
chusetts began  to  be  generally  blasted, 
and  the  peas  to  grow  wormy.  It  b  no 
wonder,  that,  when  the  witchcraft  excite- 
ment came  on,  the  Quakers  called  it  a 
retribution  for  these  things.  But  let  us 
be  just,  even  to  the  unjust.  Toleration 
was  a  new-bom  virtue  in  those  days,  and 


one  which  no  Puritan  ever  ibr  a  nuMnent 
recognized  as  such,  or  asked  to  have  ex- 
ercised toward  himself.  In  England  they 
did  not  wish  to  be  tolerated  for  a  day  as 
sectaries,  they  claimed  to  have  authority 
as  the  one  true  church.  They  held  with 
Pym,  that "  it  is  the  duty  of  legislators  to 
establish  the  true  reGgton  and  to  punish 
false,'* — a  doctrine  equally  fiital,  whether 
applied  to  enforce  the  right  theology  or 
the  wrong.  They  objected  to  the  Church 
of  Enghmd,  not  that  it  persecuted,  but 
that  its  persecution  was  wrongly  aimed. 
It  is,  therefore,  equally  absurd  to  praise 
them  for  a  toleration  they  never  profess- 
ed, or  to  accuse  them  of  any  inconsistency 
when  they  practised  intolerance.  They 
have  been  so  loosely  praised,  that  they 
are  as  loosely  blamed.  What  was  great 
in  them  was  their  heroism  of  soul,  not 
their  largeness.  They  sought  the  Amer- 
ican wilderness  not  to  indulge  the  whims 
of  others,  but  their  own.  They  said  to 
the  Quakers,  **  We  seek  not  your  death, 
but  your  absence."  All  their  persecu- 
tion, after  all,  was  an  alternative  sen- 
tence ;  all  they  asked  of  the  Quakers  was 
to  keep  out  c^  their  settlements  and  let 
them  alone.  Moreover,  their  worst  pen- 
alties were  borrowed  ftom  the  English 
laws,  and  only  four  offenders  were  put 
to  death  fit)m  the  beginning  ^  of  course, 
four  too  many. 

Again,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
Quaker  peculiarities  were  not  theological 
only,  but  political  and  social  alsa  Every- 
thing that  the  Puritan  system  of  govern- 
ment asserted  the  Quakers  denied;  they 
rendered  no  allegiance,  owned  no  laws, 
paid  no  taxes,  bore  no  arms.  With  the 
best  possible  intentions,  they  subverted 
all  established  order.  Then  their  modes 
of  action  were  veiy  often  intemperate 
and  violent  One  can  hardly  approve 
the  condemnation  pronounced  by  Cotton 
Mather  upon  a  certain  Rarey  among  the 
Friends  in  those  days,  who  could  control 
a  mad  bull  that  would  rend  any  other 
man.  But  it  was  oftener  the  Quakers 
who  needed  the  Rareys.  Running  naked 
through  the  public  streets.  — coming  into 
meeting  dressed  in  sackcloth,  with  ashes 
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on  their  heads  and  nothing  on  their  feet, 
—  or  sitting  there  with  their  hats  on, 
groaning  and  rocking  to  and  fi:o,  in  spite 
of  elders,  deacons,  and  tithing-men :  these 
were  the  vagaries  of  the  zealots,  though 
always  repudiated  hj  the  main  body. 
The  Puritans  found  themselves  reproach- 
ed with  permitting  these  things,  and  so 
took  refuge  in  outrageous  persecutions, 
which  doubled  them.  Indeed,  the  Quak- 
ers themselves  began  to  persecute,  on  no 
greater  provocation,  in  Philadelphia,  thir- 
ty years  afterwards,— playing  over  again 
upon  Greorge  Keith  and  his  followers  the 
same  deluded  policy  of  fines  and  impris- 
onment from  which  they  had  just  escap- 
ed;  — as  minorities  have  persecuted  sub- 
minorities  ever  since  intolerance  began. 

Indeed,  so  far  as  mere  language  went, 
the  minority  always  watched  the  major- 
ity. Grave  divines  did  not  like  to  be  pelt- 
ed with  such  epithets  as  these :  "  Thou 
fiery  fighter  and  green-headed  trumpet- 
er! thou  hedgehog  and  grinning  dog! 
thoa  mole!  thou  tinker!  thou  lizard! 
thou  bell  of  no  metal  but  the  tone  of  a 
kettle !  thou  wheelbarrow  1  thou  whirl- 
pool! thou  whirligig!  thou  firebrand! 
thou  moon -calf!  thou  ragged  tatterde- 
malion !  thou  gormandizing  priest !  thou 
bane  of  reason  and  beast  of  the  earth ! 
thou  best  to  be  spared  of  all  mankind !  ** 
^  all  of  which  are  genuine  epithets  firom 
the  Quaker  books  of  that  period,  and 
termed  by  Cotton  Mather,  who  collected 
them,  **  quills  of  the  porcupine."  They 
surpass  even  Dr.  Chauncy's  catalogue 
of  the  unsavory  epithets  used  by  White- 
field  and  Tennent  a  century  later ;  and 
it  was  not  likely  that  they  would  be  tol- 
erated by  a  race  whose  reverence  for 
men  in  authority  was  so  comprehensive 
that  they  actually  fined  some  one  for  re- 
marking that  )iajor  Phillips's  old  mare 
was  as  lean  as  an  Indian's  dog. 

There  is  a  quaint  anecdote  preserved, 
showing  the  continuance  of  the  Quaker 
feud  in  full  vigor  as  lately  as  1705.  A 
youth  among  the  Friends  wished  to  es- 
pouse a  fair  Puritan  maiden;  but  the 
Quakers  disapproved  his  marrying  out 
of  their  society,  and  the  Congregation* 


alists  his  marrying  into  theirs ;  so  in  de- 
spair he  thus  addressed  her :  —  ^^  Ruth, 
let  us  break  horn  thJB  unreasonable  bond- 
age. I  will  give  up  my  religion,  and 
thou  shalt  give  up  thine;  and  we  will 
marry  and  go  into  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  go  to  the  Devil  together." 
And  they  fulfilled  the  resolution,  the 
Puritan  historian  says,  so  far  as  going 
into  the  Church,  and  marrying,  and  stay- 
ing there  for  life.  But  probably  the  min- 
isters thought  it  to  be  another  case  of 
synecdoche. 

With  the  same  careful  discrimination 
we  must  try  to  study  the  astonishing  part 
played  by  the  ministers  in  the  witchcraft 
delusions.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  belief  in  this  visitation  was  no  new 
or  peculiar  thing  in  New  England.  The 
Church,  the  Scriptures,  the  medieval 
laws,  had  all  made  it  a  capital  crime* 
There  had  been  laws  against  it  in  Eng' 
land  for  a  hundred  years.  Bishop  JeweP 
had  complained  to  Queen  Elizabeth  oi 
the  alarming  increase  of  witches  and  sor 
cerers.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  had  pro- 
nounced it  flat  atheism  to  doubt  them 
High  legal  and  judicial  authorities,  as 
Dalton,  Keeble,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  had 
described  this  crime  as  definitely  and  se- 
riously as  any  other.  In  Scotland  four 
thousand  had  suffered  death  for  it  in  ten 
years ;  Cologne,  Nuremberg,  Geneva,  Pai^ 
is,  were  executing  hundreds  every  year ; 
even  in  1749  a  girl  was  burnt  alive  in 
Wiirtzburg ;  and  is  it  strange,  if,  during 
all  that  wild  excitement,  Massachusetts 
put  to  death  twenty  ?  The  only  wonder 
is  in  the  independence  of  the  Rhode 
Island  people,  who  declared  that  "  there 
were  no  witches  on  the  earth,  nor  devils, 
—  except"  (as  they  profanely  added) 
**  the  New-England  ministers,  and  such 
as  they." 

John  Higginson  sums  it  up  best:  — 
"  They  proceeded  in  their  integrity  with 
a  zeal  of  God  against  sin,  according  to 
their  best  light  and  law  and  evidence." 
"  But  there  is  a  question"  he  wisely  adds, 
"  whether  some  of  the  laws,  customs,  and 
privileges  used  by  judges  and  juries  in 
England,  which  were  followed  as  pat- 
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terns  here,  were  not  insufficient"  Cotton 
Mather  also  declared  tjiat  he  observed  in 
judges  and  juries  a  conscientious  endeav- 
or to  do  the  thing  which  was  right,  and 
gives  a  long  list  of  the  legal  authorilaes 
whom  thej  consulted ;  observing,  finally, 
that  the  fact  of  fifty  confessions  was,  after 
all,  the  one  irresistible  vindication  of  their 
strong  measures. 

It  nrast  have  been  so.  Common  sense 
and  humanity  might  have  refuted  every 
other  evidence  than  that  of  the  victims 
themselves.  But  what  were  the  authori- 
ties to  do,  when,  in  addition  to  all  legal 
and  Scriptural  precedents,  the  prisoners 
in»sted  on  entering  a  plea  of  guilty? 
When  Goody  E  testified  that  she 

and  two  others  rode  firom  Andover  to  a 
witch-meeting  on  a  broomstick,  and  the 
stick  broke  and  she  fell  and  was  still  lame 
fix>m  it, —  when  her  daughter  testified 
that  she  rode  on  the  same  stick,  and  con- 
firmed all  the  details  of  the  casualty,  — 
when  the  grand-daughter  confirmed  them 
also,  and  added,  that  she  rode  on  another 
stick,  and  they  all  signed  Satan's  book  to^ 

gether, — when  W.  B ,  aged  forty, 

testified  that  Satan  assembled  a  hundred 
fine  blades  near  Salem  Meeting-House, 
and  the  trumpet  sounded,  and  bread  and 
wine  were  carried  round,  and  Satan  was 
like  a  black  sheep,  and  wished  them  to 
destroy  the  minister's  house,  (by  thunder 
probably,)  and  set  up  his  kingdom,  and 
"then  all  would  be  well," — when  one 
woman  summoned  her  three  children  and 
some  neighbors  and  a  sister  and  a  domes- 
tic, who  all  testified  that  she  was  a  witch 
and  so  were  they  all, — what  could  be  done 
for  such  prisoners  by  judge  or  jury,  in  an 
age  which  held  witchcraft  a  certainty? 
It  was  only  the  rapid  rate  of  increase 
which  finally  stopped  the  convictions. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  this  strange 
delusion,  a  semi-comedy  to  us, — though 
part  of  the  phenomena  may  find  their  so- 
lution in  laws  not  yet  unfolded, — was 
the  sternest  of  tragedies  to  those  who 
lived  in  it.  Conceive,  for  an  instant,  of 
believing  in  the  visible  presence  and  la- 
bors of  the  arch-fiend  in  a  peaceful  com- 
munity.   Yet  from  the  bottom  of  their 
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souls  these  strong  men  held  to  it,  and  they 
waged  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  Satan 
all  their  days.  Very  inconveniently  the 
opponent  sometimes  dealt  his  blows,  with- 
al. Surely  it  could  not  be  a  pleasant 
thing  to  a  sound  divine,  just  launched 
upon  his  seventeen-headed  cKseonrse,  to 
have  a  giri  with  wild  eyes  and  her  hair 
about  her  ears  start  up  and  exclaim, 
"Parson,  your  text  b  too  long," — or 
worse  yet,  "  Parson,  your  sermon  is  too 
long,"  —  or  most  embarrassing  of  all, 
"  lliere  's  a  great  y^ow  bird  sitting  on 
the  parson's  hat  in  die  pulpit."  But  these 
formidable  interruptions  veritably  hap- 
pened, and  received  the  stem  diseipline 
in  such  cases  made  and  provided. 

But  beside  Quakers  and  witches,  the 
ministers  had  other  femiide  tormentors 
to  deal  with.  There  was  the  perpet- 
ual anxiety  of  the  unregenerated  toilet. 
"  Immodest  apparel,  laying  out  of  hair, 
borders,  naked  necks  and  arms,  or,  as  it 
were,  pinioned  with  superfluous  ribbons," 
— these  were  the  tlHugs  which  tried  men's 
souls  in  those  days,  and  the  statiite-bo<^ 
and  private  journals  are  full  of  such  plain- 
tive inventories  of  the  implements  of  sin. 
Things  known  as  "slash  apparel"  seem 
to  have  been  an  infinite  source  of  anx- 
iety; there  must  be  only  one  slash  on 
each  sleeve  and  one  in  the  back.  Men 
also  must  be  prohibited  fixxn  shoulder- 
bands  of  undue  width,  double  ruffs  and 
cuffs,  and  "  immoderate  great  breeches." 
Part  of  the  soUcitude  wa9  for  mod^sty, 
part  for  gravity,  part  for  economy :  none 
must  dress  above  thdr  condition.  In 
1652,  three  men  and  a  woman  were  fined 
ten  shUlings  each  and  costs  for  wearing 
silver-lace,  another  for  broad  bone-lace, 
another  for  tiffany,  and  another  for  a  silk 
hood.  Alice  Flynt  was  accused  of  a  fSXk 
hood,  but,  proving  herself  worth  more 
than  two  hundred  pounds,  escaped  un- 
punished. Jonas  Fairbanks,  about  the 
same  time,  was  chai^d  with  "great 
boots,"  and  the  evidence  went  hard 
against  him  ;  but  he  was  fortunately 
acquitted,  and  the  credit  of  the  family 
saved. 

The  question  of  veils  seems  to  have 
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rooked  the  Mawachusetta  Colony  to  its 
fimndatioiis,  and  waa  fiillj  discoflaed  at 
Tlutnday  Lecture,  March  7th,  leSi. 
Holy  Mr.  Cotton  waa  utterly  and  unal- 
teral>ly  opposed  to  veils,  regarding  them 
as  «  token  of  sabmission  to  huabanda  in 
an  nnacriptural  degree.  It  ia  pleaaant 
to  think  that  there  could  be  an  unacrip- 
toral  extent  of  aoch  anbmiaaion,  in  thoae 
timea.  But  Goyemor  Endioott  and  Rev. 
Mr.  WiUiama  reaiated  stoutly,  quoting 
Paul,  aa  usual  in  auch  caaea;  ao  Faiul, 
Yeila,  and  vanity  canried  the  day.  But 
afterward  Mr.  Cotton  oame  to  Salem  to 
preach  for  Mr.  SkelUm,  and  did  not  miaa 
hia  chance  to  put  in  hia  aolemn  proteat 
againat  veils ;  he  aaid  they  were  a  oua- 
tom  not  to  be  tolerated ;  and  so  the  lar 
&a  all  came  to  meeting  without  their 
veils  in  the  afternoon.  Probably  the 
moat  aatounding  viaible  result  from  a 
single  aermon  within  the  memory  of 


Beginning  with  theveila,  the  eye  of 
authority  waa  next  turned  on  what  waa 
under  them.  In  1 6  75  it  waa  decided,  that, 
aa  the  Indiana  had  done  much  hann  of 
late,  and  the  Deity  waa  evidently  dis- 
pleased with  aomething,  the  General 
Court  ahonld  publiah  a  list  of  the  evils 
of  the  time.  And  among  the  twelve 
items  of  eontri^n  stood  this :  <*  Long 
hair  like  women's  hair  is  worn  by  some 
men,  either  their  own  or  others'  hair 
made  into  periwigs ;— and  by  some  wom^ 
en  wearing  borders  of  hair,  and  their 
cutting,  curling,  and  immodest  laying 
out  of  their  hair,"  (dbea  thia  hint  at  puff- 
combs  ?)  '^  which  practice  doth  increase, 
especially  among  the  younger  aovt."  Not 
.much  waa  effected,  however,^ — "  divers  of 
l^e  elders'  wives,"  as  Winthrop  lets  out, 
"  being  in  some  measure  partners  in  this 
disorder.**  The  use  of  wigs  also,  at  first 
denounced  by  the  el^^,  was  at  last 
countenanced  by  them :  in  portraits  later 
than  1 700  they  usuaUy  replace  the  black 
skull-cap  of  earlier  pictures,  and  in  1 752 
the  taldea  had  so  far  turned  that  a  church- 
member  in  Newbury  revised  commun- 
ion because  'Hhe  pastor  wears  a  wigg." 
Yet  Increase  Matbusr  thoii^ht  they  played 


no  small  part  in  producing  the  Bos- 
ton Fire.  *^  Monstrous  Periwigs,  such  as 
some  of  our  church«-members  indulge  in, 
which  make  ihem  resemble  the  Locusts 
that  came  out  of  y*  Bottomless  Pit.  Bev. 
ix.  7, 8,^and  aa  an  eminent  Divine  calls 
them.  Horrid  Bushes  of  Vanity ;  such 
strange  apparel  as  is  contrary  to  the  light 
ofNature  and  to  express  Scripture.  iCor. 
xL  14,  15.  Suclf  pride  is  enough  to  pro- 
voke the  Lord  to  kindle  firea  in  all  the 
towns  in  the  ccuntry." 

Another  vexation  was  the  oocasional 
arrival  of  false  prophets  in  a  community 
where  every  man  was  expected  to  have 
a  current  supply  of  religious  experien- 
ces always  ready  for  circulation.  There 
waa  a  certain  hypocritical  Dick  Swayn, 
for  instance,  a  aeafaiing  man,  who  gave 
much  trouble;  and  £.  P., — for  they 
moatly  appear  by  initials,  —  who,  oom« 
iog  to  New  Haven  one  Saturday  even- 
ing, and  being  dreased  in  black,  was  tak- 
en for  a  minister,  and  asked  to  preach : 
he  waa  apparently  a  little  insane,  and  at 
first  talked  *'  demurely,"  but  at  last  *'  rail- 
ed like  Kabshakeh,"  Cotton  Mather  says. 
There  was  alao  M  J.,  a  Welsh  tanner, 
who  finally  stole  his  employer's  leather 
breeches  and  set  up  for  a  preacher, — less 
innocenUy  apparelled  than  George  Fox. 
But  the  worst  of  all  was  one  bearing  the 
since  sainted  name  of  Samuel  May.  This 
vessel  of  wrath  appeared  in  1699,  in- 
dorsed as  a  man  of  a  sweet  gospel  spirit, 

—  though,  indeed,  one  of  his  indorsers 
had  himself  been  "  a  scandalous  fire-ship 
among  the  churches."  Mather  declares 
that  every  one  went  a-Maying  after  this 
man,  whom  he  maintains  to  have  been  a 
barber  previously,  and  who  knew  no 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  nor  even  Eng- 
lish,—  for  (as  he  indignantly  asserts) 
'*  there  were  eighteen  horrid  false  spells, 
and  not  one  point,  in  one  very  short  note 
I  received  from  him."  This  doubtful  per- 
sonage copied  his  sermons  fixnn  a  volume 
by  his  namesake,  Dr.  Samuel  Bolton, 

—  **  Sam  the  Doctor  and  Sam  the 
Dunce,"  Mather  calls  them.  Finally, 
«( this  eminent  worthy  stranger,"  Sam, 
who  was  no  dunce,  after  all,  quanelled 
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vith  his  parish  for  their  slow  payments, 
and  **flew  out  like  a  Dragon,  spitting 
this  among  other  fire  at  them :  —  *  I  see, 
no  longer  pipe,  no  longer  dance,'— so  that 
they  came  to  fear  he  was  a  cheat,  and 
wish  they  had  nerer  seen  him."  Then 
"  the  guilty  fellow,  having  bubbled  the 
silly  neighbors  of  an  incredible  number 
of  pounds,  on  a  sudden  was  gone,"  and 
Cotton  Mather  sent  a  letter  after  him, 
which  he  declares  to  have  been  the  worst 
penalty  the  man  suffered. 

It  is  safer  to  say  little  of  the  theologi- 
cal scheme  of  the  Puritan  ministers,  lest 
the  present  writer  be  pronounced  a  Wan- 
ton Gospeller,  and  have  no  dthingman 
to  take  his  part.  But  however  it  may 
be  with  the  regular  standards  of  theolo- 
gy of  that  period,  every  one  could  find 
a  sufficient  variety  to  suit  him  among 
its  heresies.  Eighty-two  "  pestilent  her- 
esies" were  counted  as  having  already 
sprung  up  in  168  7;  others  say  one  hun- 
dred and  six ;  others,  two  hundred  and 
ten.  The  Puritans  kept  Rhode  Island 
for  what  housekeepers  call  an  **odd 
drawer,"  into  which  to  crowd  all  these 
eccentricities.  It  was  sidd,  that,  if  any 
man  happened  to  lose  his  religious  opin- 
ion, he  might  be  sure  to  find  it  again  at 
some  village  in  Rhode  Island.  Thither 
went  Roger  TVllliams  and  his  Baptists; 
thither  went  Quakers  and  Ranters ;  thith- 
er went  Ann  Hutchinson,  that  extra- 
ordinary woman,  who  divided  the  whole 
politics  of  the  country  by  her  Antinomi- 
an  doctrines,  denouncing  the  formalisms 
around  her,  and  converting  the  strongest 
men,  like  Cotton  and  Vane,  to  her  opin- 
ions. Thither  went  also  Samuel  Gor- 
ton, a  man  of  no  ordinary  power,  who 
proclaimed  a  mystical  union  with  God 
in  love,  thought  that  heaven  and  hell 
were  in  the  mind  alone,  but  esteemed 
little  the  clergy  and  the  ordinances.  The 
colony  was  protected  also  by  the  thought- 
ful and  chivalrous  Yane,  who  held  that 
water  baptism  had  had  its  day,  and  that 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  should  give  place 
to  the  modem  Sunday.  All  these,  and 
such  as  these,  were  called  generally 
"  Seekers  "    by    the    Puritans,  —  who 
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claimed  for  themselves  that  they  had 
found  that  which  they  sought  It  is  the 
old  distinction ;  but  fbr  which  is  the  ship 
built,  to  be  afloat  or  to  be  at  anchor  ? 

Such  were  those  pious  worthies,  the 
men  whose  names  are  identified  with  the 
leadership  of  the  New-England  colonies, 

—  Cotton,  Hooker,  Norton,  Shepard, 
the  Higginsons,  the  Mathers.  To  these 
might  be  added  many  an  obscurer  name, 
preserved  in  the  quaint  epitaphs  of  the 
"  Magnalia  " :  —  Blackman,  "  in  spite  of 
his  name,  a  Nazarene  whiter  than  snow"; 

—  Partridge,  "  a  hunted  partridge,"  yet 
"  both  a  dove  and  an  eagle '' ;  —  Ezekiel 
Rogers,  ^^  a  tree  of  knowledge,  whose 
apples  the  very  children  might  pluck  " ; 

—  Nathaniel  Rogers,  "a  very  Hvdy 
preacher  and  a  very  preaching  liver,  he 
loved  his  church  as  if  it  had  been  his  fiun- 
ily  and  he  taught  his  family  as  if  it  had 
been  his  church  " ;  —  Warham,  the  first 
who  preached  with  notes,  and  who  suffer- 
ed agonies  of  doubt  respecting  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  —  Stone,  *^both  a  loadstone  and 
a  flint  stone,"  and  who  set  the-  self-Mcri- 
ficing  example  of  preaching  only  one 
hour. 

These  men  had  mingled  traits  of  good 
and  evil,  like  all  mankind, — nobler  than 
their  descendants  in  some  attributes,  less 
noble  in  others.  The  most  strait-laced 
Massachusetts  Calvinist  of  these  days 
would  have  been  disciplined  by  them 
for  insufferable  laxity,  and  yet  their  mod- 
em successor  would  count  it  utter  shame, 
perhaps,  to  own  a  slave  in  his  fiunily  or 
to  drink  rum-punch  at  an  ordination,  — 
which  Puritan  divines  might  do  without 
rebuke.  Not  one  of  them  has  left  on 
record  a  statement  so  broad  and  noble  as 
that  of  Roger  Williams :  — ''  To  be  con- 
tent with  food  and  raiment,  —  to  mind, 
not  our  own,  but  every  man  the  things  of 
another,  — yea,  and  to  suffer  wrong,  and  - 
to  part  with  what  we  judge  to  be  right, 
yea,  our  own  lives,  and,  as  poor  women 
martyrs  have  said,  as  many  as  there  be 
hairs  upon  our  heads,  for  the  name  of 
God  and  for  the  Son  of  God's  sake,  -^ 
this  is  humanity,  this  is  Christianity ;  the 
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rest  18  but  formality  and  pictore-cour- 
teons  idolatry,  and  Jewish  and  Popisli 
blasphemy  against  the  Chrisdan  relig- 
ion." And  yet  the  mind  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams was  impulstve,  erratic,  and  unsta- 
ble, compared  with  theirs ;  and  in  what 
respect  has  the  work  they  left  behind 
them  proved,  after  the  testing  of  two 
centuries,  less  solid  or  durable  than 
his? 

These  men  were  stem  even  to  cruel- 
ty against  all  that  they  held  evil,  —  Sa- 
tan and  his  supposed  emissaries,  witches, 
Quakers,  Indians,  negligent  parishioners, 
disobedient  offspring,  men  with  periwigs, 
and  women  in  slash  apparel.  Yet  the 
tenderest  private  gentleness  often  lay 
behind  this  gloomy  rigor  of  the  con- 
science. Some  of  them  would  never 
chastise  a  son  or  daughter,  in  spite  of 
Solomon;  others  would  write  in  Greek 
characters  in  their  old  ahnanacs  quaint 
little  English  verses  on  the  death  of  some 
beloved  child.  That  identical  '« Priest 
Wilson"  who  made  the  ballad  at  Maiy 
Dyer^s  execution  attended  a  military 
muster  one  day.  ^*  Sir,"  said  some  one, 
♦*  1 11  tell  you  a  great  thing :  here  's  a 
mighty  body  of  people,  and  there  's  not 
seven  of  them  all  but  loves  Mr.  Wilson." 
"  Sir,"  it  was  replied,  "  I  '11  tell  you  as 
good  a  thing :  here  's  a  mighty  body  of 
people,  and  there  's  not  one  of  them  all 
but  Mr.  TVilson  loves  him."  Mr.  Cotton 
was  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  yet,  when  a 
company  of  men  came  along  from  a  tav- 
ern and  said,  **  Let  us  put  a  trick  upon 
Old  Cotton,"  and  one  came  and  cried  in 
his  ear, "  Cotton,  thou  art  an  old  fool,"  — 
"  I  know  it,  I  know  it,"  retorted  cheer- 
ily the  venerable  man,  and  pungenfJy 
added,  '*  The  Lord  make  both  me  and 
thee  wiser ! "  Mr.  Hooker  was  once  re- 
proving a  boy  in  the  street,  who  boldly 
replied,  "  I  see  you  are  in  a  passion ;  I 
will  not  answer  you,"  and  so  ran  away. 
It  contradicts  all  one's  notions  of  Puritan 
propriety,  and  yet  it  seems  that  the  good 
man,  finding  afterwards  that  the  boy  was 
not  really  guilty,  sent  for  him  to  apolo- 
gize, and  owned  himself  to  have  been 
wrong. 


What  need  to  speak  of  the  strength 
and  courage,  the  disinterestedness  and 
zeal,  with  which  they  bore  up  the  fyr- 
tunes  of  the  colony  on  their  shoulders, 
and  put  that  iron  into  the  New -Eng- 
land blood  which  has  since  supplied 
the  tonic  for  a  continent  ?  It  was  said 
of  Mr.  Hooker,  that  he  was  **  a  person 
who,  while  doing  his  Master^s  work, 
wouM  put  a  king  in  his  pocket " ;  and 
it  was  so  with  them  all :  they  would  pock- 
et anything  but  a  bribe  to  themselves 
or  an  insult  to  €rod  or  their  profession. 
They  flinched  from  no  reproof  that  was 
needed :  **  Sharp  rebukes  make  sound 
Christians  "  was  a  proverb  among  them. 
They  sometimes  lost  their  tempers,  and 
sometimes  their  parishes,  but  never  their 
independence.  I  find  a  hundred  anec- 
dotes of  conscientious  cruelty  laid  up 
against  them,  but  not  one  of  cowardioe 
or  of  compromise.  They  may  have  bor- 
ed the  tongues  of  others  with  a  bar  of 
iron,  but  they  never  fettered  their  own 
tongues  with  a  bar  of  gold,  —  as  some 
African  tribes  think  it  a  saintly  thing  to 
do,  and  not  Afirican  tribes  alone. 

There  was  such  an  absolute  righteoua- 
nesB  among  them,  that  to  this  day  every 
man  of  New-England  descent  lives  part- 
ly on  the  fund  of  virtuora  habit  they 
accumulated.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  man  of  the  many  who  still  stand 
ready  to  indorse  everything  signed  by  a 
D.  D. — ^without  even  adding  the  commer- 
cial E.  E.,  for  Errors  Excepted  —  is  in 
part  tl)e  victim  of  the  over-influence  they 
obtained.  Yet  there  was  a  kind  of  de- 
mocracy in  that  vast  influence  also :  the 
Puritans  were  far  more  thorough  Con- 
gregationalists  than  their  successors ;  they 
recc^nized  no  separate  clerical  class,  and 
the  "  elder  "  was  only  the  highest  officer 
of  his  own  church.  Each  religious  so- 
ciety could  choose  and  ordain  its  own 
minister,  or  dispense  with  all  ordaining 
services  at  trill,  without  the  slightest  aid 
or  hindrance  fitnn  council  or  consocia- 
tion. So  the  stem  theology  of  the  pul- 
pit only  reflected  the  stern  theology  of 
the  pews ;  the  minister  was  but  the  rep- 
resentative man.    If  the  ministers  were 
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recognized  as  spiritual  guides,  it  was  be- 
cause they  were  such  to  the  men  of  their 
time,  whatever  they  might  be  to  ours. 
Demonaz  of  old,  when  asked  about  the 
priests'  money,  said,  that,  if  they  were 
really  the  leaders  of  the  people,  they 
could  not  have  too  much  payment,  —  or 
too  little,  if  they  were  not  I  beUeve 
that  on  these  conditions  the  Puritan  min* 
isters  well  earned  their  hundred  and  six* 
ty  pounds  a  year,  with  a  discount  at  fat- 
ty pounds,  if  paid  in  wampum-beads,  bea* 
ver-skins,  and  musket-balls.  What  they 
took  in  musket-balls  they  paid  back  in 
the  heavier  ammunition  <^  moral  truth. 
Here  is  a  specimen  of  their  grape-shot : — 


[September, 

<<  My  fkthers  and  brethren,"  said  John 
Higginaon,  **  this  is  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten, that  our  New  England  is  originally 
a  plantation  of  religion,  and  not  a  planta- 
tion  of  trade.  Let  merehants  and  such 
as  are  making  cent  per  cent  remembe^ 
this.  Let 'others  who  have  come  over 
since  at  sundry  times  remember  this, 
that  woridly  gain  was  not  the  end  and 
design  of  the  people  of  New  England, 
but  religion.  And  if  any  man  among  us 
make  religion  as  twelve  and  the  world 
as  thirteen,  let  such  a  man  know  he  hath 
neither  the  spirit  of  a  true  New-Eng- 
land man,  nor  yet  of  a  sincere  Chris* 
tian." 


u"/  '  t'^tt- 


THOREAFS  FLUTE. 


Wb,  sighing,  said,  *'  Our  Pan  is  dead ; 

His  pipe  hangs  mute  beside  the  river ;  — 

Around  it  wistful  sunbeams  quiver, 
But  Music's  airy  voice  is  fled. 
Spring  mourns  as  for  untimely  frost ; 

The  bluebird  chants  a  requiem ; 

The  willow-blossom  waits  for  him ;  -— 

The  Genius  of  the  wood  ia  lost" 

» 

Then  from  the  flute,  untouched  by  hands, 
There  came  a  low,  harmonious  breath : 
**  For  such  as  he  there  is  no  death ;  — 

His  life  the  eternal  life  commands ; 

Above  man's  aims  his  nature  rose : 
The  wisdom  of  a  just  content 
Made  one  small  spot  a  continent, 

And  tuned  to  poetry  Life's  prose. 

"  Haunting  the  hills,  the  stream,  the  wild, 
Swallow  and  aster,  lake  and  pine, 
To  him  grew  human  or  divine,  — 

Fit  mates  for  this  large-hearted  child. 

Such  homage  Nature  ne'er  foigets. 
And  yearly  on  the  coverlid 
'NeaUi  which  her  darling  lieth  hid 

Will  write  hia  name  in  violets. 
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<A  To  him  no  Yain  regrets  belong, 
WhoBe  iouly  that  finer  instmnienty 
Gave  to  the  world  no  poor  lament, 

But  wood-notes  eyer  sweet  and  strong. 

O  lonely  fiiend !  he  still  will  be 
A  potent  presence,  thongh  unseen,  — 
Steadfast,  sagacioos,  and  serene : 

Seek  not  for  him, — he  is  with  thee/' 
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Thb  circumstances  of  a  first  meeting 
so  cdor  long  years  of  acquaintanceship, 
that,  should  tl^se  circumstances  be  com* 
ic  in  their  nature,  the  intercourse  which 
foDows  partakes  much  of  the  grotesque. 
Thus,  perhaps,  it  is,  that  the  nusfortnnes 
of  Edward  Martin,  apart  firom  the  whim-> 
sical  demeanor  of  the  man  himself,  pro- 
yoke  in  my  memory  a  smile  rather  than 
a  sigh. 

Some  years  ago,  journeying  on  foot 
through  Northern  Connecticut,  it  became 
neceasaxy  for  me  to  stop  oyemight  at  the 
quiet  inn  of  Deacon  8 

Shama  I  had  yisited,  &ir  as  Berkshire, 
but  less  an  <Ad  story ;  I  had  lingered  about 
the  twin  lakes  of  Salisbury ;  I  had  car- 
ried away  many  sweet  memories  of  War- 
ramaug  and  its  mountain ;  and  I  now  found 
myself  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gramley 
Bridge,  eager  for  fi«sh  water,  clean  tow- 
els, and  the  plenty  of  a  country  tea-table, 
— not  ayerse  to  strawberry  short-cake,  or 
the  snowy  delights  of  cottage-cheese. 

It  was  rapdly  growing  dark,  when,  as 
I  hurried  on  toward  my  cheerftd  welcome  j 
a  bend  in  the  road  brought  me  in  sight 
of  a  figure  that  filled  me  with  curiosity 
and  amazement. 

**  Was  it  a  mm? 
A  deyil  infernal? 
An  angel  supernal  ?  ** 

Was  it  were -wolf  spectral,  or  bear  ab* 
original  ?  It  liyed  and  moyed,  and,  as  I 
cautiously  neared  the  spot,  I  seemed  to 
recognize  a' human  being  in  the  angular 
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form,— stooping,  squatting,  and  groping 
befinreme. 

The  man,  for  such  it  proyed,  was  pep- 
forming  most  wondrous  gymnaslaos  up- 
on the  ground, — smelling  here,  smelling 
there,  too  agfle  to  be  tipsy,  too  silent  to 
be  mad.  I  had  no  desire  to  be  alone  in 
a  lonely  road  at  nightfall  with  a  maniac, 
and  I  was  not  sorry  when  my  nearer  i^h- 
proach  resdyed  these  strange  phenomena 
into  a  welKdressed  pedestrian  on  all-fiwrs 
in  the  middle  of  a  dusty  highway. 

He  rose  as  I  api»oached,  and  I  smiled 
to  see  that  the  spectacles  astride  his  hand- 
some nose  were  minus  one  lens.  He  seem- 
ed half  blind  and  wholly  bewildered.  I 
looked  at  onoe  fiv  tile  k)st  glass,  and  there 
it  lay  shining  at  me  fix>m  the  yery  spot 
where  he  had  been  so  industriously  peei^ 
ing.  He  laughed  grimly  as  I  handed  it 
to  him,  fitted  his  treasure  into  its  wonted 
rim,  took  out  his  watch,  and  with  a  low 
chuckle  said,  -^ 

"  Twenty-fiye  minutes  is  a  long  time 
to  search  for  a  bit  of  such  small  dreum- 
fe-rence.  Thank  you.  Do  you  go  to  the 
Deacon's  ?  " 

**  Yes." 

"  So  do  I.'' 

We  walked  on  together  in  silence,  till 
we  reached  our  journey's  end, — I  too 
tired,  he  too  reserved,  too  preoccupied, 
or  too  shy,  to  speak  again ;  but  when,  at 
last,  we  were  seated  with  our  c^ars  on 
Ae  Deacon's  door-step,  he  turned  sud* 
denly  to  me  and  asked, — 
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"  Are  you  fond  of  the  country  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes  I  What  else  is  there  ?  "  I 
answered,  laughing. 

"  Ah,  you  are  an  artist ! " 

"  I  hope  to  be  one." 

*^  It 's  a  bad  business,"  said  he,  testily, 
—  "a  very  bad  business.  If  I  were  you, 
I  would  give  it  up." 

"  Have  you  ever  tried  it  ?  " 

"  Tried  it  ?  "  he  ejaculated,  kicking  the 
gravel-walk,—"  yes,  and  everything  else, 
I  believe.  If  I  thought  it  would  do  you 
any  gbod,  I  would  give  you  the  benefit 
of  my  experience ;  but  you  'd  only  laugh, 
and  make  a  good  story  of  it  to  your 
wife." 

"  Alas !  I  have  no  such  incumbrance." 

"  The  worse  for  you,  if  you  have  genius 
and  the  modesty  of  genius.  A  true  artist, 
who  seeks  to  interpret  Nature  in  its  pur- 
est and  most  exquisite  relations,  who  pen- 
etrates the  deepest  temples  of  the  woods 
and  the  silent  sanctuaries  of  the  moun- 
tains, must  be  a  true,  pure,  and  good 
man.  He  must  be  a  happy  man, — hap- 
py in  a  sweet  and  natural  way.  A  man 
whose  life  is  passed  in  a  daily  delight  that 
gently  stirs  without  feverish  excitement 
will  be  tender  and  most  lovely  to  women. 
He  ought  to  many." 

* '  Did  you  ever  write  poetry  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  began  to  compose  when  I  was  six 
years  old.  I  wrote  a  poem  on  the  sea, 
commencing,  — 

*  O  thon  earthly  sea, 
Every  person  thinks  of  thee,— 
The  sailor,  and  the  busy  bee, 
And  the  Chinese  drinking  tea! ' 

I  thought  it  very  fine.  I  have  written 
many  things  since  then,  and  they  seemed 
good  to  me  at  the  time.  I  would  liot  ven- 
ture to  say  how  they  struck  others." 

He  smiled  pleasantly. 

**  Do  not  be  frightened  by  the  shadow 
of  a  possible  wife  from  unfolding  your 
history,"  said  L  "  Chance  has  thrown  us 
together;  befriend  me  with  your  expe- 
rience." 

*^  Take  warning,  then,  if  need  be. 

**  In  college  I  was  thought  *  a  very  able 
fellow,'  one  *  who  held  the  pen  of  a  ready 
writer ' ;  and  I  graduated  as  vain  of  my 


supposed  talents  as  a  young  miss  of  her 
first  conquest     , 

*'  My  earliest  literary  essay  was  in  a 
new  magazine,  which,  as  it  was  just  ris- 
ing into  notice,  would  be,  I  imagined, 
greatly  assisted  by  my  condescension.  It 
was  a  charity,  indeed,  to  give  my  sup- 
port to  thi9  fledgling,  and  I  sent  to  it  a 
long  article,  entitled, '  The  Cultivated,  as 
Moving  and  Educational  Powers.'  My 
manuscripts  were  returned,  with  this  qui- 
et bit  of  advice ;  — « Before  «  X.  Y.  Z." 
institutes  any  other  reforms,  we  would 
advise  him  to  reperuse  his  English  Gram- 
mar.' Far  from  having  a  salutary  effect, 
this  rebuff  only  ra^^kled  in  my  souL  I 
determined  to  revenge  myself  on  the  pal- 
try malignant  who  dared  to  despise  my 
efforts.  I  therefore  wrote  a  slashing  crit- 
icism for  one  of  the  evening  papers,  de- 
molishing (as  I  thought)  the  delinquent 
periodical,  and  denouncing  its  whole  corps 
of  writers  as  fiivolous  and  almost  illiterate. 
My  satire  was  returned,  being  too  person- 
al for  publication. 

'*  Just  at  this  time  I  chanced  to  frdl  in 
love  with  Miss  Ellen  Wilson,  now  Mrs. 
Martin.  Fancying  my  passion  unrequit- 
ed, I  poured  forth  my  feelings  in  ten 
melancholy  stanzas,  beginning, — 

*  Oh !  what  avails  it,  if  the  spring  be  bright? ' 

These  verses  were  very  morbid  and 
dreary,  but  they  were  published  in  the 

*  Tri -Weekly  Tribune,'  and  *  Hope  re- 
vived again.' 

"  The  drama  I  next  deemed  worthy 
of  my  attention,  and  wrote  a  play,  the 
plot  of  which  I  thought  quite  new  and 
original  A  large  fortune  is  left  to  my 
hero,  who  forthwith  becomes  enamored 
of  a  fair  damsel ;  but,  fearful  lest  the  be- 
loved object  should  worship  his  money 
more  than  his  merits,  he  disguises  himself 
in  a  wig  and  blue  spectacles,  becomes  tu- 
tor to  her  brother,  and  wins  her  affections 
while  playing  pedagogue.  On  her  ac- 
knowledging her  attachment,  he  flings 
his  disguises  into  the  sea,  and,  in  the 
wildness  of  his  joy  at  being  adored  for 
his  profondity  in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
French,  Spanish,  German,  Mathematics, 
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l^atoral  Science,  and  Civil  Engineering, 
folds  his  loved  one  in  his  arms,  and  springs 
into  the  surf,  where  both  are  drowned. 

"  This,  you  see,  was  quite  new." 

"  Quite,"  I  replied,  laughing. 

'*I  published  it  at  my  own  expense, 
and  I  must  say  I  have  yet  to  receive  the 
first  remittance  for  this  truly  original 
work. 

"  During  the  next  season,  I  met  with 
Hans  Andersen's  inimitable  *Marchen,' 
and,  immediately  setting  myself  to  work, 
I  wrote  *  Uncle  Job's  Legacies/  a  series 
of  children's  tales,  full,  as  I  fondly  fan- 
cied, of  poetry,  pleasantry,  and  infor- 
mation. I  sent  them  to  '  The  Juvenile 
Weekly,'  then  published  in  the  city. 
They  were  accepted  with  a  profusion  of 
thanks ;  and  in  a  few  days  I  called,  by 
request,  at  the  office,  expecting  large 
compensation  for  services  so  eagerly  re- 
ceived. 

*'I  went  up  a  dirty  staircase,  into  a 
mean,  slovenly  back-office,  where  a  small, 
uncleanly  man  sat  tipped  back  in  his  chair, 
picking  his  teeth.  He  seemed  the  pei^ 
Bonification  of  nonchalance ,  impudence, 
and  conceit  As  I  entered,  he  looked  up 
with  a  lazy  insolence,  which,  had  I  been 
a  woman,  would  have  brought  a  hot  flush 
of  indignation  to  my  face,  and,  on  my 
mentioning  my  name,  he  rose  and  ex- 
tended a  very  dirty  hand. 

"  •  Glad  to  see  you.  Sir,  —  hope  you  11 
continue  your  contributions,— Uncle  Job, 
— good  idea.  Sir,  —  love  the  little  ones  ? 
So  do  we.  Sir,  —  work  very  hard  for 
them, — don't  pay  at  all, — poor  business, 
— pure  charity,  —  that 's  all/ 

"  *  But  you  don't  mean  to  say,'  I  ex- 
claimed, '  that  your  contributors  are  ex- 
pected to  work  fix)m  charity  ? ' 

"  *  Glad  to  pay  them,  if  we  could,  but 
we  can't  affiard  it,  —  more  contributions 
than  we  can  use, — best  authors  in  the 
country  write  for  us,  —  pure  love  for  the 
little  ones,  I  assure  you.' 

"  *  WiU  you  give  me  my  manuscripts  ? ' 
I  said.  '  I  do  not  vouchsafe  to  bestow 
my  time  and  thoughts  for  nothing.  If 
you  do  not  pay,  I  can  ofier  them  to  oth- 
ers who  do.' 


" '  You  won't  find  a  child's  paper  in 
the  United  States  that  pays,'  he  growl- 
ed. *  We  don't  care  for  contributions. 
Me  and  my  partner  writes  most  of  the 
articles  ourselves.' 

'*  <  Will  you  give  me  my  manuscripts  ? ' 
I  said  again,  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the 
interview,  and  disgusted  with  the  fellow's 
falsehood. 

**  *  Hallo  I  Mortimer,  do  you  know 
where  them  are  ?  ' 

"  *  Sorry  I  can't  oblige  you,'  said  a  fat 
man,  dirtier  and  greasier  than  the  first, 
emerging  fixHu  an  inner  den ;  <  they  're 
gone  to  press.' 

**  *  If  you  tell  me  any  more  lies,'  cried 
I,  becoming  fiirious,  *  I  shall  take  meas- 
ures that  yon  will  not  at  all  relish.  If 
you  will  not  give  me  my  manuscripts,  I 
shall  take  them ' ;  and,  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,  I  snatched  them  from  a  shelf, 
where  they  lay  conspicuous,  and  carried 
them  off  without  further  parley. 

<<  This  cured  me  ibr  a  while  of  all  lit- 
erary ambition.  But  the  unquiet  spirit 
within  me  would  not  rest,  and  during 
the  following  summer  I  wrote  a  senti- 
mental tale,  fiill  of  aspirations,  large  ad- 
jectives, and  soft  e^yithets.  It  was  ac- 
cepted by  a  well-known  monthly,  then 
supposed  to  be  in  the  height  of  its  pros- 
perity. This  was  a  grain  of  comfort,  and 
I  looked  forward  confidently  to  a  long 
future  of  remuneration  and  renown,  when 
a  letter  of  r^ret  arrived  fitnn  the  fair 
editress,  returning  my  story,  and  explain- 
ing, that,  being  unable  to  meet  her  en- 
gagements, the  magazine  had  been  sold 
to  pay  her  debts. 

"  This  was  bad ;  but  my  story  was 
my  own,  and  I  accordingly  despatched 
it  to  '  The  Sahnagundian,'  a  periodical 
of  the  highest  reputation.  There  it  was 
published,  praised,  and  further  contribu- 
tions requested.  Several  weeks  passed 
away.  I  indited  a  poem,  entitled,  *  Past 
and  Future,  or.  Golden  and  Leaden 
Hours.'  This  also  appeared  in  print,  and 
my  thirst  for  fame  was  beginning  to  be 
satisfied,  when  a  polite  note  reached  me 
from  'The  Salmagundian '  office,  b^ 
ging  for  another  tale,  and  offering  to  pay 
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me  in  back  numberi  of  the  magazine.  I 
wrote  no  more." 

'<  Art  beguiled  joa  then,  perhaps  ?  " 

**  Ala8,  yes,  the  siren  I  I  had  taken 
lessons  from  a  very  clever  colonst,  and 
was  thoroughly  imbued  with  his  enthnsi- 
aon.  *  I,  too,  am  a  painter,'  I  Uxk  for  my 

motto ;  and,  hiring  a  small  studio  in 

Street,  I  bought  a  large  canvas,  on  which 
1  sketched  out  a  picture  which  cost  me 
much  money,  more  time,  and  many  anx- 
ious thoughts. 

^*  It  represented  the  interior  of  a  church, 
at  the  dim  end  of  which  a  marriage  was 
being  solemnized.  In  the  f(»«ground,  a 
group  of  ten  people,  in  anomalous  cos- 
tumes, was  gathered  round  a  youth  sup- 
posed to  be  a  rejected  and  despairing  lov- 
er, who  had  fallen  on  the  ground  in  a 
swoon.  It  was  veiy  affecting,  I  thought, 
— it  would  be  very  effective.  Were  she 
to.  see  it,  she  would  be  stung  with  re- 
morse, —  she  would  behold  the  probable 
effects  of  her  present  indifference, — she 
would  relent. 

*vNb  one  knew  of  my  painting.  I 
would  keep  it  a  profound  secret,  till  it 
was  a  complete  and  glorious  success.  So 
I  worked  on  in.  my  quiet  studio,  draping 
before  a  cheval-glass  for  my  women,  atti- 
tudinizing and  agonizing  for  my  men, 
until  the  last  touches  were  on,  die  var- 
nish dry,  and  it  was  all  ready  for  the 
Spring.  Exhibition.  Then  came  doubts 
and  speculations.  Would  it  be  accept 
ed?  Was  it  good,  after  aU?  Would  El- 
lea  like  it  ?  How  would  it  seem  among 
so  many  others  ?  Should  I  take  her  to 
look  at  it  ?  Should  I  tell  her  it  was 
mine  ?     Who  would  buy  it  ? 

<*  I  had  hired  my  studio  under  an  as- 
sumed name,  and  under  an  assumed  name 
seat  my  picture  to  the  Academy.  Now, 
when  I  went  to  see  it,  I  found  it,  by 
some  strange  chance,  hung  next  to  a 
beautiiul  portrait  by  Huntington.  The 
juxtaposition  gave  me  a  new  idea.  I  saw 
at  once  what  a  villanous  daub  mine  was, 
and  went  away  oppressed  with  shame  and 
a  new-found  modesty.  Some  time  after 
tins  I  strolled  again  into  the  Exhibition, 
m  the  hope  of  finding  him  Wilson ;  as  I 


entered  the  vestibule,  I  met  hw  coming 
out. 

''  ^  Oh,  Mr.  Martin  I '  she  exclaimed, 
*  I  am  just  going  away,  but  I  must  turn 
back,  and  show  you  the  funniest  picture ! 
So  theatrical !     So  distorted ! ' 

*'  ^  Does  it  hang  next  to  a  lady  in  a 
purple  shawl,  by  Huntington  ? ' 

"  *  Yes.  Of  course  I  might  have  known 
you  would  appreciate  it,  you  are  such  a 
good  critic  of  pictures.  Is  n't  it  the  very 
worst  specimen  of  art  you  ever  saw  ?  * 

"  Can  you  imagine  my  feelings  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  can." 

''This  was  not  all,  however.  That 
afternoon  I  went  to  my  now  forsaken 
studio,  previous  to  taking  my  departure 
from  it  forever.  I  was  carefully  pack- 
ing my  materials,  when  I  heard  a  knock 
at  the  door.  I  opened  it,  and  an  elder- 
ly, shrewd-looking  man  walked  into  the 
room. 
.  **  *  Are  you  T.  Markham  Worihing- 
ton?'  he  asked. 

**  *  I  am  a  friend  of  his.' 

**  *  Authorized  to  seU  his  picture  in  the 
Academy,  Number  —  ? ' 

'» *  Yes.' 

"  *  How  much  does  he  ask  for  it  ?  ' 

"  *  How  much  are  you  willing  to  give  ?  * 

<* '  Not  more  than  twenty-five  dollars.' 

"  *  That  will  do.  Where  shall  it  be 
sent  ? ' 

*'  lie  pud  the  money,  wrote  the  ad- 
dress, and«  bowing,  left  the  studio.  Twen- 
ty-five dollars  just  paid  for  the  frame. 
Who  had  bought  my  picture  ?  I  looked 
at  the  card :  — 

*  PARKER  J.  SPERRY, 

*  Yankee  Pie  Depots 

»126 Street,^" 

"  Did  you  ever  paint  again  ?  " 
"  Once  only.  I  made  a  portrait  of  my 
sister-in-law,  and  sent  it  to  her  in  a  gor- 
geous frame.  I  happened  to  go  into  hetr 
sitting-room,  one  morning,  when  she  was 
out,  and  found  my  picture  hanging  witii 
its  face  to  the  wall.  I  turned  it  round. 
Dhrectly  across  the  month  was  pasted 
a  white  label,  on  which  I  saw  neatiy 
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printed  ia  IndtariAk,  —  *  Queen  of  the 
Deplorables.'  I  took  it  home  irith  me, 
and  hang  it  in  my  library  as  a  lesson  to 
me  ^  all  futnre  time. 

'*  So,"  said  Martin,  throwing  away  the 
stomp  <A  hia  third  cigar,  *<  you  hare  heard 


my  experience.  May  yon  profit  by  it!  I 
am  now  in  the  pork-packing  business,  and 
make  a  handsome  income  ibr  my  wife  and 
two  children.  To-morrow  I  go  to  New 
York,  to  bring  them  into  these  wilds  ibr 
change  of  air.    And  now,  good  night" 


BOBEBT  AND  CLAEA  SCHUMANN. 


im^*  yr<y      ^'n  fi<c<^ 


FLORESTAN'S  STORY. 


In  every  person's  memory  there  are 
niches  fixed,  and  in  those  niches  are  sa- 
cred persons.  These  are  such  as  never 
obtruded  themselves  upon  you,  staining 
the  pane  through  which  their  light  shone 
with  their  own  images,  but  who  became 
perfectly  transparent  to  the  word  they 
uttered,  the  song  they  sang,  or  the  work 
they  did.  Such  a  sacred  person  to  me 
is  the  gifted  woman  who  first  interpret- 
ed for  me  Schumann's  Albums.  Many 
years  aigo  it  was,  as  she  told  me,  that  she 
one  day  stood  unperceived  in  the  half- 
open  door  of  her  master,  near  the  lesson- 
hour,  and  heard  him  sofUy  rendering  a 
theme  which  stole  far  into  places  of  her 
heart  which  had  been  awaiting  its  spell 
unconsciously*  Presently  he  felt  that 
there  was  a  listener,  and,  hastily  brush- 
ing away  a  tear,  he  placed  the  music  in 
a  far  comer  of  the  room,  away  fix)m  his 
ripertoire.  She  confessed,  that,  after- 
ward, when  he  was  not  present,  she  had 
looked  on  that  which  he  evidently  de- 
sired to  conceal;  she  saw  written,  in  pen- 
cil, upon  it,  "  Stemenkranz."  Thence- 
forth shops  and  catalogues  were  ransack- 
ed, but  no  "  Stemenkranz  "  was  found, 
—  the  word  was  evidently  her  master's 
own  fancy;  so  she  summoned  all  her 
heroism,  one  day,  when  Herr  Otto  com- 
plained of  her  indifference  to  the  pieces 
he  set  before  her,  and  informed  him  that 
she  should  perish  at  his  feet,  unless  he 


would  give  her  "  Stemenkranz."  Of 
course  her  guilt  was  manifest,  and  Herr 
Otto,  in  a  spasm  of  anger  at  "  prying 
women,"  as  he  called  them,  brought  out 
the  treasure,  and  with  it  others  of  a  very 
rare  album  of  Schumann's,  to  which  he 
had  given  no  names,  leaving  them  to 
whisper  their  own  names  to  each  soul 
that  could  receive  them:  Star -Wreath 
it  might  be  to  one,  Bower  of  Lilies  to 
another.  It  was  the  same  as  with  that 
white  stone  which  the  Seer  of  Patmos 
saw, — within  it  "  a  name  written  which 
no  man  knoweth,  saving  he  that  receiv- 
eth  it." 

This  piece  was  to  the  lady  a  touch 
of  consecration.  Thenceforth  she  was 
known  among  us  as  "  the  Schumannite 
woman."  I  verily  believe  that  to-day, 
next  to  the  divine  Clara  herself,  she  is 
the  best  interpreter  of  Robert  Schumann's 
works  living ;  and  if  the  love  she  has  ob- 
tained for  him  is  not  as  universal,  it  is 
just  ?A  fervent.  Many  silent  and  holy 
hours  have  I  sat  communing,  through 
her,  with  him  whom  the  Grermans  love 
to  call  their  Tone-Poet;  and  the  music 
remiuned  to  clothe  with  the  full  vesture 
of  romance  the  meagre  paragraphs  of 
the  journals  which  hinted  his  love,  his 
sorrow,  and  at  length  his  insanity  and 
death.  More,  however,  I  longed  to  know 
of  him, — (3^  the  wedlock  of  these  Brown- 
ings of  music ;  and  more  I  came  to  know, 
in  the  way  which,  with  this  preface,  I. 
now  proceed  to  relate. 
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A  bitter  December  evening  found  me 
tumbling  through  snow  and  ice  to  accom- 
modate a  certain  lyceum  in  one  of  our 
Northwestern  cities.  Cold  winds  from 
oyer  the  Lakes  made  me  wish  that  the 
Modem  Athens  had  kept  its  lecture- 
system  at  home ;  for  it  has  always  seem- 
ed to  me,  that,  wherever  this  has  gone, 
her  eastern  storms  have  gone  with  it. 
Such  ugly  thoughts  were  shamed,  how- 
ever, by  the  beaming  welcome  which 
shone  from  the  face  of  the  kindest  of 
landladies,  and  at  length  completely 
thawed  out  of  me  by  the  glowing  fire 
to  which  she  introduced  me,  and  which 
animated  the  coziest  of  rooms.  Why 
has  not  some  poet  celebrated  the  expe- 
rience of  thawing?  How  deliciously 
each  fibre  of  the  thawee  responds  to 
the  informing  ray,  evolving  its  own 
sweet  sensation  of  release  until  all  unite 
in  a  soft  choral  reverie !  Carried  thus, 
in  a  few  moments,  firom  the  Arctic  to  the 
Tropic,  I  thought,  as  dear  Heine  says, 
my  "  sweet  nothing-at-all  thoughts,"  un- 
til a  subtile  breath  of  music  won  me  back 
to  life. 

Heavens  I  what  is  that?  A  strain, 
strong  and  tender,  pressed  its  way  in- 
to the  room,  soothed  my  temples,  then 
broke  over  me  in  a  shower  of  pearls. 
Confused,  I  started  up ;  and  it  was  some 
moments  before  I  understood  that  the 
music  proceeded  from  the  room  adjoin- 
ing mine  in  the  hotel.  Not  altogether 
unfamiliar  was  the  theme;  the  priest- 
ess of  whom  I  have  spoken  had  once 
brought  it  fi-om  the  Holy  of  Holies,  when 
she  was  appointed  to  stand;  and  now, 
remembering,  I  broke  out  with  the  word, 
"  Florestan  1 " 

As  I  uttered  it,  the  music  ceased  with 
the  dreary  fall  of  an  octave.  Whether 
the  musician  had  heard  the  exclamation, 
or  whether  such  a  terrible  termination 
was  in  the  music,  I  knew  not :  the  latter  ' 
was  quite  probable,  for,  alas !  such  fearful 
Icarus-falls  are  not  rare  in  poor  Schu- 
mann's music.  However,  I  did  not  con- 
sider long,  but,  rising  quickly,  passed  in- 
to the  hall,  and  knocked  gently  at  the 
door  of  the  next  room. 


**  Enter,"  replied  a  voice,  eageriy,  but 
softly. 

Enter  I  did,  and  stood  before  a  ouui 
of  about  forty  winters.  His  face  was  so 
swart  that  I  could  see  only  the  German 
in  the  blue  eye,  and  at  once  imagined 
that  a  stream  of  Plutonic  fire  had  stream- 
ed into  his  veins  fh>m  some  more  Oriental 
race.  I  stammered  out  an  apology  for 
my  intrusion,  but  told  him  how  irre- 
fflstible  were  such  subtile  threads  as 
Schumann's  '*  Carnival "  had  projected 
through  the  walls  which  separated  our 
rooms. 

"Florestan,"  I  said,  "was  too  much 
for  me." 

Then  his  eye  lighted  up  as  might  that 
of  some  Arctic  voyager,  which,  having 
for  bleak  months  rested  only  on  tiie 
glittering  scales  of  the  ice-dragon  coiled 
about  him,  is  suddenly  filled  with  the 
warm  spread  of  the  Polar  Sea.  Taking 
my  hand,  he  said,  — 

"  In  me,  wanderer  that  I  am,  —  in  me, 
with  the  Heimweh  in  my  heart  never  to 
be  stilled  but  in  that  home  where  Schu- 
mann has  already  gone,  —  you  see  Flo- 
restan." 

"  Louis  Boehner!" 

Filled  with  wonder,  and  scarcely  know- 
ing what  I  did,  I  took  a  little  piece  of  pa- 
per which  he  unwrapped  from  many  folds 
and  placed  in  my  hand.  On  it  these  words 
were  written :  — 

**  Peace  and  Joy  attend  theCy  Louis 
Boehner  I  and  mayat  thou  never  toant 
for  such  a  friend  as  thou  hast  been  to 

"Robert  Schumann." 

I  could  say  no  word ;  never  have  I  felt 
a  profounder  emotion  than  when,  at  this 
moment,  I  drew  so  near  one  whose  brow 
Art  had  crowned  with  a  living  halo. 

Students  of  German  music  and  com- 
posers will  need  no  word  to  bring  before 
them  the  fiilness  of  this  incident.  But  to 
others  I  may  briefly  mention  some  facts 
connected  with  Schumann's  "  Carnival, 
or  Scenes  Mignonnes^  on  Four  Notes." 
Not  by  any  means  representing  the  pure 
depths  of  Schumann's  soul,  this  strange 
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medley  is  yet  pregnant  with  historic  as- 
sociations. The  o(»npoeer  wrote  it  in 
his  young  days,  stringing  twenty-two  lit- 
tle pieces  on  four  letters  composing  the 
name  of  Asch,  a  town  of  Saxony, "  whith- 
er," according  to  Sobolewski,  **  Schu- 
mann's thoughts  frequently  strayed,  be- 
cause at  that  time  Uiere  was  an  object 
there  interesting  to  his  sensitiye  souL" 
In  the  letters  A,  S,  C,  H,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  H  in  German  stands 
for  our  B  natural,  and  S  or  ««  for  £  flat 
The  Leipsic  **  Neue  Zeitschrift  (iir  Mu- 
sik  "  was  begun  and  for  ten  years  edited 
by  Schumann, — in  what  spirit  we  may 
gather  from  his  own  words : — '^  The  mu- 
sical state  of  Germany,  at  that  time,  was 
not  Yery  encouraging.  On  the  stage  Ros- 
sini yet  reigned,  and  on  the  piano  Herz^ 
and  Hiinten  excluded  all  others.  And 
yet  how  few  years  had  passed  since  Beet- 
hoven, Weber,  and  Schubert  lived  among 
us!  True,  Mendelssohn's  star  was  as- 
cending, and  there  were  wonderful  whis- 
pers of  a  certain  Pole,  Chopin ;  but  it 
was  later  that  these  gained  their  lasting 
influence.  One  day  the  idea  took  pos- 
sesion of  our  young  and  hot  heads, — 
Let  us  not  idly  look  on ;  take  hold,  and 
reform  it ;  take  hold,  and  the  Poetry  of 
Art  shall  be  again  enthroned!"  Then 
gathered  together  a  Protestant-league  of 
music,  whose  Luther  and  Melancthon  in 
one  was  Schumann.  The  Devil  at  which 
they  threw  their  inkstands  and  semi- 
breves  was  the  Philistines,  which  is  the 
general  term  amongst  German  students, 
artists,  poets,  etc.,  for  prosaic,  narrow, 
hard,  ungenial,  commonplace  respecta- 
bilities. "  Young  Germany  "  was  mak- 
ing itself  felt  in  all  coordinate  directions: 
forming  new  schools  of  plastic  Art  in 
Munich  and  Dresden, — a  sharp  and  spir- 
ited Bohemian  literature  at  Frankfort, 
under  the  lead  of  Heine  and  Boeme; 
and  now,  music  being  the  last  to  yield  in 
Germany,  because  most  revered,  as  it  is 
with  religion  in  other  countries,  a  new 
vitality  brought  together  in  Kiihne's  cel- 
lar in  Leipsic  the  revolutionists,  "who 
talked  of  Callot,  Hoffmann,  and  Jean 
Paul,  of  Beethoven  and  Franz  Schu- 


bert, and  of  the  three  foreign  Roman- 
ticists beyond  the  Rhine,  the  friends  of 
the  new  phenomenon  in  French  poetry, 
Victor  Hugo."  This  was  the  Davids^ 
bund,  or  League  of  David  (the  last' 
of  the  "  Scenes  Mignonnes"  is  named 
"  Marche  des  DavidsbOndler  contre  les 
Philistines").  An  agreeable  writer  in 
the  ^  Weimarer  Sonntagsblatt "  has  giv- 
en us  a  fine  sketch  of  this  company, 
which  we  will  quote. 

"  The  head  of  the  table  was  occupied 
by  a  lively,  flexible  man  of  middle  age, 
intellectual  in  conversation,  and  overflow- 
ing with  sharp  and  witty  remarks.  He 
was  the  instructor  of  more  than  one  of 
the  young  musicians  around  him,  who  all 
listened  to  his  observations  with  prcrfbund 
attention.  He  was  very  fond  of  monopo- 
lizing the  conversation  and  suffering  him- 
self to  be  admired.  For  he  called  many  a 
young,  highly  promising  musician  his  pu- 
pil, and  had,  besides,  the  certain  conscious- 
ness of  having  moulded  his  daughter  Cla- 
ra, at  that  time  a  girl  of  fourteen,  into  a 
prodigy,  whose  first  appearance  delighted 
the  whole  world,  and  whose  subsequent 
artist-activity  became  the  pride  of  her  na- 
tive city,  Leipsic.  By  his  side  sat  a  quiet, 
thoughtful  young  man  of  twenty -three, 
with  melancholy  eyes.  But  latdy  a  stu- 
dent in  Heidelberg,  he  had  now  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  music,  had  removed 
to  Leipsic  and  was  now  a  pupil  of  the 
'  old  schoolmaster,'  as  the  father  of  Cla- 
ra Wieck  liked  to  be  called  Young 
Robert  Schumann  had  good  reason  to 
be  melancholy.  After  long  struggles,  he 
had  only  been  able  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  music  comparatively  late  in 
life,  and  had  been  obliged  to  pass  a  part 
of  his  precious  youth  in  studies  which 
were  as  uncongenial  as  possible  to  his 
artist-spirit.  He  had  finally  decided  for 
the  career  of  a  virtuaaoj  and  was  pursu- 
ing the  study  of  the  piano  with  an  ahnost 
morbid  zeal,  when  the  disabling  of  one 
of  his  fingers,  a  consequence  of  his  over- 
exertions, obliged  him  to  give  up  this  car 
reer  forever.  He  did  not  yet  suspect 
that  this  accident  would  prove  fortunate 
for  him  in  the  end,  by  directing  him  to 
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bis  trae  yoeation,  compositimi.  Perhaps, 
too,  it  was  the  first  germ  of  lore,  m  the 
garb  of  admiration  for  the  wondroos  tal- 
ent of  Clara,  which  made  ^^oang  Bobert 
so  qmet  and  dreamy.  His  companions 
WBre  all  the  more  lively.  There  sat  the 
eocentric  Lonis  Boehner,*  who  long  ago 
had  served  as  the  model  for  £.  T.  A. 
Hoffmann's  fantastic  pictures.  Here  J. 
P.  Lyser,  a  painter  by  profession,  bat 
a  poet  as  well,  and  a  musician  besides. 
EEere  Carl  Baock,  the  indefatigable,  yet 
unsaccessfiil  composer  of  songs,— now,  in 
his  capacity  of  critic,  the  paper  bugbear 
of  the  Dresden  artists.  He  had  just 
returned  from  Italy,  and  bdieved  him- 
self in  possession  of  the  true  secret  of 
the  art  of  singing,  the  monopoly  of 
which  every  singing-master  is  wont  to 
daim  for  himsel£  C.  F.  Becker,  too, 
the  eminent  organist  and  industrious  col* 
lector,  belonged  to  this  circle,  as  well  as 
many  more  young  and  old  artists  of  more 
or  less  merit  and  talent"  f 

Florestan  then  stood  before  me ;  and 
with  him,  although  invisible,  stood  that 
sacred  circle,  which  had  unconsciously 
bcme  within  it  the  germs  of  so  many 
future  sorrows  and  glories. 

^Wnh  him,"  said  Louis  Boehner,  <a 
began  life,  when  we  were  boys  together 
at  Heidelberg;  with  him  I  stood  when 
the  dawn  of  a  better  day,  which  since 
has  blessed  hill  and  vale,  was  glowing 
fer  his  eye  alone;  this  breast  held  his 
sorrows  and  his  hopes,  when  he  was 
stru^Ung  to  reach  his  Clara ;  these 
hands  saved  him  when  in  his  madness 
he  cast  himself  into  the  Rhine ;  these 
eyes  dropped  their  hot  tears  on  his  eye- 
Hds  when  they  were  dosed  in  death." 

Overcome  by  his  emotion,  he  sat  down 
and  sobbed  aloud. 

At  that  moment,  hearing  my  name 
called  loudly  in  the  hall,  I  went  out,  and 
was  informed  that  my  audience  was  wait- 

•  The  "Florestao"  of  the  "Scenes  Mig^ 
nonnes  '* ;  "  Chiaxa  "  is  Clara  herself;  **  Euse- 
bias  "  was  Robert  Schamann. 

t  See  Dwigbt's  Journal  of  Mutie,  Vol.  VIII. 
No.  a. 
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ing  at  the  Lyceum,  and  had  been  waiting 
nearly  fifteen  minutes ! 

n. 

Nkxt  morning,  bright  and  early,  I 
was  in  the  artist-pilgrim's  room,  listening 
to  that  which  it  thrilled  him  to  tell  and 
me  to  hear.  And  first  he  told  me  the 
story  of  Schumann's  love. 

The  "old  schoohnaster,"  Wieck,  train- 
ed his  daughter  more  ambitiously  than 
judiciously ;  and,  indeed,  none  but  one  of 
the  elect  would  ever  have  survived  the 
tasks  imposed  on  her  childhood.  Indeed, 
she  had  no  childhood :  at  the  piano  she 
was  kept  through  all  the  bright  days, 
roving  only  fkm^bcale  to  scale,  when 
she  should  have  been  roving  fit>m  fiower 
to  flower.  At  length  her  genius  asserted 
itself,  and  she  entered  into  her  destiny; 
thenceforth  flowers  bloomed  for  her  out 
of  exercise-books,  and  she  could  touch 
the  notes  which  were  sun -bursts,  and 
those  which  were  mosses  beneath  theuL 
From  this  training  she  came  befbre  the 
best  audience  in  Germany,  and  stood  a 
sad-eyed,  beautiiul  child  oHborteen  sum- 
mers, and  by  acclamation  was  crowned 
the  Queen  of  the  Piano.  Franz  Liszt 
remembered  his  enthusiasm  of  that  pe- 
riod, and  many  years  afterward  wrote  in 
his  extravagant  way,— *«  When  we  heard 
Clara  Wieck  in  Vienna,  fifteen  years 
ago,  she  drew  her  hearers  after  her  into 
her  poetic  world,  to  which  she  floated 
upward  in  a  magical  car  drawn  by  elec- 
tric sparks  and  lifted  by  delicately  pris- 
matic, but  nervously  throbbing  winglets." 
At  her  performance  of  Beethoven's  F 
Minor  Sonata,  Grillparzer  was  inspired 
to  write  the  following  verses :  — 

"  A  weird  magician,  weaiy  of  the  world. 
In  sullen  humor  locked  his  charms  all  up 
Within  a  diamond  casket,  firmly  clasped. 
And  threw  the  key  into  the  sea,  and  died. 
The  manikins  here  tried  with  all  their 

might; 
In  vain!  no  tool  can  pick  the  flinty  lock; 
His  magic  arts   still   slumber,  like   their 

master. 
A  shepherd^s  child,  along  the   sea -shore 

playing. 
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Watches  th»  wavw,  la  buriTuig,  ittlo- chase. 
Dreaming  and  thoughtless,  as  joung  maid* 

ens  are, 
She  dippeth  her  white  fingers  in  the  flood, 
And  grasps,  and  lifts,  and  holds  it !    'T  is 

the  key. 
Up  springs  she,  up,  her  heait  still  heating 

higher. 
The  casket  glances,  as  with  ejes,  before 

her. 
\    The  key  fits  well,  tip  flies  the  lid.    The 

spirits 
▲11  monnt  aloft,  then  bow  themselves  sub- 
missive 
To  this  their  gradoas,  innocent,  sweet  mis- 

iress, 
Who  with  white  fingers  guides  them  in  her 

play." 

The  first,  perhaps,  to  recognize  the 
torpaaBing  ability  of  that  child  was  the 
young  editor  of  the  ^  ZeitBchrifb,"  Rob- 
ert Schumann.  On  her  first  appearance, 
be  wrote,  ^- '*  Others  make  poetry, — 
she  is  a  poem."  And  soon  afterward, — 
t'Sfae  early  lifted  the  Teil  of  Lds.  The 
child  looks  calmly  up,  •—  the  man  would, 
perhaps,  be  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy." 

From  this  moment  there  was  an  elas- 
ticity and  purpose  about  the  young  com- 
poser, the  secret  of  which  no  one  knew, 
not  eyen  himself.  Like  one  caught  in 
the  whorls  of  some  happy  dream,  who 
will  not  pause  to  adc, «« Mfluther  ?  "  he 
poured  out  before  this  child  the  hidf* 
revealed  hopes  striving  within  him ;  an 
equal  spell  was  woven  about  her  ingen- 
nous  and  earnest  heart,  and  their  souls 
were  jcMned  in  that  purple  morning ;  in 
due  tame  they  were  to  be  rather  clenched^ 
tbrough  pain.  It  was  under  this  bap- 
tismal touch  of  Love  that  Schumann 
wrote  his  first  sonata,-^^  Florestan  and 
Euselnus."  It  guned  him  at  once  a  fhme 
with  aU  from  whom  fame  was  graceful. 

In  the  light  of  this  period  of  his  life 
must  be  interpreted  those  wonderful-  lit- 
tle "pieces"  which  mystify  whilst  they 
fiwcinate ;  without  it  their  meaning  is  as 
strange  as  their  names.  Often  did  he 
say,  —  "I  can  write  only  where  my  life 
b  in  unison  with  my  works."  "  Listen 
now  to  these,"  said  Florestan,  as  he 
opened  an  album  and  struck  the  piano ; 
^  these  are  the  voices  of  a  new  life." 


The  "Alternatives,"  witli  song,  "My 
peace  is  o'er  " ;  **  £vening  Thoughts" ; 
"  Impromptus,"  (whose  first  theme  was 
written  by  Clara):  these  seemed  like 
the  emotion  of  some  newly  winged  as- 
pirant released  from  its  chrysalis,  rest- 
ing on  its  first  flower.  But  faster  than 
planets  through  the  abysses  Love  moves 
on.  Florestan  ceased,  and  there  was  a 
kmg  nlence;  and  then  he  told  the  un- 
speakable portion  of  his  story  by  perform- 
ing these  two :  "  Stemenkranz,"  "  Wa- 
rum."  Who  has  ever  scaled  the  rapture 
of  the  former,  or  fathomed  the  pathos  of 
the  latter?  Every  summit  implies  its 
precipice ;  and  the  star -wreath  that 
crowned  Love  was  snatched  at  by  the 
Fate  which  soon  burdened  two  hearts 
with  the  terrible  questioning.  Where' 
foref 

Thus:  before  these  two  were  fully 
conscious  of  the  love  they  bore  each  oth- 
er, the  shrewd  eye  of  old  Wieck  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  what  was  coming  to 
pass.  He  had  educated  this  girl  to  be 
an  artist  to  bring  him  fame ;  alas,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he  thought  also 
of  certain  prospective  thalers.  WilKng 
as  he  was  that  all  Ldpsic  should  admire 
his  daughter,  he  did  not  like  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  ^  Zeitschrift."  He  then  be- 
gan to  warn  Clara  against  "  this  Faust 
in  modem  garb,  who,  when  he  had  gain- 
ed one  finger,  would  soon  have  the  whole 
hand,  and  finally  the  poor  soul  into  the 
bargain  I "  Stupid  old  schoolmaster,  thou 
shouldst  have  known  that  it  is  Mephis- 
topheles,  and  not  Faust,  that  women 
hate! 

The  old  man,  finding  that  his  warnings 
were  of  no  avail,  forbade  all  acquaint- 
ance, forbade  Robert's  vimts  to  his  house. 
Then,  inaugurating  at  once  Clara's  career 
as  a  virtuoso,  he  took  her  to  Vienna. 

No  wonder,  that,  when  she  appeared 
ihere,  it  was  to  be  as  the  priestess  of 
Beethoven.  It  takes  something  besides 
an  academy  to  train  artists  up  to  Beet- 
hoven. Robert  was  forbidden  to  write 
to  her ;  but  the  "  Schwarmbriefe  of  £u- 
sebius  to  Chiara,"  utterly  unintelligible 
to  the  general  reader  of  the  "  Zeitschrift," 
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wlio,  doubtleas,  fancied  that  its  editor 
had  gone  mad,  were  quite  dear  to  a  cer- 
tain little  lady  in  Vienna,  who  oonse- 
quently  pined  leas  than  her  father  had 
anticipated. 

**  Amid  all  our  muncal  Boul-feasts,"  he 
writes,  <*  there  always  peeps  out  an  an- 
gel-&ce,  which  more  than  resembles  a 
certain  Clara.  Why  art  thou  not  with 
us?  (Warum!)  And  how  thou  wilt 
have  thought  of  us  last  night,  from  the 
'  MeeresBtille '  to  the  flaming  close  of  the 
A  major  symphony  I  I  also  thought  of 
ihee  then,  Chiara,  pure  one,  bright  one, 
whose  hands  are  stretched  towards  Italy, 
whither  thy  longing  draws  thee,  but  thy 
dreamy  eye  still  turned  to  us." 

At  length  a  sun-burst  In  1840  ap- 
peared the  first  number  of  Schumann's 
"Myrthen,"  whose  dedication,  Seiner 
geliebten  Braut^  breaks  forth  in  the  pas- 
sionate and  beautiful  song,  —  ^*  Thou  my 
soul,  O  thou  my  heart ! " 

But  this  word  Braut  means  Bride  in 
the  Grerman  sense  of  **  affianced  " ;  and 
although  the  joy  of  this  relation  pass^ 
ed  over  Schumann  like  the  breath  of 
a  Tropic,  bringing  forth,  amongst  oth- 
er gorgeous  fruits,  his  glorious  First 
Symphony,  which  some  one  has  well 
called  the  Symphony  of  Bliss,  yet,  ere 
this  bliss  was  more  than  an  elusive  vir- 
ion, the  two  passed  through  fierce  wil- 
dernesses, and  drank  together  of  bitter 
Marahs.  ''  But  of  all  this,"  said  Florea* 
tan,  "you  will  know,  if  you  have  the 
right  to  know,  ftoax  these," — his  "  Voice 
from  afar,"  and  his  "  Night-Pieces." 

Neither  of  us  dared  break  the  silence 
claimed  by  these  exquisite  pieces  when 
they  ceased ;  we  shook  hands  and  parted 
without  a  word. 

m. 

But  another  mystery  about  the  loved 
and  lost  master,  which  I  longed  to  have 
revealed,  would  not  let  me  leave  the 
city.  In  the  aflemoon  I  sought  Boehner, 
and  asked  him  to  walk  with  me.  As 
soon  as  we  had  alluded  to  the  one  sub- 
ject that  bound  us  together,  I  requested 


him  to  tell  me,  what  had  not  yet  been 
given  to  the  world,  the  details  of  Schu- 
mann's insanity  and  death. 

Then,  as  one  who  takes  up  a  heavy 
burden  to  bear  it,  he  proceeded :  — 

*'  The  heart  oC  Bobert  Schumann  was 
a  lyre  so  delicate,  and  with  strings  so 
sensitive,  that  the  effect  of  his  pains  and 
his  jo3rs,  both  always  in  extremes,  was  as 
if  you  gave  an  .SSolian  harp  to  be  swept 
now  by  a  cold  north-wind  and  now  by  a 
hot  orocca  His  spirit  wore  on  to  the 
confines  of  his  flesh,  and  was  not  warm- 
ly covered  thereby,  but  only  veiled.  Un- 
der his  grief  he  seemed  stronger;  but 
when  his  joy  came,  when  Clara  was  his 
own,  and  went  through  Europe  with 
lum,  giving  expression  to  the  voices  with- 
in, which,  to  him,  had  been  unutterable, 
—  then  we  saw  that  the  emotions  which 
would  have  been  safe,  had  they  been 
suffered  to  well  up  gently  from  the  first, 
could  come  forth  now  only  as  a  fierce 
and  perhaps  devastating  torrent. 

"  Schumann  saddened  his  intimate 
friends  by  times  of  insanity,  five  or  six 
years  before  the  world  at  large  knew 
anything  of  it.  At  such  times  he  im- 
agined himself  again  cruelly  separated 
fix)m  the  patient  and  tender  being  who 
never  left  his  side ;  and  he  would  write 
pieces  full  of  distractions,  in  the  midst 
of  each  of  which,  however,  some  touch- 
ingly  beautiful  theme  would  float  up,  like 
a  fair  island  through  seething  seas.  Then 
there  were  longer  intervals,  of  seven  and 
eight  months,  in  which  he  was  perfecdy 
sane ;  at  which  times  he  would  write  with 
a  wearing  persistence  which  none  could 
restrain :  he  would  put  our  advice  aside 
gentiy,  saying,  —  *  A  long  life  is  befi>re 
me ;  but  it  must  be  lived  in  a  few  years.' 
And,  indeed,  the  works  which  have  reach- 
ed farthest  into  hearts  that  loved  him 
most  deeply  date  firom  these  times.  I 
remember,  that,  when  he  sat  down  to 
compose  his  last  symphony,  he  said,  — 
<  It  is  almost  accomplished ;  but  the  in- 
visible man^on  needs  another  chamber.' 

"  Once  when  I  was  at  Frankfort,  Cla- 
ra Schumann  sent  me  this  word :  <  Hast- 
en.'   I  lefl  all  my  affaire,  and  came  to 
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watch  for  many  months  beside  this  be- 
loved one.  It  was  not  a  wild  delirium 
which  had  taken  poesession  of  him ;  the 
only  fit  of  that  kind  was  that  in  which 
he  tried  to  drown  himself  in  the  Rhine, 
— at  the  time  when  the  papers  got  hold 
of  the  terrible  secret.  His  insanity  was 
manifested  in  his  conviction  that  he  was 
occupied  by  the  souls  of  Beethoven  and 
Schubert.  Much  in  the  manner  of  your 
American  mediums,  he  would  be  seized 
by  a  controlling  power,— would  snatch  a 
pencil,  and  dash  out  upon  paper  the  wild- 
est discords.  These  we  would  play  for 
him,  at  his  request,  fix>m  morning  till 
night,  — during  much  of  which  time  he 
would  seem  to  be  in  a  happy  trance. 
Of  this  music  no  chord  or  melody  was 
true;  they  were  jangling  memories  of 
his  earlier  works. 

'*  One  day  he  called  his  wife  and  my- 


self, and  took  our  hands  in  his  own :  -^ 
*  Beethoven  says  that  my  earthly  music 
b  over;  it  cannot  be  understood  here; 
he  writes  for  angels,  and  I  shall  write 
lor  them.'  Then,  turning  to  me,  he  said, 
—  *  Louis,  my  friend,  farewell  1  This  is 
my  last  prayer  for  you,' — handing  me  the 
paper  which  I  have  shown  you ;  *  and 
now  leave  us,  to  come  again  and  kiss  me 
when  I  am  cold.' 

**  Then  I  left  him  alone  with  his  Clara. 

^  A  month  from  that  time,  Schumann 
was  no  more." 

Out  under  the  glowing  sunset,  I  clasp- 
ed hands  parting  with  Louis  Boehner, 
and  said,  as  my  voice  would  let  me,  — 
"  Take  this  paper,  and  when  you  would 
have  a  fnend,  such  as  you  have  been  to 
Robert  Schumann,  come  and  help  me 
to  be  that  friend." 


ei.       ^'/,^c6^         Juy^-c, 


THE  FEEEDMEN  AT  PORT  ROYAL. 


Two  questions  are  concerned  in  the 
social  problem  of  our  time.  One  is.  Will 
the  people  of  African  descent  work  for  a 
Kving  ?  and  the  other  is,  TVill  they  fight 
for  their  freedom?  An  affiimative  an- 
swer to  these  must  be  put  beyond  any 
fair  dispute  before  they  will  receive  per- 
manent security  in  law  or  opinion.  What* 
ever  may  be  the  theses  of  philosophers  or 
the  insdncts  of  the  justest  men,  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  mankind  is  not  likely  to  ac- 
cord the  rights  of  complete  citizenship  to 
a  race  of  paupers,  or  to  hesitate  in  impos- 
ing compulsory  labor  on  those  who  have 
not  industry  sufficient  to  support  them- 
selves. Nor,  in  the  present  development 
of  human  nature,  is  the  conscience  of 
great  communities  likely  to  be  so  perva- 
sive and  controlling  as  to  restrain  them 
from  disregarding  the  rights  of  those  whom 
it  is  perfectly  safe  to  injure,  because  they 
have  not  the  pluck  to  defend  themselves. 
Sentiment  may  be  lavished  upon  them 


in  poetry  and  tears,  but  it  will  all  be 
wasted.  Like  all  unpnTileged  chisses  be- 
fore them,  they  will  have  their  full  recog- 
nition as  citizens  and  men  when  they 
have  vindicated  their  title  to  be  an  es- 
tate of  the  realm,  and  not  before.  Let 
us,  then,  take  the  world  as  we  find  it,  and 
try  this  people  accordingly.  But  it  is  not 
pertinent  to  any  practical  inquiry  of  our 
time  to  predict  what  triumphs  in  art,  lit- 
erature, or  government  they  are  to  ac- 
complish, or  what  romance  is  to  glow 
upon  their  histoiy.  No  Iliad  may  be 
written  of  them  and  their  woes.  No  Plu- 
tarch may  gather  the  lives  of  their  heroes. 
No  Yandyck  may  delight  to  warm  his 
canvas  with  their  forms.  How  many 
or  how  few  astronomers  like  Banneker, 
chieflains  like  Touasaint,  orators  like 
Douglass  they  may  have,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  conjecture.  It  is  better  to  dis- 
miss these  fanciful  discussions.  To  vin- 
dicate their  title  to  a  fair  chance  in  the 
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world  as  a  free  people,  it  is  mffieieiit,  and 
alone  soffident,  that  it  appear  to  reason- 
able minds  that  they  are  in  good  and 
evil  Terj  much  like  the  rest  of  mankind, 
and  that  they  are  endowed  m  about  the 
same  degree  with  the  oonserratiTe  and 
progreesiye  elementB  of  character  com- 
mon to  ordinary  humanity. 

It  is  given  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try and  time,  could  they  realize  it,  to 
make  a  new  chapter  of  human  experi- 
ence. The  past  may  suggest,  but  it  can 
do  litde  either  in  directing  or  deterring. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  gloomy  Taticina- 
tkns  of  Tooqueville,  wise  and  benevolent 
as  he  is,  which  should  be  permitted  to 
darken  our  futnre.  The  medieval  an- 
tagonisms of  races,  when  Christianity 
threw  but  a  partial  light  over  mankind, 
and  before  commerce  had  unfolded  the 
harmony  of  interests  among  people  of  di- 
verse origin  or  condition,  determine  no 
laws  which  will  fetter  the  richer  and  more 
various  development  of  modem  life.  Nor 
do  the  results  of  emancipation  in  the 
West  Indies,  more  or  less  satisfactory  as 
they  may  be,  afford  any  measure  of  the 
progress  which  opens  before  our  enfran- 
chised masses.  The  insular  and  contract- 
ed life  of  the  colonies,  cramped  also  as 
they  were  by  debt  aqd  absenteeism,  has  no 
parallel  in  the  grand  currents  of  thought 
and  aetivity  ever  sweeping  through  the 
continent  on  which  our  problem  is  to  be 
solved. 

In  the  %ht  of  these  viewsj  the  attempt 
shall  be  made  to  report  truthfully  upon 
the  freedmen  at  Port  Bqyal.  A  word, 
however,  as  to  the  name.  Civilisation, 
in  its  career,  may  ofien  be  traced  in 
the  nomenclatores  of  successive  periods. 
These  people  were  first  called  contra- 
bands at  Fortress  Monroe ;  but  at  Port 
Boyal,  where  they  were  next  introdu- 
ced to  us  in  any  considerakble  number, 
they  were  generally  referred  to  as  freed- 
men. These  terms  are  milestones  in  our 
progress;  and  they  are  yet  to  be  lost 
In  the  better  and  more  comprehensive 
designation  of  citizens,  or,  when  discrimi- 
nation is  convenient,  citizens  of  African 
descent 


The  enterprise  for  the  protection  and 
development  of  the  freedmen  at  Port 
Boyal  has  won  its  way  to  the  regard  of 
mankind.  The  best  minds  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  the  best  friends  of  the  United 
States,  like  Caimes  and  Gasparin,  have 
testified  much  interest  in  its  progress.  An 
English  periodical  of  considerable  merit 
noticed  at  some  length  "Mr.  Pierce's 
Ten  Thousand  Clients.''  In  Parliament, 
Earl  Russell  noted  it  in  its  incipient 
stage,  as  a  reason  why  England  should 
not  intervene  in  American  affairs.  The 
'*  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  in  a  re- 
cent number,  characterizes  the  colony  as 
*^  that  small  pacific  army,  far  more  impoa^ 
tant  in  the  history  of  civilization  than  all 
the  military  expeditions  despatched  from 
time  to  time  since  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  war." 

No  little  historical  interest  covers  the 
region  to  which  this  account  belongs. 
Explorations  of  the  coast  now  known 
as  that  of  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and 
Florida,  involving  the  rival  pretensions 
of  Spain  and  France,  were  made  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They 
were  conducted  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  Vas- 
quez,  Yerrazani,  and  Soto,  in  search  of 
the  fountain  of  perpetual  youth,  or  to  ex- 
tend empire  by  right  of  discovery.  But 
no  permanent  settiement  by  way  of  colo- 
ny or  garrison  was  attempted  until  1562. 

In  that  year,  —  the  same  in  which  he 
drew  his  sword  for  his  faith,  and  ten 
years  before  the  Massacre  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew, in  which  he  fell  the  most  il- 
lustrious victim,  —  Admiral  Coligny,  the 
great  P^testant  chief,  anxious  to  fbund 
beyond  the  seas  a  refuge  fbr  persecuted 
Huguenots,  fitted  out  the  expedition  of 
Jean  Ribault,  which,  after  a  voyage  of 
over  three  months  across  the  ocean  and 
northward  along  the  coast,  cast  anchor 
on  May  27th  in  the  harbor  of  Port  Roy- 
al, and  gave  it  the  name  which  it  retains 
to  this  day.  That  year  was  also  to  be 
ever  memorable  for  another  and  far  dif- 
ferent enterprise,  which  was  destined  to 
be  written  in  dark  and  perpetual  lines  on 
human  history.    Then  it  was  that  John 
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HawkioB  sailed  for  Afika  m  quest  of  the 
fint  cai^go  of  negroes  ever  brought  to  the 
lifew  World.  The  ezpedition  of  Bibanlt 
was  the  first  ▼isit  of  Europeans  to  Fort 
Boyal  or  to  any  part  of  South  CaroUna, 
and  the  garrison  left  hy  him  was  the  first 
settlement  under  iheir  auspices  e  veir  made 
on  this  continent  north  of  Mexico.  There 
is  not  space  or  need  to  detail  here  the 
mutiny  and  suffering  of  this  military  col- 
ony, their  aband<mment  of  the  post,  the 
terrible  Toyage  homeward,  or  the  persor 
yerance  of  Coligny  in  his  original  pur* 
pose.  Nor  is  it  within  the  compass  oi  this 
navratiTe  to  recount  the  fortunes  of  the 
second  garrison,  which  was  founded  on 
the  St.  John's,  the  vint  of  John  Hawkins 
in  lft65  with  timely  relief,  the  return  of 
Bibault  firom  France  and  his  sad  fate, 
the  ferocity  of  Melendes  against  all  her- 
etic Frenchmen,  and  Ihe  atenging  chiv- 
alry of  Dominie  de  Gourges*  The  stu- 
dent is  baffled  in  attempts  to  tx.  localities 
for  the  deeds  and  ezploratbns  of  this  pe- 
xiod,  even  with  the  help  of  the  several 
accounts  and  the  drawings  of  Le  Moyne ; 
and,  besides,  these  later  Ticissitndes  did 
not  inyohre  any  permanent  occupation  as 
fiur  north  as  Fort  Boyal,  that  region  hav- 
ing been  abandoned  by  the  French,  and 
being  then  visited  by  the  Spanish  only 
for  trade  or  adventure. 

Some  merchants  of  Barbados,  in  1663, 
sent  William  Hilton  and  other  eommis- 
soners  to  Florida,  then  including  Fort 
Boyal,  to  explore  the  country  with  refer- 
ence to  an  emigration  thither.  EUlton's 
Narration,  published  in  London  the  year 
after,  mentions  St.  Ellens  as  one  of  the 
pdnts  visited,  meaning  St  Helena,  but 
probably  including  the  Sea  Islands  un- 
der that  name.  The  natives  were  found 
to  speak  many  Spanish  words,  and  to  be 
familiar  enough  with  the  report  of  guns 
not  to  be  alarmed  by  it  The  commift- 
sioners,  whose  explorations  were  evi- 
dently prompted  by  motives  of  gain,  close 
a  somewhat  glowing  description  of  the 
country  by  saying,  *^  And  we  could  wish 
thai  all  they  that  want  a  happy  settle- 
ment of  our  English  nation  were  well 
tranq[X)rted  thither." 


Hitherto  England  had  borne  no  pari 
in  exploring  this  region.  But,  relieved 
of  her  civil  wan  by  the  Bestoration,  she 
began  to  seek  colonial  empire  on  the 
southern  coast  ci  North  America.  la 
1663,  Charles  IL  granted  a  charta*  to 
Clarendon,  Monk,  Shaftsbury, — each  fa* 
mous  in  the  confiicts  of  those  times,  -* 
and  to  iheir  associates,  as  prc^nietors  of 
Carolina.  The  genius  of  John  Locke, 
more  fitted  for  pfailosc^hy  than  affairs, 
devised  a  constitution  for  the  colony,  -» 
an  idle  work,  as  it  proved.  Li  1670,  the 
first  emigrants,  under  Governor  William 
Sayle,  arrived  at  Port  Boyal,  with  the 
purpose  to  remain  there ;  but,  disturbed 
probably  with  apprehensions  of  Spanidi 
incursions  firom  Florida,  they  removed 
to  the  banks  of  the  Ashley,  and,  after 
another  change  of  site,  founded  Charles- 
ton. 

In  1682,  a  colony  firom  Scotland  un- 
der Lord  Cardross  was  founded  at  Fort 
Boyal^  but  was  driven  away  four  years 
later  by  the  Spanish.  No  permanent 
settlement  of  the  Beaufort  district  ap- 
pears to  have  succeeded  until  1700.  This 
district  is  divided  into  four  parishes,  St 
Feter's,  St  Luke's,  St  Helena,  and 
Prince  William,  being  fifty-eight  miles 
long  and  thirty-two  broad,  and  contain- 
ing 1,224,960  acres.  St  Helena  parish 
includes  the  islands  of  St  Helena,  La* 
dies.  Fort  Boyal,  Paris,  and  a  few  small- 
er islands,  which,  tc^ether  with  Hilton 
Head,  make  the  district  occupied  by  our 
forces.  The  largest  and  most  populous  of 
these  islands  is  St  Helena,  being  fifteen 
miles  long  and  six  or  seven  broad,  con- 
taining fifty  plantations  and  three  thou- 
sand negroes,  and  perhaps  more  since 
the  evacuation  of  Edista  Port  Boyal  is 
two^hirds  or  three-quarters  the  size  of 
St  Helena,  Ladies  half  as  laige,  and 
Hilton  Head  one-third  as  large.  Paris,  ^ 
(h:  Parry,  has  five  plantations,  and  Coo- 
saw,  Morgan,  Cat,  Cane,  and  Barnwell 
have  each  one  or  two.  Beaufort  is  the 
largest  town  in  the  district  of  that  name, 
and  the  only  one  at  Port  Boyal  in  our 
possession.  Its  population,  black  and 
white,  in  time  of  peace  may  have  been 
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between  two  and  three  thousand.  The 
first  lots  were  granted  in  1717.  Its  Epis- 
copal church  was  built  in  1720.  Its  li- 
brary was  instituted  in  1802,  had  increas- 
ed in  1825  to  six  or  eight  hundred  toI- 
umes,  and  when  our  military  occupation 
began  contained  about  thirty -five  hun- 
dred. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Port  Royal, 
given  to  a  harbor  at  first  and  since  to  an 
island,  has  already  been  noted.  The 
name  of  St.  Helena,  applied  to  a  sound, 
a  parish,  and  an  island,  originated  prob- 
ably with  the  Spaniards,  and  was  given 
by  them  in  tribute  to  Saint  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  whose 
day  in  the  calendar  is  August  18th. 
Broad  River  is  the  equivalent  of  La 
Grande,  which  was  given  by  Ribault 
Hilton  Head  may  have  been  derived  from 
Captain  Hilton,  who  came  from  Barb»* 
dos.  Coosaw  is  the  name  of  a  tribe  of 
Indians.  Beaufort  is  likely  to  have  been 
80  called  for  Henry,  Duke  of  Beauford, 
one  of  the  l(»rd  proprietors,  while  Caro- 
lina was  a  province  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Beaufort  District  is  not  invested 
with  any  considerable  Revolutionary  ro- 
mance. In  1 7 79,  the  British  forces  hold- 
ing Savannah  sent  two  hundred  troops 
with  a  howitzer  and  two  field-pieces  to 
Beaufort  Four  companies  c^  militia 
from  Charleston  with  two  field -pieces, 
reinforced  by  a  few  volunteers  fi*om 
Beaufort,  repulsed  and  drove  them  off*. 
The  British  made  marauding  incursions 
fit>m  Charleston  in  1782,  and  are  said  to 
have  levied  a  military  contribution  on 
St  Helena  and  Port  Royal  Islands. 

There  are  the  remains  of  Indian  mounds 
and  ancient  forts  on  the  islands.  One 
of  these  last,  it  is  said,  can  be  traced  on 
Paris  Island,  and  is  claimed  by  some  an- 
tiquaries to  be  the  Charles  Fort  built  by 
Ribault  There  are  the  well-preserved 
walls  of  one  upon  the  plantation  of  John 
J.  Smith  on  Port  Royal  Island,  a  few 
miles  south  of  Beaufort,  now  called  Camp 
Saxton,  and  recently  occupied  by  Col- 
onel Higginson's  regiment  It  is  built 
of  cemented  oyster-shells.  Common  re- 
mark refers  to  it  as  a  Spanish  fort,  but 


it  is  likely  to  be  of  English  constmction. 
The  site  c£  Charles  Fort  is  claimed  fiv 
Beaufort,  Lemon  Island,  Paris  Island, 
and  other  points. 

The  Sea  Islands  are  formed  by  tbe  m- 
tersection  of  the  creeks  and  arms  of  the 
sea*  They  have  a  uniform  level,  are 
without  any  stones,  and  present  a  rather 
monotonous  and  uninteresting  scenery, 
spite  of  the  raptures  of  French  explorers. 
The  creeks  run  up  into  the  islands  at 
numerous  points,  affording  facilities  for 
transportation  by  flats  and  boats  to  the 
buildings  which  are  usually  near  them. 
The  soil  is  of  a  light,  sandy  mould,  and 
yields  in  the  best  seasons  a  very  moder- 
ate crop,  say  fifteen  bushels  of  com  and 
one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  thirfy 
pounds  of  ginned  cotton  to  the  acre,  — 
quite  different  fincmi  the  plantations  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  Texas,  where  an  acre  pro- 
duces five  or  six  hundred  pounds.  The 
soil  is  not  rich  enough  for  tbe  cultivated 
grasses,  and  one  finds  but  little  turf.  The 
coarse  saline  grasses,  gathered  in  stacks, 
furnish  the  chief  material  for  manure. 
The  long-fibred  cotton  peculiar  to  the 
region  is  the  result  of  the  climate,  which 
is  affected  by  the  action  of  the  salt  wa- 
ter upon  the  atmosphere  by  means  of 
the  creeks  which  permeate  the  land  in 
all  directions.  The  seed  of  this  cotton, 
planted  on  the  upland,  will  produce  in 
a  few  years  the  cotton  of  coarser  text- 
ure ;  and  the  seed  of  the  latter,  planted 
on  the  islands,  will  in  a  like  period  pro- 
duce the  finer  staple.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment secured  eleven  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  from  the  islands  occupied 
by  our  forces,  including  Edisto,  being  the 
crop,  mostiy  unginned,  and  gathered  in 
storehouses,  when  our  military  occupa- 
tion began. 

The  characteristic  trees  are  the  live- 
oak,  its  wood  almost  as  heavy  as  lig- 
num-vitse,  the  trunk  not  high,  but  some- 
times five  or  six  feet  in  diameter,  and 
extending  its  crodced  branches  far  over 
the  land,  with  the  long,  pendulous,  fune- 
real moss  adhering  to  them,  —  and  the 
palmetto,  shooting  up  its  long,  spongy 
stem  thirty  or  forty  feet,  unrelieved  by 
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'Tines  or  branobeB,  with  a  di^roportion- 
ately  email  cap  of  leaves  at  the  Bummit, 
the  most  ungainly  of  trees,  albeit  it  gives 
a  name  and  coat -of- arms  to  the  State. 
Besides  these,  are  the  pine,  the  red 
and  white  oak,  the  cedar,  the  bay,  the 
gnm,  the  maple,  and  the  asL  The  soil 
is  luxuriant  with  an  undergrowth  of 
impenetrable  vines.  These  interlacing 
the  trees,  supported  also  by  shrubs,  of 
which  the  cassena  is  the  most  distin- 
guished variety,  and  faced  with  ditches, 
make  the  prevailing  fences  of  the  plan- 
tatirais.  The  hedges  are  adorned  in 
March  and  April  with  the  yellow  jes- 
samine, (JeUeminumf)  —  the  cross-vine 
(hiffnania.,}  with  its  mass  of  rich  red 
bkiesoms, -7- the  Cherokee  rose,  (tevt- 
gata,)  spreading  out  in  long  waving 
wreaths  of  white,  —  and,  two  months 
later,  the  palmetto  royal,  (yucca  ghruh 
M,)  which  protects  the  fence  with  its 
prickly  leaves,  and  delights  the  eyes  with 
its  pyramid-like  clusters  of  white  flow- 
ers. Some  of  these  trees  and  shrubs 
serve  a  utilitarian  end  in  art  and  medi- 
cine. The  live-oak  is  famous  in  ship- 
boilding.  The  palmetto,  or  cabbage-pal- 
metto, as  it  is  called,  resbts  destruction 
by  worms,  and  is  used  for  facing  wharves. 
It  was  employed  to  protect  Fort  Moul- 
trie in  1776,  when  bombarded  by  the 
British  fleet;  and  the  cannon-balls  were 
buried  in  its  spongy  substance.  The 
moss  (tiUandsia  utneoides)  served  to 
calk  the  rude  vessel  of  the  first  French 
colonists,  longing  for  home.  It  may  be 
used  for  bedding  after  its  life  has  been 
killed  by  boiling  water,  and  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  cattle  when  destitute  of  other 
find.   The  cassena  is  a  powerful  diuretic 

The  game  and  fish,  which  are  both 
abundant  and  of  desirable  kinds,  and  to 
the  punuit  of  which  the  planters  were 
much  addicted,  are  described  in  Eliof  s 
book.  Russell's  "Diary"  may  also  be 
consulted  in  relation  to  fishing  for  devil 
and  drum. 

The  best  dwellings  in  Beaufort  are 
capacious,  with  a  piazza  on  the  first  and 
second  stories,  through  each  of  which 
runs  a  large  hall  to  admit  a  fi*ee  circula- 


tion of  air.  Only  one,  however,  appeaiv 
ed  to  have  been  built  under  the  super- 
Tision  of  a  professional  architect  Those 
on  the  plantations,  designed  for  the  plant- 
ers or  overseers,  were,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, of  a  y^jj  mean  character,  and 
a  thriving  mechanic  in  New  England 
would  turn  his  back  on  them  as  unfit  to 
live  in.  Their  yards  are  without  turf, 
having  as  their  best  feature  a  neighbor- 
ing grove  of  orange  -  trees.  One  or  two 
dwellings  only  appear  to  be  ancient  In- 
deed, they  are  not  well  enough  built  to 
last  long.  The  estates  upon  Edisto  Is- 
land are  of  a  more  patrician  character, 
and  are  occasionally  surrounded  by  spa- 
cious flower-gardens  and  ornamental  trees 
fkncifuUy  trimmed. 

The  names  of  the  planters  indicated 
mainly  an  English  origin,  although  some 
may  be  traced  to  Huguenot  families  who 
sought  a  refhge  here  fit>m  the  religious 
persecutions  of  France. 

The  deserted  houses  were  generally 
found  strewn  with  religious  periodicals, 
mainly  Baptist  magazines.  This  charac- 
teristic of  Southern  life  has  been  else- 
where observed  in  the  progress  of  our 
army.  Occaaonally  some  book  denoun- 
cing slavery  as  criminal  and  ruinous  was 
found  among  those  left  behind.  One  of 
these  was  Hewatt's  history  of  South 
Carolina,  published  in  1779,  and  re- 
printed in  Carroll's  collection.  Another 
was  Gr^gdre's  vindication  of  the  negro 
race  and  tribute  to  its  distinguished  ex- 
amples, translated  by  Warden  in  1810. 
These  people  seem,  indeed,  to  have  had 
light  enough  to  see  the  infinite  wrong  of 
the  system,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
them  entirely  sincere  in  their  passion- 
ate defence  of  it  Their  very  violence, 
when  the  moral  bans  of  slavery  is  as- 
sailed, seems  to  be  that  of  a  man  who 
distrusts  the  rightfulness  of  his  daily  con- 
duct, has  resolved  to  persist  in  it,  and 
therefore  hates  most  of  all  the  prophet 
who  comes  to  confit>nt  him  for  his  mis- 
deeds, and,  if  need  be,  to  publish  them 
to  mankind. 

Well-authenticated  instances  of  cruelty 
to  slaves  were  brought  to  notice  without 
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being  sought  for.  The  whipjung-tree  is 
now  often  pointed  out,  Btill  showing  tihe 
place  where  it  was  worn  by  the  rope 
which  bound  the  sufferer  to  it  On  the 
plantation  where  my  own  quarters  were 
was  a  woman  who  had  been  so  beaten 
when  approaching  the  trials  of  maternity 
as  to  crush  out  the  life  of  the  unborn 
child.  But  this  planter  had  one  daugh- 
ter who  looked  with  horror  on  the  scenes 
of  which  she  was  the  unwilling  witness. 
She  declared  to  her  parents  and  sbters 
that  it  was  hell  to  live  in  such  a  place. 
She  was  accustomed  to  advise  the  ne- 
groes how  best  to  avoid  being  whipped. 
When  the  war  began,  she  assured  them 
that  the  story  of  the  masters  that  the 
Yankees  were  going  to  send  them  to 
Cuba  was  all  a  tie.  Surely  a  kind  Prov- 
idence will  care  for  this  noble  girl  1  This 
war  will,  indeed,  emancipate  others  than 
blacks  from  bonds  which  marriage  and 
kindred  have  involved.  But  it  is  un- 
pleasant to  dwell  on  these  painful  scenes 
.of  the  past,  constant  and  authentic  as 
they  are ;  and  they  hardly  concern  the 
practical  que^on  which  now  presses  for 
a  solution,  ^or  in  referring  to  them  is 
there  any  need  of  injustice  or  exaggera- 
tion. Human  nature  has  not  the  phys- 
ical endurance  or  moral  persistence  to 
keep  up  a  perpetual  and  universal  cruel- 
ty ;  and  there  are  fortunate  slaves  who 
never  received  a  blow  firom  their  maa- 
ters.  Besides,  there  was  less  labor  e^t- 
acted  and  less  discipline  imposed  on  the 
loosely  managed  plantations  of  the  Sea 
Islands  than  in  other  districts  where 
slave-labor  was  better  and  more  profit- 
ably organized  and  directed. 

The  capture  of  Hilton  Head  and  Bay 
Point  by  the  navy,  November  7th,  1861, 
was  followed  by  the  immediate  military 
oocupatbn  of  the  Sea  Islands.  In  the 
latter  part  of  December,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Chase,  whose  fore- 
sight as  a  statesman  and  humane  dispo- 
sition naturally  turned  his  thoughts  to 
the  subject,  deputed  a  special  agent  to 
visit  this  district  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
porting upon  the  condition  of  the  negroes 


who  had  been  abandoned  by  the  wUte 
population,  and  of  suggesting  some  {dan 
for  the  organization  of  their  labor  and  the 
promotion  of  their  general  well-being. 
The  agent,  leaving  New  YoA  January 
ISth,  1862,  reached  that  city  agam  on  his 
way  to  WadbingtOQ  on  the  18th  of  Fefara* 
ary,  having  in  the  mean  time  visited  a 
large  number  of  the  plantations,  and  talk- 
ed fomiliarly  with  the  negroes  in  thdr  cab- 
ins. The  resultB  of  his  observations,  in  re- 
lation to  the  condition  of  the  people,  their 
capacities  and  wishes,  the  culture  of  their 
crops,  and  the  best  mode  of  administrw- 
tion,  on  the  whole  favorable,  were  embod- 
ied in  a  report  The  plan  proposed  by 
him  recommended  the  appointment  of 
superintendents  to  act  as  guides  of  the 
negroes  and  as  local  magistrates,  with  an 
adequate  corps  of  teachers.  It  was  ao- 
cepted  by  the  Secretary  with  a  AiU  in- 
dorsement, and  its  execution  intrusted 
to  the  same  agent  The  agent  present- 
ed the  subject  to  several  members  of 
Congress,  with  whom  he  had  a  persoib- 
al  acquaintance,  but,  though  they  lis- 
tened respectfully,  they  seemed  either  to 
dread  the  magnitude  of  the  social  quee- 
tion,  or  to  feel  that  it  was  not  one  with 
which  they  as  legislators  were  called  up- 
on immediately  to  deal  The  Secretary 
himself,  and  Mr.  Olmsted,  then  connect- 
ed with  the  Sanitary  Commission,  alone 
seemed  to  grasp  it,  and  to  see  the  neces- 
sity of  immediate  action.  It  is  doubtfol 
if  any  member  of  the  Cabmet,  except 
Mr.  Chase,  took  then  any  interest  in  the 
enterprise,  though  it  has  since  been  foe- 
tered  by  the  Secr^ary  of  War.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  Secretary,  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  an  interview  with  the 
agent  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was  then  chaf* 
ing  under  a  prospective  bereavement,  lis- 
tened for  a  few  moments,  and  then  said, 
somewhat  impatiently,  that  he  did  not 
think  he  ought  to  be  troubled  with  such 
details,— that  there  seemed  to  be  an  itch- 
ing to  get  negroes  into  our  lines ;  to  which 
the  agent  reptied,  that  these  negroes  were 
within  them  by  the  invitation  of  no  one, 
being  domiciled  there  before  we  come 
menced  occupation.   The  President  then 
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vrote  and  handed  to  the  agent  the  fol- 
lowing card:  — 

'«!  shall  be  obliged  if  the  Sec.  of  the 
Treasury  will  in  his  discretion  give  Mr. 
I^eroe  such  instructions  in  regard  to  Port 
Royal  contrabands  as  may  seem  judicious. 


"  A.  LmcoLK. 


«  Feb.  15,1862.** 


The  President,  so  history  must  write 
it,  approached  the  great  question  slowly 
and  reluctantly ;  and  in  February,  1862, 
he  little  dreamed  of  the  proclamation^  he 
was  to  issue  in  the  September  and  Jan- 
nary  following.  Perhaps  that  slowness 
and  reluctance  were  well,  for  thereby  it 
was  given  to  this  people  to  work  out 
their  own  salvation,  rather  than  to  be 
saved  by  any  chief  or  prophet. 

Notwithstanding  the  plan  of  superin- 
tendents was  accepted,  there  were  no 
funds  wherewith  to  pay  them.  At  this 
stage  the  "  Educational  Commission,'*  or- 
ganized in  Boston  on  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  the  "  Freedmen's  Relief  As- 
sociation," organized  in  New  York  on 
the  20th  of  the  same  month,  gallantly 
volunteered  to  pay  both  superintendents 
and  teachers,  and  did  so  until  July  1st, 
when  the  Grovemment,  having  derived  a 
fund  from  the  sale  of  confiscated  cotton 
left  in  the  territory  by  the  Rebels,  under- 
took the  payment  of  the  superintendents, 
the  two  societies,  together  with  another 
oi^ganized  in  Philadelphia  on  the  Sd  of 
March,  and  called  the  ''  Port  Royal  Re- 
lief Committee,"  provi(Ung  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  teachers. 

When  these  voltmtary  associations 
sprang  into  being  to  save  an  enterprise 
which  otherwise  must  have  failed,  no 
authoritative  assurance  had  been  given 
as  to  the  legal  condition  of  the  negroes. 
The  Secretary,  in  a  letter  to  the  agent, 
had  said,  that,  after  being  received  in- 
to our  service,  they  could  not,  without 
great  injustice,  be  restored  to  their  mas- 
ters, and  should  therefore  be  fitted  to  be- 
come self-supporting  citizens.  The  Presi- 
dent was  reported  to  have  said  freely,  in 
private,  that  negroes  who  were  within 
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our  lines,  and  had  been  employed  by  the 
Government,  should  be  protected  in  their 
freedom.  No  ofiicial  assurance  of  this 
had,  however,  been  given;  and  its  ab- 
sence disturbed  the  societies  in  their  for- 
mation. At  one  meeting  of  the  Boston 
society  action  was  temporarily  arrested 
by  the  expression  of  an  opinion  by  a  gen- 
tleman present,  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence showing  that  these  people,  when 
educated,  would  not  be  the  victims  of 
some  unhappy  ccxnpromise.  A  public 
meeting  in  Providence,  for  their  relief, 
is  said  to  have  broken  up  without  action, 
because  of  a  speech  from  a  fiirloughed 
officer  of  a  regiment  stationed  at  Fort 
Royal,  who  considered  such  a  result  the 
probable  one.  But  the  societies,  on  re- 
flection, wisely  determined  to  do  what 
they  could  to  prepare  them  to  become 
self-supporting  citizens,  in  the  belief,  that, 
when  they  had  become  such,  no  Govern- 
ment could  ever  be  found  base  enough  to 
turn  its  back  upon  them.  These  associa- 
tions, it  should  be  stated,  have  been  man- 
aged by  persons  of  much  consideration  in 
their  respective  communities,  of  unosten- 
tatious philanthropy,  but  of  energetic  and 
practical  benevolence,  hardly  one  of  whom 
has  ever  filled  or  been  a  candidate  for  a 
political  office. 

There  was  a  pleasant  interview  at  this 
time  which  may  fitiy  be  mentioned.  The 
venerable  Josiah  Quincy,  just  entered  on 
his  ninety-first  year,  hearing  of  the  enters 
prise,  deored  to  see  one  who  had  charge 
of  it.  I  went  to  his  chamber,  where  he 
had  been  confined  to  his  bed  for  many 
weeks  with  a  fractured  limb.  He  talked 
like  a  patriot  who  read  the  hour  and  its 
duty.  He  folt  troubled  lest  adequate 
power  had  not  been  given  to  protect  the 
enterprise,  —  said  that  but  for  his  disa- 
bility he  should  be  glad  to  write  some- 
thing about  it,  but  that  he  was  living 
"  the  ^tscript  of  his  life" ;  and  as  we 
parted,  he  gave  his  hearty  benediction  to 
the  work  and  to  myself.  Restored  in  a 
measure  to  activity,  he  is  still  spared  to  the 
generation  which  fondly  cherishes  his  old 
age ;  and  recentiy,  at  the  organization  of 
the  Union  Club,  he  read  to  his  fellow-citi- 
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C6D8}  gathering  close  about  him  and  hang^ 
ing  on  his  speech,  words  of  counsel  and 
encouragement. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8d  of  March, 
1862,  the  first  delegati<»i  of  superintend- 
ents and  teachers,  fifty -three  in  all,  of 
whom  twelve  were  women,  left  the  har- 
bor of  New  York,  on  board  the  United 
States  steam-transport  Atlantic,  arriving 
at  Beaufort  on  the  9th.  It  was  a  voy- 
age never  to  be  forgotten.  The  enter- 
prise was  new  and  strange,  and  it  was 
not  easy  to  predict  its  future.  Success 
or  defeat  might  be  in  store  for  us;  and 
we  could  only  trust  in  God  that  our 
strength  would  be  equal  to  our  respon- 
sibilities. As  the  colonists  approached  the 
shores  of  South  Carolina,  they  were  ad- 
dressed by  the  agent  in  charge,  who  told 
them  the  little  he  had  learned  of  their 
duties,  enjoined  patience  and  humanity, 
impressed  on  them  the  greatness  of  their 
work,  the  results  of  which  were  to  cheer 
or  dishearten  good  men,  to  settle,  per- 
haps, one  way  or  the  other,  the  social 
problem  of  the  age, — assuring  them  that 
never  did  a  vessel  bear  a  colony  on  a 
nobler  mission,  not  even  the  Mayflower, 
when  she  conveyed  the  Pilgrims  to  Ply- 
mouth, that  it  would  be  a  poorly  written 
history  which  should  omit  their  individ- 
ual names,  and  that,  if  faithful  to  their 
trust,  there  would  come  tathem  the  higb- 
est  of  all  recognitions  ever  accorded  to 
angels  or  to  men,  in  this  life  or  the  next, 
•^^^  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the 
least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.'' 

This  first  delegation  of  superintendents 
and  teachers  were  distributed  during  the 
first  fortnight  after  their  arrival  at  Beau- 
fort, and  at  its  close  they  had  all  reached 
their  appointed  posts.  They  took  their 
quarters  in  the  deserted  houses  of  the 
planters.  These  had  all  left  on  the  ar- 
rival of  our  army,  only  four  white  men, 
citizens  of  South  Carolina,  remaining, 
and  none  of  those  being  slaveholders, 
except  one,  who  had  only  two  or  three 
slaves.  Our  operations  were,  therefore, 
not  interfered  with  by  landed  proprietors 
who  were  loyal  or  pretended  to  be  so. 
The  negroes  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been 


without  persons  to  guide  and  care  for 
them,  and  had  been  exposed  to  the  care- 
less and  conflicting  talk  of  soldiers  who 
chanced  to  meet  them.  They  were  also 
brought  in  connection  with  some  em- 
playds  of  the  Government,  engaged  in 
the  collection  of  cotttm  found  upon  the 
plantations,  none  of  whom  were  doing 
anything  for  their  education,  and  most 
of  whom  were  in  favor  of  leasing  the 
plantations  and  the  negroes  upon  them 
as  adscripd  gUbas^  looking  forward  to  their 
restoration  to  their  masters  at  the  close 
of  ^e  war.  They  were  uncertain  as  to  the 
intentions  of  the  Yankees,  and  were  won- 
dering at  the  confusion,  as  they  called  it. 
They  were  beginning  to  plant  com  in 
their  patches,  but  were  disinclined  to 
plant  cotton,  regarding  it  as  a  badge  of 
servitude.  No  schools  had  been  opened, 
except  one  at  Beaufort,  which  had  been 
kept  a  few  weeks  by  two  fi'eedmen,  one 
bearing  the  name  of  John  Milton,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Peck.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  detail  the  obstacles  we 
met  with,  one  after  another  overcome,  — 
the  calumnies  and  even  personal  violence 
to  which  we  were  subjected.  These  things 
occurred  at  an  early  period  of  our  strug- 
gle, when  the  nation  was  groping  its  way 
to  light,  and  are  not  likely  to  occur  again. 
Let  unworthy  men  sleep  in  the  oblivion 
they  deserve,  and  let  others  of  better  na- 
tures, who  were  then  blind,  but  now  see, 
not  be  taunted  with  their  inconsiderate 
acts.  The  nickname  of  Gibeonites,  ap* 
plied  to  the  colonists,  may,  however,  be 
fitly  remembered.  It  may  now  justly 
claim  rank  with  the  honored  titles  of 
Puritan  and  Methodist  The  higher  offi- 
cers of  the  army  were  uniformly  respect- 
ful and  disposed  to  cooperation.  One  of 
these  may  properly  be  mentioned.  Our 
most  important  operations  were  in  the 
district  under  the  command  of  Brigadier- 
General  Isaac  I.  Stevens,  an  officer  whose 
convictions  were  not  supposed  to  be  fa- 
vorable to  the  enterprise,  and  who,  dur- 
ing the  political  contest  of  1860,  had  been 
the  chairman  of  the  National  Breckin- 
ridge Committee.  But  such  was  his  hon- 
or as  a  gentleman,  and  his  sense  of  the 
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duty  of  sabordination  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Gorenunent,  that  his  personal  cour- 
tesies and  official  aid  were  never  want- 
ing. He  received  his  mortal  wound  at 
Chantilly,  Virginia,  on  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember following,  and  a  braver  and  abler 
officer  has  not  fallen  in  the  service. 

Notwithstanding  om*  woric  was  com- 
menced six  weeks  too  late,  and  other  hin- 
drances occurred,  detailed  in  the  second 
report  of  the  agent,  some  eight  thousand 
acres  of  esculents,  —  a  fair  sapply  of  food, 
— and  some  firar  thousand  five  hundred 
acres  of  cotton  (after  a  deduction  for 
over-estimates)  were  planted.  This  was 
done  upon  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
plantations,  on  which  were  nine  thousand 
and  fifty  people,  of  whom  four  thousand 
four  hundred  and  twenty-nine  were  field- 
hands,  made  up  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  equivalent,  in  the  usual 
classification  and  estimate  of  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  laborers,  to  three  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  five  and  one- 
half  full  hands.  The  cotton -crop  pro- 
duced will  not  exceed  sixty-five  thousand 
pounds  of  ginned  cotton.  Work  enough 
was  done  to  have  produced  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  ordinary  times;  but 
the  immaturity  of  the  pod,  resulting  fit)m 
the  lateness  of  the  planting,  exxx)8ed  it 
to  the  ravages  of  the  frost  and  the  worm. 
Troops  being  ordered  North,  after  the  dis- 
asters of  the  Peninsular  campaign,  Edisto 
was  evacuated  in  the  middle  of  July,  and 
thus  one  thousand  acres  of  esculents,  and 
nearly  seven  hundred  acres  of  cotton,  the 
cultivation  of  which  had  been  finished, 
were  abandoned.  In  the  autumn,  Major- 
General  Mitchell  required  forty  tons  of 
com -fodder  and  seventy -eight  thousand 
pounds  of  com  in  the  ear,  for  army-forage. 
These  are  but  8(»ne  of  the  adverse  influ- 
ences to  which  the  agricultural  opera- 
tions were  subjected. 

It  is  fitting  here  that  I  should  bear 
my  testimony  to  the  superintendents  and 
teachers  commissioned  by  the  associa- 
tions. There  was  as  high  a  purpose  and 
devotion  among  them  as  in  any  colony 
that  eyer  went  forth  to  bear  the  evangel  of 
civilization.    Among  them  were  some  of 


the  choicest  young  men  of  New  England, 
firesh  from  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Brown, 
fircmi  the  divinity-schools  of  Andover  and 
Cambridge, — men  of  practical  talent  and 
experience.  There  were  some  of  whom 
the  world  was  scarce  worthy,  and  to 
whom,  whether  they  so^  among  the  liv- 
ing or  the  dead,  I  delight  to  pay  the 
tribute  of  my  respect  and  admiration. 

Four  of  the  original  delegation  have 
died.  William  S.  Clark  died  at  Boston, 
April  25th,  1868,  a  consumptive  when 
he  entered  on  the  work,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  six  months  befbre  his 
death.  He  was  a  faithful  and  conscien- 
tious teacher.  Though  so  many  months 
had  passed  since  he  left  these  labors, 
their  fascination  was  such  that  he  dwelt 
fondly  upon  them  in  his  last  da3rs. 

The  colony  was  first  broken  by  the 
death  of  Francis  E.  Barnard,  at  8t  He- 
lena Island,  October  18th,  1862.  He 
was  devoted,  enthusiastic,  —  and  though 
not  fitted,  as  it  at  first  appeared,  for  ti^e 
practical  duties  of  a  superintendent,  yet 
even  in  this  respect  disappointing  me  en- 
tirely. He  was  an  evangelist,  also,  and 
he  preached  witii  more  unction  than  any 
other  tiie  gospel  of  fireedom,  —  always, 
however,  enforcing  the  duties  of  industry 
and  sel^restraint  He  was  never  sad,  but 
always  buoyant  and  trustfol.  He  and 
a  comrade  were  the  first  to  be  separat- 
ed fix)m  the  company,  while  at  Hilton 
Head,  and  befbre  the  rest  went  to  Bean- 
fort,  —  being  assigned  to  Edisto,  which 
had  been  occupied  less  than  a  month, 
and  was  a  remote  and  exposed  point; 
but  he  went  fearlessly  and  without  ques- 
tion. The  evacuation  of  Edisto  in  Ju- 
ly, the  heat,  and  the  labor  inyolvcd  in 
bringing  away  and  settling  his  peo|de 
at  the  village  on  St.  Helena  Island,  a 
summer  resort  of  the  former  residents, 
where  were  some  fifty  racant  houses, 
were  too  much  for  him.  His  excessive 
exertions  brought  on  malarious  fover. 
This  produced  an  unnatural  excitement, 
and  at  mid -day,  under  a  hot  sun,  he 
rode  about  to  attend  to  his  people.  He 
died,  —  men,  women,  and  children,  for 
whom  he  had  toiled,  filling  the  house  with 
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thw  sobs  during  his  depaxiing  hours. 
His  funeral  was  thronged  by  them,  his 
coffin  strewn  with  Aowers  which  they 
and  his  comrades  had  plucked,  and  then 
his  remains  were  borne  to  his  native 
town,  where  burial-rites  were  again  per- 
formed in  the  old  church  of  Dorchester. 
Bead  his  published  journal,  and  find  how 
a  noble  youth  can  live  fourscore  years  in 
a  little  more  than  one  score.  One  high 
priyilege  was  accorded  to  him.  He  liv- 
ed to  hear  of  the  immortal  edict  of  the 
twenty-second  of  September,  by  which 
the  fireedom  of  his  people  was  to  be  se- 
cured for  all  time  to  come. 

Samuel  D.  Phillips  was  a  young  man 
of  much  religious  feeling,  though  he  nev- 
er advertised  himself  as  having  it,  and 
a  devout  communicant  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  He  was  a  gentleman  bom  and 
bred,  inheriting  the  quality  as  well  as 
adding  to  it  by  self-discipline.  He  had 
good  business -capacity,  never  complain- 
ed of  inconveniences,  was  humane,  yet 
not  misled  by  sentiment,  and  he  gave 
more  of  his  time,  otherwise  unoccupied, 
to  teaching  than  ahnost  any  other  super* 
intendent.  I  was  recently  asking  the 
most  advanced  pupils  of  a  school  on  St. 
Helena  who  first  taught  them  their  let- 
ters, and  the  frequent  answer  was,  **  Mr. 
Phillips."  He  was  at  home  in  the  au- 
tumn for  a  vacation,  was  at  the  funeral 
of  Barnard  in  Dorchester,  and  though 
at  the  time  in  imperfect  health,  he  hast- 
ened back  to  his  charge,  feeling  that  the 
death  of  Barnard,  whose  district  was  the 
same  as  his  own,  rendered  his  immediate 
return  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  his 
people.  He  went, — but  his  health  nev- 
er came  back  to  him.  His  quarters  were 
in  the  same  house  where  Barnard  had 
died,  and  in  a  few  days,  on  the  5th  of 
December,  he  followed  him.  He  was 
tended  in  his  sickness  by  the  negroes, 
and  one  day,  having  asked  that  his  pillow 
might  be  turned,  he  uttered  the  words, 
«*  Thank  God,''  and  died.  There  was 
the  same  grief  as  at  Barnard's  death, 
the  same  funeral-rites  at  the  St.  Hele- 
na Church,  and  his  remains  were  borne 
North  to  bereaved  relatives. 


Daniel  Bowe  was  an  alumnus  of  Tale 
College,  and  a  student  of  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  not  yet  graduat- 
ed when  he  turned  from  his  professional 
studies  at  the  summons  of  Christian  duty. 
He  Labored  fiuthfully  as  a  superintend- 
ent, looking  after  the  phyacal,  moral, 
and  educational  interests  of  his  people. 
He  had  a  difficult  post,  was  overburdened 
with  labor,  and  perhaps  had  not  the  Acui- 
ty of  taking  as  good  care  of  himself  as 
was  even  consistent  with  his  duties.  He 
came  home  in  the  summer,  commended 
the  enterprise  and  his  people  to  the  cit- 
izens and  students  of  Andover,  and  re- 
turned. He  afterwards  fell  ill,  and,  again 
coming  North,  died  October  SOth,  a  few 
days  after  reaching  New  York.  The 
^  young  woman  who  was  betrothed  to  him, 
but  whom  he  did  not  live  to  wed,  has  nnce 
his  death  sought  this  field  of  labor;  and 
on  my  recent  visit  I  found  her  upon  the 
plantation  where  he  had  resided,  teaching 
the  children  whom  he  had  first  taught, 
and  whose  parents  he  had  guided  to  firee- 
dom.  Truly,  the  age  of  Christian  ro- 
mance has  not  passed  away  I 

On  the  first  of  July,  1862,  the  admin- 
istration of  affairs  at  Port  Royal  having 
been  transferred  fi-om  the  Treasury  to 
the  War  Department,  the  charge  of  the 
freedmen  passed  into  the  hands  of  Brig- 
adier-General Rufus  Saxton,  a  native 
of  Massachusetts,  who  in  childhood  had 
breathed  the  free  air  of  the  valley  of 
the  Connecticut,  a  man  of  sincere  and 
humane  nature ;  and  under  his  wise  and 
benevolent  care  they  still  remain.  The 
Sea  Islands,  and  also  Femandina  and 
St  Augustine  in  Florida,  are  within  our 
lines  in  the  Department  of  the  South, 
and  some  sixteen  or  eighteen  thousand 
negroes  are  supposed  to  be  under  his 
jurisdiction. 

The  negroes  of  the  Sea  Islands,  when 
found  by  us,  had  become  an  abject  race, 
more  docile  and  submissive  than  those 
of  any  other  locality.  The  native  Afri- 
can was  of  a  fierce  and  mettlesome  tem- 
per, sullen  and  untamable.  The  master 
was  obliged  to  abate  scNnething  of  the 
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usual  rigor  in  dealing  with  the  import- 
ed alayes.  A  tax-commissioner,  now  at 
Port  Royal,  and  formerly  a  resident  of 
Sooth  Carolina,  told  me  that  a  native 
African  belonging  to  his  father,  though  a 
faithful  man,  would  perpetually  insist  on 
doing  his  work  in  his  own  way,  and  be- 
ing asked  the  threatening  question,  '*  A'n't 
you  going  to  mind  ?  "  would  answer,  with 
spirit,  "  No,  a'n't  gwine  to !  '*  and  the 
master  desisted.  Severe  discipline  drove 
the  natives  to  the  wilderness,  or  involved 
a  mutilation  of  person  which  destroyed 
their  value  for  proprietary  purposes.  In 
1816,  eight  hundred  of  these  refugees 
were  living  free  in  the  swamps  and  ever- 
glades of  Florida.  There  the  ancestors 
of  some  of  ihem  had  lived  ever  since  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  rear- 
ing families,  carrying  on  farms,  and  rais- 
ing cattle.  They  had  two  hundred  and 
fifly  men  fit  to  bear  arms,  led  by  chiefs 
brave  and  skilful.  The  story  of  the  Ex- 
iles of  Florida  is  one  of  painful  interest 
The  testimony  of  officers  of  the  army  who 
served  against  them  is,  that  they  were 
more  dangerous  enemies  than  the  In- 
dians, fighting  the  most  skilfully  and 
standing  the  longest.  The  tax-commis- 
sioner before  referred  to,  who  was  a  res- 
ident of  Charleston  during  the  trial  and 
execution  of  the  confederates  of  Denmark 
Yesey,  relates  that  one  of  the  native 
Africans,  when  called  to  answer  to  the 
chaise  against  him,  haughtily  responded, 
—  *'  /  was  a  prince  in  my  country,  and 
have  as  much  right  to  he  free  as  you  !  " 
The  Carolinians  were  so  awe  -  struck  by 
his  defiance  that  they  transported  him. 
Another,  at  the  execution,  turned  in- 
dignantly to  a  comrade  about  to  speak, 
and  said,  ** Die  silent,  as  I  do! "  and 
the  man  hushed.  The  early  newspapers 
of  Georgia  recount  the  disturbances  on 
the  plantations  occasioned  by  these  na- 
tive Africans,  and  even  by  their  chil- 
dren, being  not  until  the  third  genera- 
tion rednced  to  obedient  slaves. 

Nowhere  has  the  deterioration  of  the 
Begroes  fi^m  their  native  manhood  been 
carried  so  far  as  on  these  Sea  Islands,  — 
a  deterioration  due  to  their  isolation  from 


the  excitements  of  more  populous  districts,' 
the  constant  surveillance  of  the  overseers, 
and  their  intennamage  with  each  oth- 
er, involving  a  physical  degeneracy  with 
which  inexorable  Nature  punishes  diso- 
bedience to  her  laws.  The  population 
with  its  natural  increase  was  sufficient  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  under  existing 
modes,  and  therefore  no  fresh  blood  was 
admitted,  such  as  is  found  pouring  from 
the  Border  States  into  the  sugar  and  cot- 
ton regions  of  the  Southwest.  This  un- 
manning and  depravation  of  the  native 
character  had  been  carried  so  far,  that  the 
special  agent,  on  his  first  exploration,  in 
January,  1862,  was  obl^ed  to  confess  the 
existence  of  a  general  disinclination  to 
military  service  on  the  part  of  the  ne- 
groes; though  it  is  true  that  even  then 
instances  of  courage  and  adventure  sp- 
peared,  which  indicated  that  the  more 
manly  feeling  was  only  latent,  to  be  de- 
veloped under  the  inspiration  of  events. 
And  so,  let  us  rejoice,  it  has  been.  Yon 
may  think  yourself  wise,  as  you  note  the 
docility  of  a  subject  race ;  but  in  vain 
will  you  attempt  to  study  it  until  the 
burden  is  lifted.  The  slave  is  unknown 
to  all,  even  to  himself,  while  the  bondage 
lasts.  Nature  is  ever  a  kind  mother. 
She  soothes  us  with  her  deceits,  not  in 
surgery  alone,  when  the  sufierer,  else 
writhing  in  pain,  is  transported  with  the 
sweet  delirium,  but  she  withholds  from 
the  spirit  the  sight  of  her  divinity  until 
her  opportunity  has  come.  Not  even 
Tocqueville  or  Olmsted,  much  leas  the 
master,  can  measure  the  capacities  and 
possibilities  of  the  slave,  until  the  slave 
himself  is  transmuted  to  a  man. 

My  recent  visit  to  Port  Royal  extend- 
ed from  March  25th  to  May  10th.  It 
was  pleasant  to  meet  the  first  colonists, 
who  still  toiled  at  their  posts,  and  special- 
ly grateful  to  receive  the  welcome  of  the 
freedmen,  and  to  note  the  progress  they 
had  made.  There  were  interesting  scenes 
to  fill  the  days.  I  saw  an  aged  negro, 
Csdsar  by  name,  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred years  old,  who  had  left  children  in 
Afirica,  when  stolen  away.    The  vicissi- 
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tudes  of  sncli  a  life  were  striking, — a  free 
savage  in  the  wilds  of  his  native  land,  a 
prisoner  on  a  slave-ship,  then  for  long 
years  a  toiling  slave,  now  again  a  freeman 
under  the  benign  edict  of  the  President, 
—  his  life  covering  an  historic  century. 
A  faithful  and  industrious  negro.  Old  Si* 
mon,  aa  we  called  him,  hearing  of  my 
arrival,  rode  over  to  see  me,  and  brought 
me  a  present  of  two  or  three  quarts  of 
pea-nuts  and  some  seventeen  eggs.  I  had 
an  interview  with  Don  Carlos,  whom  I 
bad  seen  in.  May,  1862,  at  £d]sto,  the 
faithful  attendant  upon  Barnard,  and  who 
had  been  both  with  him  and  Phillips  dur- 
ing their  last  hours,  —  now  not  less  than 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  early  in  life  a 
sLave  in  the  Alston  &mily,  where  he  had 
known  Theodosia  Burr,  the  daughter  of 
Aaron  Burr,  and  wife  of  Governor  Alston. 
He  talked  intelligently  upon  her  person- 
al history  and  her  mysterious  fate.  He 
had  known  John  Pierpont,  when  a  teach- 
er in  the  family  of  Colonel  Alston,  and 
accompanying  the  sons  on  their  way 
North  to  college  after  the  completion  of 
their  preparatory  studies.  Pierpont  was 
a  classmate  of  John  C.  Calhoun  at  Yale 
College,  and,  upon  graduating,  went 
South  as  a  private  tutor. 

Aunt  Phillis  was  not  likely  to  be  over- 
looked,—an  old  woman,  with  much  power 
of  expression,  living  on  the  plantation 
where  my  quarters  had  formerly  been. 
The  attack  on  Charleston  was  going  on, 
and  she  said,  **  If  you  're  as  long  beating 
Secesh  everywhere  as  you  have  been  in 
taking  the  town,  guess  it  '11  take  you 
some  time!"  Indeed,  the  negroes  had 
somewhat  less  confidence  in  our  power 
than  at  first,  on  account  of  our  not  hav- 
ing followed  up  the  capture  of  Bay  Point 
and  Hilton  Head.  The  same  quaint  old 
creature,  speaking  of  the  disregard  of  the 
masters  for  the  feelings  of  the  slaves,  said, 
with  much  emphasis,  "  They  thought  God 
was  dead ! " 

I  visited  Barnwell  Island,  the  only  plan- 
tation upon  which  is  that  of  Trescot,  for- 
merly Secretary  of  Legation  at  London, 
a  visit  to  whom  Russell  describes  in  his 
^  Diary."    But  the  mannon  is  not  now  as 


when  Russell  saw  it.  Its  large  library  is 
deposited  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
at  Washington.  Its  spacious  rooms  in  the 
fijvt  and  second  stories,  together  with  the 
attics,  are  all  filled  with  the  families  of 
negro  refugees.  From  this  point,  looking 
across  the  water,  we  could  see  a  cavalr}'- 
picket  of  the  Rebels.  The  superintend- 
ent who  had  charge  of  the  plantation,  and 
accompanied  me,  was  Charles  Follen,  an 
inherited  name,  linked  with  the  struggles 
for  freedom  in  both  hemispheres. 

The  negro  graveyards  occasionally  at- 
tracted me  fr(nn  the  road.  They  are 
usually  in  an  open  field,  under  a  clump 
of  some  dozen  or  twenty  trees,  perhaps 
liveK>ak8,  and  not  fenced.  There  may  be 
fifty  or  a  hundred  graves,  marked  only 
by  sticks  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  high 
and  about  as  large  as  the  wrist.  Mr.  Olm- 
sted saw  some  stones  in  a  negro  grave- 
yard at  Savannah,  erected  by  the  slaves, 
and  bearing  rather  illiterate  inscriptions ; 
but  I  never  succeeded  in  finding  any  but 
wooden  memorials,  not  even  at  Beaufort. 
Only  in  one  case  could  I  find  an  inscrip- 
tion, and  that  was  in  a  burial-place  on 
Ladies  Island.  There  was  a  board  at 
the  head  of  the  grave,  shaped  something 
like  an  ordinary  gravestone,  about  three 
feet  high  and  six  inches  wide.  The  in- 
scription was  as  follows :  — 

OLd  Jiw 
de  PArt  his 
Life  on  the 

2  of  WAT 

Re  "St  frow 
LAuer 

On  the  foot-board  were  these  words :  — 

Well 
dow  N. 

The  rude  artist  was  Kit,  the  son  of  the 
old  man.  He  can  read,  and  also  write 
a  littie,  and,  like  his  deceased  father,  is  a 
negro  preacher.  He  said  that  l^e  used  to 
carry  his  father  in  his  arms  in  histoid  age, 
—  that  the  old  man  had  no  pain,  and,  as 
the  son  expressed  it,  '^sunk  in  years." 
I  inquired  of  Kit  concerning  seyeral  of 
the  graves ;  and  I  found,  by  his  intelli- 
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gent  answers,  that  their  tenants  were 
dispoeed  in  families  and  were  known. 
These  lowly  burial-places,  for  which  art 
has  done  nothing,  are  not  without  a  fas- 
cination, and  in  some  hours  of  life  they 
take  a  faster  hold  on  the  sentiments  than 
more  imposing  cemeteries,  adorned  with 
shafts  of  marble  and  granite,  and  rich  in 
illustrious  dead. 

There  were  some  superstitions  among 
the  people,  perhaps  of  African  origin, 
which  the  teachers  had  detected,  such  as 
a  belief  in  hags  as  evil  spirits,  and  in  a 
kind  of  witchcraft  which  only  certain 
persons  can  cure.  They  have  a  super- 
stition, that,  when  you  take  up  and  re- 
move a  sleeping  child,  you  must  call  its 
spirit,  else  it  will  cry,  on  awaking,  until 
you  have  taken  it  back  to  the  same  place 
and  invoked  its  spirit  They  believe  that 
turning  an  alligator  on  his  back  will  bring 
rain ;  and  they  will  not  talk  about  one 
when  in  a  boat,  lest  a  storm  should  there- 
by be  brought  on. 

But  the  features  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  freedmen  bearing  directly  on 
the  solution  of  the  social  problem  de- 
serve most  consideration. 

And,  first,  as  to  education.  There  are 
more  than  thirty  schools  in  the  territory, 
conducted  by  as  many  as  forty  or  forty- 
five  teachers,  who  are  commissioned  by 
the  three  associations  in  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia,  and  by  the 
American  Missionary  Association.  They 
have  an  average  attendance  of  two  thou- 
sand pupils,  and  are  more  or  less  fre- 
quented by  an  additional  thousand.  The 
ages  of  the  scholars  range  in  the  main 
fix)m  eight  to  twelve  years.  They  did  not 
know  even  their  letters  prior  to  a  year 
ago  last  March,  except  those  who  were 
being  taught  in  the  single  school  at  Beau- 
fort already  referred  to,  which  had  been 
going  on  for  a  few  weeks.  Very  many 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  for  instruc- 
tion till  weeks  and  even  months  afler. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1862 
there  were  not  more  than  a  dozen  schools, 
and  these  were  much  interrupted  by  the 
heat,  and  by  the  necessity  of  assigning 


at  times  some  of  the  teachers  to  act  ad 
superintendents.  Teachers  came  for  a 
brief  time,  and  upon  its  expiration,  or  for 
other  cause,  returned  home,  leaving  the 
schools  to  be  broken  up.  It  was  not  un- 
til October  or  NovemW  that  the  educa- 
tional arrangements  were  put  into  much 
shape ;  and  they  are  still  but  imperfect- 
ly organized.  In  some  localities  there  is 
as  yet  no  teacher,  and  this  because  the 
associations  have  not  had  the  funds  where- 
with to  provide  one. 

I  visited  ten  of  the  schools,  and  con- 
versed with  the  teachers  of  others.  There 
were,  it  may  be  noted,  some  mixed  bloods 
in  the  schools  of  the  town  of  Beaufort, — 
ten  in  a  school  of  ninety,  thirteen  in  an- 
other of  sixty-four,  and  twenty  in  anothr 
er  of  seventy.  In  the  schools  on  the 
plantations  there  were  never  more  than 
half  a  dozen  in  one  school,  in  some  cases 
but  two  or  three,  and  in  others  none. 

The  advanced  classes  were  reading  sun- 
pie  stories  and  didactic  passages  in  the  or- 
dinary school-books,  as  Hillard's  Second 
Primary  Reader,  Willson's  Second  Read- 
er, and  others  of  similar  grade.  Those 
who  had  enjoyed  a  briefer  period  of  in- 
struction were  reading  short  sentences  or 
learning  the  alphabet.  In  several  of  the 
schools  a  class  was  engaged  on  an  ele- 
mentary lesson  in  arithmetic,  geography, 
or  writing.  The  eagerness  for  knowledge 
and  the  facility  of  acquisition  displayed 
in  the  beginning  had  not  abated. 

On  the  25  th  of  March  I  visited  a  school 
at  the  Central  Baptist  Church  on  St. 
Helena  Island,  built  in  1855,  shaded  by 
lofty  live-oak  trees,  with  the  long,  pendu- 
lous moss  everywhere  hanging  from  their 
wide-spreading  branches,  and  surround- 
ed by  the  gravestones  of  the  former  pro- 
prietors, which  bear  the  ever -recurring 
names  of  Fripp  and  Chaplin.  This  school 
was  opened  in  September  last,  but  many 
of  the  pupils  had  received  some  instruc- 
tion before.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  children  were  present  on  my  first 
visit,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-five  on 
my  second,  which  was  a  few  days  lat^r. 
Like  most  of  the  schools  on  the  planta- 
tions, it  opened  at  noon  and  closed  at 
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three  o'clock,  leaving  tKe  forenoon  for 
the  children  to  work  in  the  field  or  per- 
form other  flenrice  in  which  they  could  be 
useful.  One  class,  of  twelve  pupils,  read 
page  70th  in  Willson's  Reader,  on  "  Go- 
ing Away."  ,  They  had  not  read  the  pas- 
sage before,  and  they  went  through  it 
with  little  spelling  or  hesitation.  Xhey 
had  recited  the  first  thirty  pages  of 
Towle's  Speller,  and  the  multiplication- 
table  as  high  as  fives,  and  were  commen- 
cing the  sixes.  A  few  of  the  scholars, 
the  youngest,  or  those  who  had  come 
latest  to  the  school,  were  learning  the 
alphabet  At  the  close  of  the  school, 
they  recited  in  concert  the  Psalm,  "  The 
Lord  is  my  shepherd,**  requiring  prompt- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  some  of  the 
verses.  They  sang  with  much  spirit 
hymns  which  had  been  taught  them  by 
the  teachers,  as,  — 


also, — 


"  My  country,  *t  is  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty  " ; 

"  Sound  the  loud  timbrel '» 


also,  Whittier's  new  song,  written  ex- 
pressly for  this  school,  the  closing  stan- 
zas of  which  are,  — 

"  The  very  oaks  arc  greener  clad, 

The  waters  brighter  smile ; 

Oh,  never  shone  a  day  so  glad 

On  sweet  St  Helen's  Isle ! 

**  For  none  in  all  the  world  before 
Were  ever  glad  as  we,  — 
We  *re  free  on  Carolina's  shore, 
We  *re  all  at  home  and  free !  " 

Never  has  that  pure  Muse,  which  has 
sung  only  of  truth  and  right,  as  the  high- 
est beauty  and  noblest  art,  been  conse- 
crated to  a  better  service  than  to  write 
the  songs  of  praise  for  these  little  chil- 
dren, chattels  no  longer,  whom  the  Sav- 
iour, were  he  now  to  walk  on  earth, 
would  bless  as  his  own. 

The  prevalent  song,  however,  heard 
in  every  school,  in  church,  and  by  the 
way-side,  is  that  of"  John  Brown,**  which 
very  much  amuses  our  white  soldiers,  par- 
ticularly when  the  singers  roll  out, — 
'  We  '11  hang  Je£f  Davis  on  a  sour  apple  ti«e  I  '* 


The  children  also  sang  their  own  songs, 
as,— 

"  In  de  momin'  when  I  rise, 
Tell  my  Jesus,  Huddy  oh?  • 
In  de  momin'  when  I  rise. 
Tell  my  Jesus,  Huddy  oh  ? 

"  I  wash  my  hands  in  de  momin*  glor^', 
Tell  my  Jesus,  Huddy  oh  ? 
I  wash  my  hands  in  de  momin'  glorr, 
Tell  my  Jesus,  Huddy  oh? 

"  Pray,  Tony,  pray,  boy,  you  got  de  order, 
Tell  my  Jesus,  Huddy  oh? 
Pray,  Tony,  pray,  boy,  you  got  de  order, 
Tell  my  Jesus,  Huddy  oh  ? 

"  Pray,  Rosy,  pray,  gal,"  etc 

Also, — 

"  I  would  not  let  you  go,  my  Lord, 
I  would  not  let  you  go, 
I  would  not  let  you  go,  my  Lord, 
I  would  not  let  you  go. 

"  Dere  's  room  enough,  dere  's  room  enough, 
Dere   's   room   enough  in   de   heab'nly 
groun', 
Dere  *s  room  enough,  dere's  room  enough, 
I  can't  stay  behin'. 

*'  I  can't  stay  behin',  my  Lord, 
I  can't  stay  behin', 
I  can't  stay  behin',  my  Lord, 
I  can't  stay  behin'. 

**  De  angels  march  all  roun*  de  trone, 
Pj^  angels  march  all  ronn'  de  trone, 
De  angels  march  all  roun'  de  trone, 
I  can't  stay  behin'. 

**I  can't  stay  behin',  my  Lord, 
I  can't  stay  behin', 
I  can't  stay  behin',  my  Lord, 
I  can't  stay  behin'. 

"  Dere  's  room  enough,"  etc. 

Other  songs  of  the  negroes  are  com- 
mon, as, "  The  Wrestling  Jacob,** "  Down 
in  the  lonesome  valley,"  **  Roll,  Jordan, 
roll,**  "Heab'n  shdl-a  be  my  home." 
Russell's  ^* Diary"  gives  an  account  of 
these  songs,  as  he  heard  them  in  his  even- 
ing row  over  Broad  River,  on  his  way  to 
Trescot's  estate. 

One  of  the  teachers  of  this  school  is  an 
accomplished  woman  fi^om  Philadelphia. 

•  How  d*  f  do? 
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Another  is  from  Newport,  Bhode  Island, 
where  she  had  prepared  herself  for  this 
work  by  benevolent  labors  in  teaching 
poor  children.  The  third  is  a  young  wom- 
an of  African  descent,  of  olive  complexion, 
finely  cultured,  and  attuned  to  all  beau- 
tiful sympathies,  of  gentle  address,  and, 
what  was  specially  noticeable,  not  pos- 
sessed with  an  overwrought  consciousness 
of  her  race.  She  had  read  the  best  books, 
and  naturally  and  gracefully  enriched  her 
conversation  with  them.  She  had  en- 
joyed the  friendship  of  Whittier;  had 
been  a  pupil  in  the  Grammar-School  of 
Salem,  then  in  the  State  Normal  School 
in  that  city,  then  a  teacher  in  one  of  the 
schools  for  white  children,  where  she  had 
received  only  the  kindest  treatment  both 
from  the  pupils  and  their  parents,  —  and 
let  this  be  spoken  to  the  honor  of  that  an- 
cient town.  She  had  refused  a  residence 
in  Europe,  where  a  better 'social  life  and 
leas  unpleasant  discrimination  awaited 
her,  for  she  would  not  dissever  herself 
from  the  fortunes  of  her  people;  and 
now,  not  with  a  superficial  sentiment, 
but  with  a  profound  purpose,  she  devotes 
herself  to  their  elevation. 

At  Coffin  Point,  on  St  Helena  Island, 
I  visited  a  school  kept  by  a  young  wom- 
an from  the  town  of  Milton,  Massachu- 
setts, **  the  child  of  parents  passed  into 
the  skies,"  whose  lives  have  both  been 
written  for  the  edification  of  the  Chris- 
tian world.  She  teaches  two  schools, 
at  different  hours  in  the  aflemoon,  and 
with  different  scholars  in  each.  One  class 
had  read  through  HIllard*s  Second  Pri- 
mary Reader,  and  were  on  a  review, 
reading  Lessons  19,  20,  and  21,  while  I 
was  present  Being  questioned  as  to 
the  subjects  of  the  lessons,  they  answer- 
ed intelligently.  They  recited  the  twos 
of  the  multiplication-table,  explained  nu- 
meral letters  and  figures  on  the  black- 
board, and  wrote  letters  and  figures  on 
slates.  Another  teacher  in  the  adjoining 
district,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  the 
son  of  a  well-known  Unitarian  clergyman 
of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  has  two 
schools,  in  one  of  which  a  class  of  three 
pupils  was  about  finisliing  Ellsworth's 


First  Progressive  Reader,  and  another, 
of  seven  pupils,  had  just  finished  Hil- 
lard's  Second  Primary  Reader.  Another 
teacher,  fix>m  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  same  island,  numbers  one  hun- 
dred pupils  in  his  two  schools.  He  ex- 
ercises a  class  in  elocution,  requiring 
the  same  sentence  to  be  repeated  with 
different  tones  and  inflections,  and  one 
could  not  but  remark  the  excellent  imi- 
tations. 

In  a  school  at  St  Helena  village,  where 
were  collected  the  Edisto  refugees,  nine- 
ty-two pupils  were  present  as  I  went 
in.  Two  ladies  were  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, assisted  by  Ned  Loyd  White,  a  col- 
ored man,  who  had  picked  up  clandes- 
tinely a  knowledge  of  reading  while  still 
a  slave.  One  class  of  boys  and  another 
of  girls  read  in  the  seventh  chapter  of 
St  John,  having  begun  this  Gospel  and 
gone  thus  far.  They  stumbled  a  little  on 
words  like  *'  unrighteousness  "  and  **  cir- 
cumcision"; otherwise  they  got  along 
very  welL  When  the  Edisto  refugees 
were  brought  here,  in  July,  1862,  Ned, 
who  is  about  forty  or  forty -five  years 
old,  and  Uncle  Cyrus,  a  man  of  seventy, 
who  also  could  read,  gathered  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  children  into  two  schools, 
and  taught  them  as  best  they  could  for 
five  months  until  teachers  were  provided 
by  the  societies.  Ned  has  since  receiv- 
ed a  donation  from  one  of  the  societies, 
and  is  now  regularly  employed  on  a 
salary.  A  woman  comes  to  one  of  the 
teachers  of  this  school  for  instruction  in 
the  evening,  afler  she  has  put  her  chil- 
dren to  bed.  She  had  become  interested 
in  learning  by  hearing  her  younger  sister 
read  when  she  came  home  from  school ; 
and  when  she  asked  to  be  taught,  she 
had  learned  from  this  sister  the  alphabet 
and  some  words  of  one  syllable.  Only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  adults  are,  how- 
ever, learning. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  I  visited  a  school 
on  Ladies  Island,  kept  in  a  small  church 
on  the  Eustis  estate,  and  taught  by  a 
young  woman  from  Sangston,  Massachu- 
setts. She  had  manifested  much  persist- 
ence in  going  to  this  field,  went  with  the 
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first  delegation,  and  still  keeps  the  scbool 
which  she  opened  in  March,  1862.  She 
taught  the  pupils  their  letters.  Sixty- 
six  were  present  on  the  day  of  my  vis- 
it. A  class  of  ten  pupils  read  the  story 
which  commences  on  page  86th  of  Hil- 
lard's  Second  Primary  Reader.  One  girl, 
Elsie,  a  full  black,  and  rather  ungainly 
withal,  read  so  rapidly  that  she  had  to 
be  checked,  —  the  only  case  of  such  fast 
reading  that  I  found.  She  assisted  the 
teacher  by  taking  the  beginners  to  a  cor- 
ner of  the  room  and  exercising  them  up- 
on an  alphabet  card,  requiring  them  to 
give  the  names  of  letters  taken  out  of 
their  regular  order,  and  with  the  letters 
making  words,  which  they  were  expected 
to  repeat  after  her.  One  class  recited 
in  Eaton's  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic ; 
and  two  or  three  scholars  with  a  rod 
pointed  out  the  states,  lakes,  and  large 
rivers  on  the  map  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  the  different  continents  on  the 
map  of  the  world,  as  they  were  called. 
I  saw  the  teacher  of  this  school  at  her 
residence,  late  in  the  aflemoon,  giving  fa- 
miliar instruction  to  some  ten  boys  and 
girls,  all  but  two  being  under  twelve 
years,  who  read  the  twenty-first  chapter 
of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  and  the  story 
of  Lazarus  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  St. 
John.  Elsie  was  one  of  these.  Seeing 
me  taking  notes,  she  looked  archly  at  the 
teacher,  and  whispered,  — "  He  's  put- 
ting me  in  the  book  ** ;  and  as  Elsie  guess- 
ed, so  I  do.  The  teacher  was  instruct- 
ing her  pupils  in  some  dates  and  facts 
which  have  had  much  to  do  with  our 
history.  The  questions  and  answers, 
in  which  all  the  pupils  joined,  were 
these:  — 

"  Where  were  slaves  first  brought  to 
this  country  ?  " 

"  Virginia." 

"When?" 

"  1620." 

"  Who  brought  them  ?  " 

"  Dutchmen." 

"  Who  came  the  same  year  to  Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts  ?  " 

"  Pilgrims." 

«  Did  they  bring  slaves  ?  " 


"Na" 

A  teacher  in  Beauf<»rt  put  these  ques- 
tions, to  which  answers  were  given  in 
a  loud  tone  by  the  wh(^e  school:  — 

"  What  country  do  you  live  in  ?  " 

"  United  States." 

"What  State?" 

"  South  Carolina." 

"  What  island  ?  " 

"  Port  Royal." 

"What  town?" 

"  Beaufort." 

"  Who  is  your  Governor  ?  " 

"  General  Saxton." 

"  Who  is  your  President  ?  " 

"  Abraham  Lincoln." 

"  What  has  he  done  for  you  ?  " 

"  He  's  fi«ed  us." 

There*  were  four  schools  in  the  town  of 
Beaufort,  all  of  which  I  visited,  each  hav- 
ing an  average  attendance  of  from  sixty 
to  ninety  pupils,  and  each  provided  with 
two  teachers.  In  some  of  them  writing 
was  taught  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  de- 
scribe them,  as  they  were  very  much  like 
the  others.  There  is,  besides,  at  Beaufort 
an  industrial  school,  which  meets  two  af- 
ternoons in  a  week,  and  is  conducted  by 
a  lady  fi^m  New  York,  with  some  dozen 
ladies  to  assist  her.  There  were  present, 
the  aflemoon  I  visited  it^  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  girls  from  six  to  twenty 
years  of  age,  all  plying  the  needle,  some 
with  pieces  of  patchwork,  and  others 
with  aprons,  pillow-cases,  or  handker- 
chiefs. 

Though  I  have  never  been  on  the 
school-committee,  I  accepted  invitations 
to  address  the  schools  on  these  visits,  and 
particularly  plied  the  pupils  with  ques- 
tions, so  as  to  catch  the  tone  of  their 
minds ;  and  I  have  rarely  heard  children 
answer  with  more  readiness  and  spirit 
We  had  a  dialogue  substantially  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"  Children,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
when  you  grow  up  ?  " 

"  Going  to  work,  Sir." 

"On  what?" 

"  Cotton  and  corn,  Sir." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
com?" 
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"Eafcit." 

"  What  are  70a  going  to  do  with  the 
cotton?" 

"  SeU  it.'' 

"  What  are  yon  going  to  do  with  the 
money  you  get  for  it  ?  " 

One  boy  answered  in  advance  of  the 
rest, — 

"  Put  it  in  my  pocket,  Sir." 

"  That  won't  do.  What 's  better  than 
that?" 

**  Buy  doihes,  Sir/' 

"  What  else  will  you  buy  ?  " 

"  Shoea,  Sir." 

"  What  else  are  you  going  to  do  with 
your  money  ?  " 

There  was  some  hesitation  at,  this  point. 
Then  the  question  was  put,  — 

**What  are  you  going  to  do  Sun- 
days?" 

"  Going  to  meeting." 

•'  What  are  you  gcnng  to  do  there  ?  " 

**  Going  to  sing." 

«*  What  else?" 

(<  Hear  the  parson." 

"  Who 's  going  to  pay  him  ?  " 

One  boy  said,  —  *'  Government  pays 
him";  but  the  rest  answered, — 

"We 'spays him." 

"Well,  when  you  grow  up,  you  '11 
probably  get  married,  as  other  people 
do,  and  you  'U  have  your  little  children ; 
now,  what  will  you  do  with  them  ?  " 

There  was  a  titter  at  this  question; 
but  the  general  response  came,^ 

"  Send  'em  to  school.  Sir." 
•     "  Well,  who  11  pay  the  teacher  ?  " 

"We 'spays him." 

One  who  listens  to  such  answers  can 
hardly  think  that  there  is  any  natural 
incapacity  in  these  children  to  acquire 
with  maturily  of  years  the  ideas  and  hab- 
its of  good  citizens. 

The  children  are  cheerful,  and,  in  most 
of  the  schools,  well-behaved,  except  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  keep  them  from  whisper- 
ing and  talking.  They  are  joyous,  and 
you  can  see  the  boys  after  school  pla3ring 
the  soldier,  with  corn-stalks  for  guns. 
The  memory  is  very  susceptible  in  them, 
—too  much  so,  perhaps,  as  it  is  ahead  of 
the  reasoning  faculty. 


The  labor  of  the  season  has  interrupt* 
ed  attendance  on  the  schools,  the  par- 
ents being  desirous  of  having  the  chil- 
dren aid  them  in  planting  and  cultivating 
their  crops,  and  it  not  being  thought  best 
to  allow  the  teaching  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  industrious  habits. 

A  few  freedmen,  who  had  picked  up 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  reading,  have 
assisted  our  teachers,  though  a  want  of 
proper  training  materially  detracts  from 
their  usefulness  in  this  respect.  Ned 
and  Uncle  Cyrus  have  already  been 
mentioned.  The  latter,  a  man  of  earnest 
piety,  has  died  nnce  my  visit.  Anthony 
kept  four  schools  on  Hilton  Head  Island 
last  summer  and  autumn,  bemg  paid  at 
first  by  the  superintendents,  and  after- 
wards by  the  negroes  themselves ;  but  in 
November  he  enlisted  in  the  negro  regi- 
ment. Hettie  was  another  of  these.  She 
assisted  Barnard  at  Edisto  last  spring, 
continued  to  teach  after  the  Edisto  peo- 
ple were  brought  to  St  Helena  village, 
and  one  day  brought  some  of  her  pupils 
to  the  school  at  the  Baptist  Church,  say- 
ing to  the  teachers  there  that  she  could 
carry  them  no  farther.  They  could  read 
their  letters  and  words  of  one  syllable. 
Hettie  had  belonged  to  a  planter  on  Wad- 
melaw  Island,  a  kind  old  gentleman,  a 
native  of  Rhode  Island,  and  about  the 
only  citizen  of  Charleston  who,  when 
Samuel  Hoar  went  on  his  mission  to 
South  Carcdina,  stood  up  boklly  for  his 
official  and  personal  protection.  Hettie 
had  been  taught  to  read  by  his  daughter ; 
and  let  this  be  remembered  to  the  honor 
of  the  young  woman. 

Such  are  the  general  features  of  the 
schools  as  they  met  my  eye.  The  most 
advanced  classes,  and  these  are  but  little 
ahead  of  the  rest,  can  read  simple  stories 
and  the  plainer  passages  of  Scripture; 
'  and  they  could  even  pursue  self-in- 
struction, if  the  schools  were  to  be  sus- 
pended. The  knowledge  they  have  thus 
gained  can  never  be  extirpated.  They 
could  read  with  much  profit  a  newspaper 
specially  prepared  for  them  and  adapted 
to  their  condition.  They  are  learning 
that  the  world  is  not  bounded  north 
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tyy  Charleston,  south  by  Savannah,  west 
by  Columbia,  and  east  by  the  sea,  with 
dim  visions  of  New  York  on  this  planet 
or  some  other,  —  about  their  concep- 
tion of  geography  when  we  found  them. 
They  are  acquiring  the  knowledge  of 
%ures  with  which  to  do  the  business 
of  life.  They  are  singing  the  songs  of 
freemen.  Visit  their  schools ;  remem- 
ber that  a  little  more  than  a  twelve- 
month ago  they  knew  not  a  letter, 
and  that  for  generations  it  has  been 
a  crime  to  teach  their  race;  then  con- 
template what  is  now  transpiring,  and 
you  have  a  scene  which  prophets  and 
sages  would  have  delighted  to  witness. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  find  equal  progress 
in  an  equal  period  since  the  morning 
rays  of  Christian  truth  first  lighted  the 
hill-sides  of  Judea.  I  have  never  look- 
ed on  St  Peter's,  or  beheld  the  glories  of 
art  which  Michel  Angelo  has  wrought  or 
traced ;  but  to  my  mind  the  spectacle  of 
these  poor  souls  struggling  in  darkness 
and  bewilderment  to  catch  the  gleams  of 
the  upper  and  better  light  transcends  in 
moral  grandeur  anything  that  has  ever 
come  from  mortal  hands. 

Next  as  to  industry.  The  laborers, 
during  their  first  year  under  the  new 
system,  have  acquired  the  idea  of  owner- 
ship, and  of  the  security  of  wages,  and 
have  come  to  see  that  labor  and  slavery 
are  not  the  same  thing.  The  notion  that 
they  were  to  raise  no  more  cotton  has 
passed  away,  since  w<»*k  upon  it  is  found 
to  be  remunerative,  and  connected  with 
the  proprietorship  of  land.  House -ser- 
vants, who  were  at  first  particularly  set 
against  it,  now  generally  prefer  it  The 
laborers  have  collected  the  pieces  of  the 
gins  which  they  destroyed  on  the  flight 
of  their  masters,  the  ginning  being  ob- 
noxious work,  repaired  them,  and  ginned 
the  cotton  on  the  promise  of  wages.  Ex- 
cept upon  plantations  in  the  vicinity  of 
camps,  where  other  labor  is  more  imme^ 
diatdy  remunerative,  and  an  unhealthy 
excitement  prevails,  there  is  .a  general  dis- 
podtion  to  cultivate  it  The  culture  of  the 
cotton  is  voluntary,  the  only  penalty  for 


not  engaging  in  it  being  the  imposition  of 
a  rent  for  the  tenement  and  land  adjacent 
thereto  occupied  by  the  negro,  not  ex- 
ceeding two  dollars  per  month.  Both  the 
Government  and  private  individuals,  who 
have  become  owners  of  one-fourth  of  the 
land  by  the  recent  tax-sales,  pay  twentj-- 
five  cents  for  a  standard  day's-work,  which 
may,  by  beginning  early,  be  performed 
by  a  healthy  and  active  hand  by  noon ; 
and  the  same  was  the  case  with  the  tasks 
under  the  slave-s3rstem  on  very  many 
of  the  plantations.  As  I  was  riding 
through  one  of  Mr.  Philbrick's  fields 
one  morning,  I  counted  fifly  persons  at 
work  who  belonged  to  one  plantation. 
This  gentleman,  who  went  out  with  the 
first  delegation,  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  largely  to  the  benevolent  contribu- 
tions for  the  enterprise,  was  the  leading 
purchaser  at  the  tax-sales,  and  combin- 
ing a  fine  humanity  with  honest  sagacity 
and  close  calculation,  no  man  is  so  well 
fitted  to  try  the  experiment  He  bought 
thirteen  plantations,  and  on  these  has 
had  planted  and  cultivated  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  acres  of  cotton  where 
fonr  hundred  and  ninety -nine  and  one 
twelve-hundredth  acres  were  cultivated 
last  year,  —  a  larger  increase,  however, 
than  will  generally  be  found  in  other  dis- 
tricts, due  mainly  to  prompter  payments. 
The  general  superintendent  of  Port  Royal 
Island  said  to  me,—"  We  have  to  restram 
rather  than  to  encourage  the  negroes  to 
take  land  for  cotton."  The  general  su- 
perintendent of  Hilton  Head  Island  sttd,  * 
that  on  that  island  the  negroes  had,  be- 
sides adequate  com,  taken  two,  three, 
and  in  a  few  cases  four  acres  of  cotton 
to  a  hand,  and  there  was  a  general  dis- 
position to  cultivate  it,  except  near  the 
camps.  A  superintendent  on  St  Helena 
Island  said,  that,  if  he  were  going  to  car^ 
ry  on  any  work,  he  should  not  want  bet- 
tor laborers.  He  had  charge  of  the  rein- 
gees  fit)m  Edisto,  who  had  been  brought 
to  St  Helena  village,  and  who  had  cleai^ 
ed  and  fenced  patches  ibr  gardens,  fell- 
ing the  trees  for  that  purpose. 

The  laborers  do  less  work,  perhaps, 
than  a  Yankee  would  think  they  might 
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do ;  bat  they  do  aboat  as  much  as  he  huo- 
self  would  do,  after  a  residence  of  a  few 
jeara  in  the  same  climate,  and  when 
he  had  ceased  to  work  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Northern  habits.  Ncnrthem 
men  have  sometimes  been  unjust  to  the 
South,  when  comparing  the  results  of  la- 
bor in  the  different  sections.  Grod  never 
intended  that  a  man  should  toil  under  a 
tropical  sun  with  the  same  energy  and 
constancy  as  in  our  bracing  latitude. 
There  has  been  less  complaint  Uus  year 
than  last  of  ^^  a  pain  in  the  small  of  the 
back,"  or  of  "a  fever  in  the  head,"  — 
in  other  words,  less  shamming.  The 
work  has  been  greatly  deranged  by  the 
draft,  some  features  of  which  have  not 
been  very  skilfully  arranged,  and  by  the 
fitfulness  with  which  the  laborers  have 
been  treated  by  the  military  authorities. 
The  work  both  upon  the  cotton  and  the 
com  is  done  only  by  the  women,  chil- 
dren, and  disabled  men.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  field-work  does  not  become 
women  in  the  new  condition ;  and  so  it 
may  seem  to  some  persons  of  just  sympa- 
thies who  have  not  yet  learned  that  no 
honest  work  is  dishonorable  in  man  or 
woman.  But  this  matter  may  be  lefb  to 
regulate  itself.  Field-work,  as  an  occu- 
pation, may  not  be  con^tent  with  the 
finest  feminine  culture  or  the  most  com- 
plete womanliness ;  but  it  in  no  way  con- 
flicts with  virtue,  self-respect,  and  social 
development  Women  work  in  the  field 
in  Switzerland,  the  freest  country  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  we  may  look  with  pride  on  the 
triumphs  of  this  generation,  when  the 
American  negroes  become  the  peers  of 
the  Swiss  peasantry.  Better  a  woman 
with  the  hoe  than  without  it,  when  she  is 
not  yet  fitted  for  the  needle  or  the  book. 
The  negroes  were  also  showing  their 
capacity  to  organize  labor  and  apply  cap- 
ital to  it.  Harry,  to  whom  I  referred  in 
my  second  report,  as  **  my  faithful  guide 
aud  attendant,  who  had  done  for  me 
more  service  than  any  white  man  could 
render,"  with  funds  of  his  own,  and  some 
borrowed  money,  bought  at  the  recent 
tax-sales  a  small  farm  of  three  hundred 
and  thirteen  acres  for  three  hundred  and 


five  dollars.  He  was  to  plant  sixteen 
and  a  half  acres  t/[  cotton,  twelve  and 
a  half  of  com,  and  one  and  a  half  of  po- 
tatoes. I  rode  through  his  farm  on  the 
10th  of  April,  my  last  day  in  the  terri- 
tory, and  one-third  of  his  crop  was  then 
in.  Besides  some  servant's  duty  to  an 
officer,  for  which  he  is  well,  paid,  he 
does  the  work  of  a  full  hand  on  his 
place.  He  hires  one  woman  and  two 
men,  one  of  the  latter  being  old  and  on- 
ly a  three-quarters  hand.  He  has  two 
daughters,  sixteen  and  seventeen  years 
of  age,  one  of  whom  is  likewise  only  a 
three-quarters  hand.  His  wife  works  also, 
of  whom  he  said,  *'  She  's  the  best  hand 
I  got " ;  and  if  Celia  is  only  as  smart 
with  her  hoe  as  I  know  her  to  be  with 
her  tongue,  Harry's  estimate  must  be 
right.  He  has  a  horse  twenty-five  years 
old  and  blind  in  both  eyes,  whom  he 
guides  with  a  rope,  —  carrying  on  farm- 
ing, I  thought,  somewhat  under  diflicul- 
ties.  Harry  lives  in  the  house  of  the 
former  overseer,  and  delights,  though  not 
boastingly,  in  his  position  as  a  landed 
proprietor.  He  has  promised  to  write 
me,  or  rather  dictate  a  letter,  giving  an 
account  of  the  progress  of  his  crop.  He 
has  had  much  charge  of  Government 
property,  and  when  Captain  Hooper,  of 
Greneral  Saxton's  staff,  was  coming  North 
last  autumn,  Harry  proposed  to  accom- 
pany him ;  but  at  last,  of  his  own  accord, 
gave  up  the  project,  saying,  **  It  '11  not 
do  for  all  two  to  leave  together." 

Another  case  of  capacity  for  organiza- 
tion should  be  noted.  The  Government 
is  building  twenty -one  houses  for  the 
Edisto  people,  eighteen  feet  by  fourteen, 
with  two  rooms,  each  provided  with  a 
swinging  board-window,  and  the  roof  pro- 
jecting a  little  as  a  protection  from  rain. 
The  journeymen -carpenters  are  seven- 
teen colored  men,  who  have  ^Sty  cents 
per  day  without  rations,  working  ten 
hours.  They  are  under  the  direction  of 
Frank  Barnwell,  a  fi^edman,  who  re- 
ceives twenty  dollars  a  month.  Rarely 
have  I  talked  with  a  more  intelligent 
contractor.  It  was  my  great  regret  that 
I  had  not  time  to  visit  the  village  of 
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improved  hoiues  near  the  Hilton  Head 
L*amp,  which  General  Mitchell  had  extem- 
porized, and  to  which  he  gave  so  much 
of  the  noble  enthusiasm  of  his  last  dajs. 

Next  as  to  the  development  o/manhood. 
This  has  been  shown,  in  the  first  place, 
in  the  prevalent  disposition  to  acquire 
land.  It  did  not  appear  upon  our  first  in- 
troduction to  these  people,  and  they  did 
not  seem  to  understand  us  when  we  used 
to  tell  them  that  we  wanted  them  to  own 
land.  But  it  is  now  an  active  desire.  At 
the  recent  tax-sales,  six  out  of  forty-seven 
plantations  sold  were  bought  by  them, 
comprising  two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  ninety-five  acres,  sold  for  twenty-one 
hundred  and  forty-five  dollars.  In  other 
cases  the  negroes  had  authorized  the  su- 
perintendent to  bid  for  them,  but  the  land 
was  reserved  by  the  United  States.  One 
of  the  purchases  was  that  made  by  Har- 
ry, noted  above.  The  other  five  were 
made  by  the  negroes  on  the  plantations 
combining  the  funds  they  had  saved  fi*om 
the  sale  of  their  pigs,  chickens,  and  eggs, 
and  from  the  payments  made  to  them  for 
work,  —  they  then  dividing  off  the  tract 
peaceably  among  themselves.  On  one 
of  these,  where  Kit,  before  mentioned,  is 
the  leading  spirit,  there  are  twenty-three 
field-hands,  who  are  equivalent  to  eigh- 
teen full  hands.  They  have  planted  and 
are  cultivating  sixty-three  acres  of  cot- 
ton, fifty  of  com,  six  of  potatoes,  with  as 
many  more  to  be  planted,  four  and  a 
half  of  cow-peas,  three  of  pea-nuts,  and 
one  and  a  half  of  rice.  These  facts  are 
most  significant.  The  instinct  for  land 
— to  have  one  spot  on  earth  where  a  man 
may  stand,  and  whence  no  human  being 
can  of  right  drive  him — is  one  of  the  most 
conservative  elements  of  our  nature ;  and 
a  people  who  have  it  in  any  fair  degree 
will  never  be  nomads  or  vagabonds. 

This  developing  manhood  is  further 
seen  in  their  growing  consciousness  of 
rights,  and  their  readiness  to  defend  them- 
selves, even  when  assailed  by  white  men. 
The  former  slaves  of  a  planter,  now  at 
Beaufort,  who  was  a  resident  of  New 
York  when  the  war  broke  out,  have  gen- 


erally left  the  plantation,  suspicious  of 
his  presence,  saying  that  they  will  not  be 
his  bondmen,  and  fearing  that  in  some 
way  he  may  hold  them,  if  they  remain 
on  it  A  remarkable  case  of  the  asser- 
tion of  rights  occurred  one  day  during 
my  visit.  Two  white  soldiers,  with  a 
corporal,  went  on  Sunday  to  Coosaw  Isl- 
and, where  one  of  the  soldiers,  having  a 
gun,  shot  a  chicken  belonging  to  a  negro. 
The  negroes  rushed  out  and  wrested 
the  gun  from  the  corporal,  to  whom  the 
soldier  had  handed  it,  thinking  that  the 
negroes  would  not  take  it  fixMn  an  offi- 
cer. They  then  carried  it  to  the  super- 
intendent, who  took  it  to  head-quarters, 
where  an  order  was  given  for  the  arrest 
of  the  trespasser.  Other  instances  might 
be  added,  but  these  are  sufficient. 

Another  evidence  of  developing  man- 
hood appears  in  their  desire  for  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  household  life. 
The  Philadelphia  society,  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  reasonable  prices,  has  a 
store  on  St.  Helena  Island,  which  is  un- 
der the  charge  of  Friend  Hunn,  of  the 
good  fellowship  of  William  Penn.  He 
was  once  fined  in  Delaware  three  thou- 
sand dollars  for  harboring  and  asasting 
fugitive  slaves ;  but  he  now  harbors  and 
assists  them  at  a  much  cheaper  rate. 
Though  belonging  to  a  society  whicb  is 
the  advocate  of  peace,  his  tone  is  quite  as 
warlike  as  that  of  the  world's  people.  In 
this  store  alone  —  and  there  are  others  on 
the  island,  carried  on  by  private  enter- 
prise—  two  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
goods  are  sold  monthly.  To  be  sure,  a 
rather  large  proportion  of  these  consists 
of  molasses  and  sugar,  **  sweetening,"  as 
the  negroes  call  it,  being  in  great  de- 
mand, and  four  barrels  of  molasses  hav- 
ing been  sold  the  day  of  my  visit.  But 
there  is  also  a  great  demand  for  plates, 
knives,  forks,  tin  ware,  and  better  cloth- 
ing, including  even  hoop-skirts.  Negro- 
cloth,  as  it  is  called,  osnaburgs,  russet- 
colored  shoes,  —  in  short,  the  distinctive 
apparel  formerly  dealt  out  to  them,  as  a 
uniform  allowance, — are  very  generally 
rejected.  But  there  is  no  article  of  house- 
hold-furniture or  wearing  apparel,  used 
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by  persons  of  moderate  means  among  us, 
which  they  will  not  purchase,  when  they 
are  allowed  the  opportunity  of  labor  and 
earning  wages.  What  a  nuu^et  the  South 
would  open  under  the  new  system !  It 
would  set  all  the  mills  and  workshops  astir. 
Four  millions  of  people  would  become 
purchasers  of  all  the  various  articles  of 
manu&M^ture  and  commerce,  in  place  of 
the  few  coarse,  simple  necessaries,  laid  in 
for  them  in  gross  by  the  planters.  Here 
is  the  solution  of  the  vexed  industrial 
question.  The  indisposition  to  labor  is 
overcome  in  a  healthy  nature  by  in- 
stincts and  motives  of  superior  force, 
such  as  the  love  of  life,  the  desire  to  be 
well  clothed  and  fed,  the  sense  of  secu- 
rity derived  from  provision  for  the  future, 
the  feeling  of  self-respect,  the  love  cf 
family  and  children,  and  the  convictions 
of  duty.  These  all  exist  in  the  negro, 
in  a  state  of  greater  or  less  development. 
To  give  one  or  two  examples.  One  man 
brought  Captain  Hooper  seventy  dollars 
in  silver,  to  keep  for  him,  which  he  had 
obtained  from  selling  pigs  and  chickens, 
—  thus  providing  for  the  future.  Sol- 
diers of  Colonel  Higginson's  regiment, 
having  confidence  in  the  same  officer, 
intrusted  him,  when  they  were  paid  off, 
with  seven  hundred  dollars,  to  be  trans- , 
nutted  by  him  to  their  wives,  and  this  be- 
sides what  they  had  sent  home  in  other 
ways, — showing  the  family-feeling  to  be 
active  and  strong  in  them.  They  have 
also  the  social  and  religious  inspirations  to 
labor.  Thus,  early  in  our  occupation  of 
Hilton  Head,  they  took  up,  of  tiieir  own 
accord,  a  collection  to  pay  for  the  candles 
fi>r  their  evening  meetings,  feeling  that  it 
was  not  right  for  the  Government  longer 
to  provide  them.  The  result  was  a  contri- 
bution of  two  dollars  and  forty-eight  cents. 
They  had  just  fled  from  their  masters, 
and  had  received  only  a  small  pittance 
of  wages,  and  this  little  sum  was  not  un- 
like the  two  mites  which  the  widow  cast 
into  the  treasury.  Another  collection 
was  taken,  last  June,  in  the  chuvch  on 
St.  Helena  Island,  upon  the  suggestion 
of  the  pastor,  that  they  should  share  in 
the  expenses  of  worship.    Fifty-two  dol- 


lars was  the  result,  —  not  a  bad  collec- 
tion for  some  of  ottr  Northern  churches. 
I  have  seen  these  people  where  they  are 
said  to  be  lowest,  and  sad  indeed  are 
some  features  of  their  lot,  yet  with  all 
earnestness  and  confidence  I  enter  my 
protest  against  the  wicked  satire  of  Car- 
lyle. 

Is  there  not  here  some  solution  of  the 
question  of  prejudice  or  caste  which  has 
troubled  so  many  good  minds?  When 
these  people  can  no  longer  be  used  as 
slaves,  men  will  try  to  see  how  they  can 
make  the  most  out  of  them  as  freemen. 
Your  Irishman,  who  now  works  as  a  day- 
laborer,  honestly  thinks  that  he  hates  the 
negro;  but  when  the  war  is  over,  he 
will  have  no  objection  to  going  South  and 
selling  him  groceries  and  household-im- 
plements at  fifty  per  cent  advance  on 
New -York  prices,  or  to  hiring  him  to 
raise  cotton  for  twenty-five  or  fifty  cents 
a  day.  Our  prejudices,  under  any  rea- 
sonable adjustment  of  the  social  system, 
readily  accommodate  themselves  to  our 
interests,  even  without  much  aid  from 
the  moral  sentiments. 

Let  those  who  would  study  well  this 
social  question,  or  who  in  public  trusts 
are  charged  with  its  solution,  be  most 
careful  here.  Every  motive  in  the  minds 
of  these  people,  whether  of  instinct,  de- 
sire, or  duty,  must  be  addressed.  All  the 
elements  of  human  nature  must  be  ap- 
pealed to,  phyacal,  moral,  intellectual, 
social,  and  religious.  Imperfect  indeed 
is  any  system  which,  like  that  at  New 
Orleans,  offers  wages,  but  does  not  wel- 
come the  teacher.  It  is  of  little  moment 
whether  three  dollars  or  thirty  per  month 
be  paid  the  laborer,  so  long  as  there  is 
no  school  to  bind  both  parent  and  child 
to  ciril  society  with  new  hopes  and  du- 
ties. 

There  are  some  vices  charged  upon 
these  people,  or  n  portion  of  them,  and 
truth  requires  that  nothing  be  withheld. 
There  is  sud  to  be  a  good  deal  of  petty 
pilfering  among  them,  although  they  are 
faithful  to  trusts.  This  is  the  natural 
growth  of  the  old  system,  and  is  quite 
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likely  to  accompany  the  transition -state. 
Besides,  the  present  disturbed  and  unor^ 
ganized  condition  of  things  is  not  fayor- 
able  to  the  rigid  virtues.  But  inferences 
from  this  must  not  be  pressed  too  far. 
When  I  was  a  private  soldier  in  Virginia, 
as  one  of  a  three-months'  regiment,  we 
used  to  hide  from  each  other  our  little 
comforts  and  delicacies,  even  our  dishes 
and  clothing,  or  they  were  sure  to  disap- 
pear. But  we  should  have  ridiculed  an 
adventurous  thinker  upon  the  character^ 
istics  of  races  and  classes,  who  should  have 
leaped  therefix>m  to  the  conclusion  that 
all  white  men  or  all  soldiers  are  thieves. 
And  what  inferences  might  not  one  draw, 
discreditable  to  all  traders  and  manufact- 
urers, from  the  universal  adulteration  of 
articles  of  food  I  These  people,  it  is  said, 
are  disposed  to  falsehood  in  order  to  get 
rations  and  small  benefits, —  a  natural 
vice  which  comes  with  slavery,  and  too 
often  attends  on  poverty  without  sla- 
very. Those  of  most  demonstrative  pi- 
ety are  rarely  better  than  the  rest,  not, 
indeed,  hypocritical,  but  satisfying  their 
consciences  by  self- depreciation  and  in- 
dulgence in  emotion,— psychological  man- 
ifestations which  one  may  find  in  more 
advanced  conununities.  They  show  no 
special  gratitude  to  us  for  liberating  them 
from  bonds.  Nor  do  they  ordinarily  dis- 
play much  exhilaration  over  their  new 
condition,  —  being  quite  unlike  the  Ital- 
ian revolutionist  who  used  to  put  on  his 
toga,  walk  in  the  forum,  and  personate 
Brutus  and  Cassius.  Their  i^ipreciation 
of  their  better  lot  is  chiefly  seen  in  their 
dread  of  a  return  of  their  masters,  in 
their  excitement  when  an  attack  is  fear- 
ed, in  their  anxious  questionings  while 
the  assault  on  Charleston  was  going  on,' 
and  in  their  desire  to  get  their  friends 
and  relatives  away  from  the  Rebels, — 
an  appreciation  of  freedom,  if  not  osten- 
tatious, at  least  sensible. 

But  away  with  such  fi^volous  modes 
of  dealing  with  the  rights  of  races  to 
self-development!  Because  Englishmen 
may  be  classified  as  hard  and  conceited, 
Frenchmen  as  capricious,  Austrians  as 
dull,  and  the  people  of  one  other  nation 


are  sometimes  thought  to  be  vdnglorious, 
shall  these  therefore  be  slaves?  And 
where  is  that  model  race  which  shall 
sway  them  all?  A  people  may  have 
grave  defects,  but  it  may  not  therefore 
be  rightfully  disabled. 

During  my  recent  visit,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity, on  three  different  occasions, 
to  note  carefully  Colonel  T.  W.  Hig- 
ginson's  colored  regiment,  known  as  the 
First  Regiment  of  South-Carolina  Vol- 
unteers. Mi^or-General  Hunter's  first 
regiment  was  mainly  made  up  of  con- 
scripts, drafted  May  12th,  1862,  and  dis- 
banded August  11th,  three  months  alter- 
wards,  there  being  no  funds  wherewith 
to  pay  them,  and  the  discharged  men  go- 
ing home  to  find  the  cotton  and  com  they 
had  planted  overgrown  with  weeds.  On 
the  10th  of  October,  General  Sazton,  be- 
ing provided  with  competent  authority 
to  raise  five  thousand  colored  troops,  be- 
gan to  recruit  a  regiment  His  authori- 
ty firom  the  War  Department  bore  date 
August  25th,  and  the  order  conferring  it 
states  the  object  to  be  "  to  guard  the  plan- 
tations, and  protect  the  inhabitants  from 
captivity  and  murder."  This  was  the  first 
clear  authority  ever  given  by  the  Grovem- 
ment  to  raise  a  negro  regiment  in  this 
war.  There  were,  indeed,  some  ambigu- 
ous words  in  the  instructions  of  Secretary 
Cameron  to  General  Sherman,  when  the 
original  expedition  went  to  Port  Royal, 
authorizing  him  to  oi^anize  the  n^;roe8 
into  companies  and  squads  fixr  such  ser- 
vices as  they  might  be  fitted  for,  but  this 
not  to  mean  a  general  arming  for  military 
service.  Secretary  Stanton,  though  ftir- 
nishing  muskets  and  red  trousers  to  Gen- 
eral Hunter's  regiment,  did  not  think  the 
authority  sufficient  to  justify  the  payment 
of  the  regiment.  The  first  regiment,  as 
raised  by  Greneral  Saxton,  numbered 
four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  men  when 
Colonel  Higginson  took  command  of  it  on 
the  1st  of  December ;  and  on  the  19th  of 
January,  1868,  it  had  increased  to  e^ht 
hundred  and  forty-nine.  It  has  made 
three  expeditions  to  Florida  and  Geor- 
gia,  —  one  before  Colcmel  Higginson  as* 
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sumed  the  command,  described  in  Mrs. 
Stowe's  letter  to  the  women  of  £ng- 
landi  and  two  under  Colonel  EUgginson, 
one  of  which  was  made  in  January  up 
the  St.  Mary's,  and  the  other  in  March 
to  Jacksonville,  which  it  occupied  for  a 
few  days  until  an  eyacuation  was  order- 
ed from  head -quarters.  The  men  are 
volunteers,  having  been  led  to  enlist  by 
duty  to  their  race,  to  their  kindred  still 
in  bonds,  and  to  us,  their  allies.  Their 
drill  is  good,  and  their  time  excellent. 
They  have  borne  themselves  well  in  th^ir 
expeditions,  quite  equalling  the  white 
regiments  in  skirmishing.  In  morcde 
they  seemed  very  much  like  white  men, 
and  with  about  the  same  proportion  iji 
good  and  indifierent  soldiers.  Some 
I  saw  of  the  finest  metal,  like  Robert 
Sutton,  whom  Higginson  describes  in  his 
report  as  "the  real  conductor  of  the 
whole  expedition  at  the  St.  Mary's,"  and 
Seigeant  Hodges,  a  master  -  carpenter, 
capable  of  directing  the  labors  of  nu- 
merous journeymen.  Another  said,  ad- 
dressing a  meeting  at  Beaufort,  that  he 
had  been  restless,  nights,  thinking  of  the 
war  and  of  his  people,  —  that,  when  he 
heard  of  the  regiment  being  formed,  he 
felt  that  his  time  to  act  had  come,  and 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  enlist,  —  that  he 
did  not  fight  for  his  radons  and  pay,  but 
for  wife,  children,  and  people. 

These  men,  as  already  intimated,  are 
very  much  like  other  men,  easily  depress- 
ed, and  as  easily  reanimated  by  words 
of  encouragement.  Many  have  been  re- 
luctant to  engage  in  military  service,  — 
their  imagination  investing  it  with  the  ter- 
rors of  instant  and  certain  death.  But 
this  reluctance  has  passed  away  with  par- 
ticipation in  active  service,  with  the  ad- 
venture and  inspiration  of  a  soldier's  life, 
and  the  latent  manhood  has  recovered 
its  rightful  sway.  Said  a  superintend- 
ent who  was  of  the  first  delegation  to 
Fort  Royal  in  March,  1862,  —  a  trutk- 
fid  mao,  and  not  given  to  rose-colored 
views,  —  "  I  did  not  have  faith,  in  arm- 
ing negroes,  when  I  visited  the  North  last 
autumn,  but  I  have  now.  They  will  be 
not  mere  machines,  but  real  tigers,  w]ven 
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aroused ;  and  I  should  not  wish  to  face 
them."  One  amusing  incident  may  be 
mentioned.  A  man  deserted  fi*om  the 
regiment,  was  discovered  hidden  in  a 
chimney  in  the  district  where  he  had 
lived,  was  taken  back  to  camp,  went  to 
Florida  in  Higginson's  first  expedition, 
bore  his  part  well  in  the  skirmishes,  be- 
came excited  with  the  service,  was  made 
a  sergeant,  and,  receiving  a  furlough  on 
his  return,  went  to  the  plantation  where 
he  had  hid,  and  said  he  would  not  take 
five  thousand  dollars  for  his  place. 

But  more  significant,  as  showing  the 
success  of  the  experiment,  is  the  change 
of  feeling  among  the  white  soldiers  to- 
wards the  negro  regiment,  a  change  due 
in  part  to  the  just  policy  of  General 
Saxton,  in  part  to  the  President's  Procla- 
mation of  January  1st,  which  has  done 
much  to  clear  the  atmosphere  everywhere 
within  the  army-lines,  but  more  than  all  to 
the  soldierly  conduct  of  the  negroes  them- 
selves during  their  expeditions.  I  had 
one  excellent  opportunity  to  note  this 
change.  On  the  6th  of  April,  Colonel 
Higginson's  regiment  was  assigned  to 
picketrduty  on  Port  Royal  Island,  —  the 
first  active  duty  it  had  performed  on  the 
Sea  Islands,  —  and  was  to  relieve  the 
Pennsylvania  Fifty-Fifth.  When,  after 
a  march  of  ten  miles,  it  reached  the  ad- 
vanced picket -station,  there  were  about 
two  hundred  soldiers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fifty-Fifth  awaiting  orders  to  proceed  to 
Beaufort.  I  said,  in  a  careless  tone,  to 
one  of  the  Pennsylvania  soldiers,  who  was 
looking  at  Higginson's  regiment  as  it  stood 
in  line,  — 

"  Is  n't  this  rather  new,  to  be  relieved 
by  a  negro  regiment  ?  " 
•      "  All  right,"  said  he.     "  They  've  as 
much  right  to  fight  for  themselves  as  I 
have  to  fight  for  them." 

A  squad  of  half  a  dozen  men  stood  by, 
making  no  dissent,  and  accepting  him 
as  their  spokesman.  Moving  in  another 
direction,  I  said  to  a  soldier,  — 

"What  do  you  think  of  that  regi- 
ment?" 

The  answer  was,  — 

"  All  right    I  'd  rather  they  'd  shoot 
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the  Rebels  than  have  the  Rebeb  shoot 
me  ** ;  and  none  of  the  by-standers  dis- 
sented. 

As  one  of  the  negro  companies  march- 
ed off  the  field  to  picket  a  station  at  the 
Ferry,  they  passed  within  a  few  feet  of 
some  twenty  of  the  Pennsylvania  sol- 
diers, just  formed  into  line  preparatory 
to  marching  to  Beaufort.  The  counte- 
nances of  the  latter,  which  I  watched,  ex- 
hibited no  expression  of  disgust,  dislike,  or 
disapprobation,  only  of  curiosity.  Other 
white  soldiers  gave  to  the  weary  negroes 
the  hominy  left  from  the  morning  meal. 
The  Major  of  the  Fifty-Fifth,  highest  in 
conmiand  of  the  relieved  regiment,  ex- 
plained very  courteously  to  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson  the  stations  and  duties  of  the 
pickets,  and  proffered  any  further  aid 
desired.  This  was,  it  is  true,  an  official 
duty,  but  there  are  more  ways  than  one 
in  which  to  perform  even  an  official  du- 
ty. I  rode  back  to  Beaufort,  part  of  the 
way,  in  company  with  a  captain  of  the 
First  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  who  was 
the  officer  of  the  day.  He  said  '^  he  was 
n't  much  of  a  negro-man,  but  he  had  no 
objection  to  their  doing  our  fighting." 
He  pronounced  the  word  as  spelled  with 
two  ^s ;  but  I  prefer  to  retain  the  good 
English.  Colonel  Montgomery,  who  had 
a  partly  filled  regiment,  most  of  whom 
were  conscripts,  said  that  on  his  return 
from  Jacksonville  he  sent  a  squad  of  his 
men  ashore  in  charge  of  some  prisoners 
he  had  taken.  Some  white  soldiers  see- 
ing them  approach  from  the  wharf,  one 
said,  — 

"  What  are  those  coming  ?  " 

"Negro  soldiers,"  (word  pronounced 
as  in  the  former  case,)  was  the  answer. 

"  Damn  'em ! "  was  the  ejaculation. 

But  as  they  approached  nearer,  "What 
have  they  got  with  'em  ?  "  was  inquired. 

"  Why,  some  Secesh  prisoners." 

"  Bully  for  the  negroes  1 "  (the  same 
pronunciation  as  before,)  was  then  the 
response  from  all. 

So  quick  was  the  transition,  when  it 
was  found  that  the  negroes  had  demon- 
strated their  usefulness  I  It  is,  perhaps, 
hmniliating  to  remember  that  such  an 


unreasonable  and  unpatriotic  prejudice 
has  at  any  time  existed ;  but  it  is  never 
worth  while  to  suppress  the  truth  of  his- 
tory. This  prejudice  has  been  effectu- 
ally broken  in  the  Free  States ;  and  one 
of  the  pageants  of  this  epoch  was  the 
tnumphal  march  through  Boston,  on  the 
28th  of  May,  on  its  way  to  embark  for 
Port  Royal,  of  the  Fifty -Fourth  Regi- 
ment of  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  the 
first  regiment  of  negro  soldiers  which  the 
Free  States  have  sent  to  the  war.  On  the 
day  previous,  May  27th,  a  far  different 
scene  transpired  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Two  black  regiments,  enlisted 
some  months  before  in  Louisiana  tmder 
the  order  of  Major- General  Butler,  both 
with  line  and  one  with  field  officers  of 
their  own  lineage,  made  charge  after 
chaise  on  the  batteries  of  Port  Hudson, 
and  were  mown  down  like  summer's  grass, 
the  survivors,  many  with  mutilated  limbs, 
closing  up  the  thinned  ranks  and  press- 
ing on  again,  careless  of  life,  and  mindful 
only  of  honor  and  duty,  with  a  sublimity 
of  courage  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  q£ 
war,  and  leaving  there  to  all  mankind  an 
immortal  record  for  themselves  and  thdr 
race. 

I  cannot  here  forbear  a  momentary 
tribute  to  Wentworth  Higginson.  Devot- 
ing himself  heroically  to  his  great  work, 
absorbed  in  its  duties,  and  bearing  his 
oppressive  responsibility  as  the  leader  of 
a  regiment  in  which  to  a  great  extent 
are  now  involved  the  fortunes  of  a  race, 
he  adds  another  honorable  name  to  the 
true  chivalry  of  our  time. 

Homeward-bound,  I  stopped  for  two 
days  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  was  again 
among  the  familiar  scenes  of  my  soldier- 
life.  It  was  there  that  Major-General 
Butler,  first  of  all  the  generals  in  the 
army  of  the  Republic,  and  anticipating 
even  Republican  statesmen,  had  cleariy 
pointed  to  the  cause  of  the  war.  At 
Craney  Island  I  met  two  accomplished 
women  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who, 
on  a  most  cheerless  spot,  and  with  ererj 
inconvenience,  were  teaching  the  chil- 
dren of  the  fi-eedmen.    Two  good  men, 
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one  at  the  fort  and  the  other  at  Norfolk, 
were  distributing  the  laborers  on  farms 
in  the  vicinity,  and  providing  them  with 
implements  and  seeds  which  the  benev- 
olent societies  had  furnished.  Visiting 
Hampton,  I  recognized,  in  the  shanties 
bult  upon  the  charred  ruins,  the  familiar 
faces  df  those  who,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  war,  had  been  for  a  brief  period  un- 
der my  charge.  Their  hearty  greetings 
to  one  whom  they  remembered  as  the 
first  to  point  them  to  fi^edom  and  cheer 
liiem  with  its  prospect  could  hardly  be 
received  without  emotion.  But  there  is 
no  time  to  linger  over  these  scenes. 

Such  are  some  of  the  leading  features 
in  the  condition  of  the  freedmen,  partic- 
ularly at  Port  Royal.  The  enterprise  for 
their  aid,  begun  in  doubt,  is  no  longer  a 
bare  hope  or  possibility.  It  is  a  fruition 
and  a  consummation.  The  negroes  will 
work  for  a  living.  They  will  fight  for  their 
fireedom.  They  are  adapted  to  civil  so- 
ciety. As  a  people,  they  are  not  exempt 
from  the  frailties  of  our  common  human- 
ity, nor  from  the  vices  which  hereditary 
bondage  always  superadds  to  these.    As 


it  is  said  to  take  three  generations  to  sub- 
due a  freeman  completely  to  a  slave,  so  it 
may  not  be  possible  in  a  single  generation 
to  restore  the  pristine  manhood.  One 
who  expects  to  find  in  emancipated  slaves 
perfect  men  and  women,  or  to  realize  in 
them  some  fair  dream  of  an  ideal  race, 
will  meet  disappointment;  but  there  is 
nothing  in  their  nature  or  condition  to 
daunt  the  Christian  patriot ;  rather,  there 
is  everything  to  cheer  and  fortify  his 
faith.  They  have  shown  capacity  for 
knowledge,  for  free  industry,  for  sub- 
ordination to  law  and  discipline,  for  sol- 
dierly fortitude,  for  social  and  family  re- 
lations, for  religious  culture  and  aspira- 
tions; and  these  qualities,  when  stirred 
and  sustained  by  the  incitements  and 
rewards  of  a  just  society,  and  combining 
with  the  currents  of  our  continental  civ- 
ilization, will,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
benevolent  Providence  which  forgets  nei- 
ther them  nor  us,  make  them  a  constant- 
ly progressive  race,  and  secure  them  ev- 
er after  from  the  calamity  of  another  en- 
slavement, and  ourselves  from  the  worse 
calamity  of  being  again  their  oppress- 
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I  WATCHED  her  at  her  spinning ; 
And  this  was  my  beginning 
Of  wooing  and  of  winning. 

But  when  a  maid  opposes, 
And  throws  away  your  roses, 
You  say  the  case  forecloses. 

Yet  sorry  wit  one  uses, 
Who  loves  and  thinks  he  loses 
Because  a  maid  refuses. 

For  by  her  once  denying 
She  only  means  complying 
Upon  a  second  trying. 
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When  first  I  said,  in  pleading, 
<^  Behold,  my  love  lies  bleeding  1 " 
She  heard  me  half  unheeding. 

When  afterward  I  told  her, 

And  blamed  her  growing  colder,  — 

She  dropped  upon  my  shoulder. 

Had  I  a  doubt?     That  quelled  it : 
Her  very  look  dispelled  it. 
I  caught  her  hand,  and  held  it 

Along  the  lane  I  led  her, 

And  while  her  cheeks  grew  redder, 

I  sued  outright  to  wed  her. 

Good  end  from  bad  beginning ! 
My  wooing  came  to  winning,  — 
And  still  I  watch  her  spinning. 
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THE  MATHER  SAFE. 


Thb  service  I  was  able  to  render  an 

official  personage  connected  with  

College  in  New  England  procured  me 
access  to  the  library  belonging  to  that 
institution.  In  common  with  many  of 
my  fellow  -  citizens,  I  had  previously  en- 
joyed the  pleasure  of  responding  to  cir- 
culars petitioning  for  money  to  buy  books 
for  interment  in  this  choice  literary  cata- 
comb ;  nay,  I  was  even  allowed  the  satis- 
faction of  an  annual  stare  at  them  through 
an  iron  grating,  and  of  reading  a  placard 
to  the  effect  that  nobody  was  allowed  to 
enter  an  alcove  or  take  down  a  volume. 
As  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  generous 
donors  could  not  object  to  add  one  more 
to  the  select  half-dozen  or  so,  who,  by 
having  the  privilege  of  the  shelves,  could 
really  use  the  library,  I  demanded  this 
favor  of  the  gentleman  who  desired  to 
recompense  me  for  what  I  had  done  for 
him.  The  Librarian,  who  valued  books 
as  things  capable  of  being  locked  up  in 


cells. like  criminals,  there  to  figure  nu- 
merically to  the  confusion  of  rival  insti- 
tutions, was  manifestly  disturbed  when  I 
presented  my  credentials.  The  authori- 
t}",  however,  was  not  to  be  questioned ; 
—  I  was  to  be  admitted  to  the  libraiy  at 
any  hour  of  the  day ;  and  I  took  care 
to  drop  a  civil  expression  to  imply  my  es- 
timation of  the  privilege  and  my  purpose 
of  enjoying  it. 

Wanting  the  leisure  to  attempt  that 
ponderous  undertaking  known  as  *^a 
course  of  reading,"  it  became  my  habit  to 
browse  about  the  building  upon  Saturday 
afternoons,  and  finally  to  establish  my- 
self, with  whatever  authors  I  had  select- 
ed, in  a  certain  retired  alcove  devoted 
to  the  metaphysicians.  This  comfortable 
nook  opens  just  behind  Crawford's  bust 

of  the  late  President  T ,  and  is  nearly 

opposite  the  famous  Mather  Safe.  As  it 
is  possible  that  I  am  addressing  some  who 
are  not  graduates  of College,  nor  fa- 
miliar with  its  library,  it  may  be  well  to 
say  a  word  of  the  history  of  the  spacious 
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and  ancient  coffer  to  which  alliision  is 
made. 

The  Mather  Safe  —  which,  by  the  way, 
is  not  of  iron,  but  of  oak  heavily  bound 
with  that  metal  —  is  said  to  have  been 
among  the  possessions  of  the  author  of 
the  "  Magnalia."  Its  last  private  pro- 
prietor was  a  collateral  descendant  of  the 
Mathers,  an  eccentric  character,  popu- 
larly known  as  Miser  Farrel.  As  Farrel 
was  a  bachelor,  and  had  the  reputation 
of  being  enormously  rich,  the  College 
authorities  of  his  day  were  accustomed 
to  treat  him  with  distinguished  consider- 
ation, and  went  so  far,  I  believe,  as  to 
vote  him  some  minor  degree.  What 
effect  these  academic  blandishments  may 
have  had  upon  their  object  cannot  at 
present  be  determined.  For  when  the 
day  came  for  the  long-expected  will  to 
be  opened,  it  was  found  that  the  old  gen- 
tleman had  bequeathed  to  the  College  on- 
ly his  Mather  Safe,  with  certain  papers 
carefiilly  let  into  the  wood-work  in  one 
comer  of  the  same,  —  which  papers  were 
not  to  be  removed  or  opened  for  a  hun- 
dred years. 

It  may  be  conceived  that  this  bulky 
benefaction  was  not  accepted  with  the 
best  grace,  particularly  as  the  testator 
made  no  proviaon  for  considerable  ex- 
pense necessarily  incurred  in  moving  and 
setting  it  up  in  the  library.  Yet,  not 
satisfied  with  this  culpable  negligence, 
Mr.  Farrel  had  affixed  still  other  condi- 
tions to  the  acceptance  of  his  gift  He 
had  caused  two  massive  locks  to  be  put 
upon  the  Mather  Safe,  of  which  he  en- 
joined that  the  respective  keys  should 
be  forever  held  by  the  President  and 
Treasurer  of  the  College,  to  the  end  that 
neither  could  have  access  to  its  contents 
except  in  the  presence  of  the  other. 
Moreover,  £e  required  that  the  Safe 
should  be  used  only  as  a  receptacle  for 
packages  which  the  depositors  desired  to 
keep  from  the  world  for  at  least  fifty 
years.  Of  course  no  right-minded  cor- 
poration would  have  endured  this  post- 
humous fiissiness,  were  it  not  for  the  mys- 
terious papers  left  in  the  Safe,  —  these 
being  considered  instruments  whereby 


iDomense  possessions  would  finally  come 
to  the  College.  But,  as  their  worthy 
friend,  however  niggardly  in  other  re- 
spects, had  taken  care  to  save  nothing  in 
lawyers,  there  were  really  no  means  of 
disregarding  his  wishes,  except  by  relin- 
quishing all  claims  under  the  will.  And 
so,  many  years  ago,  the  Mather  Safe 
came  to  be  opened  to  the  public  on  the 
conditions  already  declared.  At  first,  it 
was  matter  of  surprise  that  so  many  per- 
sons appeared  to  claim  the  privilege  of 
Farrel's  singular  legacy.  Carefully  en- 
veloped packages  had  been  consigned  to 
various  periods  of  oblivion  by  all  condi- 
tions of  men  and  women.  These  were 
numbered  and  registered  in  a  volume 
kept  for  the  purpose ;  they  were  sever- 
ally addressed,  perhaps  to  a  specified  de- 
scendant of  some  living  person*,  perhaps 
to  the  future  occupant  of  some  profess- 
or's chair  or  metropolitan  pulpit 

It  was  near  the  Mather  Safe,  as  I  have 
already  said,  that  my  favorite  alcove 
opened.  In  the  short  winter  afternoon, 
when  the  twilight  thickened  without 
the  building,  and  the  type  began  to 
blur  within,  I  would  lay  aside  my  book 
and  muse  over  wild  rumors  of  secrets 
borne  by  this  messenger  between  the 
generations.  Journals  and  letters,  it  was 
said,  were  there  concealed,  which  should 
change  the  current  gossip  of  history,  and 
explode  many  bubble-reputations  that 
had  glittered  on  the  world.  There  were 
hints  of  deadly  sins,  committed  by  men 
high  in  Church  and  State,  which  their 
perpetrators  lacked  the  courage  to  con- 
fess before  their  fellows,  but  which,  in 
the  bitterness  of  remorse,  they  had  re- 
corded in  the  Mather  Safe,  to  blacken 
their  fame  to  future  times,  —  thus  tak- 
ing a  ghastly  satisfaction  from  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  should  not  always  appear 
as  whited  sepulchres  before  men.  There 
was  vague  talk,  also,  of  funds  which  had 
been  deposited  to  found  some  professoi^ 
ship  in  the  College,  to  furnish  some  in- 
struction which  the  age  was'  not  advan- 
ced enough  to  accept.  Then,  too,  there 
were  intimations  of  endowments  to  es- 
tablish scholarships  for  women,  who,—  so 
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it  was  argued,  —  after  the  increasing  en- 
lightenment of  a  few  score  of  years, 
would  be  admitted  to  every  privilege  of 
culture  offered  to  men.  In  short,  there 
was  matter  enough  to  send  a  curdling 
tingle  through  the  blood,  as  this  tough  old 
ark,  buffeting  slowly  through  the  years, 
entered  its  familiar  night.  If  there  was 
deficiency  in  the  testimoiiy  which  con- 
signed any  special  wonder  to  its  keeping, 
there  was,  doubtless,  sufficient  truth  in 
common  reports  to  justify  the  imagina- 
tion in  interpreting  misty  hieroglyphics 
of  its  own  device. 

During  the  latter  part  of  a  certain 
August  —  my  family  being  established  at 
the  seaside  —  I  determined  to  devote  a 
long  day  to  the  College  Library.  The 
fact  was,  that  a  trifling  domestic  incident 
—  no  other  than  the  smoking  of  a  kitch- 
en-chimney—  had  turned  my  attention 
to  the  conditions  of  atmospheric  changes. 
Certain  phenomena  I  had  observed  seem- 
ed inconsistent  with  the  law  assumed  in 
popular  text-books.  Indeed,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  modifications  of  a  received 
theory  —  which  might  be  determined  by 
a  diligent  comparison  of  existing  author- 
ities —  would  suggest  a  household  econ- 
omy of  great  practical  importance.  Cei^ 
tain  facts,  which  must  have  been  noted 
by  all  the  great  voyagers  of  the  world, 
might  ^ve  me  data  from  which  to  estab- 
lish the  suspected  conclusion.  I  accord- 
ingly repaired  to  the  library  at  a  very 
early  hour,  and  labored  through  the  day 
in  collecting  and  committing  to  writing 
what  had  been  observed  by  many  emi- 
nent navigators  upon  the  point  in  ques- 
tion. Four  o'clock  in  the  ailemoon  found 
me  too  tired  to  apply  any  process  of 
analysis  to  the  observations  obtained.  I 
therefore  retired  to  my  accustomed  seat, 
took  down  almost  the  first  book  which 
came  to  hand,  and  resigned  myself  to 
the  impressions  of  a  favorite  author.  I 
had  passed  about  an  hour  in  a  delicious 
state  of  dreamy  tranquillity,  sometimes 
reading,  sometimes  pausing  to  color  the 
faded  page  with  the  brilliant  hues  of 
more  modem  thought,  when  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  fioniliar  voice 


proceeding  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Mather  Safe. 

"  The  President  and  Treasurer  were 
to  have  been  here  at  five  o'clock." 

"  I  have  heard  nothing  of  it,"  said  the 
Librarian.  '^  I  am  sure  that  the  Prea- 
dent  is  out  of  town  for  the  day." 

*'  Strange  I  strange ! "  exclaimed  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Clifton,  m  a  very  excited 
tone.  '*I  wish  to  make  a  deposit  of 
great  importance  in  the  Mather  Safe.  I 
had  the  assurance  that  the  Safe  should 
be  opened  at  five  this  afternoon.  Here, 
read  the  solemn  promise  upon  which  I 
have  come  fi*om  Foxden  ! " 

The  Librarian  glanced  at  an  open  let- 
ter which  Clifton  held  out  to  him,  and 
said,  in  a  quiet  manner, — 

"  The  President  promises  to  meet  you 
in  the  College  Library  on  the  ailemoon 
of  lliursday,  the  twenty-fourth  instant ; 
to-day  is  Wednesday,  the  twenty-third." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  "  muttered  the  cler- 
gyman, with  a  look  of  startled  despMur. 
*'  Pardon  my  disturbance.  I  have  been 
hardly  myself  for  these  last  weeks.  Yet 
I  can  wait." 

I  spoke  to  Mr.  Clifton  as  he  was  about 
to  leave  the  library.  He  blenched  at 
hearing  my  voice,  and  strove  to  conceal 
the  package  beneath  his  arm. 

"How  do  my  good  friends  in  Fox- 
den ?  "  said -I,  inviting  him  into  my  al- 
cove. "  Is  it  true  that  Dr.  Dastick  has 
presented  his  cabinet  of  curiosities  to  the 
town  ?  " 

"What  are  you  reading?"  said  the 
clergyman,  in  a  tone  of  curt  authority 
very  foreign  to  the  mild  persuasiveness 
of  his  usual  professional  accents. 

I  exhibited  the  title  of  the  book :  it 
was  the  "  Meditations  of  Descartes." 

"  And  do  you  follow  those  who  vainly 
seek  for  truth  through  the* inner  world 
of  man,  not  conforming  themselves  to  the 
necessities  of  the  outward  world  and  the 
teachings  of  Revelation  ?  " 

I  defended  the  usefiilness  of  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  original  and  power- 
ful thinker,  whose  apologies  are  certainly 
profuse  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ortho- 
dox. 
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'^Yes;  I  suppose  )roa  read  Spinoza, 
Hegel,  Fichte,  the  Atheism  of  D'Hol- 
bach,  Utilitarianism  Systematized  by  Au- 
gaste  Comte !  Did  you  eYer  go  fishing 
in  a  dory  when  the  wind  was  off  shore  ?  " 

There  was  an  alarm  in  the  eye  and 
manner  of  Mr.  Cliflon,  a  tremulous  rest- 
lessness in  his  speech,  which  warned  me 
to  avoid  discussion,  and  endeavor  to 
soothe  his  agitation.  It  was  only  to  the 
last  interrogatory,  therefore,  that  I  made 
some  light  reply. 

<*  The  sea  sparkles  gayly,"  pursued  the 
clergyman,  in  the  manner  of  an  extem- 
poraneous preacher  who  strives  to  catch 
in  a  net  of  decorations  some  illustration 
which  presents  itself,  —  "the  boat  tosses 
on  from  wave  to  wave,  for  dories  will  sail 
before  the  wind.  Soon  we  are  miles 
from  shore,  and  throw  the  anchor.  What 
auspicious  expansion  of  soul  and  body  I 
How  we  slide  up  and  down  the  backs  of 
great  billows,  and  cast  our  lines  with 
ever-varying  success  I  But  the  night 
comes,  and  with  it  the  necessity  of  row- 
ing back  against  wind  and  tide.  Ah, 
then  how  long  the  lonely  ocean-leagues ! 
How  distant  the  time  when  we  may  hope 
to  stand  confused  and  giddy  upon  solid 
earth !  Some  never  see  the  land  agtun, 
but  are  swept  out  into  the  storm  and 
darkness,  and  are  lost,  —  lost!" 

"  I  presume  I  understand  the  signifi- 
cance of  your  similitude,"  I  replied,  a 
little  annoyed  at  this  inopportune  indul- 
gence of  the  pastoral  privilege.  "  You 
would  imply  the  dangerous  tendency  of  a 
certain  sort  of  philosophical  speculation ; 
and  so  far  we  doubtless  agree.  Yet  I 
ought  to  say,  that,  in  cases  where  person- 
al investigation  is  possible,  I  would  take 
neither  popular  clamor  nor  learned  dog- 
matism as  conclusive  evidence  against  any 
writer's  honeity  and  usefulness.  With  the 
vulgar,  genius  has  always  seemed  a  sort 
of  madness ;  and  should  a  man  rise  pre- 
eminent above  the  teachers  of  his  gener- 
ation, his  wisdom  would  appear  to  them 
as  foolishness." 

A  change  came  over  the  face  of  Cliflon 
as  I  said  these  words.  It  was  as  if  a  mask 
had  fallen.     Perchance  he  had  wished 


to  appear  to  me  in  that  character  of  in- 
structor which  he  desired  some  compe- 
tent person  to  assume  to  him.  I^ow,  the 
relaxed  muscles  and  averted  eye  only 
asked  the  sympathy  of  an  equaL  He 
spoke  with  forced,  and  almost  grating, 
utterance. 

"  Then  you  have  used  experience  well 
enough  to  know  that  some  minds  may 
bear  into  the  world  a  light,  a  knowledge 
too  fine  for  general  perception,  too  pure 
for  even  exceptional  recognition." 

"I  fully  believe  it  possible,"  I  said. 
"  Yonder  old  Safe,  if  rumor  says  true, 
holds  many  mystic  signals  which  the  past 
and  present  could  address  only  to  tiie 
future,  —  signs  meaningless,  no  doubt, 
to  you  or  me,  but  which  the  freemasonry 
of  higher  intelligence  shall  render  plain 
in  the  time  hereafter." 

"  And  what  if  I  had  come,"  exclaimed 
Clifbon,  eagerly,  —  "  what  if  I  had  come 
to  add  to  those  deposits  which  are  not  for 
this  time,  but  which  may  be  for  other 
tames  ?  What  blame  to  me,  if  I  am  here 
to  do  this?  Should  we  common  men, 
who  find  a  life  full  of  active  duties  pre- 
sented to  our  acceptance,  —  should  such 
as  we,  I  say,  receive  this  world  as  a  pa- 
geant before  which  we  must  sit  down  and 
evolve  a  doctrine  ?  The  conceit  of  ex- 
ternal education  is  at  present  too  strong 
to  acknowledge  a  divine  element  radiat- 
ing from  the  depths  of  the  soul,  and  find- 
ing in  the  mind  only  an  awkward  and 
imperfect  instrument  Any  extravagance 
is  now  tolerated,  but  an  extravagance  of 
spirituality ;  and  we  find  altogether  want- 
ing the  perception,  that,  rising  from  the 
gross  symbols  of  language,  can  know  the 
subtile  and  precious  emotion  which  in  a 
more  advanced  state  of  being  those  sym- 
bols might  suggest" 

As  it  was  evident  that  Mr.  Clifton  was 
laboring  under  great  nervous  excitabil- 
ity, I  judged  it  prudent  not  to  question 
the  sequence  of  what  he  said,  or  even 
demand  that  it  be  made  intelligible  by 
further  explanation.  Indeed,  I  was  suf- 
ficiently occupied  in  striving  to  identify 
this  incomprehensible  person  with  my 
familiar  acquaintance,  tihe  pastor  of  the 
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First  Church  in  Foxden.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  something  had  once  been  said 
of  Clifton's  connection  with  that  topsy- 
turvy sodality  popularly  known  as  "  The 
Transcendentalists."  But  this  was  many 
years  ago ;  and  the  world  always  suppose 
ed  that  he  had  outgrown  his  early  errors, 
and  found,  in  the  liberal  theology  of  New 
England,  a  more  genuine  inspiration.  In 
meeting  him  in  his  pastoral  relation,  I 
had  only  remarked  that  he  was  one  of 
those  men  who  find  it  very  difficult  to 
resist  the  social  influences  into  which 
they  may  be  thrown.  This  was  prob- 
ably the  case  even  where  that  influence 
tended  to  degrade  him  from  the  plane  he 
would  have  occupied,  if  left  to  himself. 
His  spiritual  life  seemed  to  lack  that 
vigor  and  buoyancy  so  infinitely  impor- 
tant to  contemplative  men.  He  appeared 
to  be  ever  yearning  for  something  which 
should  add  robustness  to  his  convictions. 
After  a  pause  of  some  moments^  Clifton 
again  addressed  me. 

<^  Recollections  of  moments,  months  of 
excitement,  of  intense  power,  have  re- 
turned !  They  may  not  fade  again  un- 
spoken. You  shall  know  my  long-cher- 
ished secret.  Younger  in  years,  you  may 
scarcely  advise ;  but,  at  least,  you  may 
give  S3rmpathy  that  shall  confirm  my 
decision.  I  have  engaged  rooms  at  the 
neighboring  hotel.  Come  and  pass  the 
evening — 'uay,  the  night — with  me ;  for 
much  must  be  read  and  thought  and  spok- 
en before  the  black  veil  of  personality  can 
be  lifted  between  us." 

It  has  abeady  been  observed  that  my 
family  were  at  the  seaside.  This  circum- 
stance left  me  sole  disposer  of  my  time 
and  localities.  How,  then,  resist  the  in- 
clination to  see  out  the  adventure  upon 
which  I  had  stumbled  ?  Let  me  credit 
myself  also  with  a  worthier  motive:  I 
saw  that  my  companion  was  in  no  state 
to  be  left  to  himself,  —  and,  really,  there 
was  no  mutual  fiiend  to  whom  I  could 
consign  him.  Accordingly  I  offered  my 
.  arm  in  a  manner  to  imply  acquiescence 
in  his  proposal 

We  soon  reached  the  hotel,  and  as- 
cended to  a  room  in  the  remote  comer 


of  a  spacious  wing.  Clifton  at  once  turn- 
ed the  key,  placed  his  package  upon  the 
table,  and  proceeded  to  employ  a  stray 
bit  of  carpet  in  stopping  a  ventilator 
which  communicated  with  the  entry. 
Having  satisfied  himself  that  this  pas- 
sage was  rendered  impervious  to  sound, 
he  drew  two  chairs  up  to  the  table,  mo- 
tioned me  into  one,  and  planted  him- 
self in  the  other  with  the  air  of  a  man, 
in  popular  phrase,  about  to  make  a  night 
of  it 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Herbert  Van- 
nelle  ?  "  he  asked,  abruptly. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  that 
a  substitute  is  here  placed  for  the  name 
really  mentioned. 

I  replied  in  the  negative,  and  asked 
where  the  gentleman  lived. 

**  He  lives  nowhere  on  earth ;  he  is 
dead, — just  dead." 

"  A  friend  of  yours  ?  " 

"  A  master  once  ;  now  a  presence 
chiding,  haunting,  torturing.  He  left 
me  this  manuscript ;  it  is  a  *  Philosophy 
of  the  Absolute.'"  (Here  Clifton  drew 
from  a  curiously  contrived  case  of  parch- 
ment a  cluster  of  pages.)  **•  It  has  now 
twenty-two  hours  to  appear  in  tlie  pres- 
ent century.  You  shall  devote  the  night 
to  reading  it,  and  tell  me  that  I  have  act- 
ed weU." 

A  sultry  August  evening,  a  smoky 
boarding-house  lamp,  much  skirmishing 
of  mosquitoes,  and  —  a  manuscript  sys- 
tem of  philosophy !  The  prospect  Was 
not  inviting.  The  reading  of  other  peo- 
ple's manuscripts  is  surely  the  crucial  test 
of  a  devoted  benevolence.  There  are  few 
ways  in  which  I  am  so  little  ready  to 
oblige  my  fellow-men.  I  had,  indeed,  at 
times,  been  induced  to  inspect  sundry  ro- 
mances in  blotted  embryo ;  but,  as  yet, 
nobody  had  called  upon  me  with  a  system 
of  philosophy.  Printed  philosophy  is  none 
too  easy  reading.  But  to  sit  there,  under 
the  guardianship  of  Clifton,  and  spell  out 
the  dim  dogmatism  of  some  nebulous  fa- 
natic,— of  course  it  was  not  to  be  thought 
of  for  a  moment.  With  a  suave  periph- 
rasis of  speech  I  questioned  the  expedien- 
cy of  the  proposition. 
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"  I  shall  ring  far  candles  that  will  burn 
during  the  night/'  said  Mr.  Clifton,  heed- 
leas  of  my  expostulation.  "  Also  some 
refreshment  You  take  tea,  I  suppose  ? 
You  shall  read  the  first  ten  pages  of  Y an- 
nelle's  writing.  It  is  possible  you  may 
exercise  self-control  enough  to  abandon 
it  unfinished.  But  you  will  not  sleep  to- 
night" 

There  was  a  confidence  in  the  minis- 
ter's tone  which  gave  rather  unpleasant 
emphasis  to  this  final  prophecy.  Still,  I 
believed  myself  capable  of  the  ten  pages 
without  establishing  a  hopelessly  wakeful 
conditi<m,  —  indeed,  it  was  something  to 
be  guarantied  against  the  opposite  in- 
firmity. The  tea,  accompanied  by  a  few 
thin  shavings  of  toast,  presently  arrived. 
The  means  of  procuring  light  were  also 
furnished  us.  Clifton's  hand  lay  heavily 
upon  the  manuscript  until  the  attendant 
had  disappeared  for  the  last  time,  and  the 
door  was  locked  behind  hioL  He  then 
opened  the  papers  before  me,  and  ngni- 
fied  that  the  time  had  come.  I  braced 
myself  as  for  a  serious  undertaking. 

Thus  I  accepted  the  task.  How  give 
words  to  the  singular  emotions  which  soon 
possessed  me  ?  As  if  some  charm,  some 
spell  of  magnetism,  had  been  given  to 
the  paper,  my  whole  consciousness  was 
riveted  upon  it.  I  know  not  how  to  rep- 
resent this  bold,  this  startling  attempt  to 
establish  a  positive  basis  for  metaphysical 
philosophy,  an  exact  science  of  all  things 
human  and  divine.  Here  was  a  man,  per- 
chance of  more  courage  and  conscience, 
perchance  of  more  devilish  recklessness, 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  But  how 
deal  with  what  came  to  me  from  that  won- 
droos  writing  in  the  ambiguities  of  com- 
mon language  ?  All  thought-^  even  sup- 
posing it  embodied  in  a  perfect  form  of 
speech — is  subject  to  the  limitations  of 
the  recipient  mind.  My  own  glimpses 
of  the  writer's  meaning  were  necessari- 
ly most  indistinct  I  cannot  attempt  to 
transfer  them.  I  was  controlled  by  a 
force  not  my  own.  The  shadow  of  a  mys- 
terious power  was  over  me.  The  mists 
of  sentimental  pantheism  were  left  far 
below  the  clear-cut  summits  whither  the 


reader  was  invited  to  ascend.  There 
was  an  interpretation  of  Revelation  far 
more  removed  from  the  apparent  letter 
than  that  of  Swedenborg.  Here  was  re- 
affinned  (though  for  a  widely  difierent 
purpose)  what  the  Romish  Church  has 
ever  declared, — that  the  Scriptures,  re- 
cording spiritual  truth,  cannot  be  com- 
prehensible to  the  natural  understand- 
ing,—  that,  whUe  the  Sacred  Writings 
contsdn  a  natural  letter,  it  can  be  trans- 
lated into  spiritual  verity  only  by  a  few 
exceptional  men.  If  this  scheme  of  phi- 
losophy was  an  idealism,  it  nevertheless 
manifested  itself  through  the  plainest  re- 
alities. The  solution  of  the  problem  seem- 
ed to  come  not  from  one  point,  but  fix>m 
all  points.  Certainly  there  was  a  ten- 
dency towards  the  supersensible ;  but  this 
direction  was  taken  through  stern  grap- 
pling with  the  actual.  At  one  time  I 
struggled  against  the  august  spirit  that 
was  borne  in  upon  me ;  at  another,  I  was 
utterly  subdued  by  the  lofly  enthusiasm  of 
the  writer, — something  within  me  capable 
of  absolute  cognition  seemed  responding 
to  his  appeals.  But  the  pith  and  vitality 
of  this  marvel  could  be  recognized  only 
by  long^xperience.  And  here  the  stu- 
dent was  required  to  stake  his  soul  upon 
a  perilous  cast.  For,  if  not  pursued  and 
fathomed  to  full  satisfaction,  this  view  of 
things  would  be  disturbing,  paralyzing. 
With  any  half-acceptance  a  man  might 
scarcely  live.  It  must  fashion  the  mind 
as  an  artist  fashions  the  passive  metals 
into  a  musical  instrument,  and  ^  then  ev- 
ery event  in  time  might  touch  it  to  ex- 
quisite harmony.  But  the  more  ravishing 
the  beauty  which  seemed  ofiered  through 
perfect  realization  of  this  knowledge,  the 
more  blighting  would  be  its  effects,  if  en- 
tertained in  the  spirit  of  a  selfish  dilet- 
tanteism.  For  in  certain  passages  were 
breathed  faint  suggestions,  that  moral 
codes  held  sacred  by  the  people  could 
not  bind  the  initiated,  —  nay,  that  what 
seemed  most  evil  might  be  so  explained 
as  to  become  wholly  legitimate  to  the 
elect 

It  was  far  into  the  night      I  had 
gone  over  about  a  third  of  the  manu- 
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script.  Sharp  questions  assailed  my  ears. 
Was  I  bound  to  jeopard  all  the  com- 
mon good  of  life  for  the  chance  of — 
just  failing  to  know  existence  from  a 
higher  plane  ?  Could  I  ascend  so  far 
above  the  frailties  of  average  men  as  to 
receive  in  purity  and  innocence  the  li- 
cense which  acceptance  of  this  strange 
scheme  would  surely  give  ?  Dim-sighted 
as  I  was,  it  was  necessary  to  rise  and  dis- 
pel this  splendid  phantasm.  I  shuddered 
in  sudden  alarm  at  the  danger  which 
threatened  me.  By  a  spasmodic  move- 
ment, in  which  I  failed  to  recognize  any 
presence  of  my  will,  the  manuscript  was 
closed  and  handed  to  Clifton.  Welcome 
existence  under  coarsest  and  harshest 
terms,  rather  than  tamper  with  such  fear- 
ful possibilities  1 

For  hours  the  minister  had  gazed  in- 
to my  face,  partaking  the  excitement  to 
which  he  had  subjected  me.  He  had 
lighted  and  trimmed  the  candles,  as  was 
necessary,  but  had  never  broken  silence. 
And  now  there  came  from  him  the  deep 
sigh  of  relief  from  an  absorbing  interest ; 
he  sighed  as  a  little  child  when  the  fairy- 
tale is  ended  and  the  tense  strain  of  at- 
tention may  be  relaxed.  • 

*^  What  was  this  man  ?  "  I  demanded, 
hurriedly. 

"  What  he  was  is  to  be  discovered 
through  these  writings,  if  it  may  be  found 
out  at  all.  What  he  was  is  not  for  me 
nor  for  you  to  know.  It  is  possible  that 
he  may  meet  with  competent  judges  here- 
after, even  among  men.  Look  at  this  ad- 
dress." 

Clifton  handed  me  a  little  memoran- 
dum relating  to  the  ultimate  disposition 
•of  the  manuscript  It  was  to  remain  for 
eighty  years  in  the  Mather  Safe,  and  was 
then  to  be  consigned  to  the  occupant  of 
the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Col- 
lege. 

"  Say  rather  to  the  last  minority-candi- 
date for  the  professorship ! "  I  exclaimed. 
'^I  doubt  if  the  actual  winner  of  that 
comfortable  possession  will  feel  disposed 
to  abandon  the  market-worth  of  conven- 
tional acquirements,  and  set  forth  as  a 
humble  student  of  unpopular  truth." 


The  minister  seemed  struck  with  the 
suggestion,  and  made  the  alteration  I  had 
indicated. 

The  darkest  hour  of  the  night  had 
come.  Every  sound  of  human  activity 
had  long  ago  ceased.  It  was  the  quiet 
time  when  one  may  most  easily  probe  an 
intense  experience.  I  felt  that  more  was 
to  be  known,  —  something  which  the 
minister  longed  to  tell,  —  something  to 
which  what  he  had  caused  me  to  read 
was  to  serve  as  a  prelude.  I  suspected 
how  powerless  must  have  been  this  sen- 
sitive man  in  the  presence  of  the  Idea 
which  he  had  carried.  Doubtless,  in  one 
of  his  peculiar  tendencies,  it  might  pre- 
vent all  harmonious  action,  —  it  might 
ever  goad  the  intellect,  and  crush  the 
heart  As  the  confession  trembled  upon 
the  lips  of  Clifton,  I  signified  my  pro- 
found sympathy.  It  is  an  awful  moment, 
when  a  mature  man  tries  to  put  off  the 
solitariness  of  his  life. 

What  was  th^n  communicated  I  can 
repeat  only  in  the  first  person.  The  pa- 
thetic earnestness  of  the  speaker  imprint- 
ed on  my  memory  the  very  phrases  that 
he  used ;  there  can  be  few  verbal  changes 
as  they  now  flow  from  the  pen. 


II. 

NARRATIVE   OF   THE  REVEREND 
CHARLES   CLIFTON. 

I  AM  indebted  for  education  to  a  bach- 
elor uncle,  who,  after  our  great  bereave- 
ment, received  at  his  house  an  infant  sis- 
ter and  myself.  I  was  at  that  time  about 
twelve  years  old.  My  relative  enjoyed 
a  handsome  annuity,  which  he  spent  with 
the  utmost  liberality.  As  I  was  rather 
a  thoughtful,  though  not  very  studious 
boy,  it  was  determined  that  I  should  go 
to  college.  I  entered  with  some  difficul- 
ty soon  after  my  seventeenth  birthday, — 
an  age  somewhat  later  than  the  average 
at  that  time. 

Two  years  before  me  in  college  was 
the  class  of  18 — .  Upon  the  roll  of  its 
fifty-two  members  stood  the  name  of 
Herbert  Vannelle.     Rich,  an  orphan. 
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inclined  to  thoaght  and  stady  beyond 
the  limited  academic  range  of  those  days, 
endowed  with  personal  fascinations  of  a 
yery  rare  and  peculiar  kind,  —  there 
seemed  only  one  possible  shadow  to  dark- 
en his  career.  In  his  family  there  had 
been  said  to  exist  a  tendency  to  eccen- 
tric independence  of  action,  which  vul- 
garly, perhaps  justly,  passed  for  insanity. 
His  father,  who  died  soon  after  Herbert 
entered  coll^^,  had  given  much  uneasi- 
ness to  the  wealthy  and  respectable  city- 
circle  with  which  he  was  socially  connect- 
ed. Upon  the  death  of  his  wife  he  had 
retired  to  the  Yannelle  homestead  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Connecticut,  and 
there  lived  in  studious  seclusion.  There 
he  insisted  upon  bringing  up  his  only 
son,  deprived  of  such  recreations  and 
companionships  as  are  suitable  to  youth. 
He  had,  indeed,  superintended  his  studies 
with  patience  and  thoroughness,  and  had 
not  failed  to  accomplish  him  in  the  grace 
of  physical  power,  at  that  time  little  rec- 
ognized as  a  part  of  education. 

So  much  was  known  of  Yannelle 
when  he  appeared  at  college  among  the 
young  men  of  the  Junior  Class.  And  lit- 
tle more  was  known  of  him  when  he  left 
America  on  the  day  his  class  graduated. 
His  connections  with  the  other  students 
had  been  very  slight.  He  had  never 
cared  to  acquire  that  fluency  in  retailing 
the  thoughts  of  others  upon  which  col- 
lege-rank depends.  An  access  to  the 
library  was  all  that  he  seemed  to  value 
in  his  connection  with  the  institution. 
And  here  he  busied  himself,  not  with 
the  openings  to  the  solid  and  rational 
sciences,  but  with  the  bewildering  soph- 
istries of  the  school  -  philosophies,  and 
their  aimless  wrangling  over  verbal  con- 
ceits. 

At  that  time  I  happened  to  be  taking 
a  young  man's  first  enchanting  rounds 
upon  the  tread-mill  of  metaphysics.  At 
the  library  I  often  encountered  Yannelle 
in  search  of  some  volume  of  which  I  had 
just  possessed  myself.  This  led  to  an  ac- 
quaintance. I  was  soon  fascinated  by  a 
power  which  streamed  from  his  large, 
expressive  eyes,  and  persuaded  by  a  voice 


modulated  in  a  pathos  and  sweetness  that 
I  have  heard  in  no  other  person.  His 
influence  upon  me  at  this  time  was  not 
unlike  that  which  the  mesmerists  had 
just  begun  to  exercise.  Yet,  while  he 
showed  an  interest  in  directing  my  inqui- 
ries along  the  paths  to  which  they  natu- 
rally tended,  he  never  communicated  the 
results  of  his  own  studies,  or  ofiered  me 
the  slightest  assistance  in  generalizing  my 
random  observations.  What  he  thought 
himself,  or  by  what  writers  he  was  influ- 
enced, it  was  not  easy  to  fathom.  He 
was  deeply  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  the  New-England  Transcendentalists, 
then  at  their  greatest  notoriety,  yet  nev- 
er for  an  instant  seemed  giddy  upon  the 
hazy  heights  where  those  earnest  spirits 
soared. 

Yannelle  spent  two  years  in  Germany, 
and  returned  to  America  about  the  time 
that  my  college^^ourse  was  finished.  The 
little  I  knew  of  him  during  his  absence 
was  fi'om  the  scattered  notices  of  newspa- 
per-correspondents, who  intimated  that 
Herbert  possessed  the  privilege  of  firiend- 
ly  intercourse  with  men  most  distinguish- 
ed for  knowledge  in  the  Old  World.  Just 
before  Class-Day,  I  received  a  letter  dat- 
ed fix)m  X ,  in  Connecticut,  inviting 

me,  in  terms  which  seemed  almost  a  com- 
mand, to  spend  the  summer  at  the  Yan- 
nelle homestead.  Herbert  had  returned, 
and  thus  abruptly  summoned  me.  In- 
tending to  postpone  until  the  autumn  the 
study  of  a  profession,  I  promised  to  come 
to  him  for  a  few  weeks,  —  a  visit  which 
might  be  extended,  were  it  mutually 
agreeable. 

There  was,  at  that  time,  a  day  of  wea- 
ry staging  after  leaving  the  cars,  before 

arriving  in  the  village  of  X ;  there 

were  also  six  rough  miles  of  carriage-con- 
veyance before  the  traveller  could  attain 
the  old  house  by  the  damp  river-marsh 
whereto  I  was  destined.  When  I  arriv- 
ed there,  Yannelle  stood  at  the  door  to 
greet  me. 

"  We  have  six  months'  concern  togeth- 
er," he  said,  as  if  delivering  himself  of 
some  studied  speech,  —  **  we  have  six 
months'  concern  together ;  then  we  may 
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stand  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  —  we 
may  cleave  to  one  another,  or  separate 
forever." 

A  low,  dark  house.  The  south-side 
planted  out  from  the  sun  by  pines  and 
cedars.  The  parlors  covered  with  well- 
worn  Turkey  carpets,  chafed  into  dusty 
ridges.  The  wretched  window -glass 
breaking  and  distorting  the  pine-trees 
without  Little  oval  mirrors  distorting 
the  human  countenance  within.  In  the 
living-room  (so  called  by  those  able  to 
live  in  it)  loomed  a  rusty  air-tight  stove 
of  cathedral  proportion,  —  a  ghastly  al- 
tar which  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  fam- 
ily might  feel  fully  justified  in  protect- 
ing. A  square,  cellarless  room,  about 
twenty  feet  from  the  house,  had  been 
the  study  of  the  elder  Vannelle.  Tables 
covered  with  a  confused  mass  of  writing- 
materials.  A  jumble  of  retorts  and  other 
chemical  apparatus  about  the  floor.  Cab- 
inets of  the  ugliest  pattern  reached  to  the 
ceiling; —  at  first  I  supposed  them  to  be 
made  of  painted  wood ;  afterwards  I  dis- 
covered they  were  of  iron,  and  filled  with 
rare  books  and  manuscripts. 

"  My  fJither  built  this  study,"  said  Van- 
nelle, as  we  passed  into  it.  "  He  wished 
to  get  rid  of  those  periodical  clearings- 
up  from  which  there  is  no  escape  in  a 
New -England  household.  Mrs.  Brett, 
the  wife  of  our  farmer,  could  never  re- 
sist the  feminine  itch  to  put  things  to 
rights.  She  was  always  contriving  to  ar- 
range papers  and  books  in  sjTnmetrical 
piles  where  nothing  could  be  found.  My 
father  could  never  turn  his  back  but  she 
was  sure  to  annihilate  important  scraps  of 
writing  that  were  lying  about  the  floor, 
and,  under  pretence  of  sweeping,  invoke 
a  simoom  of  dust  that  hours  were  insuffi- 
cient to  allay.  But  when  he  built  this 
room,  and  kept  the  key  of  it,  there  was 
no  more  trouble." 

I  shudder  as  I  hurry  through  these  de- 
scriptions, for  a  confession  which  I  hard- 
ly dare  to  put  into  words  must  accom- 
pany them.  All  these  surroundings,  seen 
by  me  for  the  first  time,  had  a  fearful 
familiarity.  In  some  occult  state  of  spir- 
itual existence  I  seemed  to  have  known 


them  all.  I  have  learned  that  the  soul 
may  enter  into  commimion  with  other 
minds  otherwise  than  through  the  senses, 
—  nay,  more,  it  may  thus  take  an  inex- 
plicable cognizance  of  material  things. 
Of  this  I  have  had  such  proof  as  it  would 
be  infatuation  to  doubt  I  was  compel- 
led to  test  this  startling  suspicion  for  the 
first  time. 

^*You  need  not  take  me  up -stairs, 
Herbert,"  I  said,  as  we  returned  to  the 
house.  "The  picture  of  your  father, 
which  hangs  in  the  large  chamber  pro- 
jecting over  the  porch,  was  doubtless  a 
good  likeness  of  the  mask  he  wore  at 
city  club-houses  and  family  -  dinners,  — 
but  the  man  as  you  knew  him  here^  bow 
little  does  it  resemble  I  As  for  the  Chi- 
nese cabinet  which  stands  between  the 
windows,  it  has  associations,  no  doubt, 
but  it  is  sadly  out  of  repair.  Those  pink 
tiles  about  the  fireplace  may  be  interest- 
ing to  antiquaries;  but  I  rather  prefer 
the  blue  variety,  as  corresponding  to  the 
mental  state  in  which  their  infinitely  pre- 
tentious subjects  and  execrable  drawing 
always  put  me." 

The  lightness  of  speech  was  painfully 
forced.  Vannelle  turned  to  me  and  said, 
slowly,  — 

"  Have  you  been  here  before  ?  " 

"  No." 

*^  Has  any  one  described  to  you  this 
house  or  its  contents  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Then  thought  has  been  conveyed 
from  mind  to  mind  in  unconditioned 
purity.  It  is  as  I  had  supposed.  We 
are  brothers  forever." 

The  next  day,  afler  an  early  break- 
fast, Vannelle  summoned  me  to  the  study. 
I  glanced  distrustfully  at  the  confusion 
of  the  room,  which  seemed  in  strange 
contrast  with  the  exquisitely  neat  and 
even  fashionable  attire  of  its  proprietor. 
A  smDe  of  proud  pity  touched  the  lips 
of  Vannelle,  as  he  seemed  to  divine  my 
thought  Then,  as  if  I  had  read  them 
in  letters  of  light,  these  words  seemed  to 
answer  me :  — 

"  Shall  we,  the  stewards  and  guardians 
of  the  highest  interests  of  mankind,  fret 
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OUT  soolfl  at  trifles,  —  we,  who  are  to  be 
ioBtniments  in  marshalling  the  race  from 
slavery  and  folly  to  wisdom  and  freedom  ? 
Behold,  in  one  bound,  the  hovels  and  pal- 
aces of  earth  shall  be  alike,  and,  floating 
flee  in  spiritual  space,  we  will  win  such 
dominion  as  the  highest  graduates  in  saint- 
ship  dimly  percdved,  but  were  never  able 
to  declare ! " 

These  thoughts,  energizing  the  brain 
of  my  companion,  seemed  thrown  into 
my  consciousness  with  far  more  distinct^ 
ness  than  if  they  had  been  uttered.  It 
was  with  awe  that  this  mystic  corre- 
spondence between  mind  and  mind  was 
made  plain  to  me.  One  man  out  of  this 
myriad-bodied  humanity  had  sought  me 
out,  and  in  his  presence  I  was  never 
more  to  be  alone.  The  gigantic  shadow 
of  self  passed  from  me ;  I  was  as  clay  in 
the  potter's  hands  1 

At  length  Herbert  spoke. 

**  Our  work  in  this  world  is  determin- 
ed for  us ;  mine  is  allotted  to  me,  —  not 
by  my  own  choice.  I  return  to  this  house 
never  to  leave  it  till  I  go  to  join  my 
father,  with  his  great  work  more  nearly 
omipleted  than  when  it  came  to  my 
hands.  At  that  table  he  died,  with  some 
glimpses  of  the  promised  land  whither 
he  tended,  —  where  he  prayed  that  I 
might  enter." 

There  escaped  from 'me  a  feeble  re- 
monstrance,— no  utterance  of  the  heart, 
but  rather  a  dry  rattling  of  such  conven- 
tional proprieties  as  lingered  in  the  mem- 
ory. 

^  And  you  intend  to  leave  this  whole- 
some world,  —  you,  whose  career  might 
be  such  as  few  have  it  in  their  power  to 
choose  ?  You  know,  you  must  know,  the 
wonderful  gifts  which  you  possess;  you 
cannot  alone  be  ignorant  of  the  fascinsr 
tion  you  might  exercise  over  man  and 
woman." 

*<I  know  all  these  temptations,  and 
others  that  you  cannot  surmise,"  exclaim- 
ed YanneUe,  "  and  I  will  conquer  them, 
—  if  not  through  spiritual  grace,  then  by 
some  bodily  penance  of  lasting  effect.  I 
discern  in  you  certain  qualities  of  mind 
that  may  serve  to  regulate  the  equipoise 


of  mine.  I  have  the  means  to  provide 
for  us  both  during  the  high  speculations 
in  which  we  shall  engage.  Let  us  be 
comrades  in  this  undertaking.  I  seek  to 
bridge  the  great  gulf  that  separates  the 
natural  from  the  spiritual.  My  father 
flrmly  believed  in  the  possibility  of  ob- 
taining an  absolute  ground  for  the  phi- 
losophy which  should  include  all  things 
human  and  divine.  He  passed  onward 
before  the  inestimable  gift  he  seemed  to 
have  won  could  be  set  forth  in  the  symr 
bols  of  the  world.  To  see  is  not  difficult, 
but  only  to  contrive  a  popular  adaptation 
through  which  others  may  discern  the 
thought.  I  seek  the  means  to  express 
the  truth  which  he  saw,  and  of  which  I 
can  catch  some  glimpses  through  such 
colored  mythologies  as  represent  the 
higher  religions  of  the  world.  Man  has 
found  out  the  knowledge  by  which  a  uni- 
verse was  evoked  from  chaos :  shall  he 
not  perfect  that  knowledge  in  the  Law 
which  includes  the  divine  element  by 
which  the  universe  is  informed  ?  How 
can  we  love  with  our  whole  heart  what 
we  do  not  know  with  our  whole  mind  ? 
Clifton,  I  declare  to  you  that  knowledge 
of  the  Law  by  which  the  Creator  is  and 
acts  is  possible  to  man ! " 

I  shall  seem  to  you  weak  and  unstable 
in  no  common  degree  to  have  been  mov- 
ed by  utterance  like  this.  Eemember 
that  I  can  reproduce  only  the  words,  not 
the  wild  power  of  that  persuasive  voice, ' 
not  the  aspiring  courage  that  struck  me 
from  his  eye.  Almost  against  my  will 
there  was  produced  in  me  a  plasticity  of 
mind  that  seemed  to  demand  the  impress 
of  some  foreign  mould.  The  tree  of 
knowledge  was  set  in  the  midst  of  the 
garden,  and  again  were  audible  the  se- 
ductive serpent-tones :  **  Your  eyes  shall 
be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods,  know- 
ing good  and  evil." 

I  found  Vannelle  so  far  my  superior  in 
the  knowledge  of  all  earthly  lores,  that 
I  at  length  came  to  think  it  possible  he 
might  be  the  appointed  instrument  of 
communicating  the  singular  intelligence 
that  he  sought.  He  proposed  to  review 
the  difierent  systems  built  by  human 
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thought  before  applying  himself  to  the 
problem  of  finding  a  system  of  philosophy 
which  should  include  them  all.  His  idea 
■was,  that  from  the  extreme  negation  of 
the  so  -  called  transcendental  position  — 
when  that  position  had  been  legitimately 
attained  by  a  thoroughly  conscientious 
thinker  —  some  new  light  must  break 
upon  the  mind.  His  was  no  shrinking 
from  the  conflict  with  real  things  to  in- 
dulge in  vague  yearnings  after  the  inac- 
cessible, but  a  definite  effort  so  to  place 
the  soul  and  discipline  the  understanding 
that  wisdom  could  be  realized  without 
process  or  media.  Unlike  most  inquirers 
of  that  time,  he  had  no  love  for  the  ab- 
stract and  the  controversial,  but  enter- 
tained them  freely  as  finally  discovering 
some  path  to  the  concrete  and  the  un- 
questioned. He  declared  that  only  to 
superficial  persons  was  skepticism  the  ter- 
minus of  speculative  deism.  Let  me  also 
say  this  for  my  friend,— that  his  directing 
stimulus  to  action  was  neither  ambition 
nor  curiosity,  but  what,  had  it  been  di- 
rected to  any  recognized  end,  the  world 
would  have  called  a  religious  principle. 
He  was  never  guilty  of  the  shallow 
wickedness  of  seeking  self-culture  as  an 
end;  he  sought  the  highest  self-culture 
only  as  a  state  of  more  passionate  yearn- 
ing for  regeneration. 

What  need  to  tell  how  I  was  fascinat- 
ed, mesmerized,  into  a  humble  compan- 
ionship ?  how  I  became  inspired  with  his 
own  mighty  belief  in  the  feasibility  of  the 
object  he  strove  to  attain  ?  We  read  to- 
gether certain  manuscripts  of  the  elder 
Vannelle,  in  which,  wrapt  in  a  gorgeous 
symbolism,  seemed  dimly  to  approach 
a  great  truth,  which,  at  times,  could 
be  faintly  perceived,  but  never  master- 
ed. There  were  hints,  apparently  of  the 
deepest  significance,  which,  when  the 
mind  endeavored  to  grasp  them,  vanish- 
ed like  a  vision. 

Day  after  day,  aknost  night  after  night, 
for  ^YQ  months,  I  passed  with  Vannelle 
in  the  room  I  have  described.  And  dur- 
ing fliat  vivid  period  I  knew  an  intel- 
lectual intoxication  which  seemed  the 
pure  ecstasy  of  spirit  wholly  delivered 


from  the  burden  of  the  flesh.  Vannelle 
talked  like  one  inspired  upon  the  high- 
er problems  of  metaphysical  research, 
showing,  or  appearing  to  show,  in  what 
sense  the  speculations  of  the  philoso- 
phers were  true,  and  in  what  sense  ab- 
solutely false.  We  seemed  to  have  cut 
ourselves  adrift  from  the  human  race, 
and  to  look  down  upon  it  from  a  portion 
whence  its  basest  moral  corruptions  and 
most  detestable  oppressions  marked  the 
rhjrthm  in  a  majestic  poem.  The  infinite 
vagaries  of  crime,  the  unspeakable  ecsta- 
sies of  blessedness,  were  equally  whole- 
some as  equally  full  of  Law.  At  times 
it  seemed  impossible  that  any  words  could 
so  mould  themselves  as  to  give  distinct- 
ness to  the  thought  which  flashed  through 
our  minds.  At  times  a  representation 
corresponding  to  what  Vannelle  so  elo- 
quently uttered  seemed  embodied  in 
every  phase  of  opinion  man  had  known. 
But,  alas,  there  were  also  periods  of 
doubt  and  despair  analogous  to  those 
which  succeed  physical  intoxication.  The 
grosser  systems  of  antiquity  were  not  on- 
ly considered,  but  actually  personated  in 
our  experience.  Here  it  was  necessary 
for  us  to  penetrate  into  some  of  the  dark- 
est recesses  of  the  human  soul,  and  to 
test  how  nearly  allied  is  that  which  ex- 
alts man  to  that  which  degrades  him,  how 
the  noblest  virtues  plunge  headlong  into 
the  maddest  passions.  Yet  we  learned 
to  welcome  these  convulsions  of  Chaos 
and  Old  Night,  as  blindly  bearing  us  on- 
ward towards  our  destined  goal. 

But  enough  of  this.  I  would  only 

faintly  express  how  terribly  real  was  the 
delusion  (the  world  would  so  call  it,  and 
who  am  I  to  gainsay  it  ?)  which  has  over- 
hung my  earthly  life. 

Let  me  tell  in  briefest  words  how 
the  spell  was  broken, — partially  broken. 
During  those  months  of  passionate  exal- 
tation, letters  from  friends  once  dear  to 
me  had  been  thrown  aside  half-read,  and 
wholly  valueless.  On  the  eleventh  of 
November  I  started,  —  as  a  black  seal 
was  to  be  broken.  My  ancle  had  sud- 
denly died.  The  last  instalment  of  his 
annuity  had  been  paid,  and  my  little 
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aster,  an  orphan  and  pennileas,  was 
thrown  upon  me  for  education  and  sup- 
port. Shame  to  me  that  I  then  hesitat- 
ed !  Yet  it  was  some  hours  before  I 
could  persuade  myself  to  put  the  letter 
into  Vannelle's  hand,  and  say  that  I 
must  abandon  him  forever.  Let  me  for- 
get the  bitter  temptation.  Of  course 
my  friend  begged  to  provide  for  my  sis- 
ter firom  his  own  ample  means,  and  even 
offered  her  an  asylum  at  his  house.  I 
still  retained  sufficient  sanity  to  perceive 
the  wrong  of  bringing  a  young  child  to 
that  dismal  place  to  wither  removed  from 
all  human  companionship  and  sympathy. 
A  spirit  not  in  a  condition  to  be  sustain- 
ed and  elevated  by  the  society  of  Her- 
bert wonld  be  confused,  and  finally  pet- 
rified. Had  this  refined  probing  and 
questioning  deadened  all  sense  of  duty  ? 
Was  this  the  end  of  my  Absolute  Philos- 
ophy, that  the  intellect  should  usurp  the 
place  of  the  conscience  and  the  moral  law  ? 
Shame  to  me  that  I  could  have  paused 
to  ask  such  questions  1  yet  any  claim  but 
one  tittle  less  urgent  I  should  have  ban- 
tered adde.  I  seemed  to  realize  the  tor- 
ture described  in  the  dream  of  Dante,  — 
two  souls  struggling  together  in  one  frail 
body.  I  had  been  applauding  good  and 
condemning  evil  when  it  cost  me  nothing 
but  the  sentiment;  but  when  the  fiery 
test  came,  my  purpose  cracked  and  shriv- 
elled before  it  Yes,  I  conquered ;  but 
the  scars  that  purchased  the  victory  have 
ached  through  my  life. 

There  was  but  one  calling  wherein  it 
seemed  possible  for  me  to  earn  my  bread ; 
for  how  could  I  descend  to  chaffer  in  the 
market,  to  trim  and  huckster  through  the 
world, —/,.  who  had  thought  to  condition 
the  Spirit  of  the  Universe  ?  But  there 
were  metaphors  faintly  shadowing  divine 
things,  symbols  adapted  to  the  limitations 
of  the  popular  mind,  and  with  these  I 
might  do  an  honest  work  for  the  souls  of 
men.  Honest?  Yes,  —  unless  Augus- 
tine was  a  hypocrite,  when  he  declared 
that  he  spoke  of  the  Unseen  as  unity  in 
three  persons,  leas  to  say  something  iJian 
not  to  remain  altogether  silent.  To  a 
certain  order  of  mindi  among  the  clergy 


this  is  the  daily  cross,  —  the  necessity  of 
maintmning  a  fixed  position,  and  ever 
looking  down  from  it  to  teach,  instead  of 
ever  yearning  upward  to  be  taught. 

It  is  enough  to  say,  that,  supporting 
myself  and  my  sister  by  school-teaching, 
I  achieved  such  courses  of  reading  as  are 
supposed  to  qualify  for  enrolment  among 
the  liberal  clergy  of  New  England.  Until 
the  time  when  my  sister  left  me  by  mar- 
riage I  was  settled  at  N ,  on  the  Con- 
necticut.   Soon  after  this  event,  died  old 

Dr.  P of  Fozden,  and  I  received  a 

call  to  his  vacant  parish.  I  knew  that 
the  sort  of  society  to  be  found  in  that 
place  would  minister  to  my  most  urgent 
need.  I  craved  some  intellectual  clan- 
ship which  should  never  seek  to  rise  to 
an  equal  spiritual  companionship.  For 
there  was  only  one  man  to  whom  I  might 
speak  freely,  and  from  him  my  path  ever 
diverged.  How  far  apart  the  years  had 
led  us !  Sometimes  there  came  a  whis- 
per that  I  had  been  snatched  firom  the 
hand  of  Satan,  killer  of  souls;  some- 
times my  only  opportunities  of  salvation 
seemed  left  in  that  sad,  damp  homestead. 
I  coul4  never  return  to  him;  I  could 
never  be  wholly  free  firom  him.  Ever 
was  I  controlled  by  a  shadowy  force 
which  reached  me  firom  his  abundant 
power.  No  occupation  was  so  absorbing 
as  to  protect  me  fiK>m  the  invading  pres- 
ence of  Herbert  Vannelle. 

The  first  Sunday  of  the  present  month 
brought  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the 
day  that  I  parted  fix>m  Vannelle.  In  the 
morning  I  had  preached  a  written  ser- 
mon on  those  solemn  words  of  the  Apos- 
tle, "  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin.'' 
For  the  first  time  I  shrank  firom  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  words  uttered  were 
true  to  me  in  a  very  different  sense  fix>m 
that  in  which  the  congregation  received 
them.  I  found  it  difficult  to  poise  in 
tremulous  balance  between  Truth  and 
its  available  representation  to  c(»nmon 
men.  It  is  my  custom  to  preach  extem- 
poraneously in  the  afternoon.  Upon  ris- 
ing, after  the  introductory  services,  I 
could  perceive  that  my  pulse  and  breath- 
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ing  were  accelerated.  A  certun  nnmb- 
neas  of  the  brain  seemed  pierced  with 
convulflive,  fbgitive  shocks.  An  inex- 
plicable influence,  a  command  for  cere- 
bral sympathy,  seemed  beating  at  my 
forehead.  I  turned  tibe  sacred  pages  be- 
fore me,  but  could  find  nothing  upon 
which  to  base  my  remarks.  But  to  my 
lips  would  come  incessantly  a  passage 
fix>m  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  At  last  I  gave 
it  voice :  — 

*^  There  arc,  as  in  philosophy,  so  in 
divinity,  sturdy  doubts  and  boisterous  ob- 
jections wherewith  the  unhappiness  of 
our  knowledge  too  nearly  acquainteth  us. 
More  of  these  no  man  hath  known  than 
myself;  which  I  confess  I  conquered,  not 
in  martial  attitude,  but  on  my  knees." 

An  extraordinary  impetus  seemed  im- 
parted to  my  mental  powers.  Men  have 
said  that  I  spoke  with  a  fluency  and  elo- 
quence unknown  to  them  before.  In- 
deed, I  was  conscious  of  a  capacity  to  re- 
ceive and  convey  such  portions  of  divine 
wisdom  as  corresponded  to  their  needs. 
To  speak  in  figure,  my  heavenly  race  was 
as  if  the  Lord  of  Evil  pursued  my  soul. 

Thoroughly  exhausted  by  the  effort, 
I  returned  to  my  study  and  threw  my- 
.  self  upon  a  sofa.  More  fully  than  ever 
before,  I  entered  that  state  where  one 
far  distant  may  make  himself  perceiv- 
ed and  known.  The  occult  power  of 
foreknowing  events,  the  delicate  percep- 
tion of  forbidden  things,  worked  theu- 
abnormal  invigoration  in  the  brain.  I 
became  conscious  that  a  carriage  miles 
off"  was  rolling  nearer  and  nearer;  I 
knew  that  It  would  stop  at  my  door.  I 
waited,  waited  long  into  the  night  One 
by  one  went  out  the  scattered  village- 
lights.  Another  consciousness  of  twenty 
years  seemed  compressed  into  those  bril- 
liant, bitter  hours.  My  lamp  flickered. 
I  rose  with  effort  and  supplied  oil;  it 
would  now  bum  till  morning.  The  car> 
riage  came  nearer.  I  knew  that  Yan- 
nelle  was  in  it.  At  last  the  heavy  rum- 
ble ceased  at  the  door. 

A  figure  stood  befi>re  me.  The  old 
fascination  in  the  eyes;  a  soul  burning 
with   lofty  enthusiasm  lodced  through 


and  kindled  them.  But  the  face,  —  it 
was  ghastly,  livid  as  the  fiice  of  a  leper: 
it  was  spectral,  —  blanched  and  dried 
with  the  white  flames  of  his  exalted 
vigils.  Ah,  black  eyes,  well  may  you 
shine  in  terrible  triumph !  The  old  idd- 
atry  this  man  demanded  of  me  would 
not  be  repelled.  I  gazed  upon  my  vis- 
itor as  upon  a  phantom  from  another 
sphere,  and  knew  no  reckoning  of  time. 
His  magnetism  was  upon  me;  I  could 
only  crouch  into  myself —  and  wait  At 
length  the  silence  was  broken. 

"  Charles  Clifton,  teacher  of  the  peo- 
ple, listen  that  you  may  be  taught !  For 
the  last  time  I  have  come  down  into  your 
world  of  passion  and  sense.  The  im- 
pulses with  which  you  vainly  strive  and 
wrestle  are  behind  me.  Alone,  alone,  I 
have  risen  from  the  abysmal  depths  of 
personality.  I  have  struggled  fiercely. 
I  have  also  conquered." 

The  livid  face  showed  no  change.  It 
suddenly  came  to  me,  that,  by  some  volun- 
tary disfigurement  of  his  exquisite  beauty 
of  feature,  this  man  had  cut  away  the 
lusts  for  pleasure,  fame,  and  influence. 
What  woman  would  kiss  that  ghastly 
cheek?  What  sycophant  could  fawn 
and  smirk  in  that  chilly  presence  ?  .  The 
injunctions  concerning  the  offending  eye 
and  hand  Yannelle  had  interpreted  lit- 
erally. 

"  I  hold,"  he  continued,  "  the  noble 
prize  of  intellectual  satisfaction  seized  by 
effort  Multiply  the  self-satisfactions  of 
earth  by  infinity,  and  you  may  guess  a 
little  of  the  sublime  contentment  which 
wraps  me  round  1  Does  the  best  stage- 
trick  of  your  liberal  clergy  help  them  to 
anything  but  a  plasticity  of  mind  to  be 
moulded  into  artistic  forms  of  skepticism  ? 
How  can  you  feel  the  delight  of  a  defi- 
nite, positive  affirmation  which  accounts 
for  and  includes  all  creeds  and  lives  of 
men  ?  How  can  you  come  out  from  your 
partial  dogmas  to  enter  Truth  and  find 
it  alone  dogmatic  and  compulsive  ?  Clif- 
ton, I  pity  you.  I  would  rescue  you 
from  this  haze  of  thought  and  feeling,  — 
I,  who  have  even  now  discarded  Intelli- 
gence and  enthroned  Wisdom." 
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*<  I  hope  to  be  pardoned,"  1 8aid,-*^  the 
eurrent  of  this  life  sets  so  in  favor  of 
Utility  and  the  Practical;  men  l<Hig  to 
be  fed  with  sentiment, — why  try  to  gire 
them  ideas  ?  " 

**  Fulfil,  then,  fareyer  yonr  little  round 
of  decencies  and  proprieties,"  exclaim- 
ed Vannelle ;  "  I  judge  you  not  Per- 
chance your  weakness  is  the  pardonable 
weakness  of  one  who  has  done  his  Jiest. 
You  may  be  guiltless  in  failing  to  attain 
the  strength,  the  glory,  of  a  true  conTic« 
tion." 

"  Is  it  too  late  ?"  I  asked,  faintly. 

<*  It  is  the  question  I  must  put  to  you," 
replied  Herbert  **I  bring  you  in  this 
manuscript  the  result  of  my  life,  —  the 
result  of  two  lives.  Here  is  written,  as 
clearly  as  can  be  written  in  gross  symi- 
bols  of  human  language,  that  which  may 
suggest  the  Absolute,  the  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  System,  not  humanly  built 
upon  hypothesis,  but  divinely  founded 
upon  Law." 

I  knew  that  a  package  had  been  pla- 
ced upon  the  table  at  my  side. 

'*  If  you  can  so  far  command  the  frag- 
mentary life  you  lead  as  to  give  this  man* 
uscript  the  sober,  searching  thought  which 
it  invites,  the  truth  may  be  brought  to 
yon.  But  if  these  twenty  years  have 
only  filled  you  with  the  pride  of  invent- 
ing arguments  and  detecting  analogies, 
if  they  have  only  given  you  the  petty 
skill  of  a  petty  scholar,  why  then  dally 
on  with  a  tinsel  variety  of  superficial  at- 
tainments, and  give  others  the  blessed 
privilege  you  are  not  strong  enough  to 
accept" 

^  Take  it  fit>m  me,"  I  said.  "  It  has 
haunted  me  too  long.  What  you  may 
have  found,  it  is  for  your  honor  to  pro- 
mulgate." 

"  The  finding  is  enough  for  one  life," 
replied  Vannelle.  *^  The  spiritual  man- 
hood is  indeed  complete,  but  the  shell 
which  enclosed  it  totters  towards  eartiu 
My  re^nsibility  in  this  matter  is  at  an 
end :  yours  will  now  begin." 

A  tremor  ran  through  my  frame  as 
he  spoke  these  words.  A  mystery  rigid 
as  Fate  seemed  to  shackle  me.   Without 

VOL.  xn.  22 


seebg  him  go,  I  knew  that  YanneUe  had 
left  the  room.  Again  was  I  conscious 
of  the  carriage-rumble  growing  fiiinter, 
fainter,  fainter  in  the  distance.  A  dream 
of  passionate  excitement,  a  phantasmago- 
ria of  old  wishes,  old  hopes,  of  the  life  I 
might  have  led,  flew  before  me.  For  a 
moment  the  energy  of  VanneUe  seemed 
to  have  transfused  itself  through  every 
fibre.  An  unquenchable  thirst  that  I 
had  never  summoned  struck  into  my 
brain.  I  seized  the  manuscript,  and  de- 
voured page  after  page.  Then  I  felt  the 
approaches  of  a  supreme  despotism  that 
might  annihilate  all  I  had  been,  all  I 
hoped  to  be,  —  that  might  compel  me  to 
denounce  all  that  I  had  taught,  to  hear 
all  that  was  i^espectable  and  healthy  in 
the  world  jeer  at  me  as  an  impostor,  an 
enthusiast,  a  madman.  It  was  not  that 
I  was  simply  invited  to  come  above  the 
ordinary  doctrines  of  the  day,  and  stand 
supported  and  encouraged  by  a  few  ad- 
vanced minds ;  but  I  was  called  to  place 
myself  where  the  most  earnest  souls  — 
unless  a  second  birth  could  be  granted 
them  —  would  scoff  with  the  ignorance 
and  intolerance  of  the  mass. 

At  last  the  gray  light  of  morning  shone 
upon  me. 

One  of  my  deacons,  whistling  sturdi- 
ly, passed  along  the  street  A  physical 
emanation  from  his  healthy  vitality  par^ 
tially  counteracted  the  influence  of  the 
night  Gathering  up  every  muscle  of 
my  feeble  will,  I  closed  the  manuscript 
forever.  Hereditary  imperfections  of 
body  and  mind  confine  me  to  a  sphere 
of  reputable  usefiilness.  If  I  have  sin- 
ned in  the  past,  I  have  also  suffered.  If, 
as  I  sometimes  suspect,  I  have  thrust 
fix>m  me  the  grandest  opportunity  ever 
offered  to  inan,  the  loss  through  all  eter- 
nity will  be  mine. 

In  eight  days  I  heard  of  the  death  of 
Herbert  Vannelle. 

I 

m 

As  the  last  words  of  his  strange  narra- 
tion feU  from  Cliflon's  lips,  he  bowed  his 
head  and  was  greatly  agitated*     The 
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▼ast  theologio  conception  OTer  which 
he  had  so  long  brooded,  instead  of  lif^ 
ing  him  on  high,  had  crashed  him  to 
the  earth.  His  moral  consciousness  had 
demanded  a  satisfaction  which  he  lacked 
integrity  of  purpose  to  pursue  and  chal- 
lenge. A  fixed  couTiction  of  the  dreari- 
est pessimism  would  haye  been  better  for 
this  man  than  the  loftj  uncertainty  which 
had  tortured  his  days ;  for  in  the  belief 
that  one  may  neither  struggle  nor  aspire 
there  is  a  certain  practical  drift.  But 
how  shall  he  do  any  good  who  bears 
about  him  a  quick  conscience,  a  skepti- 
cal understanding,  sensitiye  religious  af- 
fections, and  a  feeble  will?  Charles 
Clifton  had  neither  the  leisure,  nor  pos- 
sibly the  application,  to  foAow  the  creep- 
ing ^advances  of  systematic  knowledge. 
He  had  listened  to  a  fatal  persuasion, 
and  at  the  same  time  had  sought  to  sat- 
isfy contradictory  principles  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  The  kindest  thing  I  could 
do  fcnr  him  was  soon  perceived. 

"  Reverend  Sir,"  I  said,  "  you  must 
permit  me  to  advise  you.  It  is  now  six 
o'clock.  In  an  hour  the  early  train 
leaves  for  Foxden.  You  must  take  it 
and  return  home.  Any  further  vacuum 
in  your  daily  employment  will  produce 
a  crushing  pressure  from  without  that 
might  endanger  reason  itself.  I  solenm- 
ly  promise  to  deposit  this  manuscript  in 
the  Mather  Safe,  —  nay,  I  will  not  leave 
town  until  the  Premdent  and  Treasurer 
have  met  me  this  afternoon  according  to 
your  agreement.  I  pledge  you  my  hon- 
or that  the  parchment  shall  be  consigned 
to  its  resting-place  with  every  necessary 
formality.** 

My  companion  gazed  long  upon  va- 
cancy before  returning  any  answer.  He 
strove  to  dispel  the  cloud-pageantry  which 
had  sailed  above  him  in  shapeless  beauty. 
He  walked  up  and  down  the  chamber, 
paused,  threw  open  the  window,  and 
looked  upon  the  street  below.  I  felt  that 
every  petty  detail  of  man's  daily  craft 
struck  outiines  of  painful  vividness  upon 
the  morbid  sensilnlity  of  his  condition. 
Finally  he  spoke  to  this  effect:  — 

*<  A  grief  has  been  lessened  in  giving 


it  words.  My  deepest  and  most  solitary 
moments  have  been  revealed  to  human 
sympathy,  and  the  relief  is  great.  It 
may  be  that  I  have  been  created  to  some 
wholesome  end,  —  that  some  trath  may 
shine  before  the  world  through  what 
seems  the  failure  of  my  life.  I  will  re- 
turn at  once  to  the  sphere  of  the  senses: 
it  is,  as  you  say,  all  that  is  left  me. 
Let  who  will  inquire  into  the  significance 
and  purpose  of  the  Universe ;  it  is  for 
me  to  work  in  the  bondage  of  the  fiesh, 
to  be  the  humble  tool  of  the  age  in  which 
my  lot  is  cast" 

Yet  it  was  not  easy  to  induce  the  dei^ 
gyman  to  commit  to  my  care  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  enterprise  which  had  brought 
him  to  town.  His  peculiar  nervous  tem- 
perament foretold  a  thousand  accidents 
that  might  befall  the  precious  l^acy  of 
his  firiend.  It  was  only  by  addresnng 
his  reason  in  repeated  arguments,  and  by 
solemnly  asseverating  my  entire  fidelity, 
that  I  induced  him  to  yield. 

It  was  a  gracious  gift  to  be  once  more 
alone. 

I  seemed  awakened  fix>m  a  dream  of 
pining  exultation,  of  dark  foreboding. 
Without  acknowledging  it  to  myself,  I 
had  been  strangely  wrought  upon  by 
what  I  had  read  and  heard.  As  Clifton 
emerged  from  the  magical  influence  of 
Yannelle,  was  it  not  concentrated  upon 
me  ?  The  impulse  to  return  to  the  pern- 
sal  of  the  manuscript  was  almost  irreast- 
ible.  Yet  it  was  evident,  that,  failing  to 
receive  as  my  very  life  what  was  there 
written,  I  should  become  hopelessly  en- 
tangled in  discrepancies  and  contradic- 
tions. A  glance  at  the  imminent  peril 
sent  me  shuddering  to  my  only  safety. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  I  had  in- 
terested myself  in  some  inquiries  tending 
to  modify  the  received  understanding  of 
a  certain  natural  law.  During  my  morn- 
ing in  the  College  Library  I  had  collected 
the  records  of  many  facts,  which,  labori- 
ously compared,  might  confirm  the  hy- 
pothesis I  had  conceived.  I  now  bra- 
ced myself  to  the  task  of  tracing  an  or- 
der in  these  random  observations.  I  was 
soon  stimulated  by  perceiving  that  my 
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skatutics  seemed  to  confinn  tbe  jnstice 
of  the  reasoning  which  at  first  roused  my 
suspicion.  More  and  more  plainly  did 
man's  experience  respond  to  the  results 
I  had  dared  to  predict  Trivial  circum- 
stances, noted  in  remote  times  and  dis- 
connected places,  pointed  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  there  beat  the  regular  pulse  of 
Nature. 

It  is  perhaps  a  little  humiliating  to 
mention,  what  I  afterwards  discovered, 
that  the  doctrine  which  I  endeavored  to 
reach  had  been  already  conceived  and 
passed  upon  by  a  not  very  eminent  sci- 
'  entist  in  one  of  the  Western  States.  But 
at  that  time  absorption  in  the  search  for 
attainable  truth  was  necessary  to  my  wel- 
ftre ;  and,  with  very  brief  intervals  for 
rest  and  refreshment,  I  continued  my 
pursuit  until  the  afternoon-hour  for  visit- 
ing the  library. 

The  President  and  Treasurer  entered 
the  building  at  five  o'clock. 

For  some  minutes  I  had  stood  before 
the  massive  doors  of  the  Mather  Safe, 
wondering  if  any  of  its  mysterious  con- 
tents could  be  more  singular  than  the 
consignment  about  to  be  made  to  its 
keeping. 

'*  Is  Mr.  Clifton  of  Foxden  in  the  li- 
brary ?  "  inquired  the  President 

"  I  am  here  to  represent  him,"  I  re- 
plied. "  He  made  a  strange  nustake  in 
the  day  of  appointment,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  town  this  morning.  The 
package  which  he  wished  to  deposit  in 
the  Mather  Safe  I  hold  in  my  hand." 

**Lex  Universalis  Naturce;  The  Phi- 
losophy OF  THB  Absolute,"  ex- 
claimed the  Treasurer,  reading  the  in- 
scription upon  the  outer  parchment 
**  Poh,  poh  I  I  thought  that  sort  of  philos- 
ophy had  long  ago  been  handed  over  to 
the  limbo  of  fallacies." 

"  By  those  who  have  neither  feeling 
nor  imagination  enough  to  care  for  any- 
thing not  transmutable  into  dollars,  per- 
haps it  has,"  I  rej(Hned,  somewhat  tartly. 

•«  Come,  come  I "  said  the  President,  in 
liis  good-natured,  rolling  tones;  "since 
the  days  of  the  great  Jonathan,  our  New- 
England  metaphysicians  have  generally 


been  broken-down  poets,  and  should 
be  treated  with  the  greatest  tenderness. 
Some  flighty  minds  will  prefer  danger- 
ous trips  to  dream-land  to  the  rigid  dem- 
onstrations of  figures;  but  the  mass  of 
our  graduates  accept  the  teaching  of  their 
Alma  Mater,  that  only  the  mathematician 
has  the  right  to  investigate,  and  that  of 
all  philosophers  only  natural  philosophers 
are  competent  instructors." 

"  Yet,  Sir,"  I  said,  "  you  will  remem- 
ber that  the  time  was  when  your  natural 
philosophers  were  persecuted  as  wizards 
by  Church  and  State.  Even  the  mathe- 
matician is  defined  by  an  old  lexicog- 
rapher to  be  '  Magus  dcemanum  invoca- 
tor ' ;  and  I  cannot  forget  that  all  that  is 
of  honor  and  respect*  to -day  is  but  the 
actual  of  a  once  despised  ideal." 

I  really  marvelled  at  my  own  audacity 
in  presuming  to  question  the  words  of 
this  distinguished  and  excellent  gentle- 
man. Indeed,  it  was  particularly  surpris- 
ing, because  (if  I  knew  myself)  I  pre- 
cisely agreed  with  him.  But  there  is  a 
certain  waywardness  in  my  compontion, 
which  loves  to  puncture  an  inflated  con- 
ventionality, even  when  I  myself  am  most 
oonventional. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Treasurer,  tak- 
ing the  President's  key  with  his  own,  had 
opened  the  Safe.  I  looked  in  and  beheld 
coffers  of  lead  and  oak,  nooks  and  pigeon- 
holes covered  and  sealed  with  the  College 
seal,  little  cells  of  glass  which  appeared 
to  hold  documents  of  the  utmost  import 
tance,  and,  in  short,  whateyer  might  best 
defy  the  injuries  of  time.  The  weighty 
book  which  registered  the  contents  of  the 
Safe  was  opened  before  me.  I  was  told 
to  write  the  number  assigned  to  the  man- 
uscript, to  describe  its  present  con(lition, 
and  to  indicate  its  destination.  This  I 
carefully  did,  and  was  about  to  confide 
my  charge  to  its  long  oblivion. 

"  Stay  I "  said  the  Preadent  "  You 
have  forgotten  the  mottoes  I  Here  is 
only  one ;  and  it  is  our  rule  that  every 
deposit  in  the  Mathejr  Safe  be  distinguish- 
ed by  three,  in  as  many  languages. 

^AUen  ScBCulo: 
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The  selectioD  is  good,  thoiigli  it  has  al- 
ready been  adopted  hj  a  Massachusetts 
statesman.  It  is  now  for  you  to  supply 
two  others." 

Singular  as  it  may  appear,  this  sudden 
eaU  to  perform  a  trifling  office  which  I 
had  not  anticipated,  filled  me  with  a  con- 
flict of  emotions.  In  choosing  another's 
words,  I  seemed  to  indorse  or  repudiate 
the  strange  matter  with  which  they  were 
to  be  associated.  I  thought  of  Tannelle's 
wondrous  language,  of  Clifton's  exhilara- 
tion, and  of  the  riyid  buoyancy  with 
which  my  spirit  had  striven  to  rise.  I 
eren  groped  for  some  phrase  which  might 
hint  what  delicate  aerial  impressions  had 
tended  to  condense  the  sool  on  the  su- 
preme point  of  spiritual  ecstasy.  But 
memory  was  a  blank  when  I  demanded 
words  for  this  seeming^lorious  fact  in  the 
experience  of  humanity.  Success  was 
made  impossible  by  the  veiy  intensity  of 
the  effort  to  summon  an  appropriate  mes- 
sage to  be  dropped  over  the  ab3rss  of 
Time.  I  was  confident  that  there  were 
many  apt  things  which  might  be  said,  if 
I  could  come  at  them,  as  it  were,  side- 
ways. In  order  that  I  might  take  them 
at  this  advantage,  I  snatched  a  letter 
from  my  pocket,  and  b^an  to  read.  My 
eye  was  soon  caught  by  the  impression 
of  a  seal  that  I  had  once  given  my  wife. 
It  was  a  good  [woman's]  motto,  I  jesting- 
ly told  her;  and  now  it  was  returned  to 
me  at  my  sorest  need.  Six  little  words 
of  the  good  Pascal, — 

*<  Le  plus  sdarestde  croire/* 

Something  compelled  me  to  write  them, 
and  a  new  fireedom  was  with  me  when  I 
had  done  so. 
'*Make  haste,  make  haste,  for  the 


prajrer-beD  is  ringing ! "  cried  the  PTeai* 
•  dent '  **  See,  here  is  a  copy  of  Rato's 
*  Fhsedms,' — a  work  which  our  vapcry 
brethren  are  fond  of  quoting,  generally 
at  second-hand ;  perhaps  you  may  pick 
out  a  sentence  that  will  prophesy  with 
sufficient  ambiguity." 

Bui  it  was  not  Plato  or  his  "  FhsDdrus" 
that  then  claimed  my  thoughts.  There 
loomed  a  Bock  graven  with  more  aogost 
instruction  than  the  sage  of  the  Academy 
was  privileged  to  communicate, — a  Bock 
against  which  the  heaving  surface  of  hu- 
man (pinion  had  chafed  and  broken  in 
vain.  Tossed  to  and  £ro  upon  the  tide 
of  lift,  who  has  not  sometimes  listened 
to  the  wrangling  voices  which  shout- 
ed, <<  Mystical  Interpretation,"  ''Aleo- 
lute  Fiction,"  *'  Huge  Con^omerafee  of 
Myths"?  Whose  eye  has  never  been 
caught  by  the  sparkling  tinsel  of  modem 
philosc^phies,  with  their  Seers,  Heroes, 
Misfflons,  Developments,  Insights,  Princi- 
ples of  Nature,  Clairvoyance,  and  Mag- 
netic Currents  ?  Happy  those  who  are 
able  to  return  to  that  one  channel  throogh 
which  magnetic  currents  have  indeed 
descended  from  an  unseen  sphere,  and 
touched  the  noblest  hearts  I  For  there 
it  a  certain  mediation  between  the  neces- 
sities and  aspirations  of  man,  *-  an  assur- 
ed deliverance  firom  the  gross  and  sordid 
surrqandings  of  his  earthly  life.  There 
came  before  me  one  simple  period  fixMn 
a  fiuniliar  Book.  Most  direct  and  confi- 
dent is  the  solemn  statement  I  wrote  it 
as  the  final  motto. 

<*N0W  THE  SeRPBNT  WAS  MORB 
SUBTILE  THAN  ANT  BEAST  OW  THE 
FIELD  WHICH  THE  LOBI>  €r01>  HAD 
MADE." 
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THE  TERTIARY  AGE,  AND  ITS  CHARACTERISTIC 
ANIMALS. 


In  entering  upon  the  Tertiaries,  we 
reach  that  geological  age  which,  next  to 
his  own,  has  the  deepest  interest  fo  man. 
Hie  more  striking  scenes  of  ammal  life, 
hitherto  confined  cfaieflj  to  the  ocean,  are 
now  on  land ;  the  extenave  sheets  of  fresh 
water  are  filled  with  fishes  of  a  compar- 
atiyely  modem  character,  —  with  White- 
fish,  Pickerel,  Perch,  Eels,  etc, — while 
the  larger  qnadrupeds  are  introduced  up- 
on the  continents  so  gradually  prepared 
to  receive  them.  The  connection  of  events 
throughout  the  Tertiaries,  considered  as 
leading  up  to  the  coming  of  man,  may  be 
traced  not  only  in  the  physical  condition 
of  the  earth,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
large  terrestrial  Mhmmalia,  but  also  in 
the  appearance  of  those  groups  of  ani- 
mals and  plants  which  we  naturally  asso- 
date  with  the  domestic  and  social  exist- 
ence of  man.  Cattle  and  Horses  are  first 
fisund  in  the  middle  Tertiaries ;  the  gnuns, 
the  Rosace^,  with  their  variety  of  fimits, 
the  tropical  fi-ait-trees.  Oranges,  Bananas, 
etc.,  the  shade-  and  dustei^trees,  so  im- 
portant to  the  comfort  and  shelter  of  man, 
are  added  to  tibe  vegetable  world  during 
these  epochs  The  fossil  v^tation  of 
the  Tertiaries  is,  indeed,  most  interesting 
from  this  point  of  view,  showing  the  grad- 
ual ihaturing  and  completion  of  those  con- 
ditions most  intimately  associated  with  hu- 
man life.  The  earth  had  abeady  its  sea- 
sons, its  spring  and  summer,  its  autumn 
and  winter,  its  seed-time  and  harvest, 
though  neither  sower  nor  reaper  was 
there ;  the  forests  then,  as  now,  droj^ped 
their  thick  carpet  of  leaves  upon  the 
ground  in  the  autumn,  and  in  many  lo- 
calities they  remain  where  they  originally 
fell,  with  a  layer  of  soil  between  the  suc- 
cesfflve  layers  of  leaves,  —  a  leafy  chro- 
nology, as  it  were,  by  which  we  read  the 
passage  of  the  years  which  divided  these 
deposits  fix>m  each  other.  Where  the 
leaves  have  fallen  singly  on  a  clayey 
soil  fikvorable  for  receiving  such  impres- 


nons,  they  have  daguerveotjped  them- 
selves with  the  most  wonderfiil  accuracy, 
and  the  Oaks,  Poplars,  WiUows,  Maples, 
Walnuts,  Gum-  and  Cinnamon-trees,  etc., 
of  the  Tertiaries  are  atf  well  known  to  us 
as  are  those  of  our  own  time. 

It  was  an  eventful  day,  not  only  fi>r 
sdence,  but  for  the  world,  when  a  Sibe- 
rian fisherman  chanced  to  observe  a  sin- 
gular mound  lying  near  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Lena,  where  it  empties  into  the 
Ai'ctic  Ocean.  During  the  warmer  sum- 
meivweather,  he  noticed,  that,  as  the  snow 
gradually  melted,  this  moimd  assumed  a 
more  distinct  and  prominent  outline,  and 
at  length,  on  one  side  of  it,  where  the  heat 
of  the  sun  was  greatest,  a  dark  body  be- 
came exposed,  which,  when  completely 
uncovered,  proved  to  be  that  of  an  im- 
mense elephant)  in  so  perfect  a  state  of 
preservation  that  the  dogs  and  wdves 
were  attracted  to  it  as  by  the  smell  of 
firesh  meat,  and  came  to  feed  upon  it 
at  night  Hie  man  knew  little  of  the 
value  (^his  discoveiy,  but  the  story  went 
abroad,  and  an  En^^lishman  travelling  in 
Russia,  being  curious  to  verify  it,  viated 
the  spot,  and  actually  firnnd  the  remains 
where  they  had  been  reported  to  lie,  on 
the  fi*ozen  shore  of  the  Arctic  Sea, — 
strange  burial-place  enough  fi)r  an  ani- 
mal never  known  to  exist  out  of  tropical 
climates.  Little  beside  the  skeleton  was 
left,  though  parts  of  the  skin  remained 
covered  with  hair,  showing  how  perfect 
must  have  been  the  condition  of  the  body 
when  first  exposed.  The  tusks  had  been 
sold  by  the  fisherman ;  but  Mr.  Adams 
succeeded  in  recovering  them;  and  col- 
lecting all  the  bones,  except  those  of  one 
foot,  which  had  been  carried  off  by  the 
wolves,  he  had  them  removed  to  St  Pe- 
tersburg, where  the  skeleton  now  stands 
in  the  Imperial  Museum.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Siberia  seem  to  be  familiar  widh 
this  animal,  which  they  desgnate  by  the 
name  of  MamrMih^  while  naturalists  call 
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it  Elephas  primigenius.  The  circum- 
stance  that  they  abound  in  the  frozen 
drift  of  the  great  northern  plain  of  Asia, 
and  are  occasionally  exposed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wearing  of  the  large  riyers 


traversing  Siberia,  has  led  to  the  super 
stition  among  the  Tongouses,  that  the 
Mammoths  live  under  ground,  and  die 
whenever,  on  coming  to  the  sur&ce,  the 
sunlight  fiJls  upon  Uiem. 


Had  this  been  the  only  creature  of  the 
kind  found  so  far  from  the  countries  to 
which  elephants  are  now  exclusively  con- 
fined, it  might  have  been  believed  that 
some  strange  accident  had  brought  it  to 
the  spot  where  it  was  buried.  But  it  was 
not  long  before  similar  remains  were  found 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,~in  Russia,  in 
Germany,  in  Spain,  and  in  Italy.  The 
latter  were  readily  accounted  for  by  the 
theory  that  they  must  be  the  remiuns  of 
the  Carthaginian  elephants  brought  over 
by  the  armies  of  Hannibal,  while  it  was 
suggested  that  the  others  might  have  been 
swept  from  India  by  some  great  flodd,  and 
stranded  where  they  were  found.  It  was 
Cnvier,  entitled  by  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  anatomy  of  living  animals 
to  an  authoritative  opinion  in  such  mat- 
ters, who  first  dared  to  assert  that  these 
remains  belonged  to  no  elephant  of  our 
period.  He  rested  this  belief  upon  struct- 
ural evidence,  and  insisted  that  an  In- 
dian elephant,  brought  upon  the  waves 
of  a  flood  to  Siberia,  would  be  an  Indian 
elephant  still,  while  all  these  remains  dif- 
fered in  structure  firom  any  species  exist- 
ing at  present.  This  statement  aroused 
research  in  every  direction,  and  the  num- 
ber of  fossil  Mammalia  found  within  the 
next  few  years,  and  proved  by  compari- 
son to  be  different  fi^m  any  living  spe- 


cies, soon  demonstrated  the  truth  of  his 
conclusion. 

Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  fossil 
elephants  had  opened  this  new  path  of 
investigation,  some  curious  bones  were 
found  by  some  workmen  in  the  quarries 
of  Montmartre,  near  Paris,  and  brought 
to  Cuvier  for  examination,  ^though  few 
in  number,  and  affording  but  very  scanty 
data  for  such  a  decision,  he  at  once  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  the  remains  of  some 
extinct  animal  preceding  the  present  ge- 
dogical  age.  Here,  then,  at  his  very 
door,  as  it  were,  was  a  settlement  of  that 
old  creation  in  which  he  could  pursue  the 
inquiry,'  already  become  so  important  in 
its  bearings.  It  was  not  long  before  oth- 
er bones  of  the  same  kind  were  found, 
though  nothing  as  yet  approaching  an 
entire  skeleton.  However,  with  such 
means  as  he  had,  Cuvier  b^an  a  com- 
parison with  all  the  living  Mammalia,  — 
with  the  human  skeleton  first,  with  Mon- 
keys, with  the  larger  Carnivora  and  Ru- 
minants, then  with  all  the  smaller  Mam- 
malia, then  with  the  Pachyderms;  and 
here,  for  the  first  time,  he  began  to  find 
some  resemblance.  He  satisfied  himself 
that  the  animal  must  have  belonged  to 
the  family  of  Pachyderms ;  and  he  then 
proceeded  to  analyze  and  compare  all  the 
living  species,  till  he  had  collected  ample 
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eTidence  to  show  that  the  bones  in  quesh 
tion  did  not  correspond  with  any  species, 
and  coold  not  eyen  foe  referred  to  any 
genus,  now  in  existence.  At  length  there 
was  discovered  at  Montmartre  an  upper 
jaw  of  the  same  ammal,— next  a  lower 
jaw,  matching  the  upper  one,  and  pres- 
ently a  whole  head  with  a  few  foack- 
bones  was  brought  to  light  These  were 
enough,  with  Cuvier's  vast  knowledge  of 
animal  structure,  to  give  him  a  key  to 


the  whole  skeleton.  At  about  the  same 
time,  in  the  same  locality,  were  found 
other  bones  and  teeth  also,  differing  from 
those  first  discovered,  and  yet  equally  un- 
like those  of  any  living  animal  The  first 
evidently  belonged  to  some  stout  and 
heavy  animal,  the  others  were  more  slen- 
der and  of  lighter  build.  From  these 
fragments,  ample  evidence  to  him  of  his 
results,  he  drew  the  outlines  of  two  ani- 
mals :  one  which  he  called  the  Falseothe- 


rium,  (old  animal,)  a  figure  of  which  is 
given  in  the  above  wood -cut,  and  the 
other  Anoplotherium,  (animal  without 
fangs).  He  presented  these  figures  with 
an  explanatory  memoir  at  the  Academy, 
and  announced  them  as  belonging  to  some 
creation  preceding  the  present,  since  no 
such  animals  had  ever  existed  in  our  own 
geological  period.  Such  a  statement  was 
a  revelation  to  the  scientific  world:  some 
looked  upon  it  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust ;  others,  who  knew  more  of  compar- 
ative anatomy,  hailed  it  as  introducing  a 
new  era  in  science ;  but  it  was  not  till  com- 
plete specimens  were  actually  found  of 
animals  corresponding  perfectly  to  those 
figured  and  described  by  Cuvier,  and 
proving  beyond  a  doubt  their  actual  ex- 
istence in  ancient  times,  that  all  united  in 
wonder  and  admiration  at  the  result  ob- 
tained by  him  with  such  scanty  means. 

It  would  seem  that  the  family  of  Pa- 
chyderms was  largely  represented  among 
the  early  Mammalia;  for,  once  Cuvier 
named  these  species,  a  number  of  close- 
ly allied  forms  have  been  found  in  depos- 
its belonging  to  the  same  epoch.  Of 
course,  the  complete  specimens  are  rare ; 
but  the  firagments  of  such  skeletons  occur 
in  abundance,  showing  that  these  old- 
world  Pachyderms,  resembling  the  Ta- 


prs  more  than  any  other  living  repre- 
sentatives of  the  family,  were  very  nu- 
merous in  the  lower  Tertiaries. 

There  is,  however,  one  animal  now  in 
existence,  forming  one  of  those  angular 
links  before  alluded  to  between  the  pres- 
ent and  the  past,  of  which  I  will  say  a 
few  w(»tls  here,  though  its  relation  is 
rather  with  a  later  group  of  Tertiary 
Pachyderms  than  with  those  described 
by  Cuvier.  On  the  coast  of  Florida 
there  is  an  animal  of  very  mas^ve,  clum- 
sy build,  long  considered  to  be  a  Ceta- 
cean, but  now  recognized,  by  some  nat- 
uralists at  least,  as  belonging  to  the  or- 
der of  Pachyderms.  In  form  it  resem- 
bles the  Cetaceans,  though  it  has  a  fan- 
shaped  tail,  instead  of  the  broad  flapper 
of  the.  Whales.  It  inhabits  fr«sh  waters 
or  shoal  waters,  and  is  not  so  exclusive- 
ly aquatic  as  the  oceanic  Cetaceans.  Its 
most  striking  feature  is  the  form  of  the 
lower  jaw,  which  is  bent  downward,  with 
the  finont  teeth  hanging  fi*om  it.  This 
animal  is  called  the  Manatee,  or  Sea- 
Cow.  There  are  three  species  known  to 
naturalists,  —  one  in  Tampa  Bay,  one  in 
the  Amazon,  and  one  in  Africa.  In  the 
Tertiary  deposits  of  Germany  there  has 
been  found  an  animal  allied  in  some  of 
its  features  to  those  described  by  Cuvier, 
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but  it  lias  the  crown  of  its  teeth  folded 
bke  the  Tapir,  while  the  lower  jaw  is  tam- 
ed down  with  a  long  task  growing  finom 
it.  This  animal  has  been  called  the  Di- 
notherium.  A  part  of  the  head,  showing 
the  heavy  jaws  and  the  formidable  task, 
is  represented  in  the  subjoined  wood-cut. 


Its  hanging  lower  jaw,  with  the  protrud- 
ing tusk,  corresponds  perfectly  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  lower  jaw  and  teeth  in  the 
Manatee.  Some  resemblance  of  the  Di- 
notherium  to  the  Mastodon  suggested  a 
comparison  with  that  animal  as  the  next 
step  in  the  investigation,  when  it  was 
found  that  at  the  edge  of  the  lower  jaw 
of  the  latter  there  was  a  pit  with  a  small 
projecting  tooth,  also  corresponding  ex- 
actly in  its  position  to  the  tusk  in  the  Di- 
notherium.  The  Elephant  was  now  ex- 
amined ;  and  in  him  also  a  rudimentary 
tooth  appeared  in  the  lower  jaw,  not  cut 
through,  but  placed  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  jaw  and  the  other  teeth  as  that  of 
the  Mastodon.  It  would  seem,  then,  that 
the  Manatee  makes  one  in  this  series  of 
Dinotherium,  Mastodon,  and  ^ephant, 
and  represents  the  aquatic  Pachyderms, 
occupying  the  same  relation  to  the  ter- 
restrial Pachyderms  as  the  Seals  bear  to 
the  terrestrial  Carnivora,  and,  like  them, 
lowest  in  structure  among  their  kind. 

The  announcement  of  Cuvier's  results 
stimulated  research,  and  from  this  time 
forward  Tertiary  Mammalia  became  the 
subject  of  extensive  and  most  important 
investigations  among  naturalists.  The  at- 
tention of  collectors  once  drawn  to  these 
remains,  they  were  found  in  such  num- 


bera  that  the  wonder  was  how  they  had 
been  so  long  hidden  from  the  obeerva- 
tion  of  men.  They  remind  us  cluefly  of 
tropical  animals;  indeed,  Tigers,  Hye- 
nas, Bhinooeroees,  Hippq)otama8e6,  Mas- 
todons,  and  Elephants  had  thefr  home  in 
countries  which  now  belong  to  fh%  Cold 
Temperate  Zone,  showing  that  the  cli- 
mate in  these  latitudes  was  much  milder 
then  than  it  is  at  present.  Booesofmany 
of  these  animals  were  fouid  in  cavenis 
in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  England. 
Perhaps  the  story  of  Kirkdale  Cave, 
where  the  first  important  discovery  of 
this  kind  was  made  on  English  soil,  may 
not  be  so  well  known  to  American  read- 
ers as  to  forbid  its  repetition  here. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1821  that 
some  workmen,  employed  in  quarrying 
stone  upon  the  slope  of  a  limestone  hlD 
at  Kirkdale,  in  Yorkshire,  came  acciden- 
tally upon  the  mouth  of  a  cavern.  Over- 
grown with  grass  and  bushes,  the  mouth 
of  this  cave  in  the  hill-side  had  been  ef- 
fectually closed  against  all  intruders,  and 
it  was  not  strange  that  its  exist^ace  had 
never  been  suspected.  The  hole  was 
small,  but  large  enough  to  admit  a  man 
on  his  hands  and  knees ;  and  the  work- 
men, creeping  in  through  the  opening, 
found  that  it  led  into  a  cavern,  broad  in 
some  p&rts,  but  low  throughout.  There 
were  only  a  few  spots  where  a  man 
could  stand  upright;  bat  it  was  quite 
extenrave,  with  branches  opening  out 
from  it,  some  of  which  have  not  yet 
been  explored.  The  whole  fioor  was 
strewn,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  with 
hundreds  of  bones,  ly^e  a  huge  dog-ken- 
nel. The  workmen  wondered  a  little  at 
their  discovery,  but,  remembering  that 
there  had  been  a  murrain'  among  the 
cattle  in  this  region  some  years  before, 
they  came  to  the  concluaon  that  these 
must  be  the  bones  of  cattle  that  had  died 
in  great  numbers  at  that  time ;  and,  hav- 
ing so  settled  the  matter  to  their  own 
satisfaction,  they  took  little  heed  to  the 
bones,  but  threw  many  of  them  out  on 
the  road  with  the  common  limestone. 
Fortunately,  a  gentleman,  living  in  the 
neighborhood,  whose  attention  had  been 
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attracted  to  them,  preseired  them  from, 
defltrnction ;  and  a  few  months  after  the 
diseoTery  of  the  care,  Dr.  BocUand,  the 
great  Enghih  geologist,  visited  Kiikdale, 
to  examine  its  strange  contents,  which 
proved  indeed  stranger  than  any  one  had 
imagined ;  £>r  many  of  these  remains  be- 
longed to  animals  never  before  found  in 
England.  The  bones  of  Hyenas,  Tigers, 
Elephants,  Rhinoceroses,  and  Hippopotar 
muses  were  mingled  with  those  of  Deer, 
Bears,  Wolves,  Foxes,  and  many  smaller 
creatures.  The  bones  were  gnawed,  and 
many  were  brdcen,  evidently  not  by  nat* 
ural  decay,  but  seemed  to  have  been  snap- 
ped violently  apart  After  the  most  com- 
plete investigation  of  the  circumstances, 
Dr.  Bnckland  convinced  himself,  and 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  scientific 
men,  that  the  cave  had  been  a  den  of 
Hyenas  *  at  a  time  when  they,  as  well  as 
Tigers,  Elephants,  Khinoceroses,  etc.,  ex- 
isted in  England  in  as  great  numbers  as 
they  now  do  in  the  wildest  parts  of  trop- 
ical Affla  or  Africa.  The  narrow  en- 
trance to  the  cave  still  retained  the  marks 
of  grease  and  hair,  such  as  one  may  see 
on  the  bars  of  a  cage  in  a  menagerie 
against  whidi  the  imprisoned  animals 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  rubbing  them- 
selves constantly,  and  there  were  marks 
of  the  same  kind  on  the  floor  and  walls. 


It  was  evident  that  the  Hyenas  were  the 
lords  of  this  ancient  cavern,  and  the  oth- 
er animals  their  unwilling  guests ;  for  the 
remains  of  the  latter  were  those  which 
had  been  most  gnawed,  broken,  and 
mangled ;  and  the  head  of  an  enormous 
Hyena,  with  gigantic  fangs  found  com- 
plete, bore  ample  evidence  to  their  great 
size  and  power.  Some  of  the  animals, 
such  as  the  Elephants,  Rhinoceroses,  etc., 
could  not  have  been  brought  into  the 
cave  without  being  first  killed  and  torn 
to  pieces,  for  it  is  not  large  enough  to 
admit  them.  But  their  gnawed  and 
broken  bones  attest,  nevertheless,  tliat 
they  were  devoured  like  the  rest;  and 
probably  the  Hyenas  then  had  the  same 
propenaty  which  characterizes  those  of 
our  own  time,  to  tear  in  pieces  the  body 
of  any  dead  animal,  and  carry  it  to  their 
den  to  feed  upon  it  apart 

While  Kirkdale  Cave  was  evidently 
the  haunt  of  Hyenas  chiefly,  other  cav- 
erns in  Germany  and  France  were  ten- 
anted in  a  similar  manner  by  a  gigantic 
species  of  Bear.  Their  remains,  mingled 
with  tiiose  of  the  animals  on  which  they 
fed,  have  been  found  in  great  numbers 
in  the  Cavern  of  Gailenreuth,  in  Fran- 
conia.  The  subjoined  wood-cut  shows  the 
head  of  this  formidable  beast,  which  must 
have  exceeded  in  size  any  Bear  now  living. 


*  Among  the  other  facts  ahowing  that  Kirk- 
dale Cave  had  been  the  den  of  these  animals, 
and  not  tenanted  as  their  home  by  an^r  of  the 
other  creatures  whose  remains  occurred  there, 
were  the  excrements  of  the  Hyenas  found  in 
considerable  quantity  by  Dr.  Buckland,  and 
identified  as  such  by  the  keeper  of  a  menag- 


erie. Any  one  who  may  wish  to  read  the  whole 
history  of  Dr.  Buckland's  investigations  of  this 
matter,  showing  the  patience  and  sagacity 
with  which  he  collected  and  arranged  the  evi- 
dence, will  find  a  ftiU  account  of  Kirkdale  Cave 
and  other  caverns  containing  fossil  bones  in 
his  "Beliqui«  Diluviann.*' 
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Indeed,  ahhoogh  there  were  many  small- 
er kinds,  and  the  other  types  of  Uie  Ani- 
mal Kingdom  in  the  Tertiaries  seem  to  ap* 
proach  Tery  nearly  both  in  size  and  gen* 
eral  character  their  modem  representa- 
tives, yet,  on  the  whole,  the  earlier  Mam- 
malia were  giants  in  comparison  with  those 
now  living.  The  Mastodon  and  Mam- 
moth, as  compared  with  the  modern  Ele- 
phant, the  Megatherium,  as  compared  with 
the  Sloths  of  present  times,  the  Hyenas 
and  Bears  of  the  European  caverns,  and 
the  fossil  Elk  of  Ireland,  by  the  side  of 
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which  even  the  Moose  of  our  Northern 
woods  is  belittled,  are  remarkable  instan- 
ces in  proof  of  this.  One  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  fact  that  this  first  repre- 
sentation of  Mammalia,  the  very  imper- 
sonation of  brute  force  in  power,  size, 
and  ferocity,  immediately  preceded  the 
introduction  of  man,  with  whose  creation 
intelligence  and  moral  strength  became 
the  dominant  influences  on  earth. 

Among  these  huge  Tertiary  Mamma- 
lia, one  of  those  most  common  on  the 
North- American  continent  seems  to  have 
been  the  Mastodon.  The  magnificent 
specimens  preserved  in  this  country  are 
too  well  known  to  require  description. 
The  remains  of  the  Rhinoceros  occur  also 
in  the  recent  Tertiary  deposits  of  North 
America,  though  as  yet  no  perfect  skel- 
etons have  been  found.  The  Edentata, 
now  confined  to  South  America  and  the 
western  coast  of  Afirica,  were  also  numer- 


ous in  the  Southern  States  during  that 
time ;  their  remains  have  been  found  as 
fiyr  north  as  the  Salt  Lick  in  Kentucky. 
But  we  must  not  judge  of  the  Tertiary 
Edentata  by  any  now  known  to  us.  The 
Sloths,  the  AnnadiUos,  the  Ant-Eaters, 
the  Pangolins,  are  all  animals  of  rather 
small  size ;  but  formerly  they  were  rep- 
resented by  the  gigantic  Megatherium, 
the  Megalonyx,  and  the  Mylodon,  some  of 
which  were  larger  than  the  Elephant,  and 
others  about  the  size  of  the  Rhinoceros 
or  Hippopotamus.  The  subjoined  wood- 
cut represents  a  Mylodon  in  the  act  of 
lifting  himself  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 


They  were  clumsy  brutes,  and  though 
their  limbs  were  evidently  built  with  ref- 
erence to  powerful  movements,  perhaps 
climbing,  or  at  least  rising  on  their  hind 
quarters,  the  act  of  climbing  with  them 
cannot  have  had  anything  of  the  nim- 
bleness  or  activity  generally  associated 
with  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  probably 
were  barely  able  to  support  their  huge 
bodies  on  the  hind  limbs,  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly massive,  and  on  the  stiff,  heavy 
twl,  while  they  dragged  down  with  their 
front  limbs  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and 
fed  upon  them  at  leisure.  The  Zoologi- 
cal Museum  at  Cambridge  is  indebted  to 
the  generosity  of  Mr.  Joshua  Bates  for  a 
very  fine  set  of  casts  taken  firom  the  Meg- 
atherium in  the  British  Museum.  They 
are  now  mounted,  and  may  be  seen  in  one 
of  the  exhibition -rooms  of  the  building. 
Large  Reptiles,  but  very  unlike  those  of 
the  Cretaceous  and  Jurassic  epochs,  be- 
longing chiefly  to  the  types  of  Turtles, 
Crocodiles,  Pythons,  and  Salamanders, 
existed  during  the  Tertiary  epochs.    The 
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wood -cut  below  represents  a  gigantic 
Salamander  of  the  Tertiary  depositB. 


It  18  a  curious  fiict,  illustratiye  of  ibe  ig- 
.norance  of  all  anatomical  science  in  tliose 


days,  that,  when  the  remsdns  of  this  rep- 
tile (Audrias,  as  it  is  now  called)  were 
first  discovered  toward  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  they  were  describ- 
ed by  old  Professor  Scheuchzer  as  the 
bones  of  an  infant  destroyed  by  the  Del- 
uge, and  were  actually  preserved,  not  for 
their  scientific  value,  but  as  precious  rel- 
ics of  the  Flood,  and  described  in  a  sep- 
arate pamphlet,  entitled,  **  Homo  Diluvii 
Testis."  Among  the  Tertiary  Reptiles 
the  Turtles  seem  to  have  been  a  very 
prominent  type,  by  their  size  as  well  as 
by  their  extensive  distribution.  Their  re- 
mains have  been  found  both  in  the  far 
West  and  in  the  East  The  .fossil  Tur- 
tles (^Nebraska  are  well  known  to  Amer- 
ican naturalists;  but  the  Oriental  one 
exceeds  them  in  size,  and  is,  indeed,  the 
most  gigantic  representative  of  the  order 
known  thus  far.  A  man  could  stand  un- 
der the  arch  of  the  shield  of  the  old  Him- 
alayan Turtle  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum. 

It  would  carry  me  too  far,  were  I  to 
attempt  to  give  anything  more  than  the 
most  cursory  sketch  of  the  animals  of  the 
Tertiary  age ;  and,  indeed,  they  are  so 
weU  known,  and  have  been  so  fully 
represented  in  text -books,  that  I  fear 
some  of  my  readers  may  think  even  now 
that  I  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  them. 
Monkeys  were  unquestionably  introdu- 
ced upon  earth  before  the  close  of  the 
Tertiaries ;  some  bones  have  been  found 
in  Southern  France,  and  also  on  Mount 


Pentelicus  in  Greece,  in  the  later  Tertiary 
deposits ;  but  these  remains  have  not  yet. 


been  collected  in  sufficient  number  to  es- 
tablish much  more  than  the  fiict  of  their 
presence  in  the  animal  creation  at  that 
time.  I  do  not  offer  any  opinion  respect- 
ing the  fossil  human  bones  so  much  dis- 
cussed recently,  because  the  evidence  is 
at  present  too  scanty  to  admit  of  any  de- 
cisive judgment  concerning  them.  It  be- 
comes, however,  daily  more  probable  that 
facts  will  force  us  sooner  or  later  to  ad- 
mit that  the  creation  of  man  lies  far  be- 
yond any  period  yet  assigned  to  it,  and 
that  a  succession  of  human  races,  as  of 
animals,  have  followed  one  another  upon 
the  earth.  It  may  be  the  inestimable 
privilege  of  our  young  naturalists  to  solve 
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this  great  problem,  but  the  older  men  of 
our  generation  must  be  content  to  re- 
nounce this  hope;  we  may  have  some 
prophetic  vision  of  its  fulfilment,  we  may 
look  fi*om  afar  into  the  land  of  promise, 
but  we  shall  not  enter  in  and  possess  it. 

The  other  great  types  of  the  Animal 
Ejngdom  are  very  ftiUy  represented  in 
the  Tertiaries,  and  in  their  general  ap- 
pearance they  approach  much  more  close- 
ly those  of  the  present  creation  than  of 
any  previous  epochs.  Professor  Heer  has 
collected  and  described  the  Tertiary  In- 
sects in  great  number  and  variety ;  and 
the  Butterflies,  Bugs,  Flies,  Grasshop- 
pers, Dragon-Flies,  Beetles,  etc.,  describ- 
ed in  his  volumes,  would  hardly  be  distin- 
guished firom  our  own,  except  by  a  prac- 
tised entomologist  Among  Crustacea, 
the  Shrimp-like  fbrms  of  the  earlier  geo- 
logical epochs  have  become  much  less 
conspicuous,  while  Crabs  and  Lobsters 
are  now  the  prominent  representatives 
of  the  class.  Among  Mollusks,  the  Cham- 
bered Shells,  hitherto  so  numerous,  have 
become,  as  they  now  are,  very  few  in 
comparison  with  the  naked  Cephalopods. 
The  Nautili,  however,  resemble  those 
now  living  in  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and 
some  fragments  of  the  Paper -Nautilus 
have  been  found,  showing  that  this  deli- 
cate shell  was  already  in  existence.  There 
is  one  very  peculiar  type  of  this  class, 
belon^ng  to  the  Tertiaries,  which  should 
not  be  passed  by  unnoticed.  It  partakes 
of  the  character  both  of  the  Cretaceous 
JBelemnites  and  of  the  living  Cuttle-Fish, 


and  is  known  as  the  Spirolirostra.  An- 
other very  characteristic  group  conong  the 
Tertiary  Shdk  is  lliat  of  the  Nummn- 
lites,  formerly  placed  by  naturalists  in  im- 
mediate proximity  with  the  Ammonites, 
on  account  of  their  internal  partitions. 
This  is  now  admitted  to  have  been  an  er- 
ror ;  their  position  is  not  yet  fiilly  deter- 
mined, but  they  certmnly  stand  very  low 
in  the  scale,  and  have  no  affinity  what- 
ever with  the  Cephalopods.  The  sub- 
jdned  wood-cut  represents  one  of  these 


Shells,  80  numerous  in  the  Tertiaries 
that  large  masses  of  rock  consist  of  their 
remains.  The  Univalve  Shells  or  Gras- 
teropods  of  the  Tertiaries  embraced  att 
the  families  now  living,  including  land 
and  fresh-water  Shells  as  well  as  the  ma- 
rine representatives  of  the  type.  Some 
of  the  latter,  as,  for  instance,  the  Ce- 


rithium,  are  accumulated  in  vast  num- 
bers. The  limestone  quarries  out  of 
which  Paris  is  chiefly  built  consist  whol- 
ly of  these  Shells-  The  fresh-water  ba- 
nns were  filled  with  Helices,  one  of 
which  is  represented  in  the  following 
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wood-cot,  with  Planorbis,  Limnfldos,  and 
other  Shells  reaembling  those  now  so 


common  in  all  our  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
differing  from  the  liying  ones  only  by 
slight  specific  characters.  The  Bivalves 
also  have  the  same  resemblance  to  the 
present  ones,  including  firesh-water  Mus- 
sels as  well  as  the  marine  Clams  and 
Oysters.  Among  Radiates,  the  higher 
Echini  (Sea-Urchins)  have  become  nu- 
merous, while  the  other  Echinoderms  of 
an  families  abound.  Corals  include,  for 
the  first  time,  the  more  highly  organized 
Madrepores. 

In  the  Tertiaries  we  see  the  dawn  of 
the  present  condition  of  things,  not  on- 
ly in  the  character  of  the  animals  and 
plants,  but  in  the  height  of  the  moun- 
tains and  in  the  distribution  of  land  and 
sea. 

Let  us  give  a  glance  at  the  contments 
whose  growth  we  have  been  following, 
and  see  what  these  more  recent  geologi- 
cal epochs  have  done  ibr  their  comple- 
tion. In  Europe  they  have  ^ed  the  ba- 
sin in  Central  France,  and  converted  all 
that  region  into  dry  land ;  they  have  fill- 
ed a^  the  channel  between  France  and 
Spain;  they  have  united  Central  Rus- 
sia with  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  com- 
pletion of  Poland,  and  have  greatly  en- 
larged Austria  and  Turkey ;  they  have 
completed  the  promontories  of  ItaJy  and 
Greece,  and  have  converted  the  inland 
sea  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura  into  the  pUun 
of  Switzerland.  But  this  fruitfid  period  ■ 
in  the  progress  of  the  world,  when  the 
character  of  organic  life  was  higher  and 
the  physical  features  of  the  earth  more 
varied  than  ever  before,  was  not  without 
its  storms  and  convulsions.  The  Pjrre- 
nees,  the  Apennines,  the  Alps,  and  with 
them  the  whole  range  of  the  Caucasus 
and  Himalayas,  were  raised  either  im- 
mediately afler  the  Cretaceous  epoch, 


or  in  the  course  of  the  Tertiaries.  In- 
deed, with  this  most  significant  passage 
in  her  history,  Europe  acquired  all  her 
essential  characters.  There  remained,  it 
is  true,  much  to  be  done  in  what  is  called 
by  geologists  "  modem  times."  The  work 
of  the  artist  is  not  yet  finished  when  his 
statue  is  blocked  out  and  the  grand  out- 
line of  his  conception  stands  complete ; 
and  there  still  remained,  afler  the  earth 
was  rescued  from  the  water,  afler  her 
framework  of  mountains  was  erected,  af- 
ter her  soil  was  clothed  with  field  and 
forest,  processes  by  which  her  valleys 
were  to  be  made  more  fruitful,  her  gulfs 
to  be  filled  with  the  rich  detritus  pour- 
ed into  them  by  the  rivers,  her  whole 
surface  to  be  rendered  more  habitable 
for  the  higher  races  who  were  to  possess 
it 

We  left  America  at  the  close  of  the 
Carboniferous  epoch.  A  glance  at  the 
geological  map  will  show  the  reader  that 
during  the  Permian,  Triassic,  aud  Juras- 
sic epochs  little  was  added  to  the  United 
States,  though  here  and  there  depodts 
belonging  to  each  of  them  crop  out.  In 
the  Cretaceous  epoch,  however,  large 
tracts  of  land  were  accumulated,  chiefly 
in  the  South  and  West ;  and  during  the 
Tertiaries  the  continent  was  very  near- 
ly completed,  leaving  only  a  narrow  gulf 
running  up  to  the  neighborhood  of  St. 
Louis  to  be  filled  by  modem  detritus, 
and  the  peninsula  of  Florida  to  be  built 
by  the  industrious  Coral- Workers  of  our 
own  period.  The  age  of  the  Alleghany 
chain  is  not  yet  positively  determined, 
but  it  was  probably  raised  at  the  close 
of  the  Carboniferous  epoch.  Up  to  that 
time,  only  the  Laurentian  Hills,  the  north- 
em  side  of  that  mountainous  triangle 
which  now  makes  the  skeleton,  as  it  were, 
of  the  United  States,  existed.  The  up- 
heaval of  the  Alleghahies  added  its  east- 
em  side,  raising  the  central  part  of  the 
continent  so  as  to  form  a  long  slope  firom 
the  base  of  the  AUeghanies  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  Tertiary 
Age  that  the  upheaval  of  the  great  chain 
at  the  West  completed  the  triangle,  and 
transformed  that  wide  westerly  slope  into 
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the  Mississippi  Valley,  bounded  on  one 
side  by  the  Allcgbanies,  and  on  the  other 
hy  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

It  is  my  belief,  founded  upon  the  trop- 
ical character  of  the  Fauna,  that  a  much 
milder  climate  then  prevailed  over  the 
whole  northern  hemisphere  than  is  now 
known  to  it  Some  naturalists  have  sup- 
posed that  the  presence  of  the  tropical 
Mammalia  in  the  Northern  Temperate 
Zone  might  be  otherwise  accounted  for, 
—  that  they  might  have  been  endowed 
with  warmer  covering,  with  thicker  hair 
or  fur.  But  I  think  the  simpler  and  more 
natural  reason  for  their  existence  through- 
out the  North  is  to  be  found  in  the  differ- 
ence of  climate ;  and  I  am  the  more  in- 
clined to  this  opinion  because  the  Tertia- 
ry animals  generally,  the  Fishes,  Shells, 
etc.,  in  the  same  regions,  are  more  closely 
allied  in  character  to  those  now  living  in 
the  Tropics  than  to  those  of  the  Temperate 
Zones.  The  Tertiary  age  may  be  called 
the  geological  summer ;  we  shall  see,  here- 
after, how  abruptly  it  was  brought  to  a 
close. 

One  word  more  as  to  the  relation  of 
the  Tertiary  Mammalia  to  the  creation 
which  preceded  them.  I  can  only  repeat 
here  the  argument  used  before :  the  huge 
quadrupeds  characteristic  of  these  epochs 
make  their  appearance  suddenly,  and  the 
deposits  containing  them  follow  as  imme* 
diately  upon  those  of  the  Cretaceous  epoch, 
in  which  no  trace  of  them  occurs,  as  do 
those  of  the  Cretaceous  upon  those  of  the 


Jurassic  epoch.  I  would  remind  the  read- 
er that  in  the  central  bassn  of  France,  in 
which  Cuvier  found  his  first  Palseotheri- 
um,  and  which  afterwards  proved  to  have 
been  thickly  settled  by  the  early  Mam- 
malia, the  deposits  of  the  Jurassic,  Cre- 
taceous, and  Tertiary  epochs  follow  each 
other  in  imme<Uate,  direct,  uninterrupted 
succession ;  that  the  same  is  true  of  other 
localities,  in  Germany,  in  SouUiem  En- 
rope,  in  England,  where  the  most  com- 
plete collections  have  been  made  from  all 
these  deposits ;  and  there  has  never  been 
brought  to  light  a  single  fact  leading  ns 
to  suppose  that  any  intermediate  forms 
have  ever  existed  through  wMch  more  re- 
cent types  have  been  developed  out  of 
older  ones.  For  thirty  years  Geology  has 
been  gradually  establishing,  bjr  evidence 
the  ftilness  and  accuracy  of  which  are  tn>- 
ly  amazing,  the  regularity  in  the  sequence 
of  the  geological  formations,  and  distin- 
guishing, with  ever-increasing  precision, 
the  specific  differences  of  the  animals  and 
plants  contsdned  in  these  accumulations 
of  past  ages.  These  results  bear  living 
testimony  to  the  wonderful  progress  of 
the  kindred  sciences  of  Geology  and  Pa- 
laeontology in  the  last  half-century ;  and 
the  development-theory  has  but  an  inse- 
cure foundation  so  long  as  it  attempts  to 
strengthen  itself  by  belittling  the  geologi- 
cal record,  the  assumed  imperfection  of 
which,  in  default  of  positive  facts,  has 
now  become  the  favorite  argument  of  its 
upholders. 
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THE  NEW   SANGREAL. 

*<  Show  me  the  Sangreal,  Lord  I    Show  me  Thy  blood ! 

Thy  body  and  Thy  blood  1     Giye  me  the  Quest  I 

Lord,  I  am  faint  and  tired ;  my  soul  is  sick 

Of  all  the  falseness,  all  the  little  aims, 

The  weary  vanities,  the  gasping  joys, 

The  slow  procession  of  this  satiate  world ! 

Dear  Lord,  I  bum  for  Thee !    Give  me  Thy  Quest  I 

Down  through  the  old  reverberating  time, 

I  see  Thy  knights  in  wonderful  array 

Go  out  to  victory,  like  the  solemn  stars 

Fighting  in  courses,  with  their  conquering  swords, 

Their  sad,  fixed  lips  of  purity  and  strength, 

Their  living  glory,  their  majestic  death. 

Give  me  Thy  Quest !    Show  me  the  Sangreal,  Lord  J " 

He  lay  upon  a  mountain's  rocky  crest, 

So  high,  that  all  the  glittering,  mis^  world, 

AH  summer's  splendid  tempests,  lay  below. 

And  sudden  lightnings  quivered  at  his  feet ; 

So  still,  not  any  sound  of  nlentness 

Expressed  the  silence,  nor  the  pallid  sun 

Burned  on  his  eyelids ;  all  alone  and  still. 

Save  for  the  prayer  that  struggled  from  his  lips. 

Broken  with  eager  stress.    Then  he  arose. 

But  always,  down  the  hoary  mountain-side. 

Through  whispering  forests,  by  soft-rippled  streams, 

In  clattering  streets,  or  the  great  city's  roar. 

Still  from  his  never  sated  soul  went  up, 

"  Give  me  Thy  Quest !    Show  me  the  Sangreal,  Lord  1 " 

Through  all  the  land  there  poured  a  trumpet's  clang, 
And  when  its  silvery  anger  smote  the  air. 
Men  sprang  to  arms  from  every  true  man's  home. 
And  followed  to  the  field.    He  followed,  too,  — 
AH  the  mad  blood  of  manhood  in  his  veins, 
All  the  fierce  instincts  of  a  warring  race 
Elindled  like  flame  in  every  tingling  limb. 
And  raging  in  his  soul  on  fire  with  war. 
He  heard  a  thousand  voices  call  him  on : 
Lips  hot  with  anguish,  shrieking  their  despair 
From  swamps  and  forests  and  the  still  bayous 
That  hide  the  wanderer,  nor  bewray  his  lair ; 
From  fields  and  marshes  where  the  tropic  sun 
Scorches  a  million  laborers  scourged  to  work ; 
From  homes  that  are  not  homes ;  firom  mother-hearts 
Tom  fitmi  the  infants  lingering  at  their  breasts ; 
From  parted  lovers,  and  from  shuddering  wives ; 
From  men  grown  mad  with  whips  and  tyranny ; 
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From  all  a  countiy  groaning  in  its  cludns. 

Nor  sleep,  nor  dream  beguiled  him  any  more ; 

He  leaped  to  manhood  in  one  torrid  hour, 

And  armed,  and  sped  to  battle.    Now  no  more 

He  cried  or  prayed,  —  "  Show  me  the  Sangreal,  Lord ! " 

80  in  the  front  of  deadly  strife  he  stood ; 

The  glorioQs  thunder  of  the  roaring  guns, 

The  restless  hurricane  of  screaming  shells, 

The  quick,  sharp  singing  of  the  rifle-balls, 

The  sadden  clash  of  sabres,  and  the  beat 

Of  rapid  horse-hoofs  galloping  at  charge, 

Made  a  great  chorus  to  his  valorous  soul. 

The  dreadful  munc  of  a  grappling  world. 

That  hurried  him  to  fight    He  turned  the  tide, 

But  fell  upon  its  turning.     Over  him 

Fluttered  the  starry  flag,  and  fluttered  on, 

While  he  lay  helpless  on  the  trampled  sward. 

His  hot  life  running  scarlet  from  its  source, 

And  all  his  soul  in  sadden  quiet  spent. 

As  stiU  as  on  the  silent  mountain-top ; 

So  StiU  that  from  lus  quick-remembering  heart 

Burst  that  old  cry, —  "  Show  me  the  Sangreal,  Lord !  " 

Then  a  bright  mist  descended  over  him, 

And  in  its  central  glory  stood  a  shape. 

Wounded,  yet  smiling.    With  His  bleeding  hands 

Stretched  toward  that  bleeding  side,  His  eyes  divine 

Like  a  new  dawn,  thus  softly  spake  the  Lord :  *— 

"  The  blood  poured  out  for  brothers  is  my  blood ; 

The  flesh  for  brothers  broken  is  my  flesh ; 

No  more  in  golden  chalices  I  dwell, 

No  longer  in  a  vision,  angel-borne : 

Here  is  the  Sangreal,  here  the  Holy  Quest 

Thy  prayer  is  heard,  thy  soul  is  satisfied : 

Come,  my  belovM  1    I  am  come  for  thee. 

As  first  I  broke  the  bread  and  poured  the  wine. 

So  have  I  broken  thee  and  poured  thy  life, 

So  do  I  bless  thee  and  give  thanks  for  thee. 

So  do  I  bear  thee  in  my  wounded  hands." 

Smiling,  He  stooped,  and  kissed  the  tortttred  brow. 

And  over  all  its  angoish  stole  a  smile ; 

The  blood-sealed  lips  unclosed ;  the  dying  breath 

Sighed,  like  the  rain-^onnd  in  a  summer  wind, 

Soblnng,  but  sweet,  —  " I  see  the  Sangreal,  Lord  l" 
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THOMAS   DE   QUINCEY. 


In  the  notice  of  so  memorable  a  man, 
eyen  the  briefest  preluaiYe  flourish  seexoB 
uncalled  for;  and  bo  indeed  it  would  be, 
if  \fj  such  means  it  were  meant  simply 
to  justify  the  undertaking.  In  regard  to 
any  of  the  great  powers  in  literature 
there  exists  already  a  prcTailing  interest, 
which  cannot  be  presumed  to  slumber  for. 
one  moment  in  any  thinking  mind.*  By 

•  **/ii  any  Awiing  mind."  Tet  it  mast  bo 
confessed  that  there  does  exist  a  wofbl  igno- 
rance or  negligence  concerning  De  Quincey  In 
qoarters  from  wliich  better  things  might  be  ex- 
pected. Mwappreeiation  it  cannot  be  called, 
where  no  tronblo  has  been  taken  to  estimate 
claims  that  needed  only  to  be  weighed  to  be  tru- 
ly yalned.  Up  to  this  time,  there  has  never 
been  published  in  England  a  single  essay  on 
the  life  or  the  genios  of  De  Qaiucey  that  indi- 
cated even  a  good  acquaintance,  on  the  part  of 
the  writer,  with  that  anther's  works ;  and  in  such 
a  case,  of  course,  not  much  could  be  looked  for 
in  the  way  of  just  interpretation.  Gilfillan  did 
him  gross  injustice:  indeed,  from  what  he  con- 
descended to  say  of  the  man,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  conjecture  that  a  greater  than  Gilfillan 
was  there.  And,  will  the  reader  believe  it? 
in  Professor  Craik's  ''English  Literature'*  — 
a  work  of  great  excellence  —  the  name  of  De 
Quincey  is  not  mentioned !  "  Sam  Johnson," 
says  Craik,  '*  was  the  last  king  that  sat  upon 
the  throne  of  English  prose  literature."  Let  it 
be  that  Sam  was  a  proper  king;  yet  it  is  just 
as  true  that  De  Quincey  was  legitimately  his 
successor.  First,  in  the  matter  of  time:  Sam 
died  in  1784,  and  De  Quincey  was  bom  in  1785, 
just  in  time  to  continue  the  regal  line.  What 
was  it,  again,  that  entitled  Johnson  to  kingly 
honors?  Was  it  learning?  De  Quincey  was 
as  erudite.  Was  it  his  style?  There  is  no 
writer  in  the  language  who  in  that  matter  may 
look  down  on  De  Quincey. 

If  there  ever  was  a  writer  **  damned  with 
faint  praise,"  it  was  De  Quincey.  Some  stu- 
pid writer  for  the  London  **  Atbenceum,"  for 
instance,  dared  to  compliment  the  poor  **  opi- 
nm-chewer  "  after  the  following  style:  —  ^  He 
possessed  taste,  but  he  lacked  creative  energy  ; 
and  his  subtle  and  highly  refined  intellect  was 
ingenious  and  acute  rather  than  powerful." 
This  reminds  me  of  a  criticism  once  passed  up- 
on Shakspeare  by  a  mere  pedagogue,  to  the  . 
efl^ect  that  the  great  poet  had  considerable  gen- 
ius, but  very  little  taste  t 
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way  of  notification,  there  is  no  need  of 
prelude«  Yet  there  are  occasions,  a% 
for  example,  the  entrances  of  kings, 
which  absolutely  demand  the  inaugural 
flourish  of  arms,  —  which,  like  the  rosy 
flood  of  dawn,  require  to  be  ushered  in 
by  a  train  of  twilight  glories.  And  there 
are  lives  which  proceed  as  by  the  move- 
ments of  music,  —  which  must  therefore 
be  heralded  by  overtures :  miyestio  step- 
pings,  heard  in  the  background,  compel 
us,  through  mere  sympathy  with  their 
pomp  of  procession,  to  sonnd  the  note 
of  preparation* 

Else  I  should  plunge  in  medias  res  up- 
on a  sketch  of  De  Qoincey's  life ;  were 
it  not  a  rudeness  amounting  to  downright 
profanity  to  omit  the  important  ceremony 
of  prelibation,  and  that  at  a  banquet  to 
which,  implicitly,  gods  are  invited.  The 
reader  will  assuredly  unite  with  me  ia 
all  such  courtesies,— 

^  Neu  desint  epulis  ros»  " ; 

particularly  as  the  shade  we  deal  with 
can  be  evoked  only  by  peculiar  incanta^ 
tions,— only  the  heralding  of  certain  pre- 
cise claims  will  this  monarch  listen  to  as 
the  just  tn/mce,  the  fitting  sacrifice  or 
hecatomb  of  our  homage. 

The  key-note  of  preparation,  the  claim 
which  preeminently  should  be  set  forth 
in  advance,  is  this:  that  De  Quincey 
was  the  prince  of  hierophants,  or  <k 
pontifical  hierarchs,  as  regards  all  those 
profound  mysteries  which  from  the  be-> 
ginning  have  swayed  the  human  hearty 
sometimes  through  the  light  of  angelie 
smiles  lifting  it  upwards  to  an  altitude 
just  beneath  the  heavens,  and  sometimes 
shattering  it,  with  the  shock  of  quaking 
anguish,  down  to  earth.  As  it  was  the 
function  of  the  hierophant,  in  the  Gre-^ 
clan  mysteries,  to  show  the  sacred  qr»- 
bols  as  concrete  incarnations  of  fai^,  s» 
was  it  De  Quincey's  to  reveal  in  open 
light  the  everlasting  symbols,  universally 
intelligible  when  once  disclosed,,  which. 
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are  folded  in  tbe  involutions  of  dreams 
and  of  those  meditations  which  most  re- 
■emble  dreams ;  and  as  to  the  manner  of 
these  revelations,  no  Roman  |7on/(/ex  i nax- 
CBUit,  were  it  even  Csssar  himself,  coaid 
have  rivalled  their  magisterial  pon^ 

The  peculiarities  of  his  life  all  point  in 
tiia  directioa  here  indicated.  It  was  his 
remarkable  experience  which  furnished 
him  the  key  to  certain  secret  recesses  of 
human  nature  hitherto  sealed  up  in  dark- 
■6BB.  Along  that  border-line  bj  which 
the  glimmerings  of  oonacioosnesiB  are,  as 
bj  the  thinnest,  yet  the  most  impervions 
veil,  separated  from  the  regions  of  the  on- 
explored  and  the  nndefinable,  JDe  Quin« 
oey  walked  familiarly  and  with  privileged 
eye  and  ear.  Many  a  nebulous  mass  of 
faieroglyphically  inscribed  meanings  did 
he  —  this  ChampoUion,  defying  all  hu« 
man  enigmas,  this  Herschel,  or  Lord 
Bosee,  forever  peering  into  the  obscure 
ehasms  and  yawning  abysses  of  human 
astronomy— resolve  into  orderly  constel- 
ktioBS,  that,  once  and  for  all,  through 
his  telescopic  inteipretation  and  enlarge- 
ment, were  rendered  distinct  and  com- 
mensurable amongst  men.  The  condi- 
tions of  his  power  in  this  respect  are  psy- 
obologically  inseparable  from  the  remark* 
aUe  conditions  of  his  life,  two  of  which 
are  especially  to  be  noticed.  First,  a  rul- 
ing disposition  towards  meditation,  con- 
stituting him,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  a  poet  Secondly,  the  peculiar 
qualities  which  this  singular  mental  con- 
stilntion  derived  from  his  use  of  opium, 
— qualities  which,  although  they  did  not 
increase,  or  even  give  direction  to  his 
meditative  power,  at  least  magnified  it, 
both  optically,  as  to  its  visual  capacity, 
and  creatively,  as  to  its  constructive  fac- 
ulty. These  two  conditions,  each  con-* 
emrent  with  the  other  in  its  ruling  in- 
{uence,  impart  to  his  life  a  degree  of 
psychological  interest  which  belongs  to 
no  other  on  ree<Md.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
reader  knows  how  often  a  secondary  in- 
terest will  attach  to  the  mightiest  of  con- 
querors or  to  the  wisest  of  sovereigns, 
who  is  not  merely  in  himself,  and  through 
his  own  deeds,  magnificent,  but  whose 


glory  is  many  times  repeated  and  piled 
up  by  numerous  reverberations  <^  itself 
from  a  contemporary  race  of  Titans. 
Thus,  doubtless,  Charles  Y.,  although 
himself  King  of  Spain,  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  and  a  portion  of  Italy,  glo- 
ried in  the  suUime  empeiy  of  the  TSaak' 
ish  Solyman,  as  by  some  subtile  ooniiec* 
tion  of  fate  syn^Mkthetic  with  his  own.  A 
secondary  interest  of  this  nature  belongs 
to  the  life  of  De  Quincey,— a  life  which 
inclosed,  as  an  island,  a  whole  period  c^ 
English  literature,  one,  too,  which  in  ac- 
tivity and  originality  is  unsurpassed  by 
any  other,  including  the  names  of  Scott 
and  Dickens,  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Lamb,  and  Southey,  of  Moore,  Byron, 
Shelley,  and  Keats.  His^xmnection  wsth 
very  many  of  these  was  not  simply  that 
of  coexistence,  but  also  of  familiar  inter- 
course. 

Between  De  Quincey's  life  and  bis 
writings  it  is  impossible  that  there  should 
be  any  distraction  of  interest,  so  inti- 
mately are  the  two  interwoven :  in  this 
case  more  so  than  in  that  of  any  known 
author.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  his 
more  impassbned  writings,  which  are  a 
faithful  rescript  of  his  all -impassioned 
life.  Hierophant  we  have  called  him,  — - 
the  prince  of  hierophants,  —  having  ref- 
erence  to  the  matter  of  his  revelations ; 
but  in  his  manner^  in  his  style  of  compo- 
sition, he  is  something  more  than  this: 
here  he  stands  the  monarch  amongst  rhap- 
sodists.  In  these  writings  are  displayed 
the  main  peculiarities  of  his  life  and  gen- 
ius. 

But,  bendes  these,  there  u  a  large  sec- 
tion of  his  works,  the  aim  of  which  is 
purely  intellectual,  where  feeling  is  not 
at  all  involved ;  and  surely  there  is  not, 
in  either  ancient  or  modem  literature,  a 
section  which,  in  the  same  amount  of 
space,  exhibits  the  same  degree  of  in- 
tense activity  on  the  part  of  die  analytio 
understanding,  applied  to  the  illustration 
of  truth  or  to  the  solution  of  vexed  prob- 
lems. This  latter  class  is  the  more  re- 
markable from  its  polar  antithesis  to  the 
former ;  just  as,  in  his  life,  it  is  a  OAOst 
remarkable  characteristic  of  the  man, 
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tliat»  lifliog  above  all  oilier  men  throiigh 
the  i^apsodies  of  dreams,  he  sboiild  yet 
be  able  tmly  to  say  of  himself  that  he 
had  devoted  a  greater  number  of  hours 
to  mteilectual  pmmdts  tiian  any  other 
man  whom  he  had  seen,,  heard  of,  or  read 
of.  A  wider  range  is  thus  exhibited,  not 
of  thought  merely,  but  also  of  the  possi- 
ble modes  of  expressing  thought,  than  is 
dsew^ere  to  be  found,  even  in  writers 
the  most  ^Ued  in  rhetorical  subtUty. 
The  ^stance  between  these  two  oppo- 
sites  De  Quincey  does  not  traverse  by 
violent  leaps ;  he  does  not  by  some  feat 
of  legerdemain  evanish  from  the  fields  of 
impassioned  eloquence,  where  he  is  an 
murivalled  master,  to  appear  forthwith  in 
those  of  intellectual  gymnastics,  where,«t 
least,  he  is  not  surpassed.  He  is  familiar 
with  every  one  of  the  intervening  stages 
between  the  rhapsody  and  the  demon- 
stration, —  between  the  loftiest  reach  of 
aspirant  passion,  from  which,  with  reptile 
instinct,  the  undei«tanding  slinks  down- 
wards to  the  earth,  and  that  fierce  an- 
tagonism of  naked  thoughts,  where  the 
crested  serpent  *^  mounts  and  bums." 
His  alchemy  is  infinite,  combining  light 
with  warmth  in  all  degrees,  —  in  pathos, 
in  humor,*  in  genial  illumination.    Let 

*  Of  De  Quincey^s  humor,  a  friend  once  re- 
marked to  me,  that  it  always  reminded  him 
of  an  elephant  attempting  to  dance.  Xow, 
without  any  donbt,  an  elephant  could  dance 
after  an  elephantine  fiishion;  bat  sorely  you 
would  never  catch  him  going  throogfa  the 
movements  of  a  jig  or  a  Virginia  **  break- 
down." He  never  lets  you  forget  that  he  is 
an  elephant.  So  with  De  Qaincey.  Levity  is 
an  element  farthest  removed  from  his  humor; 
in  (kct,  whenever  he  allows  himself  to  indulge 
in  h«mor  at  all,  you  may  be  sure  that  murder 
is  going  on  somewhere  in  the  viciDity,  a  trage- 
dy  of  pretty  frequent  occurrence  in  De  Quin- 
cey*B  works. 

There  was  sufficient  humor  in  De  Quincey  to 
have  endowed  a  dozen  Aristophaneses.  There 
was  eomething,  too,  in  its  order,  by  which  it 
resembled  the  gigantesque  fbatuies  of  the  old 
Greek  master.  I  will  illustrate  my  meaning 
by  a  single  instance  from  each.  In  Aristopha- 
neses ^  Clouds,**  Strepsiades  is  being  initiated 
into  the  Socratic  PhrotUitUrium,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  ceremony  Socrates  directs  his 
pupil's  attendoB  to  the  moon  for  certain  my»- 


the  reader,  if  he  can,  imagine  Bousseau 
to  have  written  **  Dinner,  Real  and  Re- 
puted," or  the  paper  on  "  The  Essenes^** 
in  both  of  which  great  erudition  is  neces- 
sary, but  in  which  erudition  is  as  nothing 
when  compared  to  the  faculty  of  recom- 
bining  into  novel  forms  what  previously 
had  been  so  grouped  as  to  be  misunder- 
stood, or  had  lacked  just  the  one  element 
necessary  for  introducing  order.  To  have 
written  these  would  have  entitled  Rous- 
seau to  a  separate  sceptre.  Or,  moving 
hkto  a  realm  of  art  totally  distinct  fi*om 
tins,  suppoee  him  to  have  been  the  author 
of  <' Murder  considered  as  one  of  the 
Fine  Arts  " :  that  would  mount  a  new 
plume  in  Rousseau's  hat  But  I  happen 
just  now  to  be  reminded  of  another  little 
paper,  numbering  about  six  pages,  enti- 
tled, *'  On  the  Knocking  at  the  Gate,  in 
Macbeth  ** :  give  him  thatj  too.  Why,  the 

terious  purposes.  But  the  moon  only  reminds 
Strepsy  of  numerous  imperturbable  duns  that 
storm  about  his  ears  with  lunar  exactness,  ( lit- 
emlly  so,  since  the  Greeks  paid,  or  reftised  to 
pay,  regularly  on  the  last  day  of  the  month,) 
— and  here  it  is  that  the  opportunity  is  offered 
for  a  monstrous  stroke  of  humor;  for,  at  this 
crisis,  Strepey  is  made  to  exclaim,  "Some 
magic  is  it,  0  Socrates,  about  the  moon? 
Weill  since  yon  are  up  to  that  sort  of  thing, 
what  do  you  say,  now,  to  a  spell  by  which  I 
could  snap  the  old  monster  out  of  her  course 
for  a  generation  or  so  ?  *'  Now  for  the  parallel 
case  from  De  Quincey.  It  is  from  his  paper  on 
"California,"  a  politico -economical  treatise. 
The  author's  object  is  to  illustrate  the  fact  that 
scarcity  of  gold  is  not  due  to  its  non>existence, 
but  to  the  difficttlfy  of  obtaining  iu  "  Emer- 
alds and  sapphires,**  says  he,  "are  lying  at 
this  moment  in  a  place  which  I  could  indicate, 
and  no  potman  is  on  duty  in  the  whole 
neighborhood  to  hinder  me  or  the  reader  fVom 
pocketing  as  many  as  we  please.  We  are  also 
at  perfbct  liberty  to  pocket  the  anchors  of  Her 
Majesty's  ship  the  Victoria,  (one  hundred  and 
twenty  guns,)  and  to  sell  them  for  old  iron. 
Pocket  them  by  all  means,  and  I  engage  that 
the  magistrate  sitting  at  the  Thames  police- 
office  will  have  too  much  respect  for  your  pow- 
ers to  think  of  detaining  you.  If  he  does,  your 
eoorse  is  to  pocket  the  police-office,  and  aU 
which  it  inherits.  The  man  that  pockets  an 
anchor  may  be  a  dangerous  customer,  but  not 
a  customer  to  be  sneezed  at**  This  strikes 
us  as  very  similar  to  Strepsiades's  bagging  tlie 
moon. 
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little  French  king  is  beginning  to  i 
an  imperial  conseqaence  1  We  beg  the 
reader^!  pardon  fbr  indulging  in  compari- 
aons  of  this  natnre,  which  are  always  dis- 
agreeable ;  but  we  have  this  excnae,  that 
the  two  writen  are  often  mentioned  as 
on  the  same  level,  and  with  no  apprecia- 
tion of  that  nnlimited  range  of  power 
which  belongs  to  De  Qnincej,  but  not  at 
all  to  RouflBean.  All  hot  one  of  the  tro- 
phies which  we  have  hjpothetically  trans- 
ferred to  the  Frenchman  adorn  a  single 
Tolmne  out  of  twenty-two,  in  the  Boston 
edition.  Nor  is  this  one  imperial  column 
adorned  by  these  alone :  there  are,  be- 
sides, —  alas  fbr  Rousseau !  — *  two  other 
$polia  cpima  hj  which  the  French  mas- 
ter is,  in  his  own  field,  proved  not  the 
first,  nor  even  the  second, — proximiu^ 
ted  non  tecunduSy^^ao  wide  is  the  dis- 
tance between  De  Quincey  and  any  oth- 
er antagonist  These  two  are  the  essays 
respectively  entitled,  "Joan  of  Arc,"  and 
«<  The  English  Mail-Coach." 

It  is  impossible  to  be  exhaustive  up- 
on such  a  subject  as  that  which  I  have 
undertaken.  I  shall  select,  therefore, 
two  prominent  centres,  about  which  the 
thoughts  which  I  wish  to  present  natural- 
ly revolve :  De  Quincey's  childhood,  and 
his  opium-experiences. 

Thomas  De  Quincey  —  hierophant, 
rhapsodist,  philosopher  —  was  born  at 
Greenhay,  then  a  suburb  of  Manchester, 
in  Lancashire  County,  England,  on  the 
15th  c£  August,  1 7S5.  According  to  his 
own  account,  the  family  of  the  De  Quin- 
ceys  was  of  Norwegian  origin ;  and  after 
its  transfer  to  France,  in  connection  with 
William  the  Norman,  it  received  its  ter- 
ritorial appellation  from  the  village  of 
Quincy,  in  Normandy.  Thence,  at  the 
time  of  the  Norman  Invasion,  it  was 
transplanted  to  England,  where,  as  after- 
wards in  Scotland,  it  rose  to  the  highest 
position,  not  merely  in  connection  with 
a  lordly  title  and  princely  estates,  but 
ehiefly  on  account  of  valuable  services 
rendered  to  the  State,  and  conferring  pre- 
eminence in  baronial  privilege  and  con- 
^sideradon. 
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So  sendllive  was  De  Quincey,  even  at 
the  early  age  of  fifteen,  on  the  point  of 
his  descent^  lest  firom  his  name  he  might 
be  supposed  of  French  extraction,  that, 
even  into  the  ears  of  George  IIL  (that 
king  having,  in  an  accidental  interview 
with  him  at  Frogmore,  suggested  the 
possibility  of  his  family  having  come  to 
England  at  the  time  of  the  Huguenot 
exodus  firom  France)  he  ventu^  to 
breathe  the  most  earnest  protest  against 
any  supposition  of  that  nature,  and  bold- 
ly insisted  upon  his  purely  Norman  blood, 
•»  blood  that  in  the  baronial  wars  had 
helped  to  establish  the  earliest  basis  of 
English  constitutional  liberty,  and  that 
had  fiowed  from  knightly  veins  in  the 
wars  of  the  Crusades.  Robert  De  Quin- 
cey came  into  England  with  William  the 
Conqueror,  uniting  with  whose  fortunes, 
he  &red  afler  the  Conquest  as  a  feudal 
baron,  founding  the  line  of  Winchester ; 
and  that  he  was  a  baron  of  the  first 
water  is  evident  from  the  statement  of 
Gerard  Leigh,  ^  that  his  armorial  device 
was  inscribed  (and  how  inscribed,  if  not 
memorially  and  as  a  mark  of  eminent 
distinction  ?)  on  the  stained  glass  in  the 
old  church  of  St  Paul's. 

And  here  it  is  proper  that  the  reader's 
attention  should  be  momentarily  diverted 
to  the  American  branch  of  this  family,  at 
the  head  of  which  stands  the  Hon.  Josiah 
Quincy,  (the  aristocratic  De  being  omit- 
ted, ) —a  branch  which  fled  finom  England 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, to  avoid  a  strife  which  had  then 
become  too  intense  and  fiery  to  admit  of ' 
reconciliation,  and  which,  indeed,  a  few 
years  afler  their  withdrawal,  cuhninated 
in  civil  war.  As  illustrating  the  inevit»- 
bleness  of  any  great  moral  issue,  no  mat- 
ter how  vast  the  distance  which  at  a  crit- 
ical moment  we  may  put  between  it  and 
ourselves,  —  as  indicating  how  surely  the 
Nemesis,  seemingly  avoided,  but  really 
only  postponed,  will  continue  to  track 
our  fljring  footsteps,  even  across  the  bar- 
ren wastes  of  ocean,  that  ought,  if  any- 
thing could,  to  inteipose  an  efiectual  bar- 
rier between  us  and  all  pursuers,  and, 
having  caught  up  with  us  in  our  fancied 
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retreat,  vill  predpitaie  upon  ow  devoted 
keftds  itfl  aecunmlated  -violence,  —  as  de* 
motutratang  thus  tihe  melanoboly  penis^* 
ence  with  which  that  ugly  Sphinx  who 
impenonateB  Justice  in  our  hmnan  affaars 
doggedly  insiete  on  having  her  queetions 
answered,  and,  coming  hy  a  ciroaitons 
it>nte  npon  thoee  who  by  good  luck  have 
escaped  her  direct  path,  through  an  in* 
carnation  of  unusual  terror  compels  her 
dread  alternative,  —  it  is  interesting  to 
note  how  this  same  family,  separated  by 
over  seven  generations  from  one  political 
revolution,  the  momentous  crisis  of  which 
was  by  them  successfully  evaded,  are 
now,  after  an  interval  of  unsound  and 
hollow  peace,  compelled  to  witness  the 
precise  reiteration  of  that  storm,  in  the 
very  land  to  which  they  fled  for  refuge, 
—  a  reiteration  that  repeats,  only  on  a 
different  stage,  and  under  an  aggravation 
of  horror  as  to  minute  details,  not  merely 
two  antagonistic  races  corresponding  on 
either  side  to  those  which  met  in  battle 
on  Marston  Moor,  but  also  interests  far 
outweighing  any  that  could  possibly  at- 
tach to  a  conflict  between  royalty  and 
democracy. 

But  the  Earls  of  Winchester,  in  Eng- 
land, whatever  may  have  been  their  pros- 
perity during  the  nine  or  ten  genera- 
tions after  the  Conquest,  came  sudden- 
ly to  an  abrupt  termination,  abutting  at 
length  on  some  guilty  traitor  in  the  line, 
who,  like  a  special  Adam  for  the  family, 
involved  in  his  own  ruin  that  prosperity 
which  would  else  have  continued  to  his 
successors.  The  dissevered  fragments  of 
the  old  feudal  estate,  however,  remain- 
ed in  possession  of  separate  members  of 
the  family,  as  De  Quincey  tells  us,  until 
the  generation  next  preceding  his  own, 
when  the  last  vestige  slipped  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  one  sole  squire  who,  togeth- 
er with  the  name,  held  also  some  relic 
of  its  ancient  belongings.  But  above  the 
diluvisd  wreck  of  the  Winchester  estates 
there  has  arisen  an  estate  far  more  roy- 
al and  magnificent,  and  beneath  a  far- 
reaching  bow  of  promise,  sealed  in  magi- 
cal security  against  a  similar  disaster. 
For  just  here,  where  every  hold  is  lost 


npon  the  oiiginal  heritage,  is  the  family 
freshly  grounded  upon  a  second  heritage, 
— one  sublime  in  its  order  above  that  of 
all  earthly  possessions,  one  that  is  forever 
imperishable, — namely,  the  large  domain 
which  the  gigantic  intellect  <^  Thomas 
De  Quincey  has  absolved  from  aboriginal 
darkness  and  brought  under  distinct  illu- 
miaation  for  all  time  to  come.  These  are 
the  vast  acres  over  which  human  pride 
must  henceforth  soar,  —  acres  that  have 
been,  through  the  mighty  realizations 
of  human  genius,  built  out  into  the  mya- 
terious  ocean -depths  of  chaotic  Nature, 
and  that  have  in  some  measure  bridged 
over  infinite  chasms  in  thought,  and  by 
just  90  far  have  extended  the  fluctuafr- 
ing  boundaries  of  human  empire.  And 
for  De  Quincey  himself,  in  view  of  that 
monumental  structure  which  rises  above 
the  shattered  wrecks  of  his  poor,  frail 
body,  as  above  the  mummied  dust  of 
£g}'ptian  kings  remain  eternally  the  pyr> 
amids  which  they  wrought  in  their  life? 
time,  we  find  it  impossible  to  cherish  a 
single  regret,  that,  possibly,  by  the  trea- 
sonable slip  of  a  predecessor,  he  may  have 
been  robbed  of  an  earldom,  ^or  even  that, 
during  a  life  which  by  some  years  over- 
lapped the  average  allotment  to  human- 
ity, and  through  which  were  daily  accn- 
mulating  the  most  splendid  results  in  the 
very  highest  departments  of  philosophy 
and  art,  these  accumulations  neverthe- 
less went  on  without  any  notable  recog- 
nition from  a  court  the  most  liberal  in  all 
Europe;  no  badge  of  outward  knighthood 
coming  to  him  through  all  these  yean,  as 
formerly  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne  for  his 
subtile  meditations,  and  to  Sir  William 
Hanulton  for  his  philosophic  speculations. 
The  absence  of  such  merely  nominal  tities 
excites  in  us  no  deep  regret;  there  is  in 
them  little  that  is  monumental,  and  the 
pretty  tinsel,  with  which  they  gild  monu- 
ments already  based  on  substantial  worth, 
is  eamly,  and  without  a  sigh,  exchanged 
for  that  everlasting  sunshine  reflected 
from  the  loving  remembrances  of  human 
hearts. 

But,  at  the  same  time  that  we  so  will* 
ingly  dispense  with  these  nominal  con 
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ditaoQS  in  the  case  cf  De  Quinoey, — 
though,  assuredly,  there  was  never  a 
man  upon  eartl^  whom  these  conditions, 
considered  as  aerial  hieroglyphs  of  the 
most  regal  pomp  and  magnificence,  would 
more  consistently  fit,  —  we  cannot  thus 
easily  set  aside  those  other  outward  con- 
ditions of  affluence  and  respectability, 
which,  by  their  presence  or  absence,  so 
materially  shape  and  mould  the  life,  and 
particularly  in  its  earliest  tendencies  and 
impulses,  —  in  that  season  of  immature 
preparation  when  the  channels  of  habit 
are  in  the  process  of  formation,  and  while 
yet  a  marvellous  uncertainty  hangii  and 
broods  over  the  beginnings  of  life,  as  over 
the  infant  rivulet  yet  dandled  and  tended 
by  its  mountain-nurses.  For,  although 
thei^  are  certain  elements  which  rigidly 
and  by  a  foreseen  certainty  determine*  its 
course,  as,  for  instance,  an  extraordinary 
vantage  -  height  of  source,  securing  for 
it  the  force  and  swiftness  of  a  tonrent, — 
yet  how  shifting  are  the  mountain-winds, 
chilling  into  firosty  silence  or  quickening 
with  Favonian  warmth,  and  how  shifting 
the  flying  clouds,  which,  whether  mar* 
shalled  in  mimic  tournament  above  it,  or 
in  the  shock  of  a  real  conflict,  forever 
sway  its  tender  fountains!  Thus,  even 
in  inexperienced  childhood,  do  the  scales 
c^  the  individual  destiny  begin,  favorably 
or  unfavorably,  to  determine  their  future 
preponderations,  by  reason  of  influences 
merely  material,  and  before,  indeed,  any 
sovereignty  save  a  corporeal  one  (in  con- 
junction with  heavenly  powers)  is  at  all 
recognized  in  life.  For,  in  this  period, 
with  which  above  all  others  we  associate 
influences  the  most  divine,  **  with  trailing 
clouds  of  glory,"  those  influences  which 
are  purely  material  are  the  most  effi- 
ciently operative.  Against  the  former, 
adult  man,  in  whom  reason  is  developed, 
may  battle,  though  ignobly,  and,  for  him- 
self, ruinously;  and  against  the  latter 
oftentimes  he  must  struggle,  to  escape 
ignominious  shipwreck.  But  the  child, 
helpless  alike  for  both  these  conflicts,  is, 
through  the  very  ignorance  which  shields 
him  from  all  conscious  guilt,  bound  over 
in  the  most  impotent  (though,  because 


impotent  and  unocmscious,  ihe  least  hu* 
mUiating)  slavery  to  material  circum- 
stance, —  a  slavery  which  he  cannot  eft- 
cape,  and  which,  during  the  period  of  its 
absolutism,  absorbs  his  very  blood,  bone, 
and  nerve.  To  poverty,  which  the  strong 
man  resists,  the  child  succumbs;  on  the 
other  hand,  that  affluence  of  comfort,  firom 
which  philosophy  often  weans  the  adult, 
wraps  childhood  about  with  a  sheltering 
care ;  and  fortunate  indeed  it  is,  if  the 
mastery  of  Nature  over  us  during  our  first 
years  is  thus  a  gentle  dealing  with  us, 
fertilizing  our  powers  with  the  rich  juices 
of  an  earthly  prosperity.  And  in  this 
respect  De  Quincey  was  eminently  for- 
tunate. The  powers  of  heaven  and  of 
earth  and— if  we  side  with  Milton  and 
other  pagan  mythologists  in  attributing 
the  gift  of  wealth  to  some  Plutonian  dy- 
nasty —  the  dark  powers  under  the  earth 
seem  to  have  conjointly  arrayed  them- 
selves in  his  behalf.  Whatever  storms 
were  in  the  book  of  Fate  written  against 
his  name  they  postponed  till  a  far-ofi'  fu- 
ture, in  the  mean  time  granting  him  the 
happiest  of  all  childhoods.  Keally  of  gen- 
tle blood,  and  thus  gaining  whatever  sub- 
stantial benefits  in  constitutional  temper- 
ament and  susceptibilities  could  be  thence 
derived,  although  lacking,  as  Pope  also 
had  lacked,  the  factitious  circumstance 
and  airy  heralding  of  this  distinction,  he 
was,  in  addition  to  this,  surrounded  by 
elements  of  aristocratic  refinement  and 
luxury,  and  thus  hedged  in  not  merely 
against  the  assault,  in  any  form,  of  pinch- 
ing poverty,  (as  would  be  any  one  in  tol- 
erably comfortable  circumstances,)  but 
even  against  the  most  trivial  hint  of  pos- 
sible want, — against  all  necessity  of  lim- 
itation or  retrenchment  in  any  normal  line 
of  expenditure. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  merchant,  who,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-nine,  died,  leaving 
to  his  family  —  a  wife  and  six  children  — 
an  estate  yielding  annually  an  income  of 
sixteen  hundred  pounds.  And  as  at  his 
father's  death  De  Quincey  was  seven 
years  old,  we  may  reasonably  infer,  that, 
during  this  previous  period,  while  his 
father  was  still  living,  and  adding  to  this 
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fixed  «  fluctuating  lAoone  Ssom.  bia  jwurljr 
gfdiMy  (whidbi  to  a  wholesale  mercbaQt  of 
bis  gUndipg  were  cooaderable,)  the  fam-- 
Hj-fiirtuxies  were  even  more  aaspidouB, 
amonnti^g  to  the  yearly  realization  of 
between  two  and  three  thoiuand  poonda, 
Iknd  that  at  a  time  when  Napoleon  had 
not  as  yet  meddled  with  the  financial  af- 
fairs of  Europe,  nor  by  his  intimidations 
caused  even  pounds  and  shillings  to  shrink 
into  less  worth  and  signifieaiMe  than  they 
formerly  had,  >-  in  view  of  which  fact,  if 
we  are  to  charge  Alexander  the  Great 
(as  in  a  famous  anecdote  he  was  charged) 
with  the  crime  of  highway-robbery,  as 
the  ^  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles  *' 
in  the  way  of  crowns  and  a  few  dozen 
sceptres,  what  a  heinous  charge  must  be 
brought  against  this  Corsioan  as  universal 
pickpocket!  This  pecuniary  depreciar 
tion  De  Quincey  himself  realized  some 
years  later,  when,  determining  to  quit 
school,  he  thought  himself  compelled  *  to 
cut  off  all  communication  with  his  guar- 
diansy  and  gave  himself  up  to  a  Bohenuan 
life  among  the  Welsh  mountains,  wander- 
ing flnom  one  rustic  Talley  to  another  with 
the  most  scanty  means  of  support, — for 
just  then  the  Allies  were  in  full  rig  against 
Prance,  and  the  shrinkage  of  guineas  in 
our  young  wanderer's  pocket  became  pal- 
pably evident  in  view  of  the  increased 
price  of  his  dinner. 

The  time  did  come  at  length  when 
the  full  epos  of  a  remarkable  prosperity 
was  closed  up  and  sealed  for  De  Quin- 
cey. But  that  was  in  the  unseen  future. 
To  the  child  it  was  not  permitted  to  look 
beyond  the  hazy  lines  that  bounded  his 
oasis  of  flowers  into  the  fruitless  waste 
abroad.  Poverty,  want,  at  least  so  great 
as  to  compel  the  daily  exercise  of  his 
mind  for  mercenary  ends,  was  stealthily 

*  But  afterwards  he  discovered  his  mistake, 
and  that  it  was  only  by  the  laek  on  his  part  of 
that  frankaeis  which  the  kindaees  of  hia  goar- 
diaoa  dsservad  that  ha  had  brought  so  mach 
misery  npon  himself  in  after-life.  His  younger 
brother,  Richard,  —  the  Pink  of  the  **  Autobio- 
graphic Sketches/* — made  the  same  mistake, 
a  mistake  which  in  his  case  was  never  rectified, 
bni  led  to  a  Ulb  of  peiiknis  waadenngs  and  ad^ 


advancing  from  the  rear;  but  the  sc^euid 
of  its  stem  steppings  was  wholly  muflied 
by  intervening  years  of  luxurious  .opur 
lence  and  ease. 

I  dweU  thus  at  length  upon  the  aris- 
tocratic elegance  of  De  Quincey's  ear? 
liest  surroundings,  (which,  coming  at  a 
later  period,  I  should  notice  merely  af 
an  accident,)  because,  although  not  a 
poteniial  element,  capable  of  prodi^cing 
or  of  adding  one  single  iota  to  the  es^ 
sential  character  of  genius,  it  is  yet  a 
negative  condition — a  sine  qua  non^-r 
to  the  displays  of  genius  in  certain  direor 
tions  and  under  certain  aspects.  Bj 
misfortune  it  is  true  that  power  may  l>| 
intennfied.  So  may  it  by  the  beq^tisias 
of  malice.  But,  given  a  certain  degree 
of  power,  there  still  remains  a  question 
as  to  its  Jkifu/.  So  deep  is  the  sky :  but 
of  what  hue^  of  what  aspect  ?  Wine  is 
strong,  and  so  is  the  crude  alcohol  but 
what  the  meUovmestt  And  the  blood 
in  ojor  veins,  it  is  an  infinite  force :  but 
of  what  temper  ?  Is  it  warm,  or  is  it 
cold?  Does  it  minister  to  Moloch,  or 
tp  Apollo  ?  Will  it  shape  the  ^adonn^ 
face,  or  the  Medusa?  Why,  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  the  rich  blue  sky  over- 
arches this  earth  of  ours,  or  that  it  ip 
warm  blood  which  flows  in  our  veins,  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  no  malignant 
Ahriman  made  the  world.  Just  here 
the  question  is  not,  what  increment  or 
what  momentum  genius  may  receive  from 
outward  circumstances,  but  what  color- 
ing, what  mood.  Here  it  is  that  a  Mo^ 
zart.  differs  from  a  Mendelssohn.  The 
important  difference  which  obtains,  in 
this  respect,  between  great  powers  in 
literature,  otherwise  coordinate,  will  re- 
ceive illustration  from  a  comparison  be- 
tween De  Quincey  and  Byron.  For 
both  these  writers  were  capable,  in  a 
degree  rarely  equalled  in  any  literature, 
of  reproducing,  or  rather,  we  should  say, 
of  reconstructing,  the  pomp  of  Nature  and 
of  human  life.  In  this  general  office 
they  stand  together :  both  wear,  in  our 
eyes,  the  regal  purple ;  both  have  cant- 
ed to  rise  between  earth  and  heaven  mir- 
acles of  grandeur,  such  as  never  Cheops 
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irrauglit  tbrougli  lus  myriad  tlares,  or 
Bobmon  with  his  fabled  ring.  But  in 
the  final  result,  as  in  the  whole  modus 
tiperandiy  of  their  architecture,  they 
stand  apart  toto  ealo.  Byron  builds  a 
structure  that  repeats  certain  elements 
in  Nature  or  humanity;  but  they  are 
tiiose  elements  only  which  are  allied  to 
gloom,  for  he  builds  in  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust, and  upon  the  basis  of  a  cynicism 
that  has  been  nurtured  in  his  very  flesh 
and  blood  from  birth ;  he  erects  a  Pisa- 
like tower  which  overhangs  and  threat- 
ens all  human  hopes  and  all  that  is  beau- 
tiful in  human  love.  Who  else,  save  this 
archangelic  intellect,  shut  out  by  a  migh- 
ty shadow  of  eclipse  from  the  bright  hopes 
and  warm  affections  of  all  sunny  heflols, 
could  have  originated  such  a  Pandemoni- 
an  monster  as  the  poem  on  '<  Darkness  "  ? 
The  most  striking  specimen  of  Byron's 
imaginative  power,  and  nearly  the  most 
striking  that  has  ever  been  produced,  is 
the  apostrophe  to  the  sea,  in  *'  Childe  Har- 
old." But  what  is  it  in  the  sea  which  af> 
fects  Lord  Byron's  susceptibilities  to  gran- 
deur ?  Its  destructiveness  alone.  And 
haw  f  Is  it  through  any  high  moral  pur- 
pose or  meaning  that  seems  to  sway  the 
movements  of  destruction  ?  No ;  it  is  on- 
ly through  the  gloomy  mystery  of  the  ru- 
in itself, — ruin  revealed  upon  a  scale  so 
vast  and  under  conditions  of  terror  the 
most  appalling,  —  ruin  wrought  under  the 
semblance  of  an  almighty  pasrion  for  re- 
venge directed  against  the  human  race. 
Thus,  as  an  expression  of  the  attitude 
which  the  sea  maintiuns  toward  man, 
we  have  the  following  passage  of  ^s- 
ehylian  grandeur,  but  also  of  iEschyl- 
ian  gloom:  — 

**  Thoa  dost  arise 
And  shake  him  Arom  thee;  the  vile  strength 

he  wields 
For  earth's  destmction  thou  dost  all  despise, 
Spaming  hhn  fhim  thy  bosom  to  the  skies, 
And  send'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playftd 

spray. 
And  howling,  to  his  gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay, 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth:  there  let  him 

lay!" 

Who  but  this  dark  spirit,  fbrever  woo- 


ing tiie  powers  of  daxfaiess,  and  of  daii:- 
ness  the  most  sullen,  praying  to  Nemeris 
alone,  could,  with  such  lamentable  lack 
of  &ith  in  the  purity  and  soundnees  of 
human  affections,  have  given  ntteraoce 
to  a  sentiment  like  this:  — 

"  0  love  I  no  habitant  of  earth  thon  art,  — 
An  tmseeii  seraph  we  believe  in  thee  *'  ? 

or  the  following :  — * 

*' Who  loves,  nvea,-*tisyo«th*Bfr8nqr,*'  efe.? 

and  again :  — 

"Few  —  none  —  find  what  they  love  or  could 

have  loved. 
Though  accident,  blind   oontact,  and   the 

strong 
Necessi^  of  loving  have  ramoved 
Antipathies  "? 

This,  then,  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
human  love,  —  the  removal  of  all  antip- 
athies !    But  even  these 

"  recur  erelong, 
Envenomed  with  irrevocable  wrong: 
And  circumstance — that  unspiritual  god 
And  miscreator — makes  and  helps  along 
Our  coming  evils  with  a  crutch-like  rod, 
Whose  touch  tame  hope  to  dust,— > the  dost 
which  all  have  txod.'* 

De  Quincey,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
whose  heart  there  was  lud  no  such  hol- 
low basis  fbr  infidelity  toward  the  mas- 
ter-passions of  humanity,  repeated  the 
pomps  of  joy  or  of  sorrow,  as  evolved 
out  of  universal  human  nature,  and  as, 
through  sunshine  and  tempest,  typified 
in  the  outside  world, — but  never  fbr  one 
instant  did  he  seek  alliance,  on  tlie  one 
side,  with  the  shallow  enthusiasm  of  the 
raving  Bacchante,  or,  on  the  other,  with 
the  overshadowing  despotism  of  gloom ; 
nor  can  there  be  found  on  a  single  page 
of  all  his  writings  the  slightest  hint  indi- 
cating even  a  latent  sympathy  with  the 
power  which  builds  only  tO  crush,  or 
with  the  intellect  that  denies,  and  that 
against  the  dearest  objects  of  human 
faith  fuhninates  its  denials  and  shocking 
recantations  solely  for  the  purposes  of 
scorn. 

Whence  this  marked  difference  ?  To 
account  fbr  it,  we  must  needs  trace  back 
to  the  first  haunts  of  childhood  the  steps 
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of  tliese  two  fogitives,  eacli  of  whom 
has  paased  thencoi  the  one  into  a  des- 
ert mirage,  teeming  with  proceanons  of 
the  gloomieat  fidsitiefl  in  life,  and  the 
other — also  into  the  desert,  but  where 
he  is  yet  refireehed  and  solaced  hy  an 
nnshaken  faith  in  the  genial  verities  of 
life^  though  separated  from  them  by  irre- 
corerable  miles  of  trackless  wastes,  and 
where,  however  apparently  abandoned 
and  desolate,  he  is  yet  ministered  onto 
by  angels,  and  no  mimic  fantasies  are 
suffered  to  exercise  upon  his  heart  their 
OTermastering  seductions  to 

**  Allure,  or  terrify,  or  undermine." 

Whether  the  days  of  childhood  be  our 
happiest  days,  is  a  question  all  by  itself. 
But  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
inevitable  certainty  with  which  the  con- 
ditions of  childhood,  fortunate  or  un£>r» 
tunate,  determine  the  main  temper  and 
disposition  of  our  lives.  For  it  is  under- 
neath the  multitude  of  fleeting  proposals 
and  conscious  efforts,  bom  of  reason,  and 
which,  to  one  lodking  upon  life  from  any 
superficial  stand-point,  seem  to  have  all 
to  do  with  its  conduct,  that  there  runs 
the  undercurrent  of  disposition,  which 
is  bom  of  Nature,  which  is  cradled  and 
nurtured  with  us  in  our  in&ncy,  which 
is  itself  a  general  choice,  branching  out 
into  our  specific  choices  of  certain  direc- 
tions and  aims  among  all  opposite  direc- 
tions and  aims,  and  which,  although  we 
rarely  recognize  its  important  functions, 
is  in  all  cases  the  arbiter  of  our  destiny. 
And  in  the  very  word  disposition  is  in- 
dicated the  finality  of  its  arbitraments  as 
contrasted  with  all  proposition. 

Kow,  with  respect  to  this  disposition : 
Nature  fiimishes  its  basis ;  but  it  is  the 
external  structure  of  circums^ce,  built 
up  or  building  about  childhood, — to  shel- 
ter or  imprison,  —  which,  more  than  all 
else,  gives  it  its  determinate  character ; 
and  though  this  outward  stracture  may 
in  afier-life  be  thoroughly  obliterated,  or 
replaced  by  its  opposite,  —  porcelain  by 
clay,  or  clay  by  porcelain, — yet  will  the 
tendencies  originally  developed  remain 
and  hold  a  sway  afanost  unintenrupted 


over  life.  And,  generally,  the  happy 
influences  that  preside  over  the  child 
may  be  reduced  under  three  heads: 
first,  a  genial  temperament,  -^  one  that 
naturally,  and  of  its  own  motion,  in- 
clines toward  a  centre  of  peace  and  rest 
rather  than  toward  the  opposite  centre 
of  strife ;  secondly,  profound  domestic  af- 
fections; and,  thirdly,  affluence,  which, 
although  of  all  three  it  is  the  most  nega* 
tive,  the  most  material  condition,  is  yet 
practically  the  most  important,  because 
of  the  degree  in  which  it  is  necessary  to 
the  full  and  unlimited  prosperity  of  the 
other  twa  For  how  frequent  are  the 
cases  in  which  the  happiest  of  temper- 
aments are  perverted  by  the  necessities 
of  toil,  so  burdensome  to  tender  years, 
or  in  which  corroding  anxieties,  weigh- 
ing upon  parents'  hearts,  check  the  free 
play  of  domestic  love !  —  and  in  all  cases 
where  such  limitations  are  present,  even 
in  the  gentlest  form,  there  must  be  a 
cramping  up  of  the  human  organization 
and  individuality  somewhere ;  and  every- 
where, and  under  all  circumstances,  there 
must  be  sensibly  felt  the  absence  of  that 
leisure  which  crowns  and  glorifies  the 
affections  of  home,  making  them  seem 
the  most  like  summer  sunshine,  or  rather 
like  a  sunshine  which  knows  no  season, 
which  is  an  eternal  presence  in  the  soul. 
As  regards  all  these  three  elements, 
De  Quincey's  childhood  was  prosperous ; 
afterwards,  vicissitudes  came,  —  mighty 
changes  capable  of  affecting  all  other 
transmutations,  but  thoroughly  impotent 
to  annul  the  inwrought  grace  of  a  pre- 
established  beauty.  On  the  other  hand, 
Byron's  childhood  was,  in  all  these  ele- 
ments, unfortunate.  The  sting  left  in 
his  mother^s  heart  by  the  faithless  deser- 
tion of  her  husband,  after  the  desolation 
of  her  fortunes,  was  forever  inflicted  upon 
him,  and  intensified  by  her  fitfiil  temper ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  change  in  his 
outward  prospects  which  occurred  after- 
wards, he  was  never  able  to  M;  himselt 
out  of  the  Trophonian  cave  into  which 
his  infancy  had  been  thrust,  any  more 
than  Vulcan  ooukl  have  cured  that 
crooked  gait  of  his,  which  dated  from 
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■ome  vagae  in&xitild  remembroQpeaof 
Laving  been  rudely  kicked  out  of  heaven 
over  its  brazen  battlementSy  one  iuxn- 
mer's  day» — for  that  it  y^as  a  summer's 
day  we  are  certain  fi^om  a  line  of  *'  Par- 
adise Lost,"  conmiemorating  the  tragic 
circumstance :  — 

^Fron  mom  till  noon  he  fvU,  ficom  noon  tiU 
dewy  eve, — 
A  9ummer*»  day." 

And  this  allusion  to  Vulcan  reminds  us 
that  Byron,  in  addition  to  all  his  other 
early  mishaps,  had  also  the  identical  dubr 
foot  of  the  Lemnian  god.  Among  the 
guardians  over  Byron's  childhood  was  a 
demon,  that,  receiving  an  ample  place  in 
his  victim's  heart,  stood  demoniacally  his 
ground  through  life,  transmuting  love  to 
hate,  and  what^might  have  been  bene- 
fits to  fatal  snares.  Over  De  Quincey's 
childhood,  on  the  contrary,  a  strong  an- 
gel guarded  to  withstand  and  thwart  all 
tlireatened  ruin,  teaching  him  the  gentle 
whisperings  of  faith  and  love  in  the  dark- 
est hours  of  life :  an  angel  that  built  hap- 
py palaces,  the  beautiful  images  of  which, 
and  their  echoed  festivals,  far  outlasted 
the  splendor  of  their  material  substance. 

"  We,  —  the  children  of  the  house,  —  " 
says  De  Quincey,  in  his  *^  Autobiographic 
Sketches,"  "  stood,  in  fact,  upon  the  very 
happiest  tier  in  the  social  sca^Tolding  for  all 
good  influences.  The  prayer  of  Agur — 
*  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches '  — 
was  realized  for  us.  That  blessing  we  had, 
being  neither  too  high  nor  too  low.  High 
enough  we  were  to  see  models  of  good 
manners,  of  self-respect,  and  of  simple 
dignity ;  obsciu'e  enough  to  be  left  in  the 
sweetest  of  solitudes.  Amply  furnished 
with  all  the  nobler  benefits  of  wealth,  with 
extra  means  of  health,  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture, and  of  elegant  enjoyment,  on  the 
other  hand  we  knew  nothing  of  its  social 
distinctions.  Not  depressed  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  privations  too  sordid,  nor 
tempted  into  restlessness  by  privileges  too 
aspiring,  we  had  no  motives  for  shame,  we 
had  none  for  pride.  Grateful,  also,  to  this 
hour  X  am,  that,  amidst  luxuries  in  all 
things  else,  we  were  trained  to  a  Spartan 
smplicity  of  diet,  y  that  wp  fiured,  in  fact. 


very  rnuph  ien  sonfUfeooittly  than,  tha  seiv 
vanti^  And  if  (after  the  manner  of  the 
Emperor  Maircus  AureUus)  I  shooU  re- 
tnm  thanla  to  Providence  for  all  the  sep- 
arata blesinngB  of  my  early  flttuatkm,  thoM 
four  I  would  single  out  as  worthy  -Qf 
special  oommemorataon ;  tiiat  I  lived  km 
a  rural  solitude ;  that  this  solitude  wa^  m 
England;  that  my  in&nt  feelings  were 
moulded  by  the  gentlest  of  siateis,  and 
not  by  horrid  pugilistic  brothen;  finaUy» 
that  I  and  they  were  dutiilil  and  loving 
members  of  a  pur«>  holy,  and  magnifioent 
church." 

Let  the  reader  suppose  a  different  case 
from  that  here  presented.  Let  him  sup- 
pose, for  instance,  ihat  De  Quincey,  aow 
arrived  at  l^e  age  of  seven,  and  having 
now  at  least  one  *' pugilistic  brother"  to 
torment  his  pe^tce,  could  annul  hia  own  in- 
fimcy,  and  in  its  place  substitute  that  of 
one  of  the  factory-boys  of  Maodiester,  «f 
the  same  age,  (and  many  such  conld  be 
found,)  among  those  with  whom  daily  the 
military  predispositions  of  this  brother 
brought  him  into  a  disagreealrie  conflict 
Instead  of  the  pure  air  of  outside  Lanea- 
shire,  let  there  be  substituted  the  cotton- 
dust  of  the  Lancashire  mills.  The  con** 
trast,  even  in  thought,  is  painfiiL  It  is 
true  that  thus  the  irrepressible  fires  oihu* 
man  genius  could  not  be  quenched.  Nay, 
through  just  these  instrumentalkies,  often- 
times, is  genius  fostered*  We  need  not 
the  instance  of  Romulus  and  Bemus,  or 
of  the  Persian  Cyrus,  to  prove  that  men 
have  sometimes  been  nourished  by  bears  . 
or  by  she-wolves.  Nevertheless,  this  is  es- 
sentially a  Boman  nUrture.  The  Gneks, 
on  the  contrary,  laid  their  infant  benoes 
on  beds  of  violets,  —  if  we  may  believe  the 
Pindaric  odes, — set  over  them  a  divine 
watch,  and  fed  them;  with  angels?  food. 
And  this  Grecian  nurture  De  Quincey 
had. 

And  not  the  least  important  element 
of  this  nurture  is  that  of  perfect  leiswre. 
Through  this  it  is  that  we  pass  fitnt  the 
outward  to  the  subjective  relations  of  De 
Quincey's  childhood;  for  only  in  oonneo* 
tion  with  these  has  the  element  just  in** 
troduced  any  value,  since  leiaun,  which 
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k  <Jbd  fttmosphere,  ibe  fareaihing^place  of 
genhifl,  is  alao  cap  and  belk  for  the  &oL 
In  rekOaon  to  power,  it  is,  like  solitadef  the 
open  beayen  through  which  the  grandeurs 
ii  eternity  flow  into  the  penetaralian  re- 
eeases  of  the  human  heart,  afiier  that  ODice 
the  fiMsulties  of  thought,  or  the  senaibili- 
ties,  have  been  powerfully  awakened* 
SenatlMUty  had  been  thus  awakened  in 
l)e  Qnineey,  through  grief  occasioned  by 
the  k»8  of  a  dster,  his  fayorite  and  fiimil- 
iar  playmate,  —  agrief  so  profound,  that 
he,  somewhere,  in  speaking  of  it,  antioir 
pates  the  certainty  of  its  presence  in  the 
hour  of  death;  and  thought,  also,  had  been 
prematurely  awakened,  both  under  the 
influence  of  this  oyermastering  pathos  of 
■snow,  and  because  of  his  strong  predis- 
pontion  to  meditation.  Both  the  pathos 
and  the  medttatiye  tendencies  were  in- 
creased by  the  halcyon  peace  of  his  child- 
hood. In  a  memorial  of  the  poet  SdbiU«r, 
he  speaks  of  that  childhood  as  the  happi- 
est, **  of  which  the  happness  has  surriyed 
and  expressed  itself,  not  in  distinct  rec- 
ords, but  in  deep  afiection,  in  abiding  love, 
and  the  hauntings  of  meditative  power." 
His,  at  least,  was  the  felicity  of  this  echo- 
lesspeace. 

In  no  memorial  is  it  so  absolutely  requi- 
ate  that  a  marked  prominence  should  be 
given  to  its  first  section  as  in  De  Quin- 
cey's.  This  is  a  striking  peculiarity  in  his 
life.  If  it  were  not  so,  I  should  have  se- 
rionaly  transgressed  in  keeping  the  read- 
er's attention  so  long  upon  a  point  which, 
aside  from  such  peculiarity,*  would  yield 
no  sufficient,  at  least  no  proportionate 
▼aloe.  But,  in  the  treatment  of  any  life, 
that  cannot  seem  disproportionate  which 
enters  into  it  as  an  element  only  and  just 
in  thai  ratio  of  prominence  with  which  it 
enters  into  the  life  itselfl  No  stream  can 
rise  above  the  level  of  its  source.  No  life, 
which  lacks  a  prominent  interest  as  to  its 
beginnings,  can  ever,  in  its  entire  course, 
develop  any  distinguishing  features  of  in- 
terest This  is  tmeof  any  life;  but  it  is 
Inie  of  De  Quincey's  above  all  others  on 
reoord,  that,  through  all  its  sncceanve 
arohest  ascending  and  descending,  it  r»- 
peate  the  original  arch  of  ohiMhood.    Re- 


peats, — but  with  what  marvellons  trans- 
fermations  I  For  hardly  is  its  earliest  sec* 
ti<Hi  passed,  when,  for  all  its  future  course, 
it  is  masked  by  a  mighty  trouble.  No 
longer  does  it  flow  along  its  natural  path, 
and  beneath  the  op^n  sky,  b^t,  like  the 
sacred  Alpheus,  runs 

**  Through  caverns  messarelsas  to  man, 
Down  to  the  aunless  sea." 

Yet,  amid  the  "  briny  tides  "  of  that  sea, 
amid  turmoil  and  perplexity  and  the  sad- 
dest of  mysteries,  it  preserves  its  eariiest 
genUenesB,  and  its  inward,  noiseless  peace, 
till  once  more  it  gushes  up  toward  the 
sweet  heaven  through  the  Arethusan  font 
of  death.  Easily,  then,  is  it  to  be  seen 
why  De  Quincey  himself  continually  rer 
vertedt  both  in  his  conscious  reminiscenees 
and  through  the  subconscious  relapses  of 
dreams,  frcxn  a  life  clouded  and  disguised 
in  its  maturer  years,  to  the  unmasked 
purity  of  its  earliest  heaven.  And  what 
from  the  vast  desert,  what  from  the  fer 
tal  wreck  of  life,  was  he  to  look  back 
upon,  fer  even  an  imaginary  solac'e,  if  not 
upon  the  rich  argosies  that  spread  their 
happier  sails  above  a  cafaner  sea  ?  We 
Sire  forcibly  reminded  of  the  dream  which 
Milton  *  gives  to  his  Christ  in  the  desert| 
hungry  and  tired :  — 

*^  There  he  slept, 
And  drewned,  as  appetite  is  wont  to  dream. 
Of  meats  and  drioks,  Nature's  refireahment 

sweet. 
Him  thought  he  by  the  brook  of  Cherith  stood. 
And  saw  the  ravens  with  their  homy  beaks 
Food  to  Elijah  bringing  even  and  mom, 
Though  ravenous,  taught  to  abstain  from  what 

they  hrongfatt 
He  saw  the  prophet  also,  how  he  fled 
Into  the  desert,  and  how  there  he  slept 
Under  a  jnniper,  then  how,  awaked, 
He  found  his  supper  on  the  coals  prepared, 
And  by  the  angel  was  bid  rise  and  eat. 
And  eat  the  second  time  after  repose, 
The  strength  whereof  snfiieed  him  forty  days; 
Smnetimes  that  with  Kiijah  he  partook, 
Or  as  a  guest  with  Daniel  at  his  pulse.*' 

If  the  splendors  of  divinity  could  be  so 
disgoised  by  the  severe  necessities  of  the 
wilderness  and  of  brutal  hunger  as  to  be 
thus  scdicited  and  baffled  even  in  dreams, 
— if,  by  the  lowest  of  mortal  appetites, 
•  ParatSu  Beffomid,  Book  U. 
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they  could  be  so  humiliated  and  eclipsed 
as  to  reyel  in  the  shadowy  visions  of  merely 
human  plenty,— then  by  how  much  more 
must  the  human  heart,  eclipsed  at  noon, 
revert,  under  the  mask  of  sorrow  and  of 
dreams,  to  the  virgin  beauties  of  the  dawn  1 
with  how  much  more  violent  revulsion 
must  the  weary,  fiwt-sore  traveller,  lost  in 
a  waste  of  sands,  be  carried  back  through 
the  gate  of  ivory  or  of  horn  to  the  dewy, 
flower-strewn  fields  of  some  far  happier 
place  and  time ! 

The  transition  from  De  Quincey's  child- 
hood to  his  opium-experiences  is  as  natu- 
ral, therefore,  as  from  strophe  to  antistro- 
phe  in  choral  antiphonies.  Henceforth, 
as  the  reader  already  understands,  we  are 
not  permitted  to  look  upon  a  ample,  un- 
disguised life,  unless  we  draw  aside  a  veil 
as  impenetrable  as  that  which  covers  the 
face  of  Isis  or  the  poppy-sceptred  Deme- 
ter.  Under  this  papaverian  mask  it  is 
likely  to  be  best  known  to  the  reader ;  for 
it  is  under  the  title  of  **  Opium-Eater" 
that  he 'is  most  generally  recognized.  It 
was  through  his  Opium-Confessions,  pop- 
ular both  as  to  matter  and  style,  that  he 
first  conciliated  and  charmed  the  read- 
ing public,  —  and  to  such  a  degree  that 
great  expectations  were  awakened  as  to 
anything  which  afterwards  he  might  write. 
This  expectation  heightens  appreciation ; 
and  in  ^is  case  it  helped  many  a  meta- 
physical dose  down  the  voracious  throat  of 
the  public,  without  its  being  aware  of  the 
nauseating  potion,  or  experiencing  any 
tincoinfbrtable  consequences.  The  flood 
of  popularity  produced  by  the  Opium- 
Confessions  among  that  large  intellectu- 
al class  of  readers  who,  notwithstanding 
their  mental  capacity,  yet  insist  upon 
the  graces  of  composition  and  upon  a 
subject  of  immediate  and  moving  inter- 
est, was  sufficient  to  float  into  a  poptdar 
haven  many  a  ship  of  heavier  freight- 
age, which  might  else  have  fallen  Aort 
of  port. 

The  general  interest  which  is  mani- 
fested in  De  Quincey  personally  is  also 
very  much  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  an 
opium-eater,  and  an  opium-eater  willing 
to  breathe  into  the  public  ear  the  peculi- 


arities of  his  situation  and  its  hidden  mys- 
teries, or  "  iuspirtd  de  projundis,"  This 
interest  is  partly  of  that  vulgar  sort  which 
connects  itself  with  all  mysterious  or  ab- 
normal phenomena  in  Nature  or  in  the 
human  mind,  with  a  "  What  is  it  ?  "  or 
a  spiritual  medium,  and  which  is  satisfied 
with  a  palpable  exhibition  of  the  novel- 
ty ;  and  partly  it  is  (^  a  philosophic  order, 
inquiring  into  the  causes  and  modes  of 
the  abnormal  development  It  is  rarely 
the  case  that  human  vision  is  especially 
or  deliberately  directed  to  the  sun  or  the 
moon,  except  at  the  marvellous  season  of 
eclipse,  when  interest  is  awakened  by  the 
novelty  of  the  appearance  among  the  vul- 
gar, and  among  philosophers  by  the  un- 
usual nature  of  the  phenomenon,  demand- 
ing explanation.  Then  it  is  that  the  peo- 
ple inhabiting  this  globe  are  excited  by 
something  which  calls  off  their  attention 
from  terrestrial  trifles  to  that  which  con- 
nects them  with  unknown  worlds.  If  we 
had  been  bom  Hindoos,  we  should,  at 
such  times,  exhibit  our  skittish  tenden- 
cies, ** shying"  at  the  sun-eating  monster 
with  nervous  apprehenaon,  and  should 
doubtless  do  our  best,  through  horrid  yells 
and  tintinnabulations,  towards  getting  up 
a  tremendous  counter-irritation  upon  the 
earth  that  should  tell  mightily  on  the 
nerves  of  this  umbratilous  tiger  in  the 
heavens.  But  since  we  are  neither  Hhi- 
doos  nor  Egyptians,  nor  skittadi  heathen 
of  any  sort,  we  take  defiant  attitudes  and 
look  through  smoked  glasses.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  only  air  such  times  that  we  pay  par- 
ticular attentions,  by  way  of  courtesy,  to 
foreign  worlds.  And  of  all  the  creatures 
of  Grod  which  come  within  the  circle  of 
human  knowledge  or  notice,  which  is  it 
that  may  be  said  to  enjoy  the  most  con- 
tinuous round  of  attentions,  and  to  live  in 
excitement  the  most  nearly  approaching 
to  perpetual  ?  It  is  the  comet,  which  no 
sooner  gets  out  of  reach  of  our  flying  com- 
pliments than  she  becomes  the  pet  of  Ju- 
piter's magnificent  citizens,  or  calls  forth 
deprecating  murmurs  from  our  shy  siiter 
Venus,  and  Mercury,  our  milder  brother, 
who,  firom  all  such  mischiefs,  creeps  as 
nearly  as  posrible  under  the  paternal 
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wingB  of  the  Sun.  No  one  of  these  er- 
ratic visitors  can  remember  the  time 
when  she  was  not  making  a  stir  some- 
where in  the  universe^  or  when  a  cloudy 
night,  intercepting  her  from  yislon,  would 
not  have  been  as  surely  execrated  as  are 
the  colds  which  afflict  prima  donnas. 

Strikingly  similar  to  our  interest  in 
these  heavenly  bodies  is  that  which  we 
manifest  in  mortal  men.  Here,  too,  it  is 
the  darkened  orb  or  the  eccentric  comet 
that  bespeaks  especial  notice.  Judged  by 
this  interest,  considered  in  its  vulgar  as- 
pects, De  Quincey  would  suffer  gross  in- 
justice. Extem^y,  and  at  one  period 
of  his  life,  I  am  certain  that  he  had  all 
the  requisite  qualifications  for  collecting 
a  mob  about  him,  and  that,  had  he  ap- 
peared in  the  streets  of  London  afler  one 
of  his  long  sojourns  amongst  the  moun- 
tainSf  no  unearthly  wight  of  whatever  de- 
scription, no  tattered  lunatic  or  Botany- 
Bay  convict,  would  have  been  able  to  vie 
with  him  in  the  picturesque  deshahUUoi* 
the  whole  'turnout."  Picture  to  your- 
self the  scene.  This  "  king  of  shreds  and 
patches  " — for,  to  the  outward  sense,  he 
seems  that  now  —  has  been  *'  at  large  " 
for  days,  perhaps  for  two  or  three  weeks ; 
he  has  been  unkennelled,  and,  among  the 
lawless  mountains,  has  felt  no  restraint 
upon  his  own  lawlessness,  however  Cyclo- 
pean* Doubtless  he  has  met  with  pan- 
then  and  wolves,  each  one  of  whom  will 
to  its  dying  day  retain  impressive  recol- 
lections of  the  wee  monster,  from  which 
they  fled  as  a  trifle  too  uncanny  even 
for  them.  As  to  his  subsistence  during 
these  rambles,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
say  how  he  managed  that  affair,  at  these, 
or  indeed  at  any  other  times ;  and  it  may 
be  that  the  prophetic  limitation  of  a  fast  to 
forty  days  is  now  the  urgent  occasion  of 
his  return  from  vagabondism.  One  thing 
we  may  be  sure  of,  — that  he  has  made 
plentiful  use  of  a  certain  magical  drug 
hid  away  in  his  wustcoat- pocket.  Like 
Wordsworth's  broc^,  he  has  been  wander- 
ing purposely  and  at  his  own  sweet  will, 
or  rather  where  his  feet  have  taken  him ; 
and  he  has  laid  him  down  to  sleep  wher- 
ever sleep  may  have  chanced  to  find  him. 


The  result  we  have  here,  in  this  uncouth 
specimen  of  humanity,  in  the  matted  hair, 
the  soiled  garments,  and  the  straggling 
gait ;  and  what  gives  the  finishing  touch 
to  this  grotesque  picture  is  his  utter  un- 
consciousness of  the  ludicrous  features  of 
his  situation,  as  they  appear  to  other  eyes. 
Soon,  it  is  true,  he  will  go  through  an 
iEson-like  rejuvenation ;  for,  in  a  certain 
cottage,  there  are  hearts  that  anxiously 
await  his  return,  and  hands  ready  to  ful- 
fil their  oft-repeated  duties  in  the  way  of 
refitting  him  out  for  another  tramp.  But, 
before  this  transformation  is  effected,  let 
us  suppose  the  case  of  his  being  set  down 
in  the  streets  of  London,  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cheapside.  What  an 
eddying  of  stragglers  about  this  new- 
found focus  of  attraction !  what  amaze- 
ment, and  curiosity  to  find  him  out,  if, 
indeed,  he  be  find-out-able,  and  not,  as 
the  unmistakable  papaverian  odor  sug- 
gests, some  Stygian  bird,  hailing  from  the 
farther  side  of  Lethe.  But,  Stygian  or  not, 
neither  Hermes  nor  Fan  (nor  Panic,  his 
namesake)  could  muster  such  a  rabble  at 
his  heels,  supposing  him  to  appear  on 
Cheapside  I 

In  his  innermost  sensibilities  he  would 
have  shrunk  from  this  vulgar  notice  as 
from  pollution  itselfl  It  would  be  mon- 
strous to  conceive  of  him  in  such  actua- 
tions, except  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  he  had  very  much  in  his  outward 
habit  that  would  readily  attract  such  a 
notice.  In  the  same  light  we  are  to  re- 
gard some  illustrations  which  J.  Hill  Bur- 
ton has  given  in  "The  Book-Hunter** 
of  similar  features  in  his  character,  and 
which  I  take  the  liberty  of  introducing 
here ;  for,  although  they  have  appeared 
in  "Blackwood,"  and  more  lately  in  a 
book-form,  they  are  still  unpublished  to 
many  of  my  readers. 

Thus,  we  have  him  pictured  to  us  as  he 
appeared  at  a  dinner,  "  whereto  he  was  se- 
duced by  the  false  pretence  that  he  would 
there  meet  with  one  who  entertained  nov- 
el and  anarchical  views  regarding  the 
*  Golden  Ass'  of  Apuleius.  The  festivi- 
ties of  the  afternoon  are  far  on,  when  a 
commotion  b  heard  in  the  hall|  as  if  some 
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dog  or  other  stray  animal  liad  forced  its 
way  in.  'pifi  instinct  of  a  friendly  guest 
tells  him  of  the  arrival ;  he  opens  the  door, 
and  fetches  in  the  little  stranger.  What 
can  It  be  ?  A  street-boy  of  some  sort  ? 
His  costume,  in  fact,  is  a  boy's  duffle  great- 
coat, very  threadbare,  with  a  hole  in  it, 
and  buttoned  tight  to  the  chin,  where  it 
meets  the  fragments  of  a  party-eolored 
belcher  handkerchief;  on  his  feet  are 
list  shoes,  covered  with  snow,  for  it  is  a 
stormy  winter  night ;  and  the  trousers,  — 
some  one  suggests  that  they  are  inner 
linen  garments  blackened  with  writing- 
ink,  but  that  Papaverius  never  would 
have  been  at  the  trouble  so  to  disguise 
them."  De  Quincey,  led  on  by  the  cur- 
rent of  his  own  thoughts,  —  though  he 
was  always  too  courteous  to  absorb  the 
entire  conversation,  —  talks  on  "  till  it  is 
far  into  the  night,  and  slight  hints  and 
suggestions  are  propc^ated  about  sepa- 
ration and  home-going.  The  topic  starts 
new  ideas  on  the  progress  of  civilization, 
the  effect  of  habit  on  men  in  all  ages,  and 
the  power  of  the  domestic  affections.  De- 
scending from  generals  io  the  specials,  he 
could  testify  to  the  inconvenience  of  late 
hours :  for  was  it  not  the  other  night,  that, 
coming  to  what  was,  or  what  he  believ- 
ed to  be,  his  own  door,  he  knocked  and 
knocked,  but  the  old  woman  within  ei- 
ther could  n't  or  would  n't  hear  him,  so 
he  scrambled  over  a  wall,  and,  having 
taken  his  repose  in  a  furrow,  was  able  to 
testify  to  the  extreme  unpleasantness  of 
such  a  couch  ?  " 

**  Shall  I  try  another  sketch  of  him, 
when,  travel  -  stained  and  foot -sore,  he 
glided  in  on  us  one  night  like  a  shadow, 
the  child  by  the  fire  gazing  on  him  with 
round  eyes  of  astonishment,  and  suggest- 
ing that  he  should  get  a  penny  and  go 
home, — a  proposal  which  he  subjected  to 
some  philosophical  criticism  very  far  wide 
of  its  practical  tenor.  How  far  he  had 
wandered  nnce  he  had  last  refreshed  him- 
self, or  even  whether  he  had  eaten  food 
that  day,  were  matters  on  which  there 
was  no  getting  articulate  utterance  from 
him.  How  that  wearied,  worn  little  body 
was  to  be  refreshed  was  a  difficult  prob- 


lem :  soft  food  disagreed  with  him ;  tlie 
hard  he  could  not  eat.  Suggestions  point>- 
ed  at  length  to  the  solution  of  that  veg- 
etable unguent  to  which  he  had  ^ven 
a  sort  of  lustre,  and  it  might  be  supposed 
that  there  were  some  fifty  cases  of  acute 
toothache  to  be  treated  in  the  house  that 
night  How  many  drops  ?  Drops !  non- 
sense I  If  the  wineglasses  of  the  estab- 
lishment were  not  beyond  the  ordinary 
normal  sze,  there  was  no  risk,  —  and  so 
the  weary  is  at  rest  for  a  time. 

"  At  early  mom,  a  triumphant  cry  of 
*  Eureka  !  *  calls  me  to  his  place  of  rest. 
With  his  unfailing  instinct  he  has  got 
at  the  books,  and  lugged  a  considerable 
heap  of  them  around  him.  That  one 
which  specially  claims  his  attention  — 
my  best-bound  quarto  —  is  spread  upon 
a  piece  of  bedroom-f\imiture  readily  at 
hand,  and  of  sufficient  height  to  let  lum 
pore  over  it  as  he  lies  recumbent  on  the 
floor,  with  only  one  article  of  attire  to 
separate  him  from  the  condition  in  which 
Archimedes,  according  to  the  popular 
story,  shouted  the  same  triumphant  cry. 
He  had  discovered  a  very  remarkable 
anachronism  in  the  commonly  received 
histories  of  a  very  important  period.  As 
he  expounded  it,  turning  up  his  unearth- 
ly face  from  the  book  with  an  almost 
painflil  expression  of  grave  eagerness, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  seen  some- 
thing like  the  scene  in  Dutch  paintings 
of  the  Temptation  of  St  Anthony." 

I  cannot  refrain  fron^  quoting  from  Mr. 
Burton  one  more  example,  illustrative  of 
the  fact  that  De  Quincey,  in  money-mat- 
ters, considered  merely  the  immediate 
and  pressing  exigencies  of  the  present 
"  He  arrives  very  late  at  a  friend's  door, 
and  on  gaining  admission,  —  a  process  in 
which  he  often  endured  impediments,  — 
he  represents,  with  his  usual  silver  voice 
and  measured  rhetoric,  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  his  being  then  and  there  invest- 
ed witji  a  sum  of  money  in  the  current 
coin  of  the  realm,  —  the  amount  limited, 
fi!X>m  the  nature  of  his  necessities,  which 
he  very  freely  states,  to  seven  shillings 
and  sixpence.  Discovering,  or  fancying 
he  discovers,  that  his  eloc^uence  is  likely 
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to  prove  mipEodiietiye,  he  u  fiNrtnnfttely 
reminded,  that,  should  there  be  any  diffi* 
cnlty  in  connection  with  security  for  the 
lepajment  of  the  loan,  he  is  at  that  mo- 
ment in.poesession  of  a  document  which 
he  18  prepared  to  deposit  with  the  lend- 
er,—  a.doemnent  calculated,  he  cannot 
doubt,  to  remove  any  feeling  of  anxiety 
which  the  most  prudent  person  could  ex- 
perience in  the  circumstances.  After  a 
rummage  in  his  pockets,  which  develops 
miscellaneous  and  varied,  but  as  yet  by 
BO  means  valuable,  possessions,  he  at  last 
comes  to  the  object  of  his  search,  a  crum- 
pled Int  of  paper,  and  spread  it  out,  —  a 
fifty-pound  bank-note  1  All  sums  of  mon- 
ey were  measured  by  him  through  the 
common  standard  of  immediate  use ;  and, 
with  more  solemn  pomp  of  diction  than 
he  applied  to  the  bank-note,  might  he  in- 
form you,  that,  with  the  gentleman  oppo- 
site, to  whom  he  had  hitherto  been  en- 
tirely a  stranger,  but  who  happened  to  be 
the  nearest  to  him  at  the  time  when  the 
exigency  occurred  to  him,  he  had  just 
succeeded  in  negotiating  a  loan  of  two- 
pence." 

These  pictures,  though  true  to  certain 
phases  of  De  Quincey's  outward  life,  are 
yet  far  from  personally  representing  him, 
even  to  the  eye.  They  satisfy  curiosity, 
and  that  is  about  alL  As  to  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  man,  they  are  negative  and 
unessential ;  they  represent,  indeed,  his 
utter  carelessness  as  to  all  that,  like  dress, 
may  at  pleasure  be  put  on  or  off,  but 
^  the  human  child  incarnate  "  is  not  thus 
brought  before  us.  For,  could  we  but 
once  look  upon  his  face  in  rest,  then 
should  we  forget  these  inferior  attributes ; 
just  as,  looking  upon  the  Memnonian  stat- 
ues, one  forgets  the  horrid  nicknames  of 
"  Shandy  "  and  "  Andy"  which  they  have 
received  from  casual  travellers,  observing 
merely  their  grotesque  features.  Feat- 
ures of  this  latter  sort  **dislinm"  and 
yield,  as  the  writing^ on  palimpsests,  to 
the  regal  majesty  of  the  divine  counte- 
nance, which  none  can  look  upon  and 
smile.  Let  me  paint  De  Quincey's  face 
as  at  this  moment  I  seem  to  see  it  It  is 
wrinkled  as  with  an  Homeric  antiquity ; 


arid  it  is,  and  sallow,  as  parchment 
Through  a  certdn  Bedouin-like  confor- 
mation,— which,  however,  is  idealized  by 
the  lofby,  massive  forehead,  and  by  the 
prevailing  subtilty  of  the  general  expres- 
sion,— it  seems  fitted  to  desert  solitudes ; 
and  in  this  respect  it  is  truly  Memnonian. 
In  another  respect,  also,  is  it  Memnonian, 
—  that,  whenever  should  rest  upon  its 
features  the  morning  sunlight,  we  should 
surely  await  its  responsive  requiem  oi*  its 
trembling  jubilate.  By  a  sort  of  instinc- 
tive palmistry  (applied,  not  to  the  hands, 
but  to  the  face)  we  interpret  symbols  of 
ineffable  sorrow  and  of  ineffable  peace* 
These,  too,  are  Menmonian,^as  is  also 
that  infinite  distance  which  seems  to 
interpose  between  its  subtile  meanings 
and  the  very  possilnlity  of  interpretation. 
This  air  of  remoteness,  baffling  the  im- 
pertinent crowd  not  lesa  effectually  than 
the  dust  which  has  gathered  for  centuries 
about  the  heads  of  Sphinxes,  is  due  part- 
ly to  the  deeply  sunken  eyes  beneath  the 
wrinkled,  overarching  forehead;  partly 
it  arises  from  that  childlike  simplicity  and 
sweetness  which  lurk  in  gentie  undula- 
tions of  the  features,  — undulations  as  of 
happy  wavelets  set  in  motion  ages  since, 
and  that  cannot  cease  forever ;  but  chief- 
ly it  is  bom  of  a  dream-like,  brooding 
eternity  of  speculation,  which  we  can 
trace  neither  to  the  eye  alone,  nor  to  the 
mouth,  but  rather  to  the  effect  which 
both  together  produce  in  the  counte- 
nance. 

This  is  the  face  which  for  more  than  . 
half  a  century  opium  veiled  to  mortal 
eyes,  and  which  refuses  to  reveal  itself 
save  through  hints  the  most  fugitive  and 
impalpable.  Here  are  draperies  and  in- 
volutions of  mystery  from  which  mere 
curiosity  stands  aloof.  This  is  the  head 
which  we  have  loved,  and  which  in  our 
eyes  wears  a  triple  wreath  of  glory : 
the  laurel  for  his  Apollo -like  art,  the 
lotos-leaf  for  his  impassioned  dreams,  and 
roses  for  his  most  gentie  and  loving  na- 
ture. 

How  much  of  that  which  glorified  De 
Quincey  was  due  to  opium  ?  Very  htUe 
as  to  quality,  but  very  much  as  to  the 
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degree  and  the  peculiar  manner  in  wbich 
original  qualities  and  dispositions  are  de- 
veloped, for  here  it  is  that  the  only  field 
of  influence  open  to  abnormal  agencies 
lies.  Coleridge,  as  an  opium-eater,  is  the 
only  individual  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
same  connection.  Had  he  also  confess* 
ed,  it  is  uncertain  what  new  revelations 
might  have  been  made.  It  is  certain 
that  opium  exercised  a  very  potent  ef- 
fect upon  him ; .  for  it  was  generally  af- 
ter his  dose  that  his  remarkable  intellec- 
tual displays  occurred.  These  displays 
were  mostly  confined  to  his  conversations, 
which  were  usually  long  -  winded  meta- 
physical epics,  evolving  a  continued  se- 
ries of  abstractions  and  analyses,  and, 
for  their  movement,  depending  upon  a 
sort  of  poetic  construction.  A  pity  it 
is  that  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
empty  descriptions  of  this  nature.  Here, 
doubtless,  if  anywhere,  opium  was  an 
auxiliary  to  Coleridge.  For  a  laudanum 
nogus,  whatever  there  may  be  about  it 
that  is  pernicious,  will,  to  a  mind  that 
is  metaphysically  predisposed,  open  up 
thoroughfares  of  thought  which  are  rais- 
ed above  the  level  of  the  gross  material, 
and  which  lead  into  the  region  of  the  shad- 
owy. Show  us  the  man  who  habitually 
carries  pills  of  any  sort  in  his  waistcoat- 
pocket,  be  they  opium  or  whatever  else, 
and  we  can  assure  you  that  that  man  is 
an  a^o&a/,— that  somehow,  in  one  sense 
or  another,  he  walks  in  the  air  above  oth- 
er men's  heads.  Whatever  disturbs  the 
healthful  isolation  of  the  nervous  system 
is  prosperous  to  metaphysics,  because  it 
attracts  the  mental  attention  to  the  or- 
ganism through  which  thought  is  carded 
on.  Numerous  are  the  instances  of  men 
who  would  never  have  been  heard  of  as 
thinkers  or  as  reflective  poets,  if  they 
had  had  sufficient  muscular  ballast  to  pull 
against  their  teeming  brains.  The  conse- 
quence of  the  disproportion  has  been  that 
the  superfluous  brain  has  exhaled,  as  a 
mere  necessity.*    If  Tacitus  had  fared 

*  It  has  been  adduced  as  an  important  proof 
of  the  sours  immortality,  that  frequently,  as 
phydcal  power  declines,  the  mind  exhibits  un- 
ttsoal  activity.     But  the  argument  moves  in 


in  any  sort  like  his  brother,  —  if  there 
had  been  anything  like  an  equitable  di- 
vision between  them  of  muscle  and  brain, 
it  is  more  than  probable  thai  we  should 
have  lost  the  illustrious  historian. 

Coleridge  was  inddent  from  tempera- 
ment, a  disposition  which  was  increased 
by  opium.  Hence  De  Quincey  was  of 
the  opinion  that  it  injured  Coleridge's 
poetic  faculties ;  which  probably  was  the 
case,  since  in  genuine  poetry  the  mind  is 
prominently  realistic,  its  motions  are  all 
outward,  and  therefore  ezcesave  indo* 
lence  must  of  necessity  be  iataL 

De  Quincey's  physical  system,  on  the 
contrary,  seemed  preconformed  to  opi* 
um :  it  demanded  it,  and  would  be  satis- 
fied with  nothing  else.  No  temptation 
so  strong  could  have  been  presented  to 
Coleridge.  De  Quincey  really  craved 
the  drug.  His  stomach  was  deranged, 
and  was  still  suffering  from  the  sad  results 
of  his  youthful  wanderings  in  London^  It 
seems  ahnost  as  if  fate  had  compelled  the 
unfortunate  course  into  which  he  finally 
drifted.  The  craving  first  appeared  in 
the  shape  of  a  horrid  gnawing  at  the  stom- 
ach ;  afterwards  this  indefinite  yearning 
gave  place  to  a  specific  one,  which  was 
unmistakable  in  its  demands.  Daily,  like 
the  daughters  of  the  horBe4eech,  it  cried, 
"  Give,  ^ve  1 "  Toward  the  last,  this 
craving  became,  in  De  Quincey's  sol- 

the  opposite  direction.  For  of  what  sort  is  this 
unusual  activity?  That  which  results  from 
unbalanced  nerves;  and  the  indications  are 
that  not  only  are  the  physical  harmonies  dis- 
turbed, but  tliat  the  same  disturbing  cause  has 
impaired  the  delicate  adjustments  of  thought 
itself.  Sometimes  there  is  manifested,  towards 
the  near  approach  of  death,  an  almost  insane 
brilliancy;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a 
noted  theologian,  who  occupied  the  last  min- 
utes of  his  ebbing  life  with  a  very  subtile 
mathematical  discourse  concerning  the  exceed- 
ing, the  excruciating  smallness  of  nothing  di- 
vided into  infinitesimal  parts.  And  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  I  once  heard  this  identical  in- 
stance cited  as  a  triumphant  vindication  of 
the  most  sublime  article  of  either  Pagan  or 
Christian  faith.  Kay,  from  the  lips  of  a  theo- 
logical professor,  the  fragmentary  glimmer- 
ings of  a  maniac^s  mind  have  been  adduced 
for  precisely  the  same  purpose. 
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emn  belief,  an  animal  incarnate,  and  the 
opium-eater  reasoned  after  the  following 
Hashion :  —  It  is  not  I  that  eat,  it  is  not  I 
that  am  responsible  either  for  the  fact  of 
eating  or  the  amount;  am  I  the  keeper 
of  this  horrid  monster's  conscience  ?  He 
eren  carried  the  conceit  so  far  as  to  con- 
sider a  portion  of  each  meal  as  especially 
devoted  to  this  insane  stomachic  reveller, 
iust  as  a  Toracious  Greek  or  Roman  would 
have  attributed  no  small  part  of  his  out- 
rageous appetite  to  the  gods,  as  eating 
by  proxy  through  the  mouths  of  mortals. 
This  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  case  report- 
ed of  Stonewall  Jackson,  who,  it  is  said, 
religiously  believed  that  whatever  he  ate 
was,  by  some  mysterious  physiological 
economy,  conveyed  into  his  left  leg. 

No  less  was  De  Quincey  psychologieal- 
Iff  preconformed  to  opium.  The  prodi- 
^ons  mental  activity  so  early  awakened 
in  him  counteracted  the  narcotic  despot- 
ism of  the  drug,  and  made  it  a  sort  of 
ally.  The  reader  sees  from  this  how 
much  depends  upon  predispositions  as  to 
the  effect  of  opium.  De  Quincey  him- 
self says  that  the  man  whose  daily  talk 
is  of  oxen  will  pursue  his  bovine  specu- 
lations into  dreams.  Opium  originates 
nothing ;  but,  given  activity  of  a  certain 
type  and  moving  in  a  certain  direction, 
and  there  will  be  perhaps  through  opium 
a  multiplication  of  energies  and  velocities. 
What  was  De  Quincey  without  opium  ? 
is,  therefore,  the  question  preliminary  to 
any  proper  estimate  as  to  what  in  him  was 
due  to  opium.  This  question  has  already 
been  answered  in  the  remarks  made  con- 
cerning his  childhood.  His  meditative 
tendencies  were  especially  noticed  as 
most  characteristic.  There  was  beades 
this  a  natural  leaning  toward  the  mys- 
terious, —  the  mysterious,  I  mean,  as  de- 
pending, not  upon  the  terrible  or  ghostly, 
or  upon  anything  which  excites  gloom 
or  fear,  but  upon  operations  that  are 
amply  inscrutable  as  moving  in  dark- 
ness. Take,  for  example,  the  idea  of  a 
grand  combination  of  human  energies 
mustered  together  in  secret,  and  operat- 
ing through  invisible  agencies  for  the 
downfoll  of  Christianity,  —  an  idea  which 

TOL.  XII.  24 


was  conveyed  to  De  Quincey  in  his  child- 
hood through  the  Abb^  Baruers  book  ex- 
posing such  a  general  conspiracy  as  ex- 
isting throughout  Europe :  this  was  the 
sort  of  mystery  which  arrested  and  en- 
grossed his  thoughts.     Similar  elements 
invested  all  secret  societies  with  an  aw- 
fol  grandeur  in  his  conception.     So,  too, 
the  complicated  operations  of  great  cities 
such  as  London,  which  he  calls  the  "  Na- 
tion of  London,"  where  even  Nature 
is  mimicked,  both  in  her  strict  regular- 
ity of  results,  and  in  the  seeming  un- 
consciousness of  all  her  outward  phases, 
hiding  all  meaning  under  enigmas  that 
defy  solution.     In  order  to  tiiis  effect 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  there 
should  be  not  simply  one  mystery  stand- 
ing alone  by  itself,  and  striking  in  its 
portentous  significance ;  there  must  have 
been  more  than  this, — namely,  a  network 
of  occult  influences,  a  vast  organization, 
wheeling  in  and  out  upon  itself,  gyrat- 
ing in  mystic  cycles  and  epicycles,  re- 
peating over  and  again  its  dark  omens, 
and  displaying  its  insignia  in  a  never- 
ending  variety  of  shapes.    To  him  intri- 
cacy the  most  perplexing  was  also  the 
most  inviting.    It  was  this  which  lent  an 
overwhelming  interest  to  certain  prob- 
lems of  history  that  presented  the  most 
labyrinthian  mazes  to  be  disinvolved: 
for  the  demon  that  was  in  him  sought 
afler  hieroglyphics  that  by  all  others  had 
been  pronounced  undecipherable;  and 
not  unfrequently  it  was  to  his  eye  that 
for  the  first  time  there  seemed  to  be  an 
unknown  element  that  must  be  supplied. 
Such  a  problem  was  presented  by  the  re- 
ligious sect  among  the  Hebrews  entitied 
the  Essenes,     Admitting  the  character 
and  functions  of  this  sect  to  have  been 
those  generally  ascribed  to  it,  there  would 
have  been  attached  to  it  no  special  im- 
portance.   But  the  idea  once  having  oc- 
curred to  De  Quincey  that  the  general  as- 
sumption was  the  farthest  removed  from 
the  truth,  — that  there  was  an  unknown 
X  in  the  problem,  which  could  be  satisfied 
by  no  such  mec^re  hypothesis,  —  that, 
to  meet  the  urgent  demands  of  the  case, 
there  must  be  substituted  for  this  Jewish 
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Beet  an  orgamzation  of  no  less  importance 
than  the  Christian  Church  itself,  — that 
this  organization,  thus  suddenly  brought 
to  light,  was  one,  moreorer,  that,  from  the 
most  imperatiye  necessi^,  veiled  itself 
from  all  eyes,  uttering  its  sublime  articles 
of  faith,  and  even  its  very  name,  to  itself 
only  in  secret  recesses  of  silence :  —  from 
the  moment  that  all  this  was  revealed  to 
De  Quincey,  there  was  thenceforth  no 
limit  to  his  profound  interest.  Two  sep- 
arate essays  he  wrote  on  this  subject,*  of 
which  he*8eemed  never  to  tire. 

*'  Elosterheim  "  is  from  beginning  to 
end  only  the  development,  through  regu- 
lar stages,  of  an  intricately  involved  mys- 
tery of  this  subtile  nature.  Oftentimes 
De  Quincey  deals  with  the  horrid  trage- 
dy of  murder ;  but  the  mere  fact  of  a 
murder,  however  shocking,  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  arrest  him.  With  the  cele- 
brated Williams  murders,  on  the  contra- 
ry, he  was  entirely  taken  up,  since  these 
proceeded  in  accordance  with  designs 
not  traceable  to  the  cursory  glance,  but 
which  tadced  the  skill  of  a  decipherer  to 
interpret  and  reduce  to  hannony.  Here 
were  murders  that  revolved  musically, 
that  modulated  themselves  to  master^ 
principles,  and  that  at  eveiy  stage  of 
progress  sought  alliance  with  the  hidden 

*  Yet,  marvelloas  as  it  may  seem,  he  wrote 
the  second  without  being  distinctly  conscious 
of  having  written  a  previous  one.  It  was  no 
uncommon  thing  for  him  to  forget  his  own 
writings.  In  one  case  it  is  known  that  ft>r 
a  long  time  he  persisted  in  disowning  his  pro- 
duction. His  Americau  editor — a  fact  which 
is  little  known  —  selected,  from  among  the 
mass  of  periodical  writings  in  the  various 
magazines  for  which  De  Quincey  wrote,  those 
which,  having  no  other  clue  to  giiide  him  than 
their  peculiar  style,  he  judged  to  have  proceed- 
ed from  De  Quincey*s  pen.  In  one  instance,  — 
as  to  the  "  Traditions  of  the  Rabbins,"  —  after 
considerable  examination,  he  still  hesitated, 
and  finally  wrote  to  De  Quincey,  to  set  him- 
self right.  The  latter  disowned  the  essay:  he 
had  forgotten  it  Mr.  F.,  however,  after  an- 
other examination,  concluded,  that,  notwith- 
standing De  Quincey^s  denial  of  the  fiu:t,  he  imuA 
have  written  it;  accordingly,  at  his  own  risk, 
he  published  it  Afterwards  De  Quincey  own- 
ed up,  and  ever  after  that  referred  all  disputed 
s  of  this  nature  to  his  Boston  publishers. 


mysteries  of  universal  human  nature.  I 
know  of  no  writer  but  De  Quincey  who 
invests  mysteries  of  this  tragic  order  with 
their  appropriate  drapery,  so  that  they 
shall,  to  our  imaginations,  unfold  the  frill 
measure  of  their  capacities  for  striking 
awe  into  our  hearts. 

This  sort  of  mystery  is  always  connect- 
ed with  dreams.  They  owe  their  very 
existence  to  darkness,  which  withdraws 
them  "frooi  the  material  limitations  of 
every-day  life ;  they  are  shifted  to  an 
ideal  proscenium;  their  dramatis  per- 
ioncBy  however  familiar  nominally,  and 
however  much  derived  from  material 
suggestions,  are  yet  in  all  their  motions 
obedient  to  an  alien  centre  as  opposite 
as  is  possible  to  the  ordinary  centre  about 
which  the  mere  mechanism  of  life  re- 
volves. We  should  therefore  expect  be- 
forehand in  De  Quincey  an  overruling 
tendency  towards  this  remote  architec- 
ture of  dreams.  The  carefril  reader  of 
his  '*  Autobiographic  Sketehes  "  will  re- 
member, that,  at  the  early  age  of  sev- 
en, and  before  he  knew  of  even  the  ex- 
istence of  opium,  the  least  material  hint 
which  bordered  on  the  shadowy  was  suf- 
ficient to  lifl  him  up  into  aerial  structures, 
and  to  lead  his  infant  footsteps  amongst 
the  clouds.  Such  hints,  after  his  little 
sister's  death,  were  frimished  by  certain 
expresaons  of  the  Litany,  by  pictures  in 
the  stained  windows  of  the  church,  and 
by  the  tumult  of  the  oi^an.  Nor  were 
the  dreams  thus  introduced  mere  fanta- 
sies, irregular  and  inconsistent  Through- 
out,  they  were  self-sustained  and  majes- 
tic. 

The  natural  effects  of  opium  were 
concurrent  with  preexisting  tendencies 
of  De  Qmncey's  mind.  If,  instead  of 
having  his  restless  intellect,  he  had  bcec 
indolent,— if,  instead  of  loving  the  mys- 
terious, because  it  invited  a  Titanic  en- 
ergy to  reduce  its  anarchy  to  ordpr,  he 
had  loved  it  as  simply  dark  or  obscure,  — 
if  his  natural  subdlty  of  reflection  had 
been  less,  or  if  he  had  been  endowed 
with  inferior  powers  in  the  sublime  ar- 
chitecture of  impassioned  expression,  — 
then  might  he  as  well  have  smoked  a 
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meeneliauiii,  taken  snuff  or  grog  or  any 
other  stuDuIant,  as  to  h&ve  gone  out  of 
bis  way  for  the  more  refined  pleasures 
of  opram. 

The  reader  will  indulge  us  in  a  single 
phikeopMcal  distinction,  at  this  point,  by 
"which  we  mean  to  classify  the  effects  of 
opium  under  two  heads :  first,  the  extern 
naly  and,  secondly,  tiie  intemaL  Flrop* 
erly  speaking,  all  the  positive  effects  of 
opium  must  be  internal ;  for  all  its  move- 
ments  are  inward  in  their  direction,  be? 
ing  refluent  upon  the  focal  centres*  of 
life.  Thus,  one  of  the  most  noticeable 
phenomena  connected  with  opium-eating 
is  the  burden  of  life  resting  back  upon 
the  heart,  winch  deliberately  pulsates  the 
moments  of  existence,  as  if  the  inost  mo- 
mentotts  issues  depended  upon  each  sep- 
arate throb.  But  this  very  reflux  of  sen- 
flibility  will  produce  great  effects  at  the 
surface,  which  are  purely  negatiTe.  This 
latter  class  of  effects  Homer  has  indicat- 
ed with  considerable  accuracy,  in  the 
ninth  Odyssey,  (82*105,)  where  he  no- 
tices specifically  an  air  of  carelessness 
regarding  external  things,— carelessness 
as  to  the  mutual  interchange  of  conyer- 
sation  by  question  and  answer,  and  as  to 
-die  ordinary  pursuits  of  life  as  disturbing 
an  inward  peace.  The  same  character-  - 
islics  are  more  fully  developed  in  Teiv- 
nyson's  "  Lotoe-Eaters  " :  — 

**  Branches  they  bore  of  that  enchanted  stem, 
Laden  with  flower  and  fruit,  whereof  they 

gave 
To  each;  but  whoso  did  receive  of  them, 
And  taste,  to  him  the  gnshing  of  the  wave, 
Far,  fkr  away,  did  seem  to  mourn  and  rave 
On  alien  shoree;  and  if  his  fellows  spake. 
His  voice  was  thin,  as  voices  from  the  grave , 
And  deaf-asleep  he  seemed,  yet  all  awake, 
And  music  in  his  ears  bis  beating  heart  did 

make." 

By  causing  the  life  to  flow  inward  upon 
a  more  ideal  centre,  opium  deepens  the 
oonscionsness,  and  compels  it  to  give  tes- 
timony to  processes  and  connections  that 
in  ordinary  moments  escape  unrecorded. 
R  is  as  if  new  materials  were  found  for 
a  history  of  the  individual  life,  —<  materi- 
als which,  like  fireshiy  discovered  records, 


sound  the  deepest  meanings  of  the  pres- 
ent and  measure  the  abysses  of  the  past. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  fugitive  imagery  of 
sense  is  interpreted  as  a  scroll  which 
hides  infinite  truths  under  t^  most  fleet- 
ing of  symbols,  —  symbols  which  are  not 
sufficiently  enduring  to  call  them  words, 
or  even  syllables  of  words,  smce  the  most 
trivial  hint  or  whisper  of  them  has  hardly 
reached  us  ere  they  have  perished.  Thus 
it  is  that  even  the  still  more  intangible 
record  of  memory,  where  are  preserved 
only  images  and  echoes  of  that  which  un- 
deniably has  perished,  is  revivified  and 
enlarged. 

There  is,  then,  in  the  opium-eater  a 
most  marked,  a  polar  antithesu  between 
his  every-day  life  and  the  central  manifesp 
tations  of  his  genius.  In  the  latter,  there 
is  beautifiil  order,  as  in  a  symphony  of 
Beethoven's ;  but  in  the  former,  looked 
upon  from  without,  all  seems  confusioii. 
There  is  the  same  antithesis  in  every 
meditative  mind;  but  here  opium  has 
heightened  each  part  of  the  contrast 
The  more  we  admire  the  ^ncentric  har- 
monies of  inwrapt  power,  the  more  do 
we  find  to  draw  forth  laughter  in  the  ec- 
centricities of  outward  habit  The  very 
same  agencies  which  undisguised  and  un- 
veiled the  deep,  divine  heaven,  masked 
the  earth  with  desert  sands;  and  De 
Quincey's  outward  life  was  thus  masked 
and  rendered  abnormal,  that  the  blue 
heaven  in  which  he  revelled  might  be 
infinitely  exalted. 

Thus  is  it  possible  for  the  seemingly 
ludicrous  to  harmonize  with  transcen- 
dent sublimity.  We  smile  at  De  Quin- 
cey's giving  in  "copy"  on  the  generous 
margins  of  a  splendid  "  Somnium  Scipi- 
onis  ** ;  but  the  precious  words,  that  might 
perhaps  have  found  some  more  fit  vehi- 
cle to  the  oomposer's  eye,  could  have 
found  no  deeper  place  in  our  hearts. 
We  look  at  the  hatless  sleeper  among 
the  mountains:  his  face  seems  utterly 
blank  and  meaningless,  and  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  he  seems  as  good  as 
dead ;  but  let  us  ascend  with  him  in  hk 
dreams,  and  we  shall  soon  forget  that 
under  God's  heavens  there  exists  mor- 
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talitj  or  tlie  commonplace  uses  of  mor- 
talily. 

As  we  ascend  from  grotesque  features 
to  such  as  are  more  intellectual,  that 
peculiarity  of  his  character  which  most 
strikes  us  is  his  inimitable  courtesy.  Mr. 
F., — to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the 
most  novel  and  interesting  portions  of 
this  memorial, — from  his  owii  personal 
interviews  with  the  man,  among  many 
other  things,  retains  this  chiefly  in  re- 
membrance,— that  De  Quincey  was  the 
perfectest  gentleman  he  had  ever  seen. 

I  take  the  liberty  here  of  particular- 
izing somewhat  in  regard  to  one  visit 
which  this  friend  of  De  Quincey*s  paid 
him,  particularly  as  it  introduces  us  to 
the  man  towards  the  last  of  his  life 
(1851).  Mr.  F.,  curious  as  it  may  seem, 
found  but  one  person  in  Edinburgh  who 
could  inform  him  definitely  as  to  De 
Qnincey's  whereabouts.  In  return  to  a 
note,  giving  De  Quincey  information  of 
his  arrival,  etc.,  the  latter  replies  in  a 
letter  which  is  very  characteristic,  and 
which  may  well  be  highly  prized,  so  rarely 
was  it  that  any  friend  was  able  to  obtain 
fr^m  him  such  a  memento.  The  style, 
perhaps,  is  as  familiar  as  it  was  ever  his 
habit  to  indulge  in;  and  it  shows  how 
imposfflible  it  was  for  him,  even  on  the 
most  temporary  summons,  to  dispense 
with  his  usual  regularity  of  expression 
or  with  any  logical  nicety  of  method. 
The  letter  runs  thus:  — 

**  Tkurtday  evening^  August  26, 1851. 
"  My  dear  Sir,  —  The  accompany- 
ing billet  from  my  daughter,  short  at 
any  rate  under  the  pressure  of  instant 
engagements,  has  been  cut  shorter  by  a 
sudden  and  very  distressing  headache; 
I,  therefore,  who  (from  a  peculiar  ner- 
vousness connected  with  the  act  of  writ- 
ing) so  rarely  attempt  to  discharge  my 
own  debts  in  the  ]etter>writing  depart- 
ment of  life,  find  myself  unaccountably, 
I  might  say  mysteriously,  engaged  in  the 
knight-errantry  of  undertaking  for  other 
people's.  Wretched  bankrupt  that  I 
am,  with  an  absolute  refrisal  on  lihe  part 
of  the  Commissioner  to  grant  me  a  cer- 


tificate of  the  lowest  class,  suddenly,  and 
by  a  necessity  not  to  be  evaded,  I  am  af- ' 
fecting  the  large  bounties  of  supereroga- 
tion. I  appear  to  be  vaporing  in  a  spirit 
of  vainglory ;  and  yet  it  is  under  the 
mere  coercion  of  *  ioloa  neeessUas*  that 
I  am  surprised  into  this  unparalleled  in- 
stance of  activity.  Do  }rou  walk  ?  That 
is,  do  you  like  walking  for  four  hours  ^&n 
end* — (which  is  our  archaic  expression 
for  continwmslg)  f  If  I  knew  thaty  1 
would  airange  accordingly  for  meeting 
you.  The  case  as  to  distance  is  this.  The 
Dalkeith  railway,  firom  the  Waverley  sta- 
tion, brings  you  to  Esk  Bank.  That  is 
its  nearest  approach,  — lis  periheliony  in 
relation  to  ourselves ;  and  it  is  predsely 
two  and  three-quarters  miles  distant  firm 
Mavis  Bushy  —  the  name  of  our  cottage. 
Close  to  us,  and  the  most  noticeable  ob- 
ject for  guiding  your  inquiries,  is  Mr. 
AnnandMs  Paper-Mills, 

*^  Now,  then,  accordingly  as  you  direct 
my  motions,  I  will — rain  being  supposed 
absent — join  you  at  your  hotel  in  Edin- 
burgh any  lame  after  11  a.m.  and  walk 
out  the  whole  distance,  (seven  ndles  fixxn 
the  Scott  monument,)  or  else  I  will  meet 
you  at  Esk  Bank ;  or,  if  yon  prefer  com- 
ing out  in  a  carriage,  I  will  await  your 
coming  here  in  that  state  of  motionlesi 
repose  which  best  befits  a  philosopher. 
Excuse  my  levity ;  and  believe  that  with 
sincere  pleasure  we  shall  receive  your 
obliging  visit. 

"  Ever  your  faithful  servant, 
"Thomas  de  Quinckt." 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  physical 
powers  of  him  who  proposed  a  walk  of 
the  distance  indicated  in  the  letter,  we 
must  remember  that  he  was  then  just 
sixty-six  years  plus  ten  days  old.  He 
was  now  living  with  his  daughters,  in  the 
utmost  mmplicity.  On  his  arrival,  Mr. 
F.  found  De  Quincey  awaiting  him  at 
the  door  of  his  cottage,  —  a  short  man, 
with  small  head,  and  eyes  that  were  ab- 
solutely indescribable  as  human  features, 
with  a  certain  boyish  awkwardness  of 
manner,  but  with  the  most  urban-like 
courtesy  and  affability.    From  noon  till 
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daik,  the  time  is  spent  in  convemtkm, 
continaed,  varioitf,  and  eloquent.  What 
a  presence  is  there  in  this  humble,  un- 
pretending oottage  I  And  as  the  stream 
of  Olympian  sweetness  moves  on,  now  in 
laughing  ripples,  and  again  in  a  solemn 
majestic  flood,  what  a  past  do  we  bring 
belbre  ourselves  1  what  a  present  1  For 
this  is  he  that  talked  with  Coleridge,  that 
was  the  friend  of  Wilson,-^ and — what 
fiimiflhes  a  more  sublime  suggestion  — 
this  is  he  that  knows  hy  heart  the  moun- 
tain-fells and  the  mysterious  recesses  of 
hidden  valleys  for  ndles  around ;  and  we 
think,  if  he  could  convey  us  from  the 
haunts  of  this  Lasswade  of  his  old  age  to 
those  which  glorified  the  Grasmere  of  his 
youth,  what  new  chcnrds  he  might  touch, 
— of  human  love,  for  there  it  was  that 
the  sweetness  of  his  wedded  life  had  been 
buried  and  embalmed  in  a  thousand  out- 
ward memorials  of  happy  hours  long  gone 
by, — and  of  human  sadness,  for  there 
it  was  that  he  had  experienced  the  re- 
versal of  every  outward  fortune,  and  the 
alienations  of  friendships  which  he  most 
highly  valued.  But  the  remembrances 
of  Grasmere  and  of  youth  seem  now  to 
have  been  removed  as  into  some  other 
life :  the  man  of  a  past  generation  walks 
alone,  and  amid  other  scenes.  And  yon- 
der is  the  study  in  which  he  spends  hours 
that  are  most  holy, — hours  consecrated 
to  what  specific  employments  is  known  to 
none,  since  across  its  threshold  no  feet 
save  his  have  passed  for  years.  ISow  and 
then  some  grand  intellectual  effort  pro- 
ceeds forth  from  its  saered  precincts;  but 
that  <mly  haf^ns  when  pecuniary  ne- 
eessities  compel  the  exertion.  How  is  it 
that  the  time  not  thus  occupied  is  spent  ? 
— in  what  remembrances,  in  what  hid- 
den thoughts,  what  passing  dreams? 

As  it  grows  dark,  De  Quincey's  guest, 
having  spentmost  precious  moments  which 
he  feels  ought  never  to  cease,  signifies  the 
necessity  of  his  taking  his  departure.  To 
take  leave  of  this  strange  man,  however, 
is  not  BO  easy  a  matter  as  one  might  rasb- 
lysuppose.  There  is  a  g«uus  of  procras- 
tination about  him.  Was  he  ever  known 
to  make  his  appearance  at  any  dinner  in 


season,  or  indeed  at  any  entertainment? 
Yes,  he  did  ance^  at  the  recital  of  a  Greek 
tragedy  on  the  Edinburgh  stage ;  but  that 
happened  through  a  trick  played  on  him 
by  an  acquaintance,  who,  to  secure  some 
remote  chance  of  his  seeing  the  perform- 
ance, told  him  that  the  doors  opened  at 
half-past  six,  whereas,  in  fact,  they  open- 
ed at  seven.  How  preposterous,  then,  to 
suppose  that  he  would  let  an  opportunity 
pass  fer  procrastinating  other  people,  and 
putting  all  manner  of  snares  about  their 
feet  I  It  is  dangerous  with  such  a  man  to 
hint  of  late  hours;  fiv  just  that  lateness 
is  to  him  the  very  jewel  of  the  thing.  In 
mentioning  the  circumstance,  you  only 
suggest  to  him  the  infinite  pleasure  con- 
nected with  the  circumstance.  Perhi^ps 
lie  will  deliberately  set  to  work  to  prove 
that  candle-light  is  the  one  absolutely 
indispensable  condition  to  genial  inter- 
course,—  which  would  doubtless  suggest 
a  great  contrast,  in  that  respect,  between 
the  ancient  and  modem  economy, — and 
where,  then,  is  there  to  be  an  end  ?  All 
attempts  to  extricate  yourself  by  unrav- 
elling the  net  which  b  being  woven  about 
you  are  hopelessly  vain :  you  cannot  keep 
pace  with  Atm.  The  thought  of  delay  en- 
chants him,  and  he  dallies  with  it,  as  a 
child  with  a  pet  delicacy.  Thus,  he  is 
at  the  house  of  a  friend ;  it  storms,  and 
A  reasonaUe  excuse  is  frunished  for  his 
favorite  experiment.  The  consequence 
is,  that,  once  started  in  this  direction^ 
the  delay  is  continued  for  a  year.  Late 
hours  were  particularly  potent  to  *^  draw 
out"  De  Quincey;  and,  understanding 
this.  Professor  Wilson  used  to  prolaract 
his  dinners  almost  into  the  morning,  a 
tribute  which  De  Quincey  doubtless  ap- 
preciated. 

So  that  it  is  better  to  be  on  the  sly 
about  saying  **  Good  bye  "  to  this  host  of 
yours.  When,  however,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  gone,  De  Quincey  forth- 
with insisted  on  accompanying  his  guest 
What,  then,  was  to  be  done  ?  Ominous- 
ly the  sky  looked  down  upon  them,  mo- 
mently threatening  a  storm.  No  resource 
was  there  but  to  give  the  man  his  way, 
and  accept  his  offer  of  companionship 
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for  a  short  distance,  pamfuUy  oonscioiui 
Aough  you  are  of  the  fact  that  eyery^  step 
taken  forwards  must,  during  this  same 
August  night,  be  retraced  by  the  weary- 
looking  old  man  at  your  side,  who  now 
lacks  barely  four  years  of  life's  average 
allotment  Thus  you  move  on :  and  the 
heavens  move  on  their  hurricanes  by 
nearer  approaches,  warnings  of  which 
propc^ate  themselves  all  around  you  in 
every  sound  of  the  wind  and  every  rustle 
of  the  forest-leaves.  Meanwhile,  there  is 
iK>  rest  to  the  silvery  vocal  utterances 
of  your  companion :  every  object  by  the 
way  furnishes  a  ready  topic  for  conver- 
sation. Just  now  you  are  passing  an 
antiquated  old  mansion,  and  your  guide 
stops  to  tell  you  that  in  this  house  may 
have  been  committed  most  strange  and 
horrible  murders,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
tempestuous  mutterings  heard  on  every 
nde,  ought  now  and  here  to  be  specially 
and  solemnly  memorialized  by  human  re- 
lation. A  woman  passes  by,  a  perfect 
stranger,  but  De  Quincey  steps  entire- 
ly out  of  the  road  to  one  side,  takes  off 
his  hat,  and  in  the  most  reverent  atti- 
tude awaits  her  passi^, — and  you,  poor 
astonished  mortal  that  you  are,  lest  you 
should  yourself  seem  scandalously  un- 
courteons,  are  compelled  to  do  likewise. 
In  this  incident  we  see  what  infinite  maj- 
esty invested  the  very  semblance  of  hu* 
manity  in  De  Quincey's  thoughts :  and 
something  of  the  same  remarkable  oour- 
tesy  was  manifested  by  Rufus  Choate, 
who  uniformly  addressed  the  lowest  of 
women  in  the  witness-box  as  if  they  were 
every  one  of  them  worthy  c^  the  most 
queenly  consideration. 

Onward  you  proceed,  —  one,— two, — 
three  miles,  and  you  can  endure  no  lon- 
ger the  thought  that  your  friend  shall  go 
on  farther,  increasing  thus  at  every  step 
the  burden  of  his  journey  back.  You 
have  reached  the  Esk  bank  and  the  bridge 
which  spans  the  stream;  the  storm  so 
long  threatened  begins  now  to  let  loose 
its  rage  against  all  unsheltered  mortals. 
Here  De  Quincey  consents  to  bid  you 
good-bye, — ^to  you  his  last  good-bye ;  and 
as  here  you  leave  him,  so  is  he  forever 


enshrined  in  your  thoughts,  together 
with  the  primal  mysteries  of  night  and 
of  storm,  of  human  tragedies  and  of  the 
most  pathetic  human  tenderness. 

But  this  paper,  already  sufficiently  pro- 
longed, should  draw  to  a  dose.  It  is  a 
source  of  great  mortification  to  me  that  I 
cannot  find  some  veiy  disagreeable  thing 
to  say  of  De  Quincey,  merely  as  a  mat- 
ter of  poetic  justice ;  for  assuredly  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  saying  all  the  malicious 
things  he  could  about  his  friends.  If 
there  was  anything  in  a  man's  fkce  or 
shape  particularly  uncouth,  you  might 
trust  De  Quincey  for  noticing  thaU 
Even  Wordsworth  he  could  not  let  ofi* 
without  a  Parthian  shot  at  his  awkward 
legs  and  round  shoulders;  Dr.  Parr  he 
rated' soundly  on  his  mean  proportions; 
and  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  things 
which  ever  happened  to  the  Russian  Em- 
peror Alexander  was  to  have  been  seen 
in  London  by  De  Quincey,  who,  even 
amid  the  festivities  of  national  and  iiw 
temational  congratulation  on  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  could  not  forget  that  this  im- 
perial ally  was  a  very  conmionplaee-iook* 
ing  fellow,  after  all.  But,  in  regard  to 
physical  superiority,  De  Quincey  lived 
in  a  glass  house  too  firagile  to  admit  of 
his  throwing  many  stones  at  his  neigh- 
bors. The  very  fact  that  he  valued  per- 
sonal appearance  at  so  low  an  estimate 
takes  away  the  sting  fh>m  his  remarks  on 
the  deformities  of  oihw  people :  he  could 
not  have  meant  any  detraction,  but  sim- 
ply wished  to  present  a  perfect  picture 
to  the  eye,  preserving  the  ugly  features 
with  the  faultiess,  just  as  we  all  insist 
on  ddiiig  in  regard  to  those  we  love. 
De  Quincey  and  myself,  therefore,  are 
likely  to  part  good  friends.  Suredy,  if 
there  was  anytiiing  which  vexed  the  ten- 
der heart  of  this  man,  it  was  **  the  littie 
love  and  the  infinite  hate"  which  went 
to  make  up  the  sum  of  life.  If  moibid 
in  any  direction,  it  was  not  in  that  of 
spite,  but  of  love;  and  as  an  instance  of 
afanost  unnatural  intensity. of  aflfeetion, 
witness  his  insane  grief  over  little  Kate 
Wordsworth's  grave,— a  grief  which  sat* 
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ufied  itadf  only  by  reasonkflB  prostra- 
lioitt,  for  whole  nights,  over  the  dark 
mouki  whkh  oovered  her  from  his  sight 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  look  in  upon 
1)6  0011106/8  last  hours.  We  are  enabled 
to  take  almost  the  position  of  those  who 
were  pennitted  really  to  watch  at  his  bed- 
side, through  a  slight  unpublished  sketch, 
from  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  in  a  letter 
to  an  Ameiican  friend.  I  tremble  almost 
to  nee  materiab  that  personally  are  so  sa-. 
cred ;  but  sympathy,  and  the  tender  in- 
terest^ which  is  awakened  in  our  hearts 
by  such  a  life,  are  also  sacred,  and  in 
privilege  stand  nearest  to  grief 

During  the  few  last  days  of  his  life 
De  Quincey  wandered  much,  mixing  up 
**  real  and  imaginary,  or  apparently  im* 
aginary  things."  He  complained,  one 
night,  that  his  feet  were  hot  and  tired.  His 
danghter  arranged  the  blankets  around 
them,  saying,  **Is  that  better,  papa?** 
when  he  answered, "  Yes,  my  love,  I  think 
it  is ;  you  know,  my  dear  giri,  these  are 
the  feet  that  Christ  washed." 

Everything  seemed  to  connect  itself  in 
his  mind  with  little  children.  He  arou»- 
ed  one  day,  and  said  suddenly,  —  *'  You 
must  know,  my  dear,  the  Edinburgh  cab- 
men are  the  most  brutal  set  of  fellows  un^ 
der  the  sun.  I  must  tell  you  that  I  and 
the  little  children  were  all  invited  to 
supper  with  Jesus  Christ.  So,  as  you 
see,  it  was  a  great  honor.  I  thought  I 
must  buy  new  dresses  for  the  little  ones ; 
and  —  would  you  believe  it  possible  ?  — 
when  I  went  out  with  the  children,  these 
wretches  laughed  at  their  new  dresses." 

"  Of  my  brothers  he  often  sp<^e,  both 
those  that  are  dead  and  those  that  are 
alive,  as  if  they  were  his  own  brothers. 
One  night  he  said,  when  I  entered  the 
room, — 

«'<l8  that  you,  Horace?' 

"*  No,  papa.' 

'^'Oh,  I  see!  I  thought  you  were 
Horace ;  for  he  was  talking  to  me  just 
now,  and  I  suppose  has  just  left  the 
room.'" 

Speaking  of  his  father,  one  day,  sud- 
denly and  without  introduction,  he  ex- 


claimed, —  *'  There  is  one  thing  I  deeply 
regret,  that  I  did  not  know  my  dear  fa» 
ther  better ;  for  I  am  sure  a  better,  kind- 
er, or  juster  man  could  never  have  exist- 
ed." 

When  death  seemed  i^roaching,  the 
physician  recommended  that  a  telegram 
should  be  sent  to  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter,* who  resided  in  Ireland,  but  he  for- 
bade any  mention  of  this  fact  to  the  pa- 
tient De  Quincey  seemed  to  have  a 
prophetic  feeling  that  she  was  on  her 
way  to  him,  saying,  *'  Has  M.  got  to 
that  town  yet,  that  we  stopped  at  when 
we  went  to  Ireland  ?  How  many  hours 
will  it  be  befixre  she  can  be  here  ?  Let 
me  see,  —  there  are  eight  hours  before  I 
can  see  her,  and  three  added  to  that ! " 
His  daughter  came  sooner  than  the  family 
expected ;  but  the  time  tallied  very  near- 
ly with  the  computation  he  had  made. 
On  the  morning  his  daughter  arrived 
ocdured  the  first  intknation  his  family 
had  seen  that  the  hand  of  death  was  laid 
npon  him.  He  had  passed  a  quiet,  but 
rather  sleepless  night,  appearing  *^  muck 
the  same,  yet  more  than  ordinarily  lov- 
ing." After  greeting  his  child,  he  said, 
'<  And  how  does  mamma's  little  girl  like 
her  leaving  her  ?  *•  "  Oh,  they  were  very 
glad  for  me  to  come  to  grandpapa,  and 
they  sent  yon  this  kiss, — which  they  did 
of  their  own  accord."  He  seemed  much 
pleased.  It  was  evident  that  M.  present- 
ed herself  to  him  as  the  mother  of  chil- 
dren, the  constant  theme  of  his  wander* 
ings.  Once  when  his  daughter  quitted  the 
room,  he  said,  **  They  are  all  leaving  me 
but  my  dear  little  children."  "  I  heard 
him  call,  one  day,  distinctly,  *  Florence  I 
Florence  I  Florence  1  '—again,  *  My  dear, 
dear  mother  1  '-<and  to  the  last  he  called 
us  *  my  love,'  and  it  sounded  like  no  other 

*  De  Quincey,  at  his  death,  bad  two  tons 
and  three  daaghters.  The  eldest  of  the  daaf^h- 
ters  became  the  wife  of  Robert  Craig  of  Ire- 
land. It  was  this  one,  and  the  youngest,  who 
were  present  daring  his  last  boors.  The  sec- 
ond daughter,  Florence,  was  with  her  husband 
(a  colonel  of  the  British  army)  in  India.  The 
two  sons  were  both  absent:  one  in  India,  a 
captain  in  the  army;  the  other,  a  physician, 
u  Brazil. 
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sound  ever  uttered.  I  never  heard  such 
pathos  as  there  was  in  it,  and  in  ev- 
ery tone  of  his  voice.  It  gave  me  an 
idea  of  a  love  that  passeth  all  under- 
standing." 

During  the  next  night  he  was  thought 
dying,  **  but  he  lingered  on  and  on  till 
half  past  nine  the  next  morning.  He 
told  me  something  about  'to-morrow 
morning,'  and  something  about  sunshine ; 
but  the  thought  that  he  was  talking 
about  what  he  would  never  see  drove 
the  exact  idea  out  of  my  head,  though  I 
am  sure  it  was  morning  in  another  world 
he  was  talUng  of." 

"  There  was  an  extraordinary  appear- 
ance of  youth  about  him,  both  for  some 
time  before  and  after  death.  He  looked 
more  like  a  boy  of  fourteen,  and  very 
beautiful  We  did  not  like  to  let  in  the 
morning  light,  and  the  candle  was  burn- 
ing at  nine  o'clock,  when  the  post  brought 
the  following  letter,  which  my  sister  and 
myself  glanced  over  by  the  candle-light, 
just  as  we  were  listening  to  his  decreasing 
breath.  At  the  moment  it  did  not  strike 
me  with  the  astonishment,  at  such  an 
extraordinary  coincidence,  that  when  we 
came  to  read  it  afterwards  it  did. 

'^'BrtgkUm,  Dee.  7(A,  1369. 
"*Mt  dear  Db  QumcET,— Before 
I  quit  this  world,  I  most  ardently  desire 
to  see  your  handwriting.  In  early  life, 
that  is,  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  we 
were  school-fellows  together  and  mutually 


attached ;  nay,  I  remember  a  boyish  pa- 
per ("  The  Observer  '*)  in  which  we  were 
engaged.  Yours  has  been  a  brilliant 
literary  career,  mine  far  from  brilliant, 
but  I  hope  not  unuseful  as  a  theological 
student  It  seems  a  pity  we  should  not 
once  more  recognize  one  another  before 
quitting  the  stage.  I  have  often  read 
your  works,  and  never  without  remem- 
bering the  promise  of  your  talents  at 
Winkfield.  My  life  has  been  almost  a 
domestic  tragedy.  I  have  four  children 
in  lunatic -asylums.  Thank  God,  tt  is 
now  drawing  to  a  close;  but  it  would 
cheer  the  evening  of  my  days  to  receive 
a  line  from  you,  for  I  am,  with  much 
sincerity, 

^ '  Your  old  and  attached  friend, 
"*E.  H.  G.' 

<<  I  do  not  remember  the  name  of  G., 
but  the  name  of  Edward  constantly  re- 
curred in  his  wanderings. 

(( Half  an  hour  after  the  reading  of 
that  letter  we  heard  those  last  pathetic 
nghs,  so  terrible  from  their  very  softness, 
and  saw  the  poor,  worn-out  garment  laid 
aside.''  Just  before  he  died,  he  looked 
around  the  room,  and  said  very  tender- 
ly to  the  nurse,  the  physfdan,  and  his 
daughters,  who  were  present,  "  Thank 
you, — thank  you  all  I"  Sensible  thus 
to  tiie  very  last  of  kindness,  he  breathed 
out  his  life  in  simple  thanks,  swayed  even 
in  death  by  the  spirit  of  profound  conr* 
tesy  that  had  ruled  his  life. 
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A.  STORY  IM  THBEE  PABTS. 


PART  I. 


**  Hers  's  Bomething  Gtu  Lewis  would 
like  to  send  by  you,  mother,"  said  my 
hasty  boy  John,  plunging  into  the  room. 
at  nine  in  the  erening,  and  stumbling 
OTer  two  trunks,  three  valises,  and  band- 
boxes countless. 

The  floor  was  strewn  with  bundles,  and 
the  mantel -piece  adorned  with  letters, 
directed  to  Springfield,  Hartford,  Kew 
Haven,  and  New  York. 

*^0h!  ahl  yes.  Any  packages,  if  not 
too  large/'  said  I,  wistfully  eying  the 
box,  (a  foot  square,)  full  of  treah  maple- 
sugar,  with  its  card  of  direction  to  **  Mrs, 
Lulu  £.,  by  the  politeness  of  Mrs,  Prince." 
Boy-like. 

<'  First  of  all,  my  John,  go  yon  to  bed, 
where  Charley  has  been  this  half-hour, 
and  say  good-bye,  for  we  shall  be  off  be- 
fore you  are  up.** 

"  See,  then,  fiither,  if  you  are  1 "  re- 
torted the  wide-awake  youth,  going  out 
of  the  room  in  ground  and  lofty  tum- 
bling, and  up-fltairs  in  somersets. 

«*  I  don't  see,"  said  I,  pettishly,  "  how  I 
am  to  get  this  bundle  into  my  trunk,  nor 
where  in  the  world  this  great  box  of  sug- 
ar is  to  ga  See  I  not  a  direction  t  but  I 
suppose  she  is  in  New  York  somewhere.** 

'<  We  shall  see  her  at  all  events,  which 
is  something.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
she  is  like,— not  to  look  after  her  boy  for 
two  mortal  years,"  said  the  Dominie. 

"  I  hope  not  like  Gus.  He  'd  make 
an  ugly  woman,  with  his  black  hair  and 
heavy  eyebrows,  and  his  l»g,  black  eyes 
always  staring.  He  don't  look  like  an 
American  child." 

^*  If  we  could  only  say  what  an  Amer- 
ican type  is.  At  present,  it  is  a  little  of 
everything." 

"  I  mean  a  New-Englander,  —  an  orig- 
inal American." 


«*  Well,  he  don't —What  do  you  say 
to  these  trunks  ?  Shall  we  try  again  to 
compress  the  gigantic  genie  into  the  cop- 
per vessel?  I  thought  it  was  a  dangerous 
move,  that  last  one  of  yours,  taking  out 
Tirzah  White's  quilted  coat  And  what's 
to  be  done  with  these  three  packages  ?  " 

"Weill  we  can't  sit  here  I"  said  I, 
bri^y;  **hal^past  nine  already,  and 
only  one  trunk  packed  1  Never  mind. 
Yon  can  put  these  three  bundles  in  with 
your  clothes." 

**'  Bursting  the  lock,  now." 

"  How  easy  't  is  to  pack  other  people's 
things  I  But  what,  then,  have  you  in 
there,— I  mean,  besides  your  shirts,  etc.?  " 

**  Imprimis,  Eight  volumes  of  Scott's 
Commentaries,  brought  by  Deacon  Board- 
man.  I  am  to  exchange  them.  They  are 
imperfect  Item,  A  dozen  of  *  Sinbad 
the  Sailor,'  sent  by  mistake  to  the  Associ- 
ation, instead  of  Doddridge.  These  books 
won't  press  nor  give,  more  than  sound 
doctrine ;  and  I  must  have  room  for  my 
gown,  without  which  I  am  nothing." 

The  clock  struck  tea,  and  we  were 
still  struggling  with  unabated  ardor  to 
compress  Lorana  Briggs's  shawl,  and  the 
flat  packages  from  Burt's,  into  the  largest 
carpet-bag,  that  there  might  be  room  for 
the  seventeen  letters  on  top  of  the  minis- 
ter's luggage,  inside  the  sanctuary  of  his 
silk  gown. 

<'We  can  carry  a  good  deal  in  your 
coat-pocket,  my  dear,"  said  I,  cheerfully ; 
for  really  we  seemed  to  be  coming  to  day- 
light, a  little. 

•*  Full." 

The  knocker  sounded. 

**  My  galoches  at  last  1  Deacon,  I  can't 
ask  you  to  come  in,  we  are  so  untidy ; 
but  I  could  n't  pack  as  I  meant  to,  this 
afiemoon." 

How  we  dreaded  his  coming  in, — half 
deacon,  half  shoemaker,  and  two-thirds 
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missionary,  with  his  "  Panoplist "  sticking 
out  of  his  coat-pocket,  and  his  ears  ever- 
more pricked  up  for  the  ktest  news  from 
Bombay  1  and  how  angry  I  had  been  for 
three  weeks  because  I  could  n't  get  those 
indispensable  galoches ! 

It  seemed  as  if  he  never  would  go  from 
the  half- open  door.  He  reckoned  the 
York  folks  would  stare  to  see  so  many 
patches;  he  expected  ministers  down  to 
York  warn't  quite  so  carfle  and  troub- 
led about  many  things,  as  they  be  to 
Weston;  but  he  added,  with  a  grim 
joyfulness, — 

"  We  took  up  a  good  collection,  though, 
last  Sabbath!  eight  dollars  and  ifteea 
cents,  clear  1 " 

'^  Yes,  Deacon,**  responded  Ihe  minis^ 
ter,  with  as  much  heartiness  as  he  could 
muster,  between  the  pushings,  puffings, 
and  pressings  at  the  carpet-bag ;  '*  a  cup 
of  oold  water  shall  in  no  wise  lose  its 
reward,  we  're  told. — These  caipet-bags 
stretch  well!" 

«<  Them  poor,  dear  heathen  1 "  groaned 
the  Deacon* 

<<  Oh,  dreadful  I  "chimed  I;  "give  me 
that  biggest  shawl,  will  you  ?  —  no,  the 
other, — Ursula  Drury 's  1  Shall  we  ever 
finish  packing?" 

<'  S'pose  ye  '11  see  th'  A.  B.  G.  F.  M.! 
—  Lucina  Band 's  put  in  *  the  avails  of  a 
hen,'  —  and  Semela  Briggs  sold  the  sil- 
ver thimble  her  aunt  gin  her.  'T  all 
helps  the  good  work.  I  told  the  Widow 
Band  she  'd  ough'  to  do  somethin'  for  the 
heathen,  so  she 's  gone  to  raisin'  mustard. 
She  said  she  had  n't  more  'n  a  grain  o' 
that  to  spare,  she  was  so  poor;  but  I 
told  her  't  would  be  blest,  I  guessed. 
Widow  Band's  rather  worldly-minded, 
I  'm  afraid." 

A  minute  more  and  we  should  have 
had  Hindostan,  Harriet  Newell,  and  Jug- 
gernaut Happily,  somebody  came  for 
the  Deacon,  and  we  were  left  to  our 
packing  again* 

n. 

This  was  the  second  week  in  May,  in 
the  year  1830.    We  were  a  promising 


countiy,  but  had  not  yet  performed. 
Neither  railroads,  telegraphs,  nor  cheap 
postage,  had  been  establi^ed.  Enthusi- 
astic inventors  yet  sucked  their  fingers  in 
garrets,  waiting  fi>r  the  good  time  com- 
ing; and  philanthropic  statesmen  aired 
their  vocabularies  in  vain,  in  Congree- 
sional  halls,  built  in  defiance  of  acoustics. 
Their  words  rose,  their  fine  sentiments 
curled  up  and  down  the  pillars  of  the 
temple  of  eloquence,  ai^d  fell  flat  to  the 
floor.  Meanwh^e  human  nature  travel- 
led by  stage-eoaches;  and  postage  for  over 
a  hundred  miles  rose  to  eighteen  cents. 
Not  a  lover's  sigh  for  a  cent  less ;  and  it 
took  a  fixtune  for  persons  of  sensibility 
to  exchange  sentiments. 

The  consequence  to  country-people  of 
this  last-mentioned  fact  was,  that  every* 
body  who  went  anywhere  took  evexy- 
body's  letters,  and,  as  there  were  no 
expresses,  added,  of  course,  everybody's 
packages  and  messages.  And  the  conse- 
quence of  this  was,  that  everybody  made 
everybody's  purchases,  whether  gowns, 
books,  bonnets,  or  what  not  It  mattered 
little  who  did  errands,  so  only,  they  were 
done.  Generally,  the  one  storekeeper 
bought  our  bonnets  when  he  went  to 
Boston  for  his  yearly  stock  of  goods,  and 
our  one  bonnet  lasted  in  those  days  a 
year,  being  retrimmed  for  winter  weath- 
er. I  remember,  too,  when  our  one  stere- 
keeperj  mingling  in  the  sftsthetic  convert 
sation  at  one  of  our  parties,  where  Art 
was  on  the  tapis,  made  »  comical  mis* 
take,  but  One  natural  enough,  too,— stat- 
ing that  he  could  buy,  and  had  bought, 
Vandykes  fiir  ten  d<^larB.  We  were  not 
thinking  of  exactly  the  same  kind  of  Van- 
dyke that  he  was. 

Many  a  time  have  I  carried  in  my 
trunk  mate  letters  than  the  mail-bag  did 
to  Boston,  and  conscientiously  finished 
all  the  parish's  business  before  touching 
my  own. 

A  certain  amount  of  self-complacency 
and  satisfiiction  is  felt,  and  laudably  earn- 
ed, by  b^ng  intrusted  with  commissions; 
and  I  flatter  myself  few  persons  ever  set 
off  for  New  York  with  such  an  array  of 
them  as  I  did  on  this  occasion* 
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Xtooking  prer  my  list,  I  must  confiass  to 
a  flush  of  leaX  eiyoyment  at  findiug  carte 
blanche  for  a  Bcaif.  **  Now,  that  is  some* 
thing  like  1"  said  L  **  I  can  see  now  how 
pleasantly  an  artist  feels,  or  would  ieely 
at  aa  order ,  for  a  picture,  — :  *  your  own 
subject,  ^  your  own  terms.'  Mias  Patty 
Jones  knows  what  is  what,  and  shall  be 
my  patroness." 

And  did  I  not  vindicate  triumphantly 
Miss  Patty's  confidence  ?  I  knew  better 
than  to  buy  her  a  gray  and  brown  thing, . 
merely  because  she,  too,  was  gray  and 
brown.  I  wreathed  her  with  lilies  and 
hyacinths  and  French  green  leaves,  and 
she  blossomed  under  it  like  a  rose*  If  she 
were  not  the  garland,  she  wore  it,  and  so 
borrowed  bloom  and  gay  freshness.  She 
extolled  my  taste  to  all  Weston. 

Then  Mrs.  £ben  Loring  had  conclud- 
ed on  the  whole  that  I  should  buy  her  a 
hat,  in  Maiden  Lane,  at  the  very  tip-top 
milliner's.  The  thought  of  my  return 
was  somewhat  embittered  by  the  proqpec- 
tive  necessity  of  carrying  two  very  large 
bandboxes  in  my  lap,  in  case  of  rain; 
Eain  might  not  unreasonably  be  expectt 
ed  in  the  course  of  a  three  days'  journey. 
Think  of  all  the  bandboxes  that  in  such 
a  case  would  be  put  in  at  the  coach^ 
window  by  the  driver,  to  be  held  in  the 
hi^ess  laps  of  the  nine  passengers  1  Al- 
most I  was  persuaded  to  leave  my  own 
black  satin  bonnet,  and  perambulato  the 
streets  of  New  York  in  my  travelling-ca* 
lash,  which  looked  exactly  like,  and  was 
nearly  of  the  size  o^  a  "  bellows-top  shay." 

I  was  thinking  of  this  last  sacrifice^ 
when  my  husband  said,  in  a  dreamy,  be* 
wildered  way,  — 

**  Here  are  five  boxes,  mother,  two  bun* 
dles,  and  the  rest  of  these  books.  I  give 
upl" 

**  Give  up  ?  Not  1 1  Now,  where  a 
man's  energies  are  exhausted,  a  woman's 
just  begin  to  show  themselvea  First  and 
foremost,  lock  this  trunk,  and  let  me  put 
the  key  in  my  pocket.  That 's  one  thing 
d<xie,  and  can't  be  undone." 

He  stepped  back  firom  the  trunk, 

<' What's  this?  all  your  clothes  on  the 
fioorl" 


''WeU,  3res,  my  dear,  most  of  'em* 
Y<m  see,  I  could  n't  leave  Zipporah  Ha* 
ven's  shawl  out,  which  she  sends  to  her 
grandmother;  and  I  must  put  in  these 
bundles  of  the  Burts's,  and  Mary  Skin- 
ner's box  of  linen  thread.  If  my  own 
things  are  lost,  why,  they  must  be  repla- 
ced, you  know,  my  dear;  that  is  all." 

"  And  we  must  keep  a  good  lookout, 
ourselves,  that  our  bandboxes  and  bun- 
dke  don't  fall  off  behind,"  replied  the 
Dominie,  fiiintly^ 

**  Yes ;  and  you  can  put  the  small  trunk 
under  my  feet,  and  the  big  basket  under 
your  own,  and  you  will  keep  an  eye  on 
my  red  shawl,  —  and  pray  don't  lose  the 
umbrella,  n<v  your  great-coat,  nor  your 
cane.  I  will,  on  my  part,  see  to  tiiese 
three  small  bundles,  and  my  parasol 
Doubtless  we  shall  go  on  smoothly  as 
need  be,  only  I  am  afraid  you  won't  be 
able  to  think  up  many  sermons  on  the 
highway.  There  1  I  forgot  the  jar  of 
currant-jelly,  to  go  to  Ruth  Hoy t's  aunt ! 
However,  we  must  manage  somehow. 
You  are  sure  our  names  are  down  at  the 
stageroffice?" 

But,  like  Charles  XH.,  <<  after  Pul« 
tQwa's  dreadful  day,"  when  the  tale* 
teller  listened  for  his  sympathy, 

^  The  king  had  been  an  hour  asleep.*' 

I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  must  have  lost 
myself  after  that,  though  I  thought  I  was 
only  thinking  of  the  Day  of  Judgments 
But  I  must  have  dreamed  it,  or  how  should 
I  have  thought  it  the  last  trumpet,  when 
it  was  only  the  stage -driver's  warning 
knock? 

It  was  delightful  to  hear  the  knock,  and 
the  simultaneous  clang  of  pots  and  pans 
which  assured  us,  that,  though  night  had 
been  no  night  to  us,  the  dark  morning 
would  usher  in  our  breakfast  with  coffee 
by  the  faithful  Polly.  The  driver  com- 
ing in  again  before  we  had  finished,  we 
seduced  him  without  scruple  into  taking 
a  cup  of  boiling  comfort,  while  we  guiltily 
cdlected  the  waifi  and  strays  of  our  mul- 
tifarious luggage.  Many  a  time  I  have 
waited,  myself,  in  the  coach,  while  similar 
orgies  were  going  on  among  the  unready. 
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ao  I  know  just  how  vexed  and  impatient 
the  passengers  were.  But  what  use  to 
go  on  without  the  driver?  At  last  we 
squeezed  into  the  full  stage. 

m. 

No  sooner  in  than  out,  however.  I 
was  determined  not  to  die  before  my  time, 
as  I  was  sure  to  do  on  the  back-seat  of 
an  overloaded  stage,  with  nine  passen- 
gers, besides  numerous,  because  gratui- 
tously carried,  children.  "  Foir  who,"  as  it 
was  sometimes  pertinently  asked, "  would 
charge  anything  for  a  poor  little  innocent 
child?"  The  younger,  the  more  inno- 
cent, of  course,  and  the  more  numerous. 

"  If  you  '11  set  up  here  long  o'  me,  Miss 
Prince,  there  *s  a  plenty  o'  room,  —  and 
for  you,  too,  Parson,"  said  the  good-na- 
tured driver. 

Extricating  ourselves  from  the  Black 
Hole,  we  delightedly  clambered  to  the 
heights  above,  regardless  of  risk,  and 
catching  at  wheel  and  step  like  Alpine 
hunters.  How  comfortable  the  seat  was, 
with  the  fresh,  early  morning  air  blowing 
ireely  in  our  faces  I  How  small  the  horses 
looked  in  the  dim  light  of  three  o'clock  I 
How  oddly  the  wheel-horses  looked,  all 
backs  and  no  legs  I  —  and  how  mysteri- 
ously many  were  the  reins  that  were  tied 
Ixmnd  and  round  the  iron  lantern-rod  ! 

"Just  let  me  put  the  mail-bag  under 
your  feet,  Miss  Prince.  Here  we  are, 
now,  all  right,  and  nothin'  to  do  but  go 
along  1" 

"Now,  then!" 

"  Come  up !  come  I  come  I " 

But  in  vain  were  caresses ;  in  vain  were 
chirrups,  duckings,  and  kisses,  wafted 
to  the  nigh  leader.  Like  the  rebellious 
South  of  to-day,  he  had  taken  his  attitude, 
and  stood  now  on  four  legs,  now  on  two, 
pawing  only  the  dark  air,  and  regardless 
of  the  general  welfare  behind  him. 

"  Now  what  will  you  do,  driver?  "  said 
cowardly  I,  who,  always  mortally  afraid  of 
horse-flesh,  felt  on  this  occasion  a  strange 
confidence:  partly  in  the  staid,  heavy 
mass  of  determination  beside  me,  who 
looked  so  cahn  and  good-natured;  and 


partly  in  the  queer,  elfin  look  of  the  beast, 
who  seemed  so  far  off  as  to  have  no  neces* 
sary  connection  with  our  safisty  or  ulti- 
mate progress.  It  seemed  quite  possible 
for  us  to  get  on  with  the  other  three  poll- 
ing, while  oiur  demoniacal  fiiend  orna- 
mented the  occasion  by  plunges,  rearings, 
and  kickings. 

Still  gathering  the  reins  lightly  in  has 
large  hand,  the  stable  and  sure  inteUi- 
gence  beside  me  calmly  chirruped,  and 
then  as  calmly  switched  his  long  whip  at 
the  distant  rebel  brute.  How  the  switch- 
ing and  snapping  galled  his  proud  neckl 
How  his  black  back  curved,  and  his  small 
head  tossed  I  Still,  he  would  not  puU  an 
ounce,  but  just  pawed  like  a  fairy  horse, 
or  as  if  he  were  bom  to  tread  on  clouds 
alone,  or  to  herald  ii:  tbe  morning. 

"  He  '11  start  by-'m-by,  —  he 's  a  devil 
of  a  spirit  in  him,  when  he  does  start,"  re- 
marked our  Phoebus,  composedly,  ^ving, 
through  the  darkness,  the  unerring  switch 
every  half  minute. 

What  acted  on  the  capricious  thing  at 
last, — whether  the  Inevitability  behind 
him,  or  the  folly  exhausting  itself,  no- 
body knows ;  but  the  "  beautiful  disdain  * 
left  his  black  back  and  tossing  mane  in 
a  moment,  and  he  buckled  down  to  his 
work  with  an  energy  worthy  of  the  cause, 
and  with  a  good-will  that  was  an  example 
to  the  other  three. 

"  There  I  you  see  he  can  do  well  enougii, 
Yhe  's  jest  a  mind  to !  nothin'  wantin'  bat 
the  will !  There 's  a  pair  on  'em,"  said 
the  driver,  "  but  I  won't  never  drive  'cm 
together.  Staples  drove  the  pair  last  sum- 
mer. He  says  they  'd  run  till  they  drop- 
ped down  dead.  I  guess  they  would. 
He's  a  putty  critter  enough,  and  well 
made,  but  dreadful  ugly.  Now,  I  like 
that  'ere  wheeler  I " — he  pointed  his  whip 
towards  the  horse  below  my  foot  "  She 's 
kind,  —  that  mare  is ;  and  she 's  ftst 
enough,  and  handsome.  Broad  back,  — 
short  legs,  —  goes  like  a  duck  1 " 

In  such  pleasant  chat  (and  why  not? 
for  was  n't  the  driver  a  cousin  of  my  own? 
— a  man  of  means,  —  owning  his  team,— 
and  with  more  knowledge  of  his  district 
than  most  members  of  Congress  have? 
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Indeed,  I  believe  lie's  in  Congress  this 
minute !)  we  pnlled  np  hill  and  tore  down 
dale.  Nobody  knows  a  hill  by  experi- 
ence but  New-Hampslure  trayellers.  The 
Green  Mountains  are  fuU  of  comparative- 
ly gentle  8k^)es,  and  verdure  crowns  their 
highest  and  tallest  tops;  but  the  hills 
of  New  Hampdiire  are  Alpine  in  their 
steepness  and  barrenness,  and  the  roads 
of  old  time  made  by  the  Puritans  took 
the  Devil  by  the  horns.  There  was  no 
circuitous,  soothing,  easy  passage.  The 
road  ran  straight  over  mountains  and 
pitohed  deep  down  ravines,  the  survey- 
ore  having  evidently  kept  only  in  view 
the  shortest  air-line  between  places. 

Sometimes  we  chained  the  wheels,  but 
not  often.  Oftenest  we  ran  down  a  steep 
place,  and  the  impetus  carried  us  up  the 
opposite  hilL  At  the  foot  of  a  long  lull, 
of  a  two-mile  stretoh,  the  driver  gener- 
ally stopped,  to  indicate  the  propriety  of 
the  male  passengers,  at  least,  ascending 
the  hill  on  foot.  And  often  the  whole 
8tage4oad  gladly  availed  itself  of  the  per- 
mission. It  was  handy  for  the  owners 
of  bandboxes,  to  pick  them  up  fiom  the 
rocky  road,  as  they  tumbled  (^  now  and 
then ;  and  the  four  beasts,  like  those  in 
Bevelation,  said  "  Amen  "  to  the  kindly 
impulse  of  humanity  that  lightened  their 
load,  and  left  them  to  scramble  comfiirt- 
ably  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  still 
ascending  path.  When  they  did  get  to 
the  top  of  some  of  those  Walpole  hills, 
would  they  could  have  taken  in  the  liv- 
ing glory  and  beauty  of  the  far-reaching 
and  most  magnificent  landscape ! 

IV. 

Wk  had  the  mails  to  change  at  the 
post-offices,  and  a  seemingly  inexhaust- 
ible store,  intrusted  to  the  care  and  cour- 
tesy of  the  driver,  and  surrounding  him 
like  a  rampart,  —  of  newspapers,  bun- 
dles, cans,  pillow-cases  ftiU  of  dried  ap- 
ples, and  often  letters. 

At  the  red  house  near  the  mill  below 
Surrey,  a  sweet-looking  giri  ran  out,  as 
we  passed,  holding  her  hand  forward  for 
a  letter,  which  oar  driver  pretended  to 
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drop  half  a  dozen  times,  on  purpose  to 
tantalize  her.  It  was  pretty  to  see  her 
bludiing,  sparkling  face,  as  the  blood 
danced  to  her  brow  with  hope,  and  back 
with  the  baffled  expectancy  to  her  heart 

**Neouw,  Sil,  be  still  1  give  to  me, 
yeouw ! " 

If  it  had  n't  been  Yankee,  it  was  soft 
and  melodious  enough  for  an  Italian  peas- 
ant. As  picturesque,  too,  was  her  short, 
blue  woollen  petticoat,  and  white  short- 
gown,  that  **  half  hid  and  half  revealed  " 
the  unconstrained  grace  of  healthy  moun- 
tain-nature ;  and  more  modest  the  happy 
look  with  which  she  received  the  letter  at 
last,  and  flew  with  it  like  a  bird  back  to 
the  red  nest 

"  A  love-letter,  I  suppose,"  said  I,  an- 
swering the  twinkle  of  the  driver^s  good- 
natured  eye. 

«« Wal,  I  expect  's  likely.  They  've 
been  sparking  now  over  a  year.  And  it 
's  a  pity,  too,  such  a  real  clever  girl  as 
that  is  1  She  a'n*t  so  dreadful  bright,  but 
she  's  real  clever,  and  ough'  to  hev  a  bet- 
ter chance  'n  Jim  Rubles." 

*'  A  bad  matoh  for  her  ?  " 

"Wal,  Jim  's  a  good  feller  enough, 
but  he  drinks.  I  don't  mean  to  say  noth- 
in'  agin  moderate  drinkin'.  I  drink  my- 
self moderately.  But  Jim's  a  real  sponge. 
He  'd  drink  all  day  hard  and  never  show 
it,  without  it  IS  bein'  cross,  maybe,  and 
paler  'n  common.  Now  I  say,  —  and  I 
a'n't  no  <  reformed  inebriate,'  nor  Fa- 
ther Matthew  sort, — but  I  do  say,  and 
will  hold  to  it,  such  a  man  at  twenty-one 
makes  a  poor  beginnin'.  If  he  lives,  he 
'U  be  a  poor  shote,  and  no  mistake.  I 
'm  sorry  for  the  gal." 

"  Somebody  ought  to  tell  her.  Why 
not  you  ?  " 

<*  Wal,  what 's  the  good  on  't  ?  She 
would  n't  hear  a  word.  When  a  woman 
's  once  sot  her  mind,  don't  do  no  good 
to  talk.  For  that  matter,  talkin'  never 
did  do  much,  I  'm  thinkin',  —  exceptin' 
preachin'.  We  're  bound  to  hear  that. 
Parson,"  he  added,  laughing,  and  with  a 
nod  which  might  seem  respectful 

In  three  hours  we  had  driven  thirteen 
Pretty  good  progress  this  of  a 
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'Warm  day,  and  with  a  full  complement 
of  passengers.  We  had  watched  the  mm 
rise  oyer  Walpole  hills,  and  the  specks 
in  the  distance  where  the  eariy  fanners 
were  ploughing  and  sowing.  The  break- 
ing day,  the  bursting  spring,  and  all  the 
outward  melodies  with  which 'llie  wel- 
coming day  rings  as  w^  tbil'  oti,  are  so 
many  incentiyes  to  appetite,  and  we  are 
all  sharp  for  the  ready  breakfast,  at  six 
o'clock. 

Then,  as  I  am  talking  of  the  past,  and 
not  of  the  present,  there  was  time  enough : 
time  enough  for  the  comfertaUe  discus- 
sion of  breakfast,  for  the  changing  of 
raiment  among  the  babies,  far  chatting 
in  the  bar-room,  for  the  interchange  of 
news  among  the  men,  and  even  for  glass- 
es of  milk-punch.  Tell  it  not  in  modem 
Gath  that  even  the  Dominie  spiced  his 
half-mug  of  flip  with  an  anecdote,  and 
that  every  man  and  woman  took  cider  as 
well  as  cofiee. 

How  can  I  describe  the  events  and  vi- 
cissitudes  that  befell  us  during  this  jour> 
ney  of.  three  days  and  a  half  to  New 
York  ?  Modem  travellers,  who  are^  or 
are  not,  as  it  happens,  run  off  the  track, 
smashed  up,  or  otherwise  suddenly  and 
summarily  disposed  of,  have  little  notion 
of  our  successive  and  amusing  accidents, 
and  of  how  they  diversified  and  occujMed 
the  mind,  so  as  entirely  to  preclude  the 
ennui  which  comes  from  railroad-travel- 
ling, wivh  its  ninety-nine  chances  of  safe- 
ty to  one  of  accident 

That  we  were  tipped  out  and  over  re- 
peatedly, —  that  one  of  tihe  leaders  had 
fits,  (which  amiable  weakness  was  under- 
stood and  allowed  for  by  our  driver,  who 
was  in  hopes  the  critter  would  n't  have 
*em  that  day,)  —  that  the  coach  wholly 
collapsed  once,  letting  all  the  patient 
passengers  into  a  promiscuous  heap  of 
unbroken  bones^ — this,  and  such  as  this, 
will  be  easily  believed  by  any  New-Eng- 
land traveller  who  remembers  thhrty  years 
back.  But  how  we  fell  so  sofUy  that  the 
brains  were  never  damaged, — why  fall- 
ing into  ditches  at  night  was  n't  an  un- 
healthy process, — and,  above  all,  how 
the  driver's  stock  of  leathern  straps, 


Strings,  and  nails  should  always  prove 
exhaustless,  and  be  always  so  wonder- 
fully adapted  lo  every  emeigency,  — that 
was  a  wonder,  and  is  a  wonder  still  to 
me.  No  amount  of  meohanipaj  skill, 
though  the  Yankee  has  made  machines 
thatt  ahnost  think,  and  altogether  do^  fbr 
him,  has  supetseded  or  exhausted  his  nat» 
nral  taot,  expediency,  and  inventioii. 
With  string  and  nail  in  his  pocket,  I 
would  defy  the  horses  of  Phcebus  tx>  get 
away  fitvn  a-  Yankee,  at  his  chariot  to 
get  out  of  gear ;  and  if  Phaeton  had  only 
been  a  Yermonter,  the  deserts  of  Ethio- 
pia might  to  this  day  hate  been  covered 
with  roses  instead  of  sand.  Our  driver, 
though  he  did  n't  know  his  own  powers, 
knew  all  about  Phflsbos,  and  had  read 
Virgil  and  Ovid  by  the  light  of  a  pine- 
knot  in  his  father's  kitchen*  Thm  rade 
culture  is  the  commonest  fact  among  our 
mountaineers. 

We  <*  stopped  over  "  one  day  in  Hart- 
ford, to  see  the  deaf-mutes.  Their  bright, 
eoneentrated,  eager  looks  haunted  me 
long  after.  I  should  like  to  know  who 
•would  stop  anywhere  now  to  see  any- 
thmg  1  One  might  as  well  be  put  into  a 
gun  and  fired  off  to  New  Yo^  as  go 
there  now  by  steam-cars.  line  a  gun 
with  red  plush,  and  it  is  not  unlike  a 
*^  resonant  steam-eagk."  And  you  would 
see  as  much  in  one  as  in  the  other. 

But  travelling  in  1880  enlarged  your 
mind.  A  journey  then  was  one  as  was 
a  joumey.  You  saw  people,  you  made 
their  acquaintance,  you  entered  their 
hearts  and  took  lodgings,— sometimes  for 
life. 

Then  the  country  I  You  saw  that,  too, 
— not  the  poorest  part  of  it,  scooting 
round  wherever  it  is  most  level,  till  you 
pronounce  the  whole  way  flat,  and  are 
glad  to  dmt  your  eyes  and  listen  to  the 
engine,  rather  than  have  them  ache  with 
seeing  everything  you  would  never  wish 
to  look  at! 

All  these  days  were  full  of  great,  beau- 
tiful pictures.  From  the  time  we  leave 
the  Granite  State,  with  its  wild,  fieree 
grandeur,  its  long,  dreary  reaches  of  un- 
fertile pastures,  and  its  wealth  of  stone 
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wallt — 80  abundant  tliat  tarayellen  won* 
der  where  the  sUmei  caoie  from  to  build 
it,  seeing  no  lack  in  the  road  or  field,  — 
from  the  time  we  oQter  on  trim,  well* 
kept  Massachusetta,  the  panorama  shifts 
with  ever  new  interest  and  beauty.  We 
leare  the  pretentious  brick  houses,  or  the 
glaring  white  ones,  whiich  mark  the  un* 
eultiTated  taste  of  the  American  Swftzer- 
land,  and  enter  for  the  first  time  regions 
impressed  srith  the  necessary  element  of 
fine  landscape,  maturity.  With  and  un- 
der the  old  oaks  and  birches  rest  the  sad- 
colored  houses  that  have  held  life  and 
experience,  —  birth,  death,  and  old  hi»- 
toric  adventure. 

Locddng  over  the  broad  meadows  that 
skirt  the  Connecticut  by  Hadley  and 
Northampton,  one  seems  to  see  under 
the  distant  oaks  spectral  shapes  of  In>- 
dian  struggle,  or  wandering  regicides, 
hiding  their  noble  heads  in  caves,  or 
bursting  out  like  white  spirits  to  lead 
and  avenge.  The  air  is  peopled  with 
traditions  far  back  fixxn  the  present,  but 
with  which  the  grave,  imposing,  charai>- 
teristic  landscape  seems  stUl  to  sympa- 
thize. 

In  two  days  we  emeiged  (torn  the 
brown  chrysalis  of  a  New -Hampshire 
spring  into  the  exultant  richness  of  the 
wmged  butterfly,  —  into  white,  firagrant 
fields  of  blossoming  finiit,  and  the  odor  of 
tree-lilacs. 

In  my  enchantment  at  the  bounteous 
panorama  that  spread  out  before  me  in 
ever  varying  abundance,  I  fiirgot  to  cul- 
tivate any  interest  in  my  fellow-passen- 
gers, and,  except  in  listening  to  some 
commnnicative  old  women,  might  really, 
as  fhr  as  society  was  concerned,  as  well 
have  been  travelling  in  the  style  of  to- 
day. Beyond  the  casual  acquaintances 
I  made  when  rain  compelled  me  to  in- 
door chat,  I  saw  nobody  who  interested 
me  until  we  reached  Springfield.  There, 
at  the  top  of  the  first  short  hill  outside 
the  town,  after  looking  bade  on  the  white 
houses  standing  in  the  river -mist  like 
so  many  ghosts  in  white  muslin,  I  saw 
somebody  whom  my  pn^hetic  soul  an- 
Booncod  as  a  companion,  Io(^ng  wholly 


unlike  a  ghost,  and  very  unlike  a  mist 
He  raised  his  hand,  just  as  we  were  about 
passing  him,  as  if  signalling  an  omnibus, 
and  our  driver  suddenly  reined  in  his 
team. 

A  full,  hearty  voice,  not  a  bit  nasal, 
but  firesh  firom  the  broad  chesty  showed 
us  a  traveller  by  the  road-aide,  waiting 
to  be  taken  up. 

He  sprang  with  two  bounds  to  the  top 
of  the  coach,  and  made  room  lor  himsrslf 
just  above  us  among  the  countless  boxes. 

'*  Don't  let  me  disturb  you,  Madam. 
All  right  Just  room  for  my  bag.  Gro 
on,  driver." 

"  Fine  day,"  said  we. 

^' A  warm  morning.  I  have  been  walk- 
ing for  the  last  fifteen  miles, —  but  the 
sun  is  too  hot  for  me." 

He  took  off  his  travelling^hat  of  weath- 
er-beaten Panama,  and  dried  his  broad 
brow  with  his  handkerchief.  Then  he 
looked  at  us  with  clear  blue  eyes,  and 
tossed  back  his  curling  brown  hair.  He 
had  a  gray  travelling-dress,  such  as  ev- 
erybody wears  now,  but  which  was  then 
a  novelty;  and  something  in  his  curt, 
clear  accents,  and  his  crimson  lips,  and 
the  firesh  life  in  his  limbs  and  action^  be- 
trayed that  he  was  not  an  American.  So 
much  the  better. 


I  SAID  he  looked  sharply  at  us  two. 
He  seemed  to  have  a  habit  of  investi- 
gating, at  least  to  a  certain  extent ;  and 
he  took  us  in  at  once,  evidently.  A  coun- 
try-parson and  his  wife.  If  I  say  his 
pretty  wife,  I  will  promise  faithfully  that 
it  shall  be  the  last  time  I  will  refer  to 
myself  or  my  prettiness,  the  whole  way, 
further  than  may  be  absc^utely  neces- 
sary; and  it  is  n't  every  w<Hnan  who 
will  do  as  much.  For  witii  this  man  and 
his  belongings  I  came  to  have  much  to 
do  in  the  course  of  the  next  five  yean 
Little  thought  I,  as  I  heard  him  chat- 
ting soberly  with  my  husband,  and  nod- 
ding from  time  to  time  gravely  at  me, 
as  if  to  take  me  into  the  conversation, 
— little  thought  I  of  the  shadow  he 
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woTild  one  day  cart  over  both  of  our 
lives! 

He  showed  us  his  trarelling-apparatus 
for  making  a  cup  of  tea  in  ten  xninutes, 
toasting  bread,  and  boiling  eggs.  It  was 
like  a  doll's  cooking  -  stove  six  inches 
square,  a  curious  invention,  new  then, 
and  a  wonderful  convenience. 

"  With  m7  tea  and  this,"  said  he,  "  I 
can  go  over  the  United  States.  Good 
bread  and  sweet  butter  I  can  always  get 
at  your  fann-houses,  and  I  often  walk 
fifty  miles  together." 

We  looked  and  spoke  our  l^cw-English 
astonishment.  In  our  part  of  the  world 
nobody  walked  anywhere.  Everybody, 
however  poor,  had  a  wagon,  if  not  a 
chaise ;  and  he  must  be  miserable  indeed 
who  did  not  own  at  least  one  horse. 
Nobody  in  his  sober  senses  demeaned 
himself  to  walking.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
climate.  Perhaps  our  fathers  instituted 
the  custom,  to  be  as  unlike  the  Brit- 
ish as  possible, — aa  they  did  of  making 
their  houses  like  lanterns,  to  show  they 
had  no  window -tax  to  pay. 

This  man's  hearty  voice  and  healthy 
frame,  charged,  as  it  seemed,  with  fresh 
air,  jollity,  and  strength,  made  us  think 
better  of  walking.  We  looked  at  his 
six  feet  of  height,  his  broad  chest,  and 
his  firmly  knit  limbs,  and  fancied  how 
Antseus  gained  supernatural  vigor  from 
natural  contact :  he  trod  the  earth  with 
a  loving  and  free  step,  as  a  child  ap- 
proaches and  caresses  his  mother.  So, 
too,  his  voice,  and  the  topics  he  chose  in 
talking,  gave  us  the  feeling  of  out-door 
existence  always  connected  with  him: 
of  singing-birds,  and  the  breeze  of  moun- 
tain-tops, of  great  walnut-  and  chesnut- 
trees,  and  children  gathering  nuts  be- 
neath ;  never  of  the  solemn  hush  of  pines, 
or  twilight,  or  anything  **  sough  "-ing  or 
whispering:  no,  all  about  him  sounded 
like  the  free,  dashing,  rushing  water.  So 
were  his  bright  blue  eyes,  merry  lips,  and 
wind -crimsoned  cheeks,  interpreters  of 
his  nature.  They  linked  him  firmly  to 
the  outward.  The  man's  soul  was  made 
up  of  joyfulness,  strength,  and  a  sort  of 
purposeless  activity,— energy  for  its  own 


sake.  While  his  energies  harmonised 
with  the  right,  or  were  exercised  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  one  felt  that  he 
would  have  much  power  for  good.  But 
suppose  his  activities  to  take  a  wrong 
direction,  all  his  powers  would  help  him 
to  be  and  enjoy  the  wrong.  In  either 
case,  his  nature  would  have  the  same  har- 
monious energy,  and  the  moral  part  of 
him  would  not  disturb  the  balance  of  his 
character.  He  had  no  special  liking  for 
evil,  I  am  sure ;  yet,  according  to  all  the 
theories,  his  intense  love  of  Nature  ought 
to  have  elevated  and  refined  him  far  more 
than  it  had  done. 

Before  we  had  been  an  hour  together, 
I  had  also  observed  that  he  was  good- 
natured,  inq)u]sive,  and,  in  a  sort,  kindly, 
— that  he  loved  himself  and  his  own 
enjoyment  too  weU  ever  knowingly  to 
annoy  or  distress  another.  There  is  a 
little  difference  between  this  and  kind- 
ness. No  matter  how  I  found  him  out 
He  who  runs  may  read,  if  he  looks  sharp- 
ly enough;  and  in  travelling,  people  be- 
tjray  and  assert  character  continually. 
I  was  also  as  sure  as  I  was  years  after- 
wards, that  he  would  walk  rough-shod 
over  heart-violets  and  -daisies,  nor  once 
notice  them  bleeding  under  his  heel.  It 
was  in  the  grain  of  the  man's  nature. 
He  had  lived  at  least  thirty-five  years, 
and  was  too  old  to  be  made  over  into 
anything  else  by  any  experience. 

His  Ug  was  half  full  of  tulip- bulbs 
which  he  had  bought  and  begged,  he  said. 
He  had  a  passion  at  present  for  cultivat- 
ing tulips,  and  was  quite  sure,  that,  if  he 
had  lived  in  the  seventeenth  instead  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  ho  would  have 
ruined  himself  twenty  times  over  for  a  fo- 
vorite  bulb,  even  without  being  a  Dutch- 


His  dominant  idea,  to  which  for  the 
first  hour  he  sacrificed  without  scruple 
every  other,  was  flowers.  I  had  a  mis- 
chievous pleasure  in  professing  a  simi- 
lar passion,  on  purpose  to  confound  him 
with  a  description  of  a  Weston  flower- 
garden.  If  he  talked  of  jessamine  and 
Daphne  odora,  I  talked  of  phlox  and 
bachelor's-buttons.    If  he  raved  of  ac»- 
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leas  and  gladkdiises,  I  tc4d  him  of  our 
Gfainaraatera,  Bunflowers,  and  hollyhocks. 

^  Ahy  now  I  see  70a  are  laughing  at 
mel"  said  he,  good-hnmoredly,  after  I 
had  said,  that,  after  all,  I  oould  not  get 
up  an  admiration  for  day-lilies  or  tolips ; 
**  promise  me  that  I  may  show  you  my 
loiipe,  and  I  will  promise  you  that  yon 
shall  like  botany  hereafter." 

We  agreed  at  last  to  bury  the  hatchet 
at  the  foot  of  a  ros^-bush,  which  I  said  I 
would  allow,  excused  the  existence  of 
other  flowers.  The  bulbs  he  gave  me  on 
the  top  of  the  stage-coach  that  day  made 
a  reyoiution  in  the  taste  of  Weston ;  and 
some  climbing  plants,  from  his  house  af- 
terwards, took  root  in  our  rude  homes, 
and  have  displaced  the  old  glaring  colors 
with  soft  beauty  and  grace.  Before  I  left 
Weston,  which  happened  in  time,  we  had 
prairie-roses,  honeysuckles,  and  woodbine 
clambering  over  half  the  houses  in  the 
place,  and  bouncing -Bets  were  extin- 
guished forever. 

I  forgot  that  we  had  never  heard  this 
man's  name,  though  it  did  not  matter  at 
alL  He  was  a  cultivated  gentleman,  and 
we  had  no  occasion  for  introduction.  We 
met  freely  on  that  platform,  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  us  to  talk  on  so  many  sub- 
jects outside  of  personal  interest  He 
had  travelled,  and  gave  us  results,  in  a 
sketchy,  off-hand  way,  of  much  that  he 
had  observed  that  was  extremely  enter- 
taining in  foreign  manners. 

Suddenly  his  loud,  cheery  voice  rang 
out, — 

"  Halloo,  old  boy,  get  up  here ! " 

He  did  get  up,  a  languid,  pale  man, 
with  sharp  features,  and  a  frame  so  at- 
tenuated that  I  involuntarily  placed  a 
soft  bag  f<X'  him  to  lean  against,  and  re- 
moved a  cane  and  umbrella  that  seemed 
likely  to  hurt  his  bones. 

It  was  about  half  an  hour  before  I  saw 
that  the  new  man  was  not  at  all  an  in- 
valid, but  of  the  natural  gaunt  frame  and 
pallid  complexion  of  my  countrymen.  My 
eyes  had  become  so  frill  of  the  fresh,  rosy 
life  of  the  Englishman's  face,  that  the 
new  man's  face  was  bleached  and  un- 
healthy to  me.    I  happened  to  glance 
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back  from  him  to  the  Dominie,  and  saw, 
that,  allowing  for  green  spectacles,  they 
were  both  of  a  color.  We  were  so  ar- 
ranged on  the  top  of  the  coach,  that  with 
reasonable  twisting  of  necks  we  were 
able  to  tniLintAin  an  animated  conversa- 
tion, and  soon  found  our  account  in  the 
new  element 

"Well,  Remington  I" 

"Well,  Lewis!" 

"Where  from  now?" 

"  From  Niagara,  and  home  by  the 
White  Hills." 

"  And  what  of  the  last,  or  of  both  ?  " 

"Miss  Rugg  has  fallen  into  the  one, 
and  lyGss  Somebody  has  been  to  the  t<^ 
of  the  other.  Had  to  be  brought  down, 
though.  Women  should  n't  climb  moun- 
tabs." 

"  There  has  been  some  talk  of  a  road, 
or  practicable  path  at  least,  to  the  top  of 
Mount  Washington." 

"  Never  '11  be  done.  Impossible  on  the 
face  of  the  thing." 

"Nothing  is  impossible  to  Yankees, 
Remington." 

"This  is.  And  now,  Lewis,  whence 
come  you,  and  whither  go  ?  " 

"  From  Weston,  and  to  New  Yori:." 

Here  was  a  denouement  I  We  looked 
at  him  with  new  interest,  and  saw  at 
once,  such  was  the  force  of  ima^nation, 
the  very  eyes  and  eyebrows  of  Gus  Lew- 
is. However,  it  proved  afterwards  to  be 
only  imagination.  When  we  told  him 
we  came  from  Weston  only  two  days 
and  a  half  before,  the  conversation  as- 
sumed the  native  style  of  New  England, 
and  for  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour  we 
talked  of  each  other  and  each  other's 
affairs.  Mr.  Lewis  was  delighted  to  see 
US)  had  stayed  only  an  hour  in  Weston, 
and  there  heard  of  our  trip  from  Auguste, 
—  profanely  called  Gus,  —  took  the  box 
of  maple-sugar  in  charge  at  once,  laugh- 
ed at  the  boy-like  direction  without  even 
a  surname,  and  ended  with  recommend- 
ing us  to  go  at  once  to  Miss  Post's,  on 
Broadway,  where  himself  and  his  wife 
were  at  present  boarding.  All  the  par- 
ticulars of  life,  character,  and  relative 
interests  were  discussed  between  our> 
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selves  and  Mr.  Lewis  with  the  relish  and 
zest  of  compatriots.  I  had  forgotten  how 
close  a  tie  was  that  of  Yankee  birth,  and 
how  like  an  unknown  tongue  our  talk 
was  to  the  Englishman,  till  we  stopped 
and  turned  to  him  to  say  something,  and 
found  him  fast  asleep.  Then  I  was  glad 
that  he  had  n't  heard  my  satirical  de- 
scription of  "donation-parties"  at  Wes- 
ton, nor  the  account  I  gave  of  our  two 
boys,  our  salary  of  five  hundred  dollan^ 
and  the  various  comical  shifts  we  had  to 
make  to  live  comfortably  on  that  sum  and 
support  aged  parents  and  graceless  rela- 
tions. Little  touches  told  Mr.  Lewis  the 
whole  story.  I  knew  very  well  that  Mr. 
Bemington  would  be  entirely  abroad 
about  such  a  social  existence  as  ours'  in 
Weston,  travel  he  ever  so  long  or  widely. 
Mr.  Lewis  had  black  eyes  and  hair, 
and  bent  like  an  habitual  student.  He 
had  a  scar  on  his  right  eyebrow,  which 
he  had  got  by  a  fall,  and  by  which  he 
had  saved  the  life  of  Mr.  Bemington,  who 
was  a  connection  of  his  wife's.  This  he 
told  us,  afterwards,  and  I  amused  myself 
with  drawing  parallels  between  his  face 
and  his  mind.  One  side  was  gentle, 
sweetp-humored,  sentimental,  with  a  touch 
of  melancholy.  The  other,  diisfigured 
with  the  scar,  seemed  to  have  been  turn- 
ed harsh,  suspicious,  proud,  reserved,  and 
imrelenting.  These  were  many  qualities, 
all  to  depend  on  a  scar,  to  be  sure ;  but 
they  generally  herd  together,  and  he 
might  be  one  man  or  another,  as  life  pre- 
sented its  dark  or  sunny  side  to  him.  To 
me,  he  was  very  interesting,  from  the  first ; 
and  my  husband  was  delighted  with  him. 
The  Dominie  starved  in  Weston  for  con- 
genial intellectual  nutriment.  Nobody 
but  myself  could  tell  what  a  drain  it  was 
on  him  always  to  impart,  always  to  sim- 
plify', to  descend,  to  walk  on  the  ground 
with  wings  folded  flat  to  his  back,  and  the 
angel  in  him  habitually  kept  out  of  view. 
The  most  he  could  do  was  to  insinuate 
now  and  then  a  thought  above  the  farm- 
ing interest,  and  in  a  direction  aside  from 
Bombay.  More  than  that  exposed  him 
to  suspicion,  and  hindered  his  usefulness 
in  Cods  County. 


Somehow,  we  got  talking  of  Mr.  Bem- 
ington, which  we  might  well  do,  seeing 
him  there  before  us,  sleeping  like  a  baby. 

"  That  he  could  always  do,  like  Napo- 
leon," said  Mr.  Lewis,  "  and  so  can  ac- 
complish much  without  fatigue." 

'« Is  he  married  ?  "  said  L 

"  Yes.    His  wife  is  in  delicate  health." 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  he  was 
married. 

'*  He  has  n't  a  married  look,  has  he  ?  ** 

"You  are  talking  about  me,"  said 
Bemington,  waking  up.  "I  felt  it  mes- 
merically.  And,  to  give  you  a  good 
opportunity,  I  will  walk  a  mile  or  two. 
Give  me  a  good  character,  Lewis.  Hold 
up,  driver  1 " 

Springing  down,  he  went  on,  laughing, 
before  us,  now  and  then  calling  back  to 
ask  if  we  were  nearly  through  ? 

**He  has  not  the  'subdued  domestic 
smile  upon  his  featiu*es  mild,'  that  marks 
the  man  who  has  a  wife  at  home,"  said  L 

'*  No.  He  is  a  man,  however,  bom 
under  a  lucky  star,  and  his  cup  filled 
with  good-fortune  to  the  brim.  His  self- 
lordship  has  been  to  him  no  heritage  of 
woe,  thus  far." 

"  A  certain  happiness,  but  necessarily 
of  a  poor  quality,  comes  from  being  able 
to  gratify  our  wishes.  If  he  has  no  more, 
it  is  poor  enough." 

*'*'  Do  you  mean  that  pleasure  must  be 
an  outgrowth  of  pain  to  be  properly  ap- 
preciated ?  "  said  Mr.  Lewis. 

"  Somewhat,  — mostly,"  said  the  min- 
ister; *'dnce  the  insensibility  that  pro- 
tects one  from  pain  prevents  also  delicate 
pleasure.  I  think,  indeed,  a  rational  be- 
ing must  sufier  in  order  to  enjoy,  aflor 
infancy." 

*^  His  eyes  don't  look  as  if  they  had 
been  in  training  of  any  sort,"  said  I, 
without  knowing  what  my  words  im- 
plied, till  I  saw  the  harsh  expression  on 
Mr.  Lewis's  face. 

^<  I  mean  that  they  have  a  sort  of  un- 
disciplined expression,  as  if  he  had  never 
been  tamed  by  suffering  or  sorrow  of  any 
sort,"  said  I. 

"  That  sadness  is  the  true  human  look," 
said  the  minister,  **  the  look  that  redeems 
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08  from  the  mere  animal  expreaaion  of 
enjoyment.  It  is  the  stamp  God  puts  on 
those  He  loves.  He  chastens  them ;  after 
that,  they  are  no  more  servants,  but  sons 
of  the  houae.** 

I  saw  by  Mr,  Lewis's  eyes  that  he  un- 
derstood and  felt  this.  Also,  that  from 
his  nature  he  bought  his  enjoyments  every 
step  of  the  way  of  life.  How  differently 
his  coufdn  laid  hold  on  the  cornucopia 
of  enjoyment,  and  covered  himself  with 
bountiful  beauty,  drinking  in  at  every 
sense  pleasure  I  The  former,  as  oould  be 
seen  too,  held  his  title  to  happiness  by 
the  most  uncertain  tenure  ;  the  nervous 
quiver  betraying,  and  the  sensitive  blood 
witnessing,  how  keenly  he  felt  and  how 
dearly  he  paid  for  every  passing  pleasure. 
I  remember,  as  I  saw  his  purple,  thrilling 
face,  that  I  hoped  his  home-life  was  hap- 
py, feeling  that  to  such  a  man  it  must  be 
everything.  Yet  I  was  sure,  from  what 
he  did  not  say,  with  eye  or  lips,  that  he 
had  not  learned  religious  trust  Still, 
he  did  not  listen  to  the  mere  minister, 
but  to  the  friend;  and  there  sprang  up 
between  the  two  the  corresponding  in- 
terest and  respect  belon^ng  to  natures 
kindred  in  depth  and  sensibility,  though 
of  widely  differing  experience.  In  after- 
yean,  he  who  had  already  attained  was 
able  frequently  to  hold  out  a  helping 
hand  to  his  younger  brother ;  but  now, 
only  a  smile  and  a  look  told  much.  This 
acquaintance  of  the  soul  is  very  fascinat- 
ing. In  the  two  or  three  steps  we  take 
together,  with  cognizance  and  measure 
of  each  other,  what  a  long  path  opens 
before  us  of  alternate  shade  and  sunshine, 
and  how  imagination  borders  every  step 
of  the  way  with  richest  heart-blossoms ! 
In  friendship,  all  is  glowing  and  enrich- 
ing. As  it  has  not  the  depth  of  love,  it 
neither  anticipates  nor  requires  sacrifice. 
We  do  not  think  of  doing  or  suffering 
for  a  friend ;  but  the  friend  ministers  to 
our  weakness,  and  exalts  our  strength. 
He  sympathizes  gently  with  our  self-love, 
he  magnifies  every  excellence.  He  is  per- 
petually charmed,  alike  with  the  novel- 
ty and  the  similarity  of  our  experience, 
and  unwearied  in  comparing  thoughts 
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and  balancing  opinions.  All,  and  more, 
that  he  gives  us,  he  receives ;  and  so  an 
incipient  friendship  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
toxicating delights  of  life.  What  long 
leaps  in  acquaintance  we  took  during  our 
first  hour,  and  while  Mr.  Remington  still 
walked  up-hill  before  us ! 

"You  will  probably  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  and  judge  for  yourselves 
of  Mr.  Remington,  as  we  are  together  a 
great  deal,  and  he  is  a  cousin  of  Mrs. 
Lewis's.  This  will  be  better  than  for  me 
to  attempt  a  description,  I  think,  and,  on 
the  whole,  more  satisfactory.  He  annoys 
me,  and  offends  me  frequently ;  and  then 
I  am  not  just  to  him,  of  course.  But  he 
is  a  fine  fellow,  honorable  and  agreeable ; 
and  with  a  love  of  natural  science  that 
leads  him,  for  the  time,  like  a  dog.  Just 
now,  he  is  wild  with  floriculture.  Last 
year,  it  was  geology.    You  will  see." 

And  then,  as  if  he  feared  to  trust  him- 
self with  his  cousin's  character,  or  that  it 
was  a  distasteful  subject  for  some  reason, 
he  turned  to  the  minister,  and  began  talk- 
ing about  Cherry  Mountdn  and  the  scen- 
ery in  Cods. 

Mr.  Remington  called  out,  at  the  top 
of  the  hill,  — 

"Now  it  is  my  turn  I  Let  me  ride, 
and  I  will  g^ve  your  character  1 " 

"  Oh !  we  don't  need  it,  I  assure  you," 
said  I ;  "we  understand  him  entirely." 

"Not  a  bit  of  itl"  said  he,  shaking 
his  brown  curls ;"  I  am  the  transparent 
one." 

He  stepped  up  on  the  wheel-hub  to 
get  his  bag,  and  to  say  he  should  strike 
off  for  Middleton  on  foot  He  would  see 
us  very  soon  in  New  York,  and  claim  otur 
promise  to  visit  hink. 

Being  relieved  fix>m  the  fascination  of 
personal  beauty  and  presence,  with  only 
the  impression  of  character  remaining,  I 
was  a  little  ashamed  to  find  how  much  I 
had  liked,  without  being  at  all  able  to  es- 
teem him.  It  was  with  a  very  different 
feeling  that  I  looked  at  Mr.  Lewis,  whose 
ugly,  positively  ugly  &ce  was  being  per- 
petually transfigured  with  emotion  and 
variety.  Without  grace  of  feature  or 
figure,  he  impressed  one  as  a  living  soul ; 
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and  this  inward  light  gave  « translaoent  cadences  had  an  answering  rhythm  in 

beauty  to  the  frail,  chance-shapen  vase,  the  inward  man,  showed  what  hia  attrao- 

which  all  Mr.  Remington's  personal  ad-  tions  might  be,  or  were,  to  a  woman. 

vantages  of  form  and  color  &iled  to  im-  We  became  curioos  to  see  Mrs.  Lewis, 

press  us  with.     Only  dark  eyes  of  nn-  of  whom  we  gained  no  idea  from  his 

sounded  depth,  and  a  voice  whose  rich  casual  references  to  her. 


y^i^  ^^'^'-'  'tt'c^  \(\  /i^i.^. 

LYRICS  OF  THE   STREET. 

VL 

PLAT. 

From  yon  den  of  double-dealing, 

With  its  Devil's  host. 
Come  I,  maddened  out  of  healing : 
AUislostl 

So  the  false  wine  cannot  blind  me, 

Nor  the  braggart  toast ; 
But  I  know  that  Hell  doth  bind  me : 
AU  is  lost! 

Where  the  lavish  gain  attracts  us, 

And  the  easy  cost, 
While  the  damning  dicer  backs  us. 
All  is  lost! 

Blest  the  rustic  in  his  furrows, 

Tcnl-  and  sweat-embossed ; 
Blest  are  honest  souls  in  sorrows. 
All  is  lost! 

Wifely  love,  the  closer  clinging 

When  men  need  thee  most. 
Shall  I  come,  dishonor  bringing  ? 
AU  is  lost! 

Babe  in  silken  cradle  lying, 
To  low  music  tossed, 
WiU  they  wake  thee  for  my  dying  ? 
AUislostl 

Yonder  where  the  river  grimly 

Whitens,  like  a  ghost, 
Must  I  plunge  and  perish  dimly : 
AUislostl 
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INTERESTING  MANUSCRIPTS  OF  EDMUND  BURKE 


MAGAUI.AT  opens  hiB  most  remark- 
able article  on  Milton  by  saTing,  **  The 
dexterous  Capuchins  never  choose  to 
preajh  on  the  life  and  miracles  of  a  saint, 
till  thej  have  awakened  the  devotional 
feelings  of  their  auditors  bj  exhibiting 
some  relic  of  him,  —  a  thread  of  his  gar- 
ment, a  lock  of  his  hair,  or  a  drop  of  his 
blood."  If  we  were  in  the  mood,  we 
might  take  advantage  of  interesting  man* 
uscripts  of  Edmund  Burke,  which  are 
now  before  us,  to  say  something  of  this 
remarkable  character.  But  we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  for  tha  present  to  a  passing 
glance  at  the  manuscripts  which  have 
strayed  across  the  Atlantic* 

The  authentic  manuscripts  of  Burke 
have  passed  through  several  hands.-  On 
his  death,  they  were  intrusted  to  the  em- 
inent civilian,  Dr.  French  Lawrence,  of 
Doctors'  Commons,  and  to  Dr.  King,  af- 
terwards Bishop  of  Rochester.  To  these 
two  gentlemen  we  are  indebted  for  the 
first  eight  volumes  of  the  London  octavo 
edition  of  Burke's  Works.  The  career  of 
Dr.  Lawrence  was  cut  short  by  death  in 
1809.  His  associate  had  the  exclusive 
charge  of  the  papers  till  1812,  when  the 
venerable  widow  of  Burke  died  at  Bea- 
consfield,  and  by  her  last  will  gave  to 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  the  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, and  the  Right  Honorable  William  El- 
liott the  entire  direction  of  the  printing 
and  publishing  of  such  parts  of  the  works 
of  her  late  husband  as  were  not  publish- 
ed before  her  decease, — bequeathing  to 
them  all  the  printed  and  manuscript  pa- 
pers for  this  purpose.  Eight  more  vol- 
umes were  published  by  the  Bishop,  who 
died  in  1828,  a  few  months  after  the 
publication  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
volumes.    Mr.  Elliott  had  already  died 

•  These  iDaiiii8cri|>ts  are  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Hon.  Charles  Snmner,  who  is  also 
the  fortonate  owner  of  the  ASbwi^  Amicorttm 
cootsining  the  autograph  of  John  Mflton.  — 
Ed. 


in  1^18.  The  papers  now  came  into  the 
sole  possession  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  the 
distinguished  nobleman  associated  with 
the  latter  portion  of  Burke's  life,  from 
whom  they  descended  to  his  son,  the 
late  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  who,  in  eonjunc* 
tion  with  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  publish- 
ed, in  1844,  the  four  volumes  of  corre- 
spondence, with  a  few  notes  of  unpub- 
lished speeches. 

We  have  personal  reason  to  know  that 
there  are  yet  other  unpublished  manu- 
scrq>ts  of  Buike  in  the  hands  of  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  some  of  which  it  was  our 
fortune  many  years  ago  to  inspect  Mr. 
Macknight,  it  appears,  applied  to  the 
present  Earl  for  permission  to  publish 
some  of  those  which  are  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  Wentworth  House,  but, 
<*  out  of  obedience  to  the  expressed  wish  of 
his  father,  who  published  all  he  thought 
necessary,  he  declined  to  sanction  any 
fuiiher  publication  of  these  documents."  * 

There  are  also  letters  of  Burke  which 
from  time  to  time  have  seen  the  light,  as 
they  were  communicated  by  their  possess- 
ors. Among  these  none  equals  in  inter- 
est that  addressed  to  Pitt  with  regard  to 
his  pension,  which  has  been  printed  re- 
centiy  by  Lord  Stenhope,  in  his  small, 
but  rich  and  rare  collection,  entitied 
<*  Miscellanies."  This  important  letter 
came  to  light  among  the  papers  of  Pitt, 
and  has  been  described  by  Macaulay 
as  '*  interesting  and  very  characteris- 
tic" 

The  manuscripts  now  before  us  are 
none  of  these.  They  have  a  history  of 
their  own. 

They  constitute  a  thin  volume  in  folio, 
neatly  bound,  having  a  book-mark,  and 
arms  with  the  name  of  FiUingham,  Here 
are  four  familiar  autograph -letters  fix>m 
Burke  to  his  amanuensis,  Swift,  all  of 
them  written  from  Margate,  on  the  sea- 

•  Macknight*8  I^t  of  Bwht,  Vol  HI.  p. 
787. 
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shore,  and  bearing  Burke's  frank  as  a 
member  of  Parliament.  According  to 
habit  with  us,  the  frank  of  a  member  of 
Congress  is  written  in  the  right-hand  up* 
per  corner  of  the  superscription,  while 
the  old  English  frank  is  in  the  left-hand 
lower  comer.  But  English  law,  while 
the  privilege  of  franking  existed,  required 
also  that  the  name  of  the  place  where  the 
letter  was  posted,  and  the  day  on  which 
it  was  posted,  written  at  length,  should 
appear  in  the  superscription.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  following  fi«nk  of  Burke 
in  ihis  collection  :  — 

<*  Margate  July  seventeenth,  1791 
"Mr  Swift, 

«  Mr  Burke's  Chambers 

'UStoneBuUdings 
"  linooln's  Inn 
^  London. 
«« Edm.  Burke." 

These  letters  have  been  recently  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Macknight,  who  says  of 
them  that.**  they  show  how  kind  and  fa- 
miliar Burke  was  to  the  humblest  depend- 
ants with  whom  he  was  thrown  into  any 
human  relationship";  they  also  **8how 
the  statesman,  when  at  the  height  of  lit- 
erary fame,  as  busy  and  anxious  in  send- 
ing his  sheets  through  the  press,  and 
making  corrections  and  alterations,  as 
any  young  author  with  his  first  proofi  " ; 
and  he  adds,  **  These  letters  seem  to 
me  quite  as  important,  as  illustrations  of 
Burke's  private  character,  as  those  which 
he  wrote  to  the  Nagles  in  former  years." 
It  seems  that  the  amanuensis  to  whom 
they  were  addressed  had  at  his  death 
other  similar  letters  in  his  possession; 
but  his  wife,  ignorant  of  their  value,  de- 
liberately committed  them  to  the  flames, 
and  the  four  now  before  us  are  all  that 
were  saved.  Mr.  Macknight  adds,  in  a 
note, — "  These  letters  I  owe  to  the  kind- 
ness of  John  Fillingham,  Esq.,  of  Hoxton, 
who  allowed  me  to  inspect  and  copy  the 
originals."  ♦ 

Of  one  of  these  letters  there  is  an  ac- 
curate/ac^simt/^,  which  will  be  found  in 
•  lift  of  Burket  Vol.  10.  p.  410. 


the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Macknight's  elab* 
orate  biography  of  Burke. 

But  the  main  paper  in  the  coUection 
is  none  other  than  the  manuscript  of  the 
**  Observations  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
Minority,"  being  the  identiccU  copy  fhrni 
which  the  surreptitious  publication  was 
made  which  disturbed  the  last  hours  of 
Burke.  The  body  of  it  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  amanuenffis  to  whom  tht 
familiar  letters  were  addressed;  but  it 
shows  the  revision  of  Burke,  and  on  sev- 
eral pages  most  minute  and  elaborate 
corrections  and  additions,  with  changes 
of  sections.  Of  one  of  these  pages  there 
is  an  accurate  facsimile  in  the  third  vol- 
ume of  Mr.  Macknight,  who  says  that 
**the  manuscript  was  given  by  Swift's ' 
sister,  after  his  death,  to  the  gentleman 
who  kindly  permitted  him  to  inspect 
it"* 

These  manuscripts  —  both  the  letters 
and  the  Observations — all  concern  the 
closing  period  of  Burke's  life,  after  the 
unhappy  feud  between  himself  and  Fox, 
to  which  they  directly  relate.  In  or- 
der to  appreciate  their  value,  we  must 
glance  at  the  scene  by  which  the  mem- 
orable friendship  of  these  men  was  clos- 
ed. 

Few  political  events  in  English  history 
are  read  with  more  interest  than  the  sep- 
aration of  Burke  and  Fox.  They  had 
been  friends  and  allies ;  but  the  French 
Revolution,  which  separated  so  many 
persons  in  France,  reached  across  the 
Channel  to  separate  them.  They  differ- 
ed so  radically  with  regard  to  this  porten- 
tous, undeveloped  movement,  that  their 
relations,  both  political  and  personal,  were 
rudely  severed.  Burke,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  openly  announced  this  result 
He  was  most  earnestly  inveighing  against 
France,  when  he  said,  **  It  may  be  indis- 
creet in  me  at  my  time  of  life  to  provoke 
enemies,  and  give  occasion  to  friends  to 
desert  me."  Fox  whispered,  "There 
is  no  loss  of  friends."  Burke  for  a  mo- 
ment paused,  and  then  exclaimed,  "  Yes, 
there  is  a  loss  of  friends ;  I  know  the 
price  of  my  conduct  I  have  done  my 
•  Life  of  Burkt,  Vol.  III.  p.  700. 
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duty  at  the  expense  of 'my  fiiend.  Our 
friendship  is  at  an  end.**  As  he  finished, 
Bnrke  walked  across  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  squeezed  himself  between 
Fkt  and  Dundas  on  the  Treasury  Bent^h. 
Fox  rose  to  reply,  while  tears  streamed 
down  his  face.  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks he  intimated  that  Burke  had  heap- 
ed upon  him  the  most  ignominious  terms. 
Burke  at  once  said  that  he  did  not  recol- 
lect having  used  any ;  when  Fox  replied, 
**  My  right  honorable  friend  does  not  rec- 
ollect the  epithets.  They  are  out  of  his 
mind.  Then  they  are  completely  and 
forerer  out  of  mine.  I  cannot  cherish  a 
recollection  so  painful;  and  from  this 
moment  they  are  obliterated  and  forgot- 
ten." 

But  the  difference  was  too  intense.  A 
few  days  later  it  broke  forth  again.  "  I 
o»npUdn,"  said  Burke,  **  of  being  oblig- 
ed to  stand  upon  my  defence  by  the  right 
honorable  gentleman,  who,  when  a  young 
man,  was  brought  to  me  and  evinced 
die  most  promising  talents,  which  I  used 
my  best  endeavors  to  cultivate ;  and  this 
man,  who  has  arrived  at  the  maturity  of 
being  the  niost  brilliant  and  powerful 
debater  that  ever  existed,  has  described 
me  as  having  deserted  and  abandoned 
every  one  of  my  principles  1 "  Fox  re- 
plied, but  alluded  to  Burke  no  longer  as 
**  friend,"  but  as  **  the  right  honorable 
gentleman,"  and  said,  in  a  taunting  style, 
that  *<all  h6  had  to  do  was  to  repent, 
and  his  friends  would  be  ready  to  receive 
him  back  and  love  him  as  they  had  pre- 
viously done."  Burke  was  indignant. 
He  said,  —  "  I  have  gone  through  my 
youth  without  encountering  any  party 
disgrace,  and  though  in  my  age  I  have 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  meet  it,  I  do  not 
solicit  the  right  honorable  gentleman's 
friendship,  nor  that  of  any  other  man, 
either  on  one  side  of  the  House  or  the 
other."*  This  most  important  and  his- 
toric friendship  was  at  an  end. 

The  larger  part  of  the  Whigs  at  that 
time  sided  wiUi  Fox.  But  Burke  turn- 
ed away  frtnn  Parliament  and  politicians 
in  one  of  the  most  masterly  productions 

•  ParUameiUary  BUtory,  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  426. 


of  his  pen,  entitled,  "  An  Appeal  fr^n^ 
the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs."  One  of 
the  autograph -letters  in  the  collection 
before  us,  addressed  to  the  amanuensis, 
Swift,  relates  to  the  last  corrections  of 
thb  tract,  and  contains  the  title,  arrang* 
ed  for  the  printer.  It  is  the  letter  of 
which  a  fac-^mile  is  given  by  Mr.  Mac- 
knight 

Meanwhile,  the  difference  between  the 
two  statesmen  became  more  fixed  and 
intense.  The  Whig  Club  declared,  "  that 
their  confidence  in  Mr.  Fox  was  confirm-, 
ed,  strengthened,  and  increased  by  the 
calumnies  agsunst  him."  Burke  and  some 
forty-five  noblemen  and  gentlemen  with- 
drew from  the  club.  It  was  then  that 
Burke,  in  justification  of  himself  and  his 
fi-iends,  took  the  pen,  and  drew  up  what 
his  bic^rapher  Prior  calls  the  "  famous  " 
paper,  entitled,  "  Observations  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  Minority,  particularly  in 
the  Last  Session  of  Parliament,  addressed 
to  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord  Fitz- 
william,  1793,"  which  will  be  found  in 
the  third  volume  of  Bohn's  edition  of 
his  Works. 

This  paper  presents,  in  fifly-four  arti-. 
cles,  duly  numbered,  objections  to  the 
course  and  pohcy  of  Fox.  It  was,  in  brief, 
an  arraignment  of  that  distinguished  gen- 
tleman. But  it  was  not  intended  for  pub- 
lication, at  least  at  that  time.  It  was 
transmitted  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  with 
a  letter,  asking  that  it  might  not  even  be 
read  at  once,  but  that  the  Duke  would 
keep  it  locked  in  the  drawer  of  his  libra- 
ry-table, and  when  a  day  of  compulsory 
reflection  came,  then  be  pleased  to  turn 
to  it  Communicated  thus  in  confidence, 
it  might  have  remained  indefinitely,  if 
not  always,  unknown  to  the  public,  lock- 
ed in  the  ducal  drawer,  if  the  amanuensis 
whom  Burke  employed  in  cop3ring  it 
had  not  betrayed  him.  This  was  none 
other  than  Swifl,  to  whom  the  familiar 
letters  were  addressed.  Unknown  to  his 
employer,  he  had  appropriated  to  himself 
a  copy  in  his  own  handwriting,  with  cor- 
rections and  additions  by  Burke,  which 
seems  to  have  come  between  the  original 
rough  draught  and  the  final  copy  transmit- 
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ted  to  the  Duke  of  Portland.  Some  time 
afterwards,  while  Burke  was  in  his  last 
illness,  feeble  and  failing  fast,  this  faith- 
less scriyener  communicated  this  copy  to 
an  equally  faithless  publisher,  by  whom  it 
was  adyertised  as  "  Fifty-Four  Articles  of 
Impeachment  against  the  Kight  Honor- 
able C  J.  Fox."  When  this  was  seen 
by  Mrs.  Burke,  she  felt  it  her  duty  to 
keep  all  newspapers  and  letters  from  her 
husband,  that  he  might  know  nothing  of 
the  treachery,  at  least  until  it  was  re- 
lieved so  far  as  it  could  be.  Dr.  Law- 
rence and  Dr.  King,  assisted  by  the  affi- 
davit of  Mr.  Rivington,  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining an  injunction  against  the  publish- 
er on  the  very  day  when  the  tract  ap- 
peared. But  two  thousand  copies  had 
already  stolen  abroad. 

It  was  not  until  Mrs.  Burke,  on  open- 
ing a  letter  from  Dr.  Lawrence  to  her 
husband,  learned  that  the  injunction  had 
been  obtidned,  that,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  15th  of  February,  1797, 
she  deliyered  to  him  his  newspapers  and 
correspondence  for  the  past  week.  He 
was  less  disturbed  than  had  been  expect- 
ed. <'  This  affair  does  vex  me,"  he  said ; 
<<  but  I  am  not  in  a  state  of  health  at 
present  to  be  deeply  vexed  at  anything. 
Had  I  intended  it  for  the  public,  I  should 
have  been  more  exact  and  fulL  Many 
temperaments  and  explanations  there 
would  have  been,  if  ever  I  had  had  a 
notion  that  it  should  meet  the  public 
eye."  He  was  justiy  indignant  at  the 
knavish  publisher,  whose  conduct  sur- 
passed that  of  the  Dublin  pirates,  or 


Edmund  Curll.  But  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  the  publisher  obtained  a  copy. 
He  did  not  suppose  that  the  Duke  of 
Fortiand  had  given  up  his,  and  he  re- 
membered only  "  the  rough  and  incorrect 
papers "  constituting  the  first  draught, ' 
which,  it  seems,  Dr.  Lawrence,  about  a 
year  before,  had  paid  the  false  Swift  a 
guinea  to  deliver  back.  He  had  fingot- 
ten  tiie  intermediate  copy  made  by  Swift 
and  corrected  by  himself. 

This  illicit  publication,  especially  un- 
der such  a  title,  was  calculated  to  at- 
tract attention.  Its  author  was  dying, 
so  that  it  seemed  to  be  his  last  words. 
Pitt  read  it  with  delight,  and  declared  it 
to  be  a  model  in  that  style  of  compost* 
tion.  But  his  latest  biographer  says  of 
it,  that  '^  it  may,  perhaps,  be  regretted 
that  Burke  ever  wrote  the  *■  Observations 
on  the  Conduct  of  the  Minority.'  It  is 
certainly  the  least  pleasing  of  all  his  com- 
positions." *  In  style,  it  is  dhrect,  terse, 
and  compact,  beyond  any  other  com- 
position of  Burke's.  Perhaps,  as  it  was 
not  intended  for  the  public,  he  was  less 
tempted  to  rhetorical  indulgence.  But 
the  manuscript  now  before  us  exhibits 
the  minute  care  with  which  it  was  ex- 
ecuted. Here  also  may  be  traced  vari- 
eties of  expression,  constituting  the  dif- 
ferent forms  which  a  thought  assumed, 
not  unlike  the  various  drawings  of  Raf- 
faelle  for  the  same  wonderful  picture. 

But  we  must  stop.  It  is  only  as  a  lit- 
erary curiosity  that  we  are  now  dealing 
with  this  relic. 

«  Macknight,  Vol.  HI.  p.  632. 
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The  stranger  who  enters  the  nave  of 
Si.  Pokil's  Cathedral,  in  London  cannot 
fidl  to  notice  the  superb  pulpit  which 
stands  at  tiie  angle  of  the  choir.  It  is 
composed  of  rare  and  costly  marbles  and 
other  precious  stones.  But,  beautiful  and 
fitting  as  it  is,  its  greatest  yahie  lies  in 
the  circumstance  which  placed  it  there. 
It  is  a  memorial,  the  tribute  of  afifection. 
It  was  erected  by  his  surviTing  comrades 
in  arms  to  a  noble  officer  of  the  In- 
dian army.  Yet  this,  fit)m  its  position 
a  cr9^  if  de^,  is  only  one  among  num- 
berless like  monuments  which  the  trav- 
efler  in  England  meets  at  every  turn. 
In  public  squares,  in  parish  churches,  in 
Btatdly  cadiedrals, — whereTor  the  eye 
of  the  wayfarer  can  be  avrested,  where- 
ever  the  pride  of  country  is  most  deeply 
stirred,  wherever  the  sentiment  of  loyal- 
ty is  consecrated  by  religion, '- the  £ng- 
lirimum  loves  to  guard  from  oblivion  the 
names  of  his  honored  dead.  There  is  in 
this  both  a  caude  and  a  consequence  of 
that  intense  local  pride  and  affection  by 
which  the  men  of  Great  Britain  are 
hound  to  the  scenes  of  tiieir  early  lives. 
"It  will  never  do  for  us  to  be  beaten," 
said  like  Duke  at  Waterloo ;  "  think  what 
th^  will  say  of  us  at  home  I"  —  and 
this  simple  sentence  went  strnght  to  the 
heart  dT  eveiy  man  who  heard.  What 
they  will  say  at  home  is  the  prevailing 
thought  in  each  young  soldier's  heart  as 
he  goes  into  his  first  fight.  And  "  home  " 
does  not  mean  for  him  so  much  broad 
England  as  it  does  the  little  hamlet 
where  he  was  bom,  the  school  where 
he  was  trained,  the  county  in  which 
his  fore&thers  were  honored  in  times 
gone  by.  He  thinks  of  his  name,  hence- 
forward linked  with  a  glorious  victory, 
whispered  around  among  the  groups  who 
linger  in  the  church-yard  after  the  morn- 
ing service.  He  trusts,  that,  if  he  fall 
noUy,  there  will  be  for  him  the  memo- 
rial window  through  whose  blazoned 
panes  the  sun%ht  will  &11  softly  across 


the  "  squire's  pew,"  where  as  a  boy  he 
knelt  and  worshipped,  or  touch  with  a 
crimson  and  azure  gleam  the  marble 
effigies  of  his  knightly  sires  recumbent 
on  their  tombs.  Or  he  thinks  of  a  place 
among  the  lettered  names  high  up  on 
the  old  oaken  wall  of  the  school-room  at 
Winchester  or  Harrow  or  Westminster, 
—  that  future  boys,  playing  where  he 
played,  shall  talk  of  him  whom  they  nev- 
er knew  as  "  one  of  ours."  For  he  is  well 
aware  that  he  is  making  fame  not  for 
himself  alone,  but  to  be  prized  where  he 
himself  has  been  most  loved  and  happi- 
est 

We,  in  this  new  land  of  ours,  have 
but  a  very  faint  experience  of  the  in- 
tense working  of  such  influences  upon  a 
people  in  whom  the  local  association  and 
sentiment  are  ingrained.  We  are  but 
just  beginning  where  Englishmen  began 
eight  centuries  and  more  ago.  Hence 
our  glorifying  of  the  past  has  been  a  lit- 
tle indiscriminate,  and  withal  has  sought 
to  commemorate  events  more  than  indi- 
viduals. But  the  last  two  years  have 
taken  us  through  one  of  those  great  peri- 
ods which,  in  their  concentrated  energy, 
compress  the  work  of  years  into  days, 
and  which  mark  the  water-sheds  of  his- 
tory. The  United  States  of  1866  wiM 
be  as  unlike  the  same  land  in  1855  as 
the  youth  is  unlike  the  child.  Life  is 
measured  by  action,  not  duration.  The 
brilliant  epoch  of  the  first  Persian  inva- 
sion was  more  to  Greece  than  its  slum- 
bering centuries  under  Turkish  rule,  and 
"fifly  years  of  Europe"  more  *Hhan  a 
cycle  of  Cathay."  We  shall  look  back 
upon  a  past  We  shall  have  a  truly 
national  existence.  It  will  be  but  natu- 
ral, as  it  will  be  most  wise,  that  we  take 
heed  of  those  elements  which  have  ever 
been  so  potent  in  strengthening  national 
character.  One  of  these  has  been  brief- 
ly hinted  at  above.  Yet  it  may  be  un- 
desirable to  perpetuate  the  memory  ^ 
events  in  which  the  whole  country  < 
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not  participate,  which  will  not  for  the 
remainder  oi  this  century  be  thought  of 
by  one  seclion  without  shame  and  con- 
fusion of  fece,  and  which  will  only  tend 
to  keep  alive  the  sad  old  jealousies  and 
hates.  We  shall  be  very  loath  to  place 
our  monumental  columns  upon  the  fields 
of  Antietam  and  Grettysburg.  We  should 
not  tolerate  them  upon  the  slopes  of  Ma- 
nassas or  the  bluffs  of  Edwards'  Ferry. 
When  the  war  is  ended,  and  the  best 
guardian  of  our  internal  commerce  is  the 
loyalty  of  the  returning  citizens  to  their 
old  allegiance,  we  shall  do  wisely  to  lev- 
el the  earthworks  of  Vicksburg  and  Port 
Hudson.  In  the  city  where  mob-violence 
is  crushed  under  the  force  of  armed  law, 
no  one  cares  to  keep  for  a  day  the  crum- 
bling walls  and  the  shattered  barricade, 
though  they  may  have  witnessed  heroism 
as  splendid  as  Areola  or  Wagram,  for 
they  witness  also  to  a  wickedness  and 
a  terror  which  all  would  gladly  forget. 
The  only  memorial  that  a  wise  and  high- 
sooled  nation  can  erect  after  this  war 
will  be  the  single  monument  which  shall 
commemorate  the  hour  of  peace  restor- 
ed. 

But  while  we  are  debarred  from  thus 
recording  up<»i  taUets  more  lasting  than 
brass  the  story  of  our  mournful  triumphs 
over  erring  brethren,  we  are  doubly  bound 
in  gratitude  to.  keep  green  the  memory 
of  the  men  who  have  deserved  well  dP 
their  country  in  the  hour  of  utmost  need. 
We  ought  to  do  this  also  in  that  temper 
which  shall  look  most  singly  to  the  noble 
end  of  forming  heroic  traditions  for  the 
youth  of  our  future  land.  I  know  no 
place  where  this  can  be  more  fitly  car- 
ried out  than  in  New -England's  fore- 
most university.  Coeval  with  the  com- 
monwealth itself,  the  starry  roll  of  its 
heroes  links  it  with  all  the  fortunes  of 
>i!r  histor}'.  Men  who  sat  in  the  Long 
Parliament^  and  who  may  have  seen  the 
Battles  of  Worcester  and  Dunbar,  took 
their  early  degrees  upon  Harvard's  first 
Commencement>«tage.  Her  sons  fought 
against  King  Philip,  were  colonels  and 
captains  in  the  **  old  French  War,"  went 
forth  in  the  days  of  Wolfe  and  Amherst, 


and  exchanged  the  lexicon  for  the  mus- 
ket in  the  eight  years'  struggle  which 
gave  to  the  Thirteen  Colonies  their  in- 
dependence. Alumni  still  survive  who 
did  military  duty  in  the  second  war  with 
England.  The  men  of  Harvard  were 
with  Taylor  at  Buena  Vista,  and  helped 
Scott  in  his  victorious  march  upon  the 
Aztec  capital  Of  these  the  only  record 
is  in  the  annual  necrolc^  and  the  quaint 
Latin  of  the  "  Triennial." 

For  the  young  heroes  who  dropped 
the  oar  and  took  up  the  sw^d,  who  laid 
aside  the  gown  for  the  sash  and  shoulder- 
strap,  who,  first  jn  the  bloodless  triumphs 
of  the  regatta  and  in  *'*•  capital  training" 
for  the  great  race  of  life  where  literary 
and  professional  fame  are  the  prizes, 
went  forth  to  venture  all  for  honor  and 
country,  the  Ahna  Mater  surely  should 
have  a  special  ooomiemoration.  For  her 
own  sake,  because  of  her  high  respona- 
bility  in  the  education  of  **  ingenuous 
youth,''  she  can  do  no  less.  I  will  ren-. 
tore  to  say  that  not  a  Harvard  man, 
among  all  the  loyal  thousands  of  her  sur- 
viving Alumni,  but  feels  his  heart  beat 
quicker  as  he  reads  the  story  of  her  chil- 
dren amid  their  **  baptism  of  fire."  There 
is  a  notable  peculiarity  about  this  the 
most  purely  New«  England  of  our  col- 
leges,— the  continual  recurrence  <^  hr 
miBar  patronymics.  I  take  up  the  last 
semi-annual  catalogue,  and  there  among 
the  five  hundred  names  I  can  almost 
make  out  my  own  classmates  of  twenty 
years  ago.  Abbots,  Bigelows,  Lawrences, 
Masons,  Russells,  —  they  come  with  ev- 
ery Commencement-season.  Some  fami- 
lies have  had  for  every  generation  in  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  a  representative 
in  her  halls.  There  is  a  patent  of  no- 
bility in  this,  such  peerage  as  a  repub- 
lic can  rightly  confer,  the  coronet  which 
marks  the  union  of  birth  and  worth. 
We  cannot,  we,  the  Alumni,. suffer  these 
our  brothers  to  sleep  unhonored.  Those 
who  shall  come  after  us,  who  shall  fill  our 
places  in  dear  Old  Harvard,  shall  oc- 
cupy our  ancient  rooms  in  Hollis  and 
Massachusetts  and  Stoughton  and  Hol- 
worthy,  have  a  right  not  only  to  coont 
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the  academic  wreaths  wbich  hare  been 
won  in  past  days  by  their  namesakes,  but 
also  to  be  taught  the  inspiring  lesson  of 
holy  lore  of  country,  of  highest  courage 
and  truth  and  soldierly  Tirtue. 

And  how  shall  this  be  done?  Let  these 
few  remaining  lines  suggest  at  least  one 
plan.  EDurvard's  chief  want  is  a  hall  for 
her  Alumni,  one  worthy,  in  architecture 
and  convenience,  of  her  children's  fame, 
which  Harvard  Hall  is  not.  That  long, 
awkward  room,  very  hot  and  cramped  to. 
dme  in  at  midsummer,  hotter  and  more 
cramped  still  for  the  Class-day  dances,  is 
just  fit  for  one  purpose,  —the  declamation" 
exercises  of  the  Sophomore  year.  Let  us 
have  a  hall  fit  for  Commencements,  for 
Alumni  and  Phi -Beta  orations,  for  our 
annual  dmners,  worthy  of  the  **  Doctor's  " 
poems  and  the  ^* General's"  speeches, 
with  a  wainscot,  not  of  vulgar  plaster, 
but  of  noble  oak,  against  which  Copley's 
pictures  and  Story's  busts  may  properly 
be  placed. 

Then  let  its  windows  be  filled,  as  in 
the  glorious  halls  and  chapels  of  Eng- 
land, with  memorial  glass.  Let  one  of 
these,  if  no  more,  be  formed,  of  the  cost- 
liest and  most  perfect  workmanship  our 
art  can  compass,  to  the  memory  of  the 
Heroes  of  Harvard.  It  shall  be  the  gift 
of  every  ehiss  which  counts  among  its 
members  one  of  these.  There,  amid 
the  goi^eous  emblazonry,  shall  be  read 
their  name^,  their  academic  year,  their 
battles. 

Or,  if  this  may  not  be,  because  our 
Alma  Mater  is  still  too  poor  or  too  hum- 
ble to  offer  to  her  returning  children 
such  banqneting^place,  —  if  there  is  no 
Wykeham  or  Waynflete  or  Wolsey  to 
arch  for  us  the  hi^h-embowed  roof,  let 
us  place  our  memorial  in  the  Library, 
abng  its  shaded  alcoves  and  above  its 
broad  portals.  There  the  bright  shadows 
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shall  sleep  and  pass  with  the  sliding  day, 
where  the  young  scholars  mused  and 
studied.  There  the  future  student,  as  he 
walks,  shall  read  as  noble  a  lesson  as  he 
can  glean  fixNn  any  of  the  groaning 
shelves  and  dusty  tomes.  There  shall 
be  for  Harvard  her  Libro  d'  Oro  wherein 
she  has  written  the  names  of  her  best- 
beloved. 

Some  token  let  us  have  that  they  are 
unforgotten.  It  was  no  quarrel  of  vulgar 
ambition  in  which  they  fell.  It  was  the 
sacred  strife  for  which  the  mother  armed 
them  when  she  sent  them  forth.  For 
her  they  fought,  for  culture,  generous 
learning,  noble  arts,  for  all  that  makes  a 
land  great  and  glorious,  against  the  bar- 
barism of  anarchy  and  the  baseness  of  a 
system  Ibunded  upon  wrong  and  oppres- 
non.  We  cannot,  indeed,  forget  them 
while  we  live  to  come  up  to  our  annual 
gathering,  and  see  the  vacant  places 
anud  fiimiliar  ranks.  There  will  then 
be  question  and  reply,  saddening,  but 
proud.  **  He  fell  at  Port  Hudson,  cheer- 
ing on  the  forlorn  hope."  "  He  lies  be- 
neath the  forest-trees  of  Chancellorsville." 
«*  He  was  slain  upon  the  glacis  of  Freder- 
icksburg." «*  He  died  in  the  foul  prisons 
of  Richmond."  We  cannot  forget  them, 
and  we  would  fain  leave  the  memorial 
of  them  to  future  generations.  Their 
fame  belongs  to  Harvard ;  for  what  they 
learned  there  could  not  be  other  than 
noble,  inspiring,  manly.  Let  Harvard 
make  the  plan,  and  give  the  call,  and 
all  of  us,  firom  our  distant  homes  and 
according  to  our  ability,  ^1  offer  our 
gifhi  with  gladness.  Let  the  graduates 
who  have  leisure  and  taste  and  means, 
and  who  are  still  dwelling  under  the 
pleasant  shades  of  the  Cambridge  elms, 
come  together  and  take  up  the  matter 
while  love  and  gratitude  and  pride  are 
fresh. 
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WHO  IS  ROEBUCK? 


An  mqidriiig  American  mind)  seeking 
the  fioludon  of  this  momentous  question, 
would  naturally  turn  to  Appleton's  **  New 
Cyclopaedia,"  Vol.  XIV.,  page  181,  The 
inquiring  mind  would  be  enlightened  in  a 
somewhat  bewildering  manner  by  the  de- 
scription there  laid  down  oi&  little  animal, 
some  of  whose  qualities  are  thus  set  forth 
in  the  first  article  on  the  page  indicated 
above : — 

*^  RoKBUCX.    A  small  European  deer 

of  the  genus  Capreolus The  skuU 

has  a  very  small,  shallow  8ub(x>bital  pit, 
....  tear-bag  indistinct,  hoofs  narrow 
and  triangular The  color  in  sum- 
mer is  reddish  brown,  in  winter  olive,  with 
paler  shades ;  inside  of  the  ears  fulvous, 
and  a  black  spot  at  the  angles  of  the 

mouth It  is  about  four  feet  long. 

....  The  horns  are  used  for  knife-han- 
dles  They  congregate  in  small 

families,  but  not  in  herds.  ....  From 
their  strong  scent  they  are  easily  hunted ; 
though  they  frequently  eaet^  by  their 
speed,  doublings,  springing  to  cover,  and 
other  artifices.  ....  The  roebucks  are 
represented  in  North  America  by  the  Vir- 
ginia deer." 

Inquiring  mind,  not  wishing  for  re- 
searches in  the  direction  of  Natural  His- 
tory, albeit  the  subject  of  parallelisn)^  is 
a  somewhat  curious  study  and  in  special 
eases  infinitely  amusing,  passes  on  to  the 
next  article  in  the  Cyclopaedia. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  it  requires 
neither  fame  nor  greatness  to  excite  pub- 
lic curiosity.  A  notorious  crimin^d  or 
an  unusually  eccentric  lunatic  frequently 
gives  rise  to  a  larger  share  of  newspaper- 
comment  and  general  discussion  than  the 
wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  mankind.  It 
must  be  well  remembered  by  those  who 
have  read  Tom  Taylor's  Life  of  Hay- 
don  that  a  dwarf  was  attracting  thou- 
sands to  the  Egyptian  Hall  in  Piccadilly, 
London,  while  the  historical  painter,  stung 
to  madness  by  the  neglect  of  the  frivolous 


crowd,  committed  the  hideous  and  ghast- 
ly suicide  which  threw  a  tragic  darkness 
over  the  close  of  his  strange  and  troubled 
existence.  The  desperate  and  dangerous 
frequently  succeed  in  plaeiag  themselvet 
on  a  bad  eminence,  from  winch  they  are 
conspicuous  enough ;  and  if  to  be  talked 
of  and  pointed  at  be  the  sole  object  of 
their  ambition,  they  can,  of  oourse,  be 
congratulated  on  their  success.  Virtue 
may  sit  in  humble  and  obscure  usefulness 
at  a  thousand  quiet  fireades,  whfle  the 
work  of  the  incendiary  may  be  seen  to 
spread  widely,  and  the  tumult  of  his  mis- 
chief be  heard  from  afar.  And  so  any 
public  man  or  politician,  whose  taste  is  so 
morbidly  depraved  and  whose  aim  in  life 
is  so  debased  as  to  prefer  notcniety  to  hon- 
est, useful  service,  may  revel  in  the  ques- 
tionable enjoyment  of  being  the  especial 
theme  of  public  debate  and  private  con- 
versation. Hence  it  happens  that  so 
many  of  our  fellow-countrymen  are  at 
this  moment  asking  the  question  with 
which  we  head  these  pages, — **  Who  is 
Roebuck?" 

An  unhappy  culprit,  who  comlmied 
with  an  innocent  taste  for  green  peas  a 
thievish  method  of  acquiring  their  usu- 
al savory  accon^paniment,  is  reported  to 
have  been  addressed  by  an  English  judge 
in  the  following  felicitous  terms : — **  Prfc- 
oner  at  the  bar.  Providence  has  endow- 
ed you  with  health  and  strength,  instead 
of  which  you  go  about  the  country  steal- 
ing ducks."  Providence  has  endowed 
John  Arthur  Roebuck,  member  of  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  with  fair 
talents  and  some  power  of  speech,  insiead 
of  which  (to  use  the  accurate  judicial  el- 
lipsis) he  goes  about  uang  violent  and 
vulgar  words  of  menace  against  those 
who  have  never  oflTended  him,  and  scat- 
tering firebrands  as  if  there  were  no  gun- 
powder anywhere  to  ignite  and  explode. 
This  would  be  a  mean  and  mischievous 
occupation  for  the  dullest  man ;  but  for 
one  who  has  proved  by  his  very  failures 
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diat  he  18  not  devmd  of  intellect  or  ener- 
g3r,  it  18  a  moostKms  perrersion  of  mental 
gifts,  even  if  they  are  smalL 

A  portion  of  the  fiery  heat  of  his  nar 
tare  may  be  traced,  perhaps,  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  bom  at  Madras ;  but  as  on 
the  mother's  side  he  is  descended  from 
the  poet  Tickell,  the  friend  of  Addison,  it 
would  not  be  altogether  unreasonable  to 
have  expected  in  him  some  few  of  the 
amenities  of  the  liierm  humaniores.  He 
soon,  however,  exchanged  the  torrid 
scenes  €x£  Oriental  life  for  the  snows  of 
Canada,  where  he  received  his  educa- 
iaoa ;  and  when  we  remember  what  the 
bizarre  oddities  of  his  subsequent  career 
have  been,  it  might  be  interesting,  if  we 
had  the  materials  for  the  purpose,  to  in- 
quire what  that  education  was.  The  Brit- 
ish Provinces,  however,  were  not  deemed 
a  sufficiently  ample  theatre  of  action  for 
the  energy  of  the  capacious  soul  that 
dwelt  in  ^at  not  over-capacious  body ; 
and  so,  at  the  age  of  twenty -three,  he 
repaired  to  England  and  commenced  hb 
studies  for  the  profession  of  the  law. 

He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1882.  He 
had,  however,  by  no  means  paid  an  ex- 
clusive attention  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
or  his  success  in  his  profession  might  have 
been  greater,  and  the  world  might  have 
had  a  good  lawyer  instead  of  a  bad  pdi- 
tician.  The  period  of  his  Inner-Temple 
student- life  was  a  very  stirring  time  in 
England.  Old  principles  were  dying  out, 
and  wrestling  in  death-struggle  with  new- 
er and  wider  theories  of  human  liberty 
and  human  progress.  The  young  East- 
Indian  Canadian  rushed  with  natural  im- 
petuosity into  the  arena,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  reckless  and  noisy  debating^;lub 
spouters  <^  the  day.  In  speaking  of  the 
Reform  Bill  at  a  meeting  at  a  tavern  in 
London,  he  said,  that,  if  the  bill  did  not 
piass,  he  for  one  should  like  to  **  wade  the 
streets  of  the  capital  knee-deep  in  blood." 
It  was  consoling  to  reflect,  even  at  the 
time,  that  the  atrocious  aspiration  was 
mitigated  by  the  reflection  that  it  would 
not  require  a  deluge  of  gore  to  reach  the 
knees  of  such  a  Zacchieus  as  Roebuck. 
"^  Pretty  wicions  that  for  a  child  of  ax  1 " 


said  the  amiable  Mr.  Squeers  on  one  oc- 
casion ;  and  pretty  sanguinary  that,  say 
we,  for  a  rising  little  demagogue  of  thirty. 

As  England  was  at  that  time  in  a  seeth- 
ing ferment  of  excitement,  men  who  were 
unscrupulous  in  their  language  were  at 
a  premium  in  the  political  market,  and 
the  respectable  constituency  of  the  pleas- 
ant watering-place  of  Bath,  in  Somerset- 
shire, elected  the  fierce  little  man  as  their 
representative  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. This  was  a  great  start  in  life  for 
the  new-fledged  bairister,  and,  had  he 
moderated  his  overweening  vanity,  and 
studied  wisely,  and  with  some  self-abne- 
gation and  honest  adherence  to  party, 
he  might  have  risen  to  some  useful  po- 
sition, and  been  saved,  at  least,  firom 
the  indignity  of  fetching  and  carrying 
for  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  from 
the  impertinence  of  intruding  himself  in- 
to the  august  presence  of  Mr.  Kinglake's 
amiable  and  virtuous  firiend,  th^  Emperor 
of  France.  The  English  nation  might 
then  possibly  have  pointed  to  his  portrait 
in  their  historical  gallery  as  that  of  an  ef- 
ficient public  servant  who  had  deserved 
well  of  his  country,  and  he  might  have 
escaped  a  ludicrous  immortality  as  the 
Dog  Tear-'em,  in  the  recent  admirable 
sketch  in  "  Punch." 

But,  in  the  words  of  a  political  song, — 

"  There  werenH  no  such  lack 

For  John  A  Boebnck, 
And  he  thought  he  woald  teach  the  whole  na- 
tion 

That  the  Tories  were  fools, 

And  the  Whigs  only  tools, 
But  Roeback  was  England's  salvation.** 

And  he,  according  to  this  programme, 
set  himself  to  reform  the  Constitution 
and  protect  the  Colonies. 
*^  Kullias  addictuB  Jurare  in  verba  magistri,** 

he  was  an  eclectic  in  politics, — acknowl- 
edged no  leader,  had  himself  no  followers. 
A  chief  without  a  party,  an  aposUe  with- 
out disciples,  a  critic  without  the  merest 
ordinary  penetration,  a  cynic  whose  bit* 
temess  was  not  enlivened  by  wit  or  humor, 
a  spouter  whose  arguments,  when  he  had 
any,  were  usually  fomished  fix>m  the  mint, 
John  Arthur  Roebuck  was  for  many 
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years  that  impersonation  of  terrific  hon- 
esty, glaring  purity,  and  indignant  virtae, 
known  in  £nglish  politics  as  an  inde- 
pendent member  of  Parliament.  When 
party-spirit  riins  high,  and  many  party- 
men  are  disposed  to  be  unscmpulous  in 
the  measures  and  artifices  by  which  they 
win  or  retain  place  and  power,  such  a  po- 
sition, occupied  with  judgment  and  forti- 
fied by  modesty  and  good  sense,  is  a  most 
powerful  and  a  most  beneficent  one ;  bat 
it  is  useless  when  seized  on  by  one  whose 
obtrusive  egotism  and  more  than  femi- 
nine vanity  disqualify  him  for  any  serious 
or  permanent  influence  on  his  fellow-men. 
When  a  Pocket-Diogenes  rolls  his  little 
tub  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  com- 
plains that  everybody  is  standing  between 
him  and  the  sun, — why,  in  an  assembly 
of  educated  and  sediDble  men  the  sham 
is  soon  discovered,  the  pseudo-cynic  seen 
through,  and  his  afiected  misanthropy  de- 
servedly gains  for  him  uniyerBal  deriaon 
and  scorn.  Some  years  after  he  entered 
Parliament,  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  whom  he 
had  many  encounters,  in  which  he  was 
invariably  worsted,  made  the  House  roar 
with  laughter  by  taunting  Roebuck  with 
his  "  Sadler's  Wells  sarcasms  and  melo- 
dramatic malignities,'*  and  drew  a  most 
amusing  picture  of  him  as  "a  solitary 
sentinel  pacing  round  the  deserted  cita- 
del of  his  own  opinions." 
"  He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind 

Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below  " ; 
but  as  Mr.  Roebuck  has  done  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  his  only  chance  of  not 
being  utterly  forgotten,  instead  of  being 
feared  or  hated,  by  his  contemporaries, 
is  to  continue  his  work  of  mischief,  and 
merely  change  the  object  of  his  puny  at- 
tacks as  one  becomes  more  prominent 
than  another,  and  as  he  can  manage  to 
maintain  his  own  quasi -importance  by 
attaching  his  name  to  great  questions. 
He  had  no  special  dislike  for  this  conn- 
try;  so  far  fix)m  that,  he  adnured  and 
praised  us,  as  by  an  extract  from  one  of 
his  books  we  will  presently  prove ;  but 
mnce  he  has  become  a  self-appointed 
lackey,  has  donned  imperial  livery,  and 
as  a  volunteer  does  the  durty  work  of  des- 
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pots,  he  must  have  lost  all  sympathy  with 
and  all  regard  for  an  independent,  firee, 
and  brave  people.  We  hope  and  believe 
that  this  country  vastly  prefers  his  cen- 
sure to  his  praise,  and,  as  far  as  it  has 
leisure  at  the  present  crisis  for  any  seri- 
ous consideration  of  his  erratic  pranks, 
would  rather  have  his  enmity  than  his 
friendship.    Non  tali  auxilio! 

But  we  must  recur  to  his  inconsistent 
and  rather  uninteresting  career,  and  so 
satisfy,  and  pethaps  weary,  the  curiosity 
of  any  reader  who  is  still  disposed  to  aek 
the  momentous  question,  *'  Who  is  Roe- 
buck?" 

In  1885,  he  was  appmnted  the  agent 
—  the  paid  agent — of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly of  Lower  Canada,  during  the  dis- 
pute then  raging  between  the  Execu- 
tive Government  and  the  House  of  As- 
sembly. As  Englishmen  especially  plume 
themselves  on  the  fact  that  the  members 
of  their  legislative  bodies  are  unremuner- 
ated,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  this  exception  was  made  in 
John  Arthur's  favor.  As  a  precedent  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  it  has  not  been  follow- 
ed;  for  it  is  obvious  that  such  an  anange- 
ment,  however  advantageous  or  pleasant 
to  individual  members,  might  throw  grave 
suspicions  on  the  purity  of  public  men, 
and  introduce  a  wholesale  venality  into 
public  life.  If  such  a  system  is  permit- 
ted, any  foreign  monarch  or  any  fiireign 
government  may  secure  the  services  of  a 
British  senator  as  his  agent  and  repre^ 
sentative.  It  is  quite  appalling  to  think 
that  the  chivalrous  Earl  of  Derby  or  the 
conscientious  Mr.  Gladstone  should  be 
shocked  by  the  offer  of  a  handsome  an- 
nual salary  paid  quarterly,  (not  deduct- 
ing the  income-tax,)  made  by  the  King 
of  Dahomey  for  an  eloquent  defence  of 
his  humane  and  enlightened  rule,  or  by 
an  equally  munificent  donative  from  the 
famous  and  merry  monarch  of  the  Can- 
nibal Islands  for  the  support  of  hunself 
and  his  loyal  subjects  in  their  copious 
oonsomption  of  human  flesh.  We  should 
be  sorry  wantonly  to  raise  so  dreadful  a 
suspicion ;  but  if  British  M.  P.8  are  per- 
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mitted,  according  to  the  Roebuck  pre- 
cedent, to  be  PAID  agents,  why  has  not 
Southern  money  found  its  way  into  sen- 
atorial pockets  ?  Greedy  Mr.  Laird,  and 
unscrupulous,  money -loving  Mr.  Lind- 
say,* always  resdut^y  grubbing  for  the 
main  chance,  are  perhaps  sufficiently  paid 
by  indirect,  though  heavy  gains  in  riiip- 
building.  Needy  Mr.  Roebuck  may 
be  salaried  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
though  there  is  nothing  to  prove,  except 
his  own  open-mouthed  and  loud-tongued 
professions  of  purity,  that  he  is  not  ^^paid 
agent "  of  the  Confederate  Government. 
I^e  indulgence  of  the  evil  feelings  of 
maHoe  and  uncharitableness  may,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  recompense  him;  and 
to  him,  perhaps,  his  virtue  may  be  its 
own  reward.  But  if  paid  agencies  are 
not  permitted,  a  very  serious  suspicion 
fiistens  on  that  hard-mouthed,  rising  lord- 
ling,  Robert  Cecil,  son  of  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  and  one  of  the  most  active 
and  energetic  champions  of  the  slave- 
mongers  of  the  South.  The  young  lord, 
it  is  well  known,  stepped  down  from  the 
lofty  pedestal  of  a  bad  pedigree  to  marry 
the  &ir,  but  portionless  daughter  of  an 
English  judge ;  his  father  is  proverbially 
mean  and  stingy,  and  the  young  lord 
himself  proportionately  poor ;  and  in  the 
intervals  of  his  strenuous  advocacy  of 
the  claims  of  the  Rebels  to  European 
recognition  he  laudably  ekes  out  hb 
very  narrow  income  by  writing  articles 
for  the  London  newspapers  and  reviews ; 
and  rumor  says  that  he  communicates 
gossiping  letters,  full  of  pquant  and  sa- 
tirical sketches  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  two  or  three  of 
the  provincial  papers.   He  is  under  these 

*  Lindsay*s  &?ming,  plastic  sycophancy  is 
well  known  thia  side  the  water.  After  shrewd- 
ly filling  his  coffers  with  profits  from  North- 
ern bosiness-transactions,  he  now  turns  about, 
kicks  his  old  friends,  who  always  half  suspect- 
ed his  knavish  propensities,  bows,  cap  in  hand, 
to  visionary  cotton-bales,  and  hopes  to  torn 
some  honeet  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  by 
advocating  the  slave-drivers'  rebellion.  A 
''foors  gudgeon  "  will  surely  reward  his  labo- 
rious endeavors  for  Southern  gold,  that  article 
growing  beantifuUy  less  every  day. 


circumstances  peculiarly  open  to  suspi- 
cion. If  the  proceeding  in  question  is  a 
usual  one,  why  does  he  not  openly  avow 
it  ?  If  it  is  unusual  or  improper,  why 
does  he  not  deny  the  soft  impeachment 
so  much  credited  both  in  this  country 
and  in  his  own  ?  It  is  really  refreshing 
to  contemplate,  that  Roebuck,  after  be- 
ing the  paid  agent  of  the  Canadian  House 
of  Assembly,  should  have  become  such  a 
purist  as  to  drag  poor  Mr.  Isaac  Butt 
before  the  notice  of  the  Commons,  and 
scream  for  censure  on  him  on  a  mere 
suspicion  that  he  had  touched  the  yellow 
and  handsome  gold  coins  of  one  of  the 
innumerable  Indian  princes  and  rajahs 
who  come  to  England  with  complaints 
of  grievances,  sometimes  real,  and  some- 
times fictitious,  against  the  British  Gov- 
ernment 

During  the  period  of  the  "  paid  agen- 
cy" Roebuck  was  tolerably  industrious 
with  his  pen ;  but  in  literature  and  jour- 
nalism he  proved  his  utter  incapacity  for 
joining  in  any  combined  action.  Such 
was  his  dogged  self-assertion  and  indom- 
itable egotism  that  none  of  the  ordinary 
channels  would  answer  his  purpose ;  and 
so  he  issued  a  series  of  political  papers, 
entitled  '<  Pamphlets  for  the  People,"  to 
which  the  curious  may  sometimes  refer, 
but  which  have  now  lost  all  their  signifi- 
cance and  interest.  His  quarrels  with 
editors  and  publishers  were  notorious; 
and  an  altercation  with  Mr.  Black,  the 
well-known  editor  of  the  **  Morning 
Chronide,"  eventuated  in  a  duel  so  blood- 
less as  to  be  ridiculous.  David's  pebble 
did  not  reach  Groliath,  and  Goliath  was 
equally  merciful  to  David.  In  these 
pamphlets  he  violently  assailed  the  whole 
body  of  editors,  sub -editors,  reporters, 
etc.,  of  most  of  the  papers  of  any  note. 
And  the  more  accustomed  he  became 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  greater 
liberties  did  he  take  with  the  conven- 
tional fairness  and  courtesy  of  debate. 
His  personality  and  scurrility  were  so  in- 
discriminating  and  excessive  that  he  was 
perhaps  at  this  time  the  most  unpopular 
member  of  the  House. 

In  1837  he  lost  his  election  for  Bath, 
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but  was  reelected  in  1841.  In  a  subae* 
quent  content  at  3ath  he  was  successfully 
opposed  by  Lord  Ashley,  the  present  Earl 
of  Shaftesbitry.  On  this  occasion  he  ex- 
hibited even  more  than  his  usual  bad  tem- 
per and  bad  taste.  He  declined  to  ac^ 
cept  Lord  Ashley's  proffered  hand ;  and 
in  the  chagrin  and  vexation  occasioned  by 
unexpected  defeat  he  uttered  a  rabid  in- 
vective against  the  Non-Conformist  min- 
isters of  the  place,  to  whose  influence  he 
rightly  attributed  his  rival's  success.  Lord 
Ashley  was  a  well-known  philanthropist, 
and  his  consistent  support  and  patronage 
of  many  religious  and  charitable  societies 
had  naturally  given  him  populari^  among 
the  Protestant  clergy  of  all  denominations, 
—  a  popularity  heightened  in  the  case  of 
the  Evangelical  and  Calvinistic  ministers 
by  his  Lordship's  strict  Sabbatarianism 
and  his  belief  in  cold  dinners  on  Sunday. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Roebuck  was 
openly  accused  of  private  professions  of 
skepticism  in  matters  of  religion ;  and  this 
report,  80  dangerous  to  the  repute  of  any 
public  man  in  England,  (where  theology 
and  politics  so  frequently  cross  each  oth- 
er,) considerably  dama^d  his  chance  of 
success.  Lord  Ashley,  however,  was  in 
no  way  responsible  for  the  rumor;  and 
the  difference  between  the  conduct  of 
the  two  during  the  contest  was  this,  tiiat 
Lord  Ashley  behaved  like  a  gentleman 
and  Mr.  Roebuck  did  not 

During  his  retirement  into  private  life, 
after  this  defeat  in  1847,  he  wrote  his 
work  entitled  "  The  History  of  the  Whig 
Ministry  of  ISSO,"  —  a  book  in  the  prep- 
aration of  which  he  is  said  to  have  receiv- 
ed considerable  and  valuable  assistance 
from  no  less  a  person  than  Lord  Brough- 
am. Despite  the  aid  that  he  received,  it 
is  amusing  to  find  in  his  preface  a  chaz^ 
acteristic  vaunting  of  his  entire  difference 
with  Lord  Brougham  about  the  charac- 
ter of  King  William  IV.  **  Lord  Brough- 
am," he  writes,  "is  accustomed  to  de- 
scribe William  IV.  as  frank,  just,  and 
strsughtforward.  We  betieve  him  to  have 
been  very  weak  and  very  false,  a  finish- 
ed dissembler,  and  always  bitterly  hostile 
to  the  Whig  Ministry  and  their  great 


measure  of  Reform.''  This  is  Roebuck  all 
over.  He  would  infinitely  rather  aigae 
that  white  was  black  than  qtdetly  coin- 
cide in  any  generally  received  opinion. 

While  on  the  subject  of  his  writings,  we 
will  mention  the  book  in  which  he  vouch- 
safed to  praise  those  whom  he  now  so 
elaborately  vilifies.  In  1849  he  publish- 
ed an  octavo  volume  of  two  hundred  and 
forty-eight  pages  on  "  The  Colonies  of 
England."  Speaking  (page  84)  of  the 
vast  and  rapid  progress  made  by  this 
country,  he  says:  — 

"  We  are  led  to  inquire  by  what  ma- 
chinery, by  what  fiivoring  circumstances, 
such  a  result  has  been  brought  abont 
The  people,  be  it  remarked,  are  the 
same  as  ourselves, —- the  original  Thir- 
teen States  were  the  work  of  English- 
men. English  heads,  English  hearts, 
English  hands  brought  those  new  com- 
munities into  existence.  No  longer  con- 
nected by  government  with  us,  they  nev- 
ertheless retained  the  characteristics  of 
the  race  fixun  which  they  sprang,  and 
proceeding  in  the  great  work  to  which 
they  were  destined,  they  strode  across 
the  continent,  the  fairest  portion  of  which 
they  could  now  call  their  own.  In  plant- 
ing new  settlements  they  were  aided  by 
our  own  people, — the  very  elements  otU 
of  tohich  we  endeavor  to  frame  colonietf 
and  trith  which  we  do  produce  sickly^ 
miserable  communitie$  that  can  ordy  he 
said  to  exist,  and  to  linger  on  in  a  sort  {(f 
half-Ufe^  without  the  spirit  of  a  young,  or 
the  amenities  and  polish  of  an  old  com- 
munity, and,  above  all,  wUhout  any  spir- 
it  of  independence  " 

Again,  speaking  of  colonization  in  this 
country  as  opposed  to  Canada  and  other 
English  colonies,  he  writes  (page  88) :  — 

"  Certain  adventurous  persons,  the  '  pi- 
oneers '  of  civilization,  wishing  to  make 
new  settlements  beyond  the  boundaries 
<^  Pennsylvania  and  V ii^nia,  upon  wild 
lands  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
made  formal  application  to  the  Grovexn- 
ment  of  the  United  States  at  Washing- 
ton, who,  being  bound  to  afford  all  pos- 
sible facility,  thereupon  take  steps  to 
have  the  land  surveyed  and  laid  out 
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into  counties,  townships,  parislies.  The 
roads  are  also  indicated,  and  at  once  the 
law  exists ;  and  security,  guarantied  by 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  im- 
mediately follows,  both  ibr  person  and 
property ;  and  all  the  machinery  known 
to  the  Common  Law,  and  needed  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  security,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law's  decrees,  is  at  once 
adopted.  A  municipal  authority  comee 
into  existence ;  a  court-house,  a  jail,  a 
school-room,  arise  in  the  wilderness ;  and 
although  these  buildings  be  humble,  and 
the  men  who  exercise  authority  in  them 
may  appear  to  be  in  some  degree  rude, 
yet  is  the  law  there  in  all  its  useful  maj- 
esty. To  it  a  reverent  obedience  is  ren- 
dered ;  and  the  plain  magistrate,  who,  in 
a  hunter's  frock,  may,  in  ihe  name  of 
the  United  States,  pronounce  the  law's 
decree,  commands  an  obedience  as  con^ 
plete  and  sincere  as  that  which  is  paid  to 
the  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Washington,  or  to  the  ermined  judge 
who  presides  in  the  (ourts  of  our  Lady 
the  Queen  in  Westminster  Hall." 

This  in  1849 ;  but  what  a  very  differ- 
ent tone  has  he  thought  fit  to  adopt  now ! 
Was  any  agency  then  expected  which 
has  not  been  forthcoming  ?  Or,  having 
degenerated  from  being  a  supporter  of 
liberal  opinions  in  his  youth  to  being  the 
fond  and  fatuous  admirer  of  autocrats  in 
his  old  age,  does  he  think  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  firm  friend  of 
Austrian  despotism  should  be  the  malig- 
nant assailant  of  the  Gk)vemment  and 
people  of  the  United  States  ?  The  man 
is  consistent  in  nothing  but  his  spiteful 
▼indictivcness  and  love  of  mischiefl  He 
is  now  the  general  object  of  deserved 
ridicule  and  contempt  for  his  flunky- 
istic  attendance  at  the  Tuileries.  At 
the  time  of  Louis  Napoleon's  visit  to  Lon- 
don, Roebuck  raved  and  ranted  about  his 
'*  perjured  lips  having  kissed  the  Queen 
of  England." 

He  has,  on  some  occasions,  put  himself 
prominently  forward,  aind  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  himself  an  influential  member 
of  Parliament  He  moved  the  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  Whig  Grovemment  in 
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1850,  when  the  great  debate  ensued  in 
which  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  his 
last  speech,  and  they  were  kept  in  office 
by  a  poetical  majority  of  nine.  But  the 
speech  with  which  Roebuck  introduced 
the  motion  was  entirely  eclipsed  by  the 
magnificent  declamation  of  Sir  Alexander 
Cockbum,  the  present  Lord-Chief-Justice 
of  England.  On  another  great  occasion, 
in  January,  1855,  he  brought  forward  in 
the  House  of  Commons  a  motion  for  inqui- 
ry into  the  conduct  of  the  Crimean  War. 
Lord  Aberdeen's  Government  was  defeat- 
ed by  an  immense  majority,  and,  of  course, 
resigned.  Mr.  Roebuck  was  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Inquiry ;  but  the  caH- 
net  that  came  in  discreetly  declined  to 
give  him  any  official  post  in  their  ranks. 
They  knew  too  well  the  terrible  uncer- 
tainty and  inconsistency  of  the  man's  con- 
duct. They  could  place  no  reliance  ei- 
ther on  his  temper  or  his  discretion.  Li 
1855  he  was  one  of  the  numerous  can- 
didates for  the  chairmanship  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Board  of  Works,  but  failed  to 
inspire  the  electors  with  any  confidence 
in  his  capacity  for  the  post  In  the  fol- 
lowing year'  he  became  the  chairman 
of  the  Adnunistrative  Reform  Associa- 
tion, and  although  the  league  had  at  first 
been  highly  successful,  and  aided  much  in 
awaking  public  attention  to  the  miscar- 
riages and  mismanagement  in  the  Cri- 
mea, yet,  under  this  fatal  presidency,  it 
became  speedily  and  ingloriously  defunct 
This  was  his  last  great  failure,  before  ab- 
dicating all  his  early  liberal  principles. 
He  has  of  late  years  endeavored  to  solace 
himself  for  the  now  irretrievable  blun- 
ders of  his  career  by  an  exaggerated  in- 
dulgence in  hiB  idiosyncratic  wayward- 
ness, paradox,  and  eccentricity.  He  is 
proud  of  being  considered  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  rath- 
er pleased  than  otherwise  at  being  assail- 
ed on  this  account  He  affects  the  socie- 
ty and  friendship  of  conservative  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  has 
become  tolerant  of  lords.  He  may  be 
seen  sitting  next  to  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
indulging  in  ill-natured  jocosities,  from 
which  his  Lordship  probably  borrows  when 
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he  indites  ill-natured  articles  for  the  mis- 
guided ^  Saturday  Beview."  *  He  hates 
the  Manchester  school  of  politicians,  be- 
canse  their  liberality  and  tiieir  sympathy 
with  the  cause  of  freedom  and  dvilizalaon 
in  this  coantry  remind  Boebnck  of  his 
own  deflection  from  the  right  path. 

His  private  tindertakings  have  not  been 
more  fortunate  than  his  public  acts.  He 
was  chabrman  of  a  bank,  which  was  un- 
successful, to  say  the  least  of  it  He  has 
been  connected  with  other  enterprises, 
which  soon  courted  and  obtained  fail- 
are. 

What  he  has  recently  said  and  done 
in  reference  to  this  country  is  too  frerii 
in  our  memories  to  require  that  we  should 
recite  or  recapitulate  it  here.  His  past  ca- 
reer, as  we  have  reviewed  it,  may  account 
for  the  now  intolerable  acerbity  of  tem- 
per and  the  ludicrous  vanity  which  dis- 
grace him.  Never  was  a  Nemesis  more 
just  than  that  which  has  for  the  present 
conngned  him  to  a  melancholy  obscurity. 
The  political  extinguisher  has  certainly 
dropped  upon  his  head,  and  this  burning 
and  shining  light  has  gone  out  with  an 
unpleasant  odor  into  utter  darkness. 

In  summing  up  his  character,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  excessive  vanity  is  his  beset- 
ting sin.  He  is  not  too  clever  or  too 
honest  to  act  in  union  with  other  people, 
but  he  is  too  vain.  He  is  by  no  means 
too  good  for  the  rest  of  the  world ;  but 
he  IS  too  conceited  and  self-opinionated 
to  condescend  to  cooperate  with  them. 
As,  at  some  of  the  minor  theatres,  a  sin- 
gle actor  may  play  an  army,  so,  in  the 
House  of  Ckmimons,  Roebuck  is  a  host  in 
himself, — is  his  own  party,  and  leads  it 
His  occasional  popularity  in  his  own  coun- 
try is  due  to  the  fact,  that,  in  his  own 
character,  he,  to  a  certain  extent,  repre- 

*  This  joomal  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander James  Bereafbrd  Beresford  •  Hope,  (we 
dare  not  omit  any  portion  of  this  august  name,) 
who  has  ample  means  to  enlist  the  talents  of 
reckless,  "  smart "  young  men  in  search  of  em- 
•ployment  for  any  work  he  may  require,  no  mat- 
ter how  unprincipled  the  job  in  hand. 


sents  and  crystallizes  a  few  of  the  good 
and  many  of  the  bad  qualities  of  Eng- 
lishmen. He  has  their  courage  and  au- 
dacity, their  independence  and  pride, 
their  generally  defiant  front  to  the  rest 
of  the  world;  but  he  is  also  vain,  obsti- 
nate, bigoted,  prejudiced,  narrow  in  his 
views,  and  boastftil  in  his  language.  Hn 
vulgar  swagger,  fer  instance,  about  the 
navy  swee^mig  the  seas,  would  have  been 
condemned  here,  if  it  had  been  addressed 
by  the  most  violent  of  demagogues  to  the 
most  ignorant  of  Irish  mobs. 

We  have  heard  him  speak  in  the  House 
a£  Commons  in  his  palmier  days,  before 
he  was  as  decrepit  in  mind  as  he  is 
in  body.  He  had  great  fluency,  some 
power  of  invective,  and  a  vast  stock 
of  assurance.  We  listened  to  him  upon 
one  occanon,  when,  without  the  slightest 
provocation,  he  used  the  most  undignified 
personalities  to  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
— to  which  Sir  Robert,  very  wisely,  nev- 
er replied. 

We  cannot  say  4^hat  we  feel  any  pro- 
found interest  as  to  his  future.  He  has 
compared  himself  to  a  dog, — but,  on  be- 
half of  that  fiuthful  and  valued  compan- 
ion of  man,  we  protest  against  the  sinul- 
itude.  He  has  the  kind  of  pugnacity 
which  prompts  a  cur  or  a  puppy  to  at- 
tack a  Newfoundland  or  a  mastifi*.  He 
has  not  the  fidelity  and  many  other  good 
qualities  of  the  canine  race.  At  any  rate, 
he  has  become  a  mischievous  dog,  —  and 
a  dull  dog,  —  and  will  soon  be  a  "  sad 
dog." 

We  would  venture  to  suggest,  that  he 
should  at  once  be  nused  to  the  peerage, 
under  the  title  of  Baron  Tear-'em.  He 
might  then  aid  the  good  cause  of  the 
slave-mongers  of  the  South,  and  act  in 
unison  with  that  just,  generous,  moral,  and 
virtuous  nobleman,  the  Marquis  of  Clan- 
ricarde. 

We  ought  to  apologize  to  our  readers 
for  so  lengthy  an  account  of  so  unde- 
serving a  person,  —  but,  at  any  rate,  they 
ought  by  this  time  to  know  '*Who  is 
Roebuck?" 
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REVIEWS  AND  LITERARY  NOTICES- 


Six  Month  im  the  Federal  Statm.  By  Ed- 
WABD  DioBT.  In  Two  Volumes.  Lon- 
don and  Cambridge :  MHcmHlan  &  Co. 

This  k  ft  Terj^isnlJaMnilif  book.  Wba^ 
efrer  exoeUenoe  of  oomraendation  belongs 
to  the  a^JeetiTe  we  have  Italidxed  must 
be  awacded  to  Mr.  Dicey.  And  it  is  ill- 
ad^ited  to  the  manu&otores  of  most  Brit^ 
ish  tonristS'Who  have  preceded  him.  For, 
to  make  no  mention  of  the  rulgar  bnilbon* 
eries  of  Bnnn  or  G^ttan,  we  hold  that 
neither  the  exalted  and  irrepressible  prosi- 
neas  of  Dr.  Charles  Mackay,  nor  the  clever- 
ish  magic -bntem  pictures  of  that  good- 
natured  book-maker,  Mr.  Anthony  Trol- 
lope,  would  be  perfectly  fitted  with  this  po« 
lite  addition.  It  is  no  mean  praise  to  say 
that  the  word  gentUmambf  naturally  applies 
itself  to  a  traveller's  work.  And  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  allow  that  the  mig<»ity  of  Aroer^ 
leans  who  have  printed  their  impressions 
of  a  scamper  over  Europe  have  ikilen  as 
hopelessly  below  it  as  a  few  have  risen  fiir 
sboTC  it  Some  word  of  deeper  meaning 
must  characterise  the  sterling  sentencee 
of  "EogBsh  Tiaita'S*  some  epithet  of 
more  rare  and  subtUe  significance  is  sng^ 
gested  l^  those  exquisitely  painted  scenes 
of  fi>reiga  life  with  which  Hawthorne  is 
even  now  adorning  the  pages  of  the  "At- 
lantic" But  after  the  manner  in  which 
snch  a  well-informed,  modest,  humane  man 
as  we  would  emphatically  credit  as  an 
American  gentleman  might  speak  of  six 
months  in  England,  so  has  Mr.  Dicey  spokp 
en  of  his  six  months  in  the  Federal  States. 

And,  at  this  present  time,  iSur  better  than 
all  curious  delineations  or  "  stereographic  " 
descriptions  are  the  sober  testimonies  con- 
cerning us  which  Mr.  Dicey  oflfers  to  his 
countrymen.  To  such  loyal  Americans 
as  these  volumes  may  reach  they  will  give 
a  heart  not  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Russell's 
pictorial  neutrality,  in  the  dashing  efibcts 
of  popular  Mr.  Trollope,  nor  even — mak- 
ing all  allowance  for  the  sanative  influence 
of  counter-irritation  — in  the  weekly  ma- 
lignity of  that  er-Moral  Minstrel  whom 
the  London  ''  Times  "  has  sent  to  the  aid 
of  our  insurgent  sUve-masters.  For,  in- 
stead of  gloating  over  objections  and  pick- 
ing out  what  petty  enigmas  may  not  be 


readily  soluble,  Mr.  Dicey  has  a  manly, 
English  way  of  accepting  the  preponder- 
ant evidence  concerning  the  crisis  he  came 
to  stu4y.  He  seldom  gets  entangled  in 
trivial  events,  but  knows  how  to  use  them 
as  illustrations  of  great  events.  It  is  real- 
ly refreshing  to  meet  with  a  British  trav- 
eller who  is  so  happily  delivered  fi>om  tlie 
haunting  consciousness  of  a  personal  iden- 
tity. The  reader  is  not  called  upon  to  be- 
moan the  tribulations  of  temperance-tav- 
erns, the  hardships  of  indiacriminate  rail- 
road-carriages, nor  the  rapacity  of  New- 
Tork  hackmen.  There  is  scarcely  an  of- 
fence against  good  taste  or  good  feeling  in 
Mr.  Dicey 't  volumes ;  and  whatever  Amer- 
ican homes  may  have  been  opened  to  him 
woi^ld  doubtiess  reopen  fiur  more  readily 
than  to  most  publishing  tourists  from  the 
mother-land. 

Mr.  Dicey  clearly  exhibits  the  bearing 
of  the  Rebellion  upon  the  fate  of  the  ser- 
vile population  of  tiie  South,  and  confesses 
that  his  deep  sympathy  with  the  Federal 
cause  came  from  the  conviction  that  the 
supremacy  or  overthrow  of  Slavery  was 
faitimately  connected  with  the  success  or 
feilure  of  Secesalon.  In  acknowledging 
the  necessity  that  was  upon  loyal  Ameri- 
cans of  defending  the  fundamental  law  of 
their  society,  he  is  not  disposed  to  adopt 
the  lamentation  of  some  of  our  foreign  well- 
wishers  who  are  troubled  by  the  fear  of' a 
military  despotism  in  the  Free  States.  He 
has  the  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the  gen- 
ius and  development  of  tiie  graduates  of 
Northern  school-houses  are  totally  oppos- 
ed to  a  military  rule.  Mr.  Dicey  oordial- 
\y  recognises  the  democratic  idea  which 
sanctifies  our  convulsion,  and  displays  a 
careful  observation  in  noting  ''the  self- 
restraint^  the  moderation,  and  the  patience 
of  the  American  people  in  the  conduct  of 
the  people's  war."  He  is  not  over-disturb- 
ed because  this  same  people  loved  law  and 
order  more  than  fi'eedom  itself,  and  with 
few  murmurs  committed  high  principles 
to  the  championship  of  whatever  petty 
men  liappened  to  represent  them.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  best  sayings  he  seports 
is  that  of  an  old  Polish  exile,  who  congrat- 
ulates himself  that  there  will  be  no  sav- 
iours of  society,  no  fiithers  of  their  conn- 
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try,  to  be  prorided  for  when  the  wmr  is 
oyer. 

Throughout  these  two  yolunies  British 
readers  may  discern  something  more  than 
the  harren  ihcts  of  our  struggle :  they  may 
catch  glimpses  of  its  energy  and  move- 
ment; they  may  see  it  as  reflected  from 
the  most  generous  American  minds.  For 
it  seems  to  have  been  Mr.  Dicey's  good 
fortune  in  this  country  to  have  gained  ad- 
mission to  the  society  of  men  and  women 
Of  high  intelligence,  in  whom  the  religious 
sentiment  was  living  and  powerful ;  and 
he  appears  to  estimate  the  Aill  weight  of 
testimony  such  persons  ofibred  in  sending 
their  loved  ones  to  Virginia  to  &11  beneath 
the  rifle  of  some  Southern  boor.  It  is  this 
silent  public  opinion  of  the  North  which 
our  foreign  critics  have  generally  fiuled  to 
comprehend.  They  have  been  *so  long  ac- 
customed to  parody  the  rhetorical  elation 
of  our  third-rate  political  speakers,  and  to 
represent  this  as  a  universal  American 
characteristic,  that  they  signally  failed  to 
estimate  the  genuine  emotion  with  which 
it  is  never  connected.  When  the  cherish- 
ed barbarism  of  slaveholders  arose  and 
threatened  our  Western  civilization,  those 
who  most  felt  and  have  best  wrought  fbr 
their  country  were  cautious  in  their  speech. 
They  knew  that  the  principle  underlying 
the  struggle  must  submit  itself  to  the 
checks  and  counter-checks  of  constitution- 
al law.  While  the  fire  of  liberty  burned 
at  the  heart  of  dtixens  of  abiding  loyalty, 
it  seemed  best,  that,  like  the  Psalmist,  they 
should  hold  their  peace  even  from  good 
words.  Many  thought  it  an  act  of  neces- 
sary self-restraint  to  dwell  only  upon  the 
Union  as  a  symbol  of  that  universal  free- 
dom which  they  felt  the  Union  must  final- 
ly represent.  The  dread  of  overleaping 
the  restraints  of  law,  which,  perchance,  has 
prolonged  the  conflict,  has  been  most  cred- 
itable to  the  genuine  democracy  we  have 
represented.  We  are  proud  to  remember 
many  intelligent  soldiers  who  used  no  Ian- . 
guage  of  passionate  denunciation  towards 
the  guilty  institution  which  called  them 
to  the  field,  yet  who  knew  the  end  when 
they  gave  their  lives  to  a  cause  utterly  an- 
tagonistic to  its  despotic  claims. 

By  the  representations  of  Secessionists 
encountered  in  the  Free  States,  as  well  as 
from  disloyal  newspapers  which  the  *'  Lin- 
coln despotism  "  never  sought  to  suppress, 
Mr.  Dioey  was  convinced  that  the  sole 


purpose  of  the  Rebellion  was  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  vast  regions  which  Ue  west  of 
•the  Mississippi,  wherein  to  establish  Slave 
Stetes  and  Territories.  "  The  North,"  he 
dechtfes,  ''is  fighting  against,  the  South  is 
fighting  for,  the  x>ower  of  extending  sla- 
very across  the  American  continent ;  and  if 
this  was  all  that  could  be  said,  it  is  clear 
on  which  side  must  be  the  sympafliies  of 
any  one  who  really  and  honestly  believes 
that  slavery  is  an  evil  and  a  sin."  But  it 
is  not  here  that  Mr.  Dioey  rests  the  case 
of  the  North  as  appealing  to  the  Christian 
sentiment  of  the  world.  He  shows  that 
the  inexorable  logic  of  fiuits  must  work 
the  overthrow  of  slaveiy  where  it  now  ex- 
ists. The  suppression  of  the  slave-trade, 
the  recognition  of  Hayti,  abolition  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  finally  the  Proc- 
lamation of  January  have  one  tendency 
and  can  hare  but  one  result  We  state 
these  views  as  one  more  confirmation  of 
the  fiu^  that,  whether  agreeable  to  us  or 
not,  the  sympathies  of  liberal  men  in  Eu- 
rope are  to  be  had  on  the  sole  ground  that 
OUTS  is  an  anti-slavery  war. 

Mr.  Dicey's  predilections  lead  him  to 
make  a  generous,  although  discriminat- 
ing, estimate  of  those  men  who,  in  time 
past,  baye  endeavored  to  serve  their  coun- 
try by  leaving  the  level  commonplaces 
of  respectable  citizenship.  It  is  no  slight 
praise  to  say  that  his  chapter  upon  the 
New-England  Abolitionists  is  dear  and 
just  Their  points  of  disagreement  with 
the  Republican  party  are  stated  with  no 
common  accuracy.  Careful  sentences  give 
the  precise  position  of  Garrison  and  his  ad- 
herents :  the  intrinsic  essence  of  the  move- 
ment of  these  reformers  is  divested  of  the 
subordinate  and  trivial  flu^  so  often  put 
Ibrward  to  misrepresent  it  Although  Mr. 
Dicey  endeavors  not  to  commit  himself 
upon  the  vital  diflbrences  in  the  agitation 
of  anti- slavery  sentiments  by  the  Aboli- 
tionists and  by  the  Republican  party,  it  is 
yetj  evident  that  he  inclines  to  the  belief 
tliat  the  former,  in  tlieir  advocacy  of  dis- 
union, acted  not  from  a  perverse  and  fii- 
natical  phikisophy,  but  from  the  logical 
compulsions  of  a  critical  understanding, 
stimulated  by  an  intense  conviction  of  the 
national  sin. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  upon  Mr.  Dioey  ^s 
views  of  the  war,  and  of  the  great  moral 
question  with  which  it  is  connected,  be- 
cause these  portions  of  his  yolumes  are 
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moftt  pertinent  to  at,  as  well  m  creditabia 
to  him.  His  sketches  of  public  characters 
are  good  common -sense  grasps  at  them, 
which  generally  get  their  externals,  and  oc- 
casionally something  more.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  President  is  ibrcihle,  though  a 
little  too  gnqihic  for  perfect  courtesy.  Ca- 
leb Gushing  impresses  the  trareller  as  one 
of  the  ablest  of  our  public  men,  and  Wen- 
dell Phillips  as  by  fiur  the  most  eloquent 
speaker  he  ever  heard.  General  Butler, 
howeyer,  is  not  to  Mr.  Dicey's  taste.  In- 
deed, he  is  hardly  behind  the  "  Saturday 
Review"  in  the  terrible  epithets  he  be< 
stows  upon  the  man  who  he  acknowl- 
edges "  was  associated  with  the  grandest 
triumph  of  the  Federal  arms,  and  by  some 
means  or  other  preserved  New  Orleans  to 
the  Union  with  but  little  cost  of  either  men 
or  money."  It  is  rather  late  to  renew  dis- 
cussion about  the  notorious  order  relating 
to  the  women  of  the  subjected  city.  But 
Mr.  Dicey  chooses  to  express  his  belief  in 
an  infiunous  intention  of  General  Butler  at 
the  time  of  its  issue,  —  though  he  declares 
that  "  the  strictest  care  was  taken  lest  the 
order  should  be  abused,"  and  that  the 
"  Southern  ladies  [?]  were  grossly  insult- 
ing in  their  behavior  to  the  Union  soldiers, 
nsing  language  and  getiuret  which,  iu  a  dty 
occupied  by  troops  of  any  other  nation, 
would  have  subjected  them,  without  or<Ur$, 
to  the  coarsest  retaliation."  To  wliich  we 
have  only  to  reply,  that  General  Butler  may 
be  ft  villain,  but  that  he  is  certainly  not  a 
fool.  Nobody  doubts  that  lie  has  military 
or  civil  aspirations  for  the  future,  and,  for 
such  ends,  if  for  nothing  else,  wishes  the 
approbation  of  h is  loyal  countrymen.  Now 
Mr.  Dicey  testifies  to  "  Uie  almost  morbid 
sentiment  of  Americans  in  the  Free  States 
with  regard  to  women  " :  he  tells  us  that 
"  it  renders  them  ridiculously  susceptible 
to  fomale  influences";  also,  that  this  same 
"sentiment"  among  us  "protects  women 
from  the  natural  consequences  of  their  own 
misconduct."  These  characteristics  of  his 
countrymen  are  just  as  familiar  to  General 
BuUer  as  they  are  patent  to  Mr.  Dicey ; 
and  we  hold  it  to  be  simply  incredible  that 
one  who  is  at  least  a  very  shrewd  politi- 
cian used  language  which  he  intended  should 
convey  a  meaning  that  must  necessarily 
ocmngn  his  future  career  to  privacy  and 
in&mj.  It  is  perhaps  not  wonderful  that 
men  who  have  deluged  their  country  in 
bloody  to  propagate  a  system  which  con- 


signs unborn  millions  to  enforced  harlotry, 
should  put  an  evil  Interpretation  upon  the 
indignant  stigma  applied  to  aeU  which,  in 
civilized  States,  come  from  one  class  of 
women,  and  are  designed  for  one  purpose. 
Neither  is  it  very  astonishing  that  such 
persons  as  have  been  employed  to  pump 
the  New* York  sewers  into  the  doaea  max* 
ima  which  sets  towards  us  from  Frinting- 
Hoose  Square  should  share  the  sensitive 
chastity  of  the  shive-masters  whose  work 
they  are  put  to  do.  But  it  is  passing 
sti-ange  that  a  gentieman  so  fiur  and  rea* 
sonable  as  Mr.  Dicey,  one  so  appreciative 
of  the  moral  tone  wliich  Northern  society 
demands  of  its  representatives,  should  join 
in  an  accusation  whose  absurdity  is  only 
lost  in  its  infinite  office. 

There  are  small  inaccuracies,  as  well 
as  occasional  instances  of  carelessness  or 
repetition,  in  these  volumes,  which,  had 
circumstances  allowed  time  for  revision, 
might  have  been  avoided.  It  would  re- 
quire the  "  Pathfinder  "  himself  to  discover 
''Fremont  Street"  in  the  dty  where  we 
write;  the  "Courier"  is  nsC  "the  most 
largely  circulated  of  any  Boston  paper" ; 
and  our  Ex-Mayor  "  Whiteman  "  requirea 
no  fltnciful  orthography  to  free  his  name 
from  the  obloquy  of  an  over>devotion  to 
the  interests  of  colored  dtixens.  These  are 
local  illustrations  of  mistakes  which  are  ex- 
cusable in  view  of  the  commendable  expe- 
dition with  which  the  work  was  issued,  — 
for,  in  the  late  crisis  of  our  affiurs,  an  Eng- 
lishman who  had  any  good  words  to  give 
us  fulfilled  the  proverb  by  giving  twice  in 
giving  quickly.  But,  whatever  trifling  de- 
tails might  be  subjected  to  criticism,  the 
total  impression  of  what  Mr.  Dicey  has 
written  bears  honorable  testimony  to  the 
accuracy  of  his  observation,  as  well  as  to 
his  powers  of  comparison  and  judgment. 

As  has  been  ahready  remarked,  we  can- 
not be  blind  to  the  fi&ct  that  our  only  sup- 
porters in  England  are  those  men  who  rec- 
ognise at  the  heart  of  our  contest  that 
genuine  prhiciple  of  Liber^  which  is  not 
to  be  limited  to  caste  or  to  race.  And  it 
is  only  by  hastening  to  justify  their  confi- 
dence that  we  can  win  to  our  cause  tho 
great  people  they  address.  If  we  cannot 
gain  the  national  sympathy  of  Eng^d, 
we  must  do  without  the  true  sympathy  of 
any  nation.  It  was,  indeed,  remarked  by 
De  Tooqueville,  that,  "  in  the  eyes  of  the 
English,  the  cause  which  is  most  useM  to 
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England  is  always  the  cause  of  joatioe." 
But  the  rare  insight  of  the  philosopher  as- 
signs the  phenomenon,  not  to  a  political 
BiachiaTelism,  but  to  a  "laudable  desire 
to  connect  the  actions  of  one's  country 
with  something  more  stable  than  inter- 
est." The  EngUsh  have  a  peculiar  gift 
of  fixing  their  whole  attention  upon  cer- 
tain traits  or  single  circumstances  which 
they  de«re  to  see.  We  doubt  not  that  a 
portion  of  their  sympathy  with  the  energy 
and  endurance  of  those  in  arms  against 
their  country  is  estimable  according  to  its 
light  But  as  the  dignity  of  our  mission 
m  this  struggle  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent,  the  moral  intelligence  of  Eng- 
land will  be  forced  to  unite  itself  with  the 
GoTemment  of  the  United  States.  Let 
that  day  come  when  it  will,  posterity  will 
remember  its  obligations  to  those  Eng- 
lishmen who  did  so  much  to  arert  the 
hideous  calami^  of  a  war  between  \he  two 
liberal  powers  of  the  world.  And  to  us 
of  this  present  generation  it  is  gratefhl  to 
know  that  our  brore  and  generous  young 
men  hare  not  died  VhoUy  unrecognized  in 
the  land  of  their  aBoestora.  Mill,  Ellison, 
Hughes,— ! what  need  to  name  the  resti 
—  have  stood  up  to  report  them  and  their 
cause  aright  to  the  unsatisfied :  in  which 
roll  of  the  honorable  and  honored  we  are 
glad  to  write  the  name  of  Edward  Dicey. 


Hotpiial  TrantporU,  A  Memoir  of  the  Em- 
barkation of  the  Sick  and  Wounded  firom 
the  Peninsula  of  Virgmia  in  the  Sum- 
mer of  1862.  Compiled  and  published 
at  the  Bequest  of  the  ^anitaiy  Com- 
mission.   Boston  :  Ticknor  and  Fields. 

If  pure  benevolence  was  ever  organiz- 
ed and  utilized  into  beneficence,  tlie  name 
of  the  institution  is  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion. It  is  a  standing  answer  to  Sam- 
son's riddle,  "  Out  of  the  strcmg  came  forth 
sweetness."  Out  of  the  very  depths  of 
the  agony  of  this  cruel  and  l^oody  war 
springs  this  beautiful  system,  built  of  the 
noblest  «nd  divinest  attributes  of  the  hu- 
man soul.  Amidst  all  the  heroism  of  dar- 
ing and  enduring  which  this  war  has  de- 
veloped, amidst  all  the  magnanhnity  oi 
which  it  has  shown  the  race  capable,  the 
daring,  the  endurance,  and  the  greatness 
of  soul  which  have  been  discovered  among 
tiie  men  and  women  who  have   given 


their  Hves  to  this  woric  shine  as  brightly 
as  any  on  the  battle-fidd,— in  some  re^ 
spects  even  more  brightly.  They  have 
not  the  bray  of  trumpets  nor  the  clash  of 
swords  to  rouse  enthusiasm,  nor  will  the 
land  ever  resound  with  their  victories. 
Ttieirs  is  the  dark  and  painful  aide,  the 
menial  and  hidden  side,  but  made  Hght 
and  lovely  by  the  spirit  that  ^ines  in  and 
through  it  all.  Glimpses  of  this  agency 
are  fiimiliar  to  our  people;  but  not  tiH 
the  history  of  its  inception,  progress,  and 
results  is  calmly  and  adequately  written 
out  and  spread  before  the  public  wiH  any 
idea  be  formed  of  the  magnitude  and  im- 
portance of  the  work  which  it  has  done. 
Nor  even  then.  Never,  tUl  every  soldier 
whose  last  moments  it  has  soothed,  till 
every  soldier  whose  flickering  life  it  has 
gently  steadied  into  continuance,  whose 
wanmg  reason  it  has  softly  lulled  into  qui- 
et, whose  chilled  blood  it  has  warmed  into 
healthful  play,  whose  fiiiling  frame  it  has 
nourished  into  strength,  whose  fiuntittg 
heart  it  has  comforted  with  sympathy,  — 
never,  until  every  full  soul  has  poured  ont 
its  story  of  gratitude  and  thanksgiving,  will 
the  record  be  complete ;  but  long  before 
that  time,  ever  since  the  moment  that  its 
helping  hand  was  first  held  forth,  comes 
the  Blessed  Voice,  **  Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

An  institution  asking  of  Government 
only  permission  to  live  and  opportunity  to 
work,  planting  itself  firmly  and  squarely 
on  the  generosity  of  the  people,  subsisting 
solely  by  their  firee-will  ofl&rings,  it  is  a  no- 
ble monument  of  the  intelligence,  the  mu- 
nificence, and  the  efficiency  of  a  ftee  peo- 
ple, and  of  the  alacrity  with  which  it  re- 
sponds when  the  right  chord  is  rightly 
toudied.  It  is,  however,  not  unnatural 
that  doubts  should  exist  as  to  the  success 
of  a  plan  so  fiff-reaching  in  its  aims  and 
hitherto  so  untried.  Stories  have  been 
drculated  of  a  mercenary  disposition  of 
its  stores  and  trickery  among  its  officers. 
Where  these  stories  have  found  consider- 
able credence,  they  have  been  tracked  to 
their  source  and  triumphantly  refhted  ; 
but  it  would  indeed  be  hardly  less  than 
miraculous,  if  an  institution  ramifying  so 
widely,  with  agents  so  numerous,  and  re- 
sources so  extenrive,  should  have  no  knaves 
among  its  servants,  and  no  waste  in  its 
drculation.     The  wonder  is,  that  more 
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leakage  has  not  been  {nroTed  than  has 
ever  been  siupected.  All  that  is  necea« 
Miy  to  remove  floating  doubts,  to  convince 
all  heads  of  the  wisdom  which  projected 
this  Commission,  and  to  warm  all  hearts  up 
to  iti  continued  and  sufficient  support,  is  a 
knowledge  of  what  it  has  done,  is  doing, 
and  purposes  to  do.  This  information  the 
Ounmlssion  has,  at  dlfibrent  times,  and  by 
Iiieoemeal,  fhmished :  necessarily  by  piece- 
meal, since,  as  tliis  book  justly  remarks,  the 
inamense  mass  of  details  which  a  circum> 
atantial  account  of  its  operations  in  field  and 
hospital  must  involve  would  prove  nearly  as 
laborious  in  the  reading  as  in  the  perform- 
ance. In  this  little  volume  we  have,  pho- 
tognq;>hed,  a  single  phase  of  its  operations. 
It  consists  simply  of  extracts  from  letters 
and  reports.  There  is  no  attempt  at  com- 
pleteness or  dramatic  arrangement;  yet 
the  most  elaborate  grouping  would  prob- 
ably &11  to  present  one-half  as  accurately 
a  picture  of  the  work  and  its  ways  as  these 
unpretending  fragmenti.  It  delights  us  t& 
see  the  —  we  can  hardly  say  cheerful,  as 
that  savors  too  much  of  the  "  self-sacri- 
flce"  which  benevolence  sometimes  tar- 
nishes by  talking  about «  but,  rather,  the 
gay,  lively,  merry  manner  in  which  the 
most  balky  matters  are  taken  hold  of. 
Ken  and  women  seem  to  have  gone  into 
the  service  with  good -will  and  hearty 
love  and  buoyant  spirits.  It  refreshes  and 
strengthens  us  like  a  tonic  to  read  of  their 
taking  the  wounded,  festering,  filthy,  mis- 
erable men,  washing  and  dressing  them, 
pouring  in  lemonade  and  beef-tea,  and  put- 
ting them  abed  and  asleep.  There  1b  not 
a  word  about  "  devotion  "  or  **  ministering 
angels,"  (we  could  wish  there  were  not 
quite  so  much  about  "  ladies,")  but  hon- 
est, refined,  energetic,  able  women,  with 
quick  brains  and  ^uick  hands,  now  bath- 
ing a  poor  crazy  head  with  ice-water,  to  be 
rewarded  with  one  gratefhl  smile  fi^m  the 
parting  soul,  —  now  standing  in  the  way 
of  a  procession  of  the  slightly  wounded,  to 
pour  a  little  brandy  down  their  throats,  or 
put  an  orange  into  their  hands,  just  to  keep 
them  up  till  they  reach  food  and  rest,— 
now  running  up  the  river  in  a  steam-tug, 
scrambling  eggs  in  a  wash-basin  over  a 
spirit-lamp  as  they  go,—  now  groping  their 
way,  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  through  tor- 
rents of  rain,  into  dreadful  places  crammed 
with  sick  and  dying  men,  "  calling  back  to 
life  those  in  despair  ftom  utter  exhaustion. 


or  again  and  again  catching  for  mother  or 
wife  the  last  Ikint  whispers  of  the  dying," — 
now  leaving  theur  compliments  to  serve  a 
disappointed  colonel  instead  of  his  dinner, 
wliich  they  had  nipped  in  the  bud  by  drag- 
ging away  the  stove  with  its  four  fascinat- 
ing and  not-to-be-withstood  pot-holes;  — 
and  let  the  sutler's  name  be  wreathed  with 
laurel  who  not  only  permitted  this,  but 
ofiered  his  cart  and  mule  to  drag  the  stove 
to  the  boat,  and  would  take  no  pay  I 

The  blessings  of  thousands  who  were 
ready  to  perish,  and  of  tens  of  thousands 
who  love  their  country  and  their  kind,  rest 
upon  those  who  originated,  and  those  who 
sustain,  this  noble  work.  Let  the  peo- 
ple's heart  never  faint  and  its  hand  never 
weary ;  but  let  it»  of  its  abundance,  give 
to  this  Ck)mmis8ion  fhll  measure,  press- 
ed down,  shaken  together,  and  running 
over,  that,  wherever  the  red  trail  of  war  is 
seen,  its  divine  footsteps  mi^  follow,— that, 
wherever  the  red  hand  of  war  is  lifted  to 
wound,  its  white  hand  may  be  lifted  to 
heal,  —  that  its  work  may  never  cease  until 
it  is  assumed  by  a  great  Christian  Qovem- 
ment,  or  until  peace  once  more  reigns 
throughout  the  land.  And  even  then, 
gratitude  for  its  service,  and  joy  in  its 
glory,  shall  never  die  out  of  the  hearts  of 
the  American  people. 


TKa  Hittory  of  the  Supernatural,  in  all  Agee 
and  NaHoM,  and  in  oil  Churches,  ChriM- 
tian  and  Pagan,  demonstrating  a  Universal 
Faith,  By  William  Howitt.  Phila- 
delphia :  J.  B.  liippincott  &  Co. 

Thxiub  has  been  a  great  change  of  late 
3'ear8  in  connection  with  the  science  of 
Pneumatdogy  and  with  the  manner  of 
treating  it.  There  was  a  revolution  of  opin- 
ion on  this  subject  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century ;  there  is  a  counter-revolution  to- 
day. 

The  superstitions  and  credulities  of  the 
Middle  Ages  eventuated,  during  the  course 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  Ency- 
clopeedism  of  French  philosophy.  The 
grounds  upon  which  the  Church  based  her 
doctrine  of  the  supernatural  i^ere  fiercely 
attacked.  The  proofl^  brought  forward  to 
prove  the  insufficiency  of  such  grounds 
were  assumed  to  prove  more  than  hick  of 
logic  in  the  Church ;  they  were  taken  as 
prooft,  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  there 
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IB  no  eyidence  for  the  sapernatural,  in  any 
sense  of  the  term ;  in  other  words,  that 
there  is  no  knowledge  within  the  reach  of 
mortals,  except  that  which  relates  to  the 
physical,  —  to  this  earth,  as  the  only  phase 
of  existence,  —  to  the  vital  body,  as  the  all 
of  the  human  being.  Emotional  and  in- 
tellectual phenomena  were  but  results  of 
material  organization,  as  heat  is  the  result 
of  combustion  :  they  exhibited  themselves 
so  long  as  vitality  continued;  they  dis- 
appeared  when  death  supervened,  as  the 
warmth  fh)m  a  fire  dies  out  with  the  ces- 
sation of  combustion.  No  hypothetical 
soul  was  needed  to  account  for  the  thou- 
sand phenomena  of  thought  or  of  sensa- 
tion. Pneumatology  was  no  science,  but 
the  mere  fancy  of  an  excited  imagination. 

Not  to  the  literature  and  the  social  life 
of  France  alone  was  this  materialistic  in- 
fluence confined.  The  mind  of  Germany, 
of  England,  and,  more  or  less,  of  the  rest 
of  Europe,  and  of  America,  was  pervaded 
by  it  The  tendency,  all  over  the  civiliz- 
ed world,  was  towards  unbelief,  not  mere- 
ly in  miracles,  but  'in  all  things  spiritual. 
Science,  with  her  strict  tests  and  her  se- 
vere inductions,  lent  her  aid  in  the  same 
direction. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the 
philosophers  of  the  Encydopssdian  school 
that  a  doctrine  is  not  necessarily  Iklse  be- 
cause an  insufficient  argument  is  brought 
forward  to  prove  it  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  occurred  to  skeptical  physicists  that 
there  may  be  laws  of  Nature  regulating  ul- 
tramundane phenomena,  as  fixed,  as  inva- 
riable, as  those  which  decide  the  succession 
of  geological  phenomena  and  the  products 
of  chemical  combinations. 

Here  is  a  theory  which  is  worth  consid- 
ering. May  it  not  be  that  God  adapts  the 
proofii  of  that  which  it  is  important  that 
man  should  know  to  the  intellectual  prog- 
ress of  mankind  ?  Is  it  certain  that  the 
same  evidence  which  sufficed  for  the  foun- 
dation of  religious  fiiith  five  hundred  years 
ago  will  suffice  equally  well  to-day  ?  Truths 
are  eternal ;  laws  of  Nature  vary  not  But 
of  the  world's  thoughts  there  is  a  child- 
hood, a  yo^th,  a  manhood ;  and  there  may 
be  various  cUsses  of  arguments  suited  to 
various  stages  of  progress. 


Again,  assuming  that  the  materialist 
takes  a  contracted  view  of  the  economy  of 
human  IHe,  ignoring  every  portion  of  it 
except  its  present  phase,  (that  phase  be> 
ing  but  the  preparation  for  another  and  a 
higher,)  may  it  not  be,  that,  as  the  world 
advances,  men  may  gradually  be  permit- 
ted, occasionally  and  to  a  limited  extent, 
to  become  aware  of  influences  exerted  finom 
a  more  advanced  phase  of  existence  over 
this  ?  May  it  not  be  that  the  links  con- 
necting the  two  phases  of  existence  are 
gradually  to  become  more  numerous  and 
apparent  t 

Such  are  the  general  views  which  Wil- 
liam Hewitt's  work  is  intended  to  illustrate 
and  enforce.  He  selects,  as  a  title-page 
motto,  an  axiom  fh)m  Butler's  "Analogy," 
—  "  There  are  two  courses  of  Nature :  the 
ordinary  and  the  extraordinary."  By  tlie 
supernatural  he  does  not  mean  phenomeoa 
out  of  the  course  of  Nature,  but  such  com- 
paratively rare  phenomena  as  are  governed 
by  laws  with  which  we  are  unacquainted, 
and  as  are,  therefore,  to  us  something  ex- 
traordinary, something  to  be  wondered  at, 
»  miracles. 

The  author  travels  over  a  vast  extent 
of  ground, — more,  we  think,  than  can  be 
properly  explored  in  the  compass  of  two 
duodecimo  volumes.  All  ages,  all  coun- 
tries, all  fiuths,  furnish  their  quota  towards 
his  collection.  It  is  curious,  interesting, 
suggestive,  rather  than  conclusive.  It  ex- 
hibits more  industry  than  logic.  It  con- 
sists rather  of  abundant  materials  for  oth- 
ers to  use,  than  of  materials  worked  up  by 
the  collector.  It  gives  evidence  of  learu-. 
ing,  research,  and  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  sulject  It  is  a  thetawrua  of  pnea- 
matologlcal  knowledge,  collected  with  Ger> 
man  assiduity.  It  will  set  many  to  think- 
ing, though  it  may  convince  but  few,  ex- 
cept of  the  one  truth,  that  the  fiiith  in  the 
supernatural  has  been  a  universal  fkith, 
pervading  all  nations,  persisting  through 
all  ages. 

The  number  of  those  who  take  an  inter- 
est in  the  subject  treated  of  in  Mr.  Hewitt's 
book,  and  who  believe  that  great  truths 
underlie  popular  superstitions,  increases 
day  by  day ;  and  the  work  will  probably 
have  a  wide  diculation. 
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CHARLES  LAMB'S  UNCOLLECTED  WRITINGS  * 

SECOND  PAPER. 


Readbrb  of  Lamb's  "  Life  and  Let- 
ters "  remember  that  before  "  Mr.  H." 
was  written,  before  Eemble  had  rejected 
"  John  Woodvil,"  Godwin's  tragedy  of 
"  Antonio  "  had  been  produced  at  Drury- 
Lane  Theatre,  and  that  Elia  was  pres- 
ent at  the  performance  thereof.  Bnt 
perhaps  they  do  not  know  (at  least, 
not  many  of  them)  that  Elia's  essay 
on  "The  Artificial  Comedy  of  the  Last 
Century,"  as  originally  published  in  the 
**  London  Magazine,"  contained  a  full 
and  circumstantial  account  of  the  cold 
and  stately  manner  in  which  John  Eem- 
ble performed  the  part  of  Antonio  in 
Godwin's  unfortunate  play.  For  some 
reason  or  other.  Lamb  did  not  reprint 
this  part  of  the  article.  Admirers  of 
Charles  Lamb  and  admirers  of  the 
drama  will  be  pleased  —  for  't  is  a  very 
characteristic  bit  of  writing  —  with 
what  Elia  says  of 

JOHN  KEUBLR  AND  GODWIN'S  TRAGE- 
DY OF  "  ANTONIO." 

"  The  story  of  his  swallowing  opium- 
pills  to  keep  him  lively  upon  the  first 


night  of  a  certain  tragedy  we  may  pre- 
sume to  be  a  piece  of  retaliatory  pleas- 
antry on  the  part  of  the  suffering  au- 
thor. But,  indeed,  John  had  the  art  of 
diffusing  a  complacent  equable  dulness 
(which  you  knew  not  where  to  quarrel 
with)  oyer  a  piece  which  he  did  not 
like,  beyond  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
John  Kemble  had  made  up  his  mind 
early  that  all  the  good  tragedies  which 
could  be  written  had  been  written,  and 
he  resented  any  new  attempt.  His 
shelves  were  fuU.  The  old  standards 
were  scope  enough  for  his  ambition.  He 
ranged  in  them  absolute,  and  *  fair  in 
Otway,  full  in  Shakspeare  shone.'  He 
succeeded  to  the  old  lawful  thrones, 
and  did  not  care  to  adventure  bottom- 
ry with  a  Sir  Edward  Mortimer,  or  any 
casual  speculator  that  offered. 

**  I  remember,  too  acutely  for  my 
peace,  the  deadly  extinguisher  which 
he  put  upon  my  friend  G.'s  *  Antonio.' 
G.,  satiate  with  visions  of  political  jus- 
tice, (possibly  not  to  be  realized  in  our 
time,)  or  willing  to  let  the  skeptical 
worldlings  see  that  his  anticipations 
of  the  future  did  not  preclude  a  warm 


•  See  AOuido  Monthly,  May  Namber. 


Baterad  fteeordlng  to  Aet  of  Congreei,  in  ihe  year  1868,  by  Tickkoe  ahd  Viilvs,  In  fhe  Olnk'i  OfBoe 
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sympathy  for  men  as  they  are  and  have 
been,  wrote  a  tragedy.  He  chose  a  sto- 
ry, affecting,  romantic,  Spanish, — the 
plot  simple,  without  being  naked,— 
the  incidents  unconmion,  without  be- 
ing overstrained.  Antonio,  who  gives 
the  name  to  the  piece,  b  a  sensitive 
young  Castilian,  who,  in  a  fit  of  his 
country  honor,  immolates  his  sister 

'*  But  I  must  not  anticipate  the  catas- 
trophe. The  play,  reader,  is  extant  in 
choice  English,  and  you  will  employ  a 
spare  half-crown  not  injudiciously  in 
the  quest  of  it. 

"  The  conception  was  bold,  and  the  di- 
nouement  —  the  time  and  place  in  which 
the  hero  of  it  existed  considered  —  not 
much  out  of  keeping ;  yet  it  must  be 
confessed  that  it  required  a  delicacy  of 
handling,  both  fix>m  the  author  and  the 
performer,  so  as  not  much  to  shock  the 
prejudices  of  a  modem  English  audi- 
ence. 6*,  in  my  opinion,  had  done  his 
part.  John,  who  was  in  familiar  habits 
with  the  philosopher,  had  undertaken  to 
play  Antonio.  Great  expectations  were 
formed.  A  philosopher's  first  play  was 
a  new  era.  The  night  arrived.  I  was 
favored  with  a  seat  in  an  advantageous 
box,  between  the  author  and  his  friend 
M.  G.  sat  cheerful  and  confident.  In 
his  friend  M.'s  looks,  who  had  perused 
the  manuscript,  I  read  some  terror.  An- 
tonio, in  the  person  of  John  Philip  Kem* 
ble,  at  length  appeared,  starched  out 
in  a  ruff  which  no  one  oould  dispute, 
and  in  most  irreproachable  mustachios. 
John  always  dressed  most  provokingly 
correct  on  these  occasions.  The  first 
act  swept  by,  solemn  and  silent.  It 
went  off,  as  G.  assured  M.,  exactly  as 
the  opening  act  of  a  piece — the  protasis 
—  should  do.  The  cue  of  the  spectators 
was  to  be  mute.  The  characters  were 
but  in  their  introduction.  The  passions 
and  the  incidents  would  be  developed 
hereafter.  Applause  hitherto  would  be 
impertinent.  Silent  attention  was  the 
effect  all-desirable.  Poor  M.  acquiesced, 
— but  in  his  honest,  friendly  face  I  could 
discern  a  working  which  told  how  much 
more  acceptable  the  plaudit  of  a  single 


hand  (however  misplaced)  would  have 
been  than  all  this  reasoning.    The  sec- 
ond act  (as  in  duty  bound)  rose  a  little 
in  interest ;  but  still  John  kept  his  for- 
ces under,  —  in  policy,  as  G.  would  have 
it, — and  the  audience  were  most  com- 
placently attentive.    The  protasisy  in 
fact,  was  scarcely  unfolded.    The  in- 
terest would  warm  in  the  next  act, 
against  which  a  special  incident  was 
provided.     M.  wiped  his  cheek,  flushed 
with  a  friendly  perspiration,  ^  't  is  M-'s 
way  of  showing  his  zeal,  —  *£rom  ev- 
ery pore  of  him  a  pbrfume  falls.'     I 
honor  it  above  Alexander's.     He  had 
once  or  twice  during  this  act  joined  his 
palms  in  a  feeble  endeavor  to  elicit 
a  sound ;  they  emitted  a  solitary  nobe 
without  an  echo ;  there  was  no  deep  to 
answer  to  his  deep.     G.  repeatedly  beg- 
ged him  to  be  quiet.    The  third  act  at 
length  brought  on  the  scene  which  was 
to  warm  the  piece  progressively  to  the 
final  flaming  forth  of  the  catastrophe. 
A  philosophic  cahn  settled  upon  the 
clear  brow  of  G.,  as  it  approached.    The 
lips  of  M.  quivered.    A  challenge  w^as 
held  forth  upon  the  stage^  and  there 
was  promise  of  a  fight.    The  pit  roused 
themselves  on  this  extraordinary  oc- 
casion, and,  as  their  manner  is,  seemed 
disposed  to  make  a  ring, — when  sud- 
denly Antonio,  who  was  the  challenged, 
turning  the  tables  upon  tiie  hot  chal- 
lenger, Don  Gusman,  (who,  by  the  way, 
should  have  had  his  sister,)  balks  his 
humor,  and  the  pit's  reasonable  ex- 
pectation at  the  same  time,  with  some 
speeches  out  of  the  new  philosophy 
against  duelling.     The  audience  were 
here  fairly  caught, — their  courage  was 
up,  and  on  the  alert,  —  a  few  blows,  ding 
dong,  as  R s  the  dramatist  after- 
wards expressed  it  to  me,  might  have 
done  the  business, — when  their  most  ex- 
quisite moral  sense  was  suddenly  called 
in  to  assist  in  the  mortifying  negati(Ma 
of  their  own  pleasure.    They  could  not 
applaud,  for  disappointment ;  they  would 
not  condemn,  for  morality's  sake.    The 
interest  stood  stone-still;  and  John's 
manner  was  not  at  all  calculated  to  nn« 
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petrify  it.  It  was  Christmas  time,  and 
the  atmosphere  furnished  some  pretext 
for  asthmatfc  afiections.  One  began  to 
cough,  his  neighbor  sympathized  with 
him,  lill  a  cough  became  epidemical. 
But  wheii,  from  being  half  artificial  in 
the  pit,  the  cough  got  frightfully  natu- 
ralized among  the  fictitious  persons  of 
the  drama,  and  Antonio  himself  (albeit 
it  was  not  set  down  in  the  stage-direc- 
ttons)  seemed  more  intent  upon  reliev- 
ing his  own  lungs  than  the  distresses 
of  the  author  and  his  friends,— then  G. 
'  first  knew  fear,'  and,  mildlj  turning 
to  M.,  intimated  that  he  had  not  been 
aware  that  Mr.  Kemble  labored  under 
a  cold,  and  that  the  performance  might 
possibly  have  been  postponed  with  ad- 
vantage for  some  nights  further, — stiU 
keeping  the  same  serene  countenance, 
while  M.  sweat  like  a  bull. 

"  It  would  be  invidious  to  pursue  the 
fates  of  this  ill-starred  evening.  In  vain 
did  the  plot  thicken  in  the  scenes  that 
followed,  in  vain  the  dialogue  wax  more 
passionate  and  stirring,  and  the  prog- 
ress of  the  sentiment  point  more  and 
more  clearly  to  the  arduous  develop- 
ment which  impended.  In  vain  the  ac- 
tion was  accelerated,  while  the  acting 
stood  still.  From  the  beginning,  John 
had  taken  his  stand,  —  had  wound  him- 
self up  to  an  even  tenor  of  stately  dec- 
lamation, from  which  no  exigence  of 
dialogue  or  person  could  make  him 
swerve  for  an  instant.  To  dream  of 
his  rising  with  the  scene  (the  common 
trick  of  tragedians)  was  preposterous ; 
for  from  the  onset  he  had  planted  him- 
self, as  upon  a  terrace,  on  an  eminence 
vastly  above  the  audience,  and  he  kept 
that  sublime  level  to  the  end.  He  look- 
ed from  his  throne  of  elevated  senti- 
ment upon  the  under-world  of  specta- 
tors with  a  most  sovran  and  becoming 
contempt.  There  was  excellent  pathos 
delivered  out  to  them :  an  they  would 
receive  it,  so;  an  they  would  not  re- 
ceive it,  so.  There  was  no  offence 
against  decorum  in  all  this;  nothing 
to  condemn,  to  damn.  Not  an  irrev- 
erent symptom  of  a  sound  was  to  be 


heard.  The  procession  of  verbiage 
stalked  on  through  four  and  five  acts, 
no  one  venturing  to  predict  what  would 
come  of  it,  when,  towards  the  winding- 
up  of  the  latter,  Antonio,  with  an  irrel- 
evancy that  seemed  to  stagger  Elvira 
herself,  —  for  she  had  been  coolly  argu- 
ing the  point  of  honor  with  him,  —  sud- 
denly whips  out  a  poniard,  and  stabs 
his  sister  to  the  heart.  The  effect  was 
as  if  a  murder  had  been  committed  in 
cold  blood.  The  whole  house  rose  up  in 
clamorous  indignation,  demanding  jus- 
tice. The  feeling  rose  far  above  hisses. 
I  believe  at  that  instant,  if  they  could 
have  got  him,  they  would  have  torn  the 
unfortunate  author  to  pieces.  Not  that 
the  act  itself  was  so  exorbitant,  or  of 
a  complexion  different  from  what  they 
themselves  would  have  applauded  upon 
another  occasion  in  a  Brutus  or  an  Ap- 
pius, — but,  for  want  of  attending  to  An- 
tonio's wards,  which  palpably  led  to  the 
expectation  of  no  less  dire  an  event,  in- 
stead of  being  seduced  by  his  manner^ 
which  seemed  to  promise  a  sleep  of  a 
less  alarming  nature  than  it  was  his  cue 
to  infiict  upon  Elvira,  they  found  them- 
selves betrayed  into  an  accompliceship 
of  murder,  a  perfect  misprision  of  parri- 
cide, while  they  dreamed  of  nothing  less. 
"  M.,  I  believe,  was  the  only  person 
who  suffered  acutely  firom  the  failure ; 
for  G.  thenceforward,  with  a  serenity 
unattainable  but  by  the  true  philoso- 
phy, abandoning  a  precarious  popular- 
ity, retired  into  his  fast  hold  of  specu- 
lation,— the  drama  in  which  the  world 
was  to  be  his  tiring-room,  and  remote 
posterity  his  applauding  spectators,  at 
once,  and  actors." 


"  The  least  shavings  of  gold  are  valu- 
able, men  say,"  says  Archbishop  Leigh- 
ton,  in  his  masterly  Commentary  on 
Peter;  and  the  veriest  trifle  from  the 
pen  of  such  a  writer  as  Charles  Lamb 
should  be  highly  prized  by  all  readers 
that  are  readers.  Therefore  I  think  it 
would  be  unwise  in  me  not  to  print 
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Elia'fl  Postacript  to  his  **  Chapter  on 
£ar8/'  and  his  Auwers  to  Correspond- 
ents. Indeed^  I  do  not  know  but  that 
they  contain  some  of  the  most  racy 
sentences  Lamb  ever  wrote.  At  any 
rate,  they  do  contain  some  delightful 
banter  and  "  most  ingenious  nonsense." 
In  their  pleasantry,  archness,  and  good- 
natured  raillery,  tliese  two  little  articles 
of  £lia*s  remind  me  of  some  of  Addi- 
son's happiest  papers  in  the  "  Specta- 
tor." 

Better  than  anything  in  Southey's 
"  Doctor  "  concerning  the  authorship  of 
that  queer,  quaint,  delightful  book  are 
Ella's  affected  anger  and  indignation 
against  the  author  of  the  "  Indicator  " 
for  attributing  the  essays  of  £lia  to  their 
right  author.  Leigh  Hunt  must  have 
'*  laughed  consumedly,"  as  he  read  the 
P.  S.  to  the  "  Chapter  on  Ears."  And 
in  his  Answers  to  Correspondents  how 
many  delightful  changes  Elia  rings  up- 
on the  name  of  the  unlucky  Peter  fiell  I 
How  cavalierly  he  answers  ^*Indaga- 
tor,"  and  the  others,  who  are  so  im- 
portunate about  the  true  locality  of  his 
birth,  —  "as  if,  forsooth, Elia  were  pres- 
ently about  to  be  passed  to  his  parish  " ! 

p.  8.  TO   THE   "  CHAPTEB  ON   EAR8." 

'*A  WRITER,  whose  real  name,  it 
seems,  is  BolderOy  but  who  has  been  en- 
tertaining the  town  for  the  last  twelve 
months  with  some  very  pleasant  lucu- 
brations under  the  assumed  signature 
of  Leigh  Hunt,*  in  his  *  Indicator '  of 
the  81st  January  last  has  thought  fit 
to  insinuate  that  I,  Elia,  do  not  write 
the  little  sketches  which  bear  my  signa- 
ture, in   this  Magazine,  but  that  the 

true  author  of  them  is  a  Mr.  L ^b. 

Observe  the  critical  period  at  which  he 
has  chosen  to  impute  the  calumny  I  — 
on  the  very  eve  of  the  publication  of 
our  last  number,  —  affording  no  scope 
for  explanation  for  a  full  month,  — dnr- 

"  •  Clearly  a  fictitious  appellation ;  for,  if  we 
admit  the  latter  of  these  names  to  be  in  a 
manner  English,  what  is  Leigh  f  Christian 
nomenclature  knows  no  such.** 


ing  which  time  I  must  needs  lie  writh- 
ing and  tossing  under  the  cruel  impu- 
tation of  nonentity.  —  Godd  heavens! 
that  a  plain  man  must  not  be  allowed 
to  bel 

"  They  call  this  an  age  of  personal- 
ity :  but  surely  this,  spirit  of  anti-per- 
sonality (if  I  may  so  express  it)  is  some- 
thing worse. 

*^  Take  away  my  moral  reputation,  — 
I  may  live  to  discredit  that  calumny. 
Injure  my  literary  fame,  —  I  may  write 
that  up  again.  But  when  a  gentle- 
man is  robbed  of  his  identity,  where  is 
he? 

"  Other  murderers  stab  but  at  our 
existence,  a  frail  and  perishiug  trifle  at 
the  best.  But  here  is  an  assassin  who 
aims  at  our  very  essence, — who  not  only 
forbids  us  to  ^  any  longer,  but  to  have 
been  at  all.    Let  our  ancestors  look  to  it 

"  Is  the  parish  register  nothing  ?  Is 
the  house  in  Princes  Street,  Cavendish 
Square,  where  we  saw  the  light  six-and- 
forty  years  ago,  nothing?  Were  our 
progenitors  from  stately  Grenoa,  where 
we  flourished  four  centuries  back,  be- 
fore the  barbarous  name  of  Boldero  *' 
was  known  to  a  European  mouth,  noth- 
ing ?  Was  the  goodly  scion  of  our  name, 
transplanted  into  England  in  the  reign 
of  the  seventh  Henry,  nothing  ?  Are 
the  archives  of  the  steelyard,  in  suc- 
ceeding reigns,  (if  haply  they  survive 
the  fury  of  our  envious  enemies,)  show- 
ing that  we  flourished  in  prime  repute, 
as  merchants,  down  to  the  period  of  the 
Commonwealth,  nothing  ? 

<* '  Why,  then  the  world,  and  aU  that  's  in 't 
is  nothing. 
The   covering  sky  is  nothing,  Bohemia 
nothing.* 

'<  I  am  ashamed  that  this  trifling  writ- 
er should  have  power  to  move  me  so. 
"  Elia." 

<<blia  to  his  c0rbesp0ndent8. 

"  A  CORRESPONDENT,  who  writes  him- 
self Peter  Ball,  or  Bell,  —  for  his  hand- 
writing is  as  ragged  as  his  manners,  — 

**  *  It  is  dearly  of  transatlantio  origin.** 
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admonishes  me  of  the  old  saying,  that 
some  people  (under  a  courteous  periph- 
rasis I  slur  his  less  ceremonious  epithet) 
had  need  hare  good  memories.  In  mj 
*  Old  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple/- 
I  have  delivered  myself,  and  truly,  a 
Templar  bom.  Bell  clamors  upon  this, 
and  thinketh  that  he  hath  caught  a  fox. 
It  seems  that  in  a  former  paper,  retort- 
ing upon  a  weekly  scribbler  who  had 
called  my  good  identity  in  question, 
(see  P.  S.  to  my  *  Chapter  on  Ears,')  I . 
profess  myself  a  native  of  some  spot 
near  Cavendish  Square,  deducing  my 
remoter  origin  from  Italy.  But  who 
does  not  see,  except  this  tinkling  cym- 
bal, that  in  that  idle  fiction  of  Genoese 
ancestry  I  was  ai^wering  a  fool  ac- 
cording to  his  folly, — that  Elia  there 
expresseth  himself  ironically,  as  to  an 
approved  slanderer,  who  hath  no  right 
to  the  truth,  and  can  be  no  fit  recipient 
of  it  ?  Such  a  one  it  is  usual  to  leave 
to  his  delusions, — or,  leading  him  from 
error  still  to  contradictory  error,  to 
plunge  him  (as  we  say)  deeper  in  the 
mire,  and  give  him  line  till  he  suspend 
himself.  No  understanding  reader  could 
be  imposed  upon  by  such  obvious  rodo- 
montade to  suspect  me  for  an  alien,  or 
believe  me  other  than  English. 

*'  To  a  second  correspondent,  who 
signs  himself  *  A  Wiltshire  Man,'  and 
claims  me  for  a  countryman  upon  the 
strength  of  an  equivocal  phrase  in  my 
'  Christ's  Hospital,'  a  more  mannerly  re- 
ply is  due.  Passing  over  the  Genoese 
fiible,  which  BeU  makes  such  a  ring 
about,  he  nicely  detects  a  more  subtle 
discrepancy,  which  Bell  was  too  ob- 
tuse to  strike  upon.  Referring  to  the 
passage,  I  must  confess  that  the  term 
*  native  town,'  applied  to  Calne,  primd 
facie  seems  to  bear  out  the  construction 
which  my  friendly  correspondent  is  will- 
ing to  put  upon  it.  The  context,  too, 
I  am  afraid,  a  little  favors  it.  But 
where  the  words  of  an  author,  taken 
literally,  compared  with  some  other  pas- 
sage in  his  writings,  admitted  to  be  au- 
thentic, involve  a  palpable  contradic- 
tion, it  hath  been  the  custom  of  the 


ingenuous  commentator  to  smooth  the 
difficulty  by  the  supposition  that  in  the 
one  case  an  allegorical  or  tropical  sense 
was  chiefly  intended.  So  by  the  word 
*  native'  I  may  be  supposed  to  mean 
a  town  where  I  might  have  been  bom, 
—  or  where  it  might  be  desirable  that  I 
should  have  been  bom,  as  being  situate 
in  wholesome  air,  upon  a  dry,  chalky 
soil,  in  which  I  delight,  —  or  a  town 
with  the  inhabitants  of  which  I  pass- 
ed some  weeks,  a  summer  or  two  ago, 
so  agreeably,  that  they  and  it  became 
in  a  manner  native  to  me.  Without 
some  such  latitude  of  interpretation  in 
the  present  case,  I  see  not  how  we  can 
avoid  falling  into  a  gross  error  in  phys- 
ics, as  to  conceive  that  a  gentleman 
may  be  bom  in  two  places,  from  which 
all  modem  and  ancient  testimony  is 
alike  abhorrent.  Bacchus  cometh  the 
nearest  to  it,  whom  I  remember  Ovid 
to  have  honored  with  the  epithet  *  twice- 
born.'*  But  not  to  mention  that  he 
is  so  called  (we  conceive)  in  reference 
to  the  places  whence  rather  than  the 
places  where  he  was  delivered,  —  for 
by  either  birth  he  may  probably  be 
challenged  for  a  Theban,  —  in  a  strict 
way  of  speaking,  he  was  a  Jilius  fern- 
oris  by  no  means  in  the  same  sense  as 
he  had  been  before  &  Jilius  alvi,  for  that 
latter  was  but  a  secondary  and  tralati- 
tious  way  of  being  born,  and  he  but  a 
denizen  of  the  second  house  of  his  gen- 
iture.  Thus  much  by  way  of  explana- 
tion was  thought  due  to  the  courteous 
*  Wiltshire  Man.' 

"  To  *  Indagator,'  *  Investigator,' » In- 
certus,'  and  the  rest  of  the  pack,  that 
are  so  importunate  about  the  true  local- 
ities of  his  birth,  —  as  if,  forsooth,  Elia 
were  presently  about  to  be  passed  to  his 
parish, — to  all  such  church-warden  crit- 
ics he  answereth,  that,  any  explanation 

"  •  ( ImperfectuB  adhnc  ioians  genetridB  «b 
alvo 
Eripitur,  patrioqne  tener  (si  credere  dig- 
nnm) 

Inraitnr  iemori 

Tutaque  bis  geniti  sunt  incaDabnla  Bac- 
chl.* 

Metamorph.Lib.S.''^ 
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bere  given  notwithstanding,  he  hath  not 
50  fixed  his  nativity^  (like  a  rusty  yane) 
to  one  dull  spot,  but  that,  if  he  seeth 
occasion,  or  the  argument  shall  demand 
it,  he  will  be  bom  again,  in  future  pa- 
pers, in  whatever  place,  and  at  whatever 
period,  shall  seem  good  unto  him, — 
"'Mod6  me  Thebis,  mod6  Athenis.* 


Lamb  excels  as  a  critic.  His  article 
on  Hogarth  is  a  masterly  specimen  of 
acute  and  subtile  criticism.  Hazlitt  save 
it  ought  to  be  read  by  every  lover  of 
Hogarth  and  English  genius.  His  pa* 
per  on  **  The  Tragedies  of  Shakspeare, 
considered  with  Reference  to  their  Fit- 
ness for  Stage-Representation,''  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  good  judges,  the  noblest  criti- 
cism ever  written.  The  brief,  **  matter- 
ful  **  notes  to  his  Specimens  of  the  Old 
Englbh  Dramatists  are  the  very  quin- 
tessence of  criticism, — the  flower  and 
fruit  of  years  of  thoughtful  reading  of 
the  old  English  drama.  Kay,  even  his 
incidental  allusions  to  his  favorite  old 
poets  and  prose-writers  are  worth  whole 
pages  of  ordinary  criticism. 

Therefore  I  do  not  see  what  reason 
or  excuse  Talfourd  could  have  for  not 
publishing  the  critical  paper  on  De 
Foe's  Secondary  Novels,  which  Lamb 
contributed  to  Walter  "Wilson's  Life 
of  De  Foe.  The  author  of  "Robin- 
son Crusoe  "  was  a  great  favorite  with 
Lamb,  and  his  criticism  of  '*  Colonel 
Jack,"  "Moll  Flanders," etc., was  writ- 
ten con  amorcy  and  is,  perhaps,  the  very 
best  thing  ever  said  about  those  re- 
markable works.  Those  who  have  read 
Lamb's  letter  to  Wilson,  dated  Decem- 
ber, 1822,  and  therefore  know  how  ad- 
mirably he  could  write  of  the  author  of 
the  best  and  most  popular  book  for  boys 
ever  written,  will  be  right  glad  to  read 
his 

ESTIMATE   OP   DE   FOE'S   SECOICDART 
NOVELS. 

"It  has  happened  not  seldom  that 
one  work  of  some  author  has  so  tran- 


scendently  surpassed  in  execution  the 
rest  of  his  compositions,  that  the  world 
has  agreed  to  pass  a  sentence  of  dismis- 
sal upon  the  latter,  and  to  consign  them 
to  tot^l  neglect  and  oblivion.  It  has 
done  wisely  in  this,  not  to  suffer  the 
contemplation  of  excellencies  of  a  low- 
er standard  to  abate  or  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  pleasure  it  has  agreed  to  re- 
ceive from  the  master-piece. 

"  Again,  it  has  happened,  that,  from 
no  inferior  merit  of  execution  in  the 
rest,  but  from  superior  good  fortune  in 
the  choice  of  its  subject,  some  single 
work  shall  have  been  suffered  to  eclipse 
and  cast  into  shade  the  deserts  of  its  less 
fortunate  brethren.  This  has  been  done 
with  more  or  less  injustice  in  the  case 
of  the  popular  allegory  of  Bunyan,  in 
which  the  beautiful  and  Scriptural  im- 
age of  a  pilgrim  or  wayfarer,  (we  are 
all  such  upon  earth,)  addressing  itself 
intelligibly  and  feelingly  to  the  bosoms 
of  all,  has  silenced,  and  made  almost  to 
be  forgotten,  the  more  awful  and  scarce- 
ly less  tender  beauties  of  the  *  Holy  War 
made  by  Shaddai  upon  Diabolus/  of  the 
same  author, — a  romance  less  happy  in 
its  subject,  but  surely  well  worthy  of 
a  secondary  immortality.  But  in  no 
instance  has  this  excluding  partiality 
been  exerted  with  more  unfairness  than 
against  what  may  be  termed  the  second- 
ary novels  or  romances  of  De  Foe. 

"  While  all  ages  and  descriptions  of 
people  hang  delighted  over  the  *  Adven- 
tures of  Robinson  Crusoe,' and  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  we  trust,  while  the  worid 
lasts,  how  few  comparatively  will  bear 
to  be  told  that  there  exist  other  ficti- 
tious narratives  by  tho  same  writer,  — 
four  of  them  at  least  of  no  inferior  inter- 
est, except  what  results  from  a  less  feli- 
citous choice  of  rituation  1  '  Roxana,' 
'Singleton,'  *Moll  Flanders,'  'Colonel 
Jack,'  are  all  genuine  offspring  of  the 
same  father.  They  bear  the  veritable 
impress  of  De  Foe.  An  unpractised  mid- 
wife that  would  not  swear  to  the  nose, 
lip,  forehead,  and  eye  of  every  one  of 
them!  They  are  in  their  way  as  full 
of  incident,  and  some  of  them  every  bit 
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as  romantic ;  only  they  want  the  unin- 
habited island,  and  the  charm  that  has 
bewitched  the  world,  of  the  striking 
solitary  situation. 

**  But  are  there  no  solit|ides  out  of 
the  cave  and  the  desert  ?  or  cannot  the 
heart  in  the  midst  of  crowds  feel  frightr 
fully  alone  ?  Singleton  on  the  world  of 
waters,  prowling  about  with  pirates  less 
merciful  than  the  creatures  of  any  howl- 
ing wilderness,  —  is  he  not  alone,  with 
the  faces  of  men  about  him,  but  with- 
out a  guide  that  can  conduct  him  through 
the  mists  of  educational  and  habitual 
ignorance,  or  a  fellow -heart  that  can 
interpret  to  him  the  new-bom  yearn- 
ings and  aspirations  of  unpractised  peni- 
tence ?  Or  when  the  boy  Colonel  Jack, 
in  the  loneliness  of  the  heart,  (the  worst 
solitude,)  goes  to  hide  his  ill-purchased 
treasure  in  the  hollow  tree  by  night,  and 
miraculously  loses,  and  miraculously 
finds  it  again,  —  whom  hath  he  there  to 
sympathize  with  him  ?  or  of  what  sort 
are  his  associates  ? 

"  The  narrative  manner  of  De  Foe 
has  a  naturalness  about  it  beyond  that 
of  any  other  novel  or  romance  writer. 
His  fictions  have  all  the  air  of  true  sto- 
ries. It  is  impossible  to  believe,  while 
you  are  reading  them,  that  a  real  per- 
son is  not  narrating  to  you  everywhere 
nothing  but  what  really  happened  to 
himself.  To  this  the  extreme  homeli' 
ness  of  their  style  mainly  contributes. 
We  use  the  word  in  its  best  and  hearti- 
est sense,— that  which  comes  home  to  the 
reader.  The  narrators  everywhere  are 
chosen  from  low  life,  or  have  had  their 
origin  in  it;  therefore  they  tell  their 
own  tales,  (Mr.  Coleridge  has  anticipat- 
ed us  in  this  remark,)  as  persons  in  their 
degree  are  observed  to  do,  with  infinite 
repetition,  and  an  overacted  exactness, 
lest  the  hearer  should  not  have  minded, 
or  have  forgotten,  some  things  that  had 
been  told  before.  Hence  the  emphatic 
sentences  marked  in  the  good  old  (but 
deserted)  Italic  type ;  and  hence,  too, 
the  frequent  interposition  of  the  re- 
minding old  colloquial  parenthesb,  'I 
say,'  *Mind,'  and  the  like,  when  the 


story-teller  repeats  what,  t©  a  prac- 
tised reader,  might  appear  to  have  been 
sufBciently  insisted  upon  before :  which 
made  an  ingenious  critic  observe,  that 
his  works,  in  this  kind,  were .  excellent 
reading  for  the  kitchen.  And,  in  truth, 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  De  Foe  can 
never  again  hope  to  be  popular  with  a 
much  higher  class  of  readers  than  that 
of  the  servantrmaid  or  the  sailor.  Cru- 
soe keeps  its  rank  only  by  tough  pre- 
scription ;  Singleton,  the  pirate, — Colo- 
nel Jack,  the  thief,— Moll  Flanders,  both 
thief  and  harlot, — Boxana,  harlot  and 
something  worse, — would  be  startling 
ingredients  in  the  bill-of-fare  of  modern 
literary  delicacies.  But,  then,  what  pi- 
rates, what  thieves,  and  what  harlots  is 
the  thief,  the  harloty  and  the  pirate  of 
De  Foe?  We  would  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  in  no  other  book  of  fiction, 
where  the  lives  of  such  characters  are 
described,  is  guilt  and  delinquency  made 
less  seductive,  or  the  suffering  made 
more  closely  to  follow  the  commission, 
or  the  penitence  more  earnest  or  more 
bleeding,  or  the  intervening  fiashes  of 
religious  visitation  upon  the  rude  and 
uninstructed  soul  more  meltingly  and 
fearfully  painted.  They,  in  this,  come 
near  to  the  tenderness  of  Bunyan ;  while 
the  livelier  pictures  and  incidents  in 
them,  as  in  Hogarth  or  in  Fielding, 
tend  to  diminish  that  fastidiousness  to 
the  concerns  and  pursuits  of  common 
life  which  an  unrestrained  passion  for 
the  ideal  and  the  sentimental  is  in  dan- 
ger of  producing." 


Lamb,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  cor- 
respondents, says,  after  speaking  of  his 
recent  contributions  to  the  '^  London 
Magazine,"  —  "In  the  next  number  I 
shall  figure  as  a  theologian,  and  have 
attacked  my  late  brethren,  the  Unita- 
rians. What  Jack-Pudding  tricks  I  shall 
play  next  I  know  not ;  I  am  almost  at 
the  end  of  my  tether."  Talfourd,  of 
course,  does  not  publish  the  article,  or 
even  give  its  title,  which  is,  "  Unitarian 
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Protests.'*  Those  who  would  see  how 
well  or  how  ill  £lia  figures  as  a  theo- 
loflrian  should  read 


"  UNITARIAN  PROTESTS  :  IX  A  LETTER 
TO  A  FRIEND  OF  THAT  PERSUA- 
SION NEWLT  MARRIED. 

««  Dear  M ,  —  Though  none  of 

your  acquaintance  can  with  greater 
sincerity  congratulate  you  upon  this 
happy  conjuncture  than  myself,  one  of 
the  oldest  of  them,  it  was  with  pain  I 
found  you,  afler  the  ceremony,  deposit- 
ing in  the  vestry-room  what  is  called  a 
Protest.  I  thought  you  superior  to  this 
little  sophistry.  What  I  after  submitting 
to  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England, 
—  after  consenting  to  receive  a  boon 
from  her,  in  the  person  of  your  amiable 
consort,  —  was  it  consistent  with  sense, 
or  common  good  manners,  to  turn  round 
upon  her,  and  flatly  taunt  her  with 
false  worship?  This  language  is  a  little 
of  the  strongest  in  your  books  and  from 
your  pulpits,  though  there  it  may  well 
enough  be  excused  from  religious  zeal 
and  the  native  warmth  of  Non-Conform- 
ity. But  at  the  altar,  —  the  Church-of- 
England  altar, — adopting  her  forms,  and 
complying  with  her  requisitions  to  the 
letter, — to  be  consistent,  together  with 
the  practice,  I  fear,  you  must  drop  the 
language  of  dissent.  You  are  no  longer 
sturdy  Non-Cons ;  you  are  there  Occa- 
sional Conformists.  You  submit  to  ac- 
cept the  privileges  communicated  by  a 
form  of  words  exceptionable,  and  pei> 
haps  justly,  in  your  view ;  but  so  sub- 
mitting, you  have  no  right  to  quarrel 
with  the  ritual  which  you  have  just 
condescended  to  owe  an  obligation  to. 
They  do  not  force  you  into  their  church- 
es. You  come  voluntarily,  knowing  the 
terms.  You  marry  in  the  name  of  the 
Trinity.  Tliere  is  no  evading  this  by 
pretending  that  you  take  the  formula 
with  your  own  interpretation  (and  so 
long  as  you  can  do  this,  where  is 
the  necessity  of  protesting  ?) :  for  the 
'  meaning  of  a  vow  is  to  be  settled  by 
the  sense  of  the  imposer,  not  by  any 


forced  construction  of  the  taker :  else 
might  all  vows,  and  oaths  too,  be  elud- 
ed with  impunity.  You  marry,  then,  es- 
sentially as  Trinitarians ;  and  the  altar 
no  sooner  satisfied  than,  hey,  presto  I 
with  the  celerity  of  a  juggler,  you  shift 
habits,  and  proceed  pure  Unitarians 
again  in  the  vestry.  You  cheat  the 
Church  out  of  a  wife,  and  go  home  smil- 
ing in  your  sleeves  that  you  have  so 
cunningly  despoiled  the  Egyptians.  In 
plain  English,  the  Church  has  married 
you  in  the  name  of  so  and  so,  assuming 
that  you  took  the  words  in  her  sense ; 
but  you  outwitted  her ;  you  assented  to 
them  in  your  sense  only,  and  took  finom 
her  what,  upon  a  right  understanding, 
she  would  have  declined  giving  you. 

'*  This  is  the  fair  construction  to  be 
put  upon  all  Unitarian  marriages,  as  at 
present  contracted ;  and  so  long  as  you 
Unitarians  could  salve  your  consciences 
with  the  Equivoque,  I  do  not  see  why  the 
Established  Church  should  have  troub- 
led herself  at  all  about  the  matter.  But 
the  Protesters  necessarily  see  further. 
They  have  some  glimmerings  of  the  de- 
ception ;  they  apprehend  a  flaw  some- 
where ;  they  would  fain  be  honest,  and 
yet  they  must  marry  notwithstanding ; 
for 'honesty's  sake,  they  are  fain  to  de- 
honestate  themselves  a  little.  Let  me 
try  the  very  words  of  your  own  Protest, 
to  see  what  confessions  we  can  pick  out 
of  them. 

"  *  As  Unitarians,  therefore,  we'  (you 
and  your  newly  espoused  bride)  *  most 
solemnly  protest  against  the  service,' 
(which  yourselves  have  just  demand- 
ed,) <  because  we  are  thereby  called 
upon,  not  only  tacitly  to  acquiesce,  but 
to  profess  a  belief,  in  a  doctrine  which 
is  a  dogma,  as  we  believe,  totally  un- 
founded.' But  do  you  profess  that  be- 
lief during  the  ceremony  ?  or  are  you 
only  called  upon  for  the  profession,  but 
do  not  make  it  ?  If  the  latter,  then  yon 
fall  in  with  the  rest  of  your  more  con- 
sistent brethren,  who  waive  the  Pro- 
test ;  if  the  former,  then,  I  fear,  your 
Protest  cannot  save  you. 

"  Hard  and  grievous  it  is,  that,  in  any 
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case,  an  institntion  so  broad  and  general 
as  the  union  of  man  and  wife  should  be 
80  cramped  and  straitened  by  the  hands 
of  an  imposing  hierarchy,  that,  to  plight 
troth  to  a  lovely  woman,  a  man  must  be 
necessitated  to  compromise  his  truth  and 
faith  to  Hearen ;  but  so  it  must  be,  so 
long  as  you  choose  to  marry  by  the 
forms  of  the  church  over  which  that 
hierarchy  presides. 

"  *  Therefore,'  say  you,  *  we  protest.' 
O  poor  and  much  fallen  word,  Potest  1 
It  was  not  so  that  the  first  heroio  re- 
formers protested.  They  departed  out 
of  Babylon  once  for  good  and  all ;  they 
came  not  back  for  an  occasional  con- 
tact with  her  altars,  —  a  dallying,  and 
then  a  protesting  against  dalliance; 
they  stood  not  shuffling  in  the  porch, 
with  a  Popish  foot  within,  and  its  lame 
Lutheran  fellow  without,  halting  be- 
twixt. These  were  the  true  Protes- 
tants.   Tou  are  —  Protesters. 

*'''  Besides  the  inconsistency  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, I  must  think  it  a  piece  of  im- 
pertinence, unseasonable  at  least,  and 
out  of  place,  to  obtrude  these  papers 
upon  the  officiating  clergyman, — to  of- 
fer to  a  public  functionary  an  instru- 
ment which  by  the  tenor  of  his  function 
he  is  not  obliged  to  accept,  but,  rather, 
he  is  called  upon  to  reject.  Is  it  done 
in  his  clerical  capacity  ?  He  has  no 
power  of  redressing  the  grievance.  It 
is  to  take  the  benefit  of  his  ministry, 
and  then  insult  him.  If  in  his  capacity 
of  fellow-Christian  only,  what  are  your 
scruples  to  him,  so  long  as  you  yonr- 
selres  are  able  to  get  over  them,  and  do 
get  over  them  by  the  very  fact  of  coming 
to  require  his  services  ?  The  thing  you 
call  a  Protest  might  with  just  as  good  a 
reason  be  presented  to  the  church-war- 
den for  the  time  being,  to  the  parish- 
clerk,  or  the  pew-opener. 

'*  The  Parliament  alone  can  redress 
your  grievance,  if  any.  Yet  I  see  not 
how  with  any  gi^e  your  people  can  pe- 
tition for  relief,  so  long  as,  by  the  very 
fact  of  your  coming  to  church  to  be  mar- 
ried,  they  do  hand  fidt  and  strictly  re- 
lieve themselves.    The  Upper  House,  in 


particular,  is  not  unused  to  these  same 
things  called  Protects,  among  them- 
selves. But  how  would  this  honorable 
body  stare  to  find  a  noble  Lord  conced- 
ing a  measure,  and  in  the  next  breath, 
by  a  solemn  Protest,  disowning  it  1  A 
Protest  there  is  a  reason  given  for 
non-compliance,  not  a  subterfuge  for 
an  equivocal  occasional  compliance.  It 
was  reasonable  in  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians to  avert  from  their  persons,  by 
whatever  lawful  means,  the  compulso- 
ry eating  of  meats  which  had  been  of- 
fered unto  idols.  I  dare  say  the  Bo- 
man  Prefects  and  Exarchates  had  plen- 
ty of  petitioning  in  their  days.  But 
what  would  a  Festus  or  Agrippa  have 
replied  to  a  petition  to  that  effect,  pre- 
sented to  him  by  scmie  evasive  Laodi- 
cean, with  the  very  meat  between  his 
teeth,  which  he  had  been  chewing  vol- 
untarily rather  than  abide  the  penalty? 
Relief  for  tender  consciences  means 
nothing,  where  the  conscience  has  pre- 
viously relieved,  itself,  —  that  is,  has 
complied  with  the  injunctions  which  it 
seeks  preposterously  to  be  rid  of.  Belief 
for  conscience  there  is  properly  none, 
but  what  by  better  information  makes 
an  act  appear  innocent  and  lawful  with 
which  the  previous  conscience  was  not 
satisfied  to  comply.  All  else  is  but  re- 
lief from  penalties,  ^rom  scandal  in- 
curred by  a  complying  practice,  where 
the  conscience  itself  is  not  fully  satis- 
fied. 

"  But,  say  you,  we  have  hard  measure : 
t&e  Quakers  are  indulged  with  the  liber- 
ty denied  to  us.  They  are ;  and  dearly 
have  they  earned  it.  You  have  come  in 
(as  a  sect,  at  least)  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  at  the  eleventh  hour.  The 
Quaker  character  was  hardened  in  the 
fires  of  persecution  in  the  seventeenth 
century, — not  quite  to  the  stake  and 
fagot,  but  little  short  of  that:  they 
grew  up  and  thrived  against  noisome 
prisons,  cruel  beatings,  whippings, 
stockings.  They  have  since  endured 
a  century  or  two  of  scoffs,  contempts ; 
they  have  been  a  by-word,  and  a  nay- 
word  ;  they  have  stood  nnmoved :  and 
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the  conscqnence  of  long  conecientioiis 
resistance  on  one  part  is  invariably,  in 
the  end,  remission  on  the  other.  The 
legislature,  that  denied  70a  the  tolei> 
ance,  which  I  do  not  know  that  at  that 
time  70a  even  asked,  gave  them  the  lib* 
erty  which,  without  granting,  they  woaM 
have  assumed.  No  penalties  could  have 
driven  them  into  the  churches.  This 
is  the  consequence  of  entire  measures. 
Had  the  early  Quakers  consented  to 
take  oaths,  leaving  a  Protest  with  the 
clerk  of  the  court  against  them  in  the 
same  breath  with  which  they  had  taken 
them,  do  you  in  your  conscience  think 
that  they  would  have  been  indulged  at 
this  day  in  their  exclusive  privilege  of 
affirming  ?  Let  your  people  go  on  for 
a  century  or  so,  marrying  in  your  own 
fashion,  and  I  will  warrant  them,  before 
the  end  of  it,  the  legislature  will  be  will^ 
ing  to  concede  to  them  more  than  they 
at  present  demand. 

**  Either  the  institntiob  of  marriage 
depends  not  for  its  validity  upon  h3rpo* 
critical  compliances  with  the  ritual  of 
an  alien  church,  and  then  I  do  not  see 
why  you  cannot  marry  among  your* 
selves,  as  the  Quakers,  without  their 
indulgence,  would  have  been  doing  to 
this  day, — or  it  does  depend  upon  such 
ritual  compliance,  and  then  in  your 
Protests  you  ofien4  against  a  divine  or- 
dinance. I  have  read  in  the  Essex- 
Street  Liturgy  a  form  for  the  celebra> 
tion  of  marriage.  Why  is  this  become 
a  dead  letter?  Oh  1  it  has  never  been 
legalized:  that  is  to  say,  in  the  law's 
eye  it  is  no  marriage.  But  do  you  take 
upon  you  to  say,  in  the  view  of  the  gos- 
pel it  would  be  none?  Would  your 
own  people,  at  least,  look  upon  a  couple 
so  paired  to  be  none?  But  the  case 
of  dowries,  alimonies,  inheritances,  etc., 
which  depend  for  their  validity  upon 
the  ceremonial  of  the  church  by  law 
established, — are  these  nothing  ?  That 
our  children  are  not  legally  FUii  Nvl- 
Uu8, —  is  this  nothing  ?  I  answer,  Notlfr* 
ing ;  to  the  preservation  of  a  good  con- 
science, nothing;  to  a  oonsiBtent  Chris- 
tianity, less  than  nothing.   Sad  worldly 


thorns  they  are  indeed,  and  stumbling- 
blocks  well  worthy  to  be  set  out  of  the 
way  by  a  legislature  calling  itself  Chris- 
tian ;  but  not  likely  to  be  removed  in 
a  hurry  by  any  shrewd  legislators  who 
perceive  that  the  petitioning  complain- 
ants have  not  so  much  as  bruised  a  shin 
in  the  resistance,  but,  prudently  de- 
clining the  briers  and  the  prickles, 
nestle  quietly  down  in  the  smooth  two- 
sided  velvet  of  a  Protesting  Occasional 
Conformity. 
^*  I  am,  dear  %, 

*^  With  much  respect,  yours,  etc, 
"Elia.- 


Lamb  once  said,  of  all  l^e  lies  he  ever 
put  off,  — and  he  put  off  a  good  many, 
— indeed,  he  valued  himself  on  being 
**  a  matter-of-lie  man,"  beliering  truth 
to  be  too  precious  to  be  wasted  upon 
everybody,— of  all  the  lies  he  ever  put 
off,  he  valued  his  "  Memoir  of  Listen  " 
the  most.  '<  It  is,"  he  confessed  to  Miss 
Hutchinson,  **firom  top  to  toe,  every 
paragraph,  pure  invention,  and  has 
passed  for  gospel,  —  has  been  repub- 
lished in  the  newspapers,  and  in  the 
penny  play -bills  of  the  night,  aa  an 
authentic  account."  And  yet,  notwith- 
standing its  incidents  are  idl  imaginary, 
its  facts  all  fictions,  is  not  Lamb's  "  Me- 
moir of  Listen  "  a  truer  and  more  tinst- 
worthy  woric  than  any  of  the  productions 
of  those  contemptible  biographers*— un- 
fortunately not  yet  extinct — so  admi- 
rably ridiculed  in  the  thirty-fifth  num- 
ber of  the  "^  Freehdder  "  ?  In  fact,  is 
not  this  "  lying  Life  of  Liston  "  a  very 
clever  satire  on  those  biographers  who, 
Kke  the  monkish  historians  mentioned 
by  Fuller,  in  his  "  Church  Hiatory  of 
Britain,"  swell  the  bowels  of  their  books 
with  empty  wind,  in  default  of  si^cient 
soHd  food  to  fill  them,' — who,  according 
to  Addison,  ascribe  to  the  unfortunate 
persons  whose  lives  they  pretend  to 
write  works  which  they  never  wrote 
and  actions  which  they  never  perform- 
ed, celebrate  virtues  which  they  were 
never  famous  for  and  excuse  faults 
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which  they  were  never  guilty  of?  And 
does  not  Lamb,  in  this  work,  very  hap- 
pily ridicule  the  pedantry  and  conceit 
of  certain  grave  and  dignified  biogra- 
phers whose  works  are  to  be  found  in 
most  gentlemen's  libraries  ? 

Therefore,  as  a  piece  of  most  admira- 
ble fooling,  ad  a  bit  of  harmless,  good- 
natured  pleasantry,  as  a  specimen  of 
pleasant  satire,  of  subtile  irony,  this 
"  Memoir  of  Liston  "  is  well  worthy  of 
a  place  in  all  editions  of  Charles  Lamb's 
writings. 

^  BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIR  OF  MB.  LIS- 
TON. 

**  The  subject  of  our  Memoir  is  lineal- 
ly descended  from  Johan  de  L'Estonne, 
(see  '  Domesday  Book,'  where  he  is  so 
written,)  who  came  in  with  the  Ck>n- 
jqueror,  and  had  lands  awarded  him  at 
Lupton  Magna,  in  Kent.  His  partic- 
ular merits  or  services  Fabian,  whose 
authority  I  chiefly  follow,  has  forgot^ 
ten,  or  perhaps  thought  it  immaterial, 
to  speciiy.  Fuller  thinks  that  he  was 
standard-bearer  to  Hugo  de  Agmonde* 
sham,  a  powerful  Norman  baron,  who 
was  slain  by  the  hand  of  Harold  him- 
self at  the  fatal  Battle  of  Hastings.  .  Be 
this  as  it  may,  we  find  a  family  of  that 
name  flourishing  some  centuries  later  in 
that  county.  John  Delliston,  Knight, 
was  high  sheriff  for  Kent,  according  to 
Fabian,  quinto  Henrici  Sexti;  and  we 
trace  the  lineal  branch  flourishing  down- 
wards, —  the  orthography  varying,  ac- 
cording to  the  unsettled  usage  of  the 
times,  from  Delleston  to  Leston  or  Lis- 
ton, between  which  it  se^ns  to  have  al- 
ternated, tiU,  in  tiie  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  James  L,  it  finally  settled  into 
the  determinate  and  pleasing  dissyllab- 
ic arrangement  which  it  still  retains. 
Aminadab  Liston,  the  eldest  male  rep- 
resentative of  the  family  of  that  day, 
was  of  the  strictest  order  of  Puritans. 
Mr.  Foss,  of  Pall  Mall,  has  obliging- 
ly communicated  to  me  an  undoubted 
tract  of  his,  which  bears  the  initials  on- 
ly, A.  L.,  and  is  entitled,  *  The  (kin- 


ning  Glass  s  or  Actor's  Mirrour,  where- 
in the  vituperative  Visnomy  of  vicious 
Players  for  the  Scene  is  as  virtuously 
reflected  back  upon  their  mimetic  Mon- 
strosities as  it  has  viciously  (hitherto) 
vitiated  with  its  vile  Vanities  her  Vo- 
tarists.'  A  strange  title,  but  bearing 
the  impress  of  those  absurdities  with 
which  the  title-pages  of  that  pamphlet- 
spawning  age  abounded.  The  work 
bears  date  1617.  It  preceded  the  *  His* 
triomastix'  by  fifteen  years;  and  as  it 
went  before  it  in  time,  so  it  comes  not 
far  short  of  it  in  virulence.  It  is  amus- 
ing to  find  an  ancestor  of  Liston's  thus 
bespattering  the  players  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry:— 

"  <  Thinketh  He,'  (the  actor,)  *  with 
his  costive  countenances,  to  wry  a  sor- 
rowing soul  out  of  her  anguish,  or  by 
defacing  the  divine  denotement  of  des- 
tiiUlfce  dignity  (daignely  described  in 
the  face  humane  and  no  other)  to  rein- 
stamp  the  Paradice- plotted  similitude 
with  a  novel  and  naughty  approxima- 
tion (not  in  the  first  intention)  to  those 
abhorred  and  ugly  Grod-forbidden  cor- 
respondences, with  flouting  Apes'  jeer- 
ing gibberings,  and  Babion  babbling- 
like, to  hoot  out  of  countenance  all  mod- 
est measure,  as  if  our  sins  were  not  suf- 
ficing to  stoop  our  backs  without  He 
wresting  and  crooking  his  members  to 
mistimed  mirth  (rather  malice)  in  de- 
formed fashioni  leering  when  he  should 
learn,  prating  for  praying,  gc^gling  his 
eyes,  (better  upturned  for  grace,)  where- 
as in  Paradice  (if  we  can  go  thus  high 
for  His  profession)  that  devilish  Ser- 
pent appeareth  his  undoubted  Prede- 
cessor, first  induing  a  mask  like  some 
roguish  roistering  Boscius  (I  spit  at 
them  all)  to  begmle  with  Stage  shows 
the  gaping  Woman,  whose  Sex  hath  still 
chiefly  upheld  these  Mysteries,  and  are 
voiced  to  be  the  chief  Stage-haunters, 
where,  as  I  am  told,  the  custom  is  com- 
monly to  mumble  (between  acts)  ap- 
ples, not  ambiguously  derived  from  that 
pernicious  Pippin,  (worse  in  efiect  than 
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the  Apples  of  Discord,)  whereas  some- 
times the  hissing  sounds  of  displeasure, 
as  I  hear,  do  lively  reintonate  that 
snake-taking-leave,  and  diabolical  go- 
ings off,  in  Paradice.' 

"  The  Puritanic  effervescence  of  the 
early  Presbyterians  appears  to  have 
abated  with  time,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
more  immediate  ancestors  of  our  sub- 
ject to  have  subsided  at  length  into  a 
strain  of  moderate  Calvinism.  Still  a 
tincture  of  the  old  leaven  was  to  be  ex- 
pected among  the  posterity  of  A.  L. 

"  Our  hero  was  an  only  son  of  Habak- 
kuk  Listen,  settled  as  an  Anabaptist 
minister  upon  the  patrimonial  soil  of 
his  ancestors.  A  regular  certificate  ap- 
pears, thus  entered  in  the  Church-Book 
at  Lupton  Magna:  —  ^Johannes,  Jilius 
Hahakkuk  et  Rebecca  Listen,  Dissentien- 
tiunij  natus  quinto  Decembri,  1780,  hap- 
tizatus  sexto  Februarii  sequentis;  Spon- 
sortbw  J.  et  W,  WooUastofif  und  cum 
Maria  Merryweather,'  The  singulari- 
ty of  an  Anabaptist  minister  conform- 
ing to  the  child -rites  of  the  Church 
would  have  tempted  me  to  doubt  the 
authenticity  of  this  entry,  had  I  not 
been  obliged  with  the  actual  sight  of  it, 
by  the  favor  of  Mr.  Minns,  the  intelli- 
gent and  worthy  parish -clerk  of  Lup- 
ton. Possibly  some  expectation  in  point 
of  worldly  advantages  from  some  of  the 
sponsors  might  have  induced  this  un- 
seemly deviation,  as  it  must  have  ap- 
peared, from  the  practice  and  principles 
of  that  generally  rigid  sect.  The  term 
Dissentientium  was  possibly  intended  by 
the  orthodox  clergyman  as  a  slur  up- 
on the  supposed  inconsistency.  What, 
or  of  what  nature,  the  expectations  we 
have  hinted  at  may  have  been,  we  have 
now  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Of  the 
WooUastons  no  trace  is  now  discovera- 
ble in  the  village.  The  name  of  Merry- 
weather  occurs  over  the  front  of  a  gro- 
cer's shop  at  the  western  extremity  of 
Lupton. 

**  Of  the  infant  Listen  we  find  no 
events  recorded  before  his  fourth  year, 
in  which  a  severe  attack  of  the  measles 


bid  fair  to  have  robbed  the  rising  gen- 
eration of  a  fund  of  innocent  entertain- 
ment. He  had  it  of  the  confluent  kind, 
as  it  is  called,  and  the  child's  life  was  for 
a  week  or  two  despaired  of.  His  recov- 
ery he  always  attributes  (under  Heav- 
en) to  the  humane  interference  of  one 
Doctor  Wilhelm  Richter,  a  German  em- 
piric, who,  in  this  extremity,  prescribed 
a  copious  diet  of  sauer-icraut,  which  the 
child  was  observed  to  reach  at  with  avid- 
ity, when  other  food  repelled  him ;  and 
from  this  change  of  diet  his  restoration 
was  rapid  and  complete.  We  have  of- 
ten heard  him  name  the  circumstance 
with  gratitude ;  and  it  is  not  altogether 
surprising  that  a  relish  for  this  kind  of 
aliment,  so  abhorrent  and  harsh  to  com- 
mon English  palates,  has  accompanied 
him  through  life.  When  any  of  Mr. 
Listen's  intimates  invite  him  to  supper, 
he  never  fails  of  finding,  nearest  to  his* 
knife  and  fork,  a  dish  of  saver-icrau$, 

**  At  the  age  of  nine  we  find  our  sub- 
ject under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Goodenough,  (his  father's  health  not 
permitting  him  probably  to  instruct  him 
himself,)  by  whom  he  was  inducted  in- 
to a  competent  portfon  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  with  some  mathematics,  till  the 
death  of  Mr.  Goodenough,  in  his  own 
seventieth,  and  Master  Listen's  eleventh 
year,  put  a  stop  for  the  present  to  his 
classical  progress? 

"  We  have  heard  our  hero,  with  emo- 
tions which  do  his  heart  honor,  de- 
scribe the  awful  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  decease  of  this  worthy  old  gen- 
tleman. It  seems  they  had  been  walk- 
ing out  together,  master  and  pupil,  in 
a  fine  sunset,  to  the  distance  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  west  of  Lupton,  when 
a  sudden  curiosity  took  Mr.  Goodenough 
to  look  down  upon  a  chasm,  where  a 
shaft  had  been  lately  sunk  in  a  mining 
speculation  (then  projecting,  but  aban- 
doned soon  after,  as  not  answering  the 
promised  success,  by  Sir  Ralph  Shep- 
perton,  Knight,  and  member  for  the 
county).  The  old  clergyman  leaning 
over,  either  with  incautien  or  sudden 
giddiness,  (jjrobably  a  mixture  of  both,) 
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suddenly  lost  bis  footing,  and,  to  use 
Mr.  Liston's  phrase,  disappeared,  and 
was  doubtless  broken  into  a  thousand 
pieces.  The  sound  of  his  head,  etc., 
dashing  successively  upon  the  project- 
ing masses  of  the  chasm,  had  such  an 
effect  upon  the  child  that  a  serious  sick- 
'  ness  ensued,  and  even  for  many  years 
after  his  recovery  he  was  not  once  seen 
BO  much  as  to  smile. 

*'  The  joint  death  of  both  his  parents, 
which  happened  not  many  months  afler 
this  disastrous  accident,  and  were  prob* 
ably  (one  or  both  of  them)  accelerated 
by  it,  threw  our  youth  upon  the  protec- 
tion of  his  maternal  great -aunt,  Mrs. 
Sittingboum.  Of  this  aunt  we  have 
never  heard  him  speak  but  with  expres- 
sions amounting  almost  to  reverence.  To 
the  influence  of  her  early  counsels  and 
manners  he  has  always  attributed  the 
firmness  with  which,  in  maturer  years, 
thrown  upon  a  way  of  life  commonly 
not  the  best  adapted  to  gravity  and 
self- retirement,  he  has  been  able  to 
maintain  a  serious  character,  untinc- 
tored  with  the  levities  incident  to  his 
profession.  Ann  Sittingbourn  (we  have 
seen  her  portrait  by  Hudson)  was  state- 
ly, stiff,  tall,  with  a  cast  of  feature^ 
strikingly  resembling  the  subject  of  this 
memoir.  Her  estate  in  Kent  was  spa- 
cious and  well-wooded ;  the  house,  one 
of  those  venerable  old  mansions  which 
are  so  impressive  in  childhood,  and  so 
hardly  forgotten  in  succeeding  years. 
In  the  venerable  solitudes  of  Cham- 
wood,  among  thick  shades  of  the  oak 
and  beech,  (this  last  his  favorite  tree,) 
the  young  Liston  cultivated  those  con- 
templative habits  which  have  never  en- 
tirely deserted  him  in  after-years.  Here 
he  was  commonly  in  the  sunmier  months 
to  be  met  with,  with  a  book  in  his 
hand,  —  not  a  play-book, — meditating. 
Boyle's  'Reflections'  was  at  one  time 
the  darling  volume,  which  in  its  turn 
was  superseded  by  Young's  *  Night 
Thoughts,'  which  has  continued  its  hold 
upon  him  through  life.  He  carries  it 
always  about  him;  and  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  for  him  to  be  seen,  in 


the  refreshing  intervals  of  his  occupa- 
tion, leaning  against  a  side-scene,  in  a 
sort  of  Herbert- of- Cherbury  posture, 
turning  over  a  pocket-edition  of  his  fa- 
vorite author. 

**  But  the  solitudes  of  Charnwood  were 
not  destined  always  to  obscure  the  path 
of  our  young  hero.  The  premature 
death  of  Mrs.  Sittingbourn,  at  the  age 
of  seventy,  occasioned  by  incautious 
burning  of  a  pot  of  charcoal  in  her 
sleeping-chamber,  left  him  in  his  nine- 
teenth year  nearly  without  resources. 
That  the  stage  at  all  should  have  pre- 
sented itself  as  an  eb'gible  scope  for  his 
talents,  and,  in  particular,  that  he  should 
have  chosen  a  line  so  foreign  to  what 
appears  to  have  been  his  turn  of  mind, 
may  require  some  explanation. 

"  At  Charnwood,  then,  we  behold  him 
thoughtful,  grave,  ascetic.  From  his 
cradle  averse  to  flesh-meats  and  strong 
drink ;  abstemious  even  beyond  the  gen- 
ius of  the  place,  and  almost  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  his  great-aunt, 
who,  though  strict,  was  not  rigid ;  wa- 
ter was  his  habitual  drink,  and  his  food 
little  beyond  the  mast  and  beech-nuts 
of  his  favorite  groves.  It  is  a  medical 
fact,  that  this  kind  of  diet,  however  fa- 
vorable to  the  contemplative  powers 
of  the  primitive  hermits,  etc.,  is  but  ill 
adapted  to  the  less  robust  minds  and 
bodies  of  a  later  generation.  Hypo- 
chondria almost  constantly  ensues.  It 
was  so  in  the  case  of  the  young  Liston. 
He  was  subject  to  sights,  and  had  vis- 
ions. Those  arid  beech-nuts,  distilled  by 
a  complexion  naturally  adust,  mount- 
ed into  an  occiput  already  prepared  to 
kindle  by  long  seclusion  and  the  fer- 
vor of  strict  Csdvinistic  notions.  In  the 
glooms  of  Charnwood  he  was  assailed 
by  illusions  similar  in  kind  to  those 
which  are  related  of  the  famous  An- 
thony of  Padua.  Wild  antic  faces  would 
ever  and  anon  protrude  themselves  up- 
on his  sensorium.  Whether  he  shut  his 
eyes  or  kept  them  open,  the  same  illu- 
sions operated.  The  dailcer  and  more 
profound  were  his  oegitatibns,  the  droll- 
er and  more  whimsical  became  the  ap- 
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paritions.  They  buzzed  about  him  thick 
89  flies,  flapping  at  him,  flouting  him, 
hooting  in  his  ear,  yet  with  such  comic 
appendages,  that  what  at  first  was  his 
bane  became  at  length  his  solace ;  and 
lie  desired  no  better  society  than  that 
of  his  merry  phantasmatcCL  We  shall 
presently  find  in  what  way  this  remark- 
able phenomenon  influenced  his  future 
destiny. 

**  On  the  death  of  Mrs.  Sittingboum, 
we  find  him  received  into  the  family  of 
Mr.  Willoughby,  an  eminent  Turkey 
merchant,  resident  in  Birchin  Lane, 
London.  We  lose  a  little  while  here  the 
chain  of  his  history,  —  by  what  induce- 
ments this  gentleman  was  determined 
to  make  him  an  inmate  of  his  house. 
Probably  he  had  had  some  personal 
kindness  for  Mrs.  Sittingboum  former- 
ly ;  but  however  it  was,  the  young  man 
was  here  treated  more  like  a  son  than 
a  clerk,  though  he  was  nominally  but 
the  latter.  Diff*erent  avocations,  the 
change  of  scene,  with  that  alternation 
of  business  and  recreation  which  in  its 
greatest  perfection  is  to  be  had  only  in 
London,  appear  to  have  weaned  him  in 
a  short  time  from  the  hypochondriacal 
afiections  which  had  beset  him  at  Charn- 
wood. 

'*  In  the  three  years  which  followed  his 
removal  to  Birchin  Lane,  we  find  him 
making  more  than  one  voyage  to  the 
Levant,  as  chief  factor  for  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby at  the  Porte.  We  could  easi- 
ly fill  our  biography  with  the  pleasant 
passages  which  we  have  heard  him  re- 
late as  having  happened  to  him  at  Con- 
stantinople, such  as  his  having  been  taken 
up  on  suspicion  of  a  design  of  penetrat- 
ing the  seraglio,  etc. ;  but,  with  the  deep- 
est convincement  of  this  gentleman's 
own  veracity,  we  think  that  some  of 
the  stories  are  of  that  whimsical,  and 
others  of  that  romantic  nature,  which, 
however  diverting,  would  be  out  of 
place  in  a  narrative  of  this  kind,  which 
aims  not  only  at  strict  truth,  but  at 
avoiding  the  very  appearance  of  the 
contrary. 

"  We  will  now  bring  him  over  the  seas 


again,  and  suppose  him  in  the  counting- 
hodse  in  Birchin  Lane,  his  protector  sat- 
isfied with  the  returns  of  his  factorage, 
and  all  going  on  so  smoothly  that  we 
may  expect  to  find  Mr.  Liston  at  last 
an  opulent  merchant  upon  'Change,  as 
it  is  called.  But  see  the  turns  of  desd- 
ny  1  Upon  a  summer's  excursion  into 
Norfolk,  in  the  year  1801,  the  acciden- 
tal sight  of  pretty  Sally  Parker,  as  she 
was  called,  (then  in  the  Norwicli  com- 
pany,) diverted  his  inclinations  at  once 
from  commerce;  and  he  became,  in 'the 
language  of  commonplace  biography, 
stage-struck.  Happy  for  the  lovers  of 
mirth  was  it  that  our  hero  took  this 
turn ;  he  might  else  have  been  to  this 
hour  that  unentertaining  character,  a 
plodding  London  merchant. 

**  We  accordingly  find  him  shortly  af- 
ter making  lus  d^utf  as  it  is  called,  up? 
on  the  Norwich  boards,  in  the  season 
of  that  year,  being  then  in  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  Having  a  nat- 
ural bent  to  tragedy,  he  chose  the  part 
of  Pyrrhus  in  the  *  Distressed  Mother,'  to 
Sally  Parker's  Hermione.  We  find  him 
afterwards  as  Barnwell,  Altamont,  Cha- 
mont,  etc. ;  but,  as  if  Nature  had  destin- 
ed him  to  the  sock,  an  unavoidable  in- 
firmity absolutely  discapacitated  him  for 
tragedy.  His  person,  at  this  latter  pe- 
riod of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  was 
graceful,  and  even  commanding ;  his 
countenance  set  to  gravity ;  he  had  the 
power  of  arresting  the  attention  of  an 
audience  at  first  sight  almost  beyond 
any  other  tragic  actor.  But  he  could 
not  hold  it.  To  imderstand  this  obsta- 
cle, we  must  go  back  a  few  years  to  those 
appalling  reveries  at  Chamwood.  Those 
illusions,  which  had  vanished  before  the 
dissipation  of  a  less  recluse  life  and 
more  free  society,  now  in  his  solitary 
tragic  studies,  and  anrid  the  intense 
calls  upon  feeling  incident  to  tragic 
acting,  came  back  upon  him  with  ten- 
fold vividness.  In  the  midst  of  some 
most  pathetic  passage,  the  parting  of 
JafiSer  with  his  dying  friend,  for  in- 
stance, he  would  suddenly  be  surpris- 
ed with  a  fit  of  violent  horse -laughter. 
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Willie  the  spectators  were  all  sobbing 
before  him  with  emotion,  suddenly  one. 
of  those  grotesque  faces  would  peep  out 
upon  him,  and  he  could  not  resist  the 
impulse.  A  timely  excuse  once  or  twice 
senred  his  purpose ;  but  no  audiences 
could  be  expected  to  bear  repeatedly 
this  Tiolation  of  the  continuity  of  feel- 
ing. He  describes  them  (the  illusions) 
as  so  many  demons  haunting  him,  and 
paralyzing  every  effect.  Even  now,  I 
am  told,  he  oannot  recite  the  famous 
soliloquy  in  *  Hamlet,'  even  in  private, 
without  immoderate  bursts  of  laughter. 
However,  what  he  had  not  force  of 
reason  sufficient  to  overcome  he  had 
good  sense  enough  to  turn  into  emolu- 
ment, and  determined  to  make  a  com- 
modity of  his  distemper.  He  prudent- 
ly exchanged  the  buskin  for  tiie  sock, 
and  the  illusions  instantly  ceased ;  or, 
if  they  occurred  for  a  diort  season,  by 
their  very  cooperation  added  a  zest  to 
his  comic  vein,^8ome  of  his  most  catch- 
ing faces  being  (as  he  expresses  it)  lit- 
tle more  than  transcripts  and  copies  of 
those  extraordinary  phantasmata. 

'*  We  have  now  drawn  out  our  hero's 
existence  to  the  period  when  he  was 
about  to  meet  for  ih»  first  time  the  sym- 
pathies of  a  London  audience.  The 
particulars  of  his  success  since  have 
been  too  much  before  our  eyes  to  ren- 
der a  circumstantial  detail  of  them 
expedient.  I  shall  only  mention,  that 
Mr.  Willoughby,  his  resentments  hav- 
ing had  tune  to  subside,  is  at  present 
one  of  the  fastest  firiends  of  his  old  rene- 
gado  factor;  and  that  Mr.  Listen's  hopes 
of  Miss  Parker  vanishing  along  with  his 
unsuccessful  suit  to  Melpomene,  in  the 
autumn  of  1811  he  married  his  present 
lady,  by  whom  he  has  been  blest  with 
one  son,  Philip,  and  two  daughters,  Ann 
and  Angustina." 


"Ask  anybody  you  meet,"  writes 
Lamb  to  Miss  Wordsworth,  then  visit- 
ing some  friends  in  Cambridge,  ^  who 
is  the  biggest  woman  in  Cambridge, 


and  I  '11  hold  a  wager  they  'U  say  Mrs. 
<.  She  broke  down  two  benches 
in  Trinity  Gardens, — one  on  the  con- 
fines of  St.  John's,  which  occasioned  a 
litigation  between  the  societies  as  to  re- 
pairing it.  In  warm  weather  she  retires 
into  an  ice-cellar,  (literally,)  and  dates 
from  a  hoi  Thursday  some  twenty  years 
back.  She  sits  in  a  room  with  opposite 
doors  and  windows,  to  let  in  a  thorough 
draft,  which  gives  her  slenderer  friends 
toothaches.  She  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
market  every  morning  at  ten,  cheapen- 
ing fowls,  which  I  observe  the  Cam- 
bridge poulterers  are  not  sufficiently 
careful  to  stump." 

On  the  person  thus  briefly  sketched 
£lia  wrote  an  article  for  the  "  London 
Magazine."  As  it  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  standard  editions  of  its  author's 
works,  we  herewith  present  it  to  our 
readers.  They  will  find  it  to  be  a  clev- 
er specimen  of  Lamb's  peculiar  and  de- 
lightful humor.  In  truth,  it  is  one  of 
the  very  best  things  he  ever  conjured 
up.  We  observe  he  has  changed  the 
locality  of  the  stout  woman,  and  places 
her  in  Oxford,  instead  of  Cambridge. 

"THE  GENTLE  GIANTESS. 

"  The  widow  Blacket,  of  Oxford,  is 
the  largest  female  I  ever  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  beholding.  There  may  be  her 
paraUel  upon  the  earth,  but  surely  I 
never  saw  it.  I  take  her  to  be  lineal- 
ly descended  firom  the  maid's  aunt  of 
Brainford,  who  caused  Master  Ford 
such  uneasiness.  She  hath  Atlantean 
shoulders ;  and  as  she  stoopeth  in  her 
gait, — with  as  few  offences  to  answer 
for  in  her  own  particular  as  any  of 
Eve's  daughters,->herback  seems  Itt-oad 
enough  to  bear  the  blame  of  aU  the 
peccadilloes  that  have  been  committed 
since  Adam.  She  girdeth  her  waist — 
or  what  she  is  pleased  to  esteem  as  such 
— nearly  up  to  her  shoulders,  from  be- 
neath which  that  huge  dorsal  expanse, 
in  mountainous  declivity,  emei^eth. 
Respect  for  her  alone  preventeth  the  . 
idle  boys,  who   follow  her    about  in 
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shoals,  wheneycr  she  cometh  abroad, 
from  getting  up  and  riding.  But  her 
presence  infallibly  commands  a  rever^ 
ence.  She  is,  indeed,  as  the  Americans 
would  express  it,  something  awful.  Her 
person  is  a  burden  to  herself,  no  less 
than  to  the  ground  which  bears  her. 

"  To  her  mighty  bone  she  hath  a  pin- 
guitude  withal  which  makes  the  depth 
of  winter  to  her  the  most  desirable  sea- 
son. Her  distress  in  the  wanner  sol- 
stice is  pitiable.  During  the  months 
of  July  and  August  she  usually  rent- 
eth  a  cool  ceUar,  where  ices  are  kept, 
whereinto  she  descendeth  when  Sirius 
rageth.  She  dates  from  a  hot  Thurs- 
day, some  twenty-five  years  ago.  Her 
apartment  in  summer  is  pervious  to  the 
four  winds.  Two  doors  in  north  and 
south  direction,  and  two  windows  front- 
ing the  rising  and  the  setting  sun,  nev- 
er closed,  from  every  cardinal  point 
catch  the  contributory  breezes.  She 
loves  to  enjoy  what  she  calls  a  quadru- 
ple draught.  That  must  be  a  shrewd 
zephjrr  that  can  escape  her.  I  owe  a 
painful  face-ache,  which  oppresses  me 
at  this  moment,  to  a  cold  caught,  sit- 
ting by  her,  one  day  in  last  July,  at 
this  receipt  of  coolness.  Her  fan  in 
ordinary  resembleth  a  banner  spread, 
which  she  keepeth  continually  on  the 
alert  to  detect  the  least  breeze. 

''She  possesseth  an  active  and  gad- 
ding mind,  totally  incommensurate  with 
her  person.  No  one  delighteth  more 
than  herself  in  country  exercises  and 
pastimes.  I  have  passed  many  an  agree- 
able holiday  with  her  in  her  favorite 
park  at  Woodstock.  She  performs  her 
part  in  these  delightful  ambulatory  ex- 
cursions by  the  aid  of  a  portable  garden- 
chair.  She  setteth  out  with  you  at  a 
fair  foot-gallop,  which  she  keepeth  up  till 
you  are  both  well  breathed^  and  then 
she  reposeth  for  a  few  seconds.  Then 
she  is  up  again  for  a  hundred  paces  or 
so,  and  again  resteth,  —  her  movement, 
on  these  sprightly  occasions,  being  some- 
thing between  walking  and  flying.  Her 
great  weight  seemeth  to  propel  her  for- 
ward, ostrich-fashion.    In  this  kind  of 


relieved  marching  I  have  traversed 
with  her  many  Bccnres  of  acres  on  thoee 
well-wooded  and  well-watered  domains. 

*'  Her  delight  at  Oxford  is  in  the  pub- 
lic walks  and  gardens,  where,  when  the 
weather  is  not  too  oppressive,  she  paas- 
eth  much  of  her  valuable  time.  There 
is  a  bench  at  Maudlin,  or  rather,  sit- 
uated between  the  frontiers  of  that 
and  •♦•♦••'§  College,— some  litigatioD, 
latterly,  about  repiurs,  has  vested  the 
property  of  it  finally  in  •♦♦•^'g,— 
where  at  the  hour  of  noon  she  is  or- 
dinarily to  be  found  sitting, — so  she 
calls  it  by  courtesy, — but,  in  fact,  press- 
ing and  breaking  of  it  down  with  her 
enormous  settlement ;  as  both  those 
Foundations,  who,  however,  are  good- 
natured  enough  to  wink  at  it,  have 
found,  I  believe,  to  their  cost.  Here 
she  taketh  the  fresh  air,  principally 
at  vacation  times,  when  the  walks  are 
freest  from  interruption  of  the  younger 
fry  of  students.  Here  she  passeth  her 
idle  hours,  not  idly,  but  generally  ac- 
companied with  a  book, — blest^  if  she 
can  but  intercept  some  resident  Fellow, 
(as  usually  there  are  some  of  that  brood 
left  behind  at  these  periods,)  or  stray 
Master  of  Arts,  (to  most  of  whom  she 
is  better  known  than  their  dinner-bell,) 
with  whom  she  may  confer  upon  any 
curious  topic  of  literature.  I  have  seen 
these  shy  gownsmen,  who  truly  set  but 
a  very  slight  value  upon  female  conver- 
sation, cast  a  hawk's  eye  upon  her  from 
the  length  of  Maudlin  Grove,  and  wari- 
ly glide  off  into  another  walk, — true 
monks  as  they  are,  and  nngently  neg- 
lecting the  delicacies  of  her  polished 
converse,  for  their  own  perverse  and 
uncommunicating  solitariness  1 

"Within  doors  her  principal  diver- 
sion is  music,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
in  both  which  she  is  no  mean  professor. 
Her  voice  is  wonderfully  fine ;  but,  till  I 
got  used  to  it,  I  confess  it  staggered  me. 
It  is  for  all  the  world  like  that  of  a  pip- 
ing bulfinch,  while  fr(Mn  her  size  and 
stature  you  would  expect  notes  to  drown 
the  deep  organ.  The  shake,  which 
most  fine  ungers  reserve  for  the  close 
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or  cadence,  by  some  unaccoimtable  flex- 
ibility, or  tremulousness  of  pipe,  she 
carrieth  quite  through  the  composiiion ; 
so  that  her  time,  to  a  common  air  or 
ballad,  keeps  double  motion,  like  the 
earth, — running  the  primary  circuit  of 
the  tune,  and  still  revolving  upon  its 
own  axis.  The  effect,  as  I  said  before, 
when  you  are  used  to  it,  is  as  agree- 
able as  it  is  altogether  new  and  sur- 
prising. 

"  The  spacious  apartment  of  her  out- 
ward frame  lodgeth  a  soul  in  all  re- 
spects disproportionate.  Of  more  than 
mortal  make,  she  evinceth  withal  a 
trembling  sensibility,  a  yielding  infir- 
mity of  purpose,  a  quick  susceptibili- 
ty to  reproach,  and  all  the  train  of  dif- 
fident and  blushing  virtues,  which  for 
their  habitation  usually  seek  out  a  fee- 
ble frame,  an  attenuated  and  meagre 
constitution.     With  more  than  man's 


bulk,  her  humors  and  occupations  are 
eminently  feminine.  She  sighs, — be- 
ing six  foot  high.  She  languisheth,  — 
being  two  feet  wide.  She  worketh 
slender  sprigs  upon  the  delicate  muslin, 
— her  fingers  being  capable  of  mould- 
ing a  Colossus.  She  sippeth  her  wine 
out  of  her  glass  daintily,  —  her  capacity 
being  that  of  a  tun  of  Heidelberg.  She 
goeth  mincingly  with  those  feet  of  hers, 
—  whose  solidity  need  not  fear  the  black 
ox's  pressure. 

"  Softest  and  largest  of  thy  sex, 
adieu  I  By  what  parting  attribute  may 
I  salute  thee  ?  —  last  and  best  of  the 
Titanesses !  —  Ogress,  fed  with  milk  in- 
stead of  blood ! — not  least,  or  least  hand- 
some, among  Oxford's  stately  struct- 
ures !  —  Oxford,  who,  in  its  deadest 
time  of  vacation,  can  never  properly 
be  said  to  be  empty,  having  thee  to 
fiU  it!" 


MY  PALACE. 

Wound  round  and  round  within  his  mystic  veil 

The  poet  hid  a  noble  truth ; 
The  Soul's  Art-Palace  then  he  named  the  tale 

Of  those  far  days  in  youth. 

I  sought  that  palace  on  its  haughty  height, 
And  came  to  know  its  starry  joys. 

Its  sudden  blackness,  and  the  withering  blight 
Of  all  its  mortal  toys. 

• 
At  length  the  soul  took  lesson  from  her  past, 

And  found  a  vale  wherein  to  dwell. 
With  no  Arcadian  visions  overcast 

Or  history  to  telL 


VOL.  XU. 


My  fellows  tended  wandering  flocks  and  herds, 
Or  tilled  and  nursed  their  scanty  com ; 

Little  they  heeded  life  that  grew  to  words. 
Yet  gave  no  man  their  scorn. 
28 
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Like  them  I  wrought  my  task  and  took  its  gain, 
That  one  might  serve  their  homely  need. 

When  skies  were  dark,  and  every  ckxid  a  pain. 
And  there  were  mouths  to  feed. 

Thus  labored  day  by  day  these  nnskiUed  hands, 
Whose  only  master  was  a  willing  heart, 

Till  barren  space  smiled  into  garden-lands 
Where  roses  shone  apart. 

Half  faint  with  toil  fit>m  mom  to  set  of  son, 
One  night  I  watched  the  shadows  creep 

With  stealthy  footstep,  when  the  day  was  done, 
Toward  my  encastled  steep. 

The  palace  gleamed  upon  my  dazzled  sight,  — 

From  long  estrangement  grown  more  fair : 

I  sank  and  dreamed  my  feet  were  moundng  light 
Over  each  golden  stair. 

Once  more  there  came  the  voice  of  waters  low 

On  cooling  breezes  perfume-fed : 
It  seemed  I  followed  a  grand  leader,  slow 

Through  marble  galleries  led. 

Then  sad  I  wakened  in  the  vale,  but  found 

The  stately  guide  still  drew  me  on : 
Her  name  was  Charity ;  her  voice  a  sound 

Of  pure  compassion. 

She  said,  —  **  Beside  thee  every  day  I  stood 

To  keep  false  memories  aloof; 
To-night  I  sorrowed  for  thy  labor  rude, 

And  put  thee  to  the  proof. 

*'  Ascend  again  to  yon  high  palace-towers, 

With  brothers  share  its  plenitude, 
And  gather  up  with  all  thy  princely  powers 

Joys  to  infinitude." 

"  Ay  me ! "  I  cried,  "  bid  me  not  go  afar. 

While  yet  these  little  children  call, 
Lest  life  grow  pallid  as  the  morning  star 

In  that  cold  shining  hall  1 

**  All  shall  be  theirs :  my  lot  is  here  below 

To  minister  the  goods  I  hold. 
While  sujOfering  ones  shall  watch  the  torrent  flow 

In  waves  of  amber  gold. 
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"  There  childhood  shall  be  laid  on  gleaming  beds, 

A  saintly-e^ed  prophetic  band, 
And  tinted  oriels  flame  above  their  heads 

To  picture  the  new  land. 

*'  And  duskj  men  shall  press  the  snowy  lawn, 

Shall  feel  those  tears  that  ease  all  pain, 
Then  wake  to  greet  the  free  earth's  noble  dawn 

And  turn  to  rest  again. 

*'  There  tired  soldiers  wash  their  bleeding  feet, 

Who  gave  for  us  their  ripening  youth 
To  earn  pure  freedom,  dared  all  danger  meet, 

Content  to  die  for  truth. 

"  There,  in  the  sleepless  watch  the  organ's  tone 

Shall  bear  them  on  its  swelling  wing 
To  dreamful  space,  while  star-fires  one  by  one 

In  vibrant  chorus  sing." 

Sudden  there  came  a  thought, — Thou  hast  no  bom6y 

Ko  shaded  haunt,  or  numsion  wide, 
Ko  refuge  after  Uul  in  which  to  roam, 

Where  silence  may  abide. 

And  then  I  saw  a  palace  broad  as  earth, 
Built  beautiful  of  land  and  seas,  — 
•  Its  eastern  gate  shone  in  the  morning's  birth, 
The  west  o'ertopped  the  trees. 

Free  as  wild  waves  upon  an  autunm  day, 

A  world  of  brothers  through  its  space 
Might  wander  up  and  down,  and  sunbeams  play 

liven  on  Sorrow's  &ce. 

Here  in  the  broad  sunned  silence  of  the  noon 

Peace  waiteth  to  salute  the  worn, 
And  ever  crowneth  with  her  tender  boon 

Those  who  have  nobly  borne. 

Like  shafted  light  dropped  in  a  sunset  sea, 

The  radiant  pillars  of  my  homo 
Bend  from  their  glowing  swift  mortality 

Great  voices  crying,  ** Gomel" 
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THE  DEACON'S   HOLOCAUST. 


A  FiBST  -CLASS  old  lady  ia  the  most 
precious  social  possession  of  a  New-Eng- 
land town.  I  have  been  in  places  where 
this  office  of  Select  Woman  bad  languish- 
ed for  want  of  a  proper  incumbent, — that 
is,  where  the  feminine  element  was  al- 
ways supplicatory,  never  authoritative. 
In  such  a  place  you  may  find  the  Select 
Men  as  vulgar  and  unclean  as  are  some 
of  the  more  pretentious  politicians  of 
State  or  nation;  the  variety -store  sands 
its  sugar  quite  up  to  the  city -standard ; 
and  the  parson  is  as  timid  a  timeserver 
as  the  Bishop  of  Babylon.  No  rich  local 
tone  and  character  are  to  be  fi>und  in  such 
a  place. 

This  deplorable  state  of  things  had  nev- 
er existed  in  Foxden.  When  strangers 
took  a  carriage  at  the  depot  and  asked 
to  be  shown  whatever  was  noteworthy 
in  the  town,  they  were  driven  to  a  many- 
gabled  house  shaded  by  a  majestic  oak, 
and  informed  that  there  lived  Mrs.  Widest- 
worth,  the  grand-daughter  of  Twynintuft, 
the  famous  elocutionist  They  were  also 
assured  that  the  oak  was  no  other  than 
the  Twynintuft  Oak,  celebrated  in  the 
well-known  sonnet  of  a  distinguished 
American  poet  Moreover,  they  were 
instructed  that  the  room  just  to  the  light 
of  the  porch  was  a  study  added  by  Twyn- 
intuft himself  in  the  year  '87,  and  diat 
the  shattered  shed  in  the  background 
was  originally  an  elocutionary  laboratory 
which  had  seen  the  forming  of  many  Con- 
gressional oratorsi 

In  so  confident  a  way  was  this  infor- 
mation imparted,  that  visitors  were  com- 
pelled to  receive  it  in  all  humbleness, 
and  as  a  matter  of  course.  They  could 
only  feign  that  Twynintuft  had  been  a 
household  word  from  their  tenderest  in- 
fancy, and  that  they  had  made  pilgrim- 
age to  Foxden  to  gaze  upon  the  earthly 
abiding -place  of  this  remarkable  man. 
Accordingly,  young  ladies  sent  their  best 


respects  from  the  hotel,  and  *'  Would  dear 
Mrs.  Widesworth  spare  them  a  few  leaves 
fi*Qm  her  grandfathei^s  oak  ?  "  And  sim- 
ple young  gentlemen,  with  a  morbid  pas- 
sion for  notorieties  and  moral  sentiments, 
forwarded  little  books,  bound  in  sheep- 
skin heavily  gilt,  in^ribed,  "  World- 
Thoughts  of  My  Country's  Gifted  Minds," 
and  "Mrs.  Widesworth  is  requested  to 
write  any  maxim  which  her  experience 
of  life  may  have  suggested  on  page  209 
of  this  volume,  just  between  the  remarks 
of  the  Living  Skeleton  and  the  autograph 
ofthe  Idiot  Albino." 

If  invited  to  visit  any  one  of  consider- 
ation in  Foxden,  you  would  no  sooner 
have  deposited  your  travelling-bag  and 
subsided  into  the  arm-chair  than  you 
would  perceive  a  curious  nervous  twitch- 
ing about  the  features  of  your  host,  which 
would  finally  culminate  in  these  accents 
of  patronizing  triumph :  —  "  My  dear  Sir, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  take  you  across  the 
street  to  pay  your  respect^to  Mrs.  Wides- 
worth 1 "  Every  householder  quivered 
with  anxiety  until  this  rite  had  been  sol- 
emnly performed. 

Mrs.  Widesworth,  the  actual,  was  a 
plump,  well-to-do  widow,  of  threescore 
years.  She  lived  among  her  fellow-iS'eat- 
ures,  but  not  of  them,  —  and  that  in  a 
sense  far  more  comfcMrtable  than  Byronic 
misanthropy  could  imagine.  She  man- 
aged to  keep  all  the  tumult  and  compe- 
tition of  this  rough  world  just  outside 
the  little  whitewashed  fence  winch  in- 
closed her  premises.  No  solitary  saint  of 
the  Middle  Ages  floated  in  a  more  lofW 
independence  of  the  foolish  heresies  of 
vulgar  humanity.  The  mission  of  woman 
must,  of  necessity,  be  identical  with  the 
mission  of  Mrs.  Widesworth,  —  and  this 
was,  to  bestow  a  mellow  patronage  upon 
all  creation.  That  whatever  is  is  right, 
and  that  this  is  the  best  possible  of 
worlds,  were  to  Mrs.  Widesworth  prop- 
ositions which  her  perfect  health  and  un- 
mitigated prosperity  continually  proved. 
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That,  in  a  tlieological  point  of  view^  ev- 
erything was  wrong,  she  considered  an 
esoteric  condiment  to  add  piquancy  to 
the  loaves  and  fishes  which  Providence 
had  set  before  her. 

Concerning  the  eminent  Twynintuft, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  he  had  devoted 
a  long  life  to  elocution,  and  produced  a 
bulky  manual  foil  of  illustrative  quavers. 
And  as  it  happened  that  his  work  was 
the  first  of  the  sort  published  in  Ameri- 
ca, it  obtained  a  pretty  general  circula- 
tion in  schools  and  collies,  and  was  even 
patronizingly  noticed  in  a  British  Re- 
view,—at  that  time  the  apotheosis  of  onr 
native  authorship.  But,  alas  for  the  per- 
ishable nature  of  literary  productions! 
"  Twynintuft  on  the  Human  Voice  "  had 
long  been  superseded,  and  lay  comfort- 
ably buried  in  that  cemetery  of  dead  text- 
books from  which  there  is  no  resurrection. 
Yet,  as  he  had  once  been  one  of  the  nota- 
bles of  Foxden,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  indulged  themselves  in  the  soothing 
fiction  that  his  memory  was  still  verdant 
among  men,  and  did  pious  homage  to  his 
representative. 

Until  the  correspondence  of  Colonel 
Prowley  had  drawn  Miss  Hurribattle  to 
Foxden,  Mrs.  Widesworth  reigned  by 
divine  right.  All  quilting-bees  and  char- 
itable fairs  seemed  but  manifestations  of 
her  pervading  vitality.  'Every  social  de- 
tail was  submitted  to  her  arbitrament. 
She  hovered  over  the  gossips  of  the  town 
like  Fate  in  a  Greek  tragedy,  *- but  it 
was  a  reformed  Fate,  with  a  wholesome 
respect  for  family  and  condition. 

An  entertainment  widely  famous  as 
"Mrs.  Widesworth's  Semiannual  Sing-^ 
ing-'School "  brought  forth  every  spring 
and  fall  the  entire  strength  of  this  excel- 
lent lady.  The  origin  of  this  festivity 
was  of  ancient  date.  The  early  settlers 
in  Foxden,  while  holding  decided  opin- 
ions concerning  the  mischief  of  church- 
organs,  were  unusually  tolerant  of  vocal 
music.  They  doubted  not  that  a  preach- 
ed gospel  might  be  worthily  seconded  by 
a  vigorous  psalmody.  Weekly  meetings 
of  the  young  men  and  maidens  were  al- 
lowed for  practice,  and  the  pot  of  beans, 


surmounted  by  its  crisp  coronal  of  pork, 
closed  the  evening  in  ample  convivial- 
ity. This  singing -school  had  descended 
through  the  generations,  and  in  solemn 
rotation  visited  the  families  of  all  church- 
members.  Under  the  fostering  care  of 
Mrs.  Widesworth,  the  occasion  grew  to 
a  musical  festival  of  considerable  impoi^ 
tance.  When  the  meeting  was  at  her 
house,  there  were  invited  many  citizens  of 
distinction  from  the  neighboring  towns; 
also,  there  was  summoned  all  that  was 
lively,  pretty,  or  profound  in  Foxden. 
From  tliree  in  the  afternoon  until  nine 
in  the  evening  the  old  house  broke  out 
into  singing,  chatting,  love-making,  and 
sermonizing  in  rich  variety.  The  ancient 
bean-pot  gave  place  to  a  tea-table  loaded 
with  everything  which  might  be  baked 
or  filled  or  stewed.  Upon  that  day  peo- 
ple in  vrise  foresight  nnde  but  slender 
dinners.  The  hostess  was  known  to  pos- 
sess a  culinary  experience  of  no  ordinary 
scope,  and  the  air  of  the  house  was  heavy 
with  the  delicate  incense  of  waflles  and 
dough-nuts.  When  the  evening  happened 
to  be  mild,  and  that  comfortable  estate 
of  fulness  whose  adjectives  the  Latin 
Grammar  telb  us  require  the  ablative 
had  been  attained,  there  was  more  mu- 
sic, secular,  but  highly  decorous,  beneath 
the  rustling  boughs  of  the  oak.  Then 
the  merriment  grew  hearty,  and  mocked 
the  sombre  night.  In  vain  the  crickets 
chirped  their  shrill  jeer  at  fallen  human- 
ity; the  crackling  leaves  whispered, — 
but  no  more  audibly  than  to  the  painted 
Indians  who  once  danced  beneath  the 
tree  which  the  unborn  Twynintuft  was 
to  monopolize. 

Perhaps  you  think  Mrs.  Widesworth 
a  kind-hearted,  charitable,  respectable 
old  lady,  —  in  short,  a  model  citizeness  I 
Many  Foxden  people  thought  so,  until, 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  they  were  drugged 
with  iconoclastic  logic,  ghastly  and  fierce. 
Then  this  worthy  person  suddenly  loom- 
ed before  them  as  a  patron  and  upholder 
of  every  social  abuse.  She  was  a  tram- 
pier  upon  the  rights  of  her  sex,  and  deep- 
ly involved  in  the  guilt  of  baby-selling  at 
Charleston.    Above  all,  she  was  a  Mod" 
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erate  Drinker ^  (half  a  glass  of  Sherry 
with  her  dinner,  you  know,)  and,  as  such, 
oould  be  proved  to  be  the  bulwark  of  the 
bar-room,  and  directly  responsible  for  the 
ruin  of  the  most  talented  graduates  of 
Harvard  College.  The  brutalities  of  ev- 
ery wife -beating  drunkard  just  landed 
upon  our  shores  might  be  logically  cred- 
ited to  Mrs.  Widesworth,  and  to  those  r^- 
spectable  (with  great  sarcasm)  church-' 
members  (sarcasm  more  intense)  who 
countenanced  the  moderate  use  of  intox- 
icating drinks. 

For  now  there  had  come  upon  Foxden 
that  political,  sanatory,  and -everything 
revival,  which,  in  those  days,  thrilled 
through  our  river- towns  and  took  the 
place  of  the  theological  revival,  which  the 
churches  seemed  too  feeble  to  produce. 
And — but  this  is  addressed  only  to  simple, 
souls  who  think  tlkt  Cassar  crossed  the  Ku- 
bicon,  and  Luther  instituted  the  Refor- 
mation—the settlement  of  Miss  Patience 
Hurribattle  in  a  Foxden  boarding-house 
produced  the  social  upheaval  which  shook 
the  place.  Of  course,  the  enlightened 
reader  of  the  "  Atlantic  **  is  well  aware 
that  the  mighty  personages  of  history 
may  be  philosophically  bejuggled  out  of 
all  claim  to  the  admiration  or  reprobation 
of  men.  What  did  they  do  but  react  on  • 
the  society  which  created  them  ?  —  what 
were  they  but  the  average  tendencies  of 
an  age  clad  in  petticoats  or  top-boots,  as 
the  case  might  be?  So  let  it  be  writ- 
ten, that  the  great  Cosmos-machine  had 
ground  itself  to  the  precise  point  which 
necessitated  a  reformatory  tumult  in  Fox- 
den, and  it  mattered  little  who  happened 
to  be  there  to  patronize  it. 

For  several  previous  years  IVGss  Hurri- 
battle had  borne  about  her  an  uncomfort- 
able turbulence  of  heroic  effort  She  had 
gradually  accustomed  herself  to  regard 
our  crooked  humanity  as  something  ca- 
pable of  being  caught  up  and  reformed 
by  a  rapacious  philanthropist  She  had 
reached  a  mental  condition  to  which  the 
time  was  as  thoroughly  out  of  joint  as  it 
ever  appeared  to  Hamlet,  although,  un- 
like that  impracticable  character,  she  took 
great  comfort  in  the  belief  that  she  was 


especially  bom  to  set  it  right  The  choice 
varieties  of  men  know  that  truth  as  it  is 
and  truth  as  it  appears  to  them  are  very 
different  matters.  But,  thank  Heaven, 
the  feminine  nature  is  bound  by  no  such 
doleful  barrier  I  The  man  who  thinks 
is  limited;  the  woman  who  feels  may 
expand  indefinitely.  Miss  Hurribattle's 
mission  was  to  attract  the  world's  captal 
of  unemployed  sentiment,  and  to  set  it  to 
work  in  the  mills  of  society.  Let  it  be 
said  of  this  woman,  that,  without  wealth 
of  talent  or  any  exact  culture,  she  pos- 
sessed the  sweetest  accompaniments  of 
the  highest  masculine  genius, — enthusi- 
asm and  simplicity. 

The  questioning  spirit  gradually  took 
form  in  various  radical  clubs  and  associa- 
tions. Pleasing  themselves  with  shining 
symbols,  and  complimenting  each  other 
with  antique  titles  of  nobility,  a  laige  ma- 
jority of  the  Foxden  shop-keepers  enlist- 
ed in  the  sacred  crusade.  This  new  phys- 
ical revival,  like  the  old  religious  revivals, 
soon  got  into  the  schools,  and  processions 
of  children,  fluttering  many-colored  rib- 
bons, paraded  the  streets.  There  was  an 
Anti-Spirit  League  and  an  Anti-Teanand- 
Coffee  League;  also  an  Anti- Tobacco 
League  was  in  hopeful  process  of  fonna- 
tion.  And  soon  professional  reformers 
of  most  destructive  character  were  at- 
tracted to  the  place,  and,  having  once  at 
tached  themselves,  hung  like  leeches  up- 
on the  community.  The  celebrated  Mrs. 
Romulus,  and  the  great  socialist,  Mr. 
Stellato,  snuffing  their  victims  afar  off, 
left  their  work  imfinished  in  towns  of 
less  importance,  and  hurried  to  Foxden. 
Shrewd  wasps  were  these,  bent  upon  get- 
ting up  beehives  of  cooperative  activity. 

Less  and  less  grew  the  stanch  garrison 
who  must  defend  the  conservative  citadel 
against  the  daring  hordes.  Nevertheless, 
some  boldly  stood  out,  and  showed  a  spir- 
it—  or  shall  it  be  said  an  obstinacy  ?  — 
which  cowed  unpractised  assailants.  Dea- 
con Greenlaw  had  not  yet  been  persuad- 
ed to  bmn  his  cider-null, —although  com- 
mittees of  matrons  had  visited  him  to  as- 
certain when  he  proposed  to  do  so,  — al- 
though bevies  of  children  had  been  dressed 
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in  white  and  set  upon  Mrs.  Greenlaw, 
—  although  Mr.  Stellato,  as  Chief  of  the 
ProgressiTe  Gladiators^  had  called  in  per- 
son to  demand  a  public  destruction  of  that 
accursed  instrument  for  the  ruin  of  men. 
The  Deacon  defied  the  moral  sentiment 
of  the  town.  Doctor  Dastick  sturdily 
maintained  that  tea  and  coffee  were  not 
injurious,  and  had  got  hold  of  the  pre- 
▼enting-waste-of-tiBsue  theory  in  respect 
to  more  potent  beyeragesu  The  old-fash- 
ioned hospitable  soul  of  Colonel  Prowley 
took  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  Odes 
of  Horace  made  no  unkindly  mention  of 
ripe  Falemian,  and  that  the  most  admira- 
ble heroes  of  Plutarch  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  teetotalers.  Mrs.  Widesworth, 
good  lady,  rode  like  a  cork  upon  the  deep 
unrest  of  society :  she  thought  the  whole 
busmess  infidel  as  well  as  absurd,  and,  so 
thinking,  did  not  trouble  herself  much 
about  it.  Mr.  Clifton  had  preached  a 
sermon  in  which  he  took  the  ground  that 
morality  could  be  best  promoted  by  regu- 
lating, instead  of  extirpating,  human  pro- 
pensities. 

Then  the  rising  tide  of  reform  beat 
heavily  upon  the  church-doors.  By  stiff, 
inexorable  logic,  those  cleig3rmen  who  re- 
fused to  join  the  popular  charge  against 
the  outworks  of  Evil  were  declared  to  be 
in  intimate  alliance  with  its  very  Essence. 
Although  the  Bible,  as  a  whole,  was  held 
in  little  regard  by  the  leading  reformers, 
they  were  wonderfully  expert  in  pluck- 
ing out  texts  here  and  there,  and  dove- 
tailing them  into  scaffolding  to  sustain 
their  platform.  The  grand  denunciations 
of  Jeremiah  were  shown  to  have  been 
shot  point-blank  at  our  poor  little  New- 
England  meeting-houses.  It  was  their 
fasts  and  their  new  moons  which  the 
prophet  (  his  prophetic  claims  were  here 
generously  admitted)  aimed  at  Some 
churches  stood  the  shock  of  the  angry 
elements.  But  many  young  ministers 
were  borne  away  before  the  storm,  and 
carried  their  side-iusles  and  galleries  along 
with  them.  What!  had  a  theological 
simulacrum  of  Satan  excited  their  fathers 
to  doughty  deeds, — and  should  they  hold 
back,  when  challenged  to  meet  him  in 


proper  person,  hand  to  hand?  Thus 
persuading  themselves,  these  ardent  di- 
vines caught  up  bitter  words  which  had 
drifted  out  of  the  dictionary,  and  laid 
about  them  with  a  spirit  not  wholly  re- 
moved fit>m  the  old  ecclesiastical  rancor 
which  would  kill  where  it  could  not  con- 
vince. And  taking  it  for  granted  that 
it  is  the  mission  of  the  intellect  to  rectify 
what  is  wrong  in  the  world,  fruition  seem- 
ed to  answer  theur  efforts.  Society  was 
put  to  its  purgation  in  very  plausible 
fashion.  Songs  about  Temperance  and 
various  desirable  perfections  of  the  out- 
ward man  were  shouted  in  bar-rooms 
hired  for  the  purpose  at  considerable  ex- 
pense. Then  there  was  dimly  seen  a  fur- 
ther "progress,"  of  which  certain  movers 
of  the  people  were  the  warm  advocates. 
Having  got  the  machinery  well  to  work, 
might  it  not  be  twitched  and  pulled  to 
effect  a  wider  purification  ?  It  began  to 
be  hinted  that  the  use  of  wine  in  the  sa- 
cred offices  of  religion  could  not  be  coun- 
tenanced, if  its  employment  elsewhere 
were  the  monster  iniquity  it  was  shown 
to  be.  That  philosophical  fiiend  of  hur 
manity,  Mr.  Stellato,  began  to  denounce 
the  consumers  of  animal  food  with  every 
unpleasant  illustration  the  shambles  could 
be  made  to  supply.  In  very  select  com- 
panies of  sympathizers,  as  well  as  in  the 
Graduating  Circle  q£  Progressive  Gladi- 
ators, it  was  known  that  Mrs.  Bomulus 
maintained  a  hideous  doctrine  subversive 
of  that  sacrament  of  the  family  which 
raises  the  life  of  man  above  the  life  of 
the  wolf  and  ape. 

Yet  of  the  views  and  endeavors  of  the 
great  mass  of  these  earnest  people  we 
may  speak  only  with  honor  and  grati- 
tude. Much  good  work  done  in  that  dis- 
tant year  of  grace  remains  with  us  to- 
day. Who  is  more  practical  than  the 
idealist  ?  If  I  read  history  aright,  it  is 
only  the  white -heat  of  fanaticism  which 
brands  a  true  word  into  the  tough  hide 
of  society.  A  supreme  pu^rsuit  of  one 
virtue  by  the  few  can  alone  neutralize 
a  supreme  devotion  by  the  many  to  the 
opposite  vice.  Let  us  rejoice  that  some 
men  and  women  are  under  the  necessity 
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of  thinking  no  good  thoaght  which  they 
do  not  attempt  to  utilize  at  all  hazards. 
Abo,  it  is  well  not  to  repine  overmuch 
because  many  conscientious  citizens  can- 
not induce  a  concentration  of  vision 
which  directs  all  feeling,  hissing-hot,  into 
one  channeL  They  save  us  from  the  in- 
tolerable monotony  of  a  whole  world  of 
heroes,  and  leave  you  and  me,  good  read- 
er, in  blessed  freedom  to  demand  the  the- 
oretically right  and  ignore  the  practical- 
ly expedient. 

To  the  beginnings  of  this  angry  per- 
turbation the  Reverend  Charles  Clifton 
had  returned,  after  abandoning  the  Van- 
nelle  manuscript  under  circumstances  de- 
tailed in  the  last  number  of  this  magazine. 
To  one  in  his  position  of  mind  it  was  of 
the  highest  importance  to  come  upon  some 
work  that  he  was  fitted  to  do.  It  was  his 
unhappy  destiny  to  be  placed  just  where 
such  power  as  he  had  could  accomplish 
nothing.  Umid  by  nature,  a  cautious 
lover  of  compromise,  self-bafHed  in  a  bril- 
liant flutter  for  truth,  what  had  he  to  do 
in  a  vulgar  conflict  of  opinion,  in  a  com- 
mon, healthy  play  of  free  thought  and 
speech  ?  Peering  off  into  immensity  un- 
lil  he  had  become  utterly  adrift  in  theol- 
ogy, the  minister  found  himself  too  feeble 
to  stand  upon  the  moral  basis  of  some 
practical  creed.  His  regular  parish  du- 
ties afforded  but  slender  occupation ;  he 
had  the  gift  of  speaking  extemporaneou»- 
ly,  or  from  such  notes  as  might  be  made 
upon  the  back  of  a  letter  half  an  hour 
before  church;  he  was  not  called  upon 
to  do  more  catechizing  or  visiting  than 
was  agreeable  to  his  mood.  He  accord- 
ingly yielded  to  an  indolence  of  disposi- 
tion which  detained  his  vanishing  illu- 
sions, and  indulged  in  such  studies  as 
served  to  prolong  the  banen  contemplar 
tion  which  had  wasted  his  youth.  My 
knowledge  of  the  secret  committed  few 
eighty  years  to  the  Mather  Safe  made  me 
the  only  person  to  whom  Clifton  could 
freely  write.  At  some  private  inconven- 
ience, I  admitted  a  tolerably  full  inter- 
course with  my  new  correspondent.  He 
declared  that  the  sympathy  of  a  man  in 
active  affairs  was  invaluable  to  a  solitary 


[October 

student  like  himself:  he  hoped,  so  he 
said,  to  see  through  my  eyes  the  ftcts  of 
life.  It  was  not  diflicult  to  discern  the 
cause  of  the  sad  indecision  which  afflicted 
him.  To  state  the  case  roughly,  he  had 
too  much  knowledge  for  his  wilL  Bosy 
people  reason  by  instinct  with  suflicient 
accuracy,  but  with  this  man  no  convic- 
tion was  for  five  minutes  free  from  the 
probe  of  a  metaphysical  argument.  Yet 
from  glimpses  I  had  obtained  of  that  over- 
whelming System  of  Things  elaborated 
by  the  two  Yannelles,  I  could  understand 
the  condition  in  which  its  partial  appre- 
hension had  left  Clifton.  The  more  I 
considered  certain  statements,  authoritar 
tively  made  in  the  portion  of  the  manu- 
script I  had  dared  to  read,  the  firmer 
grew  my  belief  that  years  of  concentrat- 
ed thought  and  fervent  speculation  had 
indeed  illuminated,  to  these  men,  dim 
outlines  of  most  august  truths,  —  tmths 
which  some  possible,  although  very  dis- 
tant, advancement  of  physical  science 
might  inductively  realize.  But  I  had 
made  out  to  dismiss  the  matter,  with  the 
consideration  that  whatever  it  concerned 
me  to  know  could  be  tied  to  no  one  meth- 
od of  pursuit,  —  and,  so  reflecting,  r&* 
turned  contentedly  to  the  multiplex  con- 
cerns with  which  I  was  then  occupied. 
Clifton,  on  the  contrary,  having  always 
struggled  loftily  along  the  same  narrow 
sunbeam,  was  utterly  unable  to  accept 
such  available  knowledge  of  a  principle 
as  is  sufficient  to  direct  our  activity,  — 
he  must  ever  soar  skyward  to  gaze  upon 
the  origin  of  its  authori^,  until,  entangled 
in  a  web  of  contradictions,  he  fell  impo- 
tent to  earth. 

Week  by  week,  in  my  city -home, 
through  letters  fhnn  the  minister  and 
Colonel  Prowley,  I  had  been  kept  in- 
formed of  the  progress  of  that  wild  fer- 
ment going  on  in  Foxden.  At  length 
the  contentions  spirit  there  evoked  seem- 
ed ready  to  summon  to  trial  all  ancient 
and  reputable  things.  My  friends  of  the 
protesting  minority  were  surely  to  be 
credited  with  good  Puritan  pluck ;  though 
there  was  also  something  admirable  in 
the  vigor  which  had  marshalled  a  party 
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for  their  discomfitore.  I  began  to  think 
it  my  duty  to  visit  Chiton ;  moreoyer,  I 
was  curious  to  see  the  town  at  the  height 
of  its  effervescence.  A  note  from  Mrs. 
Widesworth  supplied  me  with  the  needed 
excuse.  The  singing^school  was  to  hold 
its  semiannual  meeting  at  her  house  on 
Thursday  next ;  would  I  not  come  down 
for  a  day  and  meet  many  old  friends  ? 

n. 

The  fragrance  of  perfected  harvests 
pervaded  Foxden.  The  air  was  full  of 
those  sweet  remembrances  of  summer 
which  are  better  than  her  radiant  pres- 
ence. The  sky  overhead  was  flooded 
with  rich  autumnal  sunshine.  Far  to  the 
north  lay  glimmering  a  heavy  bank  of 
clouds.  There  might  be  rain  before  night. 

I  entered  the  familiar  parsonage  and 
inquired  for  its  occupant.  He  had  walk- 
ed to  the  end  of  the  garden  with  Miss 
HurribatUei  who  had  been  with  him  for 
some  hours.  I  was  at  liberty  to  await  his 
return  in  a  depressing  theological  lum- 
ber-room, called  the  study.  The  First 
Church  had  liberally  supplied  its  former 
ministers  with  the  current  literature  of 
their  crafl.  Current  literature !  are  not 
the  words  a  mockery?  could  they  ever 
have  applied  to  those  printed  petrifac- 
tions ?  One  would  sooner  look  for  vital- 
ity among  the  frozen  denizens  of  the 
Morgue  on  St  Bernard  I  Yet  I  doubt 
if  these  stately  authors,  wrapped  in  the 
cerements  of  their  prosiness,  may  reason- 
ably reproach  a  forgetful  world.  They 
ministered  to  the  wants  of  their  present, 
and  by  so  doing  were  privileged  to  fash- 
ion a  future  which  they  might  not  enter 
and  possess.  Complain  indeed  I  Why, 
their  progeny  had  a  good  ten,  twenty,  or 
fifty  years'  life  of  it,  as  the  case  might  be, 
—  and  here  about  us  are  men  of  greater 
enterprise  and  grasp  doomed  to  work  off 
paragraphs  that  perish  on  the  day  of 
printing.  Well,  no  earnest  soul  can  fail 
to  modify  the  character  of  his  age,  and 
thus  of  all  ages.  So,  if  our  generation 
demands  ministry  in  newspapers  instead 
of  folios,  a  man  may  still  win  an  honest 


immortality  without  the  biography  and 
the  bother  of  it. 

I  looked  up  from  the  books  to  see  the 
clergyman  part  with  Miss  Hurribattle  at 
the  gate,  and  then  turn  his  steps  towards 
the  house. 

There  was  something  like  embarrass- 
ment as  we  exchanged  greetings,  yet 
there  was  hardly  time  to  mark  this  be- 
fore it  had  passed. 

**  Ah,  Heaven ! "  exclaimed  Clifton,  pas- 
sionately, "how  I  envy  that  woman's 
fidth  in  the  omnipotence  of  a  trifle !  Sup- 
pose you  or  I  cim  attain  a  judicial  large- 
ness of  view,  is  it  any  compensation  for 
that  intense  glow  of  the  sympathies  as 
they  crowd  into  one  specious  channel? 
Why  this  man's  yearning  after  intellect- 
ual satisfaction,  when  we  only  want  a 
little  fragment  of  truth  to  hang  our  sen- 
timents upon  ?  " 

There  was  bitterness  in  the  tone  in 
which  Clifton  spoke.  It  hinted  of  the 
living  death  of  a  proud,  disappointed 
man,  who  has  renounced  his  youth  of 
high  motives  and  warm  ideas,  who  has 
learned  to  contemn  his  boyish  ambition 
to  do  some  great  thing  for  the  world. 
Truly  it  is  better  to  consume  in  the  flame 
of  a  fierce  sectarianism  than  to  permit 
the  spirit  of  youth  to  die  when  the  gray 
hairs  come. 

"  Nay,  Sir,"  said  I,  "  it  is  for  you  to 
be  heartily  thankful  for  this  exuberant 
enthusiasm  which  has  come  to  town.  The 
complaint  of  the  day  is,  that  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  have  either  dissolved  into 
abstractions  or  hardened  into  formalisms ; 
and  here  you  have  a  crop  of  fresh  insights 
to  direct  aright,  and  to  keep  from  degen- 
erating into  fanatical  clamor." 

"  But  how  satisfy  or  control  these  crar 
zy  people  who  begin  by  ignoring  the 
creeping  pace  of  Time  ?  Why,  here  is 
Miss  Hurribattle,  who  has  been  these  two 
hours  beating  into  me,  as  with  logical 
sledge-hammers,  that  it  is  my  duty  to  de- 
nounce Deacon  Greenlaw  from  the  pul- 
pit The  argument,  to  her  mind,  is  over- 
whelming, as  thus:  Intoxicating  fluids 
cause  the  breaking  of  all  the  command- 
ments ;  cider,  if  one  drinks  enough  of  it, 
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is  intoxicating ;  Deacon  Greenlaw  presses 
apples,  and  sells  the  juice ;  he  therefore 
upholds  and  encourages  the  aforesaid  com- 
mandment-breaking ;^it  is  the  business  of 
the  pulpit  to  denounce  sinners  persisting 
in  their  sin,  therefore,  etc.,  etc., —you  per- 
eeive  the  conclusion.  In  short,  if  I  do  not 
instantly  take  the  ruts  of  their  narrow  log- 
ic, and  go  about  pounding  into  some  and 
propounding  unto  others  their  pet  scheme 
of  regeneration,  —  why,  I  am  a  wolf  in 
the  sheep-fold,  the  Antichrist  of  prophe- 
cy, and  I  know  not  what  other  accursed 
thing.  And  here  is  truly  the  alternative, 
—  to  stagnate  in  a  lifeless  church,  or  to 
join  these  ravers  in  their  breakneck  leap 
at  the  Millennium." 

^*  There  is  a  noble  element  in  this  one- 
nded  pertinacity,"  I  suggested,  "  and  a 
wise  man  might  humor  and  use  it  for  the 
best  ends.  Instead  of  attempting  to  pull 
these  hopeful  people  back  into  the  church, 
cannot  you  urge  the  church  forward  to 
comprehend  their  position  ?  This  im- 
pulse,—  fanatical  as  some  of  its  mani- 
festations doubtless  are,  —  might  it  not 
be  constrained,  or  at  least  directed  ?  "* 

"  Never  by  me  I "  exclaimed  Clifton, 
haughtily.  *'I  should  have  to  commit 
myself  to  all  the  wild  Saturnalia  of  their 
moralities  before  it  would  be  possible  to 
acquire  any  power  over  them." 

^'But  surely  you  might  go  as  far  as 
any  one  in  the  advocacy  of  Temper- 
ance." 

"  Temperance  I  Why,  you  forget  that 
I  must  denounce  Temperance  as  the 
deadliest  of  sins,  and  proclaim  Absti- 
nence to  be  the  only  virtue.  There  is 
a  grand  State  Convention  of  Progressive 
Gladiators  at  present  in  session  in  Fox- 
den  ;  all  the  neighboring  towns  have  sent 
delegates.  Well,  it  was  only  yesterday 
aflemoon  that  Stellato,  in  behalf  of  one 
of  the  committees,  denounced  the  clergy 
of  New  England  as  gross  flesh-eaters  who 
had  made  themselves  incapable  of  per- 
ceiving any  spiritual  truth.  And  I  hap- 
pen to  know  that  Mrs.  Romulus  so  suc- 
cessfully manipulated  Chepunic,  not  a 
hundred  miles  up  the  river,  that  before 
leaving  that  town  she  publicly  delivered 


her  lecture  entitled,.  'Marriage  a  Bar- 
barism/ and  professed  to  have  discovered 
something  far  higher  and  holier  than  the 
chain  of  wedlock." 

'*  I  am  sure  that  Miss  Patience  Hurri- 
battle  is  ignorant  of  any  such  tendency 
in  these  new  doctrines,"  I  exclaimed,  in- 
dignantly. 

"'  Doubtless  she  is,"  assented  Clifton. 
'*  There  is  a  hopeful,  simple  -  hearted 
gleam  in  her  eye,  a  fine  simplicity  in  her 
speech,  which  betokens  enthusiasm  of  a 
purely  religious  type.  But  she  is  banded 
with  those  who  would  use  religion  only 
as  a  fiery  stimulant  to  the  intellect,  nev- 
er as  a  balm  to  the  heart." 

A  crunching  upon  the  gravel -walk. 
A  man  and  a  woman  were  hurrying  up 
to  the  parsonage.  The  woman  short, 
sharp,  lean ;  the  nuin  unctions  and  foxy, 
—  yet  also  representing  a  chronic  state 
of  gelatinous  bewilderment.  The  Great 
Socialists,  —  I  knew  them  at  once. 

"  Triumph !  triumph ! ".  cried  Mr.  Stel- 
late, bursting  into  the  study.  **  Deacon 
Greenlaw  has  been  converted  at  last! 
He  will  make  a  holocaust  of  his  cider- 
miUl" 

**  He  will  signalize  his  submission  to 
the  Gladiators  by  a  great  Act  of  Faith  I " 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Romulus.  ^*  His  cider- 
mill  will  be  publicly  burned  this  after- 
noon at  five  o'clock.  All  the  delegate 
Gladiators  will  march  in  procession  to  the 
ground.  Invitations  have  been  sent  to 
the  Order  of  Frugivorous  Brothers,  the 
Infants'  Anti-Tobacco  League,"  — 

"  Two  drops  of  the  oil  of  tobacco  will 
kill  a  tomcat  of  the  largest  proportions," 
murmured  Mr.  Stellato,  in  choral  paren- 
thesis. 

—  "the  Principal  and  Patients  of  the 
Lilac-Hill  Watei^Cure,  the  Children  of 
the  Public  Schools,  the  Millennial  Choir, 
and  Progressive  Citizens  generally,"  said 
Mrs.  Romulus,  finishing  her  sentence. 

"  It  is  the  afternoon  of  Mrs.  Wides- 
worth's  semiannual  supper  to  the  sing- 
ing-school," hissed  Mr.  Stellato,  mali- 
ciously. * '  The  Deacon's  cider-mill  stands 
on  the  hill  just  before  Mrs.  Widesworth's 
house :  the  procession  may  be  expected 
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to  pass  before  her  windows  about  four 
o'clock ;  it  will  then  make  the  circuit  of 
the  town,  and  reach  the  top  of  the  hill  a 
little  before  five,  when  the  exercises  will 
commence." 

Some  petulant  reply  seemed  ready  to 
spring  from  the  lips  of  the  clergyman, 
but  he  checked  it,  and  said, — 

*<  Yoa  will  have  more  water  than  fire  x 
those  clouds  drifting  up  over  the  river 
mean  rain." 

"  Only  wine -bibbers  and  flesh -eaters 
are  affected  by  the  weather  I  **  respond- 
ed SteUato,  with  great  contempt.  **  Sun- 
shine and  storm  are  alike  wholesome  to 
the  purified  seekers  for  truth  t " 

'*  But  there  is  no  time  to  lose,"  cried 
Mrs.  Bomulus.  **  We  have  come  to  ask 
you,  as  pastor  of  the  first  church  in  this 
place,  to  make  the  prayer  before  the 
torch  is  applied.  You  will  doubtless  de- 
cline ;  but  we  shall  then  be  able  to  assure 
the  people  that  the  Gladiators  are  rejeclr 
ed  by  an  apostate  church,  which  has  been 
oordially  invited  to  become  their  fellow- 
worker." 

"  You  had  really  better  think  of  it,'' 
urged  SteUato,  in  a  seductive  whisper. 
"  The  fact  is,  there  is  a  great  excitement, 
and  we  are  getting  on  famously.  We  are 
bound  to  carry  the  county  at  the  next 
election,  and  in  a  year  or  two  we  shall 
sweep  the  State.  We  have  already  en- 
rolled some  of  the  best  members  of  your 
parish,  and  you  see  the  Deacon  is  added 
to  the  list  Influential  men  who  join  us 
now  will  be  well  provided  for  when  we 
come  into  power.  We  want  funds  to 
carry  on  the  cause.  Think  how  much 
you  might  do  with  such  men  as  Prowley 
and  Dastick  I  Ah,  those  abominable  old 
sinners,  it  would  be  a  charity  to  get  some- 
thing out  of  them  to  repiur  a  little  of  the 
mischief  they  have  done  in  the  world." 

I  protested  at  the  way  in  which  these 
gentlemen  were  mentioned:  they  were 
friends  of  mine,  and  highly  esteemed 
citizens. 

"  Sir,  they  are  Moderate  Drinkers** 
said  Mrs.  Romulus,  with  an  emphasis 
which  claimed  the  settlement  of  the  whole 
question.    "  The  Gladiators  are  full  of 
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pity  for  the  poor  lost  inebriate.  They 
propose  to  convert  their  bar -keeping 
brothers  by  a  course  of  moral  suasion. 
But  they  will  ever  proscribe  and  defy 
those  relentless  Moderate  Drinkers  who 
admit  the  wine -cup  into  their  families, 
and  —  and — why.  Sir,  did  you  ever  see 
the  stomach  of  a  Moderate  Drinker?  " 

I  never  had. 

"  Mr.  SteUato  has  one  fourteen  times 
the  size  of  life,  colored  afler  Nature  by  a 
progressive  artist.  It  is  a  fearful  sight ! " 

I  did  not  question  it. 

**  Once  more,  there  is  not  a  moment 
to  spare,"  said  Mrs.  Romulus,  turning 
suddenly  upon  the  clei^yman.  *'  The 
question  is.  Shall  we  put  you  upon  our 
Order  of  Exercises  ?  " 

"  It  would  not  sound  badly,"  insinuat- 
ed SteUato,  perusing  the  document  in  im- 
agination :  "  ^  Chant,  by  the  Choir ;  Reci- 
tation of  Original  Verses,  by  Jane  Rom- 
ulus ;  Prayer,  by  the  Reverend  Charles 
Clifton'" 

**  Stop ! "  cried  the  clergyman.  "  I 
decline  aU  connection  with  this  business. 
I  have  no  sympathy  with  its  promoters, 
and  I  wUl  never  cower  before  the  mob- 
tyranny  they  evoke.  If  I  have  yet  any 
influence  in  the  First  Church,  it  shaU  be 
used  in  solemnly  counselling  aU  youths 
and  maidens  of  the  congregation  to  re- 
port themselves  at  Mrs.  Widesworth's 
ainging-school.  The  feverish  paroxysms 
of  these  pubUc  meetings  are  doubtiess 
more  stimulating  than  the  humble  duties 
of  home,  or  the  modest  pleasures  at  which 
a  lady  of  Mrs.  Widesworth's  character 
is  willing  to  preside ;  but  it  is  not  tlie 
wholesome  activity  which  a  wise  man 
may  promote.  And  I  know  that  to  the 
children  of  our  public  schools  such  excite^ 
ment  is  far  more  fatal  than  the  cup  they 
never  coveted:  their  minds  should  be 
nurtured  in  moderation  and  simplicity, 
even  as  their  bodies  are  best  nourished 
upon  bread  and  milk." 

'*  Bread  and  miUc  1 "  echoed  Mrs.  Rom- 
ulus in  shriU  falsetto ;  **  say  rather  loaves 
of  plaster  and  alum  crumbed  into  bowls 
of  chalk -mixture  I  This  is  the  sort  of 
bread  and  milk  furnished  by  your  bar* 
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barous  cmlization  !  But  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  this  priestridden  world  has 
at  length  come.  A  new  era  is  dawning 
upon  earth.  Much-oppressed  Woman  as- 
serts her  entire  freedom ;  she  insists  upon 
her  passional  independence,  and  demands 
harmonial  development.  She  is  going  to 
get  it,  too  I    Stellato,  come  along ! " 

We  watched  them  up  the  gravel-walk, 
and  then  off  upon  the  dusty  road. 

The  minister  meditated  in  silence,  as 
one  who  had  the  gift  of  penetrating  be- 
yond his  fellows  into  the  mystery  of  sin. 
Now  he  was  distrustful :  the  time  might 
soon  come  when  he  would  be  desper- 
ate. I  think  ho  almost  longed  for  the 
power  to  become  a  proselyte  to  any  ac- 
tive communion,  even  if  it  proposed  but 
a  new  whitewashing  of  the  sepulchre 
which  hides  the  corruptions  of  society. 
Notwithstanding  the  vigorous  words  he 
had  spoken,  I  knew  him  for  one  who 
could  never  take  hearty  satisfaction  in 
denouncing  any  form  of  Error,  because 
always  fated  to  discern  behind  it  the  muf- 
fled figure  of  Truth.  More  than  most 
men  he  felt  the  pressure  of  an  awful  fact 
which  weighs  upon  such  as  are  gifled  with 
any  fine  apprehension  of  these  worlds  of 
spirit  and  matter,  —  namely,  the  impossi- 
bility of  drawing  anywhere  in  Nature 
those  definite  lines  of  demarcation  which 
the  mind  craves  to  limit  and  fortify  its  fee- 
ble beliefs.  If  the  boundaries  of  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdoms  are  hopeless- 
ly interlaced,  it  is  only  an  image  of  the 
confusion  in  which  our  blackest  sins  are 
shaded  off  into  the  sunlight  of  virtue. 

"  But  why  am  I  here  ?  "  exclaimed 
Clifton,  suddenly  starting  to  his  feet. 
"I  can  at  least  swim  a  few  desperate 
strokes  against  this  current,  before  sink- 
ing beneath  it  forever  1  I  can  do  some- 
thing to  save  a  few  ardent  maidens  from 
this  whirling  water  of  Reform  ! 

"  And  yet,"  he  continued,  after  a 
pause,  "  yet  many,  perhaps  most  of  these 
wretched  people,  drained  dry  by  their  one 
idea,  are  devoted  with  absolute  single- 
ness of  purpose  to  the  pursuit  of  an  hon- 
est thing.  Let  us  consider  whom  and 
•what  ^.  e  may  be  found  fighting  against 


[October, 

If  these  subverters  do  not  altogether  prove 
the  truth  of  their  own  opinions,  do  they 
not  at  least  demonstrate  the  error  of 
those  who  totally  oppose  them?  Here 
is  Miss  Hurribattle,  —  who  will  not  ac- 
knowledge her  noble  contempt  for  the  ac- 
cidental and  the  transitory  ?  I  believe 
that  woman  desires  Truth  as  earnestly 
as  men  desire  wealth  or  reputation !  ** 

"  It  is  so,  indeed,"  I  assented.  "  Her 
large  nature  will  assimilate  whatever 
grandeur  of  idea  may  be  found  among 
this  acid  folk.  After  a  little  time  she 
will  reproduce  in  saintly  form  whatever 
gives  its  real  vitality  to  this  movement" 

"  Never ! "  said  the  clergyman ;  "  they 
will  put  upon  her  the  strait-jacket  of  their 
system,  and  carry  her  off  to  doom." 

Soon  after  this  we  went  in  different 
ways  through  the  town. 

I  called  upon  Mrs.  Widesworth,  who 
had  a  culinary  engagement,  and  could 
not  appear,  and  then  walked  to  the  top 
of  the  hill,  where  a  number  of  the  faith- 
ful were  heaping  tar -barrels  and  shav- 
ings about  the  solitary  cider -mill.  Re- 
garding their  operations  from  a  little  dis- 
tance stood  Deacon  Greenlaw;  his  face 
wore  an  expression  of  grim  humor,  un- 
derlaid by  a  shrewd  intelligence  of  the 
true  position  of  affairs. 

"  They  are  making  lively  preparations 
for  your  holocaust,''  said  I. 

"  Well,  *t  is  n't  exactly  that  long  word 
neither,"  replied  the  Deacon.  "  Fact  is, 
I  just  looked  it  out  in  the  dictionary,  and 
tliere  they  call  it  *a  whole  burnt^ffer- 
ing ' ;  but  it  won't  mean  all  that  with  me, 
I  can  tell  you  I " 

"  But,  my  dear  Sir,  surely  you  mean 
to  go  under  the  Juggernaut  handsomely, 
and  not  squirm  in  the  process  ?  " 

The  Deacon  indulged  in  an  interrt^- 
ative  whistle,  and  jerked  his  thumb  in 
the  direction  of  a  corn-barn  which  stood 
near  the  base  of  the  hilL 

I  requested  explanation. 

♦*  The  floor  of  that  corn-bam,"  observ- 
ed its  proprietor,  "  is  covered  with  husks 
about  four  foot  deep.  Under  those  husks 
is  my  patent  screw  and  a  lot  of  cider- 
fixins.     That  old  mill  's  a  rattle-trap, 
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any  way.  There  'a  a  place  at  the  other 
end  of  the  orchard  a  sight  more  handy 
for  a  new  one.  So,  when  folks  get  to 
reading  their  Bible  without  leaving  out 
the  marriage  in  Cana,  why  " 

**  Then  you  have  been  badgered  into 
this,"  I  said,  seeing  that  the  Deacon  was 
not  disposed  to  finidi  his  sentence. 

**  WeVLy  they  Ve  been  pecking  at  me 
pretty  hard;  and  when  Mis'  Greenlaw 
and  the  girls  went  over,  of  course  I  could 
n't  hold  out.  I  kept  telling  'em  that  the . 
Lord  gave  us  apples,  and  I  did  n't  believe 
He  cared  whether  we  eat  'em  or  drank 
'em.  But  you  see  I  had  to  knock  un- 
der." 

I  questioned  if  it  was  going  to  rain,  af- 
ter all ;  for  the  clouds  were  scudding  off 
to  the  east 

"  They  're  just  following  the  bend  of 
the  river,"  asserted  the  Deacon^  elevat- 
ing his  chin  to  bring  them  within  range, 
and  giving  them  a  significant  nod,  as  if 
to  recall  an  appointment.  ^*  These  ap- 
ple-trees will  be  dripping  well  before 
night.  I  know  the  weather-signs  in  Fox- 
den.  It  is  going  to  rain, — and,  what 's 
more,  when  it  does  rain,  it  '11  rain  arti- 
diokes, — and,  what 's  more  than  that,  I 
don't  care  if  it  does  I " 


ni. 

A  WRETCHED  fragment  of  the  sing^g- 
class  met  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Wides- 
worth.  Professor  Owlsdarck  had  kindly 
come  over  from  Wrezford  to  help  fill  up 
the  rooms ;  but  the  pressure  of  his  pon- 
derous attainments  seemed  only  to  com- 
press yet  more  that  handful  of  misoelr- 
laneous  miserables  in  the  firont- parlor. 
Eight  or  ten  elderly  people,  one  or  two 
undei^aduates  at  home  for  the  college- 
vacation,  —  these  were  the  guests.  The 
precautions  of  Mrs.  Bomulus  had  not 
been  taken  in  vain,— there  could  be 
no  singing:  none,  imless  —  but  I  trust 
that  this  evil  suggestion  occurred  to  no- 
body —  we  were  so  lost  to  shame  as  to 
call  upon  the  college-boys  to  supply  the 
place  of  our  absent  psidmody  with  some 
of  those  Bacchanalian  choruses  with  which 


they  were  doubtless  too  familiar.  We 
felt  rather  wicked.  We  knew  that  we 
were  stigmatized  by  that  terrible  com- 
pound, ^^ Pro-Rum" ;  we  were  held  up 
as  the  respectable  abettors  of  drunken- 
ness, the  diUUarUi  patrons  of  pot-houses, 
the  cold-blooded  connoisseurs  in  wife- 
beating  and  delirium  tremens.  That  we 
really  appeared  all  this  to  many  honest, 
enthusiastic  people  could  not  be  doubt- 
ed. 

Certain  perplexing  questions,  which 
had  fifty  times  been  answered  and  dis- 
missed, were  ever  returning  to  worry  the 
general  consciousness  of  the  company :  — 
Is  it  not  best  to  scoui^e  one's  self  along 
with  a  popular  enthusiasm,  when,  by 
many  excellent  methods,  it  would  sweep 
society  to  a  definite  good  ?  Are  not  the 
ardors  of  the  imagination  better  working- 
powers  than  the  cold  judgments  of  the 
reason?  Should  we  ever  be  carping 
at  controlling  principles,  when  much  of 
their  present  manifestation  seems  full  of 
active  worthiness  ?  Above  all,  have  we 
not  listened  to  contemptible  fSsJlacies  of 
self-indulgence  and  indolence,  and  then 
cheated  ourselves  into  believing  them  the 
sober  testimonies  of  conscience  ? 

That  some*  such  melancholic  refine- 
ments were  restless  in  the  brains  of 
many  I  have  no  doubt.  Probably  only 
Mrs.  Widesworth  and  the  undergraduates 
were  wholly  undisturbed  by  them.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  this  secret  uneasiness,  there 
was  common  to  the  company  a  stiff  rec- 
ognition of  its  own  virtue,  which  seemed 
to  impart  a  certain  queer  rigidity  to  the 
bodily  presence  of  the  guests.  Dr.  Das- 
tick,  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  my 
remembrance,  appeared  with  his  trou- 
sers bound  with  straps  to  the  bottoms 
of  his  boots.  Colonel  Prowley  had  thrust 
his  neck  into  a  stock  of  extraordinary 
stiffness,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from 
some  antique  ooat^of-mail  worn  beneath 
the  waistcoat  The  collar  and  cuffs  of 
Miss  Prowley  were  wonderfid  in  their 
dimensions,  and  fairly  creaked  with  the 
starch.  The  clergyman,  indeed,  wore 
his  dress  and  manners  in  relaxed  and 
even  slouchy  fashion;  but  this  seemed 
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not  dae  to  lightness  of  heart,  but  only  to 
weariness  of  mind.  1  knew  that  some- 
thing had  caused  him  to  feel  acutely  the 
limitations  of  his  office.  One  might  at- 
tribute such  feelings  to  the  bass -viol 
player  in  an  orchestra,  who,  in  whatever 
whirl  of  harmony,  is  permitted  to  scrape 
out  only  a  few  gruff  notes.  But  there 
was  dear  Mrs.  Widesworth,  so  delicious- 
ly  drugged  by  the  anodynes  of  Authority 
that  she  could  shake  the  chains  of  cus- 
tom till  they  jingled  like  sleigh-bells. 

"Come,  come,"  said  this  good  lady; 
•*  why,  you  all  seem  to  be  following  the 
advice  of  my  grandfather  Twynintufl, — 
which  was,  to  let  the  mind  muddle  after 
dinner.  He  thought  it  strengthened  the 
voice,  —  gave  it  timber,  as  he  called  it. 
But,  ah,  dear !  in  these  days  so  little  at- 
tention is  paid  to  elocution  that  it  's  of 
no  consequence  whatever ! " 
•  "I  have  endeavored.  Madam,"  said 
Professor  Owlsdarck,  with  great  precision 
of  utterance,  "  I  have  endeavored  ta  im- 
press upon  my  scholars  that  Socratic  wis- 
dom which  condemned  books  as  silent :  a 
testimony,  as  I  take  it,  of  great  impor- 
tance to  those  who  would  perfect  the  in- 
strument of  oral  instruction." 

"  There  is  no  great  elocutionist  at  the 
present  day,"  said  Mrs.  Widesworth  with 
pious  regret. 

"  And  little  could  we  profit  by  him,  if 
there  were,"  rejoined  the  Principal  of 
the  Wrexford  Academy.  "  For,  in  the 
present  excited  condition  of  our  river- 
towns,  men  do  not  strive  to  copy  the  mod- 
erate virtues  of  the  Ancients,  but  only  to 
exaggerate  their  heathenish  extispicy." 

"  Ah,  very  true,  very  true,"  sighed 
Mrs.  Widesworth ;  "  only  I  forget  what 
that  last  word  means." 

"  Extispicy,"  defined  the  Professor,  "  is 
properly  the  observation  of  entrails  and 
divination  thereby." 

"Yet  more  is  to  be  learned  from 
bones,"  said  Dr.  Dastick,  decidedly.  "  I 
hold  that  the  performances  of  Cuvier 
alone  are  conclusive  upon  that  point" 

Colonel  Prowley  looked  doubtiul:  it 
would  hardly  do  to  question  thus  lightiy 
the  wisdom  of  Antiquity. 


Here  Professor  Owlsdarck  experienced 
a  queer  twitching  about  the  corners  of 
his  mouth,  —  an  affection  which  since 
his  poetical  address  before  the  Wrex- 
ford Trustees  had  occasionally  troubled 
him. 

"  At  any  rate,  Colonel,"  he  observed, 
"  we  can  agree,  that,  whatever  amount 
of  wisdom  the  Ancients  may  have  shown 
in  observing  the  digestive  apparatus  of 
animals,  it  certainly  exceeded  that  of  our 
modem  philosophers,  who  are  always  con- 
templating their  own." 

"  Truly,  1  believe  you  are  right,"  re- 
sponded Colonel  Prowley.  "  There  is  my 
dear  friend  Miss  Hurribattie,  who  is  al- 
ways coming  to  me  with  some  new  cure  for 
people  who  are  perfectiy  well.  At  one 
time  Mrs.  Romulus  told  her  that  every- 
body should  live  on  fruits  which  ripen  at 
least  six  feet  above-ground,  —  all  roots 
having  an  eartiiy  and  degra^ng  ten- 
dency. The  last  recipe  for  the  salvation 
of  society  is,  to  take  a  littie  gravel  with 
our  meab,  like  birds." 

Dr.  Dastick  partly  closed  his  eyes,  and 
said,  with  some  effort,  — 

"  I  think  that  men  are  befooled  with 
these  new  explanations  of  sin  and  its  bit- 
ter fi-uits  because  the  pulpit  has  done 
talking  of  the  abiding  sinfulness  of  our 
inherited  nature.  When  I  was  a  boy,  the 
minister  offered  us  the  good  old  remedies 
of  Baptismal  Regeneration  or  Prevenient 
Grace,  instead  of  bidding  us  drench  our 
flesh  with  water  or  crack  our  bones  with 
gymnastics." 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Clifton  turned 
towards  me  a  half- startled,  half- trium- 
phant look.  I  felt  that  the  idea  had  been 
working  in  his  mind,  but  that  he  had  used 
another's  lips  for  its  utterance.  Under 
undetermined  conditions  certain  minds 
are  capable  of  employing  a  physical  or- 
ganization alien  to  themselves.  If  I  had 
doubted  this  before,  a  foreign  influence 
in  my  own  person  would  have  made  it 
clear  at  that  moment  For  I  felt  a  reply 
uttered  from  my  lips  which  came  not  fixim 
my  consciousness. 

"  The  moral,  perhaps,  is,  that  the  pen- 
dulum has  reached  the  other  extremity 
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of  the  arc  of  oflefllatkm,  and  that  neither 
spiritual  nor  physical  regeneration  can 
walk  in  the  fetters  c£  a  system." 

Some  one  called  out  that  the  proces- 
sion was  passing.  All  crowded  to  the 
windows. 

A  few  musical  instruments.  Plenty 
*  of  ribbons  and  rosettes ;  also,  emblems  of 
mysterious  device.  Banners  inscribed 
with  moral  texts.  Miss  HurribatUe.  The 
school  -  children  in  white.  Members  of 
the  School -Committee  in  demi- toilet 
More  banners.  Mr.  Stellato,  as  chief  of 
/,  the  Gladiators,  covered  with  a  pasteboard 
/  belmet,  and  bearing  a  shield  inscribed 
"  TRUTH."  (N.  B.  The  inscriptaon  in 
Grerman  text  by  the  school  -  children.) 
The  Progressive  Guard  with  javelins,  — 
^a/^t^r-fnacA^  tips  gummed  over  with 
shiny  paper.  A  TranqMurency,— at  least 
it  could  be  used  as  such  in  lecturing 
emergencies,  —  representing  the  interest- 
ing medical  illustration  to  which  Mrs. 
Romulus  had  alluded  in  the  morning. 
The  choir  singing  a  progressive  anthem, 
accompanied  by  extravagant  gestures. 
Other  banners  waved  in  cadence  with 
progressive  stanzas.  Mrs.  Romulus  and 
the  Lilao-Hill  WateivCure  Establishment 
Ph)gressive  citizens  generally;  these  in 
various  stages  of  exaltation,  and  cheering 
fervently. 

*<  The  old  infectious  hysteria  of  relig- 
ious revivals,  limited  by  fresh  air  and 
gentle  exercise,  is  it  not,  Dr.  Dastick  ?  " 

The  Doctor  answered  my  inquiry  with 
a  non-committal  '*  humph "  of  the  most 
professbnal  sort 

<'  Plato  tells  us  that  the  Greek  Rhap- 
sodists  could  not  recite  Homer  without 
falling  into  convulsions,"  said  Professor 
Owlsdarck. 

**  That  is  very  remarkable,"  said  Colonel 
Prowley,  deeply  impressed. 

"  I  had  no  idea  that  these  youths  and 
maidens  could  justify  their  eccentric  pro- 
ceedings by  so  high  an  authority,"  ob- 
served his  sister. 

The  brother  objected.  He  thought 
that  the  same  effects  could  not  rightly  be 
attributed  to  a  modem  song-writer  and 
tiie  Blind  Old  Poet 


"  Blind  Old  Poet ! "  exclaimed  one  of 
the  undergraduates,  very  thoughtlessly. 
"  Why,  my  dear  Colonel  Prowley,  you 
are  blinder  than  ever  he  was!  Don't 
you  know  that  recent  scholarship  has 
demonstrated  Homer  to  be  nobody  in 
particular?  The  * Diad '  and  *  Odyssey ' 
are  mere  agglcnnerations  of  the  poetical 
effusions  of  a  variety  of  persons;  and 
doubtless  all  of  them  could  see  as  well 
as  you  and  1  can." 

It  was  distressing  to  mark  the  grief  and 
indignation  which  suddenly  clouded  the 
countenance  of  my  old  friend.  Was  not 
the  last  noticeable  publication  in  postr 
classical  literature  the  **  Rasselas  "  of  Dr. 
Johnson?  Had  not  all  those  well-dis- 
posed people  who  hailed  it  as  the  brighlr 
est  combination  of  literary  and  moral  ex- 
cellence which  a  mere  modem  could  pro- 
duce, —  had  they  not  lived  and  died  in 
respectable  allegiance  to  the  Homeric 
personality  ?  To  say  nothing  of  a  mysti- 
cal admiration  of  the  Greek  hexameters 
which  he  could  not  constme,  Colonel 
Prowley  was  a  diligent  reader  of  Pope's 
sonorous  travesty.  He  felt  like  some  sim- 
ple believer  in  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
when  the  mob  have  broken  into  the  pal- 
ace, and  stand  in  no  awe  of  the  stucco 
and  red  velvet  Yes,  of  course  I  admire 
original  minds,  —  but  then  I  love  those 
which  are  not  original.  And  truly  there 
was  a  stately  echo  about  the  old  genUe- 
man  which  always  went  to  my  heart 

»*  Our  friend  spoke  incautiously,"  I 
said.  '*I  make  no  doubt  that  Professor 
Owlsdarck  will  tell  us  that  the  prepon- 
derant evidence  is  in  favor  of  Homer  the 
individual,  notwithstanding  a  few  troub- 
lesome objections." 

'*  He  was  buried,"  replied  the  Profess- 
or, "perhaps  at  Smyrna,  perhaps  at  Cos, 
perhaps  at  neither.  It  is  not  easy  to  de- 
cide what  ancient  city  may  rightiy  claim 
his  bones." 

**  He  should  have  shown  a  sense  of  their 
value  by  writing  some  verses  about  them," 
urged  Dr.  Dastick.  *«  There  was  Shak- 
speare,  whose  genius  culminated  in  those 
important  osteological  observations  in- 
scribed upon  his  tombstone  1 " 
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At  thk  point  the  undergraduate  mnr- 
mured  something  about  **  Wolf's  Prole* 
gomena,"  which  was  lost  in  a  dull  rumble 
of  thunder, —  as  if  some  giant  outside  the 
house  had  taken  up  the  title  and  was 
gruflSy  repeating  it. 

And  now  the  storm  was  coming. 

The  sky  darkened  rapidly. 

The  atmosphere  lay  thiti  and  yellow. 

Where  was  the  procession  ?  Would  it 
not  be  necessary  to  omit  the  triumphal 
progress  through  the  town,  and  come  to 
the  hill  at  once  ? 

Windy  whiffs  —  fledgling  stormlets  — 
practised  in  the  branches  of  the  Twynin- 
tuft  oak.  The  great  tree  lunged  and 
croaked  at  them.  Suddenly  the  lilac- 
bushes  were  fanned  into  fantastic  shapes. 
The  sumach  perked  its  red  pompon  like 
a  holiday  soldier,  and  then  flung  skyward 
its  crimson  battle-flag.  The  wind  blus- 
tered among  the  fallen  leaves,  and  slam- 
med a  loose  blind  or  two.  It  grew  darker, 
—  still  darker. 

The  procession,  at  last, — a  straggling 
remnant  of  it, — was  seen  pushing  up  the 
hill.  A  remnant  indeed !  The  children, 
and  those  having  charge  of  them,  had 
withdrawn.  The  Committee-men  had 
sought  shelter.  The  Progressive  Guard 
was  decimated.  Every  moment  men  and 
women  were  falling  out  of  rank  and  hur- 
rying away. 

It  was  a  little  group  that  at  length  col- 
lected about  the  cider -mill.  Little  at 
first,  —  less  every  instant  It  would  be 
necessary  to  abridge  the  exercises.  We 
saw  Mrs.  Romulus  mount  a  barrel  and  ha- 
rangue the  seceders  with  furious  gesticu- 
lation. A  book  was  passed  up  to  her, 
and  she  apparently  gave  out  some  hymn 
or  ode  suitable  to  die  occasion.  Alast 
there  remiuned  no  choir  to  give  it  vocal 
expression. 

A  hurricane-gust  struck  the  town,  and 
drove  clouds  of  dust  along  the  street 
Perhaps  it  was  five  minutes  before  fhe 
hill  was  again  visible.  Then  there  stood 
by  the  Deacon's  cider -mill  three  figures. 
Mr.  Stellate  waved  a  torch  about  his 
head,  and  flung  it  into  the  combustibles. 
A  sheet  of  flame  shot  madly  up.    Mrs. 
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Romulus  sd^ed  one  of  the  abandoned 
banners  and  flourished  it  in  triumph. 

Again  the  Twynintufi  oak  ground  its 
great  branches  togetiber,  and  threw  them 
heavenward  for  relie£  The  relief  came. 
The  dry  agony  of  Nature  burst  in  a  flood 
of  tears. 

The  rain  came  beating  down.  It  came 
with  a  sudden  plunge  upon  the  earth, 
drenching  all  things.  And  then,  the 
sharp,  curt  rattle  of  hail. 

**  Come  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  the 
lightning  is  straight  above  us ! " 

We  crouched  together  as  the  thunder 
crashed  over  the  house.  Rain,  —  noth- 
ing but  nln.  No  ever-varying  light  and 
shade,  as  in  common  squalls.  One  great 
cascade  pomred  down  its  awful  monot- 
ony. 

A  bursting  noise  at  the  door.  There 
stood  before  us  Mrs.  Romulus,  Miss  Hur- 
ribattle,  and  Mr.  SteUato.  Soaked,  drip- 
ping, reeking,  —  take  your  choice  of  ad- 
jectives, or  look  into  Worcester  for  bet- 
ter. The  ladies  might  have  passed  for 
transcendental  relatives  of  Fouqu^'s  Un- 
dine. Stellate,  with  his  hair  and  face 
bedaubed  with  a  glutinous  substance  in- 
to which  his  helmet  had  been  resolved, 
did  not  strongly  resemble  one's  idea  of  a 
Progressive  Gladiator.  Truly,  a  deplor- 
able contrast  between  that  late  trium- 
phant march  before  the  house,  and  this 
present  estate  of  the  leaders,  so  reduced, 
so  pidable  t 

**  Oh,  dear,  dear,  what  can  I  do  for 
you  ?  "  cried  good  Mrs.  Widesworth,  for- 
getting all  resentment  in  a  gracious  gush 
of  sympathy. 

** '  Only  wine-bibbers  and  flesh-eaters 
are  affected  by  th^  weather,' "  murmur- 
ed the  clergyman,  in  bitter  quotation. 
*^  ^  Storm  and  sunshine  are  alike  whole- 
some to  the  purified  seekers  for  truth.' " 

"Seekers fijr truth ! "  echoed  Profess- 
or Owlsdarck ;  "  one  would  say  that  our 
friends  must  have  been  seeking  it  in  its 
native  well." 

'<  As  a  medical  man,"  said  Dr.  Dastick, 
**  I  shall  direct  Mrs.  Widesworth  to  pro- 
vide some  dry  garments  for  her  unex- 
pected guests.    Also,  I  think  it  my  duty 
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**  The  first  part'  of  your  advice  sbafl 
be  complied  with,"  aasented  our  hoateai^ 

—  **  that  is,  if  I  can  find  anjrthing  to  put 
on  to  them.  Ab  to  the  last  floggesdon,— 
I  haYi^,  to  be  sore,  a  decanter  of  fine  old 
Cognac  in  the  closet,  but  it  would  be  al- 
most an  insult  to  offer  if 

**  The  pledge  has  its  important  ezcep- 
ttODs,"  observed  Mr.  StoUato,  shiTering 
perceptibly.  *<*  Except  when  prescribed 
by  a  medical  attendant,'  —  I  believe  I 
quote  the  exact  language,  Mrs.  Romulus, 

—  and  Dr.  Dastick  has  a  diploma.'* 

"  Come  up  •»  stairs,  then,''  said  MrSb 
Wideswordi,  taking  the  decanter  from 
the  closet;  "yon  will  all  catch  your 
deaths  of  edd,  if  you  stay  another  nun- 
ttte.* 

When  the  three  patrons  of  Progress 
again  appeared  among  us,  they  really 
seemed  to  have  accomplished^tbeir  trans- 
ference to  an  unconventional  and  pasto- 
ral era.  The  ladies  were  quite  lost  in  the 
spacious  habits  provided  for  them.  Like- 
wise, they  were  curiously  swathed  in 
shawls  and  scarfs  of  various  make  and 
texture,  and  might  be  considered  repre- 
sentatives of  any  age,  past,  present,  or 
future,  to  which  the  beholder  might  take 
a  fiemcy.  Mr.  Stellato  had  been  got  into 
the  only  article  of  male  attire  which  the 
establishment  afforded.  Hiis  was  an  an- 
cient dressing-gown,  very  small  in  the 
anns,  and  narrow  in  the  back:  it  had 
belonged  to  TwynintuH  himself,  who  was 
six  feet  two,  and  as  thin  as  a  bean-pole. 
The  thickly  wadded  skirts  swept  the 
ground,  or  clung  heavily  about  the  lower 
limbs.  The  garment  combined  every  dis- 
advantage of  a  Roman  toga  and  a  fash- 
ionable swallow-taiL 

Mrs.  Romulus  and  Mr.  Stellato, 'who 
had  not  scrupled  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  Doctor's  prescription,  were  still  noia- 
ly  progressive.  They  at  once  led  a  moral 
charge  against  Professor  Owlsdarck  and 
Colonel  Prowley. 

Miss  Hurribattie,  refusing  such  warmth 
as  might  be  administered  internally,  was 
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pale  and  dnDy.  She  separated  herself 
Aon  her  c<mipanions,  and  crossed  tiie 
toom  to  where  I  stood.  Her  &ce  was  ra- 
diant-mth  devout  ompficity.  To  a  soul 
so  pure  and  brave  and  feminine  may  I 
never  be  guilty  of  applying  a  hard  and 
technical  criticism  1  He  is  litde  to  be 
envied  who  reads  Don  Quixote's  assault 
upon  the  windmills  as  a  chapter  of  mad 
buffoonery.  An  ideal  knight,  without  fear 
or  reproach,  subject  to  disaster  and  ridi- 
cule, august  from  his  faiih  in  God  and 
the  manly  consecration  of  his  life,  —  is  he 
not  rather  the  type  of  a  Christian  sanity  ? 
No  doubt,  such  a  character  seems  alto- 
gether mad  to  you,  my  friend,  who  pass 
the  window  as  I  write  these  words.  You 
have  huckstered  away  opportunity  just 
»upon  the  edge  of  indictable  knavery; 
your  ambition  has  been  to  be  well  with 
the  weahh  and  sleek  respectability  of 
the  day,  to  make  your  son  begin  life 
the  soidid  worldling  that  you  end  it,  to 
marry  your  daughter  to  the  richest  fool, 
— and  tins  you  call  sanity  and  common 
sense !  Is  it  not  some  Devfl's  subtlety  that 
deludes  you  ?  if  Man  is  an  immortal 
soul,  to  be  saved  or  damned  fbrever,  then 
he  only  is  sane  who  welcomes  privation, 
toil,  contempt,  for  a  spiritual  idea.  '*  At- 
tacking windmills ! "  you  say.  That  is, 
they  seem  so  to  you.  But  it  may  be 
that  your  brothei^s  clearer  eye  and  prac- 
tised intelligence  show  them  the  giants 
which  they  truly  are.  But,  be  they  giants 
or  windmills,  mark  you  this :  his  life  illus- 
trates some  grade  of  manly  worthiness 
which  the  world  would  be  poorer  with- 
out, while  to  himself  the  gain  of  an  un- 
selfish activity  is  a  certain  blessedness. 
I  hold  it,  then,  of  small  matter,  that,  for 
a  time.  Miss  Hurribattie  mistook  two 
charlatans,  three-fifths  knavery,  the  rest 
fanaticism,  for  honest  workers  in  the 
Lord's  vineyard.  Far  better  such  over- 
fiiith  than  the  fatal  languor  which  seemed 
to  terminate  Cliflon's  too  close  scrutiny 
of  life.  A  buoyant  and  never-fuling  en- 
thusiasm is  the  divine  requital  of  faith- 
ful service.  "  The  rewani  of  virtue  is 
perpetual  drunkenness  I "  exclaims  the 
half  mythic  Mussras ;  **  Crucem  hanc  in- 
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eM€tri"  the  Church  has  responded.  It 
has  a  flavor  as  of  Paradise  when  a  wom- 
an brims  over  with  some  fine  excitement^ 
— and  that  among  godless,  unrepentant 
men. 

^*  The  storm  has  not  preyented  the  ac- 
complishment of  our  purpose,"  said  Miss 
Hurribattle,  pleasantly;  *^we  have  this 
day  made  our  protest  against  the  most 
dangerous  form  of  evil." 

^^  One  of  the  most  obvious  forms,  cer- 
tainly," I  replied ;  "  we  might  not  quite 
agree  about  its  being  the  most  danger^ 
ous." 

*^  I  must  demand  all  those  republican 
virtues  which  should  be  the  fruit  of  our 
New-England  liberty, — I  must  be  strict- 
ly consistent" 

I  jestingly  pleaded  the  familiar  proverb . 
about  fools  and  dead  men,  and  observed 
that  there  was  great  obscurity  surround- 
ing the  real  sources  of  evil  in  our  social 
life. 

*<  I  once  thought  as  you  do,"  said  the 
lady ;  **  but,  from  my  constant  association 
with  philosophical  minds  like  those  of 
Mrs.  Romulus  and  Mr.  Stellato,  much 
has  been  made  clear  to  me.  They  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  study  of  modern 
civilization,  and  are  skilful  in  the  nice 
adaptation  of  remedies  to  all  public  dis- 
orders." 

**  How  long  have  you  known  these  two 
persons  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  They  came  to  Fozden  about  a  month 
ago.  I  had  then  organized  the  Temper- 
ance movement  among  the  school -chil- 
dren, and  devised  a  scheme  /for  furnish- 
ing employment  to  drunkards  who  would 
make  an  effort  to  reform.  But  these 
more  worthy  guides  of  humanity  soon  re- 
duced matters  to  first  principles.  They 
showed  that  all  Moderate  Drinkers  and 
the  Church  which  sustains  them  must 
be  exposed  and  denounced.  They  have 
done  a  great  work,  as  you  see.  Only  a 
few  people  in  Foxden  have  dared  to 
stand  against  them.  Deacon  Greenlaw, 
one  of  the  most  obstinate  cases,  has  just 
yielded  to  their  persevering  treatment." 

The  rain  at  length  stopped. 

Many  persons  who  had  appeared  in  the 


procession  straggled  in,  looking  rather 
sheepish.  The  singing,  indeed,  had  fail- 
ed ;  but  the  sapper  was  in  prospect 

Stellato  was  at  high -pressure,  and 
ready  to  lead  his  adventurous  Gladiaton 
into  the  very  camp  of  the  enemy.  Mrs. 
Bomulus,  wholly  above  the  prejudices  of 
the  toilet,  would  stay  and  bear  him  com- 
pany. 

Miss  Hurribattle,  not  having  cast  out 
that  *<  clothes-devil "  against  which  the 
old  theologians  used  to  warn  her  sex, 
wished  to  return  to  her  boarding-house. 
It  being  by  this  time  dark,  or  nearly  so, 
I  offered  to  see  her  home.  Mr.  Clifton 
volunteered  to  acoompany  us. 

*^The  Deacon's  cider-mill  is  smoking 
after  aU  this  drenching  1 "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Widesworth. 

*^  The  torches  of  the  Bacchantes,  when 
flung  into  the  Tiber,  were  said  still,  to 
bum,"  observed  Professor  Owlsdarck,  af- 
ter rummaging  about  a  little  for  an  his- 
torical parallel.  ^*  And  here  we  seem  to 
find  a  point  where  the  modem  enthusi- 
asm for  water  and  the  ancient  fervor  for 
wine  tend  to  like  results." 

Colonel  Prowley  was  peculiarly  inter- 
ested,—so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  8ho<^ 
hands  with  us  absently.  Mrs.  Widesworth 
was  profuse  in  entreaties,  and  then  in 
hearty  farewells. 

We  walked  up  the  street 

A  spring  freshness  was  in  that  au- 
tumn evening.  The  air  was  purified  by 
the  storm,  as  society  is  purified  after  a 
tempestuous  feeling  has  blown  through 
it 

I  think  that  both  of  her  companions 
felt  abased  by  the  vivid  faith  which  spar- 
kled in  Miss  Hurribattle's  conversation. 
We  were  both  rebuked  by  her  life-effort 
for  what  was  high  and  positive  and  reaL 
The  clergyman,  examining  the  depths 
of  his  own  sensitive  spirit,  felt  keener 
contempt  for  that  theoretical  good-will, 
that  indefinite  feeling  of  profound  desire, 
which  might  not  be  concentrated  upon 
any  reality.  And  it  came  over  me,  how 
mean  was  the  thirst  and  struggle  for  a 
merely  professional  eminence  which  fill- 
ed my  common  days.     As  in  a  mental 
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ftixrage,  which  loomed  above  the  thicken- 
ing twilight,  I  saw  how  our  paths  diverg- 
ed, and  whither  each  must  surely  tend. 
No  doubtful  way  was  hers,  the  single- 
hearted  woman  of  loHy  aims,  of  resdeas 
feminine  activity,  of  holy  impatience  with 
sin.  She  might,  indeed,  miss  the  cine 
which  guides  through  the  labyrinth ;  but 
then  her  life  would  teach  mankind  even 
better  than  she  designed.  On  the  other 
hand, — supposing  the  position  attained 
which  too  constantly  occupied  my  own 
thoughts,  —  there  was  an  admiration  of 
men,  a  market -salutation  from  reputa- 
ble Commonplace,  a  seat  in  a  fashiona- 
ble church,  a  final  lubrication  with  a  fat 
olntuary,  —  and  then?  But  it  was  no 
part  of  my  design  to  invite*  the  reader 
into  the  inner  chambers  of  my  own  per- 
sonality, and  I  forbear. 

After  a  half-  mile  walk,  we  left  Miss 
Hurribatde,  and  turned  our  steps  to- 
wards the  parsonage. 

"I  sometimes  feel  that  her  instinct 
reasons  more  accurately  than  my  poor 
log;ic,''  said  Cliftx>n,  bitterly ;  '<  yet  it  is 
a  hard  necessity  to  sacrifice  our  individ- 
ual faculties  of  comparison  and  judgment 
for  the  working-power  of  a  fervid  organ- 
ization 1 " 

**  No  doubt  it  is  a  matter  for  serious 
question,"  I  replied.  **  For,  as  soon  as 
we  grow  out  of  our  languid  and  feeble 
maladies,  we  grow  into  the  violent  in- 
fiammatory  disorders  which  troubled  our 
fiirefathem.  The  doctors  will  tell  you 
that  this  is  true  of  our  bodies ;  and  sure- 
ly the  soul's  physician  may  pursue  the 
analogy." 


'*I  can  no  longer  hope  to  heal  any 
man's  soul,"  exclaimed  the  clergyman ; 
<*  it  is  enough  if  my  own  be  not  wholly 
lost  I  shall  to-morrow  formally  resign 
the  sacred  office  of  teacher  in  this  plJbe. 
With  the  final  renunciation  of  the  great 
purpose  which  once  swayed  my  lif^,  I 
must  renounce  every  s3rmbol  less  pro- 
found, less  poetic.  I  must  make  my  boast 
of  an  intellect  which  will  never  let  any 
affe<^on  pass  the  line  of  demonstrable 
truth.  I  once  knew  how  grand  it  was 
to  stand  alone  in  the  world  of  an  inward 
ftuth;  but  now  I  have  renounced  all 
belief  in  an  ideal  human  being  inolosed 
in  this  poor  body  whom  it  was  my  biui^ 
ness  to  liberate." 

As  we  stopped  at  the  broad  path  lead- 
ing to  the  parsonage,  I  ventured  to  say  a  * 
few  words  which  I  will  not  set  down. 

More  and  more  I  was  drawn  towards 
the  high  and  intense  life  of  the  woman 
in  whom  all  that  was  wrong  seemed  but 
an  excess  of  virtue.  I  could  have  be- 
sought some  fanatical  warlike  spirit  to 
take  possession  of  Clifton  and  make  him 
capable  of  hate,  and  so,  perhaps,  of  love. 
Anything  to  arouse  this  personator  of 
our  human  mutability,  this  vacillator  be- 
tween doing  and  letting  alone ! 

The  wild  future  of  the  minister  I  did 
not  anticipate.  Hereafter  it  may  possi- 
bly be  written,  to  show  such  lessons  as  it 
has.  But  on  that  autumn  night  he  walk- 
ed up  the  gray  pathway  a  broken  man. 
The  spiritual  part  was  dead ;  he  had  lost 
faith  in  the  invisible.  He  walked  as  one 
in  a  funeral  procession,  —  ever  doomed  to 
follow  a  dead  idea. 
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THE  UNITED   STATE§   ARMORY. 


7  -^  ^-^  *y 
^Thb  United  States  Armory  at  Spring- 
field, Massaohusetts,  is  the  largest,  best 
appmnted,  and  altogether  the  most  pro- 
ducdye  establishment  for  the  manufacture 
of  small  anns  in  the  world,  —  those  be- 
longing to  the  Austrian  Goyemment  at 
Vienna,  and  to  the  Briddi  at  EqpeM, 
being  greatly  inferior  both  in  size  and 
appointments ;  while  the  quality  of  the 
^ns  mannfactured  here  is  rery  superior 
to  that  at  either  of  those  important  es- 
tabtishments.  Indeed,  the  Springfield 
rifled  musket  is  justly  regarded  as  the 
most  perfect  arm  of  its  kind  which  has 
•  ever  been  produced.  To  attain  this  de- 
sirable point  of  excellence  has  required 
the  skill  and  perseverance  of  the  best 
mechanical  minds  which  this  country  *-* 
always  prolific  in  inventive  genius  —  has 
produced  during  a  period  of  more  than 
half  a  century.  It  would  be  impossible 
:to  estimate  the  value  of  these  works  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  the  present  Reb^ 
lion ;  but  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
their  usefulness  fix)m  the  fiict  that  twenty- 
five  thousand  rifled  muskets  of  the  most 
approved  pattern  are  manufactured  at 
this  establishment  every  month,  and  the 
number  will  soon  be  increased  to  thirty 
thousand.  There  are  at  the  present  time 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
of  these  muskets  in  the  arsenal,  await- 
mg  the  orders  of  the  War  Department, 
and  the  works  are  daily  turning  out 
enough  to  arm  an  entire  j*egiment 

When  the  Rebels  fired  upon  Fort 
Sumter,  the  armory  was  making  about 
one  thousand  muskets  per  month,  and 
three  months  afterwards  the  increase 
amounted  only  to  three  thousand,  so  lit- 
tle preparation  had  been  made  by  the 
Grovemment  of  Mr.  Buchanan  to  meet 
the  great  struggle  which  Southern  demar 
gogues  were  precipitating  upon  us.  In- 
deed, the  number  of  muskets  manufactur- 
ed during  the  last  year  of  his  administra- 
tion was  less  by  several  thousand  than 
these  works  turned  out  during  the  year 


1815 ;  while,  during  this  same  period, 
the  residents  of  streets  leading  to  the 
raihrayHrtation  witnessed  the  extraord»> 
nary  spectacle  of  a  daily  prooession  of 
wagons  laden  with  boxes  of  Govemmeat 
arms  on  their  way  to  Southern  arsenals ! 

Twenty-six  hundred  workmen  are  now 
constantly  emfrioyed,  •—  the  ertabliriimeat 
being  run  day  and  mght, — and  none 
but  the  most  expert  and  industrioins  ar- 
tisans are  to  be  found  among  them. 

The  original  site  of  this  armory  was 
occn{Hed  during  the  Revolution  as  a  mil- 
itary recruiting-post,  afterwards  as  a  de- 
pot for  nulitary  stores,  and  then  aa  a 
place  for  repairing  arms.  The  first  shops 
were  on  Main  Street,  and  among  them 
was  a  laboratory  for  cartridges  and  vari- 
ous kinds  of  fireworksu  The  oldest  rec- 
ord in  the  annory  relates  to  the  work 
done  in  this  laboratory  during  tiie  mondi 
of  April,  1778,  showing  that  about  fiir- 
ty  men  were  then  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness.  Not  far  fixmi  the  date  of  this  doc- 
ument the  works  were  removed  to  the 
hill,  where,  enlarged  and  perfected,  they 
are  legitimately  tlie  object  of  admiration 
and  pride.  The  act  establishing  the  ar- 
mory was  passed  by  Congress  in  April, 
1794. 

The  arsenal,  storehouse,  oflloes,  and 
principal  manufacturing  buildings  are 
situated  on  Springfield  Hill,  and  over- 
look the  Connecticut  valley  at  a  com- 
manding elevation.  The  heavier  opera- 
tions of  the  armory  are  carried  on  in 
another  part  of  the  city,  about  a  mile 
distant,  in  buildings  known  as  the  water- 
shops.  These  are  situated  upon  a  small 
stream  which  flows  into  the  Connecticut 
River  at  this  point. 

The  armory -grounds -on  the  hill  cov- 
er an  area  of  seventy -two  acres,  and 
are  surrounded,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  square  detached  from  the  main 
grounds,  by  an^nmamental  hon  fence, 
nine  feet  in  height  These  grounds  are 
exceedingly  beautiful,  and  present  every 
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variety  of  landscape.  A  beantifti]  dope 
to  the  sooth  and  west,  covered  with  lux-  . 
uiiant  verdure,  and  crowned  with  groves 
of  deddaons  trees  and  evergreens,  af- 
fords the  aye  pecoliar  gratification.  The 
groands  combine  also  the  useinl  with  the 
omamentid,  supplying  hay  enough  to  feed 
a  score  of  faones  belonging  to  th^  estab- 
lishment. 

There  are  fifteen  buildings  used  in  the 
manufacinre  of  muskets  at  the  woib  on 
the  hill,  and  about  the  same  number  occu- 
pied as  residences 'by  the  various  officers 
and  head* clerks  of  the  armory.  Some 
of  the  buildings  are  spacious  and  elegant 
in  their  construction,  particularly  the 
quarters  of  the  commanding  officer,  and 
the  arsenal,  and  are  arranged  in  a  pict- 
uresque and  symmetrical  manner  within 
the  square.  The  grounds  are  shaded 
by  ornamental  trees,  and  the  dwellings 
are  adorned  with  gardens  and  shrubbery. 
Broad  and  neatly  kept  walks,  some  grav* 
elled  and  others  paved,  bordered  by  fine- 
ly clipped  hedges,  extend  across  the  green 
or  along  the  line  of' the  buildings,  can- 
ing charming  vistas  in  every  direction. 
Four  venerable  pieces  of  artillery,  all  be- 
tokening great  age,  if  not  service,  stand- 
ing in  the  centre  of  the  square,  furnish 
the  only  outward  and  visible  show  of  the 
military  character  of  this  immense  estab- 
lishment. 

The  principal  building,  as  regards  nze 
and  architectural  beauty,  is  the  arsenal, 
which  is  two  hundred  feet  long  by  seven- 
ty wide,  and  three  stories  high,  —  each 
story  being  sufficiently  capacious  to  con- 
tain one  hundred  thousand  muskets.  The 
muskets,  when  stored  in  this  arsenal,  are 
arranged  in  racks,  set  up  for  the  purpose, 
along  the  immense  halls,  where  they 
stand  upright  in  rows  of  glittering  steel, 
•and  so  closely  resemble  the  pipes  of  an 
organ  that  the  propriety  of  Longfellow^ 
simile  suggests  itself  at  once  to  every 
observer:  — 

'*  ThiB  18  the  arsenal.    From  floor  to  ceiling, 
Like  a  hage  organ,  rise  the  burnished 
arms; 
Bat  from  tbeir  silent  pipes  no  anthem  pealing 
Startles  the  villages  with  strange  alarms." 


Unhappily,  the  last  two  lines  of  this 
beautiful  stanza  no  longer  appropriately 
describe  the  quiet  and  peaceful  condition 
of  these  then  harmless  arms, — one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  of  them  having 
been  literally  stolen  fitim  this  arsenal  by 
Floyd  during  the  last  year  of  his  secre- 
taryship at  Washington,  and  sent  South 
in  anticipattim  and  furtherance  of  the  Re- 
bellion, and  the  remainder  issued  to  the 
loyal  troops  raised  for  the  defence  of  the 
Union.  Thus  these  grim  messengers  of 
death,  of  whom  the  poet  so  sweetly  sings, 
have  fi>rced 

**  The  cries  of  agony,  the  endless  groan," 

from  Northern  and  Southern  warriors 
alike,  and  rung  the 

"  loud  lament  and  dismal  Bfiserere  *' 

within  the  homes  of  every  part  of  our 
once  happy  and  peaceful  land. 

The  arsenal  has  another  charm  for 
viritors  besides  the  beauty  of  the  burnish- 
ed arms  within,  in  the  magnificent  pano- 
rama of  the  surrounding  country  seen 
from  the  summit  of  the  tower.  This 
tower,  which  occupies  the  middle  of  the 
firont  of  the  building,  is  about  ninety  feet 
high  by  thirty  square,  affording  space 
upon  the  top  for  a  large  party  of  visiton. 
Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  enchant- 
ing than  the  view  presented  from,  this 
point  during  the  spring  and  summer, 
months.  At  your  feet  are  the  beautiful 
armory-grounds,  mingling  with  the  tree* 
skirted  streets  of  the  city ;  while  beyond, 
the  broad  and  luxuriant  valley  of  the 
Connecticut  is  spread  out  to  view,  with 
its  numerous  viUages,  fields,  groves,  bridg- 
es, and  railways,  and  the  whole  lan^ 
scape  framed  by  blue  mountain  •  ranges, 
among  which  Mounts  Tom  and  Holyoke 
rise  in  towering  nujesty. 

The  arsenal  is  used  for  the  storage  of 
the  muskets  during  the'  interval  that 
elapses  firom  the  finishing  of  them  to  the 
time  when  they  are  sent  away  to  the  va- 
rious permanent  arsenals  established  by 
Government  in  different  parts  of  tbe 
countiyi  or  issued  to  the  troops.  This 
edifice  was  constructed  about  a  dozen. 
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years  ago,  and  has,  until  recently,  been 
designated  as  the  new  arsenal,  there  be- 
'  ing  two  or  three  other  buildings  which 
were  formerly  used  for  the  storage  of 
finished  muskets,  called  the  old  arsenals, 
but  which,  since  the  Rebellion,  have  been 
relieyed  of  their  contents  and  supplied 
with  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
arms.  A  portion  of  the  new  arsenal  is 
now  used  for  finishing  barrels  and  assem- 
bling muskets,  and  other  parts  for  storing 
ordnance-supplies. 

The  storehouse,  offices,  and  workshops 
are  extensive  buildings, — the  former  be- 
ing eight  hundred  feet  long,  and  one 
of  the  latter  six  hundred  feet  long  and 
thirty-two  feet  wide. 

In  a  description  of  the  armory  printed 
in  1817,  the  grounds  are  described  as  a 
perfectly  level,  elevated  plat,  situated 
about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  village,  fit)m 
which  there  is  a  gradual  ascent,  flanked 
on  the  north  by  a  deep  ravine  and  on 
the  south  by  a  less  considerable  one,  with 
an  extensive  plain  spreading  in  the  rear, 
the  adjoining  parts  being  uncovered, 
fironting  on  the  brow  of  the  declivity, 
and  commanding  an  extensive  and  beau- 
tifully variegated  landscape.  At  the 
present  time,  the  armory  is  not  only  in 
the  city,  but  the  streets  at  the  north, 
south,  and  east  of  the  grounds  are  as 
thickly  inhabited  as  any  other  xx>rtion 
of  the  town.  There  has,  however,  been 
an  increase  in  the  population  of  Spring- 
field since  1817,  from  two  to  twenty- 
six  thousand  souls.  A  larger  number 
of  workmen  are  employed  within  the  ar- 
mory-grounds at  the  present  time  than 
the  entire  population  of  the  place  amount- 
e(i  to  fifty  years  ago. 

The  water -shops  formerly  occupied 
three  different  sites,  being  denominated 
the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  water-shops, 
on  a  stream  called  Mill  River,  which  ex- 
hibits, in  a  distance  of  less  than  half  a 
mile,  four  or  five  of  the  most  charming 
waterfalls  to  be  seen  in  the  State.  In 
1817  these  works  comprised  ^fe  work- 
shops, twenty-eight  forges,  ten  trip-ham- 
mers, eighteen  water-wheels,  nine  coal- 
hooses,  three  stores,  and  five  dwellings. 


These  buildings  were  all  constructed  in 
the  most  substantial  manner,  of  stone  and 
brick,  and  yet  remain  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation.  The  trouble  and 
expense  attending  the  transportation  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  musket  firom  one 
series  of  shops  to  another,  however,  ren- 
dered it  desirable  to  assemble  them  all 
in  one  place,  and  the  location  of  the  up- 
per shops  was  decided  upon  as  the  most 
advantageous.  About  eight  years  ago 
the  work  of  constructing  the  new  shops 
was  begun.  Extensive  excavations  were 
made  for  a  new  dam,  the  bed  of  the 
.  stream  was  changed,  the  sides  being  laid 
for  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  with  finee- 
stone,  and  the  basin  raised  five  feet  above 
its  former  level.  Some  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  these  woriu  may  be  fiirmed 
from  the  fact  that  pver  one  million  dol- 
lars was  expended  upon  the  foundations 
alone,  before  a  brick  was  laid  in  the  sn- 
perstructure. 

A  beautiful  and  extensive  series  of 
buildings  has  since  been  erected  upon 
these  foundations,  covering  an  area  of 
about  two  acres,  in  which  the  fix^ging, 
boring,  welding,  rolling,  grinding,  swag- 
ing, and  polishing  are  done  for  the  entire 
establishment  The  buildings  are,  for 
the  most  part,  two  stories  high,  and  yet 
so  immense  are  the  operations  carried  on 
here  that  numerous  temporary  sheds  have 
been  erected  about  the  grounds,  in  which 
machinery  is  placed  in  order  to  increase 
the  facilities,  which,  when  the  works  were 
constructed,  were  supposed  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  all  time  to  come. 

Since  the  construction  of  the  new 
dam,  the  water  has  a  fall  of  thirty-four 
feet  Three  immense  turbine  water- 
wheels,  having  a  united  power  equal  to 
three  hundred  horse,  were  put  in  when 
the  consolidated  works  were  first  con-  • 
stmcted  here,  which  it  was  supposed 
would  prove  amply  sufficient  for  all  emer- 
gencies ;  but,  since  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Rebellion,  and  the  marvellous  en- 
largement of  these  works,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  put  in  a  steam-engine 
of  two  hundred  horse -power,  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  the  water-wheels. 
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Having  thus  given  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  exterior  of  the  establishment, 
let  OS  now  enter  the  works  and  witness 
the  entire  operations  of  manufacturing 
.the  musket,  seriatim* 

The  first  operation  is  the  formation  of 
the  barrel.  Formeiiy  these  were  made 
from  plates  of  iron  called  scalps,  about 
two  feet  long  and  three  inches  wide, 
which  were  heated  to  a  white-heat  and 
then  rolled  np  over  an  iron  rod,  and  the 
edges  being  lapped  were  welded  togeth- 
er, so  as  to  form  a  tube  of  the  requisite 
dimensions,-^  the  solid  rod  serving  to  pre- 
serve the  cavity  within  of  the  proper 
fixmu  This  welding  was  perfonned  by 
tilt-hammers,  which  were  carried  by 
the  water-wheels.  Underneath  the  ham- 
mer was  an  anvil  containing  a  die,  the 
upper  surface  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
under  surface  of  a  similar  die  inserted  in 
the  hanmier,  formed  a  semicylindrical 
groove,  producing,  when  the  two  surfaces 
came  together,  a  complete  cylindrical 
cavity  of  the  proper  size  to  receive  the 
barrel  to  be  forged*  The  workman,  af- 
ter heating  a  small  portion  of  the  barrel 
in  his  forge,  placed  it  in  its  bed  upon 
the  anvil,  and  set  his  hammer  in  motion, 
turning  the  barrel  round  and  round  con- 
tinually under  the  blows.  Only  a  small 
portion  of  the  seam  is  closed  by  this  pro- 
cess at  one  heat,  eleven  being  required 
to  complete  the  work.  To  effect  by  this 
<^)eration  a  perfect  junction  of  the  iron, 
80  that  it  should  be  continuous  and  ho- 
mogeneous throughout,  without  the  least 
flaw,  seam,  or  crevice,  required  unremitr 
ting  attention,  as  well  as  great  expe- 
rience and  skiU.  The  welders  former- 
ly received  twelve  cents  for  each  barrel 
welded  by  them,  but  if,  in  proving  the 
barrels,  any  of  them  burst,  through  the 
fiiult  of  the  welders,  they  were  charged 
one  dollar  for  each  barrel  which  failed  to 
stand  the  test.  This  method  has  now, 
however,  been  abandoned,  and  a  much 
more  economical  and  rapid  process  adopt- 
ed in  its  place.  Instead  o(  plates  of  two 
feet  in  length,  those  of  one  foot  are  now 
used  These  are  bent  around  an  iron  rod 
as  before ;  but  in  place  of  the  anvil  and 


tilt-hammer,  they  are  run  through  rolling- 
machines,  analogous  in  some  respects  to 
those  by  which  railway-iron  is  made.  The 
scalps  are  first  heated,  in  the  blaze  of  a 
bituminous  coal  furnace,  to  a  white-heat, 
—  to  a  point  just  as  near  the  melting  as 
can  be  attained  without  actually  dropping 
apart,  —  and  then  passed  between  three 
sets  of  rollers,  each  of  which  elongates  the 
barrel,  reduces  its  diameter,  and  assists 
in  forcing  it  to  assume  the  proper  size 
and  taper.  The  metal  by  this  process  is 
firmly  compacted,  becoming  wholly  homo- 
geneous through  its  entire  length. 

This  operation  of  rolling  the  barrel  is 
not  only  a  very  important  and  valuable 
one,  but  very  difficult  of  acquisition,  the 
knowledge  appertaining  to  its  practical 
working  having  been  wholly  confined  to 
one  person  in  this  country  previously  to 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion.  The 
invention  is  English,  and  has  been  used 
in  this  country  but  a  few  years.  Only 
one  set  of  rollers  was  used  at  this  armory 
until  the  present  emergency  demanded 
more.  About  half  a  dozen  years  ago  the 
superintendent  of  the  works  here  sent  to 
England  and  obtained  a  set  of  rollers,  and 
a  workman  to  operate  it,  bargsuning  with 
him  to  remain  one  year  at  a  stipulated 
salary.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time 
engaged  for,  the  workman  demanded, 
instead  of  a  salary,  to  be  paid  eleven 
cents  for  each  barrel  rolled  by  him.  As 
he  had  allowed  no  one  to  learn  the  art 
of  rolling  the  barrel  in  the  mean  time,  his 
demand  was  acceded  to;  but  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  four  addi- 
tional rolling-mills  were  imported,  and  of 
course  new  men  had  to  be  taught,  or  im- 
ported, to  work  them.  The  art  is  now 
no  longer  a  secret.  There  are  forty  men 
employed,  day  and  night,  running  the 
rolling  -  mills,  but,  instead  of  twelve 
cents,  which  was  paid  for  welding,  they 
now  receive  but  four  cents  for  rolling 
a  barrel,  with  the  same  contingency  of  a 
dollar  forfeiture  for  each  one  that  bursts. 
Four  persons  are  employed  at  each  mill, 
namely:  the  finreman,  \k\o  sees  to  the 
heating  of  the  scalps  and  barrels;  the 
straightener,  who  straightens  the  barrel 
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after  it  passes  through  the  roller:  the 
catcher,  who  stands  behind  the  roller  to , 
catch  the  barrel  when  it  has  passed 
through ;  and  the  fireman.  The  rollers 
weigh  two  tons  apiece,  and  the  five  sets 
turn  out  one  thousand  barrels  per  day, 
one  per  cent  of  which  burst  in  the  prov- 
ing-house. 

The  barrel  when  rolled  is  left  much 
larger  in  the  circumference,  and  smaller 
in  the  bore,  than  it  is  intended  to  be  when 
finished,  in  order  to  allow  for  the  loss  of 
metal  in  the  various  finishing-operations. 
When  it  passes  into  the  roller,  the  scalp 
weighs  ten  pounds ;  when  it  comes  firom 
the  roller,  Uie  barrel  weighs  a  little  over 
seven;  when  completed, . it  weighs  but 
four  and  a  half:  so  that  more  than  one 
half  of  the  metal  originally  used  is. lost  in 
the  forging,  or  cut  away  by  the  subsequent 
processes. 

The  first  of  these  latter  is  the  boring- 
out  of  the  interior  by  machines  called 
boring-banks,  of  which  the  water-shops 
contain  a  large  number,  in  constant  opei^ 
ation  day  and  night.  These  machinea 
consist  of  square,  solid  frames  of  iron,  in 
which  the  barrel  is  fixed,  and  bored  out 
by  a  succesfflon  of  operations  p^onn- 
ed  by  augers.  These  augers  are  square 
bars  of  steel,  highly  polished,  and  ground 
very  sharp  at  the  edges,  and  terminating 
in  long,  stout  rods  to  enable  them  to  pass 
through  the  barrel.  The  barreb  are  fix- 
ed very  firmly  in  the  boring  -  banks,  the 
shank  of  the  auger  inserted  into  the  cen- 
tre of  a  wheel  placed  at  one  end  of  the 
bank,  and  a  slow  rotary  motion  given  to 
the  auger,  together  with  a  still  slower 
progressive  motion  at  the  same  time.  By 
this  means  the  auger  gradually  enters  the 
hollow  of  the  barrel,  and  enlarges  the  cav- 
ity as  it  advances.  After  it  has  passed 
through,  another  auger,  a  trifle  larger,  is 
substituted  in  ita  place,  and  thus  the  cali- 
bre of  the  barrel  is  gradually  enlarged  to 
nearly  the  required  size.  Formerly,  six 
borings  were  given  to  each  barrel,  but  at 
the  present  time  only  four  are  permitted, 
aside  from  the  rifling,  which  is  a  distinct 
■  operation,  performed  at  the  works  on  the 
hill,  and  will  be  described  hereafter. 


After  the  boring  of  the  barrel,  it  is 
placed  in  a  lathe,  and  the  outside  turned 
down  to  the  proper  size.  The  piece  is 
supported  in  the  lathe  by  means  of  man- 
drels inserted  into  the  two  ends,  and 
there  it  slowly  revolves,  brin^png  all  parts 
of  its  surface  successively  under  the  ac- 
tion of  a  tool  fixed  firmly  in  the  right  po> 
sition  for  cutting  the  work  to  its  proper 
form.  The  barrel  has  a  slow  progressive 
as  well  as  rotary  motion  during  this  pro- 
cess, and  the  tool  advances  or  recedes 
very  regularly  and  gradually,  fonning 
the  proper  taper  from  the  breech  to  the 
muzzle,  but  tiie  main  woric  is  performed 
by  the  rotation  of  the  barrel  In  the 
boring,  it  is  the  tool  which  revolves,  the 
piece  remaining  at  rest ;  but  in  the  turn- 
ing, the  barrel  must  take  its  part  in  ac- 
tion, being  required  to  revolve  against 
the  tool,  while  the  tool  itself  remains 
fixed  in  its  position  in  the  rest 

A  curious  and  interesting  part  of  the 
operation  of  manufacturing  muakets  is 
the  straightening  of  the  barrel.  This 
straightening  takes  place  continually  in 
every  stage  of  the  work,  fiwm  the  time 
the  barrel  first  emerges  from  the  chaotic 
mass  produced  by  heating  the  scalp*  un- 
til it  reaches  the  assembling*room,  where 
the  various  parts  of  the  musket  are  put 
together.  As  you  enter  the  boring  and 
turning  rooms,  you  are  struck  with  sur- 
prise at  observing  hundreds  of  workmen 
Standing  with  musket -barreb  in  their 
hands,  one  end  held  up  to  their  eyes» 
and  the  other-  pmnting  to  some  one  of  the 
innumerable  windows  of  tlie  apartment 
Watching  them  a  few  UKmients,  how- 
ever, you  will  observe,  that,  after  looking 
through  the  barrel  for  half  a  minute,  and 
turning  it  around  in  their  fingers,  they 
lay  it  down  upon  a  small  anvil  standing 
at  their  side,  and  strike  upon  it  a  gentle 
blow  with  a  hammer,  and  then  raise  ii 
again  to  the  eye.  Thb  b  the  process  of 
straightening. 

In  former  times,  a  very  slender  line, 
a  hair  or  some  similar  substance,  was 
passed  through  the  barrel.  Thb  line 
was  then  drawn  tight,  and  the  workman, 
lookii^  throQgh,  turned  the  barrel  round 
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■0  «■  to  bring  the  line  into  coincideiioe 
laeceiBiTely  with  every  portion  of  the  in* 
neriurface.  If  there  existed  any  oonoaTf 
ify  in  any  part  of  this  eur&ee,  the  line 
would  show  it  by  the  distance  which 
would  there  appear  between  the  line  it* 
aelf  and  its  reflection  in  the  metaL  Thii 
method  has  not»  however,  been  in  use 
for  over  thirty  years.  It  gave  place  to  a 
'system  which,  with  slight  modification,  is 
still  in  practice.  This  method  consisted 
in  placing  a  small  mirror  upon  the  flo<» 
near  the  anvil  of  the  straightener,  which 
reflected  a  diagonal  line  drawn  across  a 
pane  of  glass  in  a  window.  The  work* 
man  then  placed  the  barrel  of  the  mus- 
ket iq>oa  a  rest  in  such  a  position  that 
the  reflected  line  in  the  minor  could 
be  again  reflected,  through  the  bore  of 
the  barrel,  to  his  eye,  —  the  inner  sur* 
face  of  the  barrel  being  in  a  brilliant- 
ly polished  condition  flrom  the  boring. 
When  the  barrel  is  placed  at  the  proper 
angle,  which  practice  enables  the  person 
performing  this  duty  to  accomplish  at 
once,  there  are  two  parallel  shadows 
thrown  upon  opponte  sides  of  the  inner 
surface,  which  by  another  deflection  can 
be  made  to  come  to  a  point  at  the  low- 
er end.  The  appearance  which  these 
shadows  assume  determines  the  question 
whether  the  barrel  is  straight  or  not,  and 
if  not,  where  it  requires  stnughtening* 
Although  this  method  is  so  easy  and  plain 
to  the  experienced  workman,  to  the  unin- 
itiated it  is  perfectly  incomprehennble, 
the  bore  of  the  barrel  presenting  to  his 
eye  only  a  succession  of  concentric  rings, 
forming  a  spectacle  of  dazsling  brillian* 
cy,  and  leaving  the  reflected  line  in  as 
profound  a  mystery  after  the  observation 
as  before. 

At  present,  the  mirror  is  discarded,  and 
the  workman  holds  the  barrel  up  directly 
to  the  pane  of  glass,  which  is  furnished 
with  a  transparent  slate,  having  two  par- 
allel lines  drawn  across  it.  The  only  pur- 
pose subserved  by  the  mirror  was  that 
of  rendering  the  operation  of  holding  the 
barrel  less  tiresome,  it  being  easier  to  keep 
the  end  of  the  musket  presented  to  the 
line  pointing  downwards  than  upwards. 


Formerly,  this  means  of  detecting  the 
£EHilts,  or  want  of  straightness  in  the  bar* 
rel,  was,  like  the  working  of  the  rolling- 
null,  the  secret  of  <me  man,  and  he  would 
impart  it  to  no  one  for  love  or  money. 
He  was  watched  with  the  most  intense 
interest,  but  do  clue  could  be  obtained 
to  his  secret.  They  gazed  into  the  bar* 
rel  lor  hours,  but  what  he  saw  they  could 
not  see.  Finally,  some  fortunate  individ- 
ual stumbled  upon  the  wonderiul  secret, 
—discovered  the  marvellous  lines, — and 
ever  since  it  has  been  common  property 
in  the  shopw  Each  workman  is  obliged 
to  ccnrect  his  owft  work,  and  afterwards 
it  is  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  inspeo* 
Xoftf  who  returns  it  to  the  workman,  if 
faulty,  or  stamps  his  approval,  if  correct. 

The  next  process  is  that  of  grinding, 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  marks 
lefi  upon  the  surface  by  the  tcx^  in  turn- 
ing, and  of  still  further  perfecting  its 
form.  For  this  openition  immense  grind- 
stones, carried  by  machinery,  are  used, 
which  rotate  with  great  rapidity, — usual- 
ly, about  four  hundred  times  in  a  minute. 
These  stones  are  covered  with  large,  mov- 
able wooden  cases,  to  keep  the  water  flram 
flyii^  about  the  room,  or  over  the  work- 
men. 

An  iron  rod  b  inserted  into  the  bore 
of  the  barrel,  and  is  fitted  very  closely. 
The  rod  is  fumbhed  with  a  handle,  which 
b  used  by  the  workman  for  holdiDg"tbe 
barrel  against  the  stone^  and  fin:  turning 
it  continually  while  he  b  grinding  it,  and 
thus  bringing  the  action  of  the  stone  upon 
every  part,  and  so  finishing  the  work  in  a 
true  cylindrical  form.  In  the  act  of  grind- 
ing, the  workman  inserts  the  barrel  inte 
a  small  hole  in  the  case  in  firont  of  the 
stone,  and  then  presses  it  hard  against  the 
surface  of  the  stcme  by  means  of  an  iron 
lever  which  b  bdiind  him,  and  which  he 
moves  by  the  pressure  of  hb  back.  The 
work  b  very  rapidly  and  smoothly  done. 

There  are  twelve  sets  d  stones  in  the 
grinding-room  in  constant  operatiMk  day 
and  night.  These  stones,  when  set  up,  are 
about  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  used 
to  within  twelve  inches  of  the  centre* 
They  last  about  ten  days. 
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The  operatioii  of  grinding  was  fbnner> 

17  regarded  as  a  very  dangerous  one,  fitim 
the  liability  of  the  stones  to  burst  in  con- 
sequence of  their  enormous  weight  and 
the  velocity  with  which  they  revolve ;  but, 
about  twenty  years  since,  a  new  method 
of  clamping  the  stone  was  adopted,  by 
means  of  which  the  danger  of  bursting 

18  much  diminished.  The  last  explosion 
which  took  place  in  this  department  00- 
ourred  about  nine  years  ago.  The  oper- 
ation of  grinding,  however,  is  objection- 
able also  from  the  veiy  unhealthy  nature 
of  the  work.  Immense  quantities  of 
fine  dust  fill  the  air,  and  the  premises 
are  always  drenched  with  water,  mak- 
ing the  atmosphere  damp  and  unwhole- 
some. 

In  former  times,  it  was  customary  to 
grind  bayonets  as  well  as  barrels ;  but  the 
former  are  now  milled  instead,  thus  mak- 
ing an  important  saving  in  expense,  as 
well  as  gain  in  the  health  of  the  estab* 
lishment  No  mode,  however,  has  yet 
been  devised  for  dispensing  with  the  oper- 
ation of  grinding  the  barrel ;  but  the  in- 
jury to  the  health,  in  this  case,  is  much 
less  than  in  the  other. 

When  the  barrels  are  nearly  finish- 
ed, they  are  proved  by  an  actual  test 
with  powder  and  balL  To  this  purpose 
a  building  at  the  water^ops,  called  the 
proving -house,  b  specially  devoted.  It 
is  very  strongly  built,  being  wholly  con- 
structed of  timber,  in  order  to  enable  it 
to  resist  the  force  of  the  explosion  within, 
and  contains  openings  in  the  roof  and  at 
the  eaves  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke,  a 
very  large  number  of  barrels  being  prov- 
ed at  once. 

The  barrels  are  subjected  to  two  prov* 
ings.  In  the  first,  they  are  loaded  with 
a  double  charge  of  powder  and  two  balls, 
thus  subjecting  them  to  a  far  greater 
strun  than  they  can  ever  be  exposed  to 
in  actual  service.  In  the  second  prov- 
ing, only  the  ordinary  charge  is  used. 

The  interior  of  the  proving -house  is 
very  happily  arranged  for  the  purpose  to 
which  it  is  put.  On  the  right-hand  end 
of  the  building  as  you  enter,  and  extend- 
ing across  it,  »  a  platform  of  cast-iron, 


containing  grooves  in  which  the  moikete 
are  placed  when  loaded.  A  train  of  gan- 
powder  is  then  laid  on  the  back  side  of 
this  platfonn,  connecting  with  each  bair- 
rel,  and.  passing  out  through  a  hole  in  the 
side  of  the  building  near  the  door.  A 
bank  of  clay  is  piled  up  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room,  into  which  the  balls  are 
thrown.  Only  one  fatal  accident  has  oc- 
curred at  the  armory  during  the  last  two 
years,  and  this  occurred  in  the  proving- 
house.  When  the  muskets  are  brought 
in,  they  are  placed  upright  in  frames, 
which,  when  fhll,  are  laid  down  upon  the 
platfonn.  Five  barrels  are  placed  in  a 
frame,  and  these  ^y%  exploded  while  the 
man  was  putting  them  in  the  proper  po- 
sition for  laying  them  down,  and  ten  balls 
were  plunged  into  him.  No  satis&ctory 
explanation  could  ever  be  obtained  of  the 
cause  of  the  premature  explosion. 

About  one  per  cent  of  the  barrels 
burst  under  this  trial,  although  ulider  the 
old  process  of  welding  there  was  a  loss 
of  nearly  two  per  cent,  or  one  in  six- 
ty. 

The  pieces  that  fail  are  all  carefblly 
examined,  to  ascertain  whether  the  giv- 
ing-way  was  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  roll- 
ing, or  to  some  flaw  or  other  bad  quality 
in  the  iron.  The  appearance  of  the  rent 
made  by  the  bursting  will  always  deter^ 
mine  this  point  The  loss  of  those  which 
failed  from  bad  rolling  is  then  charged 
to  the  operative  by  whom  the  work  was 
done,  at  a  dollar  for  each  one  so  failing. 
The  name  of  the  maker  of  each  is  known 
by  the  stamp  which  he  put  upon  it  at  the 
time  when  it  passed  through  his  hands. 
As  the  workman  gets  but  four  cents  for 
rolling  a  barrel,  he  loses  the  work  done 
upon  twenty -five  for  each  one  that  fails 
through  his  negligence.  The  justice  of 
this  rule  will  be  apparent,  when  it  is 
taken  into  account  that  that  amount  of 
cost  has  been  expended  upon  the  baxrel 
prior  and  subsequent  to  die  work  done 
by  the  roller,  all  of  which  has  been  lost 
through  his  remissness.  Besides,  he  is 
paid  so  liberally  for  his  work,  that  he 
can  well  afibrd  to  stand  the  loss.  This 
system  of  accountability  runs  through  the 
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entire  work,  and  tends  greatly  to  the 
promotion  of  care  and  fidelity  in  the  va- 
rions  departments  of  labor. 

There  are  forty -nine  pieces  used  in 
making  up  a  mnaket,  which  have  to  be 
Ibrmed  and  finished  separately;  only 
two  of  these,  the  sight  and  cone-seat,  are 
permanently  attached  to  any  other  part, 
so  that  the  musket  can,  at  any  time,  be 
separated  into  forty«seyen  parts,  by  sim- 
ply turning  screws  and  opening  springs. 
Most  of  these  parts  are  struck  in  dies, 
and  then  finished  by  milling  and  filing. 
The  process  of  this  manufacture  is  call- 
ed swaging,  —  the  fimning  of  irregular 
shapes  in  iron  by  means  of  dies,  one  of 
which  is  inserted  in  an  anvil  in  a  cavity 
made  for  the  purpose,  and  the  other  pla- 
ced above  it,  in  a  trip-hammer,  or  in  a 
machine  operated  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  that  of  a  pile-driver,  called  a  dn^. 
Cavities  are  cut  in  the  &ces  of  the  dies, 
so  that,  when  they  are  brought  together, 
with  the  end  of  a  flat  bar  of  iron,  out  of 
which  the  article  is  to  be  formed,  insert- 
ed between  them,  the  iron  is  made  to  as- 
sume the  form  of  the  cavities,  by  means 
of  blows  of  the  trip-hammer,  or  of  the 
drop,  upon  the  upper  die.  About  one 
hundred  and  fifty  operations  upon  the  va- 
rious pieces  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  musket  are  perfimned  by  these  dies. 
Some  of  the  {neces  are  struck  out  by  one 
operation  of  the  drop,  while  others,  as 
the  butt-plate,  require  as  many  as  throe, 
and  others  a  still  larger  number.  The 
hammer  is  first  forged,  and  then  put 
twice  through  the  drop.  Four  men  are 
kept  constantly  at  work  forging  hammers 
in  the  rough,  while  but  two  are  required 
to  put  them  through  the  two  operations 
under  the  swaging^machine.  S<»netimes, 
however,  the  work  presses  upon  the  drop- 
pers, and  they  have  the  alternative  either 
to  work  double  time — that  is,  night  and 
day —or  to  allow  other  hands  to  work  with 
them ;  and  as  they  work  by  the  piece,  and 
are  anxious  to  earn  as  much  as  possible 
each  month,  they  will  frequently  wwk 
night  and  day  for  several  consecutive 
days.  I  have  known  instances  where 
workmen  have  worked  from  Monday  until 


Thursday,  night  and  day,  without  any  in- 
termission, excepting  the  hour  and  a  half 
at  the  morning  change  of  hands,  one  hour 
at  noon,  one  at  tea-time,  and  half  an 
hour  at  midnight,  —  four  hours  out  of  the 
twenty -four.  By  this  means  they  will 
sometimes  earn  as  much  as  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  per  month,  although  this 
would  be  an  extraordinary  case^  The 
average  pay  in  the  dropping-department 
is  about  three  dollars  per  day. 

There  are  twenty-four  simple  and  sev- 
en compound  dropping-machines  in  con- 
stant operation.  Some  of  the  pieces  are 
pressed  into  shape  under  these  drops  when 
cold,  —  this  being  the  case  with  the  trig^ 
gers,  which  were  found  to  use  up  the  dies 
too  rapidly  when  they  were  swaged  while 
heated ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  swag- 
ing is  done  while  the  piece  is  at  a  red  or 
white  heat.  The  operations  of  the  vari- 
ous dn^ping- machines  are  exceedingly 
interesting,  and  the  amount  of  labor  they 
save  is  perfectly  marvellous. 

A  large  number  of  men  are  kept  con- 
stantly at  work  making  dies  for  the  vari- 
ous pieces  required. 

When  the  pieces  come  out  of  the 
swaging -machines,  they  have  more  or 
less  of  surplus  metal  about  them,  which 
is  cut  off  or  trimmed  by  passing  them 
through  nuMihines  designed  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  bayonet-blade  is  first  forged  under 
a  trip-hammer,  and  then  rolled  to  the 
proper  shape,  by  an  operation  similar  to 
the  barrel-rolling.  The  socket  is  foi^ged 
separately,  and  afterwards  welded  to  the 
blade  under  a  trip  -  hammer.  It  is  then 
passed  twice  under  the  drop,  then  milled 
and  polished,  when  it  is  ready  for  use. 
The  ramrod  is  cut  firom  steel  rods  about 
the  nze  required.  It  is  then  ground  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  barrel,  and  the 
hammer  is  swaged  on  by  two  operations 
under  the  drop.  The  screw-cutting  and 
polishing  are  very  simple,  and  executed 
with  great  rapidity. 

The  c<me-seating,  like  every  other  part 
of  the  work  done  upon  the  musket,  is 
▼ery  interesting.  The  barrel,  after  it 
I  firom  the  rolling-mill,  is  placed  ia 
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&. forge  and  heated  to  a  wliite-heat  A 
small  square  block  of  iiou,  cat  under  a 
tri{>'lia]iimer  to  the  proper  aize,  is  also 
heated  to  a  white-heat,  and  then  welded 
to  the  bazrel  by  half  a  dozen  strokes  un- 
der the  trip-hammer,  -^ihe  whole  opera- 
tion occupying  less  time  than  is  required 
to  describe  it.  An  iron  rod  is  meanwhile 
inserted  within  the  barrel  to  maintain 
the  oontinuity  of  the  bore. 

The  sights  are  struck  in  dies,  and  pla- 
oed  upon  the  barrel  in  slots  cut  for  the 
purpose.  They  are  then  brazed  upon  the 
barrel,  pieces  of  brass  wire,  half  an  inch 
long,  being  used  for  this  purpose.  Three 
men  are  employed  in  brazing  on  the 
sights  for  the  establishment. 

The  rolling,  forging,  and  swaging  rooms 
are  all  ccmnected,  and  form,  as  it  were, 
one  extended  apartment.  In  this  are 
placed  hundreds  of  forges,  furnaces,  trip* 
hammers,  rolling -nuUa,  dropping  «mar 
ohines,  and  trimming«machines,  — be- 
sides scores  of  sledge -haunners,  wielded 
by  stalwart  arms.  The  noise  here  is  so 
great  that  no  e£R9rt  of  the  voice  avails  to 
make  itself  heard,  and  I  doubt  if  even 
the  loudest  thunder  would  make  •any  ap- 
preciable addition  to  the  general  clangor. 
Small  iron  carts,  filled  with  hot  iron,  are 
incessantly  whirling  around  you ;  redrhot 
sparks,  or  melting  drops  of  iron,  are  fly- 
ing about  the  room  in  all  directions ;  the 
air  is  hot  to  suffocation,  and  sulphurous 
from  the  burning  of  bituminous  coal; 
while  hundreds  of  swarthy  faces,  begrim- 
ed with  grease  and  dirt,  are  dripping 
with  sweat:  so  that  you  can  scarce  avoid 
the  suspicion  that  yon  have  at  last  stum- 
bled into  the  infomal  regions,  and  are 
constantly  wondering  why  some  of  Plu- 
to's imps  do  not  seize  you  and  plunge 
you  into  some  horrible  furnace,  or  chop 
you  up  under  a  trip-hammer. 

Having  survived  the  ezaminatioa  of 
this  department,  you  follow  your  guide 
from  the  forging -room  down  a  wind- 
ing flight  of  iron  steps  to  the  water- 
wheels,  which  are  situated  forty  feet 
under  ground.  These  wheels  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  they  can  be  nm  together 
or  separately ;  they  are  generally  run  to- 


gether, and  in  connection  with  Hie  im- 
mense low-pressure  engine. 

After  the  barrels  are  bored,  turned, 
milled,  and  straightened,  they  are  next 
to  be  poUshed.  For  this  purpose  they 
are  placed  in  upright  frames,  each  fhone 
containing  Ave  barrels.  The  polishing 
is  done  by  means  of  hard,  wooden  rob- 
bers, provided  with  a  plentaful  supply  of 
lard-oil  and  emeiy.  The  rubbers  are  pla- 
ced horizontally,  with  tiieir  grooved  ends 
pressing  by  means  of  springs  against  the 
barrels,  which  are  drawn  between  them 
by  a  very  regular  and  rapid  vertical 
motion.  The  barrels  are  also  turned 
around  slowly  and  continuously  by  a  lat- 
eral movement,  which  insures  a  uniform 
polish.  They  are  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  first  poyshing- machines  fifteen  min- 
utes, and  are  then  placed  in  a  dmilar  ma- 
chine and  go  through  a  second  polishing, 
differing  from  the  first  simply  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Ae  pulverized  emery,  — >  oil  only 
being  used  upon  the  rubbers  during  this 
finishing  operation.  The  musket  is  now 
completed,  with  the  exception  of  the  ri* 
fling,  and  some  slight  polishing  to  be  done 
by  hand  at  the  muzzle  and  breech. 

Two  polishing -machines  are  used  for 
ramrods,  eimtlar  in  construction  to  those 
above  described, — ten  rods  being  polish- 
ed at  once.  The  bayonet  is  polished 
upon  emery-wheels.  These  wheels  are 
made  of  wood  bound  with  leather,  upon 
which  there  is  placed  a  sizing  composed 
of  glue  and  pulverized  emery.  The  pol- 
ishing by  tUs  process  is  very  rapid. 

The  number  of  workmen  employed  at 
the  water-diops  is  ten  hundred  and  forty. 
The  last  time  the  writer  had  occasion  to 
visit  them  was  upon  the  recurrence  of  an 
important  occasion  to  the  workmen  em- 
ployed there,  namely,  pay-day.  A  tempo- 
nry  wooden  structure  has  been  erected 
contiguous  to  the  shops  for  the  purpose  of 
paying-off,  and  upon  this  occasion  it  bore, 
from  time  to  time,  various  placards,  an- 
nouncing winch  shop  was  being  paid,  ao- 
oording  as  the  paymaster  arriv^  in  sae- 
cession  at  the  various  departments.  With- 
in the  densely  thronged  shops,  and  amidst 
the  deafening  noise  of  hundreds  of  tr^- 
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bttBoerB,  perambulated  a  herald,  with 
bell  in  hand,  and  placard  raised  upon  a 
pole».npon  which  was  painted  a  hnge 
capital  letter,  thus  designating,  in  alph»- 
betieal  order,  the  names  of  the  workmen 
wboeetiim  had  arrired  to  affix  their  sig- 
natures to  rc^  for  a  month's  work,  and 
receive  in  ejLchange  a  sheaf  of  Uncle 
Sam's  greenbacks. 

The  works  at  the  watep^hopa  are  smv 
roonded  by  a  high  wooden  fence,  and 
goarded  by  a  email  force  ^  watchmen 
armed  wiUi  muskets.  Should  occasion 
lequive^  however,  a  ^wee  ef  five  thousand 
men,  armed  with  the  best  of  small  arms, 
oooldbe  mustered  at  once  from  among 
the  workmen  in  the  aimor|r  and  the  citi- 
aensofthetowuk  Ammnnstion  of  all  kinds ' 
is  stored  within  the  establishment,  suffi- 
cient for  aU  emergencies. 

I  stated  the  number  of  pieces  used  in 
the  construction  of  a  musket  to  be  for^- 
nine ;  but  this  ccmveys  no  idea  of  the 
number  of  separate  operations  which  are 
perfonned  upon  it  The  latter  amount 
to  over  four  hundred,  no  two  of  which 
are  by  the  same  hand.  Indeed,  so  dis- 
tmot  are  the  various  processes  by  which 
the  grand  result  is  obtained,  that  an  ar- 
tisan employed  upon  one  part  of  a  nra»> 
ket  may  have  no  knowledge  of  the  pn>- 
cess  by  which  another  part  is  fabricated. 
This,  in  fact,  is  the  case  to  a  very  large 
extent.  Many  persons  employed  upon 
partiedar  parts  of  the  work  in  this  ee- 
tablishment  have  never  even  seen  other 
parts  manufactured,  and  in  general  tlie 
woikmen  understand  only  the  process 
ef  making  ^  portions  upon  which  they 
am  eqgaged.  The  different  parts  are 
of  various  grades  in  respect  to  character 
and  price,  and  are  regularly  rated,  and 
the  work  done  upon  them  is  paid  for  by 
the  pieee.  It  will  scarcely  be  expected 
that  I  should  describe  all  the  processes 
included  in  the  four  hundred  separate 
operatkms  perfonned  in  the  manufocture 
of  the  musket,  and  I  shall  therefok«  con* 
tent  myself  with  alluding  to  a  few  of  the 
most  impartant  or  onrious  among  them. 

The  gun-barrel,  after  it  arrives  at  the 
works  on  the  hill  from  the  water^shopa, 


is  laken  to  the  old  armory  buildings  to 
be  rifled.  Fo(  this  pur|VMe  it  is  placed 
in  a  hori^rontal  position  in  an  iron  frame, 
and  held  there  very  firmly.  The  in- 
struments which  perform  the  riflhig  are 
short  steel  cutters  placed  within  three 
apertures  situated  near  the  end  <yf  an 
iron  tube  which  is  carried  through  the 
bore  of  the  barrel  by  a  slow  rotary  and 
progressive  motion.  The  cutters  are 
narrow  bam  of  steel,  having  upon  one 
side  three  diagonal  protuberances  of 
about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  height 
and  half  an  inch  in  width,  ground  to  a 
very  sharp  edge  at  the  top.  It  is^these 
which  produce  the  rifling.  The  three 
cutters,  when  inserted  within  the  iron 
cylinder,  form  upon  their  inner  surfoce 
a  small  cavity  which  decreases  towards 
the  top.  Into  this  is  inserted  a  small 
iron  rod  attached  to  the  machine  and 
revolving  with  it,  but  so  controlled  by 
a  connecting  cog-wheel  that  the  rod  is 
pressed  at  every  revolution  a  htde  far- 
ther into  the  cavity  between  the  cutters. 
The  effect  of  this  operation  is  to  increase 
the  pressure  of  the  cutters  upon  the  in- 
ner surface  of  the  barrel,  and  thus  gradu^ 
ally  deepen  the  cormgataons  produced 
by  the  rifling.  The  rods  make  twelve 
revolutions  in  a  minute,  and  it  occupies 
thirty  minutes  to  rifle  a  barreL  There 
are  twenty-seven  of  these  rifling-machines 
in  constant  operation  day  and  night. 
This  process  is  the  last  which  takes  place 
vrithin  the  barrel,  and  it  leaves  the  bore 
in  a  highly  polished  and  brilliant  condi- 
tion. 

Among  the  innumeraUe  machines 
which  arrest  the  attention  of  the  visitor 
by  the  beauty  and  grace  of  their  opera* 
tions  is  the  broaching-machine.  This  is 
designed  to  cut  out  and  polish  the  inner 
surface  of  the  bands  which  encompass 
the  barrel  and  stock.  These  bands  are 
irregular  in  shape,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  bored  out  as  the  barrel  i&  When 
they  emei^e  from  the  drop,  or  swaging- 
maohine,  they  are  somewhat  rough  both 
interioriy  and  exteriorly,  and  then  un« 
dergo  a  series  of  operations  which  leave 
them  in  a  highly  finished  condition.  Th^ 
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first  of  these  is  called  broaching.  A  (fav- 
ity  is  made  ui^er  a  hug^  press  in  which 
the  band  is  placed.  The  broach  con- 
sists of  a  steel  tool  about  ten  inches  in 
length,  and  of  the  exact  diameter  and 
form  of  the  interior  of  the  band,  and 
is  armed  upon  its  entire  length  with  con- 
centric rings  composed  of  very  short  and 
sharp  knives. '  The  broach,  being  placed 
over  the  cavity  of  the  band,  is  slowly  sub- 
jected to  the  pressure  of  the  two-ten  press, 
and  is  thus  forced  completely  through  the 
band,  cutting  it  out  as  smoothly  and  easi- 
ly as  if  it  were  composed  of  lead.  The 
ban^  are  then  milled  upon  the  outside 
by  a  process  called  profiling,  drilled  for 
the  rings,  placed  upon  mandrels  to  insure 
ihe  exact  shape  required,  filed,  polished, 
case-hardened,  and  thus  finished. 

The  hammer  passes  through  a  great 
number  of  processes  before  it  is  complet- 
ed. It  is  first  forged,  then  dropped,  trim- 
med, punched,  dxdfted,  milled,  turned, 
filed,  and  lastly  case-hardened. 

The  cone,  although  one  of  the  small- 
est pieces  in  the  musket,  is  yet  one  of 
the  most  important,  and  requires  a  great 
many  separate  operations  in  its  manu- 
ftcture.  It  is  first  struck  in  a  die,  then 
clamp-milled, — passing  through  a  ma- 
chine having  damps  which  hold  short 
knives  that  shave  the  entire  outer  sur^ 
face  of  this  very  irregular-shaped  piece; 
then  the  thread  is  cut  upon  the  screw, 
and  both  ends  are  drilled,  —  this  process 
alone  requiring  fourteen  separate  operar 
tions.  It  is  then  squared  at  the  base 
and  case-hardened. 

All  the  various  portions  of  the  lock  are 
made  by  machines  which  perform  their 
multitudinous  operations  with  the  most 
wonderful  skill,  precision,  and  grace ;  but 
it  would  be  imposnble  to  convey  to  the 
reader  by  a  simple  description  upon  pa- 
per the  various  processes  by  which  these 
results  are  obtained. 

Every  portion  of  the  musket  is  sub- 
jected to  tests  dilTerent  in  character,  but 
equally  strict  and  rigid  in  respect  to  the 
qualities  which  they  are  intended  to  prove. 
The  bayonet  is  veiy  carefully  gauged  and 
measured  in  every  part,  in  order  that  it 


may  prove  of  precisely  the  proper  fom 
and  dimensions.  A  weight  is  hung  to 
the  point  of  it  to  try  its  temper,  «nd  it 
is  sprung  by  the  strength  of  the  inqieo- 
tor,  with  die  point  set  into  a  block  of 
lead  fastened  to  the  floor,  to  -prore  its 
elasticity.  If  it  is  tempered  too  high,  it 
breaks ;  and  if  too  low,  it  bends.  In  ei- 
ther case  it  is  condemned,  and  the  work- 
man through  whose  fault  the  fiulure  has 
resulted  is  charged  with  the  loss. 

Tlie  most  interesting  process,  perhaps, 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  musket  is  the 
operation  of  stocking.  This  is  done  in 
the  old  arsenal-building,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  one  floor,  is  wholly  devoted 
to  this  purpose. 

The  wood  fixxn  which  the  stocks  are 
made  is  the  black  walnut  This  was 
formerly  obtained  in  Penns3rlvania,  and 
was  kept  on  hand  in  the  storehouse  in 
large  quantities  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing it  properly  seasoned*  During  tlie 
last  two  years,  however,  Ohio  and  Can- 
ada have  fiumished  the  greater  part 

The  wood  is  sawn  into  a  rough  sem- 
blance of  the  musket-stock  before  it  is 
sent  to  the  armory.  It  then  passes 
through  seventeen  different  machines, 
emerging  from  the  last  perfectly  fonned 
and  finished. 

A  gun-stock  is,  perhaps,  as  irregular  a 
shape  as  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  de- 
vise, and  as  well  calculated  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  every  attempt  at  applying  ma- 
chinery to  the  work  of  fiishioning  it 
The  difficulties,  however,  insurmounta- 
ble as  they  would  seem,  have  all  been 
overcome,  and  every  part  of  the  stock  is 
formed,  and  every  perforation,  groove, 
cavity,  and  socket  is  cut  in  it,  by  ma- 
chines that  do  their  work  with  such  per- 
fection as  to  awaken  in  all  who  witness 
the  process  a  foeling  of  astonishment  and 
delight 

The  general  prindple  on  which  this 
machinery  operates  may  perhaps  be  made 
intelligible  to  the  reader  by  description ; 
but  the  great  charm  in  these  processes 
consists  in  the  high  perfection  and  finish 
of  the  machines,  the  smoothness,  grace, 
and  rajndity  of  their  motions,  and  in  the 
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aeemmgly  imraculoos  character  of  the 
perfbnnances  which  they  execute. 

The  entire  action  of  the  various  ma- 
ofaines  is'  regulated  and  guided  hy  pat- 
terns, which  are  models  in  uron  of  the 
▼arioos  parts  of  the  stock  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  form. 

Hie  first  machine  in  the  stocking-room 
cots  the  ffldes  of  the  stock  to  the  proper 
form  for  turning.  The  second  saws  off 
the  butt-end,  and  cuts  a  diagonal  line  at 
the  breech.  The  third  is  armed  with  two 
circular  saws,  which  cut  the  upper  part 
of  the  stock  to  the  form  of  the  finished 
arm«  An  iron  pattern  of  the  stock  is 
placed  in  the  machine  directly  under 
the  stock  to  be  turned,  upon  wUch  rests 
a  guide-wheel,  oonresponding  in  size  and 
shape  to  the  two  saws  above.  The  whole 
is  Uien  made  to  revolve  very  rapidly, 
the  guide-wheel  controlling  the  action  of 
the  cutters,  the  result  being  an  exact 
wooden  counterpart  of  the  iron  pattern. 
The  fourth  machine  Ibrms  the  butt  of 
the  stock  in  the  same  manner.  The 
next  simply  planes  three  or  four  pla- 
ces upon  the  sides  of  the  stock,  for  the 
]>urpoBe  of  affording  the  subsequent  ma- 
chines certain  fixed  and  accurate  points 
for  holding  it  in  the  fi*ames.  This  oper- 
ation is  called  spotting.  The  n^t  ma- 
chine performs  six  separate  operations, 
namely,  grooving  for  the  barrel,  breech- 
pin,  and  tang,  heading -down,  milling, 
and  finish-grooving.  These  various  op- 
erations complete  the  stock  for  the  exact 
fitdng-inofthebarreL  The  next  machine 
planes  the  top,  bottom,  and  aides  of  the 
stock,  and  the  succeeding  two  are  occu- 
pied in  shaping  and  bedding  for  the  butt- 
plates.  The  next  machine  is  designed 
Ibr  fitting  in  the  lock,  and  is  the  most 
wonderful  of  alL  It  contains  two  bits 
and  three  cutters  pendent  firom  a  mov- 
able steel  firame  situated  above  the  stock. 
These  cutters,  or  borers,  are  made  to  re- 
volve with  immense  velocity,  and  are 
susceptible  of  various  other  motions  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  workman.  The  in- 
evitable iron  pattern—- the  exact  coun- 
terpart of  the  cavity  which  b  designed  to 
be  made  for  the  reception  of  the  look  — 


is  ntnatod  in  close  proximity  to  the  stock, 
and  a  guide  in  the  form  of  the  borer  is 
inserted  within  the  pattern,  and  con- 
trols the  movements  of  the  borer.  This 
is  effected  by  causing  the  tool  to  revolve 
by  means  of  small  machinery  within  the 
frame,  while  the  fi>ame  and  all  within  it 
move  together,  in  the  vertical  and  later- 
al motions.  All  that  the  workman  has 
to  do  is  to  bring  the  guide  down  into  the 
pattern  and  move  it  about  the  circum- 
ference and  through  the  centre  of  it,  the 
cutting  tool  imitating  precisely  the  mo- 
tions of  the  guide,  entering  the  wood 
and  cutting  its  way  in  the  most  perfect 
manner  and  with  incredible  rapidity, 
forming  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  cavity 
in  the  pattern.  It  is  on  this  principle, 
substantially,  that  all  the  machines  of  the 
stocking -shop  are  constructed, — every 
process,  of  course,  requiring  its  own  pe- 
culiar mechanism.  The  next  machine 
cuts  for  the  guards  and  bores  for  the 
side-screws  c^  the  lock,  and  the  two  suc- 
ceeding cut  places  for  bands  and  tips. 
The  next  operation  is  called  the  second 
turning,  finishing  the  stock  in  a  very 
smooth  and  elegant  manner.  The  next 
machine  grooves  for  the  ramrod,  and  the 
following  and  last  in  this  department  is 
designed  for  boring  for  the  ramrod  fitxn 
the  point  where  the  groove  terminates. 
This  latter  work  has  always  been  done 
by  hand  until  the  past  winter,  and  there 
IS  as  yet  but  one  machine  for  the  pur- 
pose in  operation  at  the  armory,  which, 
running  night  and  day,  is  able  to  bore 
only  six  hundred  stocks.  The  renuunder 
have  still  to  be  done  by  hand,  until  more 
machines  are  constructed. 

The  history  of  the  Springfield  armory 
would  be  incomplete  without  some  allu- 
sion to  the  inventor  of  the  machinery  for 
turning  irregular  forms  adapted  to  the 
manufacture  of  gun-stocks.  This  was 
the  invention  of  Thomas  Blanchard, 
then  a  citizen  of  Springfield  and  now 
oC  Boston, — whose  reputation  as  a  me- 
chanic has  since  become  world-wide,  — 
and  was  first  introduced  into  the  armory 
about  the  year  1820.  Before  this  the 
stocks  were  all  worked  and  fitted  by 
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hand;  but  the  maireUons  ingeniuty  of 
this  machinerj  made  a  complete  revidu- 
tkm  in  this  department,  and  contribated 
to  a  very  large  increase  in  the  rapidi^ 
and  economy  of  gnn-making  all  orer  the 
world. 

The  same  indention  has  been  applied 
to  other  branches  of  mannfactm^,  snch 
as  shoe-lasts,  axe-helTes,  etc;  and  Mr. 
Blanchard  has  successfully  used  it  in 
multiplying  copies  of  marble  statuary 
with  a  degree  of  accuracy  and  beauty 
which  is  truly  wonderful. 

Eight  years  ago  the  English  Govern- 
ment obtained  permission  of  the  then 
Secretary  of  War — Jefferson  Davis— to 
make  draughts  of  this  entire  establishr 
ment  for  the  puipose  of  obtaining  dupli- 
cate machinery  for  the  works  at  Enfield, 
and  copies  of  the  most  novel  and  impor- 
tant parts  (^  the  machinery  were  mann- 
fkotured  fbr  them  in  the  neighboring 
town  of  Chicopee;  an  American  ma- 
chinist being  employed  to  superintend 
their  operation  at  Enfield. 

These  works  were  the  especial  favor- 
ites of  the  late  Prince  Albcsrt,  who  took 
great  pleasiffe  in  exhibiting  them  to  his 
Continental  visitors;  but  no  portion  of 
the  works  received  so  much  attention 
from  him  as  that  occupied  by  the  stock- 
ing-machines. In  this  department  he 
would  frequently  spend  hoars,  watching 
the  operations  of  these  incomparable  m»- 
ohines  with  the  greatest  int««st  and 
pleasure. 

As  all  of  these  ingenious  and  valuable 
machines  are  American  inventions,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  designed  by  the  var 
nous  expert  artisans  who  have  been  em- 
ployed a(^  the  armory  during  the  last  half- 
century,  it  would  seem  proper  and  deh- 
sirable  that  their  peculiar  construction 
should  have  remained  a  secret  within 
our  national  works,  and,  at  any  rate,  not 
been  fireely  given  to  a  rival  government 
like  that  of  Great  Britain,  who  might 
use  the  arms  manufactured  by  Amei^ 
ican  machinery  against  the  very  nation 
that  furnished  it.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  arch-traitor  who  thus  fur- 
nbhed  the  governments  of  Europe  with 


draughts  of  these  valuable  worics  hi^ 
then  in  contemplation  the  monstrous  re- 
bellion which  now  desolates  our  beau- 
tifol  land,  and  took  this  means  of  weak*- 
ening  us  by  the  universal  dissemination 
of  the  valuable  secrets  whereby  we  were 
enabled  to  surpass  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  the  nq[Mdity  of  construction,  and  the 
beauty  and  executive  power' of  our  rifled 
musket. 

When  the  several  parts  are  finished, 
they  are  taken  to  an  apartment  in  the 
arsenal  to  be  put  together.  This  op- 
eration is  called  assembling  the  musket 
There  are  a  large  number  of  workmen 
whose  occupations  are  confined  to  the  put- 
ting together  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
musket,  —  each  one  having  some  distinct 
part  to  attend  to.  Thus,  one  man  puts 
the  varioos  parts  of  the  kwk  together, 
while  another  screws  the  lock  into  the 
stock.  Another  is  occupied  in  putting 
on  the  bayonet,  and  so  on.  Each  work- 
man has  the  parts  upon  which  he  is 
employed  before  him  on  his  bendi,  ar- 
ranged in  compartments,  in  regular  or- 
der, and  puts  them  together  with  marvel 
lous  dexterity.  The  component  parts  of 
the  musket  are  all  made  according  to  one 
exact  pattern,  and  tiras,  when  taken  up 
at  random,  are  sure  to  come  properiy  to- 
gether. There  is  no  special  fitting  requir- 
ed in  each  individual  case.  Any  barrel 
will  fit  any  stock,  and  a  screw  designed 
for  a  particular  plate  or  band  will  enter 
the  proper  hole  in  any  plate  or  band  of  a 
hundred  thousand.  There  are  many  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  this  exact  ooo- 
fimnitj  to  an  established  pattern  in  the 
eomponents  of  the  musket,  such  as  great- 
er facility  and  economy  in  manufacturing 
them,  and  greater  convenience  in  service, 
— spare  screws,  locks,  bands,  springs,  etc, 
being  easily  fbmished  in  quantities,  and 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  country  where 
needed,  so  that,  when  any  part  of  a  sol- 
dier's gun  .becomes  injured  or  broken,  its 
place  can  be  immediately  supplied  by  a 
new  piece,  which  is  sure  to  fit  as  perfect- 
ly into  the  vacancy  as  the  original  occu- 
pant. Each  soldier  to  whom  a  nnisket 
is  served  is  provided  also  with  a  little 
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tool,  which,  though  yery  simple  in  its  con- 
Btraction,  enables  him  to  separate  his  gun 
into  its  forty-seven  parts  with  the  great- 
est facility. 

The  most  costly  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  musket  is  the  barrel,  which,  when 
completed,  is  estimated  at  three  dollars. 
From  this  the  ports  descend  gradually  to 
a  little  wire  called  the  ramrod -spring- 
wire,  the  value  of  which  is  only  one 
mill. 

A  complete  percussion-musket  weighs 
within  a  small  iraction  of  ten  pounds. 

Besides  the  finished  muskets  fabricated 
here,  there  are  many  parts  of  foreign  arms 
duplicated  at  these  works,  for  the  use  of 
our  armies  in  the  field,  —  the  most  nu- 
merous of  which  are  parts  for  the  Enfield 
rifie,  and  for  a  German  musket  manufac- 
tured firom  machinery  made  afler  oar 
patterns  and  models. 

In  the  arsenal  there  is  a  case  of  foreign 
anns,  contauiing  specimens  firom  nearly 
every  nation  in  Europe.  None  among 
them,  however,  equal  our  own  in  style  or 
finish,  while  all  of  them — excepting  the 
Enfield  rifie — are  very  inferior  in  every 
respect.  The  French  arm  comes  next  to 
the  English  in  point  of  excellence,  while 
the  Austrian  is  the  poorest  of  alL 

There  are  three  steam-engines  in  oper- 
ation at  the  works  on  the  hill,  one  connect- 
ed with  the  stocking -department,  and 
two  with  the  other  operations  carried  on 
here. 

Twenty -five  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  oil  is  used  yearly  in  lubricating  the 
machinery,  and  the  various  pieces  of  iron 
.  and  steel,  as  they  are  being  turned,  bor- 
ed, milled,  broached,  etc 

At  the  water-shops  there  are  five  miles 
of  leather  belting  in  use,  while  at  the 
works  on  the  hill  the  quantity  greatly 
exceeds  this  amount. 

In  this  establbhment  there  are  em- 
ployed at  the  present  time,  as  already 
remarked,  twenty -six  hundred  work- 
men, who  complete,  on  an  average,  about 
one  thousand  muskets  daily,  and  the 
worics  may  be  increased  to  almost  any 
extent, — a  large  square  east  of  the  pres- 
ent works  on  the  hill,  and  belonging  to 
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the  Government,  being  admirably  situ- 
ated for  the  construction  of  additional 
shops. 

This  extensive  manufactory  is  under 
the  direction  of  a  principal  who  is  styled 
Superintendent,  and  who  has  the  chief 
management  of  the  business  of  the  armo- 
ry, —  contracting  for  and  purchasing  all 
tools  and  materials  necessary  for  manu- 
facturing arms,  engaging  the  workmen, 
determining  their  wages,  and  prescribing 
the  necessary  regulations  for  the  local 
government  of  t^e  establishment  To 
aid  him  in  the  important  duties  of  the  ar- 
mory, there  is  allowed  a  master-armorer, 
who  manages  the  mechanical  operations, 
and  b  held  accountable  fbr  all  stock 
and  tools  put  under  his  chaige  for  the 
use  of  the  armory,  and  for  the  proper 
workmanship  of  the  muskets,  —  also  a 
paymaster  and  storekeeper,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  liquidate  and  pay  all  debts  con- 
tracted for  the  armory  by  the  superin- 
tendent, and  to  receive  the  finished  arms, 
for  which  he  is  held  accountable,  as  well 
as  for  all  other  public  property  delivered 
him.  Each  of  these  officers  is  allowed  a 
numerous  corps  of  clerks,  to  aid  in  keep- 
ing the  accounts.  There  is  also  a  fore- 
man, or  assistant  master-armorer,  to  each 
principal  branch  of  the  work,  and  under 
him  a  foreman  over  every  job.  These  are 
severally  held  accountable  for  all  stock, 
tools,  and  parts  of  work  delivered  them 
for  their  respective  departments,  and  they 
in  their  turn  severally  hold  the  individ- 
ual workmen  responsible  for  all  stock, 
tools,  or  parts  of  work  delivered  to  them. 
The  assistant  master -armorers,  or  fore- 
men, are  inspectors  in  their  several 
branches,  and  are  responsible  fm*  the 
faithful  and  correct  performance  of  the 
work.  Each  individual  artisan  puts  his 
own  private  mark  on  the  work  he  ex- 
ecutes, as  do  the  inspectors  likewise, 
when  they  examine  and  approve  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  musket  Thus,  in 
case  of  any  defect,  the  delinquent  may 
readily  be  found.  Monthly  returns  are 
made  to  the  superintendent,  and  fixun 
these  returns  the  monthly  p&y-rolls  are 
made  up. 
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Since  the  establishment  of  the  ftrmorj 
in  1 794-6,  there  have  been  fourteen  su- 
perintendents, all  but  two  of  whom  are 
classed  as  civilians,  although  a  few  of 
these  had  seen  some  militaiy  service. 
The  armory  has  been  under  military 
rule  but  fifteen  years  out  of  the  sixty- 
eight  which  have  elapsed  since  it  was  es- 
tablished :  namely,  from  April,  1841,  to 
August,  1854 ;  and  from  October,  1861, 
until  the  present  time.  A  standing  dis- 
pute on  the  subject  of  the  government 
of  the  armory,  which  was  kept  up  with 
much  heat  and  acrimony  for  many  years, 
culminated,  in  1854,  in  the  passage  of  a 
law  by  Congress,  in  favor  of  the  civil  ad- 
ministration. This  continued  until  after 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  when 
Congress  restored  the  military  superln- 
tendency.  The  question  of  civil  or  mili- 
tary government,  however,  is  of  no  prac- 
tical importance  to  any  person  other  than 
the  aspirant  for  the  place.  The  same  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  workmen 
employed  at  the  armory,  as  well  as  the 
mode  of  payment,  and  the  manner  of 
doing  the  work,  which  were  inaugurated 
by  Benjamin  Prescott,  the  superintend- 
ent from  November,  1805,  to  May,  1819, 
are  subs^ntially  in  operation  now,  and 
have  continued  through  all  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  during  more  than 
half  a  century. 

At  the  end  of  December,  1817,  there 
had  been  completed  in  this  manufactory 
141,761  muskets.  The  expenditures  for 
land  and  mill-seats,  and  for  erecting  ma- 
chinery, water-shops,  work-shops,  stores, 
and  buildings  of  every  description,  to- 
gether with  repairs,  were  estimated  at 
$155,500.  The  other  expenses,  exclu- 
sive of  the  cost  of  stock  and  parts  of  woric 
on  hand,  amounted  to  $1,558,100;  stock 
and  parts  of  muskets  on  hand,  $111,545 ; 
and  the  total  expenditures,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  woiks,  to  December, 
1817,  $1,820,120.18. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  annory 
to  the  present  date  there  have  been  man- 
ufactured 1,097,660  muskets,  250  rifles, 
1,000  pisto&9  1,202  carbines,  8,660  mus- 
ketoons,  4,806  cadets'  arms,  18  model 


muskets,  and  16  model  pistols  and  rifles. 
The  reader  will  be  surprised,  perbaps,  to 
learn,  that  there  were  1,020  more  mus- 
kets manufactured  at  these  works  dur- 
ing the  year  1811  than  in  the  year  1854. 
In  1850  and  1851, 113,406  muskets  were 
altered  in  their  locks,  from  flint  to  per- 
cussion, involving  an  amount  of  labor 
equal  to  the  manufacture  of  7,630  mus- 
kets. From  1809  to  1822,  inclusive  of 
those  years,  and  exclusive  of  1811  and 
1812,  nearly  50,000  muskets  were  re- 
paired, involving  labor  equal  to  the  man- 
u&ctnre  of  11,540  muskets. 

In  addition  to  the  lai^  number  of  mus- 
kets manufactured  at  the  Government 
works  in  Springfield,  and  which  amount 
to  upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand  per 
annum,  there  are  a  vast  number  of  pri- 
vate establishments  throughout  the  North- 
ern States,  which  turn  out  firom  two  to 
AvQ  thousand  muskets  per  month  each. 
These  various  manufactories  are  situated 
at  Hartford,  Norfolk,  Windsor  Lock8,Nor- 
wich,  ^ddletown,  Meriden,  and  Whit- 
neyville,  Ct,  Providence,  R.  L,  Manches- 
ter, N.  H.,  Windsor,  Vt,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
Bridesbnrg,  Pa.,  and  New  Yoric  Ci^, 
Watertown,  and  Bion,  N.  Y.  Besides 
these,  there  are  more  than  fifty  establish- 
ments where  separate  parts  of  the  mus- 
ket are  manufactured  in  lai^  quantities, 
and  purchased  by  Government  to  supply 
the  places  of  those  injured  or  destroyed 
in  the  service.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
private  armories  alone  are  manufacturing 
monthly  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  rifled 
muskets.  The  Government  omtracts  for 
these  arms  extend  to  January  next,  and 
the  total  number  which  will  then  have 
been  produced  will  be  enonnous.  The 
cost  of  manufacturing  a  musket  at  the 
Government  works  is  estimated  at  about 
nine  dollars ;  but  the  contract-price  to  the 
private  anns-companies  is  twenty  doUars 
for  those  which  equal  the  Government 
standard  in  every  respect,  nineteen  dol- 
lars and  ninety  cents  for  those  which  lack 
a  little  in  finish,  nineteen  doDars  for  the 
next  grade,  dghteen  for  the  next,  and 
sixteen  for  the  lowest  and  poorest  which 
ore  accepted. 
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Ab  the  arms  are  finished,  the^  are  sent  aboat  to  be  called  into  the  field,  —  and 

awaj  to  the  yarioos  Goyemment  arae-  should  the  war  continue  so  long,  there 

nals,  —  those  made  in  New  England  to  will  be  enough  manu&ctured  during  the 

Watertown,  Mass., — where  thej  remain  next  twelye  months  for  a  new  leyy  of 

until  the  exigencies  of  the  service  re-  over  one  million  of  men.    These  arms,  it 

quire  them.    At  the  present  time,  there  must  be  remembered,  are  entirely  in- 

18  a  sufficient  number  of  new  rifled  mus-  dependent  of  those  ordered  by  the  re- 

kets  of  the  best  quality  stored  in  the  spectiye  State  governments,  wldch  would 

yarious  arsenals  to  arm  the  entire  levy  swell  the  amount  Very  hugely. 


THE  PEWEE. 

The  listening  Dryads  hushed  the  woods ; 

The  boughs  were  thick,  and  thin  and  few 

The  golden  ribbons  fluttering  through ; 
Their  sun-embroidered,  leafy  hoods 

The  lindens  lifted  to  the  blue : 
Only  a  little  forest-brook 
The  fiirthest  hem  of  silence  shook : 
When  in  the  hollow  shades  I  heard  — 
Was  it  a  spirit,  or  a  bird  ? 
Or,  strayed  firom  Eden,  desolate, 
Some  Peri  c«iUiiig  to  har  mate, 

Whom  nevermore  her  mate  would  cheer  ? 
"Pe-ri!  Pe-ri!  Peerl" 

Through  rocky  clefts  the  brooklet  fell 

With  plashy  pour,  that  scarce  was  sound. 

But  only  quiet  less  profound, 
A  stillness  firesh  and  audible : 

A  yeUow  leaflec  to  tae  ground 
Whirled  noiselessly :  with  wing  of  gloss 
A  hovering  sunbeam  brushed  the  moss, 
And,  wavering  brightly  over  it, 
Sat  like  a  butterfly  alit : 
The  owlet  in  his  open  door 
Stared  roundly ;  while  the  breezes  bore 

The  plaint  to  far-off  places  drear,  — 
"  Pe-ree  I  pe-ree !  peer  I  ** 

To  trace  it  in  its  green  retreat 
I  sought  among  the  boaghs  in  vain ; 
And  followed  still  the  wandering  strain, 

So  melancholy  and  so  sweet 
The  dim-eyed  violets  yearned  with  pain. 
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'T  was  now  a  sorrow  in  the  air, 
Some  n^rmph's  immortalized  despair 
Haunting  the  woods  and  waterfalls ; 
And  now,  at  long,  sad  intervals, 
Sitting  nnseen  in  dnsky  shade. 
His  plaintive  pipe  some  fiiiry  played, 
With  long^-drawn  cadence  thin  and  dear,  — 
"Pe-weel  pe-weel  peer  I" 

Long-drawn  and  dear  its  closes  w^re,  — 

As  if  the  hand  of  Music  through 

The  sombre  robe  of  Silence  drew 
A  thread  of  golden  gossamer : 

So  sweet  a  flute  the  fairy  blew. 
Like  beggared  princes  of  the  wood, 
Li  silver  rags  the  birches  stood ; 
The  hemlocks,  lordly  counsellors. 
Were  dumb ;  the  sturdy  servitors, 
In  beechen  jackets  patched  and  gray, 
Seemed  waiting  spellbound  all  the  day 

That  low  entrancing  note  to  hear,  — 
"  Pe-woe  1  pc-wee  1  peer ! " 

I  quit  the  search,  and  sat  me  down 

Beside  the  brook,  irresolute, 

And  watched  a  little  bird  in  suit 
Of  sober  olive,  soft  and  brown, 

Perched  in  the  maple-branches,  mute : 
With  greenish  gold  its  vest  was  fringed, 
Its  tiny  cap  was  ebon-tinged. 
With  ivory  pale  its  wings  were  barred. 
And  its  dark  eye^  were  tendeivstarred. 
"  Dear  biid,"  I  said,  "  what  is  thy  name  ?  " 
And  thrice  the  mournful  answer  came, 

So  faint  and  far,  and  yet  so  near,  — 
"Pe-weel    P&-weel    Peerl" 

For  so  I  fonnd  my  fiirest-bird,  — 

The  pewee  of  the  loneliest  woods. 

Sole  singer  in  these  solitudes. 
Which  never  robin's  whistle  stirred, 

Where  never  bluebird's  plume  intnides. 
Quick  darting  through  the  dewy  mom, 
The  redstart  trills  his  twittering  horn, 
And  vanisheth :  sometimes  at  even, 
Like  liquid  pearls  fresh  showered  from  heaven, 
The  high  notes  of  the  lone  wood-thrush 
Fall  on  the  forest's  hdy  hush : 

But  thou  all  day  complainest  here,  — 
**Pe-wee!  pe-wee!  peer!" 
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Hart  thou  too,  in  thy  little  breast, 

Strange  longings  for  a  happier  lot,  — 

For  love,  for  life,  thou  know'st  not  what,  — 
A  jeaming,  and  a  vague  unrest, 

For  something  still  which  thou  hast  not  ?  — 
Thou  soul  of  some  benighted  child 
That  perished,  crying  in  the  wild  I 
Or  k»t,  forlorn,  and  wandering  maid. 
By  love  allured,  by  love  betrayed. 
Whose  spirit  with  her  latest  sigh 
Arose,  a  little  wing^  cry. 

Above  her  chill  and  mossy  bier ! 
**  Dear  me  1  dear  me !  dear ! " 

Ah,  no  such  piercing  sorrow  mars 

The  pewee's  life  of  cheerful  ease ! 

He  sings,  or  leaves  his  song  to  seize 
An  insect  sporting  in  the  bars 

Of  mild  bright  light  that  gild  the  trees. 
A  very  poet  he  I    For  him 
All  pleasant  places  still  and  dim : 
His  heart,  a  spark  of  heavenly  fire, 
Bums  with  undying,  sweet  desire : 
And  so  ho  sings ;  and  so  his  song, 
Though  heard  not  by  the  hurrying  throng, 

Is  solace  to  the  pensive  ear : 
"Peweel  peweel  peerl" 


MRS.  LEWIS. 
A  STOBT  IN  THREE  PABTS. 


PAST  n.. 


yj^  of  successive  surprises,  which  ought  to 

have  been  chronicled  on  the  spot  and  at 

Iir  due  time  we  found  our  way,  through     the  time.    They  affected  me  like  elec- 

deafening  clatter,  to  l^iEss  Post's  door,  a     trie  shocks ;  but  in  a  day  or  two  I  forgot 

little  below  the  Astor  House,  and  in  the     to  be  surprised  at  the  queer  Dutch  signs 


midst  of  all  that  female  feet  the  soonest  over  the  shops  and  the  swine  in  the 
seek.  In  Maiden  Lane  and  on  Broad-  streets.  Now  I  only  remember  the  odd- 
way  it  was  easy  to  find  all  that  a  Wes-  ity  of  Miss  Post's  poverty  in  the  water- 
ton  fancy  painted  in  the  shape  of  dry  line ;  and  that  she  had  to  buy  firesh  wa- 
goods ;  and  I  did  my  errands  up  with  ter  by  the  gallon  and  rain-water  by  the 
conscientioua  speed  before  indulging  in  barrel.  Also,  the  faithlessness  of  the  two 
a  fashionable  lounge  on  the  Battery.  brilliant  black  boys  who  waited  on  table 
The  first  twenty-four  hours  were  fiill  and  at  the  door,  and  who  could  n't  be 
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depended  on  to  take  up  a  bundle  or  car- 
ry a  message  to  your  room,  so  unmitigat- 
edlj  wicked  were-  they. 

"  If  I  owned  'em,''  said  Miss  Post  to 
me,  confidentially,  "I  would  have  'em 
whipped  every  day  of  their  lives.  It  *s 
what  they  need,  and  can't  do  without. 
They  're  just  like  bad  children ! " 

That  was  true  enough.  However,  she 
did  n't  own  them,  and  got  very  little  out 
of  them  but  show ;  and  they  looked  like 
princes,  ^Hth  their  white  aprons  and  jack- 
ets, and  their  glittering,  haughty  eyes. 
They  played  with  their  duties,  and  dis- 
dained all  directions,  I  used  to  follow 
them  with  my  eyes  at  the  table  with 
amused  astonishment.  It  was  very  grand, 
and,  as  the  Marchioness  says,  '*  If  you 
made  believe  a  good  deal,"  reminded  one 
of  barbaric  splendor,  and  Tippoo  Saib. 
But  poor  Miss  Post  could  n't  order  an 
elephant  to  tread  their  heads  off*,  or  she 
would  have  extinguished  her  household 
twice  a  day.  I  looked  back  with  a  feel- 
ing of  relief  to  Weston,  and  my  good 
Polly,  who  would  scorn  to  be  an  eye- 
servant  or  men-pleaser. 

At  the  long  table,  where  sat  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jones,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bennett,  Babbit,  and  so  on,  I 
looked  sharply  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis. 
But  neither  was  there  the  first  day.  All 
the  people  were  childless  and  desolate- 
looking,  though  much  bedecked  with 
braids  and  curls,  which  ladies  wore  at 
that  time  without  stint  Nobody  looked 
as  if  she  could  be  Mr.  Lewis's  wife.  How- 
ever, the  ladies  all  treated  me  with  so 
much  cordiality  and  politeness  that  I  set 
New  York  down  at  once  as  a  delightiul 
spot. 

Happening  to  speak  of  Mrs.  Lewis,  I 
saw  that  the  comers  of  Mrs.  Jones's  mouth 
went  immediately  down,  and  Mrs.  Snuth's 
eyebrows  immediately  up.  Of  course,  no 
woman  is  going  to  stand  that ;  and  I  in- 
quired minutely  enough  to  satisfy  myself 
either  that  Mrs.  Lewis  was  very  peculiar, 
or  that  a  boarding-h^use  was  not  a  favor- 
able atmosphere  for  character.  My  hus- 
band, to  whom  I  told  all  they  said,  con- 
ndered  "  the  abundant  leisure  jfrom  fam- 


ily-cares  which  these  ladies  enjoyed  as 
giving  them  opportunities  fjpar  investiga^ 
tion  which  they  carried  to  excess.** 

«<But  think  of  Gus  not  being  Mr. 
Lewb'fli  child ! "  said  I,  alter  faithfully 
relating  all  I  had  heard. 

"  He  looks  like  an  Italian.  I  always 
thought  so.  But  Lewis  seems  very  fond 
of  him." 

'^Yes,  they  said  so.  But  that  the 
mother  cared  nothing  for  him,  nor  for 
her  other  children,  who  are  off  in  G«ie- 
see  County  somewhere." 

"  For  health,  doubtless,"  said  my  "  he," 
dryly. 

"  And  the  way  they  talked  of  Mr. 
Remington  1  calling  him  George,  and 
more  than  insinuating  that  she  likes  too 
well  to  be  at  the  Oaks,  —  that  is  his 
place.  They  say  she  has  been  there  all 
the  time  Mr.  Lewis  has  been  gone  1*" 

**  Mr.  Remington  has  been  gone  too, 
as  you  and  I  can  testify,"  more  dryly. 

''  So  he  has.  I  wish  I  had  thought  to 
tell  them  so." 

I  had  n't  been  in  a  boarding-hoose  for 
nothing. 

<*  It  was  like  Lewis  to  take  her  as  he 
did.  Very  noble  and  generous,  too,  even 
supposing  he  loved  her.  I  dare  say  he 
does.    Is  Montalli  dead  ?  " 

<<  I  don't  know.  I  think  sow  At  all 
events,  they  were  divorced,  and  for  his 
cruelty.  Only  think  of  a  lady,  a  young 
lady,  not  sixteen,  and  the  darling  and 
idol  at  home,  being  beaten  and  pound- 
ed I  Ughl  what  horrid  creatures  Ital- 
ians are  I " 

*'  And  you  say  Lewis  happened  to  be 
in  Mobile  at  the  time  ?  " 

**  Yes,  and  feU  in  love  with  her,  — 
she,  scarcely  eighteen,  and  to  have  had 
this  shocking  experience!  I  don't  like 
to  teU  yon  bow  much  these  ladies  have 
hinted  about  her,  but  enough  to  make 
me  feel  as  if  I  were  reading  the  "  Mys- 
teries of  Udolpho,"  instead  of  hearing  of 
a  live  woman,  out  of  a  book,  and  belong- 
ing to  our  own  time." 

"  Very  likely  she  may  have  ami»ed 
herself  at  the  expense  of  their  credulity. 
I  have  seen  women  do  that,  just  for  sport, 
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and  to  see  hem  mncli  people  would  be* 
lioTe.    It  ifl  a  dangerous  game  to  play.** 

Mr.  Lewis  came  to  dinner,  and  brought 
me  a  little  three-com^^  note  from  bis 
wife,  written  with  much  grace  and  ele- 
ganccy  so  far  as  the  composition  was  con* 
cemed.  It  was  sealed  with  a  dove  fly« 
ing,  and  expressed  her  thanks  ht  my 
bringing  the  <*  sweet  remembranser '' 
Irom  her  bdoved  child,  and  so  on,  ex« 
pecting  to  see  me  the  next  day  at  the 
Oaks. 

The  surprising  part  of  the  note  was, 
that  the  writing  was  scrawled,  and  the 
words  misspelt  in  a  manner  that  would 
have  disgraced  the  youngest  member  of  a 
town-«;hool  in  Weston.  She  had**  grate" 
pleasure,  and  spoke  of  my  **  truble  "  in  a 
way  that  made  me  feel  as  if  I  should  see 
a  child. 

The  next  day  brought  Mr.  Remington 
himself,  fresh  and  handsome  as  eyer,  say^ 
ing  that  a  carriage  was  waiting,  and  his 
tolipe  were  at  their  best,  and  the  ladies 
expecting  to  see  us,  —  adding,  with  an 
informality  which  I  had  not  associated 
with  New  York,  that  the  day  was  aH 
planned  out  for  us,  —  tulips  and  Innch 
at  the  Oaks,  Hoboken  in  the  after- 
noon. 

That  was  a  white  day,  and  one  kmg 
to  be  remembered.  First  of  all,  for  Ho- 
boken, which,  whatever  it  may  be  now, 
was  then  a  spot  full  of  picturesque  beau- 
ty and  sweet  retirement,  relieving  and 
contrasting  the  roar  and  tumult  of  the 
city ;  second,  for  the  tulips,  which  were 
the  most  glorious  things  I  ever  saw,  and 
fldll  remain  the  pattern  of  exceeding 
beauty,  though  I  have  since  seen  wealth 
of  floral  splendor,  but  none  that  came 
up  to  the  Royal  Adelaide,  —  nothing  so 
queenly  and  so  noble  as  the  large  white 
cup,  fit  for  Hebe  to  bear  and  the  gods  to 
drink  out  of,  and  holding  at  least  a  pint 
within  the  snowy  radiance  of  its  ample 
brim.  I  did  not  wonder  Mr.  Remington 
had  a  passion  for  tulips.  He  flitted  about 
among  his  brilliant  brigade  like  a  happy 
butterfly,  rejoicing  in  our  delight  and  ex- 
ulting in  our  surprise  like  a  pleased  child. 

«<  And  is  each  of  these  diflerent  ?  " 


*<  Not  a  duplicate  among  them.  'Fif- 
teen hundred  varieties." 

If  he  had  said  fifteen  thousand,  it 
would  not  have  added  to  my  astonish- 
ment To  be  sure,  no  king  was  ever 
arrayed  like  one  of  these.  And  fifteen 
hundred  1  each  gorgeous  enough  for  a 
king's  ransom  I  It  took  my  breath  away 
to  look  at  the  far-reaching  parterre  df 
nodding  glories,  moved  by  the  breath 
of  the  south-wind. 

**  I  am  satisfied.  I  see  you  are  suffi- 
ciently impressed  with  my  tulips,  Mrs. 
Prince,"  said  Mr.  Remington,  gleeful- 
ly, **  and  I  shall  send  you  no  end  of  bulbs 
for  your  Weston  garden." 

Mr.  Remington  had  taken  us  directly 
to  the  garden  on  our  arrival,  and  now 
led  the  way,  through  large  evei^reens, 
and  by  a  winding  path,  to  the  house. 
The  land  was  not  half  an  acre  in  size, 
yet  I  was  sure  that  I  had  been  over  a 
large  estate.  The  same  delusion  clung 
to  the  house,  which  was  in  looks  like  one 
of  Gainsborough's  cottages,  and  ought  to 
have  been  at  least  two  hundred  years 
old,  instead  of  two.  But  Downing's  ad- 
vent had  already  wrought  miracles  here 
and  there  in  our  land ;  and  a  little  while 
before  Mr.  Remington  had  been  bitten 
with  an  architectural  mania.  So  under 
the  tran^lanted  trees,  and  beneath  trail- 
ing vines  of  Virginia  creeper  and  Bonr- 
sault  roses,  there  peeped  the  brown  ga- 
bles of  a  cottage,  which  arose  and  stood 
there  as  reposefid  and  weather-stained 
as  if  it  had  been  built  befbre  the  Revo- 
lution. Mr.  Remington  showed  us  twen- 
ty unexpected  doors,  and  juttings-out 
here  and  there,  to  catch  a  view,  or  to 
let  in  the  sun,  and  rejoiced  in  our 
pleasure,  as  he  had  in  the  garden,  like  a 
child.  In  the  library,  Mrs.  Remington 
received  us,  looking  pale,  and  being 
very  silent. 

I  sat  down  by  her  without  being  at- 
tracted at  all, — rather  repelled  by  the 
faint  sickHnesB  of  everything  connected 
with  her  appearance.  But  neither  her 
pale  blue  eyes,  nor  her  yellow  hair,  nor 
her  straw-colored  gown  and  blue  ribbons 
would  have  repelled  me;  I  could  not 
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make  her  talk  at  all.  I  never  saw  such 
reticence  before  or  since.  As  if  she  were 
determined  "  to  die  and  make  no  sign," 
she  sat,  bowing  and  smiling,  and  amount- 
ing to  nothing,  one  way  or  another, — 
giving  no  opinion,  if  asked,  and  asking 
no  question.  She  was  passively  polite, 
but  so  very  near  nothing  that  I  was  re- 
joiced when  Mr.  Remington  entered  with 
my  husband,  and  proposed  that  we  should 
go  into  the  dining-room.  He  carelessly 
introduced  Mrs.  Remington,  but  Airther 
than  that  seemed  not  to  know  she  was  in 
existence ;  and  I  must  confess,  I  did  not 
wonder.  While  my  husband  made,  or 
tried  to  make,  some  conversation  with 
her,  Mr.  Remington  showed  me  an  ex- 
quisite Clyde  in  marble,  and  a  landscape 
by  Cole,  which  hung  in  a  good  light,  and 
showed  its  wonderful  wild  beauty.  And 
now  for  the  thitrd  reason  that  this  was  a 
white  day. 

vn. 

In  a  little  room  connected  with  the 
refreshment- room  there  stood  before  a 
large  mirror  somebody  -winding  a  red 
scarf  about  her  head.  I  had  only  time 
to  see  that  the  head  was  small  and  shape- 
ly, and  the  figure  full  of  flexible  grace, 
when  it  tamed  and  nodded  to  the  party. 
Of  course,  it  could  only  be  Mrs.  Lewis, 
as  she  at  once  said,  in  a  honey-sweet 
vcnce,  and  with  what  seemed  to  me  a 
foreign  accent;  but  then  I  had  never 
heard  the  Southern  accent,  which  is  full 
of  music,  and  seems  somehow  to  avoid 
the  sibilant  tone  as  well  as  the  nasal 
drawl  characteristic  of  Northern  tongues. 

I  was  attracted  to  her,  not  by  her  beau- 
ty, though  that  was  marked,  but  by  her 
cordial,  unaffected  manner  of  placing  her 
two  hands  in  oiu?,  and  by  her  infantine 
sweetness  of  expression.  Whatever  she 
mi^ht  have  gone  through,  I  saw  she  had 
not  suffered.  There  was  no  line  or  track 
of  experience,  on  her  broad,  tranquil 
brow,  nor  was  there  the  hushed,  restrain- 
ed expression  lefl  in  all  eyes  that  have 
deeply  mourned  and  bitterly  wept  The 
look  was  serene  and  youthful,  with  such 


happiness  as  might  come  from  health  and 
elemental  life, — such  as  a  Dryad  might 
have  in  her  songful  bowers,  or  a  Naiad 
plunging  in  the  8ur£  But  it  was  a  shal- 
low face,  and  pleased  only  as  the  sun- 
shine does.  For  my  part,  I  would  rather 
listen  to  the  sorrowed  song  of  the  pine- 
tree  :  that  is  the  tune  of  life. 

So,  after  the  first  five  minntes,  the  face 
(^  Mrs.  Lewis  ceased  to  attract  me,  and  I 
only  wondered  how  she  came  to  attract 
her  husband. 

At  Miss  Post* s,  our  rooms  were  quite 
near  each  other ;  and  I  firequently  passed 
an  hour  in  the  morning  with  Mrs.  Lewis, 
chatting  with  her,  and  looking  about  her 
fanciful  apartment  She  had  dozens  of 
birds  of  all  gay  colors, — paroquets  from 
Brazil,  cockatoos,  ring-doves,  and  canar 
ries ;  fresh  flowers,  in  vases  on  the  man- 
tel-pieces, and  a  blue-ribboned  guitar  in 
the  comer.  No  books,  no  pictures.  A  great 
many  scarfe,  bonnets,  and  drapery  gener- 
ally, fell  about  on  the  chairs  and  tables. 

She  never  asked  about  Auguste,  nor 
talked  of  her  children.  Once  she  said 
they  were  at  Madam  somebody's,  she 
could  n't  think  of  the  name,  but  a  veiy 
nice  school,  she  believed.  Eveiything 
was  "  very  nice  *  or  "  very  hoirid."  Much 
of  the  time  she  passed  in  draping  herself 
in  various  finery  before  the  mirror,  and 
trying  the  eflects  of  color  on  her  com- 
plexion. I  could  think  of  nothing  but 
field-lilies,  that  toil  not,  and  yet  exceed 
Solomon  in  glory;  sometimes  it  seemed 
gaudiness  rather  than  glory,  only  that 
her  brilliant  complexion  carried  ofl*  the 
brightest  hues,  and  made  them  only  add 
to  the  native  splendor  of  Up  and  eye. 
Then  she  had  a  transparent  complexion, 
where  the  blood  rippled  vividly  and  ro- 
seately  at  the  least  excitement  This 
expressed  a  vivacity  of  temperament  and 
a  sensitiveness  which  yet  she  had  not,  so 
that  I  was  constantly  looking  for  more 
than  there  was  in  her,  and  as  constantly 
disappointed.  The  face  suggested,  and 
so  did  the  conversation,  far  more  both  of 
native  sensibility  and  of  culture  than  she 
had  of  either.  This  was  apparent  during 
the  first  twenty-four  hours. 
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It  may  seem  strange  that  I  should  cal- 
tiYate  such  a  disappdnting  acquaintance 
as  Mrs.  I^wis.  But,  firsts  I  liked  Mr. 
Lewis,  and  he  was  much  of  the  time  in 
their  parlor;  and,  secondly,  Mrs.  Lewis 
took  a  decided  fancy  to  me,  and  that  had 
its  effect.  I  could  not  deem  her  insensi- 
ble to  excellence  of  some  sort ;  besides, 
she  was  a  curious  study  to  me,  and  be- 
sides, I  had  occasion,  as  the  time  wore 
on,  to  think  more  of  her.  Our  lives  are 
threaded  with  black  and  gold,  not  of  our 
own  selecting,  and  we  feel  that  we  are 
guided  by  an  Unseen  Hand  in  many  of 
our  associations. 

There  was  a  want  of  arrangement  of 
material  in  her  mind,  which  prevented 
her  finom  using  what  she  knew,  to  any 
advantage ;  and  what  she  knew,  though 
it  had  the  originality  of  first  observation, 
and  a  grace  of  expression  so  great  that 
more  met  the  ear  than  was  meant,  was 
still  so  wanting,  either  in  insight  or  re- 
flection, as  to  be  poor  and  vapid  as  small- 
beer  after  the  first  sparkle  is  gone.  The 
manner  was  all  in  Mrs.  Lewis,  but  that 
was  ever  varying  and  charming. 

One  day  she  had  been  wrapping  some 
green  and  gold  gauzes  about  her,  and 
draping  herself  so  that  you  could  think 
of  nothing  but  sunsets  and  tuhp-beds, 
when,  in  pulling  over  her  finery,  she 
came  across  a  miniature  of  herself.  She 
handed  it  to  me. 

**  This  was  what  made  William  dead  in 
love  with  me,  before  he  saw  me.  I  used 
to  wear  my  hair  so  for  years  after  I  mar- 
ried him ;  he  liked  me  to." 

It  was  a  very  delicately  painted  minia- 
ture, by  Staigg,  I  think.  Still  a  very 
good  likeness,  and  with  the  perpetual 
childhood  of  the  large  brown  eyes,  and 
the  clusters  of  chestnut  curls  over  brow 
and  neck,  that  gave  an  added  expression 
of  extreme  youth  to  the  face. 

"  Will  she  never  mature  ?  "  I  thought. 

But  always  there  was  the  same  prom- 
ise, the  same  expectation,  and  the  same 
disappointment.  I  used  to  think  I  would 
as  soon  many  Hoffman's  machine,  who 
looked  so  beautiful,  and  said,  "  Ah !  ah  1 " 
and  the  husband  thought  her  very  sen- 
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Bible.  But  Hoffman's  husband  thought 
he  had  an  admiring  wife,  and  her  '*  ah  I 
ah-s!"  were  appreciative,  whereas  Mr. 
Lewis  could  be  under  no  such  delusion. 
Once  I  heard  him  say,  **he  cared  only 
for  love  in  a  wife:  intellect  he  could 
find  in  books,  but  the  heart  only  in  wom- 
an." "Eyes  that  look  kindly  en  me 
are  fiill  of  good  sense,  —  lips  that  part 
over  pearls  are  better  than  wisdom, — 
and  the  heartrbeat  is  the  measure  of  true 
life." 

He  liked  to  talk  in  this  proverb-fash- 
ion, and  would  often  turn  towards  his 
wife,  giving  his  remarks  point  and  affec- 
tionate direction  by  smoothing  her  curls 
or  gently  touching  her  shoulder.  He  was 
very  happy  in  her  beauty. 

Notwithstanding  this,  he  often  brought 
in  books  of  an  evening,  to  read  to  us,  leav- 
ing Lulu  to  get  her  entertainment  as  she 
could,  and  would  sometimes  sit  a  whole 
hour,  discussing  literary  points  with  me, 
and  metaphysical  ones  with  the  Domi- 
nie, who  was  only  too  happy  to  pull  the 
Scotch  professors  over  the  coals,  and  lead 
to  condign  execution  Brown,  Reid,  and 
Stewart,  in  their  turn.  Sometimes  Lulu 
would  come  in,  with  a  bird  on  each  hand, 
and  sit  at  our  feet  She  then  never  min- 
gled in  the  conversation,  but  just  smooth- 
ed the  birds'  plumage,  or  fed  them  with 
crumbs  from  her  own  lips,  like  a  child,  or 
a  princess  trifling  in  the  harem. 

Once  we  were  at  Hoboken,  where  we 
had  passed  most  of  the  warm  day,  and, 
being  weary  with  strolling  among  the 
trees,  had  seated  ourselves  on  a  bank, 
whence  we  had  a  good  view  of  the  water 
and  the  vessels  in  the  hazy  distance.  Mr. 
Lewis  took  Wordsworth  from  his  pocket, 
and  read  aloud  the  "  Ode  to  Immortality." 
It  was  so  beautiful,  and  the  images  of 
"  the  calm  sea  that  brought  us  hither  " 
so  suggestive,  that  we  listened  with  rap- 
ture. Lulu  twined  oak-leaves  into  wreaths, 
sitting  at  her  husband's  feet.  I  don't 
know  whether  she  heard  or  not,  but,  as 
we  discussed  afterwards  the  various  beau- 
ties of  the  expression,  and  the  exquisite 
thoughts,  Mr.  Lewis  leaned  over  and  laid 
his  hand  lightiy  on  his  wife's  hair.    He 
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had  done  it  a  hundred  times  before.  Bnt 
to-day  she  shook  her  head  away  from  him, 
blushed  angrily,  and  said,  "  Don't,  Wii-> 
liam !    I  am  not  a  baby  I " 

vin. 

We  stayed  in  New  York  over  ten  days. 
In  that  time  we  seemed  to  have  known 
the  Lewises  ten  years.  In  the  last  three 
days  I  had  some  new  views,  however, 
and  puzzled  myself  over  manners  which 
were  apparently  contradictory. ' 

Lulu  had  told  me  in  the  morning  that 
her  husband  was  going  to  Philadelphia, 
and  would  n't  be  back  for  two  days.  I 
asked  her  if  she  were  not  going  with  him. 
She  said,  no,  *— that  she  would  n't  en- 
counter the  dust  of  those  Jersey  wagons 
again;  and  then  described,  with  much 
vivacity,  the  method  of  transportation 
which  was  soon  after  succeeded  by  the 
present  railroad. 

"There  were  a  hundred  horses,  at 
least,"  said  she,  "to  drag  us.  Magnifi- 
cent creatures,  too.  But  nothing  pays 
ibr  having  one's  mouth  and  eyes  full  of 
grit." 

As  she  spoke,  Mr.  Lewis  passed  by  the 
door,  and  looked  at  her.  She  went  to 
him  at  once,  put  up  her  lips  to  be  kiss- 
ed, and  I  heard  his  loving  good-bye,  as 
they  went  along  the  entry  to  the  top  of 
the  stairway. 

When  she  came  back  to  my  room, 
which  was  half  an  hour  after,  she  was 
dressed  to  go  out,  in  a  new  hat  and  pe- 
lisse of  green  silk,  with  a  plume  of  the 
same.  With  her  bright  color,  it  was  very 
becoming  to  her. 

"  I  have  just  got  these  home.  William 
just  hates  me  in  green,  but  I  would  have 
them.  They  make  one  think  of  fern- 
leaves  and  the  deep  woods,  don't  they  ?  " 
said  she,  standing  before  the  mirror  with 
childish  admiration  of  her  own  dress. 

She  turned  slowly  round,  and  faced 
me. 

"Now  I  suppose  you  would  dress  up 
in  a  blue  bag,  if  your  husband  liked  to 
-see  you  in  it?" 

I  said  I  supposed  so,  too. 


"That's  because  you  love  him,  and 
know  that  he  loves  you ! " 

"  I  am  sure,  you  may  say  one  is  true 
of  yourself,"  said  I,  surprised  at  her  knit- 
ted brow  and  flushed  cheek. 

^  What  was  that  you  were  reading  last 
night  in  Plato's  Dialogues  ?  What  does 
he  say  is  real  love  ?  for  the  body  or  the 
soul?" 

I  was  confiiunded.  For  I  had  never 
supposed  she  listened  to  a  word  that  was 
read. 

"  If  any  one  has  been  in  love  with  the 
body  of  Akibiades,  that  person  has  not 
been  in  love  with  Alcibiades,"  said  she, 
reciting  from  memory. 

"Yes,  I  remembw." 

**  But  one  that  loves  your  soul  does 
not  leave  you,  but  continues  constant  a^ 
ter  the  flower  of  your  beauty  has  faded^ 
and  all  your  admirers  have  retired." 

I  nodded,  as  much  nonpluased  as  if 
she  had  been  Socrates. 

"  That  is  a  love  worth  having,  is  it  not, 
which  will  continue,  though  the  cheek  be 
white  and  furrowed,  and  the  eye  dim  ?  " 

I  nodded  agaSn,  staring  at  her. 

"  And  what  is  that  worth,"  said  she, 
stamping  her  foot,  "  which  does  not  rec- 
ognize a  soul  at  all  ?  If  he  ever  encour- 
aged me  to  improve,  —  if  he  ever  read 
to  me,  or  talked  to  me  as  he  does  to  you, 
I  might  make  something  of  myself  1  I 
am  in  earnest  I  do  want  to  be  some- 
thing,-~to  think,  to  learn,  if  I  only  knew 
how!" 

Childish  tears  ran  down  her  face  as 
she  spoke.  Presently  she  went  into  her 
room  and  brought  me  a  set  of  malachite, 
in  exquisite  cameo-cuttings.  I  took  up 
a  microscope,  and  began  admiring  and 
examining  them,  recogmeing  the  sub- 
jects, which  were  taken  frmn  Raphael's 
History  of  Psyche. 

"  Beautiful  I  where  did  they  oome 
from?" 

''  William  bought  them  of  Lloyd,  who 
had  them  long  ago  of  the  Emperor's  jew- 
eller. They  had  been  ordered  for  Marie 
Louise." 

^And  why  did  n't  she  have  them, 
pray?" 
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*'  Just  the  quertioB  I  aakecL  He  said, 
*  Oh,  becatue  the  Emperor  was  down  and 
the  Allies  in  Pans,  and  the  Emperor's 
jeweller  nobody,  and  glad  to  sell  the 
cameos  for  (me- third  their  oost,  when 
they  were  finished.'" 

««Oh,7e8!  I  see,— at  the  time  of  Wft- 
terloa" 

Mrs.  Lewis  looked  at  me  again  with 
the  same  knitted  hrow  and  flushed  cheek 
as  before. 

"  All  yon  say  is  Greek  to  me.  I  don't 
know  what  malachite  is,  nor  who  Rapha- 
el is,  nor  who  Psyche  is,  nor  who  Marie 
Louise  is,  scarcely  who  Napoleon,  and 
nothing  aboat  Waterloo.  A  pretty  pres- 
ent to  make  to  me,  is  it  not  ?  I  could 
make  nothing  of  it.  To  yon  it  is  a  whole 
Tohune." 

I  said,  with  some  embarrassment,  that 

it  was  easy  to  learn,  and  that  if  she 

that  is,  that  women  should  endeaTor  to 
improre  themselves,  and  so  on.  She 
heard  me  through,  and  then  said,  dry- 

"  How  old  were  you  when  you  were 
married?" 

**  I  was  nearly  twenty." 

*^  Were  you  well-informed  ?  had  you 
read  a  great  deal  ?  " 

**  What  one  gets  in  a  country-school, 
— and  being  fond  of  reading ; — but  then 
I  had  always  been  in  an  atmosphere  of 
books ;  and  one  takes  in,  one  knows  not 
how,  a  thousand  focts  " 

I  stopped ;  for  I  saw  by  her  impatient 
nodding  that  she  understood  me. 

**Tes,yes.  I  knew  it  must  be  so.  !Now, 
if  William  would  ever  bring  me  books, 
instead  of  jewels,  or  talk  to  me  and  with 
me,  I  might  have  been  a  rational  being 
too,  instead  of  being  absolutely  ashamed 
to  open  my  mouth  1 " 

She  clasped  the  jewel-case  and  went 
out ;  and  I  heard  her  chatting  a  minute 
after  with  some  gentlemen  in  the  house, 
as  if  she  were  perfectly  and  childishly 
happy. 

IX. 

How  I  wished  I  could  give  Mr.  Lewis 
some  hint  of  what  had  passed  between 


hb  wife  and  myself!  But  that  I  oonld 
not  do.  Besides  that  it  was  always  best 
to  let  matrimonial  improvement^  origi- 
nate with  the  parties  themselves,  I  had 
an  inability  to  interfere  usefiiUy.  I  could 
talk  to  her  a  little,  —  not  at  all  to  him. 
He  seemed  fond  and  proud  of  her  as  she 
was,  and  her  dissatisfaction  with  herself 
was  a  good  sign.  It  was  strange  to  me, 
accustomed  to  intellectual  sympathy,  that 
he  could  do  without  that  of  his  wifo.  But 
I  suppose  he  had  come  to  feel  that  she 
would  not  understand  him,  and  so  did 
not  try  to  hit  her  apprehension,  much 
less  to  raise  or  cultivate  her  intellect 
He  had  lived  too  long  at  the  South. 

Her  moral  nature  was  very  oddly  de- 
veloped, showing  how  starved  and  stunt- 
ed some  of  the  faculties,  naturally  good, 
become  without  their  proper  nourishment. 
As,  intellectually,  she  seemed  not  to  com- 
prehend herself,  except  that  she  had  a 
vague  sense  of  want  and  waste,  so,  firom 
the  habit  of  occupying  herself  with  the 
external,  she  had  not  only  a  keen  sense 
of  the  beautiful  in  outward  form,  but  as 
ready  a  perception  of  character  as  could 
consist  with  a  want  of  tact.  Adaptation 
she  certainly  had.  Tact  she  could  not 
have,  since  her  sympathies  were  so  lim- 
ited and  her  habit  so  much  of  external 
perception  and  appreciation.  All  this 
desolate  tract  in  her  nature  might  yet 
possibly  be  cultivated.  But  thus  far  it 
had  never  been.  Beyond  a  small  circle 
of  thoughts  and  feelings,  she  was  inca- 
pable of  being  interested.  She  did  nt 
say,  **  Anan  1 "  but  she  looked  it. 

There  was  the  same  want  of  comjure- 
hension,  I  may  call  it,  in  reference  to 
propriety  of  conduct  A  certain  noble- 
ness, and  freedom  from  all  that  was  pet- 
ty and  cold,  kept  her  from  coquetry.  At 
the  same  time  she  had  a  womanish  van- 
ity about  her  admirers,  and  entire  free- 
dom in  speaking  of  them.  In  vain  I 
endeavored  to  insinuate  the  unpleasant 
truth,  that  the  fervency  of  her  adorers 
was  no  compliment  to  her.  She  could 
not  understand  that  she  ought  to  shrink 
from  the  implied  imputation  of  such  man- 
ifestations. 
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Somewhat  out  of  patience,  one  day,  at 
lier  pleasure  in  receiving  a  bouquet  of 
rare  flowers  from  one  of  these  adorers, 
I  said, — 

<*  Is  n't  this  the  person  who  you  said 
professed  an  attachment  to  you,  or  rath- 
er sent  heliotrope  to  you  and  told  you  it 
meant  je  voub  aime  t  ** 

'*  The  very  man  I "  said  she,  smiling. 

**  Then  I  am  sure  you  are,  as  I  should 
be,  sadly  mortified  at  his  continuing  these 
attentions." 

'*  I  don't  see  why  I  should  be  morti- 
fied," said  she.  «« He  may  be,  if  he 
likes." 

**You  know  what  the  poet  says,  Lu- 
lu, and  it  is  excellent  sense, — 

*  la  part  she  is  to  blame  that  has  been  tried, 
'He  comes  too  near  that  comes  to  be  denied.*  " 

The  crimson  tide  rippled  over  her  fore- 
head at  this,  but  it  was  only  a  passing  dis- 
turbance, and  she  answered  sweetly,  — 

**  I  don't  think  you  are  quite  fair,"  as 
if  she  had  been  playing  at  some  game 
with  me. 

Apparently,  too,  she  had  as  little  re- 
ligious as  moral  sense,  though  she  called 
herself  a  member  of  the  Church,  and  said 
she  was  confirmed  at  twelve  years  old. 

But  once,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Lewis's 
going  to  church,  she  told  me,  *<  William 
has  no  religion  at  all."  Much  in  the 
same  way  she  would  have  said  he  had 
not  had  luncheon.  A  strange  responsi- 
bility, if  he  felt  it,  had  this  William,  a 
man  nearly  forty  years  old,  for  this  young 
creature  not  yet  twenty-three,  and  with 
powers  so  undeveloped  and  a  character 
so  unbalanced ! 

In  the  ten  days  we  passed  together  I 
often  wished  I  could  have  known  her 
early,  or  that  I  now  had  a  right  to  say 
to  her  what  I  would.  However,  per- 
haps I  overestimated  the  influence  of 
outward  circumstances. 

We  parted  rather  suddenly,  and  in  the 
next  three  years  they  were  mostly  in  Cu- 
ba, while  my  husband  was  called  to  leave 
Weston  for  a  larger  field  of  usefiilness. 

We  had  lived  more  than  a  year  in  Bot»- 
ton,  and  it  was  in  the  autumn  of  1883 
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that  I  sat  alone  by  a  searooal  fire,  think- 
ing, and  making  out  faces  in  the  ooaL  I 
was  tdo  absorbed  to  hear  the  bell  ring,  or 
the  door  open,  till  I  felt  a  little  rustle,  and 
a  soft,  sudden  kiss  on  my  lips.  I  was  no 
way  surprised,  for  Lulu's  was  the  fore- 
most &ce  in  the  coals.  Mr.  Lewis  was 
close  behind  her,  with  my  husband.  As 
soon  as  the  astral  was  lighted,  we  gazed 
wistfiiUy  for  a  few  moments  at  each  oth- 
er.   Each  looked  for  possible  alteration. 

"You  have  been  ill!" 

"  And  you  have  had  something  besides 
Time." 

We  had  had  grief  and  bereavement 
Mr.  Lewis  had  been  very  ill,  and  very 
near  death,  with  the  fever  of  the  coun- 
try. It  had  left  traces  on  his  worn  fisbce, 
and  thinned  his  already  thin  enough  fig- 
ure. 

But  a  greater  change  had  come  over 
Mrs.  Lewis.  Personally,  she  was  fuller 
and  handsomer  than  ever.  She  had  the 
same  grace  in  every  motion,  the  same 
lulling  music  in  her  sweet  voice.  But  a 
soul  seemed  to  be  bom  into  that  fine 
body.  The  brown  eyes  were  deeper,  and 
the  voice  had  thrills  of  feeling  and  senti- 
ment For  all  that,  she  had  the  same  in- 
completeness that  she  had  when  I  last 
saw  her,  and  an  inharmoniousness  that 
was  felt  by  the  hearer  whenever  she 
spoke.  It  was  very  odd,  this  impression 
I  constantly  had  of  her ;  but  they  were  to 
remain  in  Boston  through  the  winter,  and 
I  supposed  time  would  develop  the  mys- 
tery to  me. 


One  evening,  soon  after  Lulu's  return, 
for  she  soon  took  up  her  old  habits  of  in- 
timacy, she  sat  listlessly  by  the  fire,  hold- 
ing her  two  hands  in  her  lap,  as  usual, 
and  not  even  dawdling  at  netting.  Per- 
haps the  still  evening  and  the  quiet  room 
induced  confidence,  or  she  may  have  felt 
the  effect  of  my  "  receptivity,"  as  she 
called  it  (She  always  insisted  that  she 
could  not  help  telling  me  everything.) 
She  turned  away  abruptly  from  the  fire, 
saying,  — 
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"  Do  ycra  know  I  don't  lore  William  a 
particle, — not  the  smallest  atom  ?  *' 

<(I  hope  you  are  only  talking  non- 
sense," said  I,  risng,  and  ringing  for 
lights ;  **  but  it  is  painful  for  me  to  hear 
you.    Don't  1  Ib^!" 

*'  No,  it  b  n't  nonsense.  It  is  the  sim* 
pie  truth.  And  it  is  best  you  should 
know  it.  Because,  —  you  don't  want 
me  to  be  a  living  lie,  do  you  ?  To  the 
world  I  can  keep  up  the  old  seeming. 
But  it  is  better  you  should  know  the 
truth." 

<*  There  I  differ  from  you  entirely,  Lu- 
lu. If  you  are  so  sadly  unfortunate,  so 
wretched,  aa  not  to  love  your  husband,  it 
is  too  painful  and  serious  a  matter  light- 
ly to  be  talked  o£  It  is  a  matter  for 
grievous  lamentation,— >a  matter  between 
your  conscience  and  your  God.  I  don't 
think  any  friend  can  help  you ;  and  if 
not,  of  course  you  can  have  no  motive 
in  confiding  it." 

She  had  the  same  old  look,  as  if  she 
would  say,  **  Anan ! "  but  presently  add- 
ed,- 

**  He  cares  only  for  himself,— not  at  all 
fiirme.  Don't  I  see  that  every  day?  Am 
I  but  the  plume  in  his  cap  ?  but  the  lace 
on  his  sleeve  ?  but  the  jewel  in  his  linen  ? 
Whatever  I  might  have  felt  for  him,  I  am 
sure  I  have  no  need  to  feel  now ;  and  I 
repeat  to  you,  I  should  not  care  at  all  if 
I  were  never  again  to  lay  my  eyes  on 
him!" 

I  shuddered  to  hear  tins  talk.  It  was 
said,  however,  without  anger,  and  with 
the  air  rather  of  a  simple  child  who  thought 
it  right  not  to  have  false  preteiices.  Her 
fr-ankness,  if  it  had  been  united  with 
deep  feeKng,  would  have  touched  me  ex- 
ceedingly. As  it  was,  I  was  bewildered, 
yet  only  anxious  to  avoid  explanations, 
which  it  seemed  to  me  would  only  in- 
crease the  evil 

Thoughts  of  the  ill-truning  that  had 
made  such  a  poor  piece  of  life-work  out 
of  the  rich  materials  before  me  made  my 
heart  ache.  She  sat  still,  looking  in  the 
fire,  like  a  child,  rebuked  and  chidden  for 
some  unconscious  fiiult.  So  many  fine 
traits  of  character,  yet  such  a  hopeless 


want  of  balance,  such  an  utter  wrong- 
headedness !  I  turned,  and  did  what  I 
very  seldom  do,  yielded  to  my  impulses 
of  compassionate  tenderness  and  kissed 
her.  To  my  surprise,  she  burst  into  a 
hearty  fit  of  crying. 

'*  If  I  had  known  you  early  1  or  if  my 
mother  had  lived  1"  she  sobbed;  **but 
now  I  am  good  for  nothing  1 1  don't  know 
what  is  right  nor  what  is  wrong ! " 

"  Don't  say  so,  —  we  can  always  try." 

'<  Not  this.  I  could  at  first  But  to  be 
always  treated  like  a  baby,~and  if  I  ex- 
press any  contrary  opinion,  or  show  that 
I  've  a  mind  of  my  own,  —  a  sick  baby  I 
I  can  tell  yon  this  comes  pretty  hard 
three  hundred  and  mxty-five  days  in  a 
year  1  Oh,  I  wish  I  were  a  firee  wom- 
an 1  There  1  I  am  g<nng  to  stop  now. 
But  you  know." 

I  was  only  too  glad  to  be  interrupted 
by  our  two  husbands.  Lulu  ran  up-stairs, 
— I  supposed,  to  bathe  her  eyes  and  com- 
pose herself  She,  however,  was  down 
again  in  a  minute,  with  some  drapery 
which  she  wound  about  her  after  the 
fashion  Lady  Hamilton  was  said  to  do, 
and  represented,  like  her,  the  Muses,  and 
various  statues.  With  the  curtain  and 
one  light  she  managed  to  give  a  very 
statuesque  effect.  Mr.  Lewis  was  evi- 
dently very  proud  of  her  grace  and  tal- 
ent, and  ^e  had  a  pretty,  wilful,  bird- 
like way  with  him,  that  was  fascinating, 
and  did  not  seem,  as  I  thought  it  must 
really  be,  mechanical.  I  felt,  more  than 
ever,  how  idle  it  must  be  to  talk  with 
her.  The  affectionate  respect,  the  joyful 
nplooking  of  wifehood,  was  not  to  be 
taught  by  words,  nor  to  be  taught,  in 
fact,  any  way.  Mr.  Lewis's  manner  to 
his  wife,  which  I  criticized  carefully,  was 
always  tender  and  dignified.  And,  from 
my  knowledge  of  him,  I  felt  sure  that 
his  expression  was  that  of  genuine  feel- 
ing. Evidently  he  did  not  understand 
her  feelings  at  all.  She  longed  for  en- 
couragement and  improvement  He  look- 
ed at  her  as  a  lovely  child  only. 

Being  a  minister's  wife,  I  felt  called  on 
to  labor  in  my  vocation,' and  fit>m  time  to 
time  watch  tiie  pliant  moment,  and  en 
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deavor  to  lead  Lulu's  mind  to  the  foun- 
dation of  all  truth.  But,  surely,  never 
fell  seed  on  such  stony  ground.  To  be 
sure,  the  flowers  sprang  up.  Dewy,  rich, 
and  running,  they  clunbed  oyer  the  rocks 
beneath ;  but  they  shed  their  perfume, 
and  shrank  dead  in  a  day,  leaving  the 
stones  bare.  I  was  discouraged  about 
sowing  seed. 

The  Lewises  had  been  but  a  few  weeks 
in  Boston,  when  Lulu  brought  Mr.  Kem- 
ington  in  one  morning  to  make  a  calL 
He  was  dressed  in  black,  and  told  me  he 


had  been  a  widower  six  months.  Hii 
bright,  genial  face  and  healthful  nature 
seemed  not  to  have  sustained  any  severe 
shock,  however,  and  he  spoke  with  great 
composure  of  his  loss. 

He  was  at  Mr.  Lewis's  a  great  deaL 
It  seemed  as  a  matter  of  course.  As  an 
accomplished  man,  with  great  powers  of 
entertaining,  he  must  naturally  be  ac- 
ceptable there ;  but  we  were  too  much 
occupied  with  family  and  parish  matters 
to  see  much  of  him,  and  about  that  time 
went  on  a  journey  of  some  weeks. 


One  hundred  years  ago  the  people  of 
America  were  as  much  moved  by  martial 
ardor  as  are  the  American  people  of  to- 
day. The  year  1762  was,  indeed,  a  fer 
more  warlike  time  than  was  1862.  < '  Great 
war  *•  is  now  confined  to  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  and  exists  neither  in 
Asia,  Africa,  nor  Europe.  Garibaldi's 
laudable  attempt  to  get  it  up  in  Italy 
failed  dismally.  There  was  a  flash  of 
spirit,  and  there  were  a  few  flashes  of 
gunpowder,  and  all  was  over.  "The 
rest  is  silence."  There  are  numerous 
questions  unsettled  in  the  Old  World, 
but  the  disputants  are  inclined  to  wait 
for  settlement,  it  would  seem,  until  our 
affairs  shall  have  been  brought  into  a 
healthful  state.  Europeans  complain  that 
our  quarrel  has  wrought  them  injury,  and 
very  great  injury,  too.  They  are  right 
as  to  the  fact  England  has  suffered 
more  from  the  consequences  of  the  South- 
ern Rebellion  than  have  the  Free  States 
of  the  Union,  and  France  quite  as  much, 
and  Spain  as  severely  as  any  one  of  our 
States.  In  Germany,  in  Switzerland, 
and  in  Belgium,  thousands  of  families 
have  had  bitter  reasons  for  joining  in  the 
cry  that  Americans  do  not  know  how  to 
manage  their  politics.  We  have  heard 
of  riots  in  Moravia,  not  far  from  the 
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scene  of  Lafayette's  imprisonment  and 
that  of  Napoleon's  greatest  victory,  caus- 
ed by  th3  scarcity  of  cotton.  Yankee 
cloths  that  used  to  go  into  remote  and 
barbarous  regions,  through  the  medium 
of  the  caravan-commerce,  will  be  known 
no  more  there  for  some  time.  Perhaps 
those  African  chiefs  who  had  condescend- 
ed to  shirt  themselves,  thus  taking  a  step 
toward  civilization,  will  have  to  fall  back 
upon  their  skins,  because  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis  and  some  others  of  the  Southern 
Americans  chose  to  make  war  on  their 
country,  and  so  stop  the  supply  of  cot- 
ton. The  "  too-roany-shirts  "  cry,  which 
so  revolted  the  benevolent  heart  of  Mr. 
Carlyle  twenty  years  mnce,  has  ceased 
to  be  heard.  The  supply  is  getting  ex- 
hausted. The  old  shirts  are  vanishing, 
and  the  new  ones,  instead  of  being  of 
good  stout  cloth,  are  of  such  stuff  as 
dreams  are  made  of.  There  might  be  a 
new  version  of  "  The  Song  of  the  Shirt  * 
pubhshed,  specially  adapted  to  the  state 
of  the  times,  and  which  would  come  home 
to  the  bosoms  and  backs  of  many  men. 
Mr.  Davis's  war  may  be  considered  as  a 
personal  one  against  all  civilized  men,  for 
it  affects  every  one's  person.  The  great 
civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  was  in  part  caused  by  soap, 
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which  the  monopohstB  made  of  so  had  a 
quality  that  it  da8tro7ed  the  clothes  which 
it  ahould  have  cleaned.  Of  ^^the  mo- 
Dopolen  and  polen  of  the  people/'  as 
he  called  them,  Sir  John  Culpeper  said, 
«« We  find  them  in  the  dye^fat,  tiie  wash- 
bowl, and  the  powdering-tub."  As  a 
monarchj  was  made  to  fall  through  the 
monopoly  of  soap  and  other  ordinary  ar- 
ticles, so  was  it  purposed  that  a  republic 
ahoold  be  crushed  through  the  monopoly 
of  the  material  from  which  the  sheets 
and  shirts  of  laborers  are  manu&ctured. 
There  was  not  much  chivalry  in  the  ba- 
sis of  Soathem  power,  but  most  grand 
revolutions  are  brought  about  by  acting 
on  the  lives  of  the  masses,  who  are  more 
easily  moved  by  appeals  to  their  sense 
of  immediate  interest  than  by  reference 
to  the  probable  consequences  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  political  action.  Our  party- 
men  know  this,  and  hence  it  is,  that,  while 
they  have  not  much  to  say  about  the  ex- 
c^ence  of  slavery,  they  ask  the  Irish  to 
oppose  the  overthrow  of  that  institudon, 
on  the  ground,  that,  if  it  were  to  cease  to 
exist,  all  the  negroes  of  the  South  would 
oome  to  the  North,  and  rrorli  for  a  dune 
a  day,  —  which  nonsenil  there  are  some 
persons  so  ignorant  as  to  believe. 

To  return  to  1762 :  the  people  of  the 
Gdonies  were  as  martially  disposed  as  are 
the  pec^le  of  the  States  in  these  days. 
*«  In  the  heat  of  the  Old  French  War," 
says  Mr.  Hawthorne,  speaking  of  the  in* 
habitants  of  New  England,  ^*  they  might 
be  termed  a  martial  people.  Every  man 
was  a  soldier,  or  the  fat W  or  brother  of 
a  soldier;  and  the  whole  land  literally 
echoed  with  the  roll  of  the  drum,  either 
beating  up  for  recruits  among  the  towns 
and  villages,  or  striking  the  march  to- 
ward the  frontier.  Besides  the  provin- 
cial troops,  there  were  twenty-three  Brit- 
ish regiments  in  the  northern  colonies. 
The  country  has  never  known  a  period 
of  such  excitement  and  warlike  life,  ex- 
cept during  the  Revolution,  —  perhaps 
scarcely  then ;  for  that  was  a  lingering 
war,  and  this  a  stirring  and  eventftd 
one.**  There  has  not  been  so  much  move- 
ment in  the  Secession  War  as  character- 


ized that  in  which  our  ancestors  were 
engaged  a  century  ago,  and  which  was 
fought  in  America  and  in  India,  in  Ger- 
many and  in  Portugal,  in  Italy  and  in 
Africa,  in  France  and  in  Bohemia.  As 
the  great  Lisbon  earthquake  had  been 
felt  on  the  shores  of  Ontario,  so  had  the 
war  which  began  the  year  of  that  earth- 
quake's occurrence  shaken  the  world  that 
lay  on  the  American  lakes.  Forty  years 
ago,  old  men  talked  as  much  of  the  Old 
French  War  —  the  Seven  Years'  War 
of  European  historians  — -  as  of  the  War 
of  the  Revolution.  It  was  a  contest  but 
for  the  happening  of  which  there  could 
have  been  no  American  Revolution,  at  . 
least  none  of  the  character  that  now  oc- 
cupies so  high  a  place  in  history.  Or, 
had  it  happened,  and  had  the  event  been 
different,  our  annals  would  have  been 
made  to  read  differently,  and  the  Fourth 
of  July  could  never  have  become  an  in- 
stitution. 1%  opened  well  for  the  French, 
and,  had  not  ibrtune  changed,  the  colo- 
nists, instead  <^  looking  to  Paris  for  aid, 
only  a  dozen  years  after  its  ocmclusion, 
might  have  been  ruled  by  proconsuls 
sent  from  that  *'  centre  of  civilization,'' 
as  it  delights  to  call  itself.  And  even  if 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  which  put  an  end 
to  that  war  had  been  a  little  differently 
arranged,  England  might  have  triumph- 
ed in  the  war  that  she  carried  on  against 
our  ancestors.  Both  the  war  itself,  and 
the  manner  of  concluding  it,  were  neces- 
sary to  the  creation  of  that  American 
empire  which,  according  to  Earl  Russell, 
we  are  fighting  to  maintmn,  —  as  un- 
questionably we  are,  though  not  in  the 
ignoble  sense  in  which  the  noble  Earl 
meant  that  his  words  should  be  taken 
and  understood. 

Of  the  many  conquests  which  were 
made  by  the  English  in  the  Seven  Years' 
Wer,  no  one  was  more  remarkable  than 
that  which  placed  th^  Havana  and  its 
neighborhood  in  their  hands,  virtually 
giving  them  possession  of  the  island  of 
Cuba;  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
disposed  of  their  magnificent  prize,  when 
George  HI.  forced  peace  upon  his  unwill- 
ing subjects,  was  among  the  causes  of 
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their  failure  to  conquer  the  Thirteen 
States  in  the  War  for  Independence. 
That  England  should  have  been  favored 
with  the  opportunity  to  seize  Cuba  was 
not  the  least  singular  of  the  incidents  of 
a  contest  that  was  waged  wherever  Chm- 
tians  could  meet  for  the  pious  purpose 
of  cutting  one  another's  throats.  The 
English  owed  it  to  the  hatred  for  them 
that  was  felt  by  one  man,  who  assailed 
them  in  their  hour  of  triumph,  in  the  hope 
of  gratifying  his  love  of  revenge,  but  who 
reaped  only  new  humiliations  from  his 
crusade.  He  had  better  luck  in  after 
days;  but  in  1762  he  must  have  enter- 
tained some  pretty  strong  doubts  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  hating  his  neighbors,  and 
of  allowing  that  sentiment  to  get  the  bet- 
ter of  his  judgment.  Charles  UI.,  King 
of  the  Speuns,  the  best  of  all  the  Spanish 
Bourbons,  had,  when  he  was  King  of 
Naples,  been  most  grossly  insulted  by  a 
British  naval  commander,  and  he  had 
had  to  swallow  the  affiront.  *<  Being  a 
good  Christian,  and  vindictive,"  though 
he  swallowed  the  affront,  he  could  not  di- 
gest it.  He  cherished  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  repay  the  English  with  that  usu- 
rious interest  with  which  men  of  all  grades 
love  to  discharge  their  debts  of  the  kind. 
He  little  thought  that  he  was  to  wait 
near  forty  years  for  the  settlement  of  his 
account,  and  that  a  generation  was  to 
pass  away  before  he  should  be  able  to 
feel  as  Loredano  felt  when  he  heard  of 
the  death  of  Francesco  Foscari. 

The  fortunes  of  France  have  seldom 
been  lower  than  they  were  in  1 759,  when 
the  energy  of  William  Pitt  had  imparted 
itself  to  the  whole  of  the  alliance  which 
was  acting  against  Louis  XY.  That 
year,  Charles  lU.  ascended  the  Spanish 
throne.  For  some  time  he  was  appar- 
ently disposed  to  continue  the  judicious 
system  of  neutrality  which  had  been 
adopted  and  pursued  by  his  predecessor ; 
but  in  1 760,  partly  from  his  fear  of  Brit- 
ish power,  and  partly  because  of  the  in- 
sulting conduct  of  England,  which  reviv- 
ed his  recollection  of  her  officer's  action 
at  Naples  in  1742,  he  was  induced  to  en- 
ter into  that  arrangement  which  is  known 


as  the  Family  Compact,  (Paetfl  de  Fa- 
miUey)  which  was  destined  to  have  the 
most  memorable  consequences, — conse- 
quences that  are  far  from  being  now  ex- 
hausted. By  the  terms  of  this  trealy,  the' 
sovereign  princes  o£  the  House  of  Boar- 
bon  agreed  to  support  each  other  against 
all  enemies.  The  wisdom  of  this  oodh 
pact,  on  the  part  of  France,  cannot  be 
doubted,  for  her  conditicMi  was  ao  bad 
that  it  could  not  be  made  much  worse, 
happen  what  would,  and  it  might  be 
changed  for  the  better  through  the  aasitfe- 
ance  of  Spain ;  but  it  is  not  so  clear  that 
they  were  as  wise  at  Madrid  aa  were  tlM 
statesmen  at  Paris.  Mr.  Pitt  obtained 
intelligence  of  this  treaty's  existence, 
though  it  was  <*a  profound  secret,'*  of 
course;  but  then  Mr.  Pitt  alwajra  had 
good  intelligence,  because  he  waa  ready 
to  pay  roundly  for  it,  knowing  that  it 
was  the  best  article  for  which  a  war-min- 
ister could  lay  out  his  money.  The  oib- 
ject  of  keeping  secret  an  arrangement 
that  depended  for  its  useAiInesa  upon 
open  action  was,  that  time  might  be 
gained  for  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish 
treasure-ships  from  America.  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  was  as  wis^as  he  was  arrogant,  was 
for  taking  immediate  measures  against 
Spain.  He  would  have  declared  war  at 
once,  and  have  seized  the  plate  fleet 
Had  Greorge  U.  still  lived,  this  judicions 
course  —  all  boldness  is  judicions  in  war, 
in  which  there  is  nothing  so  impnident 
as  prudence — would  have  been  adcqpted. 
But  that  monarch  died  on  the  25th  of 
October,  1 760,  and  his  grandson  and  sno- 
cessor,  Greoi^  IH.,  had  domestic  objects 
to  accomplish  with  which  the  continuance 
of  the  war  was  incompatible.  His  inten- 
tion was  to  make  peace  with  France,  and 
he  must  have  deemed  it  the  height  of 
folly  to  make  war  on  Spain.  Pitt,  find- 
ing his  advice  disregarded,  reagned  his 
office,  much  to  the  joy  of  most  of  his  ix3r 
leagues,  whom  he  had  treated  as  if  they 
had  been  the  lackeys  of  his  lackeys.  How 
they  ever  got  along  with  him  through  one 
month  is  among  the  mysteries  of  states- 
manship. President  Jackson  was  not  the 
mildest  of  men,  but  he  was  meekness  it- 
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self  in  compariflon  iiiih  the  first  William 
Pitt 

But  if  Pitt  was  ofi*en8iye  to  his  col- 
leagues,  he  was  eyen  more  ofi*enstYe  to 
the  enemies  of  his  country.  In  a  few 
weeks  after  he  left  the  Ministry,  the  jus- 
tice of  his  views  became  clear  even  to  the 
young  King  and  to  Lord  Bute,  the  latter 
personage  having  virtually  made  himself 
P^remier.  The  Spanish  Government,  in 
compliance  with  l^e  terms  of  the  Family 
Compact,  made  war  on  England,  and 
that  country  lost  most  of  the  advantages 
which  would  have  been  hers,  if  the  Sling 
had  been  governed  by  Fitf  8  advice.  The 
treasure-ships  reached  Spain  in  safety, 
and  their  cargoes  furnished  the  new  bel- 
ligerent with  the  sinews  of  war.  So  far 
as  they  could,  the  English  Ministers  re- 
solved to  carry  on  the  war  with  Spain  in 
conformity  with  the  plan  which  Pitt  had 
formed.  One  of  his  projects  was  to 
send  a  force  to  seize  the  Havana,  which, 
though  not  the  important  place  that  it 
now  is,  in  itself,  was  nevertheless  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  the  commanding 
points  of  the  Spanish  Indies.  At  that 
time  the  colonial  dominion  of  Spain  em- 
braced the  greater  part  of  America,  and 
the  Havana  was  regarded  as  the  key  to 
the  Occidental  possessions  of  Charles  III.* 
This  key  Secretary  Pitt  had  meant  to 
seise ;  and  his  successors,  forced  to  act, 
availed  themselves  of  the  preparations 
which  he  had  made.  An  expedition  sail- 
ed from  Spithead  on  the  5th  of  March, 
1762,  which  was  joined*  by  other  forces, 
the  whole  number  of  vessels  being  almost 
two  hundred,  of  which  about  a  fifth  were 
ships  of  war.  The  total  of  the  land- 
fbrces,  including  those  sent  from  North 
America,  was  14,041.  The  fleet  was 
commanded  by  Admiral  Sir  Creorge  Po- 
cock,  and  the  army  by  General  the  Earl 
of  Albemarle.  Lord  Albemarle  was  de- 
scended from  that  Arnold  van  Keppel 
who  came  into  England,  not  with  William 

*  It  was  Philip  11.  who  gave  to  the  Havana 
a  coat  of  armSf  in  which  was  a  golden  key,  to 
signify  that  it  was  the  key  of  the  Indies.  The 
house  being  lost,  the  key  has,  oddly  enough, 
become  mora  valuable  than  ever  to  Spain. 
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the  Conqueror,  but  with  'WiUiam  of  Or- 
ange, and  who,  through  the  favor  of  the 
Dutch  King  of  England,  founded  one  of 
the  most  respectable  of  British  patrician 
houses.  He  was  a  good  soldier,  and  in 
Cuba  he  showed  considerable  energy ;  but 
his  name  is  not  high  in  the  list  of  com- 
manders. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Spaniards 
had  knowledge  of  the  intentions  of  the 
English,  who,  in  those  days,  did  not 
announce  their  points  of  attack  to  the 
enemy;  but  the  Captain -General,  Don 
Juan  de  Prado  Porto  Carrero,  found  it  so 
very  difficult  to  believe  that  the  English 
would  attack  his  Government,  that  even 
so  late  as  the  6th  of  June,  when  the  in- 
vaders were  withid  a  few  hours  of  land- 
ing, he  insisted  that  their  fleet  was  a 
homeward-bound  convoy  fix>m  Jamaica  \ 
and  he  found  fault  with  one  of  his  officers 
who  had  taken  some  precautionary  meas- 
ures. The  next  day  he  was  compelled 
to  admit  that  he  was  mistaken,  for  then 
the  British  troops  had  landed.  He  could 
not  have  been  more  blind  to  tte  coming 
storm,  had  he  lived  in  1861,  and  held  a 
high  post  in  the  Government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Once  convinced  of  his  error, 
he  went  vigorously  to  work,  and  prepar- 
ed for  defence.  He  had  27,610  men,  in- 
cluding soldiers,  seamen,  marines,  militia, 
and  negroes,  —  for,  in  those  days,  it  was 
not  thought  wise  to  refuse  the  services  of 
black  men,  and  even  slaves  were  allow- 
ed the  honor  of  being  slain  in  the  service 
of  their  masters.  There  were,  however, 
but  few  regular  troops  at  the  command  of 
the  Captain  -  General,  —  only  4,6 1 0 ;  but 
the  seamen  and  marines,  who  number- 
ed 9,000,  helped  to  make  the  deficiency 
good.  The  Spaniards  were  situated  some- 
what as  were  the  Russians,  the  other  day, 
at  Sebastopol.  Their  naval  force  was 
too  small  to  have  any  chance  whatever 
against  that  of  the  English,  and  the  men 
who  belonged  to  it  were  employed  on 
land,  where  they  behaved  bravely.  The 
best  officers  among  the  defenders  were 
from  the  fleet  The  Morro  was  put  un- 
der the  charge  of  Don  Luis  de  Velasco, 
captain  of  a  line-of-battle  ship,  who  main- 
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tained  the  credit  of  his  andent  name ;  and 
lie  was  well  sapported  by  the  Marques 
de  Gonzales,  another  naval  officer.  Don 
Manuel  Brizefto,  also  from  the  fleet,  with 
a  brother -officer  for  his  lieutenant,  had 
eluuqge  of  the  Punta  castle.  The  army- 
officers  did  not  like  these  arrangements, 
but  it  was  argued  that  seamen  were  bet- 
ter qualified  than  either  cavaliy  or  infan- 
try to  defend  fortified  places ;  and  of  reg- 
ular artallerists  there  were  but  three  hun- 
dred in  the  whole  Spanish  fi>rce.  Theae 
ooufflderations  had  dieir  weight  with  the 
soldiers,  and  the  conduct  of  the  seamen 
fully  justified  the  conduct  of  the  Ciq^taui-* 
General. 

The  English  troops  were 'landed  on 
the  7th  of  June,  and  Colonel  Garleton 
—  the  Sir  Guy  Garleton  of  our  RctoIu- 
tionary  history  ^-repulsed  a  cavalry  at- 
tack that  was  made  upon  a  detachment 
under  his  command.  This  so  dishearten- 
ed the  Spaniards,  that  they  abandoned 
ihe  position  which  they  had  taken  up  at 
Guaaabacoa  for  the  purpose  of  impeding 
the  advaiMk  of  the  iuTaders,  and  fell  back 
on  the  Havana.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren, with  the  monks  and  nuns,  were  all 
sent  out  of  the  town,  and  the  suburbs 
destroyed.  On  the  11th,  the  Cabafia 
fixtress,  which  commands  the  Monro,  was 
taken  by  Cobnel  Garleton.  The  Span- 
iards also  abandoned  the  Chorrera  fort, 
on  the  other  side.  Operations  against 
the  Morro  were  then  begun.  The  Eng- 
lish suffered  much  firom  the  heat,  and  a 
■little  firom  the  assaults  of  the  defenders ; 
and,  though  greatly  aided  by  the  fleet,  it 
•was  not  until  the  Ist  of  July  that  they 
^were  able  to  open  fire  on  the  Morra 
Among  their  laborers  were  five  hundred 
black  slaves,  purchased  at  Antigua  and 
Martinique.  Fatigue  and  sickness  had 
reduced  the  army's  strength  more  than 
one4hird,  without  counting  the  soldiers 
who  had  died,  or  been  slain  by  the  Span- 
ish fire;  4ind  three  thousand  seamen  also 
were  unfit  for  duty.  Water  was  procured 
with  difficulty,  and  fireah  provisions  were 
almost  unknown. 

The  land-batteries  opened  on  the  M<n> 
ro  July  1st,  and  were  supported  by  a  fire 


from  several  ships.  The  latter  were 
roughly  received  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
lost  one  hundred  and  eighty- two  men, 
besides  being  greatly  damaged  in  hull, 
masts,  and  rigging,  so  that  they  were 
Ibrced  to  abandon  the  conflict,  without 
having  made  any  impression  on  the  ftp- 
tress,  though  they  had  effected  an  im- 
portant diversion  in  favor  of  the  land- 
batteries,  the  fire  from  which  had  proved 
most  injurious.  On  the  2d  there  were 
but  two  guns  in  condition  to  bear  upon 
the  besiegars.  The  latter,  however,  had 
a  worse  enemy  than  the  Spaniards  to 
contend  against,  the  heat  causing  fires  in 
their  works  that  neither  earth  nor  water 
could  extinguish ;  and  they  had  to  remove 
their  mortars  from  the  left  parallel,  and 
substitute  cannon.  This  was  the  crisis 
of  the  siege ;  and  had  a  hurricane  oc- 
curred, as  was  expected,  the  fleet  would 
have  been  driven  off,  and  the  army  prob- 
ably captured.  But  no  storm  came,  and 
the  English,  with  diaracteristic  stubborn- 
ness, repaired  their  damaged  woiks,  and 
erected  others.  On  the  9tfa  they  renew- 
ed their  fire,  having  twelve  guns,  and  the 
l^>aniards  but  nine.  The  English  in- 
creased the  strength  of  their  batteries, 
while  the  Spanish  guns  were  reduced  to 
two  by  the  16th;  and  on  the  17th  the 
castle  made  no  reply  to  the  fire  of  the 
Valiant,  a  line-of-battle  ship.  Sapping- 
operations  began  that  evening,  and  on 
the  18th  a  small  lodgment  was  effected. 
The  Spanish  commander  made  a  morn- 
ing sally  against  the  besiegers  in  three 
columns,  which,  if  successful,  would  have 
necessitated  the  abandonment  of  the 
siege ;  but  the  first  and  second  columns 
were  driven  back  with  heavy  loss,  and 
the  third  retreated  without  firing  a  shot 
In  this  action  a  battalion  of  North  Amer- 
icans bore  a  prominent  part,  aiding  to 
drive  the  first  Spanish  column  to  the 
water,  where  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  were  drowned.  The  total  loss  of 
the  assailants  was  four  hundred,  besides 
those  wounded  who  returned  into  the 
town. 

The  result  of  this  action  decided  the 
ftte  of  the  MorrOb     The  work  of  wk^ 
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ping  went  on.  Bemfbrcements  anired 
fiom  New  York ;  and  on  the  80lh  a  pnu> 
ticable  breach  waa  made.  L(Mrd  Aibe* 
marie  liad  previooslT'  munmoned  Don  Loit 
de  Yelasoo  to  sorrender,  in  the  mort  com* 
plimentary  terras;  but  the  gallant  Span- 
iard declined  to  abandon  his  duty,  prefer- 
ring death  to  dishonor.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  9(Hh,  the  English  storming-partj, 
headed  by  Lientenant  Forbes,  of  the  Roy- 
als, monnted  the  breach,  taking  tiie  de- 
fenders by  snrprise,  and  dispersing  them. 
Don  Lois  disdained  to  fly,  and  was  moiv 
tally  wounded.  He  fired  until  the  after- 
noon of  the  Slst,  recerring  every  possible 
attention  fit)m  the  victors,  who  sent  him 
over  to  the  Havana,  where  he  was  buried 
with  military  honors.  £Bs  son  was  cre- 
ated Vizoonde  del  Morro,  and  it  was  (n> 
dered  that  in  the  Spanish  navy  there 
should  always  be  a  ship  named  Y elasco. 

The  storming  of  the  castle  cost  the 
English  but  two  officers  and  thirty  men. 
The  Spaniards  lost  ^ve  hundred  and  thir- 
ty men,  besides  those  who  wens  drowned 
in  seeking  to  reach  the  town.  During 
the  siege  the  Spanish  loss  exceeded  a 
thousand  men.  The  conquerors  found  a 
large  number  of  cannon,  mortars,  mu»- 
kets,  and  hand-grenades,  and  great  quan- 
tises of  powder  and  ball,  and  fixed  am- 
munition, in  the  castle. 

As  soon  as  ike  fortress  had  faUen,  the 
Spaniards  opened  fire  on  it,  which  was 
directed  principally  against  the  water- 
tanks.  The  English  carried  on  their 
woiks  on  both  sides  of  the  city,  and  on 
the  10th  of  August  Lord  Albemarle  sunn 
moned  the  Gk>vemor  to  capitulate.  After 
a  long  detention,  the  flag  was  sent  back 
without  an  answer.  It  was  not  until  the 
forenoon  of  the  11th  that  the  English 
opened  fire  upon  the  city,  thdr  batteries 
containing  fi»rty-five  guns.  That  regard 
for  "unoffending  inhabitants"  with  which 
the  English  of  1847  were  afilicted,  when 
American  guns  fired  on  Vera  Cruz,  was 
not  felt  by  their  ancestors  of  1 762.  Judg- 
ing from  the  language  of  English  writers, 
W3  should  infer  that  England  has  a  vest- 
ed right  to  pound  and  pulverize  all  pla- 
ces that  refuse  to  acknowledge  her  su- 


premacy, but  that  such  conduct  as  distin- 
guidied  her  troops  at  Copenhagen  and 
elsewhere  b  wanton  butehery  when  imi- 
tated by  the  military  of  other  nations.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  a  &ct  that  the  Brit- 
bh  batteries  pounded  the  Havana  sav- 
agely on  the  11th  of  August,  one  hun- 
dred and  one  years  ago,  without  causing 
any  alarm  to  either  Lord  Albemarle  or 
his  army  as  to  the  0{nnion  of  their  coun- 
trymen; and  the  pounding -mateh  was 
so  pronouncedly  in  favor  of  the  English, 
that  by  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
Spaniards  offered  to  surrender.  A  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  followed,  and  the 
negotiations  ended  in  the  capitulation  of 
the  place  on  the  19th  of  August  At  ten 
o'<dook  on  the  14th,  the  Funta  was  taken 
possession  of  by  (General  Keppel ;  and 
two  hours  later,  the  city  gate  and  bat- 
tery of  that  name.  The  landward  gate 
was  held  by  Colonel  Howe,  the  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe  of  our  Revolutionary  War. 
The  number  of  r^ular  troops  who  be- 
came prisoners  was  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-three,  without  counting  the  sick 
or  wounded,  and  including  both  men  and 
ofllcers.  They  were  sent  on  board  the 
English  ships. 

The  terms  granted  by  the  English  were 
honorable  to  botii  parties.  The  Spanish 
troops  marched  out  with  all  the  honors 
of  war.  The  officers  were  allowed  to 
preserve  all  their  personal  effects.  Civil 
officers  were  permitted  to  remain  on  the 
island,  or  to  leave  it,  as  they  should  elect 
Everything  that  belonged  to  the  Spanish 
anny  or  navy,  that  was  within  the  limits 
of  the  territory  surrendered,  became  prize 
of  war.  The  Catholic  religion  was  to  be 
maintained  in  all  its  fierce,  but  the  nomi- 
nation of  all  religious  functionaries  was  to 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  English 
GroveruOT.  The  inhabitants  were  to  be 
protected  in  all  their  rights,  and  might 
go  or  stay,  as  they  should  think  best  for 
their  interest  l^ere  were  other  fiberal 
provisions  made,  indicative  of  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  conquerors  to  behave 
handsomely  toward  the  conquered.  The 
only  portion  of  the  property  of  the  King 
of  Spain  which  the  victors  allowed  him 
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to  retain  consisted  of  hia  fllaves,  of  which 
he  was  left  at  liberty  to  dispose  as  he 
might  think  proper.  England  was  then  a 
slave-holding  and  a  slave-trading  nation, 
and  she  could  not  afford  to  set  the  exam- 
ple of  disregarding  the  right  of  man  to 
hold  property  in  men.  Though  the  age 
of  cotton  had  not  then  dawned,  the  age 
of  conscience  was  quite  as  far  below  the 
moral  horizon. 

Besides  the  Havana  and  its  immediate 
territory,  the  terms  of  the  surrender  pla- 
ced in  the  hands  of  the  English  as  much 
of  the  island  of  Cuba  as  extended  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  to  the  west, 
which  belonged  to  the  government  of 
the  place.  This  was  a  great  conquest, 
and  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  conquer- 
ors to  become  masters  of  the  whole  isl- 
and. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  connected 
with  the  conquest  of  Cuba  was  the  suc- 
cess with  which  the  English  contended, 
not  only  s^nst  a  valiant  enemy,  but 
against  the  difficulties  of  climate.  No 
severer  trial  was  ever  presented  to  troops 
than  that  which  they  encountered  and 
overcame  on  the  Cuban  coast  at  a  time 
of  the  year  when  that  coast  is  at  its 
worst ;  and  it  was  a  much  more  unhealthy 
quarter  then  than  it  is  to-day.  They 
had  to  bear  up  against  drought,  heat,  hun- 
ger, thirst,  sickness,  and  the  fire  of  the 
Spaniards;  and  they  stood  in  constant 
danger  of  being  separated  from  their  sup- 
porting fleet,  which  had  no  sufficient  shel- 
ter, and  might  have  been  destroyed,  if 
a  tropical  hurricane  had  set  in.  Yet 
against  all  these  evils  they  bore  up,  and, 
with  very  inferior  means,  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  their  purpose,  and  in  mak- 
ing one  of  the  greatest  conquests  of  the 
most  brilliant  war  in  which  their  country 
ever  was  engaged.  All  this  they  did 
with  but  little  loss,  comparatively  speak- 
ing. They  had  3^6  men  and  officers 
killed  or  mortally  wounded ;  620  wound- 
ed;  694  died  from  sickness  or  fatigue ; 
and  130  were  missing.  This  loss,  1790 
in  all,  exclusive  of  the  casualties  on  ship- 
board, cannot  be  considered  large,  for  it 
could  not  have  been  above  one -eighth 


part  of  the  invading  force,  counting  the 
reinforcements  that  arrived  while  the 
siege  was  going  on.  Compared  with 
the  enormous  losses  of  life  and  limb  that 
characterize  our  war,  it  is  a  mere  baga- 
telle ;  and  the  magnitude  of  the  prize  is 
to  be  set  off  in  contrast  to  the  price  which 
it  cost  Some  of  the  regiments  employ- 
ed, however,  were  destined  to  suffer  se- 
verely from  the  effects  of  their  visit  to 
Cuba ;  for,  being  sent  to  New  York,  the 
severity  of  a  North- American  winter  was 
too  much  for  constitutions  that  had  been 
subjected  for  months  to  the  heats  of  the 
tropics.  They  were  Irishly  decimated, 
losing  about  nine-tenths  of  their  men.* 

If  we  can  believe  the  Spaniards, — 
and  we  see  no  reason  for  doubting  the 
substantial  correctness  of  their  assertions, 
—  Lord  Albemarle's  government  was 
one  of  much  severity,  and  even  cruelty. 
He  ruled  the  Havana  with  a  bundle  of 
fasces,  the  rods  being  of  iron,  and  the 
axe  sharp,  and  which  did  not  become 
rusty  from  want  of  use.  It  was  enough 
that  a  man  was  ^'guilty  of  being  sus- 
pected "  to  insure  him  a  drum-head  court- 
martial,  which  tribunal  sent  many  men 
to  the  scaffold,  tometimes  denying  them 
religious  consolations,  an  aggravation  of 
punishment  peculiarly  terrible  to  Catho- 
lics, and  which  seems  to  have  been  wan- 
tonly inflicted,  and  in  a  worse  spirit  than 
that  of  the  old  persecutors,  for  it  had  not 
even  fanaticism  for  its  excuse.  The  spir- 
it of  the  capitulation  seems  to  have  been 
quite  disregarded,  though  its  letter  may 
have  been  adhered  ta  There  may  be 
some  exaggeration  in  the  Spanish  state- 
ments, too,  —  men  who  are  subject  to 
military  rule  generally  looking  at  the 
conduct  of  their  governors  through  very 
powerful  glasses.  It  is  impoeeible  for 
them  to  do  otherwise;  and  the  mildest 
proconsul  that  ever  ruled  must  still  be 

*  The  '*  Annual  Register"  states  that  bat 
S,500  of  the  conquerors  were  fit  for  duty  when 
the  Havana  surrendered.  The  Boston  **  Ga- 
zette" says  3,000,  and  that  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements was  critical.  Even  disease  could 
not  break  down  armies  in  those  days.  The 
Bpaniards  bad  6,000  iick.  . 
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notiung  but  a  proconsul,  even  If  he  were 
aa  angeL  Every  man  tbiu  plaoed  is  en- 
titled to  as  charitable  oonstmction  of  his 
oondnct  as  can  conscientioiisly  be  made ; 
bat  this  the  English  do  not  appear  to 
nnderstand,  when  the  conduct  of  men 
of  other  races  is  canvassed.  With  their 
own  history  blotched  all  over  with  cmel 
acts  perpetrated  by  their  military  com- 
manders,  they  set  themselves  np  to  judge 
of  the  deeds  of  the  generals  of  other  peo- 
ples, as  if  they  alone  could  furnish  im- 
partial courts  f<Mr  the  rendering  of  histor- 
ical verdicts.  Their  treatment  of  some 
American  commanders,  and  particularly 
General  Butler,  is  not  decent  in  a  peo- 
ple whose  officers  have  wantonly  poured 
out  blood,  often  innocent,  in  nearly  every 
country  under  the  sun.  There  was  more 
cruelty  practised  by  the  English  in  any 
one  month  of  the  Sepoy  War  than  has 
disgraced  both  ndes  of  the  Secession 
contest  for  the  two  years  through  which 
it  has  been  waged.  The  English  are 
not  a  cruel  people,  —  quite  the  reverse, 
—  but  it  is  a  fact  that  their  military 
history  abounds  more  in  devilish  acts 
than  that  of  any  other  people  of  corre- 
sponding civilization.  The  reason  of  this 
is,  that  they  look  upon  all  men  who  re- 
sist them  in  some  such  spirit  as  the  Ko- 
mans  regarded  their  foes,  and  as  being 
in  some  sense  rebek.  It  is  only  with 
those  who  rebel  against  other  Govern- 
ments that  those  who  five  under  the  Eng- 
fish  Grovemment  ever  sympathize. 

The  capture  of  the  Havana  produced 
a  '*  sensation  "  in  the  Korth- American 
colonies.  The  news  was  a  month  in  reach- 
ing this  part  of  the  country,  and  Philadel- 
phia, the  most  important  place  in  British 
America,  had  the  pleasure  of  first  hear- 
ing it  in  fourteen  days  from  the  seat  of 
war.  It  was  "  expressed  "  to  New  York, 
which  town  got  it  on  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember; and  it  was  published  in  the 
Boston  «« Gazette"  of  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 13th,  the  same  day  on  which  our 
imcestors  were  gratified  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  London  "  Gazette  "  Extraor- 
dinary giving  a  detailed  account  of  Prince 
Ferdinand's  victory  at  Wilhelmsthal,  on 


the  S4th  of  June.  There  is  not  a  line 
of  editorial  comment,  but  the  news  is 
clearly  and  vigorously  given,  special  men- 
lion  being  made  of  the  spoil,  which  in- 
cluded, according  to  one  authority,  four- 
teen million  milled  dollars.  It  is  stated, 
in  conclusion,  that  *'  the  Spanish  families 
that  had  withdrawn  fiK>m  the  city  to  the 
country  were  all  returned  with  their 
haggage,  and  were  in  poesesnon  of  their 
habitations;  and  some  soldiers  and  Eng- 
lish negroes  were  hanged  for  commit- 
ting some  small  thefts  on  them."  In  the 
«*  Gazette  "  of  September  20th  there  are 
published  some  details  of  the  operations 
in  Cuba;  and  under  the  '*  Boston  head  ** 
18  a  brief  account  of  the  rejoicings  that 
took  place  in  Boston,  on  the  16  th,  in 
honor  of  the  great  event,  and  of  British 
successes  in  Germany.  **  In  the  morn- 
ing,** says  the  account,  **  His  Excellen- 
cy, [Governor  Bernard,]  accompanied 
by  the  two  Houses  of  Assembly,  attend- 
ed divine  service  at  the  Old  Brick  Meet- 
ing House,  and  a  sermon  well  adapted  to 
this  joyful  occasion  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Skwall:  At  12  o'clock  the 
cannon  at  Castle  William  and  the  bat- 
teries in  this  town  and  Charlestown  were 
discharged:  In  the  afternoon  the  Bells 
rang ;  and  His  Excellency  with  the  two 
Houses  was  escorted  by  his  Company  of 
Cadets  to  Concert  Hall,  where  a  fine 
piece  of  muric  was  performed,  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  a  very  large  assembly ;  and 
in  the  evening  there  were  beautiful  illu- 
minations, and  a  great  variety  of  fire 

works  in  many  parts  of  the  town 

We  hear  there  has  also  been  great  re- 
joicings on  the  late  success  of  the  British 
arms  in  most  of  the  neighboring  towns, 
particularly  at  Charlestown,  Salem,  and 
Marblehead,  where  wece  illuminations, 
bonfires,  and  other  demonstrations  of  joy." 
Old  newspapers,  letters,  and  pamphlets 
show  that  "  demonstrations  of  joy  "  were 
far  from  being  confined  to  New-England 
towns.  They  extended  over  the  whole  of 
the  thirteen  colonies,  every  man  in  which 
was  proud  of  belonging  to  a  nation  which 
had  achieved  such  great  things  in  a  war 
that  had  opened  most  gloomily,  as  do 
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most  English  and  American  oonteits. 
The  conquest  of  Canada  had  remored  a 
weight  from  the  colonial  mind  that  had 
preyed  upon  it  for  generations;  and 
though  not  one  man  in  a  hundred,  it  is 
probable,  thought  of  the  vast  conse- 
quences  that  were  to  follow  from  the  vic- 
tories of  Wolfe  and  Amherst,  it  is  certain 
that  those  Tictories  had  greatly  exalted 
the  American  heart ;  and  now  that  they 
were  followed  by  the  conquest  of  Cuba, 
made  at  the  expense  of  a  great  nation 
with  which  England  was  at  peace  when 
Quebec  and  Montreal  had  passed  into 
her  possesBion,  it  is  not  strange  that  our 
ancestors  should  have  become  more  im- 
pressed than  ever  with  the  honor  of  be* 
longing  to  the  British  empire.  They 
were  not  only  loyal,  but  they  were  loyal 
to  a  point  that  resembled  fanaticism.  It 
has  been  s^d  of  them  that  they  were  "  aa 
loyal  to  their  prince  and  as  proud  of  their 
country  as  the  people  of  Kent  or  Yorik- 
shire," —  and  these  words  do  not  exag- 
gerate what  was  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  colonists  in  1762.  England  was 
still  '*  home  "  to  them,  though  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  had  gone  by 
ance  the  first  permanent  Englbh  colony 
was  founded  in  America ;  and  to  the 
feeling  that  belonged  to  the  inhabitants 
of  England  the  colonists  added  that  rev- 
erence which  is  created  for  the  hold- 
ers of  power  by  remoteness  from  their 
presence  and  want  of  familiarity.  Such 
was  the  condition  of  America  a  century 
ago,  but  soon  to  be  changed  through  con- 
di^ct  on  the  part  of  Geoi^  III.,  conduct 
that  amounted  to  a  crime,  and  for  which 
no  defence  can  be  made  but  that  of  in- 
sanity, —  a  defence  but  too  well  founded 
in  this  instance.  The  sense  of  the  colo- 
nists, therefore,,  was  well  expressed  by 
Governor  Bernard,  when,  on  the  23d 
of  September,  he  put  forth  a  proclama- 
tion, at  the  request  of  the  Assembly, 
for  a  Public  Thanksgiving  on  the  7th 
of  October.  Afler  enumerating  various 
causes  for  thankfulness  that  existed,  all  of 
which  relate  to  victories  won  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  world,  His  Excellency  pro* 
•eeds  to  say,  — <*  But  above  all,  with 


hearts  ftiU  of  gratitude  and  amaaemeati 
we  must  contemplate  the  glorious  and  im- 
portant conquest  of  the  Havana;  vrludi, 
considering  the  strength  of  the  place,  the 
resolution  of  the  defendants,  aiul  the  un- 
healthiness  of  the  climate,  seems  to  have 
the  visible  hand  of  Grod  in  it,  and  to  be 
designed  by  His  Providence  to  punish 
the  pride  and  injustice  <^  that  Prince 
who  has  so  unnecessarily  made  himself  a 
party  in  this  war." 

Thus  did  our  fathers  rejoice  over  a 
great  military  success  which  gave  addi- 
tional glory  to  a  country  to  which  they 
were  proud  to  belong.  Nor  were  they 
insensible  to  the  solid  gains  of  that  suc- 
cess, which,  indeed,  they  overrated,  not 
only  because  they  supposed  the  conquer- 
ed territory  would  be  retained  by  the 
conquerors,  but  because  they  believed 
the  immediate  fruits  of  victory  were  far 
greater  than  they  proved  to  be.  In  the 
Boston  ^  Gazette"  of  September  £Oth  it 
is  stated  that  one  of  the  captured  Span- 
ish ships  had  five  million  dollars  on  board, 
that  almost  forty  million  dollars  in  specie 
had  already  been  counted,  and  that  the 
share  of  Lord  Albemarle  would  give  hkn 
an  income  of  twelve  thousand  pounds  per 
annum,  and  Admiral  Pocock  was  to  have 
an  equal  amount. 

In  our  time,  politicians  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  other  men  in  the  matter 
of  spoils.  Such  was  not  the  state  of 
things  one  hundred  years  aga  The  p(^- 
iticians  were  as  well  off  in  those  times  as 
they  are  in  these, — perhaps  they  were 
better  off,  for  things  could  then  be  open- 
ly done  by  civilians,  in  the  way  of  plun- 
dering, that  the  men  of  to-day  have  to  do 
as  secretly  as  good  Chiisttans  say  their 
prayers.  There  were  also  many  lucra- 
tive ofiices  then  in  existence  which  have 
since  disappeared  under  the  labors  of 
those  ec<moraical  reformers  of  whom  Ed- 
mund Burke  was  the  first  in  every  re- 
spect But  in  1762  military  men  had 
'* rights"  which  this  modem  world  has 
ceased  to  regard  as  utterly  as  if  all  sol> 
diers  were  negroes.  One  hundred  years 
ago  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a 
focoessfiil  general  to  win  as  much  gold 
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oa  a  victoriooB  field  as  gloiy*  It  was  iha 
BOBsettiDg  time  of  the  age  of  plunder ; 
and  the  sun  set  very  brilliantly.  Thesolr 
id  gains  of  heroes  were  then  so  great  that 
their  mere  statement  in  figures  affeets  the 
reader's  mind,  and  perverts  his  judgment 
of  their  actions.    Not  quite  twenty  yeais 
earlier,  the  gallant  Anson  made  his  fi^ 
mous  cruise  round  the  world;  and  when 
he  took  the  Idanila  galleon,  he  fi>und  in 
her,  besides  other  booty,  diver  of  the  value 
of  a  million  and  a  hak  of  dollars,  to  de- 
fend which  the  Spaniards  fought  as  men 
generally  fight  for  their  money.    Five 
years  before  Albemarle  took  the  Havana, 
Clive  took,  for  his  own  share  of  Suriy'ah 
Doulah's  personals,  over  a  million  of  dol* 
lare,  fiN)m  the  treasury,  of  Aloorshedabad. 
That  was  the  prize  of  Plaasey.    A  little 
later,  he  accepted  a  present  in  land  that 
must  have  been  worth  over  two  million 
of  dollars,  as  the  annual  income  it  yields 
ed  was  twentynseven  thousand  pounds,  or 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
dollars.    Other  British  proconsuls  were 
also  fbrtimate  in  India.    The  same  year 
that  saw  the  English  flag  flying  over  so 
mnch  of  Cuba  saw  another  English  force^ 
commanded  by  Sir  William  Draper,  re- 
duce the  Philippine  Islands,  taking  pos- 
session of  the  whole  group  by  virtue  of  a 
capitulation.    The  naval  force  that  ac- 
companied Draper  captured  the  Acapnl- 
co  galleon,  which  had  acaigo  of  the  value 
of  three  million  dollars.   The  English  at- 
tacked Manila  without  the  Spanish  gar- 
xdson's  having  had  any  official  notification 
of  the  existence  of  hostilities.    The  town 
was  defended  by  the  Archbbhop,  who 
behaved  with  bravery,  and  showed  con- 
siderable skill  in  war;  but  after  some 
days'  fighting  the  English  got  into  the 
town  by  storming  it,  and  then  gave  it  up 
to  the  rough  mercies  of  a  hardened  sol- 
diery, some  of  whom  were  Sepoys,  a  de- 
scription of  warriors  d  whom  the  English 
now  ask  us  to  believe  all  that  is  abominft- 
ble.  Manila  was  most  savagely  treated  by 
heathen  soldiers  led  by  Christian  chiefs, 
a  fact  to  be  commended  to  the  ccmsider- 
atton  of  those  humane  Englishmen  who 
ean  with  difficulty  breathe  while  read- 


ing Gieneral  Butler's  arrangement  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  in  New  Orleans. 
The  Archbishop  and  some  of  the  officers 
got  into  the  citadel,  and  there  they  nego- 
tiated a  capitulation.     They  agreed  to 
ransom  their  property  by  paying  down 
two  million  dollars,  and  by  drawing  bills 
for  a  like  sum  upon  the  Spanish  treasu- 
ry, which  bUls  Draper  was  green  enough 
to  accept.     The  Spanish  Government 
refused  to  pay  the  bills  when  they  had 
matured,  and  though  Draper  entreat- 
ed the  English  Ministers  to  interpose  in 
behalf  of  himself,  and  his  comrades,  no 
interposition  could  he  induce  them  to 
make.    When  Sir  William  was  so  un- 
wise as  to  run  a  course  of  pointed  pens 
with  "  Junius,"  that  finee  lancer,  who  up- 
set men  of  all  degrees  as  eanly  as  Sir 
Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe  unhorsed  the  knights* 
challengers  in  the  lists  at  Ashby,  brought 
up  the  Manila  business,  and,  with  his 
usual  hardihood,  charged  his  antagoniflt 
with  having  most  dishonorably  ^ven  up 
the  ransom,  and  with  having  sold  his 
comrades.     Sir  WilHam,  who  had  vol*- 
unteered  in  defence  of  his  finend,  Lord 
Granby,  (the  same  gentleman  who  used 
to  figure  on  sign-boards,  and  whose  name 
was  then  as  much  in  English  mouths  as 
General  Meade's  is  on  American  tongues 
to-day,)  soon  had  to  fight  in  his  own  de- 
fence, and  he  made  a  very  poor  figure 
in  the  contest     In  a  letter  fitmi  Cli^ 
ton,  to  the  printer  of  the  *'  Public  Ad- 
vertiser," he  wrote,  —  *'  I  here  most  sol- 
emnly declare,  that  I  never  received  ei- 
ther fixun  the  East  India  Company,  or 
£rom  the  Spaniards,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, any  present  or  gratification  or  any 
circumstance  of  emolument  whatsoever, 
to  the  amount  of  five  shillings,  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  expedition,  or 
afterwards,  my  legal  prize-money  ex- 
cepted.   The  Spaniards  know  that  I  re- 
fused the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  pounds 
offered  me  by  the  Archbishop,  to  miti- 
gate the  terms  of  the  ransom,  and  to  re- 
duce it  to  half  a  million,  instead  of  a 
whole  one;  so  that,  had  I  been  disposed 
to  have  bafdy  sold  the  partners  of  my 
victory,  Avarice  herself  could  not  have 
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wished  fi>r  a  richer  opportunity."  Sir 
William's  language  is  Taluable,  as  show- 
ing what  sort  of  prizes  were  then  in  the 
wheel  of  Fortune,  with  military  men  only 
to  take  tickets.  More  than  one  British 
house  of  high  consideration  owes  its  afflu- 
ence to  the  good  luck  of  some  ancestor 
in  the  noble  art  of  pillage.  Yet  how  of- 
ten do  we  come  across,  in  English  books, 
denunciations  of  the  deeds  of  plunder 
done  by  the  French  in  Spain  and  Port^ 
ngal  I  Shall  we  ever  hear  the  last  of 
Mar^chal  Soult's  Murillos  ?  It  was  but 
yesterday  that  the  Eoh-i-Noor  was  stolen 
by  the  English,  and  added  to  the  crown- 
jewels  of  Great  Britain ;  and  it  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1851, 
where  it  must  have  been  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  the  skill  of  the  Chevaliers  d^ln" 
dustrie.  Why  it  should  be  lawful  and 
honorable  to  seize  diamonds,  and  unlaw- 
ful and  improper  to  seize  pictures,  we 
cannot  say ;  but  Mr.  Stirling,  in  his  **An- 
nals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain,"  says,  '*  Soult 
at  Seville,  and  Sebastiani  at  Granada, 
collected  with  unerring  tasto  and  unex- 
ampled rapacity,  and,  having  thus  sig- 
nalized themselves  as  robbers  in  war,  be- 
came no  less  eminent  as  picture-dealers 
in  peace."  Was  it  more  immoral  in 
Marechal  le  Due  de  Dalmatie  to  take 
Murillos  than  it  was  in  Field -Marshal 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  take  the  lead 
in  cutting  the  Eoh-i-Noor,  the  pictures  as 
well  as  the  diamond  being  spoil  of  war  ? 
There  is  something  eminently  absurd  in 
English  morality,  when  Englishmen  seek 
to  lay  down  rules  for  the  governance  of 
the  world.  It  amounts  to  this :  that  they 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  plunder  everybody, 
but  that  all  other  men  shall  stay  their 
hands,  no  matter  how  great  may  be  the 
temptation  to  help  themselves  to  their 
enemies*  goods. 

The  conquerors  of  the  Havana  had 
no  scruples  on  the  subject  of  plunder. 
They  obtained,  in  treasure  and  other 
property,  about  fourteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars, —  a  great  sum,  though  not  a  third 
part  so  large  as  had  been  assigned  them 
by  the  newspapers.  Not  content  with 
'this,  they  sought  to  get  a  donation  from 


the  citizens,  to  the  amount  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  doUars ;  but  the  attempt 
failed,  and  was  not  persisted  in,  when  it 
was  found  that  the  Spaniards  were  utter- 
ly averse  to  giving  on  compulsion.  A  de- 
mand was  made,  through  Colonel  Cleve- 
land, who  commanded  the  artillery,  "  on 
the  Bishop  and  the  clergy,  requiring  an 
account  of  the  bells  of  the  churches,  con- 
vents, and  monasteries  of  the  Havana 
and  the  other  towns  in  the  district,  as 
well  as  of  the  inffenias  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  of  all  such  metal  as  is  used  in 
the  making  of  bells,  in  order  that  the 
value  might  be  adjusted,  and  the  amount 
paid,  according,  as  he  asserted,  to  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war,  when  a  city 
after  a  siege  has  surrendered  by  capitu- 
lation." The  astonished  Bishop  wrote  to 
Lord  Albemarle,  and  had  the  satis&ctioQ 
of  learning  from  that  eminent  authority, 
that,  <*  when  a  city  was  besieged  and  tak-  . 
en,  the  oonmiander  of  the  artillery  re- 
ceives a  gratification,  and  that  Colonel 
Cleveland  had  made  the  demand  with  his 
Lordship's  concurrence."  This  mode  of 
kissing  the  rod  was  not  at  all  to  the  taste 
of  the  worthy  prelate,  excellent  Christian 
though  he  was.  It  was  bad  enough  to 
give  "  a  gratification  "  to  an  enemy  be- 
cause he  had  pounded  them  with  balls 
until  they  had  been  forced  to  surrender ; 
but  it  was  an  aggravation  of  the  original 
evil  to  have  to  redeem  "blessed  bells" 
from  the  heretics  who  had  come  four  thou- 
sand miles  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the 
Spanish  Indies.  But  negotiation  was  un- 
avoidable. What  would  the  Colonel  take, 
and  close  the  transaction  ?  The  Colonel 
said  he  would  take  such  a  sum  as  the 
captured  churches  could  reasonably  con- 
tribute to  his  purse.  He  was  offered  one 
thousand  dollars ;  but  that  he  treated  as 
a  mistake,  and  to  assist  the  reverend  and 
venerable  negotiators  to  a  conclusion,  he 
named  thirty  thousand  dollars.  To  this 
they  objected,  and  appealed  to  Lord  Albe- 
marle against  the  demand  of  his  officer. 
His  Lordship,  with  his  pockets  crammed 
with  Spanish  gold,  was  disposed  to  act 
handsomely  in  this  instance,  and  cut  down- 
the  Coloned's  bill  to  ten  thousand  doUara* 
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Bat  even  tlua  sum  the  clergy  profeflBed 
themaelvea  utterly  unable  to  pay.  Ac- 
cording to  their  own  showing,  they  were 
genuine  mioceflsors  of  the  Apostles,  being 
without  a  penny  in  their  purses.  They 
began  to  beg  for  lud ;  but,  either  because 
the  Spaniards  were  sulky  with  the  Saints 
ibr  having  allowed  the  heretics  to  suc- 
ceed, or  that  they  did  not  wish  to  attract 
the  attention  of  those  heretics  to  their 
property,  the  begging  business  did  not 
pay.  Only  one  hundred  and  three  dol- 
lars could  be  collected.  This  failure  was 
made  known  to  Lord  Albemarle,  but  he 
kept  a  profound  silence,  sending  no  reply 
to  the  clerg3r's  plaintiye  ccmmiunication. 
They,  however,  had  not  long  to  wait  for 
an  answer.  Colonel  Cleveland  waited 
upon  them  again,  and  said,  that,  as  the 
cadi  was  not  forthcoming,  he  should  con- 
tent himself  with  taking  the  bells,  all  of 
which  must  be  taken  down,  and  delivered 
to  lum  on  the  4th  of  September.  After 
this  there  was  no  further  room  for  nego- 
tiation with  a  gentleman  who  command- 
ed great  guns.  The  Bishop  handed  over 
the  ten  thousand  doUars,  and  the  Colonel 
departed  from  his  presence.  The  bells 
remained  in  their  proper  places,  and 
some  of  them,  no  doubt,  remain  there 
to  this  day,  the  bell  being  long-lived,  and 
making  sweet  mumc  yean  after  Albe- 
marle, Cleveland,  and  the  rest  of  the 
spoilmen  have  gone  to  their  account 

Lord  Albemarle  had  a  correspondence 
with  the  Bishop  respecting  the  use  of  one 
of  the  churches  as  a  place  of  Protestant 
worship,  and  laid  down  the  cannon  law 
so  strongly  and  clearly,  that  the  prelate, 
after  making  such  resistance  as  circum- 
stances admitted  of,  —  and  he  would  not 
have  been  a  good  Catholic,  if  he  had  done 
less, — told  him  to  take  whicheyer  church 
he  chose ;  and  he  took  that  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans. His  Lordship,  however,  was 
much  more  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
Mammon  than  to  the  worship  of  God, 
and,  accordingly,  on  the  19th  of  Oc- 
tober, he  wrote  to  the  Bishop  concern- 
ing the  donation -dodge,  in  the  follow- 
ing polite  and  peremptory  terms  :  -^ 
^  Most  Illustrious  Sir,  I  am  sony  to  be 


under  the  necessity  of  writing  to  your 
Lordship  what  ought  to  have  been  thought 
of  some  da3rs  ago,  namely,  a  donation  from 
the  Church  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  victorious  army.  The  least  that 
your  Lordship  can  offer  will  be  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  I  wish  to  live  in 
peace  with  your  Lordship  and  with  the 
Church,  as  I  hare  shown  in  all  that  has 
hitherto  occurred,  and  I  hope  that  your 
Lordship  will  not  give  me  reason  to  al- 
ter my  intentions.  I  kiss  your  Lord- 
ship's hand.  Your  humble  servant,  Albe- 
maoie*"  The  Bishop,  though  a  clever  and 
dear-nghted  man,  could  not  see  this  mat- 
ter in  the  light  in  which  Lord  Albemarle 
looked  upon  it.  He  thought  the  demand 
a  violation  of  the  terms  of  surrender ; 
and  he  sought  the  mediation  of  Admiral 
Pocock,  bat  without  strengthening  his  po- 
sition. To  a  demand  for  the  list  of  ben- 
efices, coupled  with  the  declaration  that 
non-compliance  would  lead  to  the  Bish- 
op's being  proclaimed  a  violator  of  the 
treaty,  the  prelate  replied,  that  he  would 
refer  the  matter,  and  some  others,  to  the 
courts  of  Spmn  and  England.  Upon  this 
the  British  General  lost  all  patience,  and 
issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  <*  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Bishop  was  seditious ; 
that  he  had  forgotten  that  he  was  now  a 
subject  of  Great  Britain ;  and  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  he  should  be  expel- 
led fit>m  the  island,  and  sent  to  Florida 
in  one  of  the  British  ships  of  war,  in 
order  that  public  tranquillity  might  be 
maintuned,  and  that  good  correspond- 
ence and  harmony  might  continue  be- 
tween the  new  and  the  old  subjects  of 
the  King,  which  the  conduct  of  the  Bish- 
op had  visibly  interrupted."  The  whole 
(^this  business  presents  the  English  com- 
mander in  a  most  contemptible  light.  Not 
content  with  the  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars  which  he  had  already  pocketed, 
as  his  share  of  the  spoil,  he  assumed  the 
part  of  Bun  Beggar  toward  the  Bishop, 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  extort  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  more  from  the 
Church,  for  his  own  personal  benefit,  for 
the  *'  donation "  was  not  to  go  into  the 
common  stock;  and  when  his  threats 
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fidled,  lie  turned  tyrant  afc  the  expense 
of  a  venerable  offieer  of  the  meet  ancient 
of  Christian  churches.  What  an  oatcry 
wcjuld  be  raised  in  England,  if  an  Arner* 
ican  oomlnander  were  to  make  a  similar 
display  of  avarice  and  cruelty  I 

The  manner  in  which  the  spoil  was  di« 
vided  among  the  conquerors  caused  much 
ill-feefing,  and  not  unnaturally.  Lord 
Albemarle  took  to  himself  £122,697  10«. 
6flf.,  and  an  equal  amount  was  bestowed 
upon  Admiral  Pooock.  Lientenant-Gen* 
eral  Elliot  and  Commodore  Keppel  had 
£24,6^9  10s.  Id,  each.  To  a  major-gen* 
eral  was  given  £6,816  10s.  6^.,  and  to 
a  brigadier -general  £1,947  lis.  Id.  A 
captain  in  the  navy  had  £1,600  10s.  lOd., 
and  an  army-captain,  £184  4s.  7^.  And 
so  the  sums  went  on  decreasing,  until 
there  were  paid  to  the  private  soldier,  £4 
lf«  S^.,  and  to  the  ordinary  seaman  £8 
14s.  did.  The  profit  as  well  as  the  hon- 
or of  the  expedition  all  went  to  the  lead- 
ers. What  made  the  matter  worse  was, 
that  the  distribution  was  made  in  viola- 
tion of  rules,  which  were  not  formed  to  fyr 
roe  ^  the  common  file,"  bat  which  would 
have  done  them  more  justice  than  they 
received  at  the  hands  of  Pocock  and 
Albemarle.  After  all,  no  worse  was  done 
than  what  we  see  daily  happen  in  the 
world,  and  the  distribution  appears  to  be 
a  practical  satire  on  the  ordinary  course 
of  hmnan  life. 

Lord  Albemarle  was  severely  censm^ 
i&  England  for  his  manner  of  assailing 
the  Havana,  it  being  held  that  he  should 
have  attacked  the  town,  which  was  in  an 
almost  defenceless  condition,  whereaa  the 
Mofro  was  strong,  and  made  a  good  de- 
fence, which  might  have  led  to  the  failure 
of  the  expedition,  and  would  have  done 
so  but  for  the  circumstance  that  no  hur- 
ricane happened.  But  the  general  pub- 
lic was  satisfied  with  the  victory,  and  did 
not  trouble  itself  much  about  the  manner 
in  which  it  had  been  gained.  It  was  right 
Had  Greneral  McClellan  taken  Richmond, 
how  many  of  us  would  have  listened  to 
the  military  critics  who  should  have  been 
so  kind  as  to  show  us  how  he  ought  to 
have  taken  it  ?    Judging  from  some  ob- 


servations in  Horace  Walpde's  *^  Corre- 
spondence," the  English,  though  snrfoit- 
ed  with  victory,  were  muoh  pleased  with 
their  Cuban  conquest  Sur  Joseph  Yorke, 
writing  on  the  9th  of  October,  ten  days 
after  the  news  had  reached  England, 
says,— <' All  the  world  is  struck  with  the 
noble  capture  of  the  Havana,  which  fell 
into  our  hands  on  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
birthday,  as  a  just  punishment  upon  the 
Spaniards  for  their  unjust  quarrel  with 
us,  and  for  the  supposed  difficulties  they 
have  raised  in  the  negotiations  for  peace." 
Those  n^iotiations  had  been  opvdj  com- 
menced in  less  than  a  month  after  the 
&11  of  the  Havana,  and  some  weeks  be- 
fore news  of  that  briUiant  event  had 
reached  £unq)e.  The  terms  of  the  tareai^ 
of  peace  were  speedily  setded,  one  of  the 
stipulations  being,  that  Spain  should  pre- 
serve her  old  limits;  and,  "moreover," 
says  Earl  Stanhope,  "  it  was  agreed  that 
any  conquests  that  might  meanwhile  have 
been  made  by  any  of  the  parties  in  any 
quarter  of  the  globe,  but  which  were  not 
yet  known,  (words  comprising  at  that  pe- 
riod of  the  negotiadon  both  the  Havana 
and  the  Philippines,)  should  be  restored 
without  compensation."  Had  the  prelim- 
inary articles  been  signed  at  once,  the 
Spaniards  would  have  recovered  all  they 
had  lost  in  Cuba,  without  further  trouble 
or  cost;  but  their  negotiator,  the  cele- 
brated Grimaldi,  was  so  confident  that 
the  invaders  of  Cuba  would  be  beaten, 
that  he  played  the  waiting  game,  and 
was  beaten  himself.  When  intelligence 
of  English  success  arrived  at  Paris,  where  ' 
the  treaty  was  making,  Grimaldi  was  sud- 
denly found  as  ready  to  sign  as  former- 
ly he  had  been  backward ;  but  now  the 
English  negotiator,  the  Duke  of  Bedfisrd, 
became  backward  in  his  turn,  as  repre- 
senting the  unwillingness  of  his  Grovem- 
ment  to  give  up  the  Havana  without  an 
equivalent.  Lord  Bute  would  have  giv- 
en up  the  conquest  without  a  word  said, 
but  idl  his  colleagues  were  not  so  blind  to 
the  advantages  which  that  conquest  had 
placed  at  the  command  of  England;  and 
finally  it  was  agreed  that  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  should  demand  the  cession  of 
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Florida  or  Porto  Rico  as  the  price  of  the 
lestoratioii  of  that  portion  of  Cuba  which 
was  in  English  hands.  The  Spaniards 
gladlj  complied  with  the  British  demand, 
and  gave  Florida  in  exchange  for  Cuba. 
At  one  time  it  was  supposed  that'  the  tio- 
tory  of  Albemarle  and  Pooock  would  lead 
to  the  continuance  of  the  war.  Horace 
Walpole  wrote  to  his  friend  Conway  that 
the  Havana  was  more  likely  to.  break  off 
the  peace  than  to  adranoe  it,  and  that 
the  English  were  not  in  a  hnmor  to  giTO 
up  the  world,  but  were  much  more  dis- 
posed to  conquer  the  rest  of  it.  He  add- 
ed, ''We  shall  have  some  cannonading 
here,  I  believe,  if  we  sign  the  peace." 
But  the  Sling  and  the  Premier  were 
peace-at-any-price  men,  and  the  way  to 
their  purpose  was  smoothed  completely ; 
yet  Lord  Bute  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, on  the  24th  of  October,  "  Such  is 
the  change  made  here  by  the  conquest 
of  the  Havana,  that  I  solemnly  declare, 
I  don't  meet  with  one  man,  let  his  attach- 
ment be  never  so  strong  to  the  service 
of  the  King,  his  wishes  for  peace  never 
so  great,  that  does  not  positively  affirm, 
this  rich  acquisition  must  not  be  ceded 
without  satisiaction  in  the  fishery,  and 
some  material  compensation :  this  is  so 
much  the  opinion  of  all  the  King's  ser- 
vants, that  the  greatest  care  has  been 
taken  to  soften  every  expression,"  etc. 
In  July,  1768,  the  English  restored  their 
acquisitions  in  Cuba  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  their  soldiers  returned  to  Europe. 

In  a  few  years  it  was  seen  that  the 
Bute  arrangement,  so  far  as  concerned 
the  Havana,  was,  for  England,  thorough- 
ly a  Glaucian  bargain.  She  had  obtain- 
ed Florida,  which  was  ci  no  worth  to  her, 
and  she  had  given  up  the  Havana,  which 
might  have  been  made  one  of  her  most 
useful  aequisitious.  That  place  became 
the  chief  American  port  of  the  great  alE- 
ance  that  was  finrmed  agasnst  England 
after  she  had  become  committed  to  war 
with  the  new  United  States.  Great  fleets 
and  armies  were  there  assembled,  which 
41d  the  English  milch  mischief^    Florida 


was  reconquered  by  an  expedition  from 
the  Havana,  and  another  expedition  was 
successful  in  an  attack  on  Nassau ;  and 
Jamaica  was  threatened.  Had  England 
■ot  given  up  the  place  to  the  Spaniards, 
not  only  would  Uiese  things  have  been 
impossible,  but  she  might  have  employed 
it  with  effect  in  her  own  military  opera- 
tions, and  have  maintained  her  ascenden- 
cy in  tiie  WesUIndian  seas.  Or,  if  she 
had  preferred  that  course,  she  might  have 
made  it  the  price  of  Spain's  neutraliiy 
during  the  ibnerican  War,  returning  it 
to  her  on  condition  that  she  should  not 
assist  the  United  States ;  and  as  the  Fam- 
ily Compact  then  existed  in  all  its  force, 
Spain's  influence  might  have  been  found 
sufficientiy  powerful  to  prevent  France 
frcHu  giving  that  assistance. to  our  fathers 
which  undoubtedly  secured  their  inde- 
pendence. AU  subsequent  history  has 
been  deeply  colored  by  the  surrender  of 
the  Havana  in  1 768.  But  for  that,  Wash- 
ington and  his  associates  might  have  fliil- 
ed.  But  for  that,  the  French  Revolution 
might  have  been  postponed,  as  that  Revo- 
lution was  precipitated  through  the  exist- 
ence of  financial  difficulties  which  were 
largely  owing  to  the  part  France  took  in 
the  war  that  ended  in  the  establishment 
of  our  nationality.  But  for  that,  England 
might  have  secured  and  consolidated  her 
American  dominion,  and  the  House  of 
Hanover  at  this  moment  have  been  rul- 
ing over  the  present  United  States  and 
Confederate  States.  George  HI.  and 
hard  Bute  could  not  foresee  any  of  these 
things,  and  they  cannot  be  censured  be- 
cause they  were  blind  to  what  was  invis- 
ible to  all  men ;  but  their  reckless  deare 
for  peace  led  them  to  regret  the  success- 
es of  the  English  arms,  and  they  were 
ready  to  make  any  sacrifices  that  could 
be  named,  not  because  they  loved  peace 
lor  itself  but  because,  while  the  war 
should  last,  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
the  monarch  to  follow  his  motho^s  advice 
to  <^ be  a  king"  in  &ct  as  well  as  in 
name,  •—  advice  that  was  destined  to  oost 
the  King  mudi,  and  his  reahn  far  morew 
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EQUINOCTIAL. 

Thb  Sun  of  Life  has  croBBed  the  line : 
The  sununer-Bhine  of  lengthened  light 

Faded  and  failed,  —  till,  where  I  stand, 
'T  is  equal  Day  and  equal  l^ht. 

One  after  one,  as  dwindling  hours, 
Youth's  glowing  hopes  hare  dropped  away, 

And  soon  may  barely  leave  the  gleam 
That  coldly  scores  a  winter's  day. 

I  am  not  young,  I  am  not  old ; 

The  flash  of  mom,  the  sunset  calm, 
Paling,  and  deepening,  each  to  each, 

Meet  midway  with  a  solemn  charm. 

One  side  I  see  the  summer  fields 
Not  yet  disrobed  of  all  their  green ; 

While  westerly,  along  the  hills. 
Flame  the  first  tints  of  fixisty  sheen. 

Ah,  middle-point,  where  doud  and  storm 
Make  battle-ground  of  this  my  life  1 

Where,  even-matched,  the  Night  and  Day 
Wage  round  me  their  September  strife  1 

I  bow  me  to  the  threatening  gale : 

I  know,  when  that  is  overpast, 
Among  the  peaceful  harvestrdays. 

An  Indian-Summer  comes  at  last ! 


THE  LEGEND  OF  MONTE   DEL  DIABLO. 

Thb  cautious  reader  vnU  detect  a  lack  thorities.  It  is  but  just  to  state,  how- 
of  authenticity  in  the  following  pages,  ever,  that,  though  this  particular  stoiy 
I  am  not  a  cautious  reader  myaelif,  yet  lacks  corrdborataon,  in  ransacking  the 
I  confess  with  some  concern  to  the  ab>  Spanish  archives  of  Upper  California  I 
sence  of  much  documentary  evidence  in  have  met  with  many  more  surprising  and 
support  of  the  singular  incident  I  am  incredible  stories,  attested  and  support- 
about  to  relate.  Disjointed  memoranda,  ed  to  a  degree  that  would  have  placed 
the  proceedings  of  ayuniamierUoi  and  this  legend  beyond  a  cavil  or  doubt, 
early  departmental  juntas^  with  other  I  have,  also,  never  lost  futh  in  the  le* 
records  <^  a  primitive  and  superstitious  gend  myself,  and  in  so  doing  have  pro^ 
people,  have  been  my  inadequate  au-  ited  much  firom  the  examples  of  diveis 
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grant-clatmantB,  who  haye  often  joetled 
me  in  their  more  practical  researches, 
and  who  hare  my  sincere  sympathy  at 
the  skepticism  of  a  modem  hard-headed 
and  practical  world. 

For  many  years  after  Father  Junipero 
8erro  first  rang  his  bell  in  the  wilderness 
of  Upper  California,  the  spirit  which  anir- 
mated  that  ad^entorous  priest  did  not 
-jrane.  The  converdon  of  the  heathen 
went  on  rapidly  in  the  establishment  of 
Missions  tbroughout  the  land.  So  sed- 
ulously did  the  good  Fathers  set  about 
their  work,  that  around  their  isolated 
chapels  there  presently  arose  adobe  huts, 
whose  mud-plastered  and  savage  tenants 
partook  regularly  of  the  provisions,  and 
occasionally  of  the  Sacrament,  of  their 
pious  hosts.  Nay,  so  great  was  their 
progress,  that  one  zealous  Padre  is  re- 
ported to  have  administered  the  Lord's 
Stnpper  one  Sabbath  morning  to  ^  over 
three  hundred  heathen  Salvages."  It 
was  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  Enemy 
of  Souls,  being  greatly  incensed  thereat, 
and  alarmed  at  his  decreasing  populari- 
ty, should  have  grievously  tempted  and 
embarrassed  these  Holy  Fathers,  as  we 
shall  presently  see. 

Yet  they  were  happy,  peaceful  days 
for  CaUfbmia.  The  vagrant  keels  of 
prying  Commerce  had  not,  as  yet,  ruffled 
the  lordly  gravity  of  her  bays.  No  torn 
and  ragged  gulch  betrayed  the  suspicion 
of  golden  treasure.  The  wild  oats  droop- 
ed idly  in  the  morning  heat,  or  wrestled 
with  the  afternoon  breezes.  Deer  and 
antelope  dotted  the  plain.  The  water- 
courses brawled  in  their  familiar  chan- 
nels, nor  dreamed  of  ever  shifting  theb 
regular  tide.  The  wonders  of  the  Yo- 
S^nite  and  Calaveras  were  as  yet  unre- 
corded. The  Holy  Fathers  noted  little 
of  the  landscape  beyond  the  barbaric 
prodigality  with  which  the  quick  soil 
repaid  the  sowing.  A  new  conversion, 
the  advent  of  a  SainVs  day,  or  the  bap- 
tism of  an  Indian  baby,  was  at  once  the 
dmmide  and  marvel  of  their  day. 

At  this  blissful  epoch,  there  Uved,  at 
the  Mission  of  San  PaUo,  Father  Jostf 


Antonio  Haro,  a  worthy  brother  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  He  was  of  tall  and 
cadaverous  aspect  A  somewhat  roman- 
tic history  had  given  a  poetic  interest  to 
his  lugubrious  visage.  While  a  youth,  pur* 
suing  his  studies  at  famous  Salamanca, 
he  had  become  enamored  of  the  channs 
of  Doiia  Cabmen  de  Torrencevara,  as  that 
lady  passed  to  her  matutinal  devotions. 
Untoward  circumstances,  hastened,  per- 
haps, by  a  wealthier  suitor,  brought  this 
amour  to  a  disastrous  issue ;  and  Father 
Joed  entered  a  monastery,  taking  upon 
himself  the  vows  of  celibacy.  It  was 
here  that  his  natural  fervor  and  poetic 
enthusiasm  conceived  expression  as  a 
missionary.  A  longing  to  convert  the 
uncivilized  heathen  succeeded  his  frivo- 
lous earthly  passion,  and  a  desire  to  ex- 
I^re  and  develop  unknown  fastnesses 
continually  possessed  him.  In  his  flash- 
ing eye  and  sombre  exterior  was  de- 
tected a  angular  commingling  of  the  dis- 
creet Las  Cases  and  the  impetuous 
Balboa. 

Fired  by  this  pious  zeal.  Father  Jos^ 
went  forward  in  the  van  of  Christian 
pioneers.  On  reaching  Mexico,  he  ob- 
tained authority  to  establish  the  Mis- 
sion of  San  Pablo.  Like  the  good  Juni- 
pero, accompanied  only  by  an  acolyth 
and  muleteer,  he  unsaddled  his  mules 
in  a  dusky  cajion,  and  rang  his  bell  in 
the  wilderness.  The  savages — a  peace- 
ful, inoffensive,  and  inferior  race  —  pres- 
ently flocked  around  him.  The  near- 
est military  post  was  far  away,  which  con- 
tributed much  to  the  security  of  these 
pious  pilgrims,  who  found  their  open 
trustfulness  and  amiability  better  fitted 
to  repress  hostility  than  the  presence  of 
an  armed,  suspicious,  and  brawling  sol- 
diery. So  the. good  Father  Job4  said 
matins  and  prime,  mass  and  vespers,  in 
the  heart  of  Sin  and  Heathenism,  tak- 
ing no  heed  to  himself,  but  looking  on- 
ly to  the  welfare  of  the  Holy  Church. 
Conversions  soon  followed,  and,  on  the 
7th  of  July,  1760,  the  first  Indian  baby 
was  baptized,  —  an  event  which,  as  Fa- 
ther Josd  piously  records,  "  exceeds  the 
richnesse  of  gold  or  precious  jewels  or 
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the  chancing  upon  the  Ophir  of  Solo- 
mon.'* I  qnote  this  incident  as  beet  sait- 
ed  to  show  the  tngenuous  Mending  of  po- 
etry and  piety  which  distinguiBhed  Fa- 
ther Jos^s  record. 

The  Miaeion  of  San  Pablo  progressed 
and  prospered  until  the  pions  founder 
thereof,  like  the  infidel  Alexander,  might 
have  wept  that  there  were  no  more 
heathen  worlds  to  eonquor*  Bnt  his 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  spirit  could  not 
long  brock  an  idleness  that  seemed  be- 
gotten of  sin ;  and  one  pleasant  August 
morning,  in  the  3rear  of  grace  1 770,  Far 
ther  JoB^  issued  irom  the  outer  court  of 
iikB  Mission  building,  equipped  to  explore 
the  field  fisr  new  missionary  labors. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  quiet  grav- 
ity  and  unpretentiousnees  of  the  little 
cavalcade.  First  rode  a  stout  muleteer, 
leading  a  pack-mule  laden  with  the  pro- 
Tisions  of  the  party,  together  with  a  fi»w 
cheap  crucifixes  and  hawks'  bells.  After 
him  came  the  devout  Padre  Jos^,  bearing 
his  breviary  and  cross,  with  a  black  sera- 
pa  thrown  around  his  shoulders ;  while  on 
either  side  trotted  a  dusky  convert,  anx« 
ious  to  show  a  proper  sense  of  their  re- 
generation by  acting  as  guides  into  the 
wilds  of  their  heathen  brethren.  Their 
new  condition  was  agreeably  shown  by 
^e  absence  of  the  usual  mud-plaster, 
which  in  their  unconverted  state  they 
assumed  to  keep  away  vermin  and  cold. 
The  morning  was  bright  and  propitious. 
Before,  their  departure,  mass  had  been 
said  in  the  chapel,  and  the  protection 
of  St  Ignatius  invoked  against  all  con- 
tingent evils,  but  especially  against  bears, 
which,  like  the  fiery  dragons  of  old, 
seemed  to  cherish  an  unconquerable  hos- 
tility to  the  Holy  Church. 

As  they  wound  through  the  eafUmj 
oharming  Urds  disported  upon  boughs 
and  sprays,  and  sober  quails  piped  from 
the  alders;  the  willowy  water -courses 
gave  a  musical  utterance,  and  the  long 
grass  whispered  on  the  hill-nde.  On 
entering  the  deeper  defiles,  above  them 
towered  dark  green  masses  of  pine^  and 
occasionally  the  madrofio  shook  its  bright 
■eariet  berries.    As  they  toiled  up  many 


a  steep  ascent,  Fatiier  Jos^  somedmci 
picked  up  firagments  of  scoria,  which 
spake  to  his  imagination  of  direful  tgI- 
canoes  and  impencting  eardiquakes.  To 
the  less  scientific  mind  of  the  muletetf 
Ignacio  they  had  even  a  more  terrifying 
significance ;  and  he  once  or  twice  snuff- 
ed the  air  suspiciously,  and  declared  that 
it  smelt  of  sulphur.  So  the  first  day  of 
their  journey  wore  away,  and  at  night 
they  encamped  without  having  met  a  sin- 
gle heathen  face. 

It  was  on  this  night  that  the  Enemy 
of  Souls  appeared  to  Ignacio  in  an  ap- 
palling form^  He  had  retired  to  a  se- 
cluded part  of  the  camp,  and  had  sunk 
upon  his  knees  in  prayeHul  meditatioDy 
when  he  looked  up  and  perceived  the 
Arch-Fiend  in  the  likeness  of  a  mon- 
strous bear.  The  Evil  One  was  seated 
on  his  hind  legs  immediately  before  him, 
with  his  fore  paws  jdned  together  just 
below  his  black  mussle.  Wisely  con- 
ceiving this  remarkable  attitude  to  be  in 
mockery  and  derioon  of  his  devotions, 
the  worthy  muleteer  was  transported 
with  fbiy.  Seizing  an  arquebuse,  he  in- 
stancy closed  his  eyes  and  fired.  When 
he  had  recovered  firom  the  effeets  of  the 
terrible  discharge,  the  apparition  had  die* 
appeared.  Father  Jos^,  awakened  by 
the  report,  reached  the  spot  only  in  time 
to  chide  the  muleteer  for  wasting  pow* 
der  and  ball  in  a  contest  with  one  whom 
a  single  ave  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  utterly  discomfit.  What  further  re- 
liance he  placed  on  Ignacio's  story  is 
not  known;  but,  in  oonunemoration  of 
a  worthy  Califomian  custom,  the  place 
was  called  La  Cafiada  de  la  Tentaeion 
del  Pio  MfUetero,  or  '^The  G»en  of  the 
Temptadon  of  the  Pious  Muleteer,"  a 
name  which  it  retains  to  this  day. 

The  next  morning,  the  party,  issu- 
ing fWmi  a  naiTow  goi^,  came  upon 
a  long  valley,  sear  and  burnt  with  the 
shadeless  heat  Its  lower  extremity  was 
lost  in  a  fading  line  of  low  hills,  which, 
gathering  might  and  volume  toward  the 
upper  end  of  the  valley,  upheaved  a 
stupendous  bulwaric  against  the  breezy 
North.    The  peak  of  this  awful  spar  w« 
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just  touched  by  a  fleecy  cloud  that  shift* 
ed  to  and  fro  like  a  banneret.  Father 
Joe^  gaaed  with  mingled  awe  and  admi* 
ration.  By  a  aingalar  coincidence,  the 
muleteer  Ignacio  uttered  the  limple  ejao* 
nladon,  '' Diablo  i" 

As  they  penetrated  the  ralley,  they 
toon  began  to  mias  the  agreeable  life  and 
companionable  edioee  of  the  ean&n  they 
had  quitted.  Huge  fitsures  in  the  parch- 
ed  soil  seemed  to  gape  as  with  thirsty, 
mouths.  A  few  squirrels  darted  from  the 
earth,  and  disappeared  as  mysteriously 
belbre  the  jinglmg  mules.  A  gray  wolf 
trotted  leisurely  along  just  ahead.  But 
whichever  way  Father  Jos^  turned,  the 
mouotain  always  asserted  itself  and  ar« 
rested  his  wandering  eye.  Out  of  the 
dry  and  arid  ralley,  it  seemed  to  spring 
into  cooler  and  bracing  life.  Deep  cay- 
emons  shadows  dwelt  along  its  base; 
rocky  ftstnesses  appeared  midway  of  its 
•leTation ;  and  on  either  side  huge  black 
hills  diverged  like  massy  roots  from  a 
central  trunk.  His  lively  fimcy  pictured 
these  hills  peopled  with  a  mijestie  and 
intelligent  race  of  savages ;  and  looking 
into  futurity,  he  already  saw  a  monstrous 
cross  crowning  the  dome-like  summit.  Far 
different  were  the  sensatbns  of  the  mule- 
teer, who  saw  in  those  awful  solitudes 
only  fiery  dragons,  colossal  bears,  and 
1»eak-neck  trails.  The  converts,  Coo* 
cepcion  and  Incamacion,  trotting  mod- 
estly beside  the  Padre,  reoognixed,  per- 
haps, some  manifestation  of  their  ibnner 
weird  mythology. 

At  nightfall  they  reached  the  base  of 
the  mountain.  Here  Father  Jos^  on- 
packed  his  mules,  said  vespers,  and,  foiv 
mally  ringing  his  bell,  called  upon  the 
Gentiles  within  hearing  to  come  and 
accept  the  Holy  Faith.  The  echoes 
of  the  black  frowning  hills  around  him 
caught  up  the  pious  invitation,  and  re- 
peated it  at  intervals ;  but  no  Gentiles 
appeared  that  night.  Nor  were  the  de- 
votions of  the  muleteer  again  disturin 
ed,  although  he  afterward  asserted,  that, 
when  the  Father^s  exhortation  was  end- 
ed, amocting  peal  of  laughter  eame  from 
the  moimtain.  Nothing  dsnmted  by  these 


indmations  of  the  near  hostility  of  the 
Evil  One,  Father  Jos^  declared  his  in- 
tention to  ascend  the  mountain  at  early 
dawn ;  and  be^re  the  sun  rose  the  next 
morning  he  was  leading  the  way. 

The  ascent  was  in  many  places  diffi^ 
colt  and  dangerous.  Hi^  fragments 
of  rock  often  lay  across  the  trail,  and 
after  a  few  hours'  climbing  they  were 
forced  to  leave  their  mules  in  a  little 
gully,  and  continue  the  ascent  afoot 
Unaccustomed  to  such  exertion,  Father 
Jos^  often  stopped  to  wipe  the  perspinip 
tion  from  his  tbin  cheeks.  As  the  day 
wore  on,  a  strange  silence  oppressed 
them.  Except  the  occasional  pattering 
of  a  squirrel,  or  a  rustling  in  the  ehim^ 
sal  bushes,  there  were  no  signs  of  Ufe. 
The  half- human  print  of  a  bear's  foot 
sometimes  appeared  before  them,  at  which 
Ignacio  always  crossed  himself  piously. 
The  eye  was  sometimes  cheated  by  a 
dripping  from  the  rocks,  which  on  closer 
inspection  proved  to  be  a  resinous  mly 
liquid  with  an  abominable  sulphurous 
smell.  When  they  were  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  summit,  the  discreet  Ig«* 
nacio,  selecting  a  sheltered  nook  for.  tibe 
camp,  slipped  aside  and  busied  himself 
in  preparations  for  the  evening,  leaving 
the  Holy  Father  to  continue  the  ascent 
alone.  Never  was  there  a  more  thought- 
less act  of  prudence,  never  a  more  im- 
prudent piece  of  caution.  Without  no- 
ticing the  desertion,  buried  in  pious  re- 
flection. Father  Jos^  pushed  mechani- 
caily  on,  and,  reaching  the  summit,  cast 
himself  down  and  gazed  upon  the  pros- 
pect; 

Below  him  lay  a  succession  of  valleys 
opening  into  each  other  like  gentle  lakes, 
until  they  were  lost  to  the  southward. 
Westerly  the  distant  range  hid  the  bosky 
eafiada  whioh  shdtered  the  Mission  of 
San  Pablo.  In  the  farther  distance  the 
Pacific  Ocean  stretehed  away,  bearing  a 
cloud  of  fbg  upon  its  bosom,  which  crept 
through  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  and 
rolled  thickly  between  him  and  the  North. 
Eastward,  the  same  Ihf;  hid  the  base  of 
tibe  mountain  and  tlie  view  beyond. 
Stilly  firam  time  to  time  the  fleecy  veil 
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parted,  and  timidly  disclosed  channing 
glimpses  of  mighty  rivers,  mountain-de- 
files, and  rolling  plains,  sear  with  ripened 
oats,  and  bathed  in  the  glow  of  the  set* 
ting  sun.  As  Father  Jos^  gazed,  he 
^as  penetrated  with  a  pious  longing. 
Already  his  imagination,  filled  with  en- 
thusiastic ccmceptions,  beheld  all  that 
Yast  expanse  gathered  under  the  mild 
sway  of  the  Holy  Faith,  and  peopled 
with  zealous  converts.  Each  little  knoll 
in  fancy  became  crowned  with  a  chapel ; 
from  each  dark  cafUm  gleamed  the  white 
walls  of  a  Mission  building.  Growing 
bolder  in  his  enthusiasm,  and  looking 
farther  into  futurity,  he  beheld  a  new 
Spain  rifflng  on  these  savage  shores.  He 
already  saw  the  spires  of  stately  cathe- 
drals, the  domes  of  palaces,  vineyards, 
gardens,  and  groves.  Convents,  half* 
hid  among  the  hills,  peeped  from  plan- 
tations of  branching  limes ;  and  long  pro- 
cesaons  of  chanting  nuns  wound  through 
the  defiles.  So  completely  was  the  good 
Father's  conception  of  the  future  con- 
founded with  the  past,  that  even  in  their 
choral  strain  the  well -remembered  ac- 
cents of  C^umen  struck  his  ear.  He 
was  busied  in  these  fanciful  imaginings, 
when  suddenly  over  that  extended  pros- 
pect the  faint,  distant  tolling  of  a  bell 
rang  sadly  out  and  died.  It  was  the  An^ 
jfelus.  Father  Jos^  listened  with  super- 
ititious  exaltation.  The  Mission  of  San 
Pablo  was  far  away,  and  the  sound  must 
have  been  some  miraculous  omen.  But 
Bever  before,  to  his  enthusiastic  sense, 
did  the  sweet  seriousness  of  this  angelic 
symbol  come  with  such  strange  signifi- 
cance. With  the  last  faint  peal,  his 
glowing  fancy  seemed  to  cool;  the  fog 
dosed  in  below  him,  and  the  good  Father 
remembered  he  had  not  had  his  supper. 
Be  had  risen  and  was  wrapping  his 
ierapa  around  him,  when  he  perceived 
for  the  first  time  that  he  was  not  alone. 

Nearly  opposite,  and  where  should 
have  been  the  faithless  Ignacio,  a  grave 
and  decorous  figure  was  seated.  His 
appearance  was  that  of  an  elderly  hidal- 
go^ dressed  in  mourning,  with  moustaches 
of  iFon-gray  carefiilly  waxed  and  twisted 


around  a  pair  of  lantern -jaws.  The 
monstrous  hat  and  prodi^ous  feather,  the 
enormous  ruff  and  exaggerated  trunk- 
hose,  contrasting  with  a  frame  shrivelled 
and  wizened,  all  belonged  to  a  centu- 
ry previous.  Yet  Father  Jos^  was  not 
astonished.  His  adventurous  life  and 
poetic  imagination,  continually  on  the 
lo(^-out  for  the  marvellous,  gave  him  a 
certain  advantage  over  the  practical  and 
•material  minded.  He  instantly  detected 
the  diabolical  quality  of  his  visitant,  and 
was  prepared.  WiUi  equal  coolness  and 
courtesy  he  met  the  cavalier's  obeisance. 

*'  I  ask  your  pardon.  Sir  Priest,"  said 
the  strax^r,  "  for  disturbing  your  med>- 
tations.  Pleasant  they  must  have  been, 
and  right  fanciful,  I  imagine,  when  occa- 
sioned by  BO  fair  a  prospect" 

"Worldly,  perhaps,  Sir  Devil,— ffar 
such  I  take  you  to  be,"  said  the  Holy 
Father,  as  the  stranger  bowed  his  bbiek 
plumes  to  the  ground;  *' worldly,  per- 
haps ;  for  it  hath  pleased  Heaven  to  re- 
tain even  in  our  regenerated  state  much 
that  pertaineth  to  the  flesh,  yet  still,  I 
trust,  not  without  some  speculation  for 
the  wel&re  of  the  Holy  ChurclL  In 
dwelling  upon  yon  fietir  expanse,  mine 
eyes  have  been  graciously  opened  with 
prophetic  inspiration,  and  the  promise 
of  the  heathen  as  an  inheritance  hath 
marvellously  recurred  to  me.  For  there 
can  be  none  lack  such  diligence  in  tiie 
True  Faith,  but  may  see  that  even  the 
conversion  of  these  pitiful  salvages  hath 
a  meaning.  As  the  blessed  St.  Igna- 
tius discreetly  observes,"  continued  Fa- 
ther Jos^,  clearing  his  throat  and  slight- 
ly elevating  his  voice,  '*  *  the  heathen 
is  given  to  the  warriors  of  Christ,  even 
as  the  pearls  of  rare  discovery  which 
gladden  the  hearts  of  shipmen.'  Nay,  I 
might  say  "  — — 

But  here  the  stranger,  who  had  been 
wrinkling  his  brows  and  twisting  his 
moustaches  with  well-bred  patience,  took 
advantage  of  an  oratorical  panse  to  ob- 
serve,— 

"  It  grieves  me.  Sir  Priest,  to  inter- 
rupt the  current  of  your  eloquence  as 
discourteoosly  as  I  have  already  broken 
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joor  meditations;  but  the  day  already 
waneth  to  night.  I  have  ivatter  of  aeri* 
ous  import  to  make  with  you,  could  I 
entreat  your  cautious  consideration  a  few 
moments." 

Father  Jos^  hentated.  The  tempta- 
tion was  great,  and  the  prospect  of  ac- 
quiring some  knowledge  of  the  Great 
Enemy's  plans  not  the  least  trifling  ob- 
ject And  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  there 
was  a  certain  decorum  about  the  stran-  ^ 
ger  that  interested  the  Padre.  Though 
well  aware  of  the  Protean  shapes  the 
Arch -Fiend  could  assume,  and  though 
free  from  the  weaknesses  of  the  fleshy 
Father  Jos^  was  not  above  the  temp- 
tations of  the  spirit^  Had  the  Devil  ap- 
peared, as  in  the  case  of  the  pious  St 
Anthony,  in  the  likeness  of  a  comely 
damsel,  the  good  Father,  with  his  certain 
experience  of  the  deceitful  sex,  would 
have  whisked  her  away  in  the  saying  of 
a  paternoster.  But  there  was,  added 
to  the  security  of  age,  a  grave  sadness 
about  the  stranger,  —  a  thoughtful  con- 
sciousness as  of  being  at  a  great  moral 
disadvantage,  —  which  at  once  decided 
him  on  a  magnanimous  course  of  con-^ 
duct 

The  stranger  then  proceeded  to  in- 
form him,  that  ha  had  been  diligently 
observing  the  Holy  Father's  triumphs 
in  the  valley.  That,  far  from  being 
greatly  exercised  thereat,  he  had  been 
only  grieved  to  see  so  enthusiastic  and 
chivalrous  an  antagonist  wasting  his  zeal 
in  a  hopeless  work.  For,  he  observed, 
the  issue  of  the  great  battle  of  Grood 
and  Evil  had  been  otherwise  settled,  as 
he  would  presently  show  him.  ^  It 
wants  bi(t  a  few  moments  of  night,"  he 
continued,  ''and  over  this  interval  of 
twilight,  as  you  know,  I  have  been  given 
complete  control    Look  to  the  West" 

As  the  Padre  turned,  the  stranger 
took  his  enormous  hat  from  his  head, 
and  waved  it  three  times  before  him. 
At  each  sweep  of  the  prodigious  feather, 
the  fog  grew  thinner,  until  it  melted  im- 
palpably  away,  and  the  former  landscape 
returned,  yet  wann  with  the  glowing  sun* 
As  Father  Jos^  gazed,  a  strain  of  martial 
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music  arose  from  the  vaUey,  and,  issuing 
from  a  deep  cafion^  the  good  Father  be- 
held a  long  cavalcade  of  gallant  cava- 
liers, habited  like  his  companion.  As 
they  swept  down  the  plain,  they  were 
joined  by  like  processions,  that  slowly 
defiled  from  every  ravine  and  cafion  of 
the  mysterious  mountain.  From  time  to 
time  the  peal  of  a  trumpet  swelled  fit- 
fidly  upon  the  breeze ;  the  cross  of  Sant- 
iago glittered,  and  the  royal  banners  of 
Castile  and  Aragon  waved  over  the 
moving  column.  So  they  moved  on 
solemnly  toward  the  sea,  where,  in  the 
distance,  Father  Jos^  saw  stately  cara- 
vels, bearing  the  same  familiar  banner, 
awaiting  them.  The  good  Padre  gazed 
with  confiicting  emotions,  and  the  serious 
voice  of  the  stranger  broke  the  silence. 

''Thou  hast  beheld,  Sir  Priest,  the 
fading  footprints  of  adventurous  Castile. 
Thou  hast  seen  the  declining  glory  of 
old  Spain,  —  declining  as  yonder  bril- 
liant sun.  The  sceptre  she  hath  wrested 
firom  the  heathen  is  fast  dropping  from 
her  decrepit  and  fleshless  grasp.  The 
children  she  hath  fixrtered  shall  know 
her  no  longer.  The  soil  she  hath  ac- 
quired shall  be  lost  to  her  as  irrevocably 
as  she  herself  hath  thrust  the  Moor  fitmi 
her  own  Granada." 

The  stranger  paused,  and  his  voice 
seemed  broken  by  emotion ;  at  the  same 
time.  Father  Joa^,  whose  sympathizing 
heart  yearned  toward  the  departing  ban- 
ners, cried,  in  poignant  accents,  — 

*' Farewell,  ye  gallant  cavaliers  and 
Christain  soldiers !  Farewell,  thou,  Nu- 
nez de  Balboa  1  thou,  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  I 
and  thou,  most  venerable  Las  Cases  f 
Farewell,  and  may  Heaven  prosper  still 
the  seed  ye  lefl  behind ! " 

Then  tumiog  to  ihe  stranger.  Father 
Jos^  beheld  him  gravely  draw  his  pocket- 
handkerchief  from  the  basket-hilt  of  his 
rapier,  and  apply  it  decorously  to  his 
eyes. 

"Pardon  this  weakness.  Sir  Priest," 
said  the  cavalier,  apologetically;  "but 
these  w(Hihy  gentlemen  were  ancient 
firiends  of  mine,  and  have  done  me 
many  a  delicate  service, — much  more, 
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percliance,  than  these  poor  sables  may 
signify/'  he  added,  with  a  grim  gesture 
toward  the  momning  snit  he  wore. 

Father  Jos^  was  too  much  preoccu- 
pied in  reflection  to  notice  the  equivocal 
nature  of  this  tribute,  and,  after  a  few 
moments'  silence,  said,  as  if  continuing 
his  thought,— 

*'  But  the  seed  they  have  planted  shall 
thrive  and  prosper  on  this  fruitful  soil  ?  " 
As  if  answering  the  interrogatory,  the 
stranger  turned  to  the  opposite  direction, 
and,  again  waving  his  hat,  said,  in  the 
same  serious  tone,  — 
"Look  to  the  East!" 
The  Father  turned,  and,  as  the  fog 
broke  away  before  the  waving  plume, 
he  saw  that  the  sun  was  rising.  Issuing 
with  its  bright  beams  through  the  pass- 
es of  the  snowy  mountains  beyond,  ap- 
peared a  strange  and  motley  crew.  In- 
stead of  the  dark  and  romantic  visages 
of  his  last  phantom  train,  the  Father 
beheld  with  strange  concern  the  blue 
eyes  and  flaxen  hair  of  a  Saxon  race. 
In  place  of  martial  airs  and  musical 
utterance,  there  rose  upon  the  ear  a 
strange  din  of  harsh  gutturals  and  an- 
gular sibilation.  Instead  of  the  decorous 
tread  and  stately  mien  of  the  cavaliers 
of  the  former  vision,  they  came  pushing, 
bustling,  panting,  and  swaggering.  And 
as  they  passed,  the  good  Father  noticed 
that  giant  trees  were  prostrated  as  with 
the  breath  of  a  tornado,  and  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  were  torn  and  rent  as  with 
a  convulsion.  And  Father  Jos^  looked 
in  vain  for  holy  cross  or  Christian  sym- 
bol ;  there  was  but  one  that  seemed  an 
ensign,  and  he  crossed  himself  with  holy 
horror  as  he  perceived  it  bore  the  efligy 
of  a  bear  I 

*'  Who  are  these  swaggering  Ishmael- 
ites  ?  "  he  asked,  with  something  of  as- 
perity in  his  tone. 

The  stranger  was  gravely  silent. 
"What  do  they  here,  with  neither 
cross  nor  holy  symbol  ?  **  he  again  de- 
manded. 

"Have  you  the  courage  to  see.  Sir 
Priest  ?  "  responded  the  stranger,  quiet- 


Fatiier  Jos^  fblt  his  crucifix,  as  a  lone- 
ly traveller  might  his  rapier,  and  as- 
sented. 

"  Step  under  the  shadow  of  my  plmne," 
said  the  stranger. 

Father  Jos^  stepped  beside  him,  and 
they  instantly  sank  through  the  earth. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes,  which  had 
remained  closed  in  prayerAil  meditation 
during  his  rapid  descent,  he  found  him- 
^self  in  a  vast  vault,  bespangled  over- 
head with  luminous  points  like  the  star- 
red firmament  It  was  also  lighted  by  a 
,  yellow  glow  that  seemed  to  proceed  finom 
a  mighty  sea  or  lake  that  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  chamber.  Around  this 
subterranean  sea  dusky  figures  flitted, 
bearing  ladles  filled  with  the  yellow 
fluid,  which  they  had  replenished  fitmi 
its  depths.  From  this  lake  diverging 
streams  of  the  same  mysterious  flood 
penetrated  like  mighty  rivers  the  cav- 
ernous distance.  As  they  walked  by  the 
banks  of  this  glittering  Styx,  Father 
Jos^  perceived  how  the  liquid  stream  at 
oertun  places  became  solid.  The  ground 
was  strewn  with  glittering  flakes.  One 
of  these  the  Fadre  picked  up  and  curi- 
ously examined.    It  was  virgin  gold. 

An  expression  of  discomfiture  over- 
cast the  good  Father*s  face  at  this  dis- 
covery ;  but  there  was  trace  neither  of 
malice  nor  satisfaction  in  the  stranger's 
air,  which  was  still  of  serious  and  fiite- 
fid  contemplation.  When  Father  Jos^ 
recovered  his  equanimity,  he  said,  bitr 
terly,— 

"  This,  then.  Sir  Devil,  is  your  work  I 
This  is  your  deceitfiil  lure  for  the  weak 
souls  of  sinfiil  nations !  So  would  you 
replace  the  .Christian  grace  of  hdy 
Spain  I" 

■"  This  is  what  must  be,"  returned  the 
stranger,  gloomily.  * '  But  listen.  Sir  Priest 
It  lies  with  you  to  avert  the  issue  iOT  a 
time.  Leave  me  here  in  peace.  Go 
back  to  Castile,  and  take  with  you  your 
bells,  your  images,  and  your  missions. 
Continue  here,  and  you  only  precipitate 
results.  Stay  I  promise  me  you  will  do 
this,  and  you  shall  not  lack  that  which 
wiU  render  your  old  age  an  ornament 
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and  blessing ";  and  the  stranger  nuh 
tioned  significantly  to  the  lake. 

It  was  here,  the  legend  discreetly  re- 
lates, that  the  Devil  showed — as  he  al- 
ways shows  sooner  or  later  —  his  cloven 
hoof.  The  worthy  Padre,  sorely  per- 
plexed by  his  threeifold  vision,  and,  if  the 
troth  must  be  told,  a  litUe  nettled  at  this 
wresting  away  of  the  glory  of  holy 
Spanish  discovery,  had  shown  some  hesi- 
tation. But  the  unlacky  bribe  of  the 
Enemy  of  Souls  touched  his  Castillan 
spirit  Starting  back  in  deep  disgust,  he 
brandished  his  crucifix  in  the  face  of  the 
unmasked  Fiend,  and,  in  a  voice  that 
made  the  dusky  vault  resound,  cried,  — 

"  Avaunt  thee,  Sathanas !  Diabolus, 
I  defy  thee !  What !  wouldst  thou  bribe 
me, — me,  a  brother  of  the  Sacred  Society 
of  the  Holy  Jesus,  Licentiate  of  Cordova 
and  Inquisitor  of  Guadalaxara  ?  Think- 
est  thou  to  buy  me  with  thy  sordid  treas- 
ure ?     Avaunt  I " 

What  might  have  been  the  issue  of  this 
rupture,  and  how  complete  might  have 
been  the  triumph  of  the  Holy  Father 
over  the  Arch-Fiend,  who  was  recoiUng 
aghast  at  these  sacred  titles  and  the  flour- 
bhing  symbol,  we  can  never  know,  for  at 
that  moment  the  crucifix  slipped  through 
his  fingers. 

Scarcely  had  it  touched  the  ground 
before  Devil  and  Holy  Father  simulta- 
neously cast  themselves  toward  it.  In 
the  struggle  they  clenched,  and  the  pious 
Jos^,  who  was  as  much  the  superior  of 
his  antagonist  in  bodily  as  in  spiritual 
strength,  was  about  to  treat  the  Great 
Adversary  to  a  back  somersault,  when 
he  suddenly  felt  the  long  nails  of  the 
stranger  piercing  his  flesh.  A  new  fear 
seized  his  heart,  a  numbing  dullness  crept 
through  his  body,  and  he  struggled  to 
free  himself,  but  in  vain.  A  strange 
roaring  was  in  his  ears;  the  lake  and 
cavern  danced  before  his  eyes  and  van- 
ished ;  and  with  a  loud  cry  he  sank  sense- 
less to  the  ground. 

When  he  recovered  his  consciousness 
he  was  aware  of  a  gentle  swaying  motion 
of  his  body.    He  opened  his  eyes,  and 


saw  that  it  was  high  noon,  and  that  he 
was  being  carried  in  a  litter  through  the 
valley.  He  felt  stiff,  and,  looking  down, 
perceived  that  hb  arm  was  tightly  ban- 
daged to  his  side. 

He  closed  his  eyes,  and,  after  a  few 
words  of  thankful  prayer,  thought  how 
miraculously  he  had  been  preserved,  and 
made  a  vow  of  candlesticks  to  the  blessed 
Saint  Jo6^.  He  then  called  in  a  faint 
voice,  and  pr^ently  the  penitent  Igna^ 
cio  stood  beside  him. 

The  joy  the  poor  fellow  felt  at  his  pa- 
tron's retiuning  consciousness  for  some 
time  choked  his  utterance.  He  could  on- 
ly ejaculate,  ^*  A  miracle !  Blessed  Saint 
Jos^,  he  Uves!"  and  kiss  the  Padre's 
bandaged  hand.  Father  Josd,  more  in- 
tent on  his  last  night's  experience,  waited 
for  his  emotion  to  subside,  and  then  ask- 
ed where  he  had  been  found. 

"  On  the  mountdn,  your  Reverence, 
but  a  few  varas  from  where  he  attacked 
you." 

"  How  ? — you  saw  him,  then  ?  "  ask- 
ed the  Fadre,  in  unfeigned  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Saw  him,  your  Reverence  \  Mother 
of  God,  I  should  think  I  did !  And  your 
Reverence  shall  see  him  too,  if  he  ever 
comes  again  within  range  of  Ignacio's 
arquebuse." 

"  What  mean  you,  Ignacio  ?  "  said 
the  Fadre,  sitting  bolt-upright  in  his  lit- 
ter. 

"  Why,  the  bear,  your  Reverence,  — 
the  bear.  Holy  Father,  who  attacked 
your  worshipful  person  while  you  were 
meditating  on  the  top  of  yonder  moun- 
tain." 

"Ah!"  s^d  the  Holy  Father,  lying 
down  again.  "  Chut,  child  1  I  would  be 
at  peace." 

When  he  reached  the  Mission,  he  was 
tenderly  cared  for,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
was  enabled  to  resume  those  duties  from 
which,  as  will  be  seen,  not  even  the  mach- 
inations of  the  Evil  One  could  divert 
him.  The  news  of  his  physical  disaster 
spread  over  the  country ;  and  a  letter  to 
the  Bishop  of  Guadalaxara  contained  a 
confidential  and  detailed  account  of  the 
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good  Father's  spiritual  temptation.  But 
in  some  way  the  story  leaked  out;  and 
long  after  Jos^  was  gathered  to  his  far 
thers,  his  mysterious  encounter  formed 
the  theme  of  thrilling  and  whispered  nar- 
rative. The  mountain  was  generally  shun- 
ned. It  is  true  that  Sefior  Joaquin  Pe- 
drillo  afterward  located  a  grant  near  the 
base  of  the  mountain ;  but  as  the  Seilora 
Pedrillo  was  known  to  be  a  termagant 
half-breed,  the  Scilor  was  not  supposed 
to  be  over- fastidious. 

Such  is  the  Legend*  of  Monte  del  Dia- 
blo. Ajb  I  said  before,  it  may  seem  to 
lack  essential  corroboration.     The  dis- 


crepancy between  the  Father^s  nairative 
and  the  actual  climax  has  given  rise  to 
some  skepticism  on  the  part  of  ingenioos 
quibblers.  All  such  I  would  simply  refer 
to  that  part  of  the  report  of  Sefior  Julio 
Serro,  Sub-Prefect  of  San  Pablo,  before 
whom  attest  of  the  above  was  made. 
Touching  this  matter  the  worthy  Pre- 
fect observes,—"  That  although  the  body 
of  Father  Jos^  doth  show  evidence  of 
grievous  confiict  ih  the  flesh,  yet  that  is 
no  proof  that  the  Enemy  of  Soids,  who 
could  assume  the  figure  of  a  decorous, 
elderly  cahallero^  could  not  at  the  same 
time  transform  himself  into  a  bear  for  hn 
own  vile  purposes." 


LIFE  WITHOUT  PRINCIPLE. 


At  a  lyceum,  not  long  since,  I^felt 
that  the  lecturer  had  chosen  a  theme  too ' 
foreign  to  himself,  and  so  failed  to  inter- 
est me  as  much  as  he  might  have  done. 
He  described  things  not  in  or  near  to 
his  heart,  but  toward  his  extremities  and 
superficies.  There  was,  in  this  sense,  no 
truly  central  or  centralizing  thought  in 
the  lecture.  I  would  have  had  him  deal 
with  his  privatest  experience,  as  the  po- 
et does.  ^The  greatest  compliment  that 
,  was  ever  paid  me  was  when  one  asked 
<  me  what  /  thovght,  and  attended  to  my 
,^  answer^ '  I  am  surprised,  as  well  as  de- 
lighted ,~^  when  this  happens,  it  is  such  a 
rare  use  he  would  make  of  me,  as  if  he 
were  acquainted  with  the  tool.  Com- 
monly, if  men  want  anything  of  me,  it  is 
only  to  know  how  many  acres  I  make  of 
their  land,  —  since  I  am  a  surveyor,  —  or, 
at  most,  what  trivial  news  I  have  burden- 
ed myself  with.  They  never  will  go  to 
law  for  my  meat ;  they  prefer  the  shell. 
A  man  once  came  a  considerable  distance 
to  ask  me  to' lecture  on  Slavery ;  but  on 
conversing  with  him,  I  found  that  he  and 
his  clique  expected  seven-eighths  of  the 
lecture  to  be  theirs,  and  only  one-eighth 


mine ;  ^  I  declined.  I  take  it  for  grant- 
ed, when  I  am  invited  to  lecture  any- 
where, —  for  I  have  had  a  little  experi- 
ence in  that  business,  —  that  there  is  a 
desire  to  hear  what  /  think  on  some  sub- 
ject, though  I  may  be  the  greatest  fool 
in  the  country,  —  and  not  that  I  should 
say  pleasant  things  merely,  or  such  as  the 
audience  will  assent  to ;  and  I  resolve,  ac- 
cordingly, that  I  will  give  them  a  strong 
dose  of  myself.  They  have  sent  for  me, 
and  engaged  to  pay  for  me,  and  I  am  de- 
termined that  they  shall  have  me,  though 
I  bore  them  beyond  all  precedent 

So  now  I  would  say  something  simi- 
lar to  you,  my  readers.  Since  yoti  are 
my  readers,  and  I  have  not  been  much 
of  a  traveller,  I  will  not  talk  about  peo- 
ple a  thousand  miles  off,  but  come  as 
near  home  as  I  can.  As  the  time  is  short, 
I  will  leave  out  all  the  flattery,  and  re- 
tain all  the  criticism. 

Let  us  consider  the  way  in  which  we 
spend  our  lives. 

This  world  is  a  place  of  business. 
What  an  infinite  bustle  1  T  am  awaked 
almost  ever)'  night  by  the  panting  of  the 
locomotive.     It  interrupts  my  dreams. 
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There  is  no  sabbalih.  It  would  be  glo- 
rious to  see  mankind  at  leisure  for  once. 
It  is  nothing  but  work,  work,  work.  I 
cannot  easily  buy  a  blank-book  to  write 
thoughts  in;  they  are  commonly  ruled 
for  dollars  and  cents.  An  Irishman,  see- 
ing me  making  a  minute  in  the  fields, 
took  it  for  granted  that  I  was  calculating 
my  wages.  K  a  man  was  tossed  out  of 
a  window  when  an  infant,  and  so  made 
a  cripple  for  life,  or  scared  out  of  his 
wits  by  the  Indians,  it  is  regretted  chief- 
ly because  he  was  thus  incapacitated  for 
—  business !  '  I  think  that  there  is  noth- 
ing, not  even  crime,  more  opposed  to 
poetry,  to  philosophy,  "ay,  to  life  itself, 
than  this  incessant  buaness. 

There  is  a  coarse  andboisterous  money- 
making  fellow  in  the  outskirts  of  our  town^ 
who  is  going  to  build  a  bank-wall  under 
the  hill  along  the  edge  of  his  meadow. 
The  powers  have  put  this  into  his  head 
to  keep  him  out  of  mischief,  and  he  wish- 
es me  to  spend  three  weeks  digging  there 
with  him.  The  result  will  be  that  he 
will  perhaps  get  some  more  money  to 
hoard,  and  leave  for  his  heirs  to  spend 
foolishly.  If  I  do  this,  most  will  com- 
mend m^  as  an  industrious  and  hard- 
working man ;  but  if  I  choose  to  devote 
myself  to  certain  labors  which  yield  more 
real  profit,  though  but  little  money,  they 
may  be  inclined  to  look  on  me  as  ai\  idler. 
Nevertheless,  as  I  do  not  need'  the  police 
of  meaningless  labor  to  regulate  me,  and 
do  not  see  anything  absolutely  praise- 
worthy in  this  fellow's  undertaking,  any 
more  than  in  many  an  enterprise  of  our 
own  or  foreign  governments,  however 
amusing  it  may  be  to  him  or  them,  I  pre- 
fer to  finish  my  education  at  a  different 
school. 

K  a  man  walk  in  the  woods  for  love 
of  them  half  of  each  day,  he  is  in  danger 
of  being  regarded  as  a  loafer ;  but  if  he 
spends  his  whole  day  as  a  speculator, 
shearing  off  those  woods  and  making 
earth  bald  before  her  time,  he  is  esteem- 
ed an  industrious  and  enterprising  cit- 
izen. As  if  a  town  had  no  interest  in 
its  forests  but  to  cut  them  down ! 
Most  men  would  feel  insulted,  if  it 


were  proposed  to  employ  them  in  throw- 
ing stones  over  a  wall,  and  then  in  throw- 
ing them  back,  merely  that  ihey  might 
earn  their  wages.  But  many  ar^  no 
more  worthily  employed  now.  For  in- 
stance :  just  after  sunrise,  one  summer 
morning,  I  noticed  one  of  my  ne^hbors 
walking  beside  his  team,  which  was  slow- 
ly drawing  a  heavy  hewn  stone  swung 
under  the  axle,  surrounded  by  an  atmos- 
phere of  industry,  —  his  day's  work  be- 
gun,— his  brow  commenced  to  sweat,— 
a  ireproach  to  all  sluggards  and  idlers,  — 
pausing  abreast  the  shoulders  of  his  ox- 
en, and  half  turning  round  with  a  flour- 
ish of  his  merciful  whip,  while  they  giun- 
ed  their  length  on  him.  And  I  thought, 
Such  is  the  labor  which  the  American 
Congress  exists  to  protect, — honest,  num- 
ly  toil,— honest  as  the  day  is  long,— that 
makes  his  bread  taste  sweet,  and  keeps 
society  sweet, — which  all  men  respeot 
and  have  consecrated :  one  of  the  sacred 
band,  doing  the  needful,  but  irksome 
drudgery.  Indeed,  I  felt  a  slight  re- 
proach, because  I  observed  this  £rom  the 
window,  and  was  not  abroad  and  stirring 
about  a  similar  business.  The  day  went 
by,  and  at  evening  I  passed  the  yard  of 
another  neighbor,  who  keeps  many  ser- 
vants, and  spends  much  money  foolishly, 
while  he  adds  nothing  to  the  conmion 
stock,  and  there  I  saw  the  stone  of  the 
morning  lying  beside  a  whimsical  struct- 
ure intended  to  adorn  this  Lord  Timothy 
Dexter's  premises,  and  the  dignity  forth- 
with departed  from  the  teamster's  labor, 
in  my  eyes.  In  my  opinion,  the  sun  was 
made  to  light  worthier  toil  than  this.  I 
may  add,  that  Us  employer  has  since  run 
off,  in  debt  to  a  good  part  of  the  town, 
and,  afler  passing  through  Chancery,  has 
settled  somewhere  else,  there  to  become 
once  more  a  patron  of  the  arts. 

The  «f  ays  by  which  you  may  get  mon- 
ey almost  without  exception  lead  down- 
jward.  To  have  done  anything  hj  which 
you  earned  money  merely  is  to  have  been 
truly  idle  or  worse.  If  the  laborer  gets 
no  more  than  the  wages  which  his  em- 
ployer pays  him,  he  is  cheated,  he  cheat*- 
himself.    If  you  would  get  money  as  a 
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writer  or  lecturer,  you  must  be  popular, 
which  is  to  go  down  perpendicularly. 
Those  services  which  the  community  will 
most  readily  pay  for  it  is  most  disagree- 
able to  render.  You  are  paid  for  being 
something  less  than  a  man.  The  State 
does  not  commonly  reward  a  genius  any 
more  wisely.  Even  the  poet- laureate 
would  rather  not  have  to  celebrate  the 
accidents  of  royalty.  He  must  be  brib- 
ed with  a  pipe  of  wine ;  and  perhaps  an- 
other poet  is  called  away  from  his  muse 
to  gauge  that  very  pipe.  As  for  my  own 
business,  even  that  kind  of  surveying 
which  I  could  do  with  most  satisfaction 
my  employers  do  not  want  They  would 
prefer  that  I  should  do  my  work  coarse- 
ly and  not  too  well,  ay,  not  well  enough. 
When  I  observe  that  there  are  different 
ways  of  surveying,  my  employer  com- 
monly asks  which  will  give  him  the  most 
land,  not  which  is  most  correct.  I  once 
invented  a  rule  for  measuring  cord- wood, 
and  tried  to  introduce  it  in  Boston ;  but 
the  measurer  there  told  me  that  the  sell- 
ers did  not  wish  to  have  their  wood 
measured  correctly,  —  that  he  was  al- 
ready too  accurate  for  them,  and  there- 
fore they  commonly  got  their  wood  meas- 
ured in  Charlestown  before  crossing  the 
bridge. 

The  aim  of  the  laborer  should  be,  not 
to  get  his  living,  to  get  "  a  good  job," 
but  to  perform  well  a  certain  work ;  and, 
even  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  it  would  be 
economy  for  a  town  to  pay  its  laborers 
so  well  that  they  would  not  feel  that  they 
were  working  for  low  ends,  as  for  a  live- 
lihood merely,  but  for  scientific,  or  even 
moral  ends.  Do  not  hire  a  man  who 
does  your  work  for  money,  bui  him  "Who 
does  it  for  love  of  it. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  are  few 
men  so  weU  employed,  so  much  to  their 
minds,  but  that  a  little  money  or  fame 
would  commonly  buy  them  off  from 
their  present  pursuit  I  see  advertise- 
ments for  active  young  men,  as  if  activity 
were  the  whole  of  a  young  man's  capital. 
Yet  I  have  been  surprised  when  one 
has  with  confidence  proposed  to  me,  a 
grown  man,  to  embark  in  some  enter- 


prise of  his,  as  if  I  had  absolutely  noth- 
ing, to  do,  my  life  having  been  a  com- 
plete fsdlure  hitherto.  .  Wliat  a  doubtful 
compliment  this  is  to  pay  me !  As  if  he 
had  met  me  half-way  across  the  ocean 
beating  up  against  the  wind,  but  bound 
nowhere,  and  proposed  to  me  to  go  along 
with  him !  If  I  did,  what  do  you  think 
the  underwriters  would  say  ?  No,  no  1 
I  am  not  without  employment  at  thig 
stage  of  the  voyage.  To  tell  the  truth, 
I  saw  an  advertisement  for  able-bodied 
seamen,  when  I  was  a  boy,  sauntering 
in  my  native  port,  and  as  soon  as  I  came 
of  age  I  embarked. 

The  community  has  jiajbribe^at  will 
tempt  a  wiselnan.  You  may  raise  mon- 
ey enough  to  tunnel  a  mountain,  but  you 
cannot  raise  money  enough  to  hire  a  man 
who  is  minding  his  own  business.  An 
efficient  and  valuable  man  does  what  he 
can,  whether  the  community  pay  him  for 
it  or  not  The  inefficient  offer  their  in- 
efficiency to  the  highest  bidder,  and  are 
forevei;  expecting  to  be  put  into  office. 
One  would  suppose  that  they  were  rarely 
disappointed. 

Perhaps  I  am  more  than  usually  jeal- 
ous with  respect  to  my  freedom.  I  feel 
that  my  connection  with  and  obligation 
to  society  are  still  very  slight  and  tran- 
sient. Those  slight  labors  which  afford 
me  a  livelihood,  and  by  which  it  is  allow- 
ed that  I  am  to  some  extent  serviceable 
to  my  contemporaries,  are  as  yet  com- 
monly a  pleasure  to  me,  and  I  am  not 
often  reminded  that  they  are  a  necessity. 
So  far  I  am  successful.  But  I  foresee, 
that,  if  my  wants  should  be  much  increas- 
ed, the  labor  required  to  supply  them 
would  become  a  drudgery.  If  I  should 
sell  both  my  forenoons  and  afternoons  to 
society,  as  most  appear  to  do,  I  am  sure, 
that,  for  me,  there  would  be  nothing  left 
worth  living  for.  I  trust  that  I  shall 
never  thus  sell  my  birthright  for  a  mess 
of  pottage.  I  wish  to  suggest  that  a  man 
may  be  very  industrious,  and  yet  not 
spend  his  time  well.' '  There  is  no  more 
fatal  blunderer  than  he  who  consumes 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  getting  his 
living.     All  great  enterprises  are  self- 
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iupportang.  The  poet,  for  instance,  must 
sustain  his  body  by  his  poetry,  as  a  steam 
planing -mill  feeds  its  bpilers  with  the 
shayings  it  makes.  Tou  must  get  your 
living  by  loving.  But  as  it  is  said  of 
the  merchants  that  ninety -seven  in  a 
hundred  fail,  so  the  life  of  men  general- 
ly, tried  by  this  standard,  is  a  failure,  and 
bankruptcy  may  be  surely  prophesied. 

Merely  to  c<»ne  into  the  world  the  heir 
of  a  fortune  is  not  to  be  bom,  but  to  b^ 
still-bom,  rather.  To  be  supported  by 
the  charity  of  friends,  or  a  governmentp- 
pension,  —  provided  you  continue  to 
breathe,  —  by  whatever  fine  synonymes 
you  describe  these  relations,  is  to  go  in- 
to the  almshouse.  On  Sundays  the  poor 
debtor  goes  to  church  to  take  an  account 
of  stock,  and  finds,  of  course,  that  his 
outgoes  have  been  greater  than  his  in- 
come. In  the  Catholic  Church,  especial- 
ly, they  go  into  Chancery,  inake  a  clean 
confession,  give  up  all,  and  think  to  start 
again.  Thus^enjsdU  lifijaa.iheiij?a£^ 
talking^about^the  falljpf  man,  and  never 
make  an  effort  to  get  up. 

As  for  the  comparative  dema&d  which 
men  make  on  life,  it  is  an  important  dif- 
ference between  two,  that  the  one  is  sat- 
isfied with  a  level  success,  that  his  marks 
can  all  be  hit  by  point-blank  shots,  but 
the  other,  however  low  and  unsuccessful 
his  life  may  be,  constantly  elevates  his 
aim,  though  at  a  very  slight  angle  to  the 
horizon.  I  should  much  rather  be  the 
last  man,  —  though,  as  the  Orientals  say, 
"  Greatness  doth  not  approach  him  who 
is  forever  looking  down;  and  all  those 
who  are  looking  high  are  growing  poor." 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  little  or 
nothing  to  be  remembered  written  on 
the  subject  of  getting  a  living :  how  to 
make  getting  a  living  not  merely  honest 
and  honorable,  but  altogether  inviting 
and  glorious;  for  \£ getting  a  living  is  not 
so,  then  living  is  not.  One  would  think, 
'  fixun  looking  at  literature,  that  this  ques- 
tion had  never  disturbed  a  solitary  indi- 
vidual's musings.  Is  it  that  men  are  too 
much  disgusted  with  their  experience  to 
speak  of  it  ?  The  lesson  of  value  which 
money  teaches,  which  the  Author  of  the 


Universe  has  taken  so  much  pams  to 
teach  us,  we  are  inclined  to  skip  alto- 
gether. As  for  the  means  of  living,  it 
is  wonderful  how  indifierent  men  of  all 
classes  are  about  it,  even  reformers,  so 
called, — whether  they  inherit,  or  earn,  or 
steal  it  I  think  that  society  has  done 
nothing  for  us  in  this  respect,  or  at  least 

.has  undone  what  she  has  done.  Cold 
and  hunger  seem  more  friendly  to  my 
nature  than  those  methods  which  men 
have  adopted  and  advise  to  ward  them 
ofi*. 

The  title  wise  is,  for  the  most  part, 

'  falsely  applied.  \How  can  one  be  a  wise 
man,  if  he  does  not  know  any  better  how 
to  live  than  other  men  ?  —  if  he  is  only 
more  cunning  and  intellectually  subtle  ? 
Does  Wisdom  work  in  a  tread-mill  ?  or 
does  she  teach  how  to  succeed  by  her  ex- 
ample t  Is  there  any  such  thing  A  wis- 
dom not  applied  to  life  V~  Is  she  merely 
the  miller  who  grinds  the  finest  logic  ? 
It  is  pertinent  to  ask  if  Plato  got  his  living 
in  a  better  way  or  more  successfully  than 
his  contemporaries, — or  did  he  succumb 
to  the  difficulties  of  life  like  other  men  ? 
Did  he  seem  to  prevail  over  some  of  them 
merely  by  indifierence,  or  by  assuming 
grand  surs  ?  or  find  it  easier  to  live,  be- 
cause his  aunt  remembered  him  in  her 
will  ?  The  ways  in  which  most  men  get 
their  living,  that  is,  live,  are  mere  make- 

^  shifts,  and  a  shirking  of  the  real  business 
of  life,  —  chiefly  because  they  do  not 
know,  but  partly  because  they  do  not 
mean,  any  better. 

The  rush  to  California,  for  instance,  and 
the  attitude,  not  merely  of  merchants,  but 
of  philosophers  and  prophets,  so  called, 
"in  relation  to  it,  reflect  the  greatest  dis- 
grace on  mankind.  That  so  many  are 
ready  to  Iivo  by  luck,  and  so  get  the 
means  of  commanding  the  labor  of  others 
less  lucky,  without  contributing  any  value 
to  society  I  And  that  is  called  enterprise  I 
I  know  of  no  more  stailling  development 
of  the  immorality  of  trade,  and  all  the 
common  modes  of  getting  a  living.  The 
philosophy  and  poetry  and  religion  of 
such  a  mankind  are  not  worth  the  dust 
of  a  pufi'-ball.    The  hog  that  gets  his 
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liriog  bj  rooting,  stirring  up  the  soil 
so,  would  be  ashamed  of  such  company. 
If  I  could  command  the  wealth  of  ail  the 
worlds  by  lifling  my  finger,  I  would  not 
pay  such  a  price  for  it.  Even  Mahomet 
knew  that  God  did  not  make  this  world 
kiJesL  It  makes  God  to  be  a  money- 
ed gentlenian  who  scatters  a  handful  of 
pennies  in  order  to  see  mankind  scram- , 
ble  for  them.  The  world's  raffle!  A 
subsistence  in  the  domains  of  Nature  a 
thing  to  be  raffled  for  1  What  a  com- 
ment, what  a  satire  on  our  institutions ! 
The  conclusion  will  be,  that  mankind 
will  hang  itself  upon  a  tree.  And  have 
all  the  precepts  in  all  the  Bibles  taught 
men  only  this?  and  is  the  last  and 
most  admirable  invention  of  the  humaa 
race  only  an  improved  muck-rake  ?  Is 
this  the  ground  on  which  Orientab  and 
Occidentals  meet?  Did  God  direct  us 
so  to  get  our  living,  digging  where  we 
never  planted,  —  and  He  would,  per- 
chance, reward  us  with  lumps  of  gold  ? 

God  gave  the  righteous  man  a  certifi- 
cate entitling  him  to  food  and  raiment, 
but  the  unrighteous  man  found  a  fac- 
simile of  the  same  in  €rod*s  coffers,  and 
appropriated  it,  and  obtained  food  and 
raiment  like  the  former.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  systems  of  counterfeiting 
that  the  world  has  seen.  I  did  not  know 
that  mankind  were  suffering  for  want  of 
gold.  I  have  seen  a  little  of  it.  I  know  ^ 
that  it  is  very  malleable,  but  not  so  mal- 
leable as  wit.  A  grain  of  gold  will  gild 
a  great  surface,  but  not  so  much  as  a . 
grain  of  wisdom. 

The  gold-digger  in  the  ravines  of  the 
moun^>ains  is  as  much  a  gambler  as  his 
fellow  in  the  saloons  of  San  Francisco. 
Wbat  difference  does  it  make,  whether 
you  shake  dirt  or  shake  dice  ?  J£  you 
win,  society  is  the  loser.  The  gold  -  dig- 
ger is  the  enemy  of  the  honest  laborer, 
whatever  checks  and  compensations  there 
may  be.  It  is  not  enough  to  tell  mo  that 
you  worked  hard  to  get  your  gdd.  So 
does  the  Devil  work  hard.  The  way  of 
transgressors  may  be  hard  in  many  re- 
spects. The  humblest  observer  who  goes 
to  the  mines  sees  and  says  that  gold-dig- 


ging is  of  the  character  of  a  lottery ;  the 
gold  thus  obtained  is  not  the  same  thing 
with  the  wag^  of  honest  toiL  But, 
practically,  he  foi^ets  what  he  has  seen, 
for  he  has  seen  only  the  fact,  not  the 
principle,  and  goes  into  trade  there,  that 
is,  buys  a  ticket  in  what  OHnmonly  proves 
another  lottery,  where  the  fiict  is  not  so 
obvious. 

Afler  reading  Hewitt's  account  of  the 
Australian  gold-diggings  one  evening,  I 
had  in  my  mind's  eye,  all  night,  the  nu- 
merous valleys,  with  their  streams,  all 
cut  up  with  foul  pits,  from  ten  to  one 
hundred  feet  deep,  and  half  a  dozen  feet 
across,  as  close  as  they  can  be  dng,  and 
partly  filled  with  water,  —  the  locality  to 
which  men  furiously  rush  to  probe  A>r 
their  fortunes, — uncertain  where  they 
shall  break  ground,  —  not  knowing  but 
the  gold  is  under  their  camp  itself, — 
sometimes  digging  one  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  before  they  strike  tiie  vein,  or  then 
missing  it  by  a  foot,— turned  into  demons, 
and  regardless  of  each  other's  rights,  in 
their  thirst  for  riches,  —  whole  valleys, 
for  thirty  miles,  suddenly  honey-combed 
by  the  pits  of  the  miners,  so  that  even 
hundreds  are  drowned  in  them,  —  stand- 
ing in  water,  and  covered  with  mud  and 
clay,  they  work  night  'and  day,  dying 
of  exposure  and  disease.  Having  read 
this,  and  partly  forgotten  it,  I  was  think- 
ing, accidentally,  of  my  own  unsatisfac- 
tory life,  doing  as  others  do;  and  with 
that  vision  of  the  diggings  still  before  me, 
I  asked  myself,  why  /  might  not  be  wash- 
ing some  gold  daily,  though  it  were  only 
the  finest  particles,  —  why  I  might  not 
sink  a  shafl  down  to  the  gold  within  me, 
and  work  that  mine.  There  is  a  Balla- 
rat,  a  Bendigo  for  you, — what  though  it 
were  a  sulky-guUy?  At  any  rate,  I 
might  pursue  some  path,  however  soli- 
tary and  narrow  and  crooked,  in  which 
I  could  walk  with  love  and  reverence. 
Wherever  a  man  separates  from  the  mul- 
titude, and  goes  his  own  way  in  thiTDiiood, 
there  indeed  is  a  fbrk'm  the  road,  though 
ordinary  travellers  may  see  only  a  gafxin 
the  paling.  His  sohtary  path  acroas-Jots 
will  turn  out  the  Jiigher  way  of  the  twa 
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Men  rush  to  CaUfomia  and  Australia 
as  if  tbe  true  gold  were  to  be  found  in  that 
direction ;  but  that  is  to  go  to  the  very 
opposite  extreme  to  where  it  lies.  They 
go  prospecting  farther  and  farther  away 
from  the  true  lead,  and  are  most  unfor* 
lunate  when  they  think  themselves  most 
successfuL  Is  not  our  native  soil  aurifer- 
ous ?  Does  not  a  stream  from  the  golden 
mountains  flow. through  our  native  val- 
ny  ?  and  has  not  this  for  more  than  geo- 
Isgic  ages  been  bringing  down  the  shin- 
ing particles  and  forming  the  nuggets 
for  us  ?  Yet,  strange  to  tell,  if  a  dig- 
ger  steal  away,  prospecting  for  this  true 
gold,  into  the  unexplored  solitudes  around 
us,  there  is  no  danger  that  any  will  dog 
his  steps,  and  endeavor  to  supplant  him. 
He  may  claim  and  undermine  the  whole 
valley  even,  both  the  cultivated  and  the 
uncultivated  portions,  his  whole  life  long 
in  peace,  for  no  one  will  ever  dispute  his 
claim.  They  will  not  mind  his  cradles 
or  his  toms.  He  is  not  confined  to  a 
claim  twelve  feet  square,  as  at  Ballarat, 
but  may  mine  anywhere,  and  wash  the 
whole  wide  world  in  his  torn. 

Howitt  says  of  the  man  who  found 
the  great  nugget  which  weighed  twenty- 
eight  pounds,  at  the  Bendigo  diggings  in 
Australia :  —  '*  He  soon  began  to  drink ; 
got  a  horse,  and  rode  all  about,  generally 
at  full  gallop,  and,  when  he  met  people, 
called  out  to  inquire  if  they  knew  who 
he  was,  and  then  kindly  informed  them 
that  he  was  *  the  bloody  wretch  that  had 
found  the  nugget'  At  last  he  rode  full 
speed  against  a  tree,  and  nearly  knocked 
his  brains  out."  I  think,  however,  there 
was  no  danger  of  that,  for  he  had  already 
knocked  his  brains  out  agsunst  the  nug- 
get. Howitt  adds,  *'  He  is  a  hopelessly 
ruined  man."  But  he  is  a  type  of  the 
class.  They  are  all  fast  men.  Hear  some 
of  the  names  of  the  places  where  they 
dig :— "  Jackass  Flat,"—"  SheepVHead 
Gully," —  "  Murderer's  Bar,"  etc.  Ja 
there  no  satire  in  these  names  ?  Let 
them  carry  tiieir  ill-gotten  wealth  where 
they  will,  I  am  thinking  it  will  still  be 
^Jackass  Flat,"  if  not  "Murderer's  Bar," 
where  they  tive. 


•  The  last  resource  of  our  eneigy:  has 
been  the  robbing  of  grayeyai:dd  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  an  enterprise  which 
appears  to  be  but  in  its  infancy;  for, 
according  to  late  accounts,  an  act  has 
passed  its  second  reading  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  Granada,  regulating  this 
kind  of  mining ;  and  a  correspondent  of 
the  "  Tribune  "  writes :  —  "  In  the  dry 
season,  when  the  weather  will  permit  of 
the  country  being  properly  prospected, 
no  doubt  other  rich  *  guacas '  [that  is, 
graveyards]  will  be  found."  To  emi- 
grants he  says :  —  *'  Do  not  come  before 
December;  take  the  Isthmus  route  in 
preference  to  the  Boca  del  Toro  one; 
bring  no  useless  baggage,  and  do  not  cum- 
ber yourself  with  a  tent ;  but  a  good  pafar 
of  blankets  will  be  necessary ;  a  pick, 
shovel,  and  axe  of  good  material  will  be 
almost  all  that  is  required  " :  advice'which 
might  have  been  taken  from  the  "  Burk- 
er's  Guide."  And  he  concludes  witii  this 
line  in  Italics  and  small  capitals :  *^  If  you 
are  doing  well  at  homey  stay  there," 
which  may  fairly  be  interpreted  to  mean, 
"  If  you  are  getting  a  good  living  by  rob- 
bing graveyards  at  home,  stay  there." 

But  why  go  to  California  for  a  text? 
She  is  the  child  of  New  England,  bred 
at*  her  own  school  and  church. 

It  is  remarkable  that  among  all  the 
preachers  there  are  so  few  moral  teach- 
ers. The  prophets  are  employed  in  ex- 
cusing the  ways  of  men.  Most  reverend 
seniors,  thg  Uluminati  of  the  age,  tell  me, 
with  a  gracious,  reminiscent  smile,  be- 
twixt an  aspiration  and  a  shudder,  not  to 
be  too  tender  about  these  things,  —  to 
lump  all  that,  that  is,  make  a  lump  of 
gold  of  it  The  highest  advice  I  have 
heard  on  these  subjects  was  grovelling. 
The  burden  of  it  was,  — It  is  not  worth 
your  while  to  undertake  to  reform  the 
world  in  this  particular.  Do  not  ask  how 
your  bread  is  buttered ;  it  will  make  yon 
sick,  if  you  do,  — and  the  like.  A  man 
had  better  starve  at  once  than  lose  his 
innocence  in  the  process  of  getting  his 
bread.  If  within  the  sophisticated  man 
there  is  not  an  unsophisticated  one,  then 
he  is  bttt  one  of  the  Devil's  angels.    As 
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we  grow  old,  we  live  more  coarsely,  we 
relax  a  little  in  our  discxpHnes,^  and,  to 
some  extent,  cease  to  obey  our  finest  in- 
stincts. But  we  should  be  fastidious  to 
the  extreme  of  saility,  disregarding  the 
gibes  of  those  who  are  more  unfortunate 
than  ourselves. 

In  our  science  and  philosophy,  eyen, 
there  is  commonly  no  true  and  absolute 
account  of  things.  The  spirit  of  sect  and 
bigotry  has  planted  its  hoof  amid  the 
stars.  You  have  only  to  discuss  the 
problem,  whether  the  stars  are  inhabited 
or  not,  in  order  to  discoTer  it.  Why 
must  we  daub  the  heavens  as  well  as  the 
earth  ?  It  was  an  unfortunate  discovery 
that  Dr.  Kane  was  a  Mason,  and  that  Sir 
John  Franklin  was  another.  But  it  was 
a  more  cruel  suggestion  that  possibly  that 
was  the  reason  why  the  former  went  in 
search  of  the  latter.  There  is  not  a  pop- 
ular magazine  in  this  country  that  would 
dare  to  print  a  child's  thought  on  im- 
portant subjects  without  conmient.  It 
must  be  submitted  to  the  D.  D.s.  I 
would  it  were  the  chickadee-dees. 

You  come  from  attending  the  funeral 
of  mankind  to  attend  to  a  natural  phe- 
nomenon. A  little  thought  is  sexton  to 
all  the  world:    ' 

I  hardly  know  an  intellectual  man, 
even,  who  is  so  broad  and  truly  liberal 
that  you  can  think  aloud  in  his  society. 
Most^with  whom  jou  endeavor  to  talk 
soon  come  to  a  stand  against  some  insti- 
tution in  which  they  appear  to  Jiold  stock, 
—  that  is,  some  particular,  not  universal, 
way  of  viewing  things.  They  wiU  con- 
tinually thrust  their  own  low  roof,  with 
its  narrow  skylight,  between  you  and  the 
sky,  when  it  is  the  unobstructed  heav- 
ens you  would  view.  Get  out  of  the  way 
with  your  cobwebs,  wash  your  windows, 
I  sayl  In  some  lyceums  they  tell  me 
that  they  have  voted  to  exclude  the  sub- 
ject of  religion.  But  how  do  I  know 
what  their  religion  is,  and  when  I  am 
near  to  or  far  from  it  ?  I  have  walked 
into  such  an  arena  and  done  my  best  to 
make  a  clean  breast  of  what  religion  I 
have  experienced,  and  the  audience  nev- 
er suspected  what  I  was  about   The  leo- 


ture  was  as  harmless  as  moonshine  to 
them.  Whereas,  if  I  had  read  to  them 
the  biography  of  the  greatest  scamps  in 
history,  they  might  have  thought  that  I 
had  written  the  lives  of  the  deacons  of 
their  church.  Ordinarily,  the  inquiry  is, 
Where  did  you  come  from?  or.  Where 
are  you  going  ?  That  was  a  more  per- 
tinent question  which  I  overheard  one 
of  my  auditors  put  to  another  once, — 
<*  What  does  he  lecture  for.?  "  It  made 
me  quake  in  my  shoes. 

To  speak  impartially,  the  best  men 
thafTlnroW  are  not  serene,  a  world  in 
themselves.  For  the  most  part,  they 
dwell  in  forms,  and  flatter  and  study 
effect  only  more  finely  than  the  rest 
We  select  granite  for  the  underpinning 
of  our  houses  and  bams ;  we  build  fences 
of  stone ;  but  we  do  not  ourselves  rest  <hi 
an  underpinning  of  granitic  truth,  tiie 
lowest  primitive  rock.  Our  sills  are  rot- 
ten. What  stuff  is  the  man  made  of 
who  is  not  coexistent  in  our  thought 

with  the  purest  and  subtilest  truth  ? I 

often  accuse  my  finest  acquaintances  of 
an  munense  frivolity ;  ifbr,  while  there 
are  manners  and  compliments  we  do  not 
meet,  we  do  not  teach  one  another  the 
lessons  of  honesty  and  sincerity  that  the 
brutes  do,  or  of  steadiness  and  solidity 
that  the  rocks  do.  The  fault  is  com- 
monly mutual,  however;  for  we  do  not 
habitually  demand  any  more  of  each 
other. 

That  excitement  about  Kossuth,  con- 
sider how  characteristic,  but  superficial, 
it  was  I — only  another  kind  of  politics  or 
dancing.  Men  were  nuddng  speeches  to 
him  all  over  the  country,  but  each  ex- 
pressed only  the  thought,  or  the  want  of 
thought,  of  the  multitude.  No  man  stood 
on  truth.  They  were  merely  banded  to- 
gether, as  usual,  one  leaning  on  another, 
and  all  together  on  nothing ;  as  the  Hin- 
doos made  the  world  rest  on  an  elephant, 
the  elephant  on  a  tortoise,  and  the  tor- 
toise on  a  serpent,  and  had  nothing  to 
put  under  the  serpent  For  all  fruit  of 
that  stir  we  have  the  Kossuth  hat 

Just  so  hollow  and  ineffectual,  for  the 
most  part,  is  our  ordinary  conversatioii. 
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Sarface  meets  surface.  When  oar  life 
ceases  to  Be  inward  and  private,  conTer- 
satioQ  degenerates  into  mere  gossip.  We 
rarely  meet  a  man  who  can  tell  ns  any 
news  which  he  has  not  read  in  a  news- 
paper, or  been  told  by  his  neighbor ;  and, 
for  the  most  part,  the  only  difference  be- 
tween us  and  our  fellow  is,  that  he  has 
seen  the  newspaper,  or  been  out  to  tea, 
an<}  we  have  not.  In  proportion  as  our 
inward  life  fmls,  we  go  more  constantly 
and  desperately  to  the  post-office.  Ton 
may  depend  on  it,  that  the  poor  fellow 
who  walks  away  with  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  letters,  proud  of  his  extenaiye 
correspondence,  has  not  heard  from  him- 
self this  long  while. 

I  do  not  know  but  it  is  too  much  to 
read  one  newspaper  a  week.  I  have 
tried  it  recently,  and  for  so  long  it  seems 
tome  that  I  have  not  dwelt  in  my  native 
region.  The  sun,  the  clouds,  the  snow, 
the  trees  say  not  so  much  to  me.  You 
cannot  serve  two  masters.  It  requires 
more  than  a  day's  devotion  to  know  and 
to  possess  the  wealth  of  a  day. 

We  may  well  be  ashamed  to  tell  what 
things  we  have  read  or  heard  in  our  day. 
I  do  not  know  why  my  news  should  be  so 
trivial, — considering  what  one's  dreams 
and  expectations  are,  why  the  develop- 
ments should  be  so  paltry.  The  news  we 
hear,  for  the  most  part,  is  not  news  to 
our  genius.  It  is  the  stalest  repetition. 
You  are  often  tempted  to  ask,  why  such 
stress  is  laid  on  a  particular  experience 
which  you  have  had, ---that,  afler  twenty- 
five  years,  yon  should  meet  Bobbins, 
Begistrar  of  Deeds,. again  on  the  side- 
walk. Have  you  not  budged  an  inch, 
tiien  ?  Such  is  the  daily  news.  Its  facts 
appear  to  float  in  the  atmosphere,  insig- 
nificant as  the  sporules  of  fungi,  and  im- 
pinge on  some  neglected  thcUluSj  or  sur- 
face of  our  minds,  which  affords  a  basis 
for  them,  and  hence  a  parasitic  growth. 
We  should  wash  ourselves  clean  of  such 
news.  Of  what  consequence,  though  our 
planet  explode,  if  there  is  no  character 
involved  in  the  exploeaon?  In  health 
we  have  not  the  least  curioaty  about 
such  events.    We  do  not  live  for  idle 


amusement.    I  would  not  run  round  a 
corner  to  see  the  world  blow  up. 

All  summer,  and  far  into  the  autumn, 
perchance,  you  unconsciously  went  by  the 
newspapers  and  the  news,  and  now  you 
find  it  was  because  the  morning  and  the 
evening  were  full  of  news  to  you.  Your 
walks  were  full  of  incidents.  You  at- 
tended, not  to  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
but  to  your  own  affairs  in  Massachusetts 
fields.  If  you  chance  to  live  and  move 
and  have  your  being  in  that  thin  stra- 
tum in  which  the  events  that  make  the 
news  transpire, — thinner  than  the  paper 
on  which  it  is  printed, — then  these  things 
will  fill  the  world  for  you ;  but  if  you 
soar  above  or  dive  below  that  plane, 
you  cannot  remember  nor  be  reminded 
of  them.  ReaUy  to  see  the  sun  rise  or 
go  down  every  day,  so  to  relate  our- 
selves to  a  universal  fact,  would  pre- 
serve us  sane  forever.  Nations  I  What 
are  nations?  Tartars,  and  Huns,  and 
Chinamen  1  Like  insects,  they  swarm. 
The  historian  strives  in  vain  to  make 
them  memorable.  It  is  for  want  of  a 
man  that  there  are  so  many  men.  It 
is  individuals  that  populate  the  world. 
Any  man  thinking  may  say  with  the 
Spirit  of  Lodin,  — 

"  I  Jook  down  fipom  my  height  on  nations, 
And  they  become  ashes  before  me;  — 
Calm  is  ray  dwelling  in  the  clonds; 
Pleasant  are  the  great  fields  of  my  rest.** 

Pray,  let  us  live  without  being  drawn 
by  dogs,  Esquimaux-fashion,  tearing  over 
hill  and  dale,  and  biting  each  other's  ears. 

Not  without  a  slight  shudder  at  the 
danger,  I  oflen  perceive  how  near  I  had 
come  to  admitting  into  my  mind  the  de- 
tails of  some  trivial  affair,  —  the  news  of 
the  street;  and  I  am  astonished  to  ob- 
serve how  willing  men  are  to  lumber 
their  minds  with  such  rubbish,  —  to  per- 
mit idle  rumors  and  incidents  of  the  most 
insignificant  kind  to  intrude  on  ground 
which  should  be  sacred  to  thought  Shall 
the  mind  be  a  public  arena,  where  the 
affurs  of  the  street  and  the  gossip  of  the 
tea-table  chiefly  are  discussed  ?  Or  shall 
it  be  a  quarter  of  heaven  itself,  —  an 
hypethnd  temple,  consecrated  to  the  sev- 
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▼ice  c^  the  gods  ?  I  find  it  so  difficult 
to  dispose  of  the  few  facts  which  to  me 
are  significant,  that  I  hiBsitate  to  burden 
my^attention  with  those  which  are  insig- 
nificanty  which  only  a  divine  mind  could 
illustrate.  Such  is,  fi>r  the  most  part,  the 
news  in  newspapers  and  conversation. 
It  is  important  to  preserve  the  mind's 
chasdty  in  this  respect  Think  of  ad- 
mitting the  details  of  a  single  case  of  the 
crinunal  court  into  our  thoughts,  to  stalk 
profanely  through  their  very  sanctum 
Banctarum  for  an  hour,  ay,  for  many 
hours  I  to  make  a  very  bar  -  room  of 
the  mind's  inmost  apartment,  as  if  for  so 
long  the  dust  of  the  street  had  occupied 
us,  —  the  very  street  itself,  with  all  its 
travel,  its  bustle,  and  filth  had  passed 
through  our  thoughts'  shrine  I  Would 
it  not  be  an  intellectual  and  moral  sui- 
cide ?  When  I  have  been  compelled  to 
sit  spectator  and  auditor  in  a  court-room 
for  some  hours,  and  have  seen  myneigb* 
bors,  who  were  not  compelled,  stealing 
in  irom  time  to  time,  and  t4>toeing  about 
with  washed  hands  and  faces,  it  has  ap- 
peared to  my  mind's  eye,  that,  when  they 
took  off  their  hats,  their  ears  suddenly 
expanded  into  vast  hoppers  for  sound, 
between  which  even  their  narrow  heads 
were  crowded.  Like  the  vanes  of  wind- 
mills, they  caught  the  broad,  but  shallow 
stream  of  sound,  which,  afler  a  few  titil- 
lating gyrations  in  their  coggy  brains, 
passed  out  the  other  side.  I  wondered 
if,  when  they  got  hcHne,  they  were  as 
careful  to  wash  their  ears  as  before  their 
hands  and  faces.  It  has  seemed  to  me, 
at  such  a  time,  that  the  auditors  and  the 
witnesses,  the  jury  and  the  counsel,  the 
judge  and  the  criminal  at  the  bar, — if 
I  may  presume  him  guilty  before  he  is 
convicted,  —  were  all  equaUy  criminal, 
and  a  thunderbolt  might  be  expected 
to  descend  and  consume  them  all  togeth- 
er. 

By  all  kinds  of  traps  and  sign-boards, 
threatening  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
divine  law,  exclude  such  trespassers  from 
the  only  ground  which  can  be  sacred  to 
you.  It  is  so  hard  to  fiirget  what  it  is 
irorse  than  useless  to  remember!  If  I  am 


to  be  a  thorooghfare,  I  prefer  that  it  \m 
of  the  mountain  -  brooks,  the  Pamassiaa 
streams,  and  not  the  town-sewers.  There 
is  inspiration,  that  gossip  which  comes  to 
the  ear  of  the  attentive  mind  from  the 
courts  of  heaven.  There  is  the  profime 
and  sfalQ  revelation  of  the  bar-room  and 
the  police  court  The  same  ear  is  fitted 
to  receive  both  commtmications.  Only 
the  character  of  the  hearer  determines 
to  which  it  shall  be  open,  and  to  which 
closed.  I  believe  that  the  mind  can  be 
permanently  profaned  by  the  habit  of 
attending  to  trivial  things,  so  that  all  our 
thoughts  shall  be  tinged  with  triviality. 
Our  very  intellect  shall  be  macadamized, 
as  it  were, — its  foundation  broken  into 
fragments  for  the  wheels  of  travel  to  roll 
over ;  and  if  you  would  know  what  will 
make  the  most  durable  pavement,  sur- 
passing rolled  stones,  spruce  blocks,  and 
asphaltum,  you  have  only  to  look  into 
some  of  our  minds  which  have  been  sub- 
jected to  this  treatment  so  long. 

If  we  have  thus  desecrated  ourselves, 
— as  who  has  not  ?~  the  remedy  will  be 
by  wariness  and  devotion  to  reconsecrate 
ourselves,  and  make  once  more  a  fiine 
of  the  mind.  We  should  treat  our  minds, 
that  is,  ourselves,  as  innocent  and  ingen- 
uous children,  whose  guardians  we  are, 
and  be  careful  what  objects  and  what  sub- 
jects we  thrust  on  their  attention.  Bead 
not  the  Times.  Read  the  Eternities.  Con- 
ventionalities are  at  length  as  bad  as  inr* 
purities.  Even  the  facts  of  science  m»y 
dust  the  mind  by  their  dryness,  unless  they 
are  in  a  sense  effaced  each  morning,  or 
rather  rendered  fertile  by  the  dews  of  fircsh 
and  living  truth.  Knowledge  does  not 
come  to  us  by  details,  but  in  flashes  of  light 
fix>m  heaven.  Yes,  every  thought  tl|at 
passes  through  the  mind  helps  to  wear 
and  tear  it,  and  to  deepen  the  ruts, 
which,  as  in  the  streets  of  Pompeii, 
evince  how  much  it  has  been  used.  How 
many  things  there  are  concerning  which 
we  might  well  deliberate,  whether  we 
had  better  know  them, — had  better  let 
their  peddling- carts  be  driven,  even  at 
the  slowest  trot  or  walk,  over  that  bridge 
of  glorious  span  by  which  we  trust  to 
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pan  at  lart  from  ibe  fartihest  brink  of 
time  to  the  nearest  shore  of  eternity  t 
Haye  we  no  culture,  no  refinement,— 
bat  ddll  only  to  live  coarsely  and  serve 
the  Devil  ?  —  to  acquire  a  little  worldly 
wealth,  or  fame,  or  liberty,  and  make  a 
false  show  with  it,  as  if  we  were  all  husk 
and  shell,  with  no  tender  and  living  ker- 
nel to  us  ?  Shall  our  institutions  be  like 
those  chestnut-burs,  which  contain  abor- 
tive nuts,  perfect  only  to  prick  the  fin- 
gers? 

America  is  said  to  be  the  arena  on 
which  the  battle  of  freedom  is  to  be 
firaght ;  but  surely  it  cannot  be*  fireedom 
in  a  merely  political  sense  that  is  meant 
Even  if  we  grant  that  the  American  has 
fineed  himself  from  a  political  tyrant,  he 
is  still  the  slave  of  an  economical  and 
moral  tyrant.  Now  that  the  republic  -— 
the  reB-publica  —  has  been  settled,  it  is 
time  to  look  after  the  rea-privataj  — the 
private  state, — to  see,  as  the  Roman  sen- 
ate charged  its  consuls,  **ne  quid  res^ 
PRiVATA  detrimenti  caperetf*'  that  the 
private  state  receive  no  detriment. 

Do  we  call  this  the  land  of  the  fi«e  ? 
What  is  it  to  be  free  fi^m  King  Geoige 
and  continue  the  slaves  of  King  Preju- 
dice ?  What  is  it  to  be  bom  free  and 
not  to  live  free  ?  What  is  the  value  of 
any  political  freedom,  but  as  a  means  to 
moral  fireedom  ?  Is  it  a  freedom  to  be 
slaves,  or  a  freedom  to  be  firee,  of  which 
we  boast  ?  We  are  a  nation  of  politi- 
cians, concerned  about  the  outmost  de- 
fences only  of  fireedom.  It  is  our  chil- 
dren's children  who  may  perchance  be 
really  free.  We  tax  ourselves  unjustly. 
There  is  a  part  of  us  which  is  not  repre- 
sented. It  is  taxation  without  represen- 
tation. We  quarter  troops,  we  quarter 
fools  and  catlle  of  all  sorts  upon  our- 
selves. We  quarter  our  gross  bodies  on 
our  poor  souls,  till  the  former  eat  up  all 
the  latter's  substance. 

With  respect  to  a  true  culture  and 
manhood,  we  are  essentially  provincial 
still,  not  metropolitan,  — mere  Jonathans. 
We  are  provincial,  because  we  do  not 
find  at  home  our  standards,  —  because 
we  do  not  worship  truth,  but  the  reflec- 


tion of  truth,  —  because  we  are  warped 
and  narrowed  by  an  exclusive  devotion 
to  trade  and  commerce  and  manufactures 
and  agriculture  and  the  like,  whichfare 
but  means,  and  not  the  end. 

So  is  the  English  Parliament  provin- 
sial.  Mere  country-bumpkins,  they  be^ 
tray  themselves^  when  any  more  impor- 
tant question  arises  for  them  to  settle,  the 
Irish  question,  for  instance, — the  Eng- 
lish question  why  did  I  not  say  ?  Their 
natures  are  subdued  to  what  they  woik 
in.  Their  "good  breeding"  respects 
only  secondary  objects.  The  finest  man- 
ners in  the  world  are  awkwardness  and 
fisituity,  when  contrasted  with  a  finer  in- 
telligence. They  appear  but  as  the  fash- 
ions of  past  da}*^,  —  mere  courtliness, 
knee -buckles  and  small-clothes,  out  of 
date.  It  is  the  vice,  but  not  the  excel- 
lence of  manners,  that  they  are  continu- 
ally being  deserted  by  ^e  character; 
they  al«  cast-ofi*  clothes  ot  shells,  claim- 
ing the  respect  which  belonged  to  the 
living  creature.  You  are  presented  with 
the  shells  instead  ci  the  meat,  and  it  is 
no  excuse  generally,  that,  in  the  ci»e  of 
some  fishes,  the  shells  are  of  more  worth 
than  the  meat.  The  man  who  thrusts 
his  manners  upon  me  does  as  if  he  were 
to  insist  on  introducing  me  to  his  cabinet 
of  curiosities,  when  I  wished  to  see  him- 
self. It  was  not  in  this  sense  that  the 
poet  Decker  called  Christ  "  the  first  true 
gentleman  that  ever  breathed."  I  re- 
peat that  in  this  sense  the  most  splendid 
coiurt  in  Christendom  is  provincial,  hav- 
ing authority  to  consult  about  Trani^ 
alpine  interests  only,  and  not  the  affurs 
of  Rome.  A  praetor  or  proconsul  would 
suffice  to  settle  the  questions  which  ab- 
sorb the  attention  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment and  the  American  Congress. 

Grovernment  and  legislation !  these 
I  thought  were  respectable  professions. 
We  have  heard  of  heaven-born  Numas, 
Lycurguses,  and  Solons,  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  whose  names  at  least  may 
stand  for  ideal  legislators ;  but  think  of 
legislating  to  regtUate  the  breeding  of 
slaves,  or  the  exportation  of  tobacco  ( 
What  hme  divine  legislators  to  do  with 
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the  exportataon  or  the  importadon  of 
tobacco?  what  humane  ones  with  the 
breeding  of  slayes  ?  Suppose  70U  were 
to  submit  the  question  to  any  son  of  God, 
—  and  has  He  no  children  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  ?  is  it  a  family  which  is 
extinct  ?  —  in  what  condition  would  you 
get  it  again  ?  What  shall  a  State  like 
Virgmia  say  for  itself  at  the  List  day,  in 
which  these  have  been  the  principal,  the 
staple  productions?  What  ground  is 
there  for  patriotism  in  such  a  State  ?  I 
deriTe  my  facts  from  statistical  tables 
which  the  States  themselves  have  pub* 
lished. 

A  commerce  that  whitens  erery  sea 
in  quest  of  nuts  and  raisins,  and  makes 
slayes  of  its  sailors  for  this  purpose  1  I 
saw,  the  other  day,  a  vessel  wliich  had 
been  wrecked,  and  many  lives  lost,  and 
her  cargo  of  rags,  juniper- berries,  and 
bitter  almonds  were  strewn  along  the 
shore.  It  seemed  hardly  worth  th6  while 
to  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  sea  between 
Leghorn  and  New  York  for  the  sake  of 
a  cargo  of  juniper-berries  and  bitter  al- 
monds. America  sending  to  the  Old 
Wwld  for  her  bitters  1  Is  not  the  sea- 
brine,  is  not  shipwreck,  bitter  enough  to 
make  the  cup  of  life  go  down  here  ?  Tet 
such,  to  a  great  extent,  is  our  boasted 
commerce ;  and  there  are  those  who  style 
themselves  statesmen  and  philosophers 
who  are  so  blind  as  to  think  that  prog« 
ress  and  civilization  depend  on  precisely 
this  kind  of  interchange  and  activity,  — 
the  activity  of  flies  about  a  molasses-hogs- 
head. Very  well,  observes  one,  if  men 
were  oysters.  And  very  weU,  answer  I, 
if  men  were  mosquitoes. 

Lieutenant  Hemdon,  whom  our  Gov- 
ernment sent  to  explore  the  Amazon, 
and,  it  is  said,  to  extend  the  area  of  Sla- 
very, observed  that  there  was  wanting 
there  <*  an  industrious  and  active  popu- 
lation, who  know  what  the  comforts  of 
life  are,  and  who  have  artificial  wants  to 
draw  out  the  great  resources  of  the  coun- 
try." But  what  are  the  *«  artificial 
wants"  to  be  encouraged?  Not  the 
love  of  luxuries,  like  the  tobacco  and 
daves  of,  I  believe,  his  native  Vii^nia, 


nor  the  ice  and  granite  and  other 
rial  wealth  of  our  native  New  England ; 
nor  are  *^  the  great  resources  of  a  coun- 
try" that  fertility  or  barrenness  of  soil 
which  produces  these.  The  chief  want, 
in  every  State  that  I  have  been  intc, 
was  a  high  and  earnest  purpose  in  its  in- 
habitants. This  alone  draws  out  *^  the 
great  resources  **  of  Nature,  and  at  last 
taxes  her  beyond  her  resources ;  for  man 
naturally  dies  out  of  her.  When  we 
want  culture  more  than  potatoes,  and  il- 
lumination more  than  sugar -plums,  then 
the  great  resources  of  a  world  are  taxed 
and  drawn  out,  and  the  result,  or  staple 
production,  is,  not  slaves,  nor  operatives, 
but  men,  —  those  rare  fruits  called  he- 
roes, saints,  poets,  philosophers,  and  re- 
deemers. 

In  short,  as  a  snow-drift  is  fonned 
where  there  is  a  lull  in  the  wind,  so,  one 
would  say,  where  there  is  a  lull  of  tmth, 
an  institution  springs  up.  But  the  truth 
blows  right  on  over  it,  nevertheless,  and 
at  length  blows  it  down. 

What  b  called  politics  is  comparative- 
ly something  so  superficial  and  inhuman, 
that,  practically,  I  have  never  fairly  rec- 
ognized that  it  concerns  me  at  alL  The 
newspapers,  I  perceive,  devote  some  of 
their  columns  specially  to  politics  or  gov- 
ernment without  chai^ ;  and  this,  one 
would  say,  is  all  that  saves  it ;  but,  as  I 
love  literature,  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
truth  also,  I  never  read  those  columns 
at  any  rate.  I  do  not  wish  to  blunt  my 
sense  of  right  so  much.  I  have  not- got 
to  answer  for  having  read  a  single  Pres- 
ident's Message.  A  strange  age  of  the 
world  this,  when  empires,  kingdoms,  and 
republics  come  a-begging  to  a  private 
man's  door,  and  utter  their  complaints  at 
his  elbow !  I  cannot  take  up  a  newspa- 
per but  I  find  that  some  wretched  gov- 
ernment or  other,  hard  pushed,  and  on 
its  last  legs,  is  interceding  with  me,  the 
reader,  to  vote  for  it,  —  mere  importu- 
nate than  an  Italian  beggar;  and  if  I 
have  a  mind  to  look  at  its  certificate, 
made,  perchance,  by  some  benevolent 
merchant's  clerk,  or  the  skipper  that 
brought  it  over,  fisr  it  cannot  speak  a 
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word  of  English  itself,  I  Bhall  probably 
read  of  the  eruption  of  some  Vesuvius, 
or  the  overflowing  of  some  Fo,  true  or 
£»ged,  which  brought  it  into  this  condi- 
tion. I  do  not  hesitatey  in  such  a  case,  to 
suggest  work,  or  the  almshouse ;  or  why 
not  keep  its  castle  in  silence,  as  I  do  com- 
monly ?  The  poor  President,  what  with 
preserving  his  popularity  and  doing  his 
duty,  is  completely  bewildered.  The 
newspapers  are  the  ruling  power.  Any 
otlipr  government  is  reduced  to  a  few 
marines  at  Fort  Independence.  If  a 
man  neglects  to  read  the  Daily  Times, 
Government  will  go  down  on  its  knees 
to  him,  for  this  is  the  only  treason  in 
these  days. 

Those  things  which  now  most  engage 
the  attention  of  men,  as  politics  and  the 
daily  routine,  are,  it  is  true,  vital  func- 
tions of  human  society,  but  should  be 
unconsciously  performed,  like  the  corre- 
sponding ftmctions  of  the  physical  body. 
They  are  tn/ra-human,  a  kind  of  vege- 
tation.    I  sometimes  awake  to^a  half- 


consciousness  of  them  going  on  about  me, 
as  a  man  may  become  conscious  of  some 
of  the  processes  of  digestion  in  a  morbid 
state,  and  so  have  the  dyspepsia,  as  it  is 
called.  It  is  as  if  a  thinker  submitted 
himself  to  be  rasped  by  the  great  gizzard 
of  creation.  Politics  is,  as  it  were,  the 
gizzard  of  society,  full  of  grit  and  gravel, 
and  the  two  political  parties  are  its  two 
opposite  halves,  —  sometimes  split  into 
quarters,  it  may  be,  which  grind  on  each 
other.  Not  only  individuals,  but  States, 
have  thus  a  confirmed  dyspepsia,  which 
expresses  itself,  you  can  imagine  by  what 
sort  of  eloquence.  Thus  our  life  is  not 
altogether  a  forgetting,  but  also,  alas  I  to 
a  great  extent,  a  remembering  of  that 
which  we  should  never  have  been  con- 
scious of,  certainly  not  in  our  waking 
hours.  Why  should  we  not  meet,  not 
always  as  dyspeptics,  to  tell  our  bad 
dreams,  but  sometimes  as  ^upeptics,  to 
congratulate  each  other  on  the  ever  glo- 
rious morning  ?  I  do  not  make  an  ex- 
orbitant demand,  surely. 


BARBARA  FRIETCHIE. 

Up  from  the  meadows  rich  with  com, 
Clear  in  the  cool  September  mom. 

The  clustered  spires  of  Frederick  stand 
Green-walled  by  the  hills  of  Maryland. 

Round  about  them  orchards  sweep, 
Apple-  and  peach-tree  fruited  deep, 

Fair  as  a  garden  of  the  Lord 

To  the  eyes  of  the  famished  rebel  horde. 

On  that  pleasant  mora  of  the  early  fall 
When  Lee  marched  over  the  mountain-wall,  — 

Over  the  mountains  winding  dbwn. 
Horse  and  foot,  into  Frederick  town. 

Forty  flags  with  their  silver  stars, 
Forty  flags  with  their  crimson  bars, 
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Flapped  in  the  morning  wind :  the  sun 
Of  noon  locted  down,  and  saw  not  one. 

Up  ro8e  old  Barbara  Frietcliie  then, 
Bowed  with  her  fourscore  years  and  ten ; 

Bravest  of  all  in  Frederick  town, 

She  todc  up  the  flag  the  men  hanied  down ; 

In  her  attic-window  the  staff  she  set, 
To  show  that  one  heart  was  lojal  yet. 

Up  the  street  came  the  rebel  tread, 
Stonewall  Jackson  riding  ahead. 

Under  his  slouched  hat  loft  and  right 

He  glanced :  the  old  flag  met  his  sight.  ^ 

<*  Halt ! "  —  the  dustrbrown  ranks  stood  fiist. 
"  Fire  1 "  — -  out  blazed  the  rifle-blast. 

It  shivered  the  window,  pane  and  saah ; 
It  rent  the  banner  with  seam  and  gash. 

Quick,  as  it  fell,  from  the  broken  staff 
Dame  Barbara  snatched  the  silken  scarf; 

She  leaned  far  out  on  the  window-sill, 
And  shook  it  forth  with  a  royal  will. 

"  Shoot,  if  you  must,  this  old  gray  head. 
But  spare  your  country's  flag,"  she  said. 

A  shade  of  sadness,  a  blush  of  shame, 
Over  the  face  of  the  leader  came ; 

The  nobler  nature  within  him  stirred 
To  life  at  that  woman's  deed  and  word : 

"  Who  touches  a  hair  of  yon  gray  head 
Dies  like  a  dog !    March  on  1 "  he  said. 

All  day  long  through  Frederick  street 
Sounded  the  tread  of  marching  feet: 

All  day  long  that  free  flag  tossed 
Over  the  heads  of  the  rebel  host 

Ever  its  torn  folds  rose  and  fell 

On  the  loyal  winds  that  loved  it  well ; 

And  through  the  hill-gaps  sunset  light 
Shone  over  it  with  a  warm  good-night. 
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Barbara  Frietchie^  work  is  o'er, 

And  the  Rebel  lides  on  his  raids  no  more. 

Honor  to  her !  and  let  a  tear 

Fall,  for  her  sake,  on  Stonewall's  bier. 

Over  Barbara  Frietchie's  grave 
Flag  of  Freedom  and  Union,  wave  I 

Peace  and  order  and  beauty  draw 
Bound  thy  symbol  of  light  and  law  \ 

And  ever  the  stars  above  look  down 
On  thy  stars  beloi/  in  Frederick  town ! 


A  LETTER  TO  THOMAS   CARLYLE. 


Sib,  —  You  have  Homered  it  of  late 
in  a  small  way,  one  sees.  You  profess 
to  sing  the  purport  of  our  national  stmg« 
gle.  '*  South  chooses  to  hire  its  servants 
^r  life,  rather  than  by  the  day,  month, 
or  year ;  North  bludgeons  the  Southern 
bra'm  to  prevent  the  same " :  that,  you 
say,  is  the  American  Biad  in  a  Nutshell, 
In  a  certain  sense,  more  's  the  pity,  it 
must  be  supposed  that  you  speak  correct- 
ly ;  but  be  assured  that  this  is  the  Amer- 
ican Biad  in  no  other,  nutshell  than  your 
private  one,  —  in  those  too  contracted 
cerebral  quarters  to  which,  with  respect 
to  our  matters,  your  powerful  intelli- 
gence, under  such  prolonged  and  pitiless 
extremes  of  dogmatic  compression,  has  at 
last  got  reduced. 

Seriously,  not  in  any  trivial  wilfulness 
of  retort,  I  accuse  you  of  a  narrowness 
and  pettiness  of  understanding  with  re- 
gard to  America.  Give  me  leave  to 
**  wrestle  a  fall "  with  you  on  this  theme. 
And  as  I  can  with  but  twoscore  years 
match  your  threescore  and  five,  let  me 
entreat  of  your  courtesy  to  set  that  cir- 
cumstance aside,  and  to  constitute  me,^ 
for  the  nonce,  your  equal  in  age  and 
privilege  of  speech.  For  I  must  wrestle 
to-d'ay  in  earnest  1 

VOL.  XII.  33 


Yon  are  a  great  nature,  a  great  writer, 
and  a  man  of  piercing  intellect :  ho  is 
a  jack  or  a  dunce  that  denies  it.  But  of 
you,  more  than  of  most  men  at  all  your 
equals  in  intellectual  resource,  it  may  be 
said  that  yours  is  not  a  spherical  or  uni- 
versal, but  a  special  and  linear  intelli- 
gence, —  of  great  human  depth  and  rich- 
ness, but  special  nevertheless.  Of  a  par- 
ticular order  of  truths  you  ai^  an  incom- 
parable champion ;  but  always  you  are 
the  champion  and  on  the  field,  always 
your  genius  has  its  visor  down,  and  ^ares 
through  a  loop-hole  with  straitened  in- 
tentness  of  vision.  A  particular  sort  of 
errors  and  falsities  you  can  track  with 
the  scent  of  a  blood-hound,  and  with  a 
speed  and  bottom  not  surpassed,  if  equal- 
led ;  but  the  Destinies  have  put  the  nose 
of  your  genius  to  the  ground,  and  sent 
it  off  for  good  and  all  upon  a  particular 
trail.  You  sound,  indeed,  before  your 
encounter,  such  a  thrilling  war -note  as 
turns  the  cripple's  crutch  to  an  imagina- 
ry lance ;  you  open  on  your  quarry  with 
such  a  cry  as  kindles  a  huntsman's  heart 
beneath  the  bosoms  of  nursing  mothers. 
No  living  writer  possesses  the  like  fasci- 
nation. Yet,  in  truth,  we  should  aB 
have  tired  of  your  narrow  stringency 
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long  ago,  did  there  not  run  in  the  Teins 
of  your  genius  so  rich  and  ruddy  a  hu- 
man blood.  The  profoundness  of  your 
interest  in  man,  and  the  masterly  way  in 
which  you  grasp  character,  give  to  your 
thought  an  inner  quality  of  centrality 
and  wholeness,  despite  the  dogmatic  par- 
tiality of  its  shaping  at  your  hands.  And 
so  your  enticement  continues,  intensely 
partial  though  it  be. 

Continues, —but  with  growing  protest, 
and  growing  ground  far  it  For,  to 
speak  the  truth,  by  your  kind  permis- 
sion, without  reserve,  you  are  beginning 
to  suffer  from  yourself.  You  are  threat- 
ening to  perish  of  too  much  Thomas  Car- 
lyle.  I  venture  to  caution  you  against 
that  tremendous  individual.  He  is  sub- 
duing your  genius  to  his  own  special  hu- 
mors ;  he  is  alloying  your  mental  activ- 
ity, to  a  fearful  degree,  with  dogmatic 
prepossession ;  he  is  making  you  an  in- 
tellectual routinievj  causing  thereby  ^n 
infiltration  of  that  impurity  of  which  all 
routine  at  last  dies.  For  years  we  that 
love  you  most  have  seen  that  you  were 
ceasing  more  and  more  to  hold  open,  fresh 
relations  with  truth,  —  that  you  were 
straitening  and  hardening  into  the  linear, 
rigid  eagerness  of  the  mere  propagandist 
Tou  have,  if  I  may  so  speak,  been  turn- 
ing all  your  front-head  into  back-head, 
giving  to  your  cerebral  powers  the  char- 
acters of  preappointed,  automatic  action, 
which  are  proper  to  the  cerebellum.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  you  have  thus  ac- 
quired a  remarkable,  machine -like  sim- 
plicity, force,  and  constancy  of  mental  ac- 
tion,— your  brain-wheels  spinning  away 
with  such  a  steam-engine  whirr  as  one 
cannot  but  admire ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  was  inevitable,  yon  have  be- 
come astonishingly  insensitive  to  all  truths, 
save  those  with  which  you  are  establish- 
ed in  organic  connection ;  nor  could  the 
products  of  Manchester  miUs  be  bargain- 
ed for  beforehand  with  more  certainty 
than  the  results  of  your  intellectual  ac- 
tivity. You  can  be  silent,  —  I  venture  to 
assert  so  much ;  but  if  you  speak  at  all, 
we  know  perfectly  well  what  description 
of  fabric  muBt  come  from  your  Iooul 


It  does  not,  therefore,  surprise  us,  does 
not  clash  with  our  senae  of  yt>ur  native 
greatness,  that  for  our  particular  Diad 
you  prove  a  very  nutshell  Homer  indeed. 
For  I  must  not  disguise  it  from  you  that 
this  is  exactly  the  case.  It  was  Homems 
in  nuce  first ;  and  the  pitiful  purport  of 
the  epic  results  less  from  any  smallnesB 
in  the  action  celebrated  tlum  from  that 
important  law,  not,  perhaps,  wholly  new 
to  your  own  observation,  which  forbids 
a  pint-measure  to  contain  more  than  a 
pint,  though  you  dip  it  full  from  the  ocean 
itself. 

You  are  great,  but  not  towards  us 
Americans.  Towards  us  you  are  litde 
and  insignificant  and  superfluous.  Your 
eyes,  though  of  wondrous  efficacy  in  their 
way,  blink  in  our  atmosphere  like  those 
of  an  owl  in  broad  sunlight ;  and  if  you 
come  fl^nng  here,  it  is  the  t>rivilege  of 
the  smalleit  birds  —  of  which  you  are 
quite  at  liberty  to  esteem  me  one — to 
pester  you  back  into  your  mediaeval  twi- 
light 

Shall  I  try  to  tell  you  why  you  can 
have  no  right  to  judge  us  and  our  affairs  ? 
By  your  leave,  then,  and  briefly. 

There  is  a  spiritual  nature  of  man, 
which  is  ever  and  everywhere  the  same ; 
and,  through  the  necessary  presence  of 
this  in  every  human  being,  there  is  a 
c<»nmon  sense  and  a  common  conscience, 
which  make  each  man  one  with  all  oth- 
ers. Here  in  America  we  are  seeking  to 
give  the  force  of  political  sovereignty  to 
this  common  and  unitive  nature,— assum- 
ing that  all  political  problems  are  at  last 
questions  of  simple  justice,  courage,  good 
sense,  and  fellow-feeling,  which  any  sound 
heart  and  healthy  intelligence  may  appre- 
ciate. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  truth 
of  spiritual  Rank  or  Degree,  —  that  one 
man  may  be  immensely  superior  in  hu- 
man quality  to  another.  This  is  the  truth 
that  is  most  powerfully  present  to  your 
mind,  and  you  would  constitute  govern- 
ment strictly,  if  not  solely,  in  the  light 
of  it  To  this  you  are  impelled  by  the 
peculiar  quality  of  your  genius,  which 
is  so  purely  biographical,  so  inevital^ 
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drawn  to  special  personalities,  that  you 
can  hardly  conceive  of  history  otherwise 
than  as  a  reccnrd  of  personal  influence. 

We  assume,  then,  as  a  basis,  common 
sense;  you,  uncommon  sense.  We  as- 
sume Unity  or  Identity ;  you  assume  Dif- 
ference, and  seek  to  reconstitute  unity 
only  through  mastership  on  the  one  hand 
and  roTcrent  obedience  on  the  other.  We 
do  not  deny  Difference;  we  recognize 
the  truth  of  spiritual  Degree ;  we  merely 
elect  the  common  element  as  the  material 
out  of  which  to  constitute f  and  the  force 
hy  which  to  operate^  the  State, 

Now  my  judgment  is,  that  either  the 
truth  of  a  common  Manhood  or  the  truth 
of  spiritual  B4ink  may  be  made  primary 
in  a  State,  and  that  with  admirable  re- 
salts,  provided  it  be  duly  allied  and  tem- 
pered with  its  opposite.  For  these  op- 
pontes  I  hold  to  be  correlative  and  po- 
laric,  each  required  by  the  fther.  But 
chasm  is  worse  than  indistinction ;  and 
he  that  breaks  the  circle  of  human  fellow- 
ship is  more  mischievous  than  he  who 
blurs  the  hues  of  gradation. 

I  affirm,  then,  that  America  has  a  grand 
spiritual  fact  at  the  base  o£  her  political 
fljstem.  But  you  are  the  prophet  of  an 
opposite  order  of  truths.  And  you  are 
so  intensely  the  partisan  of  your  pole, 
that  you  have  not  a  moment's  patience 
with  anything  else,  above  all  with  an 
opposite  partiality.  And  wanting  sym- 
pathy and  patience  with  it,  you  equally 
want  apprehension  of  its  meaning. 

But  this  is  not  all.  An  awful  shadow 
accompanies  the  brilliant  day  of  your 
genius.  That  dark  humor  of  yours,  that 
woful  demon  from  whose  companionship, 
by  the  law  of  your  existence,  you  can- 
not be  iree,  tolls  funeral-bells  and  chants 
the  dirges  of  death  in  your  ears  for- 
ever. What  your  faith  does  not  take 
with  warmth  to  its  bosom  it  must  spurn 
violently  away ;  where  you  cannot  hope 
strongly,  you  must  vehemently  despair ; 
what  your  genius  does  not  illumine  to 
your  heart  it  must  bury  as  in  shadows 
of  eternal  night.  It  being,  therefore,  of 
the  nature  of  your  mind  to  shine  power- 
fhlly  on  the  eminences  of  mankind,  it  be> 


came  in  consequence  no  less  its  nature  to 
call  up  over  the  broad  levels  a  black  fog 
that  even  its  own  eye  could  not  pene- 
trate. Thus  with  you,  if  I  understand 
you  rightly,  the  common  and  the  fateful 
are  nearly  one  and  the  same ;  the  Good 
is  to  you  an  exceptional  energy  which 
struggles  up  from  the  level  forces  of  the 
universe.  Is*  not  your  conception  of  hu- 
man existence  nearly  this :  a  perpetual 
waste  deluge,  and  here  and  there  some 
Noah  in  his  ark  above  it  ? 

There  is  noble  truth  to  be  seen  from 
this  point  of  view, — truth  to  which  Amer- 
ica also  will  have  to  attend.  But  being 
intensely  limited  to  this  sole  point  of 
view,  you  are  utterly  without  eye  for  the 
whole  significance  of  our  national  life. 
You  are  not  only  at  the  opposite  pole 
from  us,  but  your  whole  heart  and  intel- 
ligence are  included  in  the  currents  of 
that  polaric  opposition. 

Still  further.  I  think,  that,  having 
made  out  its  scheme  of  thought,  your 
ndnd  soon  contracts  a  positive  demand 
even  for  the  evil  conditions  which,  in 
your  estimation,  made  that  scheme  ne- 
cessary. To  illustrate.  A  man  is  rous- 
ed at  night,  and  sent  flying  for  a  physi- 
cian in  some  sudden  and  terrible  emer- 
gency. He  returns,  broken  -  winded,  to 
learn  that  it  was  altogether  a  false 
alarm.  It  is  quite  possible  that  his  first 
emotion,  on  receiving  this  intelligence, 
will  not  be  pleasure,  but  indignation  ;  he 
may  feel  that  somebody  ought  to  be  sick, 
since  he  has  been  at  such  pains.  Pardon 
me,  if  I  think  your  position  not  wholly 
dissimilar.  It  seems  to  me  to  have  be- 
come an  imperative  requisition  of  your 
mind  that  nine-tenths  of  mankind  should 
be  fools.  They  must  be  so;  else  you 
have  no  place  for  them  in  your  system, 
and  know  not  what  to  do  with  them.  As 
fools,  you  have  full  arrangements  made 
for  their  accommodation.  Some  hero, 
some  bom  ruler  of  men,  is  to  come  forth 
(out  of  your  books)  and  reduce  them  to 
obedience,  and  lord  it  over  them  in  a 
most  useful  manner.  But  if  they  will 
not  be  fools,  if  they  contumaciously  re- 
fuse to  be  fools,  they  disturb  the  neces- 
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sary  conditions  of  kingship,  and,  of  course, 
deserve  much  reprobation.  I  do  not, 
therefore,  feel  myself  unjust  to  you  in 
saying,  that,  the  better  the  American 
people  beiiave,  in  consistency  with  their 
political  traditions  and  customary  modes 
of  thought,  the  less  you  are  able  to  be 
pleased  with  them.  If  they  demean  them- 
selves as  fools  and  incapabtes,  (as  they 
sometimes  do,)  they  bring  grist  to  your 
mill ;  but  if  they  show  wisdom,  courage^ 
and  constancy,  they  leave  you  to  stand 
at  your  mill-doors  and  grumble  for  want 
of  toll,  —  aa  in  the  nutshell -epic  afore- 
said. 

Well,  there  are  many  fodish  and  some 
wise,  and  I,  for  one,  could  heartily  wish 
both  classes  more  justly  placed ;  for  he 
who  styles  me  an  extreme  intrepid  demo- 
crat pays  me  a  compliment  to  which  I 
have  no  claim.  While,  then,  by  *'  king- 
ship "  you  meant  something  human  and 
noble,  while  I  could  deem  the  command 
you  coveted  for  stroi^  and  wise  men  to 
be  somewhat  which  should  Uft  the  weak 
and  unwise  above  the  range  of  their  own 
force  and  intelligence,  I  held  your  proph- 
esying in  high  esteem,  and  readily  par- 
doned any  excesses  of  expression  into 
which  your  prophetic  afflatus  (being 
Scotch)  might  betray  you. 

But  your  appetite  for  kingship  seems 
to  have  gained  in  strength  while  it  lost 
in  delicacy  and  moral  significance,  till  it 
has  become  an  insatiable  craving,  which 
disdains  not  to  batten  on  very  vile  gar- 
hage.  If  one  rule,  and  another  be  ruled, 
and  if  the  domination  be  open,  frank,  and 
vigorous,  you  seem  to  feast  on  the  fact, 
be  this  domination  as  selfish  in  its  natiure 
and  as  brutal  in  its  form  as  it  may. 
Whether  its  aim  be  to  uplift  or  to  de- 
grade its  subjects,  whether  it  be  clean  or 
filthy,  of  heaven  or  of  hell,  a  stress  of 
generous  purpose  or  a  mere  emphasis  of 
egotism,  —  what  pause  do  you  make  to 
inquire  concerning  this?  The  appear- 
ance is,  that  any  sovereignty,  in  these 
democratic  days,  is  over-welcome  to  your 
hunger  to  admit  of  pause ;  and  a  rule, 
whose  undisguised  aim  is,  not  to  supple- 
ment the  strength  of  the  weak,  but  to 


pillage  them  of  its  product,  not  to  lend 
the  ignorant  a  wisdom  above  their  own, 
but  to  make  their  ignorance  perpetual  as 
a  source  of  pecuniary  profit  to  t^eir  mas- 
ters, may  reckon  upon  your  snooors  when- 
ever succors  are  needed. 

Hence  your  patronage  of  our  aiavery. 
Hence  your  effort  to  commend  it  by  a 
description  so  incomparably  false,  that, 
though  one  ahoold  laugh  derision  at  it 
from  Christmas  to  Candlemas,  he  would 
not  laugh  enough.  '*  Hiring  servants  for 
life,"  —  that  is  the  most  intrepid  lucus  a 
non  lucendo  of  the  century.  It  fairly 
takes  one's  breath  away.  It  is  stunning, 
ravishing.  One  can  but  cry,  on  recover- 
ing his  wind, — Hear,  O  Caucus,  and  give 
ear,  O  Mock- Auction !  ye  railway  Hud- 
sons,  tricksters,  impostors,  ye  demagogues 
that  love  the  people  in  stump-speeches  at 
$  per  year,  ye  hired  bravoe  of  the 
bar  that  sti^  justice  in  the  dark,  ye  Jesu- 
it priests  that  «<  lie  for  God,**  listen  all, 
and  learn  how  to  do  it  I  What  are  your 
timid  devices,  c(»npared  with  this  of  be- 
numbing your  adversary  at  the  start  by 
an  outright  electric  shock  of  untruth? 
But  a  man  must  be  sapported  by  a  power- 
ful sense  of  sincerity  to  be  capable  of  a 
statement  so  royally  false  that  the  truth 
itself  shall  look  tame  and  rustic  bemde  it 

You  have  spoken  ill  of  a  certain  sort 
of  German  metaphysic;  but  I  perceive 
that  you  have  now  become  a  convert  to 
it  The  final  arcanum  of  that,  I  think, 
is,  Something  ^  Nothing.  You  give  this 
abstraction  a  concrete  form ;  your  axiom 
is,  No  Hire » Hire  for  Life.  To  de- 
ny that  laborers  have  any  property  in 
their  own  toil,  and  to  allow  them  their 
poor  peck  of  maize  and  pound  of  bacon 
per  week,  not  at  all  as  a  wage  for  their 
work,  but  solely  as  a  means  of  convert- 
ing com  into  cotton,  and  cotton  into 
seats  in  Congress  and  summers  at  Sara- 
toga, —that,  according  to  the  Chelsea  met- 
aphysc,  is  *^  hiring  them  for  life  " !  To 
deny  laborers  any  legal  status  as  persons, 
and  any  social  status  as  human  souls, -^to 
give  them  fodder  for  food,  and  pens  for 
homes,— to  withhold  from  them  the  school, 
the  table,  and  the  sanctities  of  marriage. 
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—  if  that  18  not  ''luring  them  Ibr  fife," 
what  is  it?  To  affirm,  by  connstent  prac- 
tice, that  no  spiritnal,  no  human  vakie 
appertains  to  the  life  of  laboring  men  and 
women,— to  rate  them  in  their  very  per- 
sons as  commercial  values,  measuring  the 
virtue  of  their  existence  with  coin,  as 
cloths  are  measured  with  a  yardstiok,  — 
this,  we  all  see,  is  ^hiring  them  for 
life  " !  To  take  from  women  the  lsoal 
RIGHT  to  be  chaste, — to  make  it  a  capif 
tal  offence  for  a  woman  of  the  laboring 
caste  to  defend  her  own  person  by  blows, 
for  any  ^  husband  "  or  father  of  the  hibor- 
ing  caste  to  defend  wife  or  daughter  with 
Mows,  against  the  lust  of  another  caste, 
and,  having  made  them  thus  helpless  be- 
fore outrage,  to  close  the  judicial  tribunals 
against  their  testimony,  and  refuse  them 
the  faintest  show  of  redress, — truly,  it  is 
very  kind  of  you  to  let  us  know  that  this 
is  the  simplest  piece  of  **  hiring  for  fife," 
for  without  that  charitable  assistance  the 
fact  would  surely  have  eluded  our  dis- 
covery. How  could  we  have  found  it 
out  without  your  assistance,  when,  after 
that  md  has  been  rendered,  the  fact  con- 
tinues to  seem  so  utterly  otherwise  as  to 
reflect  even  upon  your  generous  informa- 
tion the  colors  of  an  unexampled  untruth  ? 

No(-  Hire  +  Dehumanizataon  of  the 
Laborer  as  life-Hire?  We  never  should 
have  dreamt  of  it  I 

Within  the  past  year,  a  document  has 
come  into  my  hands  which  they  may 
thank  their  stars  who  are  not  required 
to  see.  It  is  the  private  diary  of  a  most 
eminent  and  respectable  slaveholder,  re- 
centiy  dead.  The  chances  of  war  threw 
it  into  the  hands  of  our  troops,  and  the 
virtue  of  a  noble  surgeon  rescued  it  from 
defifing  uses,  and  sent  it  to  me,  as  one 
whose  duty  bound  him  to  know  the  worst 
Of  its  authenticity  there  is  not  a  shadow 
of  question.  And  such  a  record  of  pollu- 
tion, —  of  wallowing,  to  which  the  foul- 
ness of  swine  is  as  the  fife  of  honey-bees 
harboring  in  the  bosoms  of  roses,  — I  de- 
fiberately  suppose  can  never  have  got 
into  black  and  white  before.  Save  in 
general  terms,  I  can  hardly  speak  of  it ; 
but  one  item  I  must  have  the  courage  to 


suggest  more  definitely*  Having  bidden 
a  young  slave -girl  (whose  name,  age, 
color,  etc.,  with  the  shameless  preciinon 
that  marks  the  entire  document,  are  giv- 
en) to  attend  upon  his  brutal  'pleasure, 
and  she  silently  remaining  away,  be 
writes,  —  "Next  morning  ordered  her 
a  dozen  lashes  for  disobedience."  *  .  For 
disobedience,  observe !  She  had  been 
**  hired  for  life" ;  the  great  Carlyle  had 
witnessed  the  bargain;  and  behold,  she 
has  broken  the  contract !  She  must  be 
punished ;  Mr.  Carlyle  and  his  coKsulti- 
vator  of  the  virtue  of  obedience  (par 
nobile  fratrum)  will  see  to  it  that  she 
is  duly  punished.  She  shall  go  to  the 
whipping -post,  this  disobedient  virgin ; 
she  diali  have  twelve  lashes,  (for  the 
Chelsea  gods  are  severe,  and  know  the 
use  of  "beneficent  whip,")  —  twelve 
lashes  on  the  naked  person,  >- blows  with 
the  terrible  slave -whip,  beneath  which 
the  skin  purples  in  long,  winding  fines, 
then  breaks  and  gushes  into  spirts  of  red 
blood,  and  afterwards  cicatrizes  into  per- 
petuid  scars ;  for  disobedience  is  an  im- 
morafity  not  to  be  overlooked ! 

Tes,  Thomas  Carlyle,  I  hold  you  a 
party  to  these  crimes.  You,  tou  are 
the  brutal  old  man  who  would  flog  vir- 
gins into  prostitution.  You  approve  the 
system ;  you  volunteer  your  best  varnish 
in  its  commendation ;  and  this  is  an  insep- 
arable and  legcd  part  of  it.  Legal,  I  say, 
—  legal,  and  not  destructive  of  respec- 
tability. That  is  the  point.  In  order- 
ing such  lashes,  that  ancient  miscreant 
(fbr  old  he  already  was)  neither  violated 
any  syUable  of  the  slave-code,  nor  forfeit- 
ed his  social  pootion.  He  was  punishing 
*^  disobedience  " ;  he  was  administering 
"justice  " ;  he  was  illustrating  the  "  rights 
of  property  ** ;  he  was  using  the  lawful 
•*  privileges  of  gentlemen." 

No  doubt,  deeds  of  equal  infamy  are 
done  in  the  dens  of  New  York.     But  in 

*  The  writer  is  known  to  the  publishers  of 
the  "  Atlantic  Monthly "  :  be  is  one  whose 
word  is  not  and  cannot  be  called  in  question ; 
and  he  pledges  his  word  that  the  above  is  ex- 
act An^  proven  fact  Horace  Mann,  years  ago, 
made  pubUc  some  similar  cases. 
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New  York  they  are  iniainoiis.  In  New 
York  they  are  indeed  done  in  dene^  by 
felons  who  flee  the  eye  of  the  policeman, 
— unless,  to  be  sure,  the  police  have  been 
appointed  by  a  certain  aUer  ego  of  yours 
in  negro-hatred,  whilom  chief  magistrate 
and  disgrace  of  that  unfortunate  city. 
But  under  your  life-service  regime  things 
are  managed  in  a  more  enlightened  way. 
There  they  who  have  liberty— and  some" 
times  use  the  liberty — to  torture  women 
into  beastly  submissions,  do  not  hide  from 
the  laws,  they  make  the  laws.  There 
such  a  personage  as  the  one  mentioned 
may  be  a  gentleman^  a  man  of  high  stand- 
ing, *^  one  of  the  most  respectable  men  in 
the  State"  (Florida). 

And  this,  just  /Aw,  —  for  surely  you 
will  not  be  a  coward,  and  dodge  conse- 
quences,—  you  name  a  scheme  of  life- 
hire.  This  you  esteem  so  much  superior 
to  our  democratic  way  of  holding  each 
man  and  woman  to  be  the  shrine  of  rights 
which  have  an  infinite  sanctity,  and  of 
adjudging  it  the  chief  duty  of  the  State 
to  annex  to  these  rights  the  requisite  force 
for  their  practical  assertion. 

Is  it,  then.  You,  or  is  it  some  burglari- 
ous Devil  that  has  broken  into  your  bosom 
and  stolen  your  soul,  who  is  engaged  in 
plastering  over  this  infernal  fester  with 
smooth  euphemisms?  Are  You  verily 
the  mechanic  who  b  engaged  in  veneer- 
ing these  out -houses  of  hell  with  rose- 
wood ?  Is  it  your  very  and  proper  Self 
that  stands  there  sprinkling  eau -de -Co- 
logne on  the  accursed  reek  of  that  pit  of 
putrescence,  so  to  disguise  and  commend 
it  to  the  nostrils  of  mankind  ?  Is  it  in 
very  deed  Thomas  Carlyle,  Thomas  the 
Great,  who  now  volunteers  his  services 
as  male  lady  Vmaid  to  the  queen-strum- 
pet of  modern  history,  and  offers  to  her 
sceptred  foulness  the  benefit  of  his  skill 
at  the  literary  rouge-pots  ?  You  ?  Yes  ? 
I  give  you  joy  of  your  avocations  1  Tru- 
ly, it  was  worth  the  while,  having  such 
a  cause,  to  defame  a  noble  people  in  the 
very  hour  of  their  life -and -death  strug- 
gle 1 

Well,  you  have  made  your  election; 
now  I  make  mine.    It  is  my  deliberate 


belief  that  no  man  ever  gave  heartier  love 
and  homage  to  another  than  I  to  you ;  bat 
while  one  woman  in  America  may  be 
lawfully  sent  to  the  whipping -post  on 
such  occasion,  I  will  hold  your  existence 
and  name,  if  they  come  between  me  and 
her  rescue,  but  as  the  life  of  a  stinging 
gnat  \  I  love  you,— but  cannot  quite  sac- 
rifice to  you  the  sanctity  of  womanhood, 
and  all  the  honor  and  sJl  the  high  hopes 
of  a  great  nation.  Your  scheme  of  "  life- 
hire  "  will  therefore  have  to  undergo  very 
essential  modifications,  such  as  will  not 
only  alter,  but  reverse,  its  most  charac- 
teristic features,  before  I  can  esteem  ei- 
ther it  or  the  advocacy  of  it  anything  less 
than  abominable. 

But  where  are  you  now  with  relation 
to  that  Thomas  Carlyle  whose  "  Sartor 
Besartus  "  I  read  twenty  years  ago  afoot 
and  on  horseback,  sleeping  with  it  under 
my  pillow  and  wearing  it  in  my  pocket 
till  pocket  and  it  were  worn  out,  —  I 
alone  there  in  the  remote  solitudes  of 
Maine?  We  have  both  travelled  far 
since  then ;  but  whither  have  you  been 
travelling  ?  The  whole  wide  heaven  was 
not  too  wide  for  you  then ;  but  now  yon 
can  be  jolly  in  your  **  nutshell."  Then, 
you  held  spiritual,  or  human,  values  to 
be  final,  infinite,  absolute,  and  could  gibe 
in  your  own  incomparable  way  at  the 
besotted  conventionalism  which  would 
place  commercial  values  above  them; 
now,  who  chants  with  such  a  roaring, 
pious  nasal  at  that  apotheosis  of  Proper- 
ty which  our  modem  commercial  slavery 
essentially  is?  Then,  with  Schiller,  you 
desired,  as  a  basb  of  political  society, 
something  better  than  a  doctrine  of  per- 
sonal rights,  something  more  noble,  hu- 
man, unitary,  something  more  opposed 
to  egoistic  self-assertion,  namely,  a  doc- 
trine of  powers  and  their  consequent  du- 
ties ;  now,  a  scheme  of  society  which  is 
the  merest  riot  or  insurrection  of  proper- 
ty-egotism reckons  you  among  its  chief- 
est  advocates.  Then,  you  struck  hero- 
ically out  for  a  society  more  adequate  to 
the  spiritual  possibilities  of  man ;  now, 
social  infidelity  plus  cotton  and  polite 
dining  would  seem  to  suflice  for  you. 
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Ah,  Heaven  I  is  anythiiig  sadder  than 
to  see  a  grand  imperial  soul,  long  woi^ 
thy  and  secure  of  all  love  and  honor,  at 
length  committing  suicide,  not  by  dying, 
but  by  living  ?  Ill  it  is  when  they  that 
do  deepest  homage  to  a  great  spirit  can 
no  longer  pray  for  the  increase  of  his 
days ;  .when  there  arises  in  their  hearts 
a  pleasure  in  the  growing  number  of  his 
years  expressly  as  these  constitute  a  de- 
duction from  the  unknown  sum  total  of 
those  which  have  been  appointed  him; 
and  when  the  utmost  bravery  of  their 
affection  must  breathe,  not  Sems^  but 
CiTO  in  calum  redeas  I  O  royal  Lear 
of  our  literature,  who  have  spumed  from 
your  love  the  dearest  daughter  of  your 
thought,  is  it  only  lefl  us  to  say,  '^  How 
friendly  is  Death, — Death,  who  restores 
us  to  free  relations  with  the  whole,  when 
our  own  fierce  partialities  have  imprison- 
ed and  bound  us  hand  and  foot "  ? 

Boyal  you  are,  royal  in  pity  as  in  pur- 
pose^ and  you  have  done,  nay,  I  trust 
may  still  be  doing,  imperishable  work.  If 
only  you  did  not  hate  democracy  so  bitter- 
ly as  to  be  perpetually  prostrated  by  the 
recoil  of  your  own  gun !  Bight  or  wrong 
in  its  inception,  this  aversion  has  now  be- 
come a  chronic  ailment,  which  drains  in- 
satiably at  the  fountains  of  your  spiritual 
force.  I  offer  you  the  suggestion ;  I  can 
do  no  more. 

To  have  lost,  in  the  hour  of  our  trial, 
the  fellowship  of  yourself,  and  of  others 
in  England  whom  we  most  delighted  to 
honor,  is  a  loss  indeed.  Yet  we  grieve 
a  thousand  times  more  for  you  than  for 
ourselves ;  and  are  not  absorbed  in  any 
grief.  It  is  clear  to  us  that  the  Eternal 
Providence  has  assigned  us  our  tasks,  not 
by  four  advice,  nor  by  vote  of  Parlia- 
ment,—  astonishing  to  sundry  as  that 
may  seem.  Your  opinion  of  the  matter 
we  hold,  therefore,  to  be  quite  beside  the 
matter ;  and  drivel,  like  that  of  your  nut- 
shell-epic, by  no  means  tends  to  make  us 
wish  that  Providence  had  acted  upon 
European  counsel  rather  than  upon  His 
Own  I  Moreover,  we  are  very  busy  in 
these  days,  and  can  have  small  eye  to 
the  by-standers.    We  are  busy,  and  are 


likely  to  be  so  long;  for  the  peace  that 
succeeds  to  such  a  war  will  be  as  danger- 
ous and  arduous  as  the  war  itself.  We 
have  as  little  time,  therefore,  to  grieve 
as  to  brag  or  bluster;  we  must  work. 
We  neither  solicit  nor  repel  your  sym- 
pathy; we  must  work,  —  work  straight 
on,  and  let  all  that  be  as  it  can  be. 

We  seek  not  to  conceal  even  from  you 
that  our  democracy  has  ffre&t  weakness- 
es, as  well  as  great  strength.  Mean, 
mercenary,  and  stolid  men  are  not  found 
in  England  alone;  they  are  ominously 
abundant  here  also.  We  have  lunatic 
radicalisms  as  well  as  sane,  idiotic  con- 
servatisms as  well  as  intelligent  Too 
much  for  safety,  our  politics  are  puru- 
lent, our  good  men  over -apt  to  forget 
the  objects  of  government  in  a  besotted 
devotion  to  the  form*  It  is  possible  we 
may  yet  discover  that  universal  suffrage 
can  be  a  trifle  too  universal, — that  it 
should  pause  a  lUtle  short  of  the  state- 
prison.  New  York  must  see  to  it  that 
the  thief  does  not  patronize  the  judge, 
and  sit  in  the  prisoner's  box  as  on  the 
bench  of  a  higher  court.  Our  democra- 
cy has  somewhat  to  learn  ;  it  knows  that 
it  has  somewhat  to  learn,  and  says  cheer- 
fully, **  What  is  the  use  of  living  without 
learning  ?  " 

What  can  we  do  but  meet  the  friture 
with  an  open  intelligence  and  a  stout 
heart  ?  And  this  I  say,  —  I,  who  am  al- 
most an  extreme  dissenter  from  extreme 
democracy, — if  our  people  bring  to  all 
future  emergencies  those  qualities  of  eaiv 
nestness,  courage,  and  constancy  which 
they  have  thus  &r  contributed  to  the 
present,  they  will  disgrace  neither  them- 
selves nor  their  institutions;  and  it  will 
be  their  honor  more  than  once  to  extort 
some  betrayal  of  dissatisfaction  from  those 
who,  like  yourself,  are  happiest  to  see  a 
democracy  behaving,  not  well,  but  ill. 

<'  Peter  of  the  North,"  then,  has  made 
up  his  mind.  He  is  resolved  on  having 
three  things:  — 

First,  a  government;  a  real  govern- 
ment ;  a  government  not  to  be  whistled 
down  the  wina  by  any  jack  (or  jeff)  who 
chooses  to  secede ;  a  government  that  will 
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not  dawdle  with  handB  in  pockets  while  operated,  so  far  as  shall  finally  prove  pos- 

this  continent  is  converted  into  a  maggot-  sible,  by  the  common  intelligence  and 

swarm  of  ten-acre  empires ;  common  conscience  of  the  whole  people. 

Secondly,  a  government  whose  pur-  This  is  Peter's  business  at  present :  he 

pose,  so  far  as  it  can  act,  shall  be  to  for-  is  intently  minding  his  business ;  and  has 

ward  everi/  man  on  the  path  of  his  prop-  been  heard  to  mutter  in  his  breast  that 

er  humanity ;  '*  it  might  be  as  well  if  others  did  the 

Thirdly,  a  government  constituted  and  same/'    What  "  others,"  pray  ?   • 


VOLUNTARIES, 

I. 

Low  and  mom*nful  be  the  strain, 
Haughty  thought  be  far  from  me ; 
Tones  of  penitence  and  pain, 
Meanings  of  the  Tropic  sea ; 
Low  and  tender  in  the  cell 
Where  a  captive  sits  in  chains. 
Crooning  ditties  treasured  well 
From  his  Afric's  torrid  plains. 
Sole  estate  his  sire  bequeathed  — 
Hapless  sire  to  hapless  son  — 
Was  the  wailing  song  he  breathed, 
And  his  chain  when  life  was  done. 

What  his  fault,  or  what  his  crime  ? 

Or  what  ill  planet  crossed  his  prime  ? 

Heart  too  soft  and  will  too  weak 

To  front  the  fate  that  crouches  near,  — 

Dove  beneath  the  vulture's  beak ;  — 

Will  song  dissuade  the  thirsty  spear  ? 

Dragged  from  his  mother's  arms  and  breast, 

Displaced,  disfumished  here, 

His  wistful  toil  to  do  his  best 

Chilled  by  a  ribald  jeer. 

Great  men  in  the  Senate  sate, 

Sage  and  hero,  side  by  side. 

Building  for  their  sons  the  State, 

Which  they  shall  rule  with  pride. 

They  forbore  to  break  the  chain 

Which  bound  the  dusky  tribe. 

Checked  by  the  owners'  fierce  disdain, 

Lured  by  "  Union  "  as  the  bribe. 

Destiny  sat  by,  and  said, 

"  Pang  for  pang  your  seed  shall  pay, 

Hi''d  in  false  peace  your  coward  head, 

I  bring  round  the  harvest-day." 
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II. 

Freedom  all  winged  expands, 
Nor  perches  in  a  narrow  place, 
Her  broad  van  seeks  unplanted  lands, 
She  loves  a  poor  and  virtuous  race. 
Clinging  to  the  colder  zone 
Whose  dark  sky  sheds  the  snow-flake  down, 
The  snow-flake  is  her  banner^s  star, 
Her  stripes  the  boreal  streamers  are. 
Long  she  loved  the  Northman  well ; 
Now  the  iron  age  is  done. 
She  will  not  refuse  to  dwell 
With  the  offspring  of  the  Sun 
Foundling  of  the  desert  far, 
Where  palms  plume  and  ^roccos  blaze. 
He  roves  unhurt  the  burning  ways 
In  climates  of  the  summer  star. 
He  has  avenues  to  Grod 
Hid  from  men  of  northern  brmn, 
^  Far  beholding,  without  cloud. 

What  these  with  slowest  steps  attain.  ^ 

If  once  the  generous  chief  arrive 
To  lead  him  willing  to  be  led, 
.    For  freedom  he  will  strike  and  strive. 
And  drain  his  heart  till  he  be  dead. 


HI. 

In  an  age  of  fops  and  toys. 

Wanting  wisdom,  void  of  right, 

Who  shall  nerve  heroic  boys 

To  hazard  all  in  Freedom's  fight,  — 

Break  sharply  off*  their  jolly  games, 

Forsake  their  comrades  gay, 

And  quit  proud  homes  and  youthful  dames, 

For  famine,  toil,  and  fray  ? 

Yet  on  the  nimble  air  benign 

Speed  nimbler  messages, 

liiat  waft  the  breath  of  grace  divine 

To  hearts  in  sloth  and  ease. 

So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust. 

So  near  is  God  to  man. 

When  Duty  whispers  low,  Thou  tnustj 

The  youth  replies,  /  can. 


IV. 

Oh,  well  for  the  fortunate  soul 
Which  Music's  wings  infold, 
Stealing  away  the  memory 
Of  sorrows  new  and  old  I 
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Yet  happier  he  whose  inward  sight. 

Stayed  on  his  subtile  thought, 

Shuts  his  sense  on  toys  of  time, 

To  vacant  bosoms  brought 

But  best  befriended  of  the  God 

He  who,  in  evil  times, 

Warned  by  an  inward  voice, 

Heeds  not  the  darkness  and  the  dread, 

Biding  by  his  rule  and  choice, 

Feeling  only  the  fiery  thread 

Leading  over  heroic  ground, 

Walled  with  mortal  terror  round. 

To  the  aim  which  him  allures, 

And  the  sweet  heaven  his  deed  secures. 

Stainless  soldier  on  the  walls. 

Knowing  this,  —  and  knows  no  more,  — 

Whoever  fights,  whoever  falls, 

Justice  conquers  evermore, 

Justice  after  as  before,  — 

And  he  who  battles  on  her  side,  . 

—  Grod  —  though  he  were  ten  times  sliun  — 

Crowns  him  victor  glorified, 

Victor  over  death  and  pain ; 

Forever :  but  his  erring  foe. 

Self-assured  that  he  prevails. 

Looks  from  his  victim  lying  low. 

And  sees  elof^  the  red  right  arm 

Redress  the  eternal  scales. 

He,  the  poor  foe,  whom  angels  foil, 

Blind  with  pride,  and  fooled  by  hate, 

Writhes  within  the  dragon  coil, 

Reserved  to  a  speechless  fate. 


V. 

Blooms  the  laurel  which  belongs 
To  the  valiant  chief  who  fights ; 
I  see  the  wreath,  I  hear  the  songs 
Lauding  the  Eternal  Bights, 
Victors  over  daily  wrongs : 
Awful  victors,  they  misguide 
Whom  they  will  destroy. 
And  their  coming  triumph  hide 
Li  our  downfall,  or  our  joy : 
Speak  it  firmly,  —  these  are  gods, 
All  are  ghosts  beside. 
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OUR   DOMESTIC    BELATIONS; 

OR,  HOW  TO  TREAT  THE  REBEL  STATES. 


At  this  momenff  our  Domestic  Rela- 
tions all  hinge  upon  one  question :  How 
to  treat  the  Rebel  States  f  No  patriot 
citizen  doubts  the  triumph  of  our  arms 
in  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion.  Ear- 
ly or  late,  this  triumph  b  ineyitable. 
It  may  be  by  a  sudden  collapse  of  the 
bloody  imposture,  or  it  may  be  by  a 
slower  and  more  gradual  surrender.  For 
ourselves,  we  are  prepared  for  eith€|f  al- 
ternative, and  shall  not  be  disappointed, 
if  we  are  constrained  to  wait  yet  a  little 
longer.  But  when  the  day  of  triumph 
oomes,  political  duties  will  take  the  place 
of  military.  The  victory  won  by  our  sol- 
diers must  be  assured  by  wise  counsels,  so 
that  its  hard-earned  fruits  may  not  be 
lost 

The  relations  of  the  States  to  the  Na- 
tional Government  must  be  carefully  con- 
sidered, —  not  too  boldly,  not  too  timidly, 
—  in  order  to  see  in  what  way,  or  by  what 
process,  the  transition  from  Rebd  forms 
may  be  most  surely  accomplished*  If  I 
do  not  greatly  err,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  powers  of  Congress,  which  have  thus 
far  been  so  effective  in  raising  armies  and 
in  supplying  moneys,  will  be  important, 
if  not  essential,  in  fixing  the  conditions 
of  perpetual  peace.  But  there  is  one 
,^4X)int  on  which  there  can  be  no  question. 
^  '^  The  dogma  and  delusion  of  State  Rights, 
which  did  so  much  for  the  Rebellion,  must 
not  be  allowed  to  neutralize  all  that  our 
arms  have  gained. 

Already,  in  a  remarkable  instance,  the 
President  has  treated  the  pretension  of 
State  Itights  with  proper  indifference. 
Quietly  and  without  much  discussion,  he 
has  constituted  military  governments  in 
the  Rebel  States,  with  governors  nomi- 
nated by  himself,  —  all  of  which  testifies 
against  the  old  pretendon.  Strange  will 
it  be,  if  this  extraordinary  power,  amply 
conceded  to  the  President,  is  denied  to 
A  Congress.    Practically  the  whole  ques- 


tion with  which  I  began  is  opened  here. 
Therefore  to  this  aspect  of  it  I  ask  your 
first  attention. 


CONORE88IOI7AL  GOVERNMENT  VS. 
MILITARY  GOVERNMENT. 

Four  military  governors  have  been  al- 
ready appointed :  one  for  Tennessee,  one 
for  South  Carolina,  one  for  North  Caro- 
lina, and  the  other  for  Lomsiana.  So  far 
as  is  known,  the  appointment  of  each 
was  by  a  ^mple  letter  fix>m  the  Secretary 
of  War.  But  if  this  can  be  done  in  four 
States,  where  is  the  limit  ?  It  may  be 
done  in  every  Rebel  State,  and  if  not  in 
every  other  State  of  the  Union,  it  will  be 
simply  because  the  existence  of  a  valid 
State  government  excludes  the  exercise 
of  this  extraordinary  power.  But  assum- 
ing, that,  as  our  arms  prevail,  it  will  be 
done  in  every  Rebel  State,  we  shall  then 
have  eleven  military  governors,  all  de- 
riving their  authority  from  one  source, 
ruling  a  population  amounting  to  upwards 
of  nine  millions.  And  this  imperatorial 
dominion,  indefinite  In  extent,  will  also 
be  indefinite  in  duration;  for  if,  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws,  it  be  prc^ 
er  to  constitute  such  governors,  it  is 
clear  that  they  may  be  continued  with- 
out regard  to  time,  —  for  years,  if  you 
please,  as  well  as  for  weeks,  —  and  the 
whde  region  which  they  are  called  to 
sway  will  be  a  military  empire,  with  all 
powers,  executive,  legislative,  and  even 
judicial,  derived  fix>m  one  man  in  Wash- 
ington. Talk  of  the  *^  one-man  power." 
Here  it  is  with  a  vengeance.  Talk  of 
military  rule.  Here  it  is,  in  the  name 
of  a  republic. 

The  bare  statement  of  this  case  may  put 
us  on  our  guard.  We  may  well  hesitate 
to  organize  a  single  St»te  under  a  military 
government,  when  we  see  where  such  a 
step  will  lead.    If  you  approve  one,  you     * 
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must  approve  all,  and  the  National  Gov- 
ernment may  crystallize  into  a  military 
despotism. 

In  appointing  military  governors  of 
States,  we  follow  an  approved  example 
in  certain  cases  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  our  Constitution,  as  in  Califomia  and 
Mexico  after  their  conquest  and  before 
peace.  It  is  evident  that  in  these  cases 
there  was  no  constriunt  from  the  Consti- 
tution, and  we  were  perfectly  free  to  act 
according  to  the  assumed  exigency.  It 
may  be  proper  to  set  up  military  govern- 
ors for  a  conquered  country  beyond  oar 
dvil  jurisdiction,  and  yet  it  may  be  ques- 
tionable if  we  should  undertake  to  set 
up  such  governors  in  States  which  we 
all  claim  to  be  within  our  civil  jurisdi^ 
tion.  At  all  events,  the  two  cases  are 
different,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  argue 
from  one  to  the  other. 

In  Jefferson's  Inaugural  Address,  where 
he  develops  what  he  calls  '*  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  our  government,  and 
consequently  those  which  ought  to  shape 
its  administration,"  he  mentions  *'  the  su- 
premacy of  the  civil  over  the  military  au- 
thority" as  one- of  these  '^essential  prin- 
ciples," and  then  says :  — 

**  These  should  be  the  creed  of  our  po- 
litical faith, — the  text  of  civil  instruction, 
—  the  touchstone  by  which  to  try  the  ser- 
vices of  those  we  trust;  and  should  we 
wander  from  them  in  moments  of  error  or 
alarm,  let  us  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps, 
and  to  regain  the  road  which  alone  leads 
to  peace,  liberty,  and  safety." 

In  undertaking  to  create  military  gov- 
ernors of  States,  we  reverse  the  policy  of 
the  republic,  as  solemnly  declared  by 
Jefferson,  and  subject  the  civil  to  the 
mih'tary  authority.  If  this  has  been  done, 
in  patriotic  ardor,  without  due  considera- 
tion, in  a  moment  of  error  or  alarm,  it 
only  remains,  that,  according  to  Jeffer- 
son, we  should  *^  hasten  to  retrace  our 
steps,  and  to  regain  the  road  which  alone 
leads  to  peace,  liberty,  and  safety." 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun, 
and  the  military  governors  whom  we  are 
beginning  to  appoint  find  a  prototype  in 
the  Protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Af- 


ter the  execution  of  the  King  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
Protector  conceived  the  idea  of  parcelling 
the  kingdom  into  military  districts,  nif 
which  there  wero  eleven,  —  being  pre- 
cisely the  number  which  it  is  now  pro- 
posed, under  the  favor  of  success,  to  es- 
tablish among  us.  Of  this  system  a  great 
authority,  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  ''Consti- 
tutional History  of  England,"  speaks 
thus :  — 

**  To  govern  according  to  law  may 
sometimes  be  an  usurper's  wish,  but  caa 
seldom  be  in  his  power.  The  Protector 
abandoned  all  thought  of  it.  Dividing 
the  kingdom  into  districts,  he  placed  at 
the  head  of  each  a  major-general,  as  a 
sort  of  military  magistrate,  responsible  for 
the  subjection  of  his  prefecture.  These 
were  eleven  in  nwnber,  meuJutterly  hos- 
tile to  the  Royalist  party,  and  Wolent  to- 
wards all  civil  authority."  * 

Carlyle,  in  his  "Life  of  Cromwell," 
gives  the  following  glimpse  of  this  mili- 
tary government :  — 

'*  The  beginning  of  a  universal  scheme 
of  major-generals:  the  Lord-Protector 
and  his  Council  of  State  having  well  con- 
sidered and  found  it  the  feasiblest,  —  <  if 
not  good,  yet  best.'  *  It  is  an  arbitrary 
government,'  murmur  many.  Yes,  ar- 
bitrary, but  beneficiS.L  These  are  powers 
unknown  to  the  English  Constitution,  1 
believe  ;  hut  they  are  very  necessary  for 
the  Puritan  English  nation  at  this  time"  f 

Perhaps  no  better  words  could  be 
found  in  explanation  of  the  Cromwellian 
policy  adopted  by  our  President. 

A  contemporary  Royalist,  Colonel  Lud- 
low, whose  "  Memoirs  "  add  to  our  au- 
thentic history  of  those  interosting  times, 
characterizes  these  military  magistrates 
as  so  many  '*  bashaws."  Hero  are  some 
of  his  words :  — 

"The  major-generals  carried  things 
with  unheard-of  insolence  in  their  sev- 
eral precincts,  decimating  to' extremity 
whom   they  pleased,  and  interruptiag 

*  Corutitutiorud  History  of  England,  Vol.  II. 
p.  340. 

t  Carlyle's  Uft  of  CromwtU,  Part  IX.  Vol. 
II.  p.  168. 
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the  proceedinga  at  law  upon  petittoas 
of  those'  who  {n^tended  themselTes  ag- 
\  grieved,  threatening  8uch  as  toovid  not 
\yiield  a  manly  tubmssion  to  their  orders 
wOh  transportation  to  Jamaica  or  some 
other  plantation  in  the  West  Indies,*'* 

Again,  says  the  same  contemporary 
writer: — 

'  "  There  were  sometimes  bitter  refleo- 
tions  cast  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
major-generals  by  the  lawyers  and  coun- 
try-gentlemen, who  accused  them  to  have 
done  many  things  (^ressive  to  the  peo- 
ple, in  interrupting  the  course  of  the  law, 
and  threatening  such  as  would  not  sub- 
mit to  their  arbitrary  orders  with  trans^ 
portation  beyond  the  seas,**  t 

At  last,  even  Cromwell,  at  the  he^ht 
of  his  power,  found  it  necessary  to  aban- 
don the  policy  of  military  governors.  He 
aathorized  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Claypole, 
to  announce  in  Parliament,  ^^that  he 
had  formerly  thought  it  necessary,  m  re- 
spect to  the  condition  in  which  the  na- 
tioai  had  been,  that  the  major -generala 
should  be  intrusted  with  the  authority 
which  they  had  exercised;  but  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs  he  conceived  it 
inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  England 
and  liberties  of  the  people  to  continue 
ihdr  power  any  longer."  { 

The  conduct  of  at  least  one  of  our  mil- 
itary magistrates  seems  to  have  been  a 
counterpart  to  that  of  these  "bashaws" 
of  Cromwell ;  and  there  is  no  argu- 
ment against-  that  early  military  despot* 
ism  which  may  not  be  urged  against  any 
attempt  to  revive  it  in  our  day.  Some 
of  the  acts  of  Governor  Stanley  in  North 
Carolina  are  in  themselves  an  argument 
against  the  whole  system. 

It  b  clear  that  these  military  magift* 
trates  are  without  any  direct  sanction 
in  the  Constitution  or  in  existing  laws. 
They  are  not  even  "  major-generals,"  or 
other  nulitary  officers,  charged  with  the 
duty  of  enforcing  martial  law ;  but  they 
are  special  creations  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  acting  under  the  President,  and 
charged  with  universal  powers.    As  gov- 

*  Ludlow's  Memoir*^  p.  559. 

t  nnd  p.  580.  X  Ibid,  p.  688. 


emors  within  the  limits  of  a  State,  they 
obviously  assume  the  extinction  of  the 
old  State  governments  for  which  they 
are  substituted;  and  the  President,  in 
appdnting  them,  assumes  a  power  over 
these  States  kindred  to  his  acknowledged 
power  over  Territories  of  the  Union ;  but, 
in  appointing  governors  for  Territories,  he 
aots  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

That  the  President  should  assume  the 
vacation  of  the  State  governments  is  of 
itself  no  argument  against  the  creation 
of  military  governors ;  for  it  ia  simply 
the  assumption  of  an  unquestionable  fact. 
But  if  it  be  true  that  the  State  govern- 
ments have  ceased  to  exist,  then  the  way 
is  prepared  for  the  establishment  of  pro- 
visional governments  by  Congress.  In 
short,  if  a  new  government  is  to  be  sup- 
pled, it  should  be  supplied  by  Congress 
rather  than  by  the  President,  and  it^ 
should  be  according  to  established  law 
rather  than  according  to  the  mere  will 
of  any  functionary,  to  the  end  that  ours' 
may  be  a  government  of  laws  and  not 
of  men. 

There  is  no  argument  for  military  goi^ 
emors  which  is  not  equally  strong  for 
Congressional  governments,  while  the  lat- 
ter have  in  their  favor  two  controlling 
considerations:  first,  that  they  proceed 
from  the  civU  rather  than  the  military 
power ;  and,  secondly,  that  they  are  cre- 
ated by  law.  Therefore,  in  considez^ 
ing  whether  Congressional  governments 
should  be  constituted,  I  begin  the  dis- 
cussion by  assimiing  everything  in  their 
favor  which  is  already  accorded  to  the 
other  system.  I  should  not  do  this,  if 
the  system  of  military  dictators  were  not 
now  recognized,  so  that  the  question  is 
sharply  presented,  which  of  Uie  two  to 
choose.  Even  if  provisional  governments 
by  Congress  are  not  constitutional,  it 
does  not  follow  that  military  govern- 
ments, without  the  sanction  of  Congress, 
can  be  constitutionaL  fiut,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  I  cannot  doubt,  that,  if  milita- 
ry governments  are  constitutional,  then^ 
sorely,  the  provisbnal  governments  by 
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CongreflB  must  be  bo  also.  In  trath, 
there  can  be  no  opening  for  military 
goremments  which  is  not  also  an  opening 
for  Congressional  governments,  with  this 
great  advantage  for  the  latter,  that  they 
are  in  harmony  with  our  institutions, 
which  favor  the  civil  rather  than  the 
military  power. 

In  thns  declaring  an  unhesitating  pref- 
erence for  Congressional  governments,  I 
am  obviously  sustained  by  reason.  But 
there  is  positive  authority  on  this  iden- 
tical question.  I  refer  to  the  recorded 
opinion  of  Chancellor  Kent,  as  follows : — 
I  "Though  the  Constitution  vests  the 

I  executive  power  in  the  President,  and 
declares  him  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States, 
these  powers  mxist  necessarily  he  subordir 
note  to  the  legislative  power  in  Congress, 
It  would  appear  to  me  to  be  the  policy 
or  true  construction  of  this  simple  and 
general  grant  of  power  to  the  Prendent, 
not  to  suffer  it  to  interfere  with  those 
specific  powers  of  Congress  which  are 
more  safely  deposited  in  the  legislative 
department,  and  that  the  powers  thus  o*- 
sumed  by  the  President  do  not  belong  to 
him^  but  to  Congress" * 

Such  is  the  weighty  testimony  of  this 
illustrious  master  with  regard  to  the  as- 
sumption of  power  by  the  President,  in 
1847,  over  the  Mexican  ports  in  our  pos- 
session. It  wiU  be  found  in  the  latest  edi- 
tion of  his  ^  Commentaries "  published 
during  the  authcx^s  life.  Of  course,  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  recent  assump- 
tions within  our  own  territory.  His  judg- 
ment is  clear  in  favor  of  Congressional 
governments. 

Of  course,  in  ordinary  times,  and  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  neither  sys- 
tem of  government  would  be  valid.  A 
State,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  rights, 
would  spurn  a  military  governor  or  a 
Congressional  governor.  It  would  inust 
that  its  governor  should  be  neither  mili- 
tary nor  Congresfflonal,  but  such  as  its  own 
people  chose  to  elect ;  and  nobody  would 
question  this  right.  The  President  does 
not  think  of  sending  a  military  governor 
*  Kent*8  Commadaries^  Vol.  I.  p.  SdS,  note  h. 


to  New  York ;  nor  does  Congress  tiiink 
of  establishing  a  provisional  government 
in  that  State.  It  is  only  with  regard  to 
the  Rebel  States  that  this  question  arises. 
The  occasion,  then,  for  the  exercise  of 
this  extraordinary  power  is  found  in  the 
Rebellion.  Without  the  Rebellion,  there 
would  be  no  talk  of  any  governor,  wheth- 
er military  or  Congressional. 

STATE   RIGHTS. 

And  here  it  becomes  important  to  con- 
sider the  operation  of  the  Rebellion  in 
opening  the  way  to  this  question.  To 
this  end  we  must  understand  the  relar 
tions  between  the  States  and  the  Na- 
tional Government,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  As  I  approach 
this  question  of  singular  delicacy,  let  me 
say  on  the  threshold,  that  for  all  those 
rights  of  the  States  which  are  consistent 
with  the  peace,  security,  and  permanence 
of  the  Union,  according  to  the  objects 
grandly  announced  in  the  Preamble  of 
the  Constitution,  I  am  the  strenuous  ad- 
vocate, at  all  times  and  places.  Never 
through  any  word  or  act  of  mine  shall 
those  rights  be  impaired;  nor  shall  any 
of  those  other  rights  be  called  in  question 
by  which  the  States  are  held  in  harmo- 
nious relations  as  well  with  each  other  as 
with  the  Union.  But  while  thus  strenu- 
ous for  all  that  justly  belongs  to  the  States, 
I  cannot  concede  to  them  immunities  in- 
consistent with  that  Constitution  which  is 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  nor  can  I 
admit  the  impeccability  of  States. 

From  a  period  even  anterior  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  there  has  been  a  per* 
verse  pretension  of  State  Rights,  which 
has  perpetually  interfered  with  the  uni- 
ty of  our  government.  Throughout  the 
Revolution  this  pretension  was  a  check 
upon  the  powers  of  Congress,  whether 
in  respect  to  its  armies  or  its  finances; 
so  that  it  was  too  often  constnuned  to 
content  itself  with  the  language  of  ad- 
vice or  persuasion  rather  than  of  com- 
mand. By  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence it  was  solemnly  declared  that  *<  these 
United  Colonics  are,  and  of  right  ought 
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to  be,  free  and  independent  Statu^  and 
tbat»  aasacli,  they  have  iiill  powers  to  levy 
war,  to  contract  alliances,  to  establish 
oomm^ve,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  which 
independent  States  may  of  right  da" 
Thus  by  this  original  charter  the  early 
colonies  were  changed  into  independent 
States,  under  whose  protection  the  liber- 
ties of  the  country  were  placed. 

Early  steps  were  taken  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  this  government,  which 
waa  effectiTe  only  through  the  generous 
patriotism  of  the  people.  In  July,  1 778, 
two  years  after  the  Declaration,  Articles 
of  Confederation  were  framed,  but  they 
were  not  completely  ratified  by  all  the 
States  till  March,  1781.  The  character 
of  this  new  government,  which  assumed 
the  style  of  <*  The  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica," will  appear  in  the  title  of  these  Ar- 
ticles, which  was  as  follows : — *^  Articles 
of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union 
between  ike  States  of  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia." 
By  the  second  'article  it  was  declared, 
that  **  each  State  retains  its  sovereignty j 
fi-eed(Hn,  and  independence,  and  every 
power,  jurisdiction,  and  right  which  is 
not  by  this  Confederation  expressly  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled."  By  the  third  article  it  was 
further  declared,  that  **the  said  States 
hereby  severally  enter  into  a  firm  league 
of  friendship  with  each  other,  for  their 
common  defence,  the  security  of  their  lib- 
erties, and  their  mutual  and  general  wel- 
fare." By  another  article,  a  **  commit- 
tee of  the  States,  or  any  nine  of  them," 
was  authorized  in  the  recess  to  execute 
the  powers  of  Congress.  The  govern- 
ment thus  constituted  was  a  compact  be- 
tween sovereign  States,  —  or,  according 
to  its  precise  language,  "  a  firm  league 
of  friendship "  between  these  States,  ad- 
ministered, in  the  recess  of  Congress,  by 
a  ''committee  of  the  States."  Thus  did 
State  Rights  triumph. 

But  its  imbecility  firam  this  pretennon 


soon  became  apparent  As  early  as  De- 
cember, 1782,  a  committee  of  Congress 
made  an  elaborate  report  on  the  refusal 
of  Rhode  Island,  one  of  the  States,  to 
confer  certain  powers  on  Ckmffem  with 
regard  to  revenue  and  commerce.  In 
April,  1788,  an  address  of  Congress  to 
the  States  was  put  forth,  appealing  to  their 
justice  and  plighted  faith,  and  represent- 
ing the  consequence  of  a  &ilure  on  their 
part  to  sustain  the  Grovemment  and  pro- 
vide for  its  wants.  In  April,  1784,  a  sim- 
ilar appeal  was  made  to  what  were  called 
t<  the  several  States,"  whose  legislatures 
were  recommended  to  vest  '*  the  United 
States  in  Congr^  assembled"  with  cer- 
tain powers.  In  July,  1785,  a  conunittee 
of  Congress  made  another  elaborate  re- 
port on  the  reason  why  the  States  should 
confer  upon  Congress  powers  therein 
enumerated,  in  the  course  of  which  it 
was  urged,  that,  '<  unless  the  States  act 
together,  there  is  no  plan  of  policy  into 
which  they  can  separately  enter,  which 
they  will  not  be  separately  interested  to 
defeat,  and,  of  course,  all  their  measures 
must  prove  vain  and  abortive."  In  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  1786,  there  were  two 
other  reports  of  committees  of  Congress, 
exhibiting  the  failure  of  the  States  to  com- 
ply with  ^e  requisitions  of  Congress,  and 
the  necessity  for  a  complete  accession  of 
all  the  States  to  the  revenue  system.  In 
October,  1 786,  there  was  still  another  re- 
port, most  earnestly  renewing  the  former 
appeals  to  the  States.  Nothing  could  be 
more  ui^ent. 

As  early  as  July,  1782,  even  before 
the  first  report  to  Congress,  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  the  State  of  New  York, 
declaring  "that  the  situation  of  these 
States  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  critical," 
and  ^*  that  the  radical  source  of  most  of 
our  embarrassments  is  the  want  of  suffi" 
dent  "power  in  Congress  to  effectuate  that 
ready  and  perfect  cooperation  of  the  dif- 
ferent  States  on  which  their  immediate 
safety  and  future  happiness  depend." 
Finally,  in  September,  1786,  at  Annap- 
olis, commissioners  from  several  States, 
after  declaring  "the  situation  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  delicate  and  critical,  calling  for 
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aa  exertion  of  the  united  virtue  aud  wis- 
dom of  all  the  members  of  the  Confedera- 
cjf"  reconmiended  the  meeting  of  a  Con- 
Yeation  '*  to  devise  such  further  provision 
as  shall  i4>pear  necessary  to  render  the 
Constitution  of  the  Federal  Crovernment 
adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union." 
In  pursuance  of  this  recommendation,  the 
Congress  of  the  Confederation  proposed 
a  Convention  "  for  the  purpose  of  revis- 
ing the  Articles  of  Confederation  and 
Perpetual  Union  between  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  reporting  such 
alteradons  and  amendments  of  the  said 
Articles  of  Confederation  as  the  repre- 
sentatives met  in  such  Convention  shall 
judge  proper  and  necessary  to  render 
them  adequate  to  the  preservation  and 
support  of  the  Union." 

In  pursuance  of  the  call,  delegates  to 
the  proposed  Convention  were  duly  ap- 
pointed by  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States,  and  the  Convention  assembled  at 
Philadelphia  in  May,  1787.  The  present 
Constitution  was  the  well -ripened  iruit 
of  their  deliberations.  In  transmitting  it 
to  Congress,  General  Washington,  who 
was  the  President  of  the  Convention,  in  a 
letter  bearing  date  September  17,  1787, 
made  use  of  this  instructive  language : — 

^'  It  is  obviously  impracticable  in  the 
Federal  Grovemment  of  these  States  to 
secure  cdl  rights  of  independent  sover- 
eignty to  each,  and  yet  provide  for  the 
interest  and  safety  of  all.  Individuals 
entering  into  society  must  give  up  a  share 
of  liberty  to  preserve  the  rest.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  sacrifice  must  depend  as 
well  on  situation  and  circumstance  as  on 
the  object  to  be  obtained.  It  is  at  all 
times  difficult  to  draw  with  precision  the 
line  between  those  rights  which  nrast  be 
surrendered  and  those  which  may  be  re* 
served ;  and  on  the  present  occasion  this 
difficulty  will  be  increased  by  a  difference 
among  the  several  States  as  to  their  situ- 
ation, extent,  habits,  and  particular  in- 
terests. In  all  our  deliberations  we  kept 
steadily  in  view  that  which  appears  to  us 
the  greatest  interest  of  eveiy  true  Amer- 

A,  —  THa   CONSOLIDATION   OF    OUR 


Union, — in  which  is  involved  our  pnw- 
perity,  safety,  perhi^  our  national  ex- 
istence. 

''Georoe  Washinoton." 

The  Constitution  was  duly  transmitted 
by  Congress  to  the  several  legislatures, 
by  which  it  was  submitted  to  conventions 
of  delegates  ^*  choeen  in  each  State  by 
the  people  thereof,"  who  ratified  the 
same.  Afterwards,  Congress,  by  resolu- 
tion, dated  September  18,  1788,  setting 
forth  that  the  Convention  had  reported 
**  a  Constitution  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States y**  which  had  been  duly 
ratified,  proceeded  to  authorize  the  ne- 
cessary elections  under  the  new  govern- 
ment. 

The  Constitution,  it  will  be  seen,  was 
framed  in  order  to  remove  the  difficulties 
arising  from  State  Rights,  So  paramount 
was  this  purpose,  that,  according  to  the 
letter  of  Washington,  it  was  kept  steadi- 
ly in  view  in  all  the  deliberations  of  the 
Convention,  which  did  not  hentate  to 
declare  the  consolidation  of  our  Union 
as  essential  to  our  prosperity,  safety,  and 
perhaps  our  national  existence. 

The  unity  of  the  government  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  term  *^  Constitution,**  in- 
stead of  "Articles  of  Confederation  be- 
tween the  States,"  and  in  the  idea  of  '^  a 
more  perfect  union,"  instead  of  a  "  league 
of  friendship."  It  was  also  announced 
emphatically  in  the  Preamble :  — 

<'  We,  the  people  of  the  United  StaUs, 
in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tran- 
quillity, provide  for  the  common  defisnoe, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establidi 
this  Constitution  for  the  United  States 
of  America." 

Not  "  we,  the  States,"  but  "  we,  the 
people  of  the  United  States."  Such  is 
the  beginning  and  origin  of  our  Consti- 
tution. Here  is  no  compact  or  league 
between  States,  involving  the  recogni- 
tion of  State  rights ;  but  a  government 
ordained  and  established  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  for  themselves  and  their 
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poaterity.  This  gOTernment  is  not  e»- 
taMiflhed  by  the  States^  nor  is  it  estaUisb- 
edfar  the  States;  but  it  is  established  fty 
the  people,  for  themselves  and  their  pos- 
terity. It  is  true,  that,  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  goremment,  the  existence  of 
the  States  is  recognized,  and  the  origin 
sal  name  of  <*  United  States "  is  pre- 
served ;  bnt  the  sovereignty  of  the  States 
is  absorbed  in  that  more  perfect  nnion 
which  was  then  established.  There  is 
bnt  one  sovereignty  recognised,  and  this 
is  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States. 
To  the  several  States  is  left  that  special 
local  control  which  is  essential  to  the 
convenience  and  business  of  life,  while 
to  the  United  States,  as  a  Plural  Unit, 
is  allotted  that  commanding  sovereign- 
ty which  embraces  and  holds  the  whole 
ooontiy  within  its  perpetual  and  irre- 
versible jurisdiction. 

This  obvious  character  of  the  Consti- 
totion  did  not  pass  unobserved  at  the 
time  of  its  adoption.  Indeed,  the  Con- 
stitution was  most  strenuously  opposed 
on  the  ground  that  the  States  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  Nation.  Patrick  Henry 
protested  against  consolidated  power.  In 
the  debates  of  the  Virginia  Convention 
he  exclaimed :  — 

**  And  here  I  would  make  this  inquiiy 
of  those  worthy  characters  who  compos- 
ed a  part  of  the  late  Federal  Convention. 
I  am  sure  they  were  fully  impressed  with 
the  neoesnty  of  forming  a  great  consoli- 
dated government,  instead  of  a  confed- 
eration. That  this  is  a  consolidated  gov^ 
rmment  is  demonstrably  clear;  and  the 
danger  of  such  a  government  is  to  my 
mind  very  striking.  I  have  the  highest 
veneration  for  those  gentlemen;  but, 
Sir,  give  me  leave  to  demand,  What 
right  had  they  to  say,  *  We,  the  people '  f 
Who  authorised  them  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  •'  We,  the  people,'  instead  of 
'We,  the  States'?"  • 

And  agiun,  at  another  stage  of  the  de- 
bate, the  same  patriotic  opponent  of  the 
Constitution  declared  succinctly :  — 

**  The  question  turns.  Sir,  on  that  poor 
Bttle  thing,  the  expression,  *We,  the 
*  Elliott*i  Debates,  Vol.  III.  p.  23. 

VOL.  xn.  84 


people,'  instead  of  the  States  of  Ameri- 
ca."* 

In  the  same  convention  another  patri- 
otic opponent  of  the  IConstitntion,  George 
Mason,  following  Patrick  Henry,  said :  — 

<*  Whether  the  Constitution  is  good  or 
bad,  the  present  clause  clearly  discovers 
that  it  is  a  National  Government,  and  no 
longer  a  Confederation."  f 

But  agamst  all  this  opposition,  and  in 
the  face  of  this  exposure,  the  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  in  the  name  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  Much,  indeed, 
was  left  to  the  States;  but  it  was  no 
longer  in  their  name  that  the  govern- 
ment was  organised,  while  the  miserable 
pretension  of  State  "  sovereignty  "  was 
discarded.  Even  in  the  discussions  of  the 
Federal  Convention  Mr.  Madison  spoke 
thus  plainly :  — 

"  Some  contend  that  States  are  sop- 
ereign,  when,  in  feet,  they  are  only  po- 
litical societies.  The  States  never  pos- 
sessed the  essential  rights  of  sovereign- 
ty. These  were  always  vested  in  Con- 
gress." 

Grave  words,  especially  when  we  oon- 
sider  the  position  of  their  author.  They 
were  substantially  echoed  by  Elbridge 
Grerry  of  Massachusetts,  afterwards  Vice- 
President,  who  said :  — 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  the  States  nev- 
er were  independent.  They  had  only 
corporate  rights." 

Better  words  stiU  fell  from  Mr.  Wilson 
of  Pennsylvania,  known  afterwards  as  a 
learned  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
also  for  his  Lectures  on  Law :  — 

*'  Will  a  regard  to  State  rights  justi^- 
the  sacrifice  of  the  rights  of  men  ?  If 
we  proceed  on  any  other  foundation  than 
the  last,  our  building  will  neither  be  solid 
or  lasting." 

The  argument  was  unanswerable  then. 
It  is  unanswerable  now.  Do  not  elevate 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States  against  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
hardly  less  odious  than  the  early  preten- 
sion of  sovereign  power  against  Magna 
Charta,  according  to  the  memorable  words 

«  E11iott*e  Dtiatti,  Vol.  ni.  p.  U. 
t  iUtl  p.  29. 
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of  Lord  Coke,  as  recorded  hy  Rash- 
worth: — 

"  Sovereign  power  is  no  ParliamentarT' 
word.  In  my  opinioit,  it  weakens  Magna 
Charta  and  all  our  statutes ;  for  they  are 
absolute  without  any  saving  of  sover- 
eign power.  And  shall  we  now  add  it, 
we  shall  weaken  the  foundation  of  law, 
and  then  the  building  must  needs  fall. 
Take  we  heed  what  we  yield  unto.  M^' 
na  Charta  is  such  a  feUow  thai  he  will 
have  no  sovereign,"  * 

But  the  Constitution  is  our  Magna 
Charta,  which  can  bear  no  sovereign  bat 
itself,  as  yon  will  see  at  once,  if  you  will 
consider  its  character.  And  this  prac- 
tical truth  was  recognized  at  its  forma- 
tion, as  may  be  seen  in  the  writings  of  our 
Rushworth,  —  I  refer  to  Nathan  Dane, 
who  was  a  member  of  Congress  under 
the  Confederation.  He  tells  us  plain- 
ly, that  the  terms  "  sovereign  States," 
"State  sovereignty,"  "State  rights," 
"  rights  of  States,"  are  not  "  constitu- 
tional expressions." 

POWERS  OF  COXORE88. 

In  the  exercise  of  its  sovereignty  Con- 
gress is  intrusted  with  large  and  pecnb'ar 
powers.  Take  notice  of  them,  and  you 
will  see  how  little  of"  sovereignty  "  is  left 
to  the  States.  Their  simple  enumeration 
is  an  argument  against  the  pretension  of 
State  Rights.  Congress  may  lay  and  col- 
lect taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises, 
to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  oomr 
mon  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States.  It  may  borrow  money  on 
the  credit  of  the  United  States;  regn- 
)ato  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  States,  and  with  the 
Indian  tribes;  establish  a  uniform  rule 
of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws  on 
the  subject  of  bankruptoy,  throughout  the 
United  States  ;  coin  money,  regulate  the 
value  thereof,  and  fix  the  standard  of 
weights  and  measures;  establish  post- 
offices  and  post-roads ;  promote  the  prog- 
ress of  science  and  the  useful  arts  by  se- 

*  Riuhworth?t  Bistonoal  CoOeeiions,  Tol.  I. 
p.  609. 


curing  for  limited  times  to  suthors  and 
inventors  the  exduave  right  to  their  re- 
spective writings  and  discoveries ;  define 
and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  commit- 
ted on  the  high  seas,  and  offences  against 
the  law  of  nations ;  declare  war ;  grant 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal;  make 
roles  concerning  clotures  on  land  and 
water;  raise  and  support  armies;  pro- 
vide and  maintain  a  navy ;  make  rules 
for  the  government  and  regulation  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces;  provide  fi>r 
calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the 
laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrec- 
tions, and  repel  invasions;  provide  for 
oiganizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the 
milida,  and  for  govemiz)g  such  part  of 
them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the 
States  respectively  the  appointoient  of 
officers  and  the  authority  of  training  the 
militia  according  to  the  discipline  pre- 
scribed hy  Congress ;  and  make  all  laws 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers  and  all 
other  powers  vested  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  Stotes. 

Such  are  the  ample  and  diversified 
powers  of  Congress,  embracing  all  those 
powers  which  enter  into  sovereignty. 
With  the  concession  of  these  to  the 
United  Stotes  there  seems  to  be  little 
leil  for  the  several  Stotes.  In  the  pow- 
er to  "  declare  war  "  and  to  "  raise  and 
support  armies,"  Congress  possesses  an 
exclusive  power,  in  itself  immense  and 
infinite,  over  persons  and  property  in  the 
several  Stotes,  while  by  the  power  to 
"  regulate  commerce  "  it  may  put  limits 
round  about  the  business  of  the  several 
Stotes.  And  even  in  the  case  of  the 
militia,  which  is  the  original  military  or- 
ganization of  the  people,  nothing  is  left 
to  the  Stotes  except  "the  appointment 
of  the  officers,"  and  the  authority  to  train 
it  "  according  to  the  discipline  prescrib- 
ed hy  Congress!*  It  is  thus  that  these 
great  agencies  are  all  intrusted  to  the 
United  Stotes,  while  the  several  Stotes 
are  subordinated  to  their  exercise. 

Constantly,  and  in  everything,  we  be- 
hold the  constitotional  subordination  of 
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the  States.  But  tbore  are  other  provis* 
ioBs  bj  which  the  States  are  expressly 
deprived  of  important  powers.  For  in- 
stance: *^No  State  shall  enter  into  an/ 
treatj,  alliance,  or  confederation;  coin 
money;  emit  bills  of  credit;  make  any- 
thing bat  gdd  and  silver  coin  a  tender 
in  payment  of  debts."  Or,  if  the  States 
may  exercise  certain  powers,  it  is  only 
with  the  consent  of  Crongress.  For  in- 
stance: *^No  State  ekiXi^  without  Ike  con- 
sent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  ton- 
nage, keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time 
of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or 
compact  with  another  State  or  with  a  fiyr- 
eign  power."  Here  is  a  magistral  power 
accorded  to  Congress,  utterly  inconsist- 
ent with  the  pretennons  of  State  Rights. 
Then,  again:  *<No  State  shall,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Congress^  lay  any  im- 
posts or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  ex- 
cept what  may  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  executing  its  inspection  laws ;  and  the 
net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts  laid 
by  any  State  on  imports  or  exports  shall 
be  ibr  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the  Unit- 
ed States ;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be  9tt5- 
ject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  Con- 
gress" Here,  again,  is  a  similar  magis- 
tral power  accorded  to  Congress,  and,  as 
if  still  further  to  deprive  the  States  of 
their  nmch  vaunted  sovereignty,  the  laws 
which  they  make  with  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress are  expressly  declared  to  be  subject 
*'  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  Con- 
gress.'^ But  there  is  another  instance 
still.  According  to  the  Constitution, 
*^  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in 
each  State  to  the  public  acts,  records, 
and  judicial  proceedings  of  Ivery  other 
State " :  but  here  mark  the  controlling 
power  of  Congress,  which  is  authorized 
to  "  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such 
acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shall  be 
proved,  and  the  effect  thereof." 

BUPREMACT    OF    THE    NATIONAL 
GOVERNMKIST. 

But  there  are  five  othe^  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  by  which  its  supremacy 
is  positively  established.     1.   "  The  citi- 


zens of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens 
in  Ihe  several  States."  As  Congress  has 
the  exclusive  power  to  establish  *^  an  uni- 
form rule  of  naturalization,"  it  may,  un- 
der these  words  of  the  Constitution,  se- 
cure for  its  newly  entitled  citizens  **  all 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in 
the  several  States,"  in  defiance  of  State 
Rights.  2.  *'New  States  may  be  ad- 
mitted by  the  Congress  into  this  Union." 
According  to  these  words,  the  States 
cannot  even  determine  their  associates, 
but  are  dependent  in  this  respect  upon 
the  will  .of  Congress.  9:  But  not  con- 
tent with  taking  from  the  States  these 
important  powers  of  sovereignty,  it  is  sol- 
emnly declared  that  the  Constitution,  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  made  in 
pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  United  States, 

<*  SHALL  BE  THE  BUPREME  LAW  OF 

THE  LAND,  anything  in  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding."  Thus  are  State  Rights 
again  subordinated  to  the  National  Con- 
stitution, which  is  erected  into  the  par- 
amount authority.  4.  But  this  is  done 
again  by  another  provision,  which  de- 
clares that  "  the  members  of  the  several 
State  legislatures^  and  all  executive  and 
judicial  officers  of  the  several  Slates^  shall 
be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  sup- 
port this  Constitution  " ;  so  that  not  only 
State  laws  are  subordinated  to  the  Na- 
tional Constitution,  but  the  makers  of 
State  laws,  and  all  other  State  officers, 
are  constrained  to  declare  their  alle- 
giance to  this  Constitution,  thus  placing 
the  State,  alike  through  its  acts  and  its 
agents,  in  complete  subordination  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  5.  But 
this  sovereignty  is  further  proclaimed  in 
the  solemn  injunction,  that  '*  the  United 
States  shall  guarantee  to  eveiy  State  in 
this  Union  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
emment,  and  shall  protecfeach  of  them 
against  invasion."  Here  are  duties  of 
guaranty  and  protection  imposed  upon 
the  United  States,  by  which  their  pori- 
tion  is  fixed  as  the  supreme  power.  There 
can  be  no  such  guaranty  without  the 
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implied  rigbt  to  examine  and  connder 
the  governments  of  the  several  States ; 
and  there  can  be  no  such  protection  with- 
out a  similar  right  to  examine  and  con- 
sider the  condition  of  the  several  States : 
thus  sulnjecting  them  to  the  rightful  super- 
vision and  superintendence  of  the  Nation- 
al Government 

Thus,  whether  we  regard  the  large 
powers  vested  in  Congress,  the  powers 
denied  to  the  States  absolutely,  the  pow- 
ers denied  to  the  States'  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  or  those  other  pro- 
visions which  accord  supremacy  to  the 
United  States,'  we  shall  find  the  preten- 
sion of  State  sovereignty  without  founda- 
tion, except  in  the  imagination  of  its  par- 
tisans. Before  the  Constitution  such  sov- 
ereignty may  have  existed;  it  was  de- 
clared in  the  Articles  of  Confederation ; 
but  rince  then  it  has  ceased  to  exist  It 
has  disappeared  and  been  lost  in  the  su- 
premacy of  the  National  Government,  so 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  recognized.  Per- 
verse men,  insisting  that  it  still  existed, 
and  weak  men,  mistaking  the  shadow  of 
former  power  for  the  reality,  have  made 
arrogant  claims  in  its  behalf.  ^Vhen  the 
Constitulaon  was  proclaimed,  and  George 
Washington  took  his  oath  to  support  it 
as  President,  our  career  as  a  Nation  be- 
gan, with  all  the  unity  of  a  nation.  The 
States  remained  as  living  parts  of  the 
body,  important  to  the  national  sti^ngth, 
and  essential  to  those  currents  which 
maintain  national  Jife,  but  plainly  subor- 
dinate to  the  United  States,  which  then 
and  there  stood  forth  a  Nation,  one  and 
indivisible. 


MISCHIEFS    IN   THE   NAME   OF    STATE 
RIGHTS. 

But  the  new  government  had  hardly 
been  inaugurated  before  it  was  disturb- 
ed by  the  pestilent  pretension  of  State 
Rights,  which,  indeed,  has  never  ceased 
to  disturb  it  since.  Discontent  with  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  negotiated  by  that  purest 
patriot,  John  Jay,  under  instructions  from 
Washington,  in  1794,  aroused  Virginia, 


even  at  that  early  day,  to  commence  an 
opposition  to  its  ralafication,  m  (be  name 
of  State  Rights.  Sh^tly  afterwards  ap- 
peared the  famous  resolutions  of  Virginia 
and  those  of  Kentucky,  usually  known  as 
the  ''  Resolutions  of  '98,"  declaring  that 
the  National  Government  waa  founded  on 
a  compact  between  the  States,  and  daim- 
ing  for  the  States  the  right  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  National  Government,  and 
to  interpose,  if  they  thought  fit ;  all  this, 
as  you  will  see,  in  the  name  of  State 
Rights.  This  pretension  on  the  part  of 
the  States  increased,  till,  at  last,  on  the 
mild  proposition  to  attach  a  prospective 
prohibition  of  Slavery  as  a  condition  to 
the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union 
as  a  new  State,  the  opposition  raged 
furiously,  even  to  the  extent  of  mena- 
cing the  existence  of  the  Union ;  and 
this,  too,  was  done  tn  the  name  of  State 
Rights.  Ten  years  later,  the  pretension 
took  the  faimUar  form  of  Nullification, 
insisting  that  our  government  was  only  a 
compact  of  States,  any  one  of  which  was 
fVee  to  annul  an  act  of  Congress  at  its 
own  pleasure ;  and  all  this  in  the  name 
of  State  Rights,  For  a  succession  of 
years  afterwards,  at  the  pres^tation  of 
petitions  against  Slavery,  —-petitions  for 
the  recognition  of  Hayti,  —  at  the  ques- 
tion of  Texas,  —  at  the  Wilmot  Proviso, 
—  at  the  admisnon  of  California  as  a  Free 
State,  —  at  the  discussion  of  the  Compro- 
mises of  1850,  —  at  the  Kansas  Ques- 
tion, —  the  Union  was  menaced ;  and  al- 
wa3rs  tn  the  name  of  State  Rights.  Hie 
menace  was  constant,  and  it  sometimes 
showed  itself  on  small  as  well  as  great 
occasions,  1[)ut  always  in  the  name  of 
State  Rights.  When  it  was  supposed  that 
Fremont  was  about  to  be  chosen  Fres- 
ident,  the  menace  became  louder,  and 
mingling  with  it  was  the  hoarse  mutter 
of  war ;  and  all  this  audacity  was  tn  the 
name  of  State  Rights. 

But  in  the  autumn  of  1860,  on  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  case  became 
much  worse.  Scarcely  was  the  result  of 
this  election  toown  by  telegraph  before 
the  country  was  startled  by  other  intelli- 
gance,  to  the  effect  that  certain  States 
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at  the  Sontk  were  about  to  put  in  execu* 
don  the  long-pending  threat  of  Secessiony 
of  course  in  tkt  name  of  State  Rights. 
First  came  South  Carolina,  which,  by  an 
ordinance  adopted  in  a  State  conTention, 
undertook  to  repeal  the  original  act  hj 
which  the  Constitution  wafl  adopted  in  this 
State,  and  to  declare  that  \he  State  had 
ceased  to  be  one  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  At  the  sama  time  a  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  put  forth  by  this 
State,  which  proceeded  to  organize  itself 
as  an  independent  ccMnmunity.  This  ex- 
ample was  followed  successively  by  other 
States,  which,  by  formal  acts  of  Secession, 
undertook  to  dissolve  their  relations  with 
the  Union,  always,  be  it  understood,  t» 
the  name  of  State  Rights.  A  new  Con* 
federation  was  formed  by  these  States, 
with  a  new  Constitution,  and  Jefferson 
Davis  at  its  head ;  and  the  same  oaths  of 
loyalty  by  which  the  local  functionaries 
of  all  these  States  had  been  bound  to  the 
Union  were  now  transferred  to  this  new 
Confederation,  —  of  course,  in  utter  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  but  always  in  the  name  of  State 
Rights,  The  ordinances  of  Secession 
were  next  maintained  by  war,  which, 
beginuing  with  the  assault  upon  Fort 
Sumter,  convulsed  the  whole  country, 
till,  at  last,  all  the  States  of  the  new  Con- 
federation are  in  open  rebellion,  which 
the  Grovemment  of  the  United  States  is 
now  exerting  its  energies,  mustering  its 
forces,  and  taxing  its  people  to  suppress. 
The  original  claim,  jn  the  name  of  State 
Rights f  has  swollen  to  all  the  proportions 
of  an  unparalleled  war,  which,  in  the 
name  of  State  Rights,  now  menaces  the 
national  life. 

But  the  pretensions  in  the  name  of 
State  Rights  are  not  all  told.  While  the 
ordinances  of  Secession  were  maturing, 
and  before  they  were  yet  consummated, 
Mr.  Buchanan,  who  was  then  President, 
declined  to  interfere,  on  the  ground  that 
what  had  been  done  was  done  by  States, 
and  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  theory  of 
our  government  *'to  coerce  a  State." 
Thus  was  the  pretension  of  State  Rights 
made  the  apology  for  imbecility.  Had  this 


President  then  interfered  promptly  and 
loyally,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this 
whole  intolerable  crime  might  have  been 
trampled  out  forever.  And  now,  when' 
it  is  proposed  that  Congress  shall  organise 
governments  in  these  States,  which  are 
absolutely  without  loyal  governments, 
we  are  met  by  the  objection  founded  on 
State  Rights.  The  same  disastrous  voice 
which  from  the  beginning  of  our  history 
has  sounded  in  our  ears  still  makes  it- 
self heaid ;  but,  alas  I  it  is  now  on  the 
lips  of  our  friends.  Of  course,-  just  in 
proportion  as  it  prevails  will  it  be  impoft- 
Bible  to  establish  the  Constitution  again 
throughout  the  Rebel  States.  State 
Rights  are  madly  triumphant,  if,  first, 
in  their  name  Rebel  governments  can 
be  oi^^anized,  and  then,  again,  in  their 
name  Congressional  governments  to  dis- 
place the  Rebel  governments  can  be 
resbted.  If  they  can  be  emph^ed,  first 
to  sever  the  States  from  the  Union,  and 
then  to  prevent  the  Union  from  extend- 
ing its  power  over  them.  State  Rights 
are  at  once  a  sword  and  buckler  to  the 
Rebellion.  It  was  through  the  imbedli* 
ty  of  Mr.  Buchanan  that  the  States  were 
sUowed  to  use  the  sword.  God  forbid 
that  now,  through  any  similar  imbecility 
of  Congress,  they  shall  be  allowed  to 
use  the  buckler! 


SHALL   CONGRESS    ASSUME    JURISDIC- 
TION 09  THE  REBEL  STATES? 

And  now,  in  this  discussion,  we  are 
brought  to  the  practical  question  which 
is  destined  to  occupy  so  much  of  public 
attention.  It  is  proposed  to  bring  the 
action  of  Congress  to  bear  directly  upon 
the  Rebel  States.  This  may  be  by 
the  establishment  of  provisional  govern- 
ments under  the  authority  of  Congress, 
or  simply  by  making  the  adminion  or 
recognition  of  the  States  depend  upon 
the  action  of  Congress.  The  essential 
feature  of  this  proposition  is,  that  Con- 
gress shall  assume  jurisdiction  of  the 
Rebel  States.  A  bill  authorizing  pro- 
visional governments  in  these  States 
was  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
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Harris  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
was  afterwards  reported  from  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  that  body ;  but  it  was 
left  with  the  unfinished  business,  when 
the  late  Congress  expired  on  the  fourth 
of  March.  The  opposition  to  this  propo- 
sition, so  far  as  I  understand  it,  assumes 
two  forms:  first,  that  these  States  are 
always  to  be  regarded  as  States,  with 
State  rights,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
governed  by  Congress;  and,  secondly, 
that,  if  any  government  is  to  be  estab- 
lished over  them,  it  must  be  simply  a 
military  government,  with  a  mUitary 
governor,  appointed  by  the  President, 
as  is  the  case  with  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina.  But  State  rights  are  as  much 
disturbed  by  a  military  government  as 
by  a  Congressional  government.  The 
local  government  is  as  much  set  aside 
in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  If  the  Pres- 
ident, within  State  limits,  can  proceed 
to  organize  a  military  government  to 
exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  State, 
surely  Congress  can  proceed  to  organ- 
ize a  civil  government  within  the  same 
limits  for  the  same  purpose ;  nor  can  any 
pretension  of  State  Rights  be  effective 
against  Congress  more  than  against  the 
President.  Indeed,  the  power  belongs 
to  Congress  by  a  higher  title  than  it  be- 
longs to  the  President :  first,  because  a 
civil  government  is  more  in  harmony 
with  our  institutions,  and,  wherever  pos- 
sible, is  required ;  and,  secondly,  because 
there  are  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
under  which  this  power  is  clearly  derived. 
V  Assuming,  then,  that  the  pretension 
of  State  Rights  is  as  valid  against  one 
form  of  government  as  against  the  other, 
and  still  further  assuming,  that,  in  the 
case  of  military  governments,  this  pre- 
tension is  practically  overruled  by  the 
President  at  least,  we  are  brought  again 
to  consider  the  efficacy  of  this  pretension 
when  advanced  against  Congressional 
governments. 

It  is  argued  that  the  Acts  of  Secession 
are  all  inoperative  and  void,  and  that 
therefore  the  States  continue  precisely 
as  before,  with  their  local  constitutions, 
laws,  and  institutions  in  the  hands  of 


traitors,  but  totally  unchanged,  and  ready 
to  be  quickened  into  li&  by  returning 
loyalty.  Such,  I  believe,  is  a  candid 
statement  of  the  pretension  for  State 
Rights  against  Congressional  govern- 
ments, which,  it  is  argued,  cannot  be 
substituted  fqr  the  State  governments.^ 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  Rebel 
States  continue  precisely  as  before,  we 
are  reminded  that  Andrew  Johnson  con- 
tinued to  occupy  his  seat  in  the  Senate 
after  Tennessee  had  adopted  its  Act  of 
Secession  and  embalmed  in  rebellion, 
and  that  his  presence  testified  to  the  &ct 
that  Rebel  Tennessee  was  still  a  State 
of  the  Union.  No  such  conclusion  is 
authorized  by  the  incident  in  question. 
There  are  two  principles  of  Parliamen- 
tary law  long  ago  fixed :  first,  that  the 
power  once  conferred  by  an  election  to 
Parliament  is  irrevocdbley  so  that  it  is 
not  affected  by  any  subsequent  change 
in  the  constituency ;  and,  secondly,  that 
a  member,  when  once  chosen,  is  a  mem- 
her  for  the  xohole  Hngdcm^  becoming 
thereby,  according  to  the  words  of  an 
early  author,  not  merely  knight  or  bur- 
gess of  the  county  or  borough  which 
elected  him,  but  knight  or  burgess  of 
England.*  If  these  two  principles  are 
not  entirely  inapplicable  to  our  political 
system,  then  the  seat  of  Andrew  John- 
son was  not  in  any  respect  affected  by 
the  subsequent  madness  of  his  State, 
nor  can  the  legality  of  his  seat  be.  any 
argument  for  his  State. 

We  are  also  reminded  that  duringll 
the  last  session  of  Congress  two  Sen- 
ators fix>m  Virginia  represented  that 
State  in  the  Senate ;  and  the  argiuieat 
is  pressed,  that  no  such  representation 
would  be  valid,  if  the  State  government 
of  Virginia  was  vacated.  This  is  a  mis- 
take. Two  things  are  established  by 
the  presence  of  these  Senators  in  the 
National  Senate :  first,  that  the  old  State 
government  of  Vu^nia  is  extinct,  and, 
secondly,  that  a  new  government  has  x 
been  set  up  in  its  place.  It  was  my  for- 
tune to  listen  to  one  of  diese  Spnatore 
while  he  earnestly  denounced  the  idea 
*  See  Gushing,  ParUamenimry  Law^  p.  884. 
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that  a  State  government  might  diaap- 
pear.  1  could  not  but  think  that  he 
strangely  forgot  the  principle  to  which 
he  owed  his  seat  in  the  Senate, — as 
men  sometimes  forget  a  benefactor. 
^  It  is  tme,  beyond  question,  that  the 
Acts  of  Secession  are  all  inoperative  and 
Tuid  agunst  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Though  matured  in  success 
sive  conventions,  sanctipned  in  various 
forms,  and  maintained .  ever  since  by 
bloody  war,  these  acts — no  matter  by 
what  name  they  may  be  called — are  all 
equally  impotent  to  withdraw  an  acre  of 
territory  or  a  single  inhabitant  from  the 
rightful  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
But  while  thus  impotent  against  the  Unit- 
ed States,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
were  equally  impotent  in  the  work  of 
selMestruction.  Clearly,  the  Rebels,  by 
utmost  efforts,  could  not  impair  the  Na- 
tional juri8dicti<»i ;  but  it  remains  to  be 
seen  if  their  enmity  did  not  act  back 
with  fatal  rebound  upon  those  very  State 
Bights  in  behalf  of  which  they  commen- 
ced their  treason. 

STATE  SUICIDE. 

It  18  sometimes  said  that  the  States 
themselves  committed  suuruie,  so  that  as 
States  they  ceased  to  exist,  leaving  their 
whol^  jurisdiction  open  to  the  occupation 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  assumption  is  founded  on  the 
fact,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  existing 
governments  in  these  States,  they  are  in 
no  respect  constitutional,  and  nnce  the 
State  itself  is  known  by  the  government, 
with  which  its  life  is  intertwined,  it  must 
cease  to  exist  constitutionally  when  its 
government  no  longer  exists  constitution- 
ally. Perhaps,  however,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  avdd  the  whole  question  of  the  life 
or  death  of  the  State,  and  to  content 
ourselves  with  an  inquuy  into  the  con- 
dition of  its  government.  It  is  not  easy 
to  say  what  constitutes  that  entity  which 
we  call  a  State;  nor  is  the  discussion 
much  advanced  by  any  theory  with  re- 
gard to  it  To  my  mind  it  seems  a  topic 
fit  for  the  old  schoohnen  or  a  modem  de- 


bating society ;  and  yet,  considering  the 
part  it  has  already  played  in  this  discus- 
sion, I  shall  be  pardoned  for  a  brief  allu- 
sion to  it 

There  are  well-known  words  which 
ask  and  answer  the  question,  ^  What  con- 
stitutes a  iStote  f  "  But  the  scholarly  poet 
was  not  thinking  of  a  ^^  State"  of  the 
American  Union.  Indeed,  this  term  is 
various  in  its  use.  Sometimes  it  stands 
for  civil  society  itself.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
general  name  for  a  political  community, 
not  unlike  "  nation  "  or  "  country," — as 
where  our  fothers,  in  the  Resolution  of  In- 
dependence, which  preceded  the  Decla- 
ration, spoke  of '' the  iStote  of  Great  Brit- 
ain." Sometimes  it  stands  for  the  gov- 
ernment,— as  when  Loms  XIY.,  at  the 
height  of  his  power,  exclaimed,  ^  The 
State^  it  is  I " ;  or  when  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  in  the  famous  farce  of  ^The 
Critic,"  ejaculates, — 

'*  Oh,  pardon  me,  if  my  coDJectnre  *8  raah, 

But  I  sormise  ^— •  ihe  State 

Some  danger  apprehends.** 

Among  us  the  term  is  most  known  as  the 
technical  name  for  one  of  the  politieal 
societies  which  compose  our  Union.  Of 
course,  when  used  in  the  latter  restricted 
sense,  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
same  term  when  used  in  a  different  and 
broader  sense.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
some  persons  attribute  to  the  one  some- 
thing of  the  qualities  which  can  bekmg 
only  to  the  other.  Nobody  has  suggest- 
ed, I  presume,  that  any  ^  State  "  of  our 
Union  has,  through  rebellion,  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  cwH  society  ^  or  even  as  a  poiii- 
ical  community.  It  is  only  as  a  State  of 
the  Union,  armed  with  State  rights,  or  at 
least  as  a  local  govemmentj  which  annu- 
ally renews  itself,  as  the  snake  its  skin, 
that  it  can  be  called  in  question.  But 
it  is  vain  to  challenge  for  the  technical 
"  State,"  or  for  the  annual  government, 
that  immortality  which  belongs  to  civil 
society.  The  one  is  an  artificial  body, 
the  other  is  a  natural  body ;  and  while 
the  first,  overwhehned  by  insmreetion  or 
war,  may  change  or  diej  the  latter  can 
change  or  die  only  with  the  extinction 
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gf  tlie  community  itself,  wbatever  may 
be  ita  name  or  its  form. 

It  is  because  of  confoaion  in  the  use 
of  this  term  that  there  has  been  so  much 
eonfosion  in  the  political  controversies 
where  it  has  been  employed.  But  no- 
where has  this  confusion  led  to  greater 
absurdity  than  in  the  pretension  which 
has  been  recently  made  in  the  name  of 
State  Bights,  —  as  if  it  were  reasonable 
to  attribute  to  a  technical ''  State"  of  the 
Union  that  immortality  which  belongs  to 
civil  society. 

Frcnn  approved  authorities  it  appears 
that  a  "  State,**  even  in  a  broader  signifi- 
caUon,  may  lose  its  life.  Mr.  Phillimore, 
in  his  recent  work  on  International  Law, 
says:—"  A  State,  like  an  individual,  may 
die,"  and  among  the  various  ways,  he 
says,  "  by  its  submission  and  the  dona- 
tion of  itself  to  another  country."  *  But 
in  the  case  of  our  Rebel  States  there  has 
been  a  plain  submission  and  donation  of 
themselves,  —  effective^  at  leasts  to  break 
the  continuity  of  government^  if  not  to 
destroy  that  immortality  which  has  been 
claimed.  Nor  can  it  make  any  differ- 
ence, in  breaking  this  continuity,  that 
the  submission  and  donation,  constituting 
a  species  of  attornment,  were  to  enemies 
at  home  rather  than  to  enemies  abroad, 
—  to  Jefferson  Davis  rather  than  to  l40uis 
Napoleon.  The  thread  is  snapped  in  one 
case  as  much  as  in  the  other. 

But  a  change  of  form  in  the  actual 
government  may  be  equally  effective. 
Cicero  speaks  of  a  change  so  complete  as 
^  to  leave  no  image  of  a  State  behind." 
But  this  is  precisely  what  has  been  done 
throughout  the  whole  Rebel  region :  there 
is  no  image  of  a  oonetibuional  State  left 
behind.  Another  authority,  Aristotle, 
whose  words  are  always  weighty,  says, 
that,  the  form  of  the  State  being  changed^ 
the  State  is  no  longer  the  same^  as  the 
harmony  is  not  the  same  when  we  mod- 
ulate out  of  the  Dorian  mood  into  the 
Phrygian.  But  if  ever  an  unlucky  peo- 
ple modulated  out  of  one  mood  into  an- 
other, it  was  our  Rebels,  when  they  under- 

*  Phfflimore^s  Intematioiul  La»,  ToL  t 
f.  147. 


took  to  modulate  out  of  the  harmonies  of 
the  Constitution  into  their  bloody  discords. 

Without  stopping  fiirther  for  these  di- 
versions, I  content  myself  with  the  testi- 
mony of  Edmund  Burke,  who,  in  a  strik- 
ing passage,  which  seems  to  have  been 
written  for  us,  portrays  the  extinction  of 
a  poHtical  community ;  but  I  quote  his 
eloquent  words  rather  for  suggestion  than 
for  authority:  — 

"  In  a  state  of  rude  Nature  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  people.  A  number  of  men 
in  themselves  have  no  collective  capacity. 
The  idea  of  people  is  the  idea  of  a  corpo- 
ration. It  is  wholly  artificial^  and  made, 
like  all  other  legal  fictions,  by  camnKm 
agreement  What  the  particular  nature 
of  that  agreement  was  is  collected  from 
the  form  into  which  the  particular  society 
has  been  cast  Any  other  is  not  their 
covenant  When  menf  thereforej  break 
up  the  original  compact  or  agreement 
which  gives  its  corporate  form  and  capa- 
city to  a  State^  they  are  no  longer  a  peo- 
ple; they  have  no  longer  a  corporate  ex- 
istence; they  have  no  longer  a  legal  co- 
active  force  to  bind  within,  nor  a  claim 
to  be  recognized  abroad.  They  are  a 
number  of  vague,  loose  individuals,  and 
nothing  more.  With  them  all  is  to  begin 
again.  Alas !  they  little  know  how  many 
a  weary  step  is  to  be  taken  before  they 
can  form  themselves  into  a  mass  which 
has  a  true  politic  personality."  * 

If  that  great  master  of  eloquence  could 
be  heard,  who  can  doubt  that  he  would 
blast  our  Rebel  States,  as  senseless  com- 
munities who  have  sacrificed  that  corpo- 
rate existence  which  makes  them  living, 
component  members  of  our  Union  of 
States? 


8TATB  FOBF£ITURB. 

But  again  it  is  scnnetimes  said,  that  the 
States,  by  their  flagrant  treason,  have 
forfeited  their  rights  as  States,  so  as  to 
be  civilly  dead.  It  is  a  patent  and  indis- 
putable fact,  that  this  gigantic  treason 
was  inaugurated  with  all  the  forms  of 

•  Burke*s  Appeal  from  (he  iVeto  tothe  OU 
Whigs, 
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law  known  to  the  States ;  that  it  was  car- 
ried forward  not  only  by  individuals,  bat 
also  by  States,  so  fiur  as  States  can  per- 
petrate treason;  that  the  States  pre- 
tended to  withdiaw  bodily  in  their  coipo- 
rate  capacities ; — that  the  Kebellion,  as 
it  showed  itself,  was  by  States  as  weU  as 
in  States;  that  it  was  by  the  govern- 
ments of  States  as  well  as  by  the  people 
of  States ;  and  that,  to  the  conunon  ob- 
server,, the  dime  was  consummated  by 
the  several  corporations  as  well  as  by  the 
individuab  of  whom  they  were  composed. 
From  this  fact,  obvious  to  all,  it  is  aiv 
gued,  that,  since,  according  to  Blackstone, 
*'  a  traitor  hath  abandoned  his  connection 
with  society,  and  hath  no  longer  any 
right  to  the  advantages  which  before  be- 
longed to  him  purely  as  a  member  of  the 
community,"  by  the  same  principle  the 
traitor  State  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded 
as  a  member  of  the  Union.  £ut  it  is  not 
necefisary,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  in- 
sist on  the  application  of  any  such  princi- 
ple to  States. 

STATS  ABDICATION. 

Again  it  is  said,  that  the  States  by  their 
treason  and  rebellion,  levying  war  upon 
the  National  Government,  have  abdicated 
their  places  in  the  Union ;  and  here  the 
argtmient  is  upheld  by  the  historic  ex- 
ample of  England,  at  the  Revolution  of 
1 688,  when,  on  the  flight  of  James  IL  and 
the  abandonment  of  his  kingly  duties, 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  voted,  that 
the  monarch,  "  having  violated  the  funda- 
mental laws,  and  having  withdrawn  him- 
self out  of  the  kingdom,  had  abdicated  the 
government^  and  that  the  throne  had 
thereby  become  vacant."  *  But  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  rely  on  any  allegation 
of  abdication,  applicable  as  it  may  be. 

KIOBTF1TL  60YBBKKSNT  IK  THS  RKB- 
XJL  STATES  VACATED. 

It  only  remains  that  we  should  see 
things  as  they  are,  and  not  seek  to  sub- 

•  Mocaulay^s  Bitionf  of  England^  YoL  IL 
p.  623. 


stitttte  theory  for  fact  On  this  important 
question  I  discard  all  theory,  whether  it 
be  of  State  suicide  or  State  forfeiture  or 
State  abdication,  on  the  one  aide,  or  of 
State  rights,  immortal  and  unimpeacha- 
ble, on  the  other  side.  Such  discussions 
are  only  endless  mazes  in  which  a  whole 
senate  may  be  lost.  And  in  discarding  all 
theory,  I  discard  also  the  question  of  de 
jure  J  —  whether,  for  instance,  the  Bebel 
States,  while  the  Rebellion  is  flagrant,  are 
dejure  States  of  the  Union,  with  all  t{ie 
rights  of  States.  It  is  enough,  that,  for 
the  time  being,  and  in  the  absence  of  a 
loyal  government,  they  can  take  no  pa|i 
and  perfbnn  no  Amotion  in  the  Union, 
so  that  they  cannot  be  recognized  by  the 
National  Government.  The  reason  is 
plain.'  There  are  in  these  States  no  lo- 
cal functionaries  bound  by  constitutional 
oaths,  so  that,  in  fact,  there  are  no  con- 
stitutional ^nctionaries;  and  since  the 
State  government  is  necessarily  compos- 
ed of  such  functionaries,  there  can  be  no 
State  government  Thus,  for  instance,  ^ 
in  South  Carolina,  Pickens  and  his  asso- 
ciates may  caU  themselves  the  govemw 
and  legislature,  and  in  Virginia,  Letcher 
and  his  associates  may  call  themselves 
governor  and  legislature ;  but  we  cannot 
recognize  them  as  such.  Therefore  to  all  ^ 
pretensions  in  behalf  of  State  govern- 
ments in  the  Rebel  States  I  oppose  the 
simple  FACT,  that  for  the  time  being  no 
such  governments  exist  The  broad  spa- 
ces once  occupied  by  those  governments 
are  now  abandoned  and  vacated.  tr^ 

That  patriot  Senator,  Andrew  John- 
son, —  feithful  among  the  faithless,  the 
Abdiel  of  the  South,  —  began  hb  attempt 
to  reorganize  Tennessee  by  an  Address, 
as  early  as  the  18th  of  March,  1862,  in 
which  he  made  use  of  these  words :  — 

^  I  find  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  offices, 
both  State  and  Federal,  vacated^  either 
by  actual  abandonment^  or  by  the  action 
of  the  incumbents  in  attempting  to  stUh 
ordinate  their  functions  to  a  power  in  hos- 
tility to  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
State  and  subversive  of  her  national  al- 
legiance." 

In  employing  the  word  "  vacated,"  Mr. 
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Johnson  hit  upon  the  vetj  term  which, 
in  the  famous  resolution  of  1688,  was 
held  to  be  most  effective  in  dethroning 
King  James.  After  dechuing  that  he 
had  abdicated  the  goTcrnment,  it  was 
added,  "  that  the  throne  had  thereby  be- 
come vacant^**  on  which  Macaulay  happi- 
ly remarks :  — 

"  The  word  abdication  conciliated  pol- 
iticians of  a  more  timid  school.  To  the 
real  statesman  the  simple  important  clause 
was  that  toAtcA  declared  the  throne  vacant; 
and  if  that  clause  could  be  carried,  he 
cared  little  by  what  preamble  it  might 
be  introduced."  * 

And  the  same  ample  principle  is  now 
^in  issue.  It  is  enough  that  the  Rebel 
States  be  declared  vacated,  as  in  fact 
they  are,  by  all  local  government  which 
we  are  bound  to  recognize,  so  tl\at  the 
way  is  open  to  the  exercise  of  a  rightful 
jurisdiction. 

TRANSITION    TO     RIGHTFUL    GOVERN- 
MENT. 

-^  And  here  the  question  occurs,  How 
shall  this  rightful  jurisdiction  be  estab- 
lished in  the  vacated  States  ?  Some  there 
are,  so  impassioned  for  State  rights,  and 
so  anxious  for  forms  even  at  the  expense 
of  substance,  that  they  insist  upon  the  in- 
stant restoration  of  the  old  State  govern- 
ments in  all  their  parts,  through  the 
agency  of  loyal  citizens,  who  mean- 
while must  be  protected  in  this  work  of 
restoration.  But,  assuming  that  all  this 
is  practicable,  as  it  clearly  is  not,  it  at^ 
tributes  to  the  loyal  citizens  of  a  Rebel 
State,  however  few  in  numbers,  —  it  may 
be  an  insignificant  minority,  —  a  power 
clearly  inconsistent  with  the  received 
principle  of  popular  government,  that 

^  the  majority  must  rule.  The  seven  vot- 
ers of  Old  Sarum  were  allowed  to  return 
two  members  of  Parliament,  because  this 
place,  —  once  a  Roman  fort,  and  after- 
wards a  sheepwalk, — many  generations 
before,  at  the  early  casting  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  had  been  entitled  to  this 
•  Macaulay'8  Eitiory  of  England,  Vol.  JI. 


representation;  but  the  argument  fir 
State  Rights  assumes  that  all  these  rights 
may  be  lodged  in  voters  as  few  in  num- 
ber as  ever  controlled  a  rotten  borough 
of  England. 

Pray,  admitting  that  an  insignificant 
minority  is  to  organize  the  new  govern- 
ment, how  shall  it  be  done?  and  by 
whom  shall  it  be  set  in  motion  ?  In  put- 
ting these  questions  I  open  the  difficul- 
ties. As  the  original  government  has 
ceased  to  exist,  and  there  are  none  who 
can  be  its  legal  successors,  so  as  to  ad^ 
minister  the  requi^te  oaths,  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  the  new  government  can  he 
set  in  motion  without  a  Tesort  to  some 
revolutionary  proceeding,  instituted  ei- 
ther by  the  citizens  or  by  the  militaiy 
power, — unless  Congress,  in  the  exercise 
of  its  plenary  powers,  should  undertake 
to  organize  the  new  jurisdiction.  ^ 

But  every  revolutionary  proceeding  is 
to  be  avoided.  It  will  be  within  the  rec- 
ollection of  all  familiar  with  our  history, 
that  our  fathers,  while  regulating  the  sep- 
aration of  the  Colonies  fix)m  the  parent 
country,  were  careful  that  ati  should  be 
done  according  to  the  forms  of  law,  so 
that  the  thread  of  legality  should  con- 
tinue unbroken.  To  this  end  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  interfered  by  a  supe]> 
vising  direction.  But  the  Tory  argu- 
ment in  that  day  denied  the  power  of 
Congress  as  eamestiy  as  it  denies  this 
power  now.  Mr.  Duane,  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  made  himself  the  mouth- 
piece of  this  denial :  — 

*<  Congress  ought  not  to  determine  a 
■point  of  this  sort  about  instituting  gov- 
emmenL  What  is  it  to  Congress  how 
justice  is  administered?  You  have  no 
right  to  pass  the  resolution,  any  more 
than  Parliament  has.  How  does  it  ap- 
pear that  no  favorable  answer  is  likely 
to  be  given  to  our  petitions  ?  "  * 

In  spite  of  this  argument,  the  Congres 
of  that  day  undertook,  by  formal  resolm- 
tions,  to  indicate  the  process  by  which 
the  new  governments  should  be  constitut- 
ed.! 

•  John  Adams's  Wbrht,  Vol.  IT.  p.  44)0. 
t  Ibid,  Vol.  ni.  pp.  IT,  19,  45,  48. 
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If  we  seeky  fixr  our  guidance,  the  princi- 
ple wMcli  entered  into  this  proceeding  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  we  shall  find  it 
in  the  idea,  that  nothing  must  be  left  to  il- 
legal or  in£)nnal  action,  but  that  all  must 
be  done  according  to  rules  of  constitution 
and  law  previously  ordained.  Perhaps 
this  principle  has  never  been  more  dis- 
tinctly or  powerfully  enunciated  than  by 
Mr.  Web^r,  in  his  speech  against  the 
Dorr  Constitution  in  ^lode  Island.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  this  principle  is  a  funda- 
mental part  of  what  he  calls  our  Ameri- 
can system,  requiring  that  the  right  of 
suffrage  shall  be  prescribed  by  previous 
2ato,  including  its  qualifications,  the  time 
and  place  of  its  exercise,  and  the  man- 
ner of  its  exercise ;  and  then  again,  that 
the  results  are  to  be  certified  to  the  cen- 
tral power  by  some  certain  rule,  by  some 
icnown  public  officers,  in  some  clear  and 
definite  form,  to  the  end  that  two  things 
may  be  done :  first,  that  every  man  en- 
titled to  vote  may  vote;  secondly,  that 
his  vote  may  be  sent  forward  and  count- 
ed, and  so  he  may  exercise  his  part  of 
sovereignty,  in  common  with  his  fellow- 
citizens.  Such,  according  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster, are  the  minute  forms  which  must  be 
followed,  if  we  would  iihpart  to  the  result 
the  crowning  character  of  law.  And  here 
are  other  positive  words  from  him  on  this 
important  point :  — 

'*  We  are  not  to  take  the  wiU  of  the 
people  firom  public  meetings,  nor  firom 
tumultuous  assemblies,  by  which  the  tim- 
id are  terrified,  the  prudent  are  alarmed, 
and  by  which  society  is  disturbed.  These 
are  not  American  modes  of  signifying 
the  will  of  the  people,  and  they  never 
were 

'*  Is  it  not  obvious  enough,  that  men 
cannot  get  together  and  count  themselves, 
and  say  they  are  so  many  hundreds  and 
to  many  thousands,  and  judge  of  their 
own  qualifications,  and  call  themselves 
the  people,  and  set  up  a  government? 
Why,  another  set  of  men,  forty  miles  off, 
•A  the  same  day,  with  the  same  propri- 
ety, with  as  good  qualifications,  and  in 
us  large  numbers,  may  meet  and  set  up 
mnother  government 


"  When,  in  the  course  of  human  events, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  the  will 
of  the  people  on  a  new  exigency,  or  a 
new  state  of  things,  or  of  opinion,  the 
legislative  power  provides  for  that  ascer^ 
tainment  by  an  ordinary  act  of  legisla- 
tion, 

''  What  do  I  contend  for  ?  I  say  that 
the  will  of  the  people  must  prevail,  when 
it  is  ascertained ;  but  there  must  be  some 
legal  and  authentic  mode  of  ascertaining 
that  will ;  and  then  the  people  may  make 
what  government  they  please 

^'  All  that  is  necessary  here  is,  that  the 
will  of  the  people  should  be  ascertained 
by  some  regular  rule  of  proceeding,  pre- 
scribed by  previous  law,  .... 

it  But  the  law  and  the  Constitution,  the 
whole  system  of  American  institutions, 
do  not  contemplate  a  case  in  which  a  re- 
sort will  be  necessary  to  proceedings  ali- 
unde, or  outside  of  the  law  and  the  Con- 
stitution, for  the  purpose  of  amending  the 
fi'ame  of  government."  * 

CONGRESS  THE  TBUE  AGENT. 

But,  happily,  we  are  not  constrained  to 
any  such  revolutionary  proceeding.  The'^ 
new  governments  can  all  be  organized 
by  Congress,  which  is  the  natural  guaz^ 
dian  of  people  without  any  immediate 
government,  and  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  with  the  State  governments  al- 
ready vacated  by  rebellion,  the  Consti- 
tution becomes,  for  the  time,  the  supreme 
and  only  law,  binding  alike  on  President 
and  Congress,  so  that  neither  can  establish 
any  law  or  institution  incompatible  with 
it.  And  the  whole  Rebel  region,  deprived 
of  ail  local  government,  lapses  under  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  pre- 
cisely as  any  other  territory ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  lifting  of  the  local  govern- 
ments leaves  the  whole  vast  region  with- 
out any  other  government  than  Congress, 
unless  the  President  should  undertake  to 
govern  it  by  military  power.  Startling  ^ 
as  this  proposition  may  seem,  especially 

•  Webster's  Works,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  225,  226, 
2f^,  228,  281. 
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to  all  who  believe  that  *^  there  b  a  divin- 
ity that  doth  hedge"  a  State,  hardly  less 
than  a  king,  it  -will  appear,  on  careiul 
consideration,  to  be  as  well  founded  in 
the  Conslatution  as  it  is  simple  and  natu- 
ral, while  it  affords  an  easy  and  consti- 
tutional solution  to  our  present  embar- 
rassments. 

I  have  no  theory  to  maintain,  but  only 
the  truth ;  and  in  presenting  this  argu- 
ment for  Congressional  government,  I 
simply  follow  teachings  which  I  cannot 
control.  The  wisdom  of  Socrates,  in  the 
words  of  Plato,  has  aptly  described  these 
teachings,  when  he  says :  — 

^^  These  things  are  secured  and  bound* 
even  if  the  expression  be  somewhat  too 
rude,  with. iron  and  adamant;  and  un- 
less you  or  some  one  more  vigorous  than 
yon  can  break  them,  it  is  impossible 
£3r  any  one  speaking  otherwise  than  I 
now  speak  to  speak  well ;  ance,  for  my 
part,  I  have  always  the  same  thing  to 
say,  that  I  know  not  how  these  things 
are,  but  that  out  of  all  with  whom  I  have 
ever  discoursed,  as  now,  not  one  is  able  to 
say  otherwise  and  to  nuuntain  himself."  * 

Show  me  that  I  am  wrong, — that  this 
oonclusion  is  not  founded  in  the  Clonsti- 
tatbn,  and  is  not  sustained  by  reason,  — 
and  I  shall  at  once  renounce  it ;  for,  in  the 
present  condition  of  affairs,  there  can  be 
no  pride  of  opinion  which  must  not  fall 
at  once  before  the  sacred  demands  of 
country.  Not  as  a  partisan,  not  as  an 
advocate,  do  I  make  this  appeal ;  but  sim- 
ply as  a  citizen,  who  seeks,  in  all  sincer- 
ity, to  offer  his  contribution  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  policy  by  which  Union 
and  Peace  may  be  restored 

THRES  80UBCES  OF  CONGRESSIONAL 
POWER. 

^  If  we  look  at  the  origin  of  this  power 
Mn  Congress,  we  shall  find  that  it  comes 
from  three  disUnct  fountains,  any  one  of 
which  is  ample  to  supply  it.  Three  fbun- 
tains,  generous  and  hospitable,  will  be 
found  in  the  Constitution  ready  for  this 
occasion. 

•  The  GorgioM  of  Plato.  * 


First  From  the  neoeastty  of  the  case, 
ex  necesgiUUe  ret,  Congress  must  havt 
jurisdiction  over  every  portioii  of  thi 
United  States  where  there  it  no  odur 
government;  and  since  in  the  preseBl 
case  there  is  no  other  gova:iuiient»  the 
whole  region  feUa  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Congress.  This  jurisdiction  |^* 
incident,  if  you  please,  to  that  gnar- 
dianship  and  eminent  domain  which  be- 
long to  the  United  States  with  regard 
to  all  its  territory  and  the  people  there- 
of, and  it  comes  into  activity  when  th« 
local  government  ceases  to  exist.  Iroaa  fl 
be  questioned  only  in  the  name  or  tht 
local  government ;  but  since  this  govern- 
ment has  disappeared  in  the  Rebel  State% 
the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  is  unintv- 
rupted  there.  The  whole  broad  Rebel 
region  is  taJfula  rasa,  or  '*  a  clean  slate," 
where  Congress,  under  the  Constitutioa 
of  the  United  States,  may  write  the 
laws.  In  adopting  this  principle,  I  folr  ^ 
low  the  authority  of  the.  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  determining  the 
jurisdiction  of  Congress  over  the  Teirifto- 
ries.  Here  are  the  words  of  ChiefJustiee 
Marshall:  — 

"  Perhaps  the  power  of  governing  a 
territory  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
which  has  not,  by  becoming  a  State,  ac- 
quired the  means  of  self-government, 
may  result  necessarily  from  the  facts  that 
U  is  not  unlhin  the  Jurisdiction  o/ any  par- 
ticular State  and  is  within  the  power  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  The 
right  to  govern  may  be  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  right  to  acquire  territo- 
ry."* 

If  the  right  to  govern  may  be  the  na^ 
ural  consequence  of  the  right  to  acquire 
territory,  surely,  and  by  much  stronger 
reason,  this  right  must  be  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  wherever  there  b  no  local 
government 

Secondly.    This  jurisdiction  may  also^ 
be  derived  from  the  jR^^  of  War,  which 
surely  are  not  less  abundant  for  Congress 
than  for  the  President     If  the  Presk- 1 

'  *  Americati  /nwroncs  Cbfifpcmy  v.  Carter^ 
1  Peteis,  p.  542. 
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dent,  disregarding  the  pretenaon  of  State 
Rights,  can  appoint  military-  governors 
within  the  Rebel  States,  to  serve  a  tem- 
porary purpose,  who  can  doubt  that  Con- 
gress can  exercise  a  similar  jurisdic- 
tion ?  That  of  the  President  is  derived 
from  the  war-powers ;  but  these  are  not 
sealed  to  Congress.  If  it  be  asked  where 
in  the  Constitution  such  powers  are  be- 
stowed upon  Congress,  I  reply,  that  they 
will  be  found  precisely  where  the  Presi- 
dent now  finds  his  powers.  But  it  is 
clear  that  the  powers  to  "  declare  war," 
to  *'  suppress  insurrections,"  and  to  '*  sup- 
port armies,"  are  all  ample  for  this  pur- 

^  pose.  It  is  Congress  that  conquers ;  and 
the  same  authority  that  conquers  must 

\  govern.  Nor  is  this  authority  derived 
from  any  strained  construction ;  but  it 
springs  from  the  very  heart  of  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  among  those  powers,  la- 
tent in  peace,  which  war  and  insurrec- 
tion call  into  being,  but  which  are  as 

.  intrinsically  constitutional  as  any  other 
power. 

Even  if  not  conceded  to  the  Preadent, 
these  powers  must  be  conceded  to  Con- 
gress. Would  you  know  their  extent  ? 
They  will  be  found  in  the  authoritative 
texts  of  Public  Law,  —  in  the  works  of 
Grotius,  Vattel,  and  Wheaton.  They 
are  the  powers  conceded  by  civilized  so- 
ciety to  nations  at  war,  known  as  the 
Rights  of  War,  at  once  multitudinous 
and  minute,  vast  and  various.  It  would 
be  strange,  if  Congress  could  organize 
armies  and  navies  to  conquer,  and  could 
not  also  organize  governments  to  pro- 
tect. 

De  Tocqueville,  who  saw  our  institu- 
tions with  so  keen  an  eye,  remarked,  that, 
since,  in  sf^  §f  all  political  fictions, 
the  prepondeifltllhg  power  redded  in  the 
State  governments,  and  not  in  the  Na- 
tional Government,  a  civfl  war  here 
*'  would  be  nothing  but  a  foreign  war  in 
diagmse."  *  Of  course  the  natural  con- 
sequence would  be  to  give  the  National 
Crovemment  in  such  a  civil  war  all  the 
rights  which  it  would  have  in  a  foreign 

*  Democracy  m  Amtrica^  Vol.  II.  ch.  ^, 
p.  343. 


war.  And  this  conclusion^^firom  the  ob- 
servation of  the  ingenious  publicist  has 
been  practically  adopted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  those 
recent  cases  where  this  tribunal,  aifter 
the  most  learned  argument,  followed  by 
the  most  careful  consideralaon,  adjudged, 
that,  i^nce  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July 
18th,  1861,  the  National  Government  has 
been  waging  **a  territorial  civil  war," 
in  which  lall  property  afloat  belonging  to 
a  resident  of  the  heUigererU  territory  is 
liable  to  capture  and  condemnation  as 
lawful  prize.  But  surely,  if  the  National 
Government  may  stamp  upon  all  resi- 
dents in  this  belligerent  territory  the  char- 
acter of  foreign  enemies,  so  as  to  subject 
their  ships  and  cargoes  to  the  penalties 
of  confiscation,  it  may  perform  the  mild- 
er service  of  making  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  this 
territory  under  the  Constitution,  so  long 
as  may  be  requisite  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  order ;  and  since  the  object  of  war 
is  *'  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security 
for  the  future,"  it  may  do  everything  ne- 
cessary to  make  these  effectual.  But  it 
will  not  be  enough  to  crush  the  Rebellion. 
Its  terrible  root  must  be  exterminated, 
so  that  it  may  no  more  flaunt  in  b'oor*. 

Thirdly.  But  there  is  another  sonrceO 
for  this  jurisdiction  which  is  common  alike 
to  Congress  and  the  President.  It  will 
be  found  in  the  constitutipnal  provision, 
that  '^  the  United  States  shall  guarantee 
to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican 
form  of  government,  and  shall  protect 
each  of  them  against  invasion."  Here,  1^ 
be  it  observed,  are  words  of  guaranty 
and  an  obligation  of  protection.  In  the 
original  concession  to  the  United  States 
of  this  twofold  power  there  was  an  open 
recognition  of  the  ultimate  responsibility 
and  duty  of  the  National  Government, 
conferring  jurisdiction  above  all  pretend- 
ed State  rights;  and  now  the  occasion 
has  come  for  the  exercise  of  this  twofold 
power  thus  solemnly  conceded.  The 
words  of  twofold  power  and  correspond- 
ing obligation  are  plain  and  beyond  ques- 
tion. If  there  be  any  ambiguity,  it  is  on-  ^ 
]|^  as  to  what  constitutes  a  republican  form 
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of  government.  But  for  the  present  this 
question  does  not  arise.  It  is  enough 
that  a  wicked  rebellion  has .  undertaken 
to  detach  certain  States  firom  the  Union, 
and  to  take  them  beyond  the  protection 
and  sovereignty  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  menace  of  seeking  foreign  alli- 
ance and  support,  even  at  the  cost  of 

^every  distinctive  institution.  It  is  well 
known  that  Mr,  Madison  anticipated  this 
precise  danger  from  Slavery,  and  upheld 
this  precise  grant  of  power  in  order  to 
counteract  this  danger.  His  words,  which 
will  be  found  in  a  yet  unpublished  docu- 
ment, produced  by  Mr.  CoUamer  in  the 
Senate,  seem  prophetic. 

Among  the  defects  which  he  remarked 
in  the  old  Confederation  was  what  he 
called  **  want  of  guaranty  to  the  States 
of  their  constitutions  and  laws  against  in" 
temal  violence/*  In  showing  why  this 
guaranty  was  needed,  he  says,  that*  ^^  ac- 
cording to  republican  theory,  right  and 
power,  being  both  vested  in  the  majority, 
are  held  to  be  S3monymous ;  according  to 
fact  and  experience,  a  minority  may,  in 
an  appeal  to  force,  be  an  overmatch  for 
the  majority  ^ ;  and  he  then  adds,  in  words 
of  wonderful  prescience,  "  where  Slavery 
exists  the  republican  theory  becomes  still 
more  fallacious,**  This  was  written  in 
April,  1787,  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Convention  that  formed  the  National 
Constitution.  But  here  we  have  the  ori- 
gin of  the  very  clause  in  question.  The 
danger  which  this  statesman  foresaw  is 

6  now  upon  us.  When  a  State  fails  to  main- 
tain a  republican  government  with  offi- 
cers sworn  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Constitution^  it  ceases  to  be  a  con- 
stitutional State.  The  very  case  contem- 
plated by  the  Constitution  has  arrived, 
and  the  National  Government  is  invest- 
ed with  plenary  powers,  whether  of  peace 
1^  or  war.  There  is  nothing  in  the  store- 
house of  peace,  and'  there  is  nothing  in 
the  arsenal  of  war,  which  it  may  not  em- 
ploy in  the  maintenance  of  this  solemn 
guaranty,  and  in  the  extension  of  that 
protection  against  invasion  to  which  it 
is  pledged.  But  this  extraordinary  pow- 
er carries  with  it  a  corresponding  dut|r. 


Whatever  shows  itself  dangerous  to  are- 
publican  form  of  government  must  be  re- 
moved without  delay  or  hesitation ;  and 
if  the  evil  be  Slavery,  our  action  will  be 
bolder  when  it  is  known  that  the  dan- 
ger was  foreseen. 

In  reviewing  these  three  sources  cf 
power,  I  know  not  which  is  most  com- 
plete. Either  would  be  ample  alone ;  but 
the  three  together  are  three  times  am- 
ple. Thus,  out  of  this  triple  fountain, 
or,  if  you  please,  by  this  triple  cord,  do 
I  vindicate  the  power  of  Congress  over 
the  vacated  Rebel  States. 

But  there  are  yet  other  words  of  the  ^ 
Constitution  which  cannot  be  foTgotten : 
"New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the 
Congress  into  this  Union."  Assuming 
that  the  Rebel  States  are  no  longer  4s 
facto  States  of  this  Union,  but  that  the 
territory  occupied  by  them  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Congress,  then  these  words 
become  completely  applicable.  It  will 
be  for  Congress,  in  such  way  as  it  shall 
think  best,  to  regulato  the  return  of  these 
States  to  the  Union,  whether  in  time  or 
manner.  No  special  form  is  prescribed. 
But  the  vital  act  must  proceed  from  Con- 
gress.  And  here  again  is  another  testi- 
mony  to  that  Congressional  power  which, 
under  the  Constitution,  will  restore  the 
Republic. 

UNANSWERABLE  REASONS  FOR  CON- 
GRESSIONAL GOVERNMENTS. 

Against  this  power  I  have  heard  no 
argument  which  can  be  called  an  argu- 
ment There  are  objections  founded 
chiefly  in  the  baneful  pretension  of  State 
Rights ;  but  these  objections  are  animat- 
ed by  prejudice  rather  than  reason.  As- 
suming the  impeccability  of  the  States, 
and  openly  declaring  that  States,  like 
kings,  can  do  no  wrong,  while,  like  kings, 
they  wear  the  **  round  and  top  of  sover- 
eignty,'* politicians  treat  them  with  most 
mistaken  forbearance  and  tenderness,  as 
if  these  Rebel  corporations  could  be  dan- 
dled into  loyalty.  At  every  suggestion 
of  rigor  State  Rights  are  invoked,  and 
we  are  vehementiy  told  not  to  destroy 
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the  States,  when  all  that  Congress  pro- 
poses is  simply  to.  recognize  the  actual 
condition  of  the  States  and  to  undertake 
their  temporary  government,  by  provid- 
ing for  the  condition  of  political  syncope 
into  -which  they  have  fallen,  and,  during 
this  interval,  to  substitute  its  own  consti- 
tutional powers  f(nr  the  nnconstitutional 
powers  of  the  Bebellion.  Of  course, 
therefore,  Congress  will  blot  no  star  from 
the  flag,  nor  will  it  obliterate  any  State 
liabilities.  But  it  will  seek,  according  to 
its  duty,  in  the  best  w^y,  to  maintain  the 
great  and  real  sovereignty  of  the  Union, 
by  upholding  the  flag  unsullied,  and  by 
enforcing  everywhere  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion the  supreme  law  of  the  Constitution. 
At  the  close  of  an  argument  already 
too  long  drawn  out,  I  shall  not  stop  to 
array  the  considerations  of  reason  and 
expediency  in  behalf  of  this  jurisdic- 
tion ;  nor  shall  I  dwell  on  the  inevita- 
ble influence  that  it  must  exercise  over 
Slavery,  which  is  the  motive  of  the  Re- 
bellion. To  my  mind  nothing  can  be 
clearer,  as  a  proposition  of  constitution- 
al law,  than  that  everywhere  within  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Government  Slavery  is  impossible.  The 
argument  is  as  brief  as  it  is  unanswer- 
able. Slavery  is  so  odious  that  it  can  ex- 
ist only  by  virtue  of  positive  law,  plain 
and  unequivocal ;  but  no  such  words  can 
be  found  in  the  Constitution.  Therefore 
Slavery  is  impossible  within  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  National  Grovemment. 
For  many  years  I  have  had  this  convic- 
tion, and  have  constantly  maintained  it. 
I  am  glad  to  believe  that  it  is  implied,  if 
not  expressed,  in  the  Chicago  Platform. 
Mr.  Chase,  among  our  public  men,  is 
known  to  accept  it  sincerely.  Thus 
Slavery  in  the  Territories  is  unconstitu- 
tional ;  but  if  the  Rebel  territory  falls 
under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
National  Grovemment,  then  Slavery  will 
be  imposfflble  there.  In  a  legal  and  con- 
stitutional sense,  it  will  die  at  once.  The 
air  will  be  too  pure  for  a  slave.  I  can- 
not doubt  that  this  great  triumph  has 
been  already  won.  The  moment  that 
the  States  fell,  Slavery  fell  also;  so  that, 


even  without  any  Proclamation  of  the 
President,  Slavery  had  ceased  to  have  a 
legal  and  constitutional  existence  in  ev- 
ery Rebel  State. 

But  even  if  we  hentate  to  accept  this 
important  conclusion,  which  treats  Slar- 
very  within  the  Rebel  States  as  already 
dead  in  law  and  Constitution,  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  that,  by  the  extension  of  the 
Congressional  jurisdiction  over  the  Rebel 
States,  many  difficulties  will  be  removed. 
Holding  every  acre  of  soil  and  ev^cy  in- 
habitant of  these  States  within  its  juris- 
diction, Congress  can  eadly  do,  by  prop- 
er legislation,  whatever  may  be  needful 
within  Rebel  limits  in  order  to  assure 
freedom  and  to  save  society.  The  soil 
may  be. divided  among  patriot  soldiers, 
poor-whites,  and  freedmen.  But  above* 
all  things,  the  inhabitants  may  be  saved 
£rom  harm.  Those  citizens  in  the  Rebel 
States,  who,  throughout  the  darkness  of 
the  Rebellion,  have  kept  their  faith,  will 
be  protected,  and  the  freedmen  will  be 
rescued  from  hands  that  threaten  to  cast 
them  back  into  Slavery. 

But  this  jurisdiction,  which  is  so  com- 
pletely practical,  is  grandly  conservative 
also.  Had  it  been  early  recognized  that 
Slavery  depends  exclusively  upon  the  lo- 
cal government,  and  that  it  falls  with  that 
government,  who  can  doubt  that  every 
Rebel  movement  would  have  been  check- 
ed ?  Tennessee  and  Virginia  would  nev- 
er have  stirred ;  Maryland  and  Kentucky 
would  never  have  thought  of  stirring. 
There  would  have  been  no  talk  of  neutral- 
ity between  the  Constitution  and  the  Re- 
bellion, and  every  Border  State  would 
have  been  fixed  in  its  loyalty.  Let  it  be 
established  in  advance,  as  an  inseparable 
incident  to  every  Act  of  Secesnon,  that  it 
is  not  only  impotent  against  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  but  that,  on  its 
occurrence,  both  soil  and  inhalntants  will 
lapse  beneath  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress, 
and  no  State  will  ever  again  pretend  to 
secede.  The  word  "territory,"  accord- 
ing to  an  old  and  quaint  etymology,  is  said 
to  come  from  terreo,  to  terrify,  because 
it  was  a  bulwark  against  the  enemy.  A 
8(^liast  tells  us,  "  Territorium  est  qtiic" 
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quid  hosHs  terrendi  causd  constUtUum,** 
**  A  territory  is  something  constituted  in 
order  to  terrify  the  enemy."  But  I  know 
of  no  way  in  which  our  Rebel  enemy 
would  haTe  been  more  terrified  than  by 
being  told  that  his  course  would  inevi- 
tably precipitate  him  into  a  territorial 
condition.  Let  this  principle  be  adopted 
now,  and  it  will  contribute  essentially  to 
that  consolidation  of  the  Union  which 
was  so  near  the  heart  of  Washington. 

The  necessity  of  this  principle  is  appar- 
ent as  a  restraint  upon  the  lawless  vin- 
dictiveness  and  inhumanity  of  the  Rebel 
States,  whether  against  Union  men  or 
against  freedmen.  Union  men  in  Vir- 
ginia already  tremble  at  the  thought  of 
being  delivered  over  to  a  State  govern- 
'ment  wielded  by  original  Rebels  pre- 
tending to  be  patriots.  But  the  freed- 
men, who  have  only  recently  gained  their 
birthright,  are  justified  in  a  keener  anx- 
iety, lest  it  should  be  lost  as  soon  as  won. 
Mr.  Saulsbury,  a  Senator  fitnn  Delaware, 
with  most  instructive  frankness,  has  an- 
nounced, in  public  debate,  what  the  re- 
stored State  governments  will  da  As- 
suming that  the  local  governments  will 
be  preserved,  he  predicts  that  in  1870 
there  will  be  more  slaves  in  the  United 
States  than  there  were  in  1860,  and  then 
unfolds  the  reason  as  follows, — all  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  **  Congres- 
sional Globe"*:  — 

"  By  your  acts  you  attempt  to  free  the 
slaves.  You  will  not  have  them  among 
you.  You  leave  them  where  they  are. 
Then  what  is  to  be  the  result  ? — I  pre- 
sume that  local  State  governments  will 
be  preserved.  If  they  are,  if  the  people 
have  a  right  to  make  their  own  laws,  and 
to  govern  themselves,  they  will  not  only 
reenslave  every  person  that  you  attempt 
to  set  free,  but  they  will  reenslave  the 
whole  race.** 
^  Nor  has  the  horrid  menace  of  reen- 

slavement  proceeded  Srom  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  alone.  It  has  been  utter- 
ed even  by  Mr.  Willey,  the  mild  Senator 
from  Virginia,  speaking  in  the  name  of 

•  Thirty-Seventh  Congress,  Second  Session, 
U  Way,  1862,  Part  III.  p.  1928. 


State  Rights.  Newspapers  have  taken  iq> 
and  repeated  the  revolting  strain.  That 
is  to  say,  no  matter  what  may  be  done 
for  Emancipation,  whether  by  Proclama- 
tion of  the  Fre&dent,  or  by  Congress 
even,  the  State,  on  resuming  its  place  in 
the  Union,  will,  in  the  exercise  of  its  sov- 
ereign power,  reenslave  every  colored 
person  within  its  jurisdiction ;  and  this 
is  the  menace  from  Delaware,  and  even 
from  regenerated  Western  Virginia !  I 
am  obliged  to  Senators  for  their  frank- 
ness. If  I  needed  imy  additional  motive 
for  the  urgency  with  which  I  assert  the 
power  of  Congress,  I  should  find  it  in 
the  pretensions  thus  savagely  proclaimed. 
In  the  name  of  Heaven,  let  us  spare  no 
efibrt  to  save  the  oountzy  frt>m  this  shame, 
and  an  oppressed  people  from  this  addi- 
tional outrage  I 

^*  Once  free,  alws^s  free."  This  is  a 
rule  of  law,  and  an  instinct  of  humanity. 
It  is  a  self-evident  axiom,  which  only  ty- 
rants and  slave-traders  have  denied.  The 
brutal  pretension  thus  flamingly  advan- 
ced, to  reenslave  those  who  have  been  set 
6*00,  puts  us  all  on  our  guard.  There 
must  be  no  chance  or  loop-hole  for  such 
an  intolerable.  Heaven-defying  iniquity. 
Alas  1  there  have  been  crimes  in  human 
history ;  but  I  know  of  none  blacker  than 
this.  There  have  been  acts  of  baseness; 
but  I  know  of  none  more  utterly  vile. 
Against  the  posnbility  of  such  a  sacrifice 
we  must  take  a  bond  which  cannot  be  set 
aside,  —  and  this  can  be  found  only  in 
the  powers  of  Congress. 

Congress  has  already  done  much.  Be- 
sides its  noble  Act  of  Emancipalaon,  it 
has  i»*ovided  that  every  person  guilty  of 
treason,  or  of  inciting  or  assnting  the  Re- 
bellion, **  shall  be  disqualified  to  hold  any 
office  under  the  United  States."  And  l^ 
another  act,  it  has  provided  that  every 
person  elected  or  appointed  to  any  office 
of  honor  or  profit  under  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  shall,  before  enters 
ing  upon  its  duties,  take  an  ocUh  '^  that 
he  has  not  voluntarily  borne  arms  against 
the  United  States,  or  given  aid,  counte- 
nance, counsel,  or  encouragement  toper- 
sons  engaged  in  snned  hostility  thereks 
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at  sought  or  accepted  or  attempted  jto 
eserciae  the  ftmctioDS  of  any  office  what- 
erer  under  any  authority,  or  pretend- 
ed authority,  in  hostility  to  the  United 
States."*  This  oath  will  be  a  bar  against 
tiie  return  to  National  office  of  any  who 
have  taken  part  with  the  Rebels.  It 
shuts  out  in  advance  the  whole  criminal 
gang.  But  these  same  persons,  rejected 
by  the  National  Government,  are  hit  free 
to  hold  office  in  the  States.  And  here  b 
another  motive  to  further  action  by  Con- 
gress. The  oath  is  well  as  far  as  it  goes; 
more  must  be  done  in  the  same  spirit. 

But  enough.  The  case  is  clear.  Be- 
hold the  Rebel  States  in  arms  agunst 
that  paternal  government  to  which,  as 
the  supreme  condition  of  their  constitu- 
tional existence,  they  owe  duty  and  love ; 

•  Act  of  Congress,  July  2, 1862,  ch.  123. 


and  behold  all  legitimate  powers,  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  judicial,  in  these 
States,  abandoned  and  vacated.  It  otdy 
remains  that  Congress  shoiUd  enter  and 
assume  the  proper  Jurisdiction.  If  we 
are  not*  ready  to  exclaim  with  Burke, 
speaking  of  Revolutionary  France, "  It  is 
but  an  empty  space  on  the  political  map," 
we  may  at  least  adopt  the  response  hurl- 
ed back  by  Mirabeau,  that  this  empty 
space  is  a  volcano  red  with  flames  and 
overflowing  with  lava-floods.  But  wheth- 
er we  deal  with  it  as  "  empty  space  "  or 
as  "  volcano,"  the  jurisdiction,  civil  and 
military,  centres  in  Congress,  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  happiness,  welfare,  and 
renown  of  the  American  people,— chang- 
ing Slavery  into  Freedom,  and  present 
chaos  into  a  Cosmos  of  perpetual  beauty 
and  power. 


/-^ 


REVIEWS  AND  LITERARY  NOTICES. 


The  ITioughU  of  the  Emperor  M.  Awreinu 
Antoninus.  Translated  by  Qbobos  Lose. 
London  :  Bell  &  Daldy. 

DuLNEss  is  usually  reckoned  the  pre- 
scriptive right  of  kings ;  at  least,  they,  are 
supposed  to  be  officially  incapable  of  liter- 
ary eminence.  And  yet  it  is  a  curious 
fiict,  that,  of  those  idiomatic  works  which 
literature  will  not  "  let  die,"  of  those  mark- 
ed productions  which  survive  by  their  indi- 
viduality, three,  at  least,  bear  the  impress 
of  royal  names. 

Devotion  has  found,  in  the  contributions 
of  three  thousand  years,  no  utterance  so 
fit  as  the  lyrics  of  a  Hebrew  king ;  satiety 
has  breathed  no  sigh  so  profound  as  "  The 
Words  of  the  Preacher,  the  Son  of  Dar 
vid,  King  of  Jerusalem  "  * ;  and  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Stoics  has  no  worthier  expo- 
nent than  the  meditations  of  a  soverdgn 
who  ruled  the  greatest  empire  known  to 
history,  and  glorified  it  with  his  own  im- 

*  Jewish  traditioD,  in  spite  of  German  crit- 
icism, still  ascribes  the  Book  of  Eoclesiastes  to 
Solomon. 
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perial  spirit, — the  noblest  that  ever  bore 
the  burden  of  state. 

Our  tliird  example,  unlike  the  other  two, 
has  not  been  adopted  by  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, and  is  not  incorporated  in  any  Vul- 
gate of  sacred  lore ;  but  its  place  in  the 
canon  of  philosophy  has  long  been  estab- 
lished, and  is  often  confirmed  by  fresh  rec- 
ognition. A  new  translation  of  this  cele- 
brated work,  of  which  several  versions  al- 
ready existed,  has  just  been  given  to  the 
Engtish  pubUc  by  Mr.  Qeorge  Long,  a 
well-known  soholar  and  critic,  witii  the 
title  above  named.  We  should  have  pre- 
ferred the  old  title,  "Meditations,"  so 
long  endeared ;  but  we  are  none  the  less 
grateAil  to  Mr.  Long  for  this  needftd  ser- 
vice, for  which  no  ordinary  qualifications 
were  required,  and  which  has  never  before 
been  performed  by  such  competent  hands. 

Qibbon  has  said,  that,  "  if  a  man  were 
called  to  tx  the  period  in  the  histor>' 
of  the  world  during  which  the  condition 
of  the  human  noe  was  most  happy  and 
prosperous,  he  would,  without  hesitation, 
name  that  which  elapsed  from  the  death 
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of  DomitUn  to  the  accession  of  Ck>iDQio- 
dut."  This  period  comprises,  together  with 
tlie  four  concluding  years  of  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  four-fifths  of  the 
second.  The  last  of  these  fifths,  deducting 
one  year,  (A.D.  161-180J  was  occupied  by 
the  supreme  rule  of  Annius  Venis,  better 
known  by  his  assumed  name  of  Marcus 
^lius  Aurelius  Antoninus,  fifteenth  em- 
peror of  the  Romans,  nephew  and  succes- 
sor of  another  Antoninus,  whose  virtues, 
and  especially  his  grateful  remembrance 
of  his  predecessor  and  bene&ctor,  procur- 
ed him  the  agnomtn  of  "  Pius."  In  a  line 
of  sovereigns  which  numbers  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  wise  and  good  men  than  most 
dynasties,  perhaps  than  any  otlier,  M.  An- 
toninus ranks  first,  so  far  as  those  qualities 
are  concerned.  A  man  of  singular  and 
sublime  virtue,  whose  imperial  station,  so 
trying  to  human  character,  but  served  to 
render  more  conspicuous  his  rare  and  tran- 
scendent excellence.  With  an  empire  such 
as  never  before  or  since  the  Augustan  dy- 
nasty has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  an  indindual, 
lord  of  the  civilized  earth,  he  lived  simply 
and  abstemiously  as  the  poorest  citizen 
in  his  dominions,  frugal  with  unlimited 
means,  humble  with  unlimited  sway.  Not 
a  Christian  by  profession,  in  piety  toward 
God  and  charity  toward  man  he  was  yet 
a  better  Christian  in  fact  than  any  of  the 
Christian  emperors  who  succeeded  him. 
He  governed  his  life  by  the  Stoic  disci- 
pline, the  most  hardy,  in  its  practical  re- 
quirements, of  ancient  systems,  so  rigor- 
ous in  its  ethic  that  Josephus  is  proud  to 
claim  an  afi^nity  with  it  for  the  "  straitest " 
of  the  Jewish  sects,  and  so  pure  in  its  spirit 
tliat  St.  Jerome  ranks  its  best-known  writ- 
er as  a  Christian,  *- a  philosophy  which 
taught  men  to  consider  virtue  as  the  only 
good,  vice  as  tlie  only  evil,  all  external 
things  jss  indifi*erent.  **  His  life,"  says 
Gibbon,  "  was  the  noblest  commentary  on 
the  precepts  of  Zeno.  He  was  severe  to 
himself,  indulgent  to  the  imperfections  of 
others,  just  and  beneficent  to  all  mankind. 
He  regretted  that  Avidius  Cassius,  who 
had  excited  a  rebellion  in  Syria,  had  by  a 
voluntary  death  deprived  him  of  the  pleas- 
ure of  converting  an  enemy  into  a  friend. 
War  he  detested  as  the  disgrace  and  ca- 
lamity of  human  nature;  but  when  the  ne> 
cessi^  of  a  just  defence  called  upon  him 
to  take  up  arms,  he  readily  exposed  his 
person  to  eight  winter  campaigns  on  tiM 


frozen  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  severity 
of  which  was  at  last  fatal  to  tlie  weakness 
of  his  constitution.  His  memwy  was  re- 
vered by  a  grateftil  posterity,  and  above  & 
century  after  his  death  there  were  many 
who  preserved  the  image  of  Mar^  An- 
toninus among  their  household  gods." 

The  learned  Casaubon,  after  pUctng  hira 
above  Solomon,  *'  as  being  lord  and  mas- 
ter of  more  great  kingdoms  than  Solomon 
was  of  towns,"  speaks  of  him  as  a  man 
"  who,  for  goodness  and  wisdom,  was  bad 
by  all  men  during  his  life  in  such  honor 
and  reputation  as  never  man  was  either 
before  him  or  after  him."  "  There  hath 
ever  been  store  enough  of  men,"  he  says» 
"  that  could  speak  well  and  give  good  in* 
structions,  but  great  want  of  them  that 
could  or  so  much  as  endeavored  to  do  as 
they  spake  or  taught  others  to  do.  Be  it 
therefore  spoken  to  the  immortal  praise 
and  commendation  of  Antoninus,  that  as 
he  did  write  so  he  did  live.  Never  did 
writers  so  conspire  to  give  all  possible 
testimony  of  goodness,  uprightness,  inno- 
cence, as  they  have  done  to  commend  this 
one.  They  commend  him,  not  as  the  best 
prince  only,  but  absolutely  as  the  best  man 
and  best  philosopher  that  ever  lived." 

Merivale,  who  concludes  with  the  reign 
of  M.  Antoninus  his  "  History  of  the  Ro- 
mans under  the  l&mplre,"  adds  his  testimo- 
ny CO  that  of  the  cloud  of  witnesses  who  have 
trumpeted  the  great  Imperator's  praise.  *'  Of 
all  the  Cassars  whose  names  are  enshrined 
in  the  page  of  history,  or  whose  fisatures 
are  preserved  to  us  in  the  repositories  of 
art,  one  alone  seems  still  to  haunt  the  Eter- 
nal City  in  the  place  and  tlie  posture  most 
fiimiUar  to  him  in  life.  In  the  equestrian 
statue  of  llfareus  Aurelius,  wliich  crowns 
the  platform  of  the  Campldoglio,  Imperial 

Rome  lives  again In  this  figure  we 

behold  an  emperor,  of  all  the  line  the  no- 
blest and  the  dearest,  such  as  he  actually 
i^peared;  we  realize  in  one  august  ex- 
emplar the  character  and  image  of  the  rul- 
ers of  the  world*  We  stand  here  &oe  to 
fiioe  with  a  representative  of  the  Scipios 
and  Csesars,  the  heroes  of  Tacitus  and 
Livy.  Our  other  Romans  are  efi9gies  of 
the  closet  and  the  museum ;  this  alone  is  a 
man  of  the  streets,  the  fbrum,  and  the  ctp- 
itd.  Such  special  prominence  is  well  re- 
served, amid  the  wreck  of  ages,  for  him 
whom  historians  combine  to  honor  as  the 
worthiest  of  the  Roman  people." 
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Mr»  Long*  in  his  biographiofti  tntroduo- 
tioDy  ezamiaes  at  length  the  eTidence  for 
Harcot's  alleged  persecntion  of  the  Cliria* 
tian».  Lardner,  and  other  writers  in  the 
Christian  eoeletiastical  interest,  assuming 
the  fact,  denounce  it  as  a  blot  on  tlie  Em- 
peror's fiune.  The  translator  devotes  more 
space  to  the  consideration  of  this  matter 
than,  perliaps,  in  the  judgment  of  the  his- 
torical critic  at  this  day,  it  will  seem  to 
deserre.  That  Christians,  in  the  time  of 
M.  Antoninus,  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Oaul, 
saifered  torture  and  death  on  account  of 
their  faith,  admits  of  no  reasonable  doubt 
That  Marcus  authoriied  these  persecutions, 
in  any  sense  impljing  the  responsibility  of 
an  original  decision,  does  not  appear.  The 
imperial  power,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  not  absolute,  but  constitutionally  de* 
fined.  The  August!,  for  the  most  part, 
were  but  the  executors  of  existing  laws. 
The  punishment  of  Christians,  who  refus- 
ed to  sacrifice,  and  persisted  in<contraTen» 
ing  the  religion  of  the  State,  was  one  of 
tlioee  laws.  In  some  places,  espedally  at 
Lyons  and  Vienne,  the  Christians  were  the 
victims  of  popular  riots ;  but  where  they 
sndfered  by  legal  authority,  in  the  name  of 
the  imperial  goTemment^  it  was  under  the 
well-known  law  of  Trigan,  a  law  which 
had  been  sixty  years  in  operation  when 
Marcus  came  upon  the  throne.  The  only 
Uame  that  can  be  imputed  to  him  in  this 
relation  (if  blame  it  be)  is  that  of  failing 
to  discern  and  acknowledge  the  divine 
authority  of  tlie  new  religion  which  was 
silently  undermining  the  old  Roman  world. 
But  no  one  who  puts  himself  in  the  Emper* 
or's  time  and  place  will  think  the  worse 
of  him  for  not  adopting  a  view  of  this 
subject  which  educated  and  serious  minds 
were  precisely  the  least  likely  to  adopt 
To  such,  Christianity  presented  itself  sim- 
ply as  a  novelty  opposed  to  religion  and 
tlireatening  the  State.  The  case  of  Justin 
may  be  dted  as  an  instance  of  a  thought- 
fill  and  phUosophio  mind  embracing  Chris- 
tianity in  spite  of  the  strong  presumption 
against  it  in  minds  of  that  class.  But, 
not  to  speak  of  the  very  wide  diflerence 
between  the  steady,  conservative  Roman 
and  the  volatile  Greek,  all  the  life-ciroum- 
stances  of  Justin,  a  Pifiestinian  by  birth, 
fiivored  his  adoption  of  the  Christian  faith ; 
everything  in  the  lifo  of  Antoninus  tended 
In  the  opposite  diiection.  Justin  embra- 
eed  the  religion  first  en  its  philosophic  side, 


where  Antoninus  was  especially  fortified 
against  it,  having  early  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  himself  on  the  deepest  ques- 
tions of  the  soul.  His  decisions  on  these 
questions  did  not  differ  materially  firom 
those  of  the  Gospel ;  they  might,  unknown 
to  himself,  have  been  modified  by  a  sub* 
tile  atmospheric  influence  derived  fix>m 
that  source  and  acting  on  a  nature  so  re- 
ceptive of  its  spirit  But  the  very  &ct, 
that  he  had  in  a  measure  anticipated  the 
teachings  of  the  Gospel,  precluded  the 
chance  of  his  being  surprised  into  acqui* 
escence  with  the  new  religion  by  its  moral  . 
beauty,  if  brought  fiiirly  before  him,  which 
perhaps  it  never  was ;  for  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  read  the  Christian  apologies  firam- 
ed  in  his  day.  What  was  best  in  Chxil- 
tianityj  as  a  system  of  doctrine,  —*  its  ethi- 
cal precepts, — he  had  already  embraced ; 
its  substance  he  possessed;  its  external 
form  he  knew  only  as  opposition  to  insti- 
tutions which  he  was  bound  by  all  the 
sanctities  of  his  office,  by  all  the  digni- 
ty of  a  Roman  patrician,  and  by  all  the 
currents  of 'his  life,  to  uphold.  For  the 
rest,  the  relation  of  a  mind  like  his  to  poly-* 
theism  could  be  nothing  more  than  the 
formal  acceptance  of  its  symbols  in  the 
interest  of  piety,  implying  no  intelleotual 
enslavement  to  its  myths  and  traditions. 

De  Quincey  calls  attention  to  one  merit 
of  Antonmus,  which,  he  says,  has  been  **  ut* 
terly  unnoticed  hitherto  by  historians,  but 
which  will  hereafter  obtain  a  conspicuoua 
place  in  any  perfect  record  of  the  steps  by 
which  civilization  has  advanced  and  hu- 
man nature  been  exalted.  It  is  this :  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  was  the  first  great  milita* 
ry  leader  who  allowed  rights  indefeasible, 
rights  uncancelled  by  misfortune  in  the 
field,  to  the  prisoner  of  war.  Others  had 
been  merclfhl  and  variously  indulgent,  up* 
on  their  own  discretion,  and  upon  a  ran- 
dom impulse,  to  some,  or  possibly  to  all  of 
their  prisoners ; . . .  .  but  Marcus  Aureliut 
first  resolutely  maintained  that  certain  in- 
destructible rights  adhered  to  every  s<4dier 
simply  as  a  man,  which  rights  capture  by 
the  sword,  or  any  other  accident  of  war, 
could  do  nothing  to  shake  or  diminish. .... 
Here  is  an  immortal  act  of  goodness  built 
upon  an  immortal  basis ;  for  so  long  as  ar- 
mies congregate  and  the  sword  is  the  ar- 
biter of  international  quarrels,  so  long  will 
it  deserve  to  be  had  in  remembrance  that 
the  first  man  who  set  limits  to  the  empure 
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of  wrong,  and  first  tmnsUted  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  man's  moral  nature  that 
state  of  war  which  had  heretofore  heen 
consigned  by  principle  no  less  than  by 
practice  to  anarchy,  animal  violence,  and 
bmte  fbroe,  was  also  the  first  philosopher 
who  sat  upon  a  throne.  In  this,  and  in 
his  nnirersal  spirit  of  forgiyeness,  we  can- 
not but  acknowledge  a  Christian  by  anti- 
cipation  And  when  we  riew  him 

ftt)m  this  distant  age,  as  heading  that  shin- 
ing array,  the  Howards  and  the  Wilber« 
forces,  who  haye  since  then,  in  a  practical 
.  sense,  hearkened  to  the  sighs  of  *  all  pris- 
oners and  captiyes,'  we  are  ready  to  sup- 
pose him  addressed  by  the  great  Founder 
of  Christianity  in  the  words  of  Scripture, 
'Thou  art  not  &r  fixun  the  kingdom  of 
Qod/"* 

Bom  to  be  a  thinker  rather  than  an  adt- 
or,  by  nature  ftamed  for  the  life  of  a  re* 
dose,  by  temperament  inclined  to  private 
study  and  contemplation,  this  best  of  em- 
perors and  of  men  by  Providential  destiny 
was  doomed  to  spend  the  greater  pert  c^ 
his  days  in  liie  tumult  of  afiairtf,  and,  like  a 
true  Roman,  died  at  last  a  soldier's  death 
in  his  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
where,  in  after  years,  another  line  of  "  Ro- 
man Emperors,"  the  sovereigns  of  the 
"  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  Germany,"  had 
their  seat  For  more  than  a  century  after 
bis  death,  and  so  long  as  Rome  retained  a 
remnant  of  her  old  vitality,  a  grateful  peo- 
ple adored  him  as  a  saint,  and  he  who  "  bad 
no  bust,  picture,  or  statue  of  Marcus  in  his 
house  was  looked  upon  aa  a  profime  and 
irreligious  man."  To  this  day,  beside  the 
equestrian  statue  named  by  Merivale,  in 
the  heart  of  modem  Rome,  a  Ibw  steps 
from  her  prindpal  thronged  Ihoroughfkie, 
a  column  wliidi  time  has  spared  still  com- 
memorates the  last  of  the  Romans.  The 
Emperor's  statue  which  once  surmounted 
it  was  destroyed,  and  centuries  after  the 
statue  of  St  Paul  exalted  to  the  vacant 
place,  as  if  to  show  that  the  "  height  of 
Rome  "  is  not  quite  the  perfection  of  all 
humanity,  and  that  even  the  purest  of  an- 
cient philosophies  is  incomplete  without 
the  supplement  of  a  more  humane  and  uni- 
versal wisdom. 

Mr.  Long's  preliminary  dissertation  on 

"  The  Pliilosophy  of  Antoninus  "  is  tbor- 

•ugh  and  satisfkctory,  so  fkr  as  tliat  spe- 

•ifle  subject  is  concerned,  but  presents  a 

•  Th€  €huors,  p.  170,  BMtOfi  fK!iti#n. 


very  inadequate  view  of  the  Stoic  philos- 
ophy in  general,  and  strikes  us  as  unjust 
in  its  incidental  disfNiraging  notice  (in  a 
foot-note)  of  Seneca,  who,  after  all,  will 
ever  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  literary 
product  of  that  school. 

The  book  itself  to  which  this  essay  in- 
troduces us  is  one  of  the  fbw  monumenti 
that  remain  to  us,  and  by  ikr  the  best 
monument  that  remains  to  us,  of  the  inte- 
rior spiritual  life  of  the  better  class  of  that 
GrsBco-koman  worid  of  whose  exterior  life 
we  know  so  much.  Not  to  have  read  it 
is  not  to  know  the  deepest  mind  of  the  an- 
cients. Two  things  in  it  are  prevailingly 
prominent :  first,  a  noble  nature ;  secondly, 
an  extreme  civilization,  already  fkltering, 
turned  to  decline,  expecting  its  fall.  On 
every  page  lies  the  shadow  of  impending 
doom ;  on  every  page  shines  forth  the  great, 
heroic  soul  equal  to  every  fiite:  The  work 
— if  work  it  can  be  called  — is  entirely 
aphoristic,  nrith  no  apparent  plan ;  in  fkct, 
a  note-book  or  diary  of  thoughts  and  fim- 
cies,  set  down  as  they  occurred  fh>m  time 
to  time,  and  as  leisure  favored  the  record. 
In  its  stracture,  or  rather  want  of  struct- 
ure, and  in  some  of  its  suggestions,  it  re- 
minds one  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes. 
Yet  the  difference  between  them  is  im- 
mense. The  prevailing  tone  of  Ecclesiastes 
is  skepticism,  that  of  the  "Thoughts "is 
ihith.  The  one  is  morbid,  the  oilier  sane; 
the  one  relaxes,  the  other  braces ;  the  one 
is  steeped  in  despondency  and  gloom,  the 
other  is  redolent  of  manly  courage  and 
cheerfbl  trust.  The  Emperor,  like  the 
Preacher,  has  much  to  say  about  death; 
bat  he  views  tiie  subject  from  a  higher 
plane,  and  envisages  the  final  event  with  a 
better  hope.  He  does  not  think  that  a  liv- 
ing dog  ifl  better  than  a  dead  lion. 

"  What,  then,  is  that  which  is  able  to 
conduct  a  man  ?  One  thmg,  and  only  one, 
philosophy.*  But  tliis  consists  in  keeping 
the  dsemon  within  a  man  firee  fh>m  vio- 
lence and  unharmed,  superior  to  pains  and 
pleasures,  doing  nothing  without  a  pur- 
pose, nor  yet  fklsely  and  with  hypocrisy, 
*  .  .  .  .  and  besides  accepting  all  that  hap- 
pens, and  all  that  Is  allotted,  as  coming 
fh>m  thence,  wherever  it  is,  frt>m  whence 
he  himself  came,  'and  finally  waiting  for 
death  with  a  cheerfhl  mind,  as  being  noth- 
ing else  than  a  dissolutioii  of  the  ele- 

*  This  word,  at  Marcni  «>ss  it,  is  eqnivs- 
Itnt  to  rtligion. 
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menti  of  which  erery  Uriag  heiof  U  oom- 
poiioded.  But  if  there  is  no  harm  to  the 
elements  thenwelTes,  in  each  continnally 
ohanging  into  the  other,  whj  should  a  man 
have  any  iq>pTeheQ8ion  about  the  change 
and  dissolution  of  all  the  elements  ?  For 
it  is  according  to  Nature,  and  nothing  is 
evil  which  is  according  to  Nature."  * 

"  Thou  hast  embarked,  thou  hast  made 
the  Voyage,  thou  art  come  to  shore ;  get 
out.  If,  indeed,  to  another  life,  there  is 
no  want  of  gods,  not  even  there.  But  if  to 
a  state  without  sensation,  thou  wilt  cease 
to  be  held  by  pains  and  pleasures,  and  to 
he  a  slave  to  the  vessel  which  is  as  much 
inferior  as  that  whidi  serves  it  is  superior ; 
for  the  one  is  intelligence  and  dnty,  the 
other  is  earth  and  corruption/'  t 

"  Bian,  thou  hast  been  a  citizen  in  this 
great  state  [the  world];  what  difierence 
does  it  make  to  thee  whether  fer  five  years 
or  three  ?  for  that  which  is  conformable 
to  the  laws  is  just  for  all.  Where  is  the 
hardship,  then,  if  no  tyrant  or  ui^just  judge 
sends  thee  away  from  the  state,  but  Nature 
who  brought  thee  into  it  ?  The  same  as 
if  a  pnetor  who  has  employed  an  actor  dis* 
misses  him  from  the  stage.  'But  I  have 
not  finished  the  five  acts,  — only  three  of 
them.'  Thou  sayest  well ;  but  in  life  the 
Aree  acts  are  the  whole  drama ;  for  what 
shall  be  a  complete  drama  is  determined 
by  him  who  was  once  the  cause  of  its 
composition,  and  now  of  its  dissolution ; 
but  thou  art  the  cause  of  neither.  De- 
part, then,  satisfied,  for  he  who  dismisses 
thee  U  satisfied."  I 

The  book  is  one  which  scarcely  admits 
of  analysis,  and  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  convey  an  idea  by  any  discussion  of  its 
contents.  In  characterizing  the  man  we 
have  characterised  the  "Thoughts"  as 
the  commentary  of  personal  ezperienee  on 
the  virtues  of  fortitude,  patience,  piety, 
love,  and  trust  They  have  a  history,  and 
have  been  the  chosen  companion  of  many 
and  very  difl^rent  men  of  note.  Our  own 
native  Stoic,  the  latest,  and,  since  Fichte, 
the  best  representative  of  that  school,  fed 
his  youth  at  this  fountiun,  and  shows,  in 
his  earlier  writings  especially,  the  influence 
of  his  imperial  predecessor.  Mr.  Long  re- 
'  minds  us  that  this  was  one  of  the  two  books 
which  Captain  John  Smith,  the  hero  of 
young  Virginia,  selected  for  his  daily  use. 
Unlike  the  generality  of  John  Smiths  and 
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of  modem  Virgjniaiis,  the  bisTo  sdldier 
found  here  a  kindred  spirit 

The  Christian  worid  possesses  in  its  Bi« 
hie  a  record  of  Semitic  piety  whose  gen- 
uine utterances  will  never  be  surpassed; 
hot  when  the  Vulgate  of  the  Aryan  races 
shall  be  published,  these  confessions  of  a 
noble  soul  will  claim  a  prominent  plaoe 
among  its  scriptures. 


Levema;  cr,  The  Doctrine  of  Education* 
Translated  firom  the  German  of  Jbav 
Paui,  Fribdrich  Bicbtcr.  Boston: 
Ticknor&  Fields. 

Wx  call  to  mind  certain  phrases  wher^ 
in  the  critie  may  honestly  express  satis- 
fection  that  a  portion  of  the  world's  phw* 
tic  stock  of  useftd  knowledge  has  been 
skilfully  manipulated  into  a  volume.  Tru- 
ly, none  of  them  will  do  for  this  sweetest 
household  blossom  of  a  commandhog  in* 
tellect  We  have  poetry  too  discursively 
brilliant  for  the  trammels  of  verse,  elo- 
quence which  has  drawn  its  materials  from 
the  purest  sources,  and  inetructiveness  run* 
ning  into  sparkling  effusions  or  soaring  in  . 
aerial  fiincies.  It  is  hard  to  speak  ade- 
quately of  this  delicious,  acddentsl  "  Le* 
vana."  It  is  no  schoolmaster's  manual, 
no  elaborated  system  set  to  snap  like  a 
i^ring-trap  upon  the  heads  of  incautious 
meddlers,  — it  is  only  the  very  aroma  of 
the  married  life  of  a  wise  and  tender  poet. 

Those  eariy  years  which  held  Richter 
in  the  grasp  of  their  miseries  and  perplex- 
ities had  passed  away.  Bravely  had  he 
struggled  through  temptations  which  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places  beset  young  men, 
added  to  such  as  are  peculiar  to  one  of  the 
highest  inspirations  steeped 'to  the  lips  in 
poverty.  Through  all  perils  he  had  borne 
the  purity  of  his  youth,  the  freedom  and 
simplicity  of  his  deep  soul.  And  so  he  is 
privileged  to  bring  to  marriage  and  the  del- 
icate nurture  of  children  the  fine  insights 
of  a  man  of  genius  who  has  been  wholly 
true  to  the  costiy  gift  he  possessed.  Of 
the  domestic  fragrance  of  a  welt  •  ordered 
ikmily  no  savor  eludes  him.  The  wife  and 
children,  the  vigorous  and  rich -life  which 
they  offek*  to  a  good  roan,  —  these  are  touch- 
ed with  keenest  analysis  and  in  festal  spirit 
Most  thoroughly  does  the  author  possese 
that  rare  combination  of  mind  which  series 
speculatiTe  truth  ne  less  than  ideal  beau^ ; 
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with  him  tittnotioa  !•  nottdng,  unlMt  it 
leads  to  principle. 

"  Levaiu^"  as  we  bare  said,  is  no  iron 
system  for  the  education  of  diildren ;  it  is 
rather  a  most  readable  text-book  for  the 
education  of  parents.  It  sustains  a  relation 
<tf  spiritual  £ithership  to  common  &thers, 
and  offers  choicest  counsel  to  those  who 
would  assume  the  office  of  &mily-teacher 
honestly  and  in  the  fear  of  God.  And 
it  seems  to  us  that  of  these  subtle  influences 
of  homeKnilture,  whose  gospel  lUebter  here 
declares,  our  American  parents  have  been 
too  neglectful.  The  world  knows  that  we 
are  proud,  and  justly  so,  of  our  public  edu- 
cational apparatus.  But  that  our  legislar 
tion  in  this  direction  produces  nothing  but 
good,  no  observing  man  can  admit.  This 
elaborate  reading-and-writing  machine  of 
whidi  the  State  turns  the  handle,  while  it 
induces  a  certain  average  sharpness  in  the 
children,  leaves  rusting  some  (^  the  no- 
blest privileges  as  well  as  the  highest  du- 
ties of  the  parent  Yet  citizens  will  cry 
that  they  feel  their  responsibilities  for  edu* 
QRting,  and,  to  their  better  fti]fllment>  work 
dally  for  dollars.  This  is  well ;  b«t  let  us 
not  throw  our  debars  in  a  parabolic  curve 
over  the  house,  on  tlie  chance  of  their 
making  a  happy  descent  in  some  distant 
school-room.  The  brtnging-up  of  chiidrMi 
is  something  very  different  from  pickling 
cucumbers  or  salting  fish,-— it  cannot  be 
done  by  contract  and  in  the  gross.  But» 
'  ah,  there  is  no  time  for  anything  else  J 
Then  reduce  your  way  of  living  to  any- 
thing above  tlie  food-and^helter  point,  and 
so  make  time.  Bicbter  was  always  poor, 
always  a  man  of  great  labor  and  great  per* 
formance,  and  here  is  what  he  says :  —  *'  I 
deny  myself  my  evening  meal  in  my  eager- 
ness to  work ;  but  the  interruptions  by  my 
children  I  cannot  deny  .myself." 

"  liovana  "  is  pecuUariy  adapted  to  cause 
those  who  have  to  do  with  children  to  feel 
all  the  emancipating  and  raiovating  power 
of  their  trust.  It  cannot  leave  us  satisfied 
with  any  conventional  arrangement  which 
brings  to  plausible  maturity^  a  limited  per 
cent.  There  are,  indeed,  minds  strong 
enough  to  pass  through  the  bitter  years  of 
unlearning  what  has  been  taught  amiss^ 
and  then,  bating  no  jot  of  heart  nr  cour- 
age, to  begin  education  for  themselves  in 
middle  lifo.  But  often  it  is  for  otherwise. 
Too  often,  owing  to  the  indoloBce  or  imi 
matnriQr  of  those  who  assume  the  res^Mi^ 


sibUity  of  parents,  the  child  is  oast  into* 
terrible  moral  perplexity,  which  is  at  laa( 
moral  oorruptloo.  Our  dutiee  towards  dif- 
ferent children  are  as  eclectic  and  bregu- 
lar  as  Nature  hers^.    There  is  a  need  to 
study  and  respect  the  individual  charaetBr, 
which  claims  from  parents  the  daily  uae  of 
theur  mental  powers, —and  this  without  a 
compelling  external  stimulus.    Now  it  is 
easy  and  not  unpleasant  to  work  in  a  rou- 
tine.   Schiller  used  to  say  that  he  found 
the  great  happiness  of  bfo  to  consist  in  the 
discbarge  of  some  mechanical  duty.    He 
was  in  the  right.    Kevertheless,  for  the 
worth  and  blessedness  of  lifo  we  must  look 
to  the  discharge  of  dnties  which  are  not 
meehanical.    Of  mechanical  teaching  the 
highest  result  proposed  is  the  multiplica- 
tion of  photograi^  from  tlie  teadier's  neg- 
ative, or,  in  the  words  of  Bichter,  '*to  fill 
our  streets  with  perpetual  stiff,  feeble  o(^ 
ies  of  the  same  pedagogue  type."   But  the 
parent's  office  demands  courage, -^  coor- 
age  not  so  much  to  onginate  as  to  accept 
the  wisdom  of  thinking  men,  some  of  idiom 
have  spoken  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago.    The  folly  of  cramming  a  child  with 
words  representing  no  ideas,  instead  at 
giving  him  ideas  to  find  themselves  words, 
is  no  new  discovery.    Milton,  in  his  letter 
to  Blaster  HartUb,  assails  that ''  schokstie 
grossness  of  barbarous  ages"  firom  which 
we  mneteenth-century  citizens  have  by  no 
means  escaped.  "  We  do  amiss,"  exckims 
the  eloquent  scholar,  "  to  spend  seven  tir 
eight  years  in  scraping  together  so  madi 
miserable  Latin  and  Greek  as  might  other- 
wise be  learned  easily  and  pleasantly  in 
one  year/'  He  denounces  this  "  misspend* 
ing  our  prime  youth  at  schools  and  uni- 
versities as  we  do,  either  in  learning  mere 
words,  or  such  things  ohiefiy  as  weie  bet- 
ter unlearned."    We  quote  the  words  of 
Milton  rather  than  those  of  other  eminent 
men  to  the  same  efibct,  because  the  poel 
cannot  be  accused  of  objecting  to  Latin 
and  Qreek  tanght  at  the  right  time  and  in 
the  right  way.  A  man  whose  migfaty  Eng- 
lish was  always  fitst  anchored  to  classic 
bottoms  had  surely  no  sentimental  prefer- 
ence iofc  modem  sciences.    Indeed,  in  this 
very  essay  he  seems  to  demand  what  al 
present  we  must  consider  as  a  too  early 
initiation  into  the  ancient  languages,  no 
longer  the  exclusive  keys  to  knowledge. 
But  Milton  realited  that  there  was  a  nat- 
ural development  te  the  imitative  and  per- 
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oeptive  powers  of  maa,  and  be  knew  tbat  a 
mere  taBkiog  of  the  verbal  memory  Uis^t> 
ed  the  diviner  iaculUee  of  comparison  and 
judgment.  We  bold  that  the  ideal  aystem 
of  education,  to  which  through  coming,  cen- 
turies men  can  only  approximate,  must 
present  to  the  child  the  precise  step  in 
knowledge  which  he  waits  for,  and  upon 
which  he  is  able  to  raise  himself  with  that 
glow  of  pleasurable  activity  which  God 
gives  to  exertion  directed  to  a  comprehen- 
sible end.  The  feeblest  mind  is  capable 
of  assimilating  knowledge  with  a  saUs&o- 
tion  the  same  in  kind  as  that  which  reward- 
ed the  matureat  labors  of  Humboldt  or 
Newton.  There  are  sequences  of  &cts  ev- 
ery one  of  which,  imparted  in  ite  natural 
oorder,  brings  an  immediate  interest.  It 
is  no  nebulous  scheme  of  combining  in- 
struction with  amusement  which  is  to  be 
sought.  One  might  as  well  look  after  the 
Philosopher's  Stone  or  the  Blizir  of  Life. 
Good  things  are  to  be  had  upon  no  easi- 
er terms  than  privation  and  work.  But 
there  is  *  wide  difference  between  a  man 
toiling  to  gain  material  comforts  for  those 
who  are  dear  to  him,  or  laboring  to  enlig^ 
ea  and  reform  his  own  spirit  that  he  may 
^ve  good  gifts  to  his  generation,  Imd  a 
beast  whipped  round  a  treadmill  to  the  din 
of  its  own  everUisting  clatter.  It  is  only 
work  whose  end  shall,  in  some  feint  de- 
gree, be  inteUigiUe,  which  is  demanded 
for  the  child  \  and  with  this  sort  of  work 
we  believe. that  it  is  very  possible  to  fhr- 
nish  him.  But  our  philanthropies  in  this 
direction  may  not  be  wrought  by  deputy ; 
they  must  be  aimed  at  the  few,  and  not  at 
once  at  the  many. 

The  reader  of  "  Levana  '*  will  And  mudi 
incidental  commendation  of  those  true  re- 
lations of  intellectual  sympathy  and  confi- 
dence between  parents  and  children  which 
ia  this  country  are  fkr  rarer  than  they 
should  be.  Seldom  do  we  hear  the  aver- 
age American  dtizeii  speak  of  either  par- 
ent in  that  tone  of  tender  and  respectful 
companionship  with  which  the  avemge 
iVencbman  pronounces  "  ma  merB  "  or  *^  mm 
pkn,"  Seldom  do  we  see  that  relation  be- 
tween an  eminent  man  and  his  mother 
which,  in  the  Old  World,  has  been  exem- 
plified from  Augustine  to  Buckle.  Some 
of  the  causes  of  this  have  been  admirably 
Btt  ferth  in  a  recent  essay  in  these  pages. 
The  article  by  Gail  Hamilton  in  the  April 
number  of  the  "Atlantic"  contains  much 


WMBmmon  sense,  which  our  lady -readers 
cannot  ponder  too  often.  All  honor  to 
those  mothers  who,  meeting  extreme  and 
unexpected  poverty,  turn  themselves  into 
drudges  that  their  children  may  be  decent- 
ly clothed  and  wholesomely  fed !  Bat  dis- 
honor to  those  women  who  stunt  their  own 
intellectual  powers,  which  should  educate 
and  accompany  the  immortal  souis  <^  thefar 
sons  and  daughters  through  this  world  and 
perhaps  another,-*- and  this,  in  order  thift 
their  bodies  may  be  fM  luxuriously,  or 
dressed  in  lace  and  ruffles  to  vie  with  the 
children  of  richer  neighbors !  There  can 
be  no  tolerance  fer  the  indolence  •—  we  em- 
phasise the  word  —  which  elects  a  me- 
chanical routme  instead  of  those  harder 
mental  eflRnts  through  which  a  nsother's 
highest  duties  may  be  comprehended  and 
perfbrmed.  And  what  shall  be  said  fer  the 
despicable  vanity  which  would  barter  op- 
portunities of  forming  and  directing  a  hu- 
man character  ibr  the  sake  of  trimmings 
and  fiucy  buttons  1  We  cannot  possess 
the  confidence  and  friendship  of  our  chil- 
dren without  takmg  pains  to  deserve  them. 
If  the&therohooBeBtobe  ^^  the  governor  " 
of  his  fhmily,  then  the  ex-govemor,  and 
nothing  more,  can  he  be  to  his  grown-up 
diildren,  -^an  official  once  set  over  them 
by  some  Know-Kotbing  or  other  fktaliQr, 
at  length  happily  shelved  with  the  rubbish 
of  the  nursery.  Nowhere  are  the  external 
sanctities  of  domestic  life  more  respected 
than  in  our  Northern  States,  and  here 
should  its  feirest  promises  be  bountiflilly 
fkilfiUed.  Above  all  things,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered tliat  whatever  moral  power  a 
man  would  liave  his  children  possess,  that 
must  he  especially  demand  and  exerdse 
in  hunself.  The  Law  of  the  household 
must  afibrd  the  luxury  of  a  Ckmscienoe ;  fer 
if  ever  the  maxim  "  Summwn  ju$,  summa 
injuria  "  be  worthy  of  remembrance,  it  is 
in  the  management  of  children.  Welt  fbr 
those  who  realixe  that  education  is  no 
merely  lineal  advancement,  but  a  spread- 
ing and  flowering  in  many  directions! 
well  for  those  who  cultivate  all  the  capa- 
bilities of  love  and  trust  in  their  children ! 
'*  When  I  think,"  says  Jean  Paul,  "that  I 
never  saw  in  my  fether  a  trace  of  selfish- 
ness, I  thank  God!"  There  comes  the 
time  when  young  men  go  forth  to  battle 
in  the  world,  and  the  fether  prays  bitterly 
for  the  power  to  endow  them  with  the  re- 
sults of  his  own  experience.    But  only  to 
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him  who  has  borne  himself  truthfoUj  and 
honorably  before  his  fiunilj  can  that  good 
gift  be  given. 

Upon  the  subject  of  religions  education 
'^Levana"  is  finely  suggestire.  AU  cob- 
web-makeshifts which  obscnre  the  beantiM 
substance  of  a  holy  life  are  swept  aside. 
To  the  young,  not  what  others  say,  but 
what  they  do,  is  right  Children,  like 
their  elders,  will  resist  all  mere  reasoning 
upon  the  disadvantages,  whether  temporal 
or  spiritual,  of  actions  to  which  they  are 
tempted.  But  they  are  ever  ready  to  ab- 
sorb the  fiuth  of  the  household,  and  to  be 
nourished  by  it.  "  For  those  who  wish  to 
give  anything,"  exclaims  our  author,  **  the 
first  rule  is,  that  they  shall  have  it  to  give ; 
no  one  can  teach  religion  who  does  not 
himself  possess  it;  hypocrisy  and  mouth- 
religion  will  bring  forth  only  theur  Uke." 
The  hardly  noticeable  habits  of  unrestrain- 
ed intercourse,  the  indulgence  of  petty  self- 
ishness not  acknowledged  to  ourselves,  ^- 
these  are  seeds  of  evil  quick  to  germinate 
in  a  virgin  soil.  No  iteration  of  pedagog- 
ical maxims  can  annul  the  influence  of 
some  little  mean  or  graceless  act  Let  ev- 
ery parent  take  heed  lest,  through  his  own 
weakness  and  folly,  he  lose  the  divine 
privilege  of  obedience  through  confidence, 
in  the  world,  obedience  through  discipline 
must  indeed  come ;  but  let  it  be  unknown 
in  the  fiunily  as  long  as  it  may.  And  of 
"  mouth-religion  **  what  fiital  abundance ! 
To  a  child,  it  is  no  more  than  the  creak- 
ing and  rattling  of  a  vehicle,  which  is  of  a 
certain  worth,  doubtless,  to  the  weary,  sin- 
ful adult,  ^  but  to  one  who  feels  his  life  in 
every  limb,  incomprehensible,  and  an  of- 
fence. Of  the  vulgar  superstition  which 
would  conAise  the  nursery  with  creeds 
and  vain  prayer-repetitions  of  the  heathen 
there  is  &r  too  muclv  We  have  known 
parents,  reputed  pious  and  church-going, 
who  delighted  to  pour  crushing  enigmas 
into  infent  ears,  and  then  to  make  a 
sorry  household  jest  of  the  feeble  one's 
grotesque  attempts  to  extend  or  limit  the 
Unspeakable.  As  the  highest  concerns  of 
man  can  be  known  only  by  the  spirit,  so 
they  can  be  taught  only  by  the  spirit  It 
is  not  the  words  we  repeat,  but  the  tem- 
per in  which  we  daily  live,  that  moulds 
the  femily  to  honor  or  dishonor.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  the  fatlier  and  mother  which  pro- 
duces results  mistaken  for  intuitions  by 


the  superficial.    And,  truly,  youth,  tHaxm 
warmly  rooted  in  generosity  and  nobill^, 
will,  in  its  own  good  time,  stretch  teniler 
leaves  up  to  the  Higher  Light    And  when 
Nature  is  ready  for  worship,  mark  how 
wisely  Richter  directs  it : — "  The  sublime 
is  a  step  to  the  temple  of  religion,  as  tiie 
stars  are  t6  that  of  infinity.    Let  the  nanae 
of  God  be  heard  by  tlie  child  in  connection 
with  all  that  is  great  in  Nature, — the 
storm,  the  thunder,  the  starry  heavens, 
and  death, — »  great  misfortune,  — a  great 
piece  of  good-fortune,  — a  great  crime,  — 
a  greatly  noble  acdon :  tliese  are  the  sites 
on  which  to  build  the  wandering  church 
of  chUdhood." 

In  conclusion,  we  can  only  repeat,  that 
the  greatest  charm  of  "Levana"  is  its 
suggestion  of  a  possible  household,  from 
what  the  reader  feels  was  onoe  an  actual 
household.  The  cheap  sentimentalism  of 
parental  relations  has  often  been  a  fiivorite 
property  with  men  of  imaginative  genius. 
Rousseau  and  Byron  knew  bow  to  use  it 
as  a  fictitious  bacdcground  before  which 
they  might  posture  with  eflfect  But,  un- 
til the  world's  literature  shall  mercifhUy 
forget  them,  the  "  Enfents  Trouv^  "  and 
the  Tenetian  bagnio  strip  these  writers  of 
their  fine  words,  and  hold  them  before  tiie 
generations  in  scandal  and  disgrace.  No 
reader  of  '*  Levana  "  can  miss  the  refuta- 
tion of  that  poisonous  lie,  that  men  of 
genius,  because  of  their  mental  endow- 
ments, have  a  natural  inaptitude  for  do- 
mestic relations,  or  are  unhappy  therein 
firom  any  other  cause  than  their  own  fool- 
ishness or  guilt  We  hear  the  tender  strains 
of  a  deep  poet,  privileged  by  acquired 
worthiness  to  return  to  those  divine  in- 
stincts which  were  vivid  in  the  simplest 
condition  of  the  fiunily.  To  aU  who  can 
bring  the  writings  of  Richter  within  their 
range  we  commend  this  book.  Those  who 
liave  learned  to  enjoy  his  strong -darting 
language,  his  comp|^x  constructionB,  his 
kindly  humor,  will  find  diese  WMking  to- 
gether with  noblest  aim.  In  these  times 
of  our  country's  peril,  there  is  some  sana- 
tive virtue  outside  of  treatises  upon  strat- 
egy or  Union  pamphlets.  It  is  well  to 
print  and  curculate  the  literature  of  war. 
But  it  is  also  a  sweet  and  a  timely  mission 
to  impart  a  new  inspiration  into  that  life 
of  the  fiimily  to-day  which  shall 
the  life  of  the  nation  to-morrow. 
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THE   SPANIARD  AND  THE   HERETIC. 


[  In  the  August  number  of  the  **Atlantic/*  under  the  title  of*  The  Fleur-de-Lis  in  Florida/' 
irSll  be  found  a  narrative  of  the  Huguenot  attempts  to  occupy  that  countxy,  which,  exciting  the 
jealousy  of  Spain,  gave  rise  tp  the  crusade  whose  histoiy  is  recorded  below.] 


Tbk  monk,  the  inquisitor,  the  Jetuit, 
these  were  the  lords  of  Spain,  —  sover^ 
eigns  of  her  sovereign,  for  they  had  form- 
ed and  fed  the  dark  and  narrow  mind 
of  that  tyrannical  recluse.  They  had 
fonnec^and  fed  the  minds  of  her  people, 
quenched  in  blood  every  spark  of  rising 
heresy,  and  given  over  a  noble  nation  to 
bigotry,  dark,  blind,  inexorable  as  the 
doom  of  fate.  Linked  with  pride,  ambi- 
tion, avarice,  every  passion  of  a  rich, 
strong  nature,  potent  for  good  and  iO,  it 
made  the  Spaniard  of  that  day  a  scourge 
as  dire  as  ever  fell  on  man. 

Day  was  breaking  on  the  world.  Light, 
hope,  freedom,  pierced  with  vitalizing  ray 
the  clouds  and  the  miasma  that  hung  so 
thick  over  the  prostrate  Middle  Age, 
once  noble  and  mighty,  now  a  foul  image 
of  decay  and  death.  Kindled  with  new 
life,  the  nations  teemed  with  a  progeny 
of  heroes,  and  the  stormy  glories  of  the 
sixteenth  century  rose  on  awakened  Eu- 
rope.     But  Spain  was  the  citadel  of 


darkness,  —  a  monastic  cell,  an  inquisito- 
rial dungeon,  where  no  ray  could  pierce. 
She  was  the  bulwark  of  the  Church, 
against  whose  adamantine  front  the  wrath 
of  innovation  beat  in  vain.  In  every 
country  of  Europe  the  party  of  freedom 
and  reform  was  the  national  party,  the 
party  of  reaction  and  abeolutism  was  the 
Spanish  party,  leaning  on  Spain,  looking 
to  her  for  help.  Above  all,  it  was  so 
in  France ;  and  while  within  her  bounds 
there  was  a  semblance  <^  peace,  the  na- 
tional and  religious  rage  burst  forth  on  a 
wilder  theatre.  Thither  it  is  for  us  to 
follow  it,  where,  on  the  shores  of  Florida, 
the  Spaniard  and  the  Frenchman,  the 
bigot  and  the  Huguenot,  met  in  the  grap- 
ple of  death. 

In  a  corridor  of  the  Escurial,  Philip 
II.  was  met  by  a  man  who  had  long  stood 
waiting  his  approach,  and  who  with  proud 
reverence  placed  a  petition  in  the  hand 
of  the  pale  and  sombre  King.  The  peti- 
tioner was  Pedro  Menendez  de  Aviles, 


■atortd  seeoidfaig  to  Aoft  of  Oongnss,  in  the  year  1868,  by  TiCKiros  ahd  Tulos,  In  the  Clerk's  OiBoe 
ef  tlM  Distikt  Coort  of  the  Distriet  of  MMSsehnsetta. 
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one  of  the  ablest  and  most  distinguishecf 
officers  of  the  Spanish  marine.  He  was 
born  of  an  ancient  Asturian  family.  His 
boyhood  had  been  wayward,  ungovern- 
able, and  fierce.  He  ran  off  at  eight 
years  of  age,  and  when,  afler  a  search 
of  six  months,  he  was  found  and  brought 
back,  he  ran  off  again.  This  time  he 
was  more  successful,  escaping  on  board  a 
fleet  bound  against  the  Barbary  corsairs, 
when  his  precocious  appetite  for  blood 
and  blows  had  reasonable  contentment 
A  few  years  later,  he  found  means  to 
build  a  small  vessel  in  which  he  cruised 
against  the  corsairs  and  the  French,  and, 
though  still  little  more  than  a  boy,  dis- 
played a  singular  address  and  daring. 
The  wonders  of  the  New  World  now  seiz- 
ed his  imagination.  He  made  a  voyage 
thither,  and  the  ships  under  his  charge 
came  back  freighted  with  wealth.  War 
with  France  was  then  at  its  height.  As 
captain-general  of  the  fleet,  he  was  sent 
with  troops  to  Flanders,  and  to  their 
prompt  arrival  was  due,  it  is  said,  the 
victory  of  St.  Quentin.  Two  years  lat^ 
er,  he  commanded  the  luckless  armada 
which  bore  back  Philip  to  his  native 
shore,  aiid  nearly  drowned  him  in  a  storm 
off  the  port  of  Laredo.  This  mischance, 
or  his  own  violence  and  insubordination, 
wrought  to  the  prejudice  of  Menendez. 
He  complained  that  his  services  were  ill 
repaid.  Philip  lent  him  a  favoring  ear, 
and  despatched  him  to  the  Indies  as  gen- 
eral of  the  fleet  and  army.  Here  be 
found  means  to  amass  vast  riches ;  and, 
in  1561,  returning  to  Spain,  charges  were 
brought  against  him  of  a  nature  which 
his  too  friendly  biographer  does  not  ex- 
pl^n.  The  Council  of  the  Indies  arrest- 
ed him.  He  was  imprisoned  and  sen- 
tenced to  a  heavy  fine,  but,  gaining  his 
release,  hastened  to  Madrid  to  throw  him- 
self on  the  royal  clemency. 

His  petition  was  most  graciously  re- 
ceived. Philip  restored  his  command, 
but  remitted  only  half  his  fine,  a  strong 
presumption  of  hb  guilt. 

Menendez  kissed  the  royal  hand ;  he 
had  still  a  petition  in  reserve.  His  son 
had  been  wrecked  near  the  Bermudas, 


and  he  would  fain  go  thither  to  find  tid- 
ings of  his  fate.  The  pious  King  bade 
him  trust  in  God,  and  promised  that  he 
should  be  despatched  without  delay  to 
the  Bermudas  and  to  Florida  with  a  com- 
mission to  make  an  exact  survey  of  those 
perilous  seas  for  the  profit  of  future  voy- 
agers ;  but  Menendez  was  ill  content  with 
such  an  errand.  He  knew,  he  said,  noth- 
ing of  greater  moment  to  His  Majesty 
than  the  conquest  and  settlement  of  Flor- 
ida. The  climate  was  healthful,  the  soil 
fertile ;  and,  worldly  advantages  aside,  it 
was  peopled  by  a  race  sunk  in  the  thick- 
est shades  of  infidelity.  "  Such  grief," 
he  pursued,  "  seizes  me,  when  I  behold 
this  multitude  of  wretched  Indians,  that 
I  should  choose  the  conquest  and  settling 
of  Florida  above  all  commands,  offices, 
and  dignities  which  your  Majesty  might 
bestow."  Those  who  think  this  hj'pocri- 
sy  do  not  know  the  Spaniard  of  the  sLx- 
teenth  century. 

The  King  was  edified  by  his  zeal.  An 
enterprise  of  such  spiritual  and  temporal 
promise  was  not  to  be  slighted,  and  Me- 
nendez was  empowered  to  conquer  and 
convert  Florida  at  his  own  cost  The 
conquest  was  to  be  effected  within  three 
years.  Menendez  was  to  take  with  him 
five  hundred  men,  and  supply  them  with 
five  hundred  slaves,  besides  horses,  cat- 
tle, sheep,  and  hogs.'  Villages  were  to 
be  built,  with  forts  to  defend  them ;  and 
sixteen  ecclesiastics,  of  whom  four  should 
be  Jesuits,  were  to  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  Floridian  church.  The  King,  on  his 
part,  granted  Menendez  free  trade  with 
Hispaniola,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  Spain, 
the  office  of  Adelantado  of  Florida  for 
life,  joined  to  the  right  of  naming  his  suc- 
cessor, and  large  emoluments  to  be  drawn 
from  the  expected  conquest 

The  compact  struck,  Menendez  has- 
tened to  his  native  Asturias  to  raise  mon- 
ey among  his  relatives.  Scarcely  was 
he  gone,  when  tidings  for  the  first  time 
reached  Madrid  that  Florida  was  already 
occupied  by  a  colony  of  French  Protes- 
tants, and  that  a  reinforcement,  under 
Ribaut,  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  thith- 
er.   A  French  historian  of  high  authority 
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declares  that  these  adyices  came  from 
the  Catholic  party  at  the  French  court, 
in  whom  all  sense  of  the  national  inter- 
est and  honor  was  smothered  under  their 
hatred  of  Coligny  and  the  Huguenots. 
Of  this  there  can  be  little  doubt,  though 
information  also  came  from  the  bucca- 
neer Frenchmen  captured  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Foreigners  had  invaded  the  territory 
of  Spain.  The  trespassers,  too,  were 
heretics,  foes  of  God  and  liegemen  of  the 
Devil.  Their  doom  was  fixed.  But  how 
would  France  endure  an  assault,  in  time 
of  peace,  on  subjects  who  had  gone  forth 
on  an  enterprise  sanctioned  by  the  crown, 
undertaken  in  its  name,  and  under  its 
commission  ? 

The  throne  of  France,  where  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  nation  seemed  gathered  to 
a  head,  was  trembling  between  the  two 
parties  of  the  Catholics  and  the  Hugue- 
nots, whose  chiefs  aimed  at  royalty.  Flat- 
tering both,  caressing  both,  betraying 
both,  pla}nng  one  against  the  other,  Cath- 
erine de  Mddicis,  by  a  thousand  crafty 
arts  and  expedients  of  the  moment,  sought 
to  retain  the  crown  on  the  heads  of  her 
weak  and  vicious  sons.  Of  late  her  crook- 
ed policy  had  drawn  her  towards  the 
Catholic  party,  in  other  words,  the  party 
of  Spain ;  and  already  she  had  given  ear 
to  the  savage  Duke  of  Alva,  urging  her 
to  the  course  which,  seven  years  later, 
led  to  the  carnage  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
In  short,  the  Spanish  policy  was  ascend- 
ant, and  no  thought  of  the  national  in- 
terest or  honor  could  restrain  that  basest 
of  courts  from  consigning  by  hundreds  to 
the  national  enemy  those  whom,  itself, 
it  was  meditating  to  inunolate  by  thou- 
sands. 

Menendez  was  summoned  back  in  haste 
to  the  court.  There  was  counsel,  deep 
and  ominous,  in  the  chambers  of  the  £s- 
curial.  His  force  must  be  strengthened. 
Three  hundred  and  ninety-four  men  were 
added  at  the  royal  charge,  and  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  transport  and  sup- 
ply ships.  It  was  a  holy  war,  a  crusade, 
and  as  such  was  preached  by  priest  and 
monk  along  the  western  coasts  of  Spain. 


All  the  Biscayan  ports  fiamed  with  zeal, 
and  adventurers  crowded  to  enroll  them- 
selves ;  since  to  plunder  heretics  is  good 
for  the  soul  as  well  as  the  purse,  and 
broil  and  massacre  have  double  attrac- 
tion, when  promoted  to  a  means  of  sal- 
vation :  a  fervor,  deep  and  hot,  but  not 
of  celestial  kindling ;  nor  yet  that  buoy- 
ant and  inspiring  zeal,  which,  when  the 
Middle  Age  was  in  its  youth  and  prime, 
glowed  in  the  soul  of  Tancred,  Godfrey, 
and  St.  Louis,  and  which,  when  its  day 
was  long  since  past,  could  still  find  its 
home  in  the  great  heart  of  Columbus.  A 
darker  spirit  urged  the  new  crusade,  — 
born,  not  of  hope,  but  of  fear,  slavish  in 
its  nature,  the  creature  and  the  tool  of 
despotism.  For  the  t3rpical  Spaniard  of 
the  sixteenth  century  was  not  in  strict- 
ness a  fanatic ;  he  was  bigotry  incarnate. 

Heresy  was  a  plague-spot,  an  ulcer  to 
be  eradicated  with  fire  and  the  knife, 
and  this  foul  abomination  was  infecting 
the  shores  which  the  Vicegerent  of  Christ 
had  given  to  the  Xing  of  Spain,  and  which 
the  Most  Catholic  King  had  given  to 
the  Adelantado.  Thus  would  countless 
heathen  tribes  be  doomed  to  an  eternity 
of  flame,  shut  out  from  that  saving  com- 
munion with  Holy  Church,  to  which,  by 
the  sword  and  the  whip  and  the  fagot, 
dungeons  and  slavery,  they  would  other- 
wise have  been  mercifully  driven,  to  the 
salvation  of  their  souls,  and  the  greater 
glory  of  God.  And,  for  the  Adelantado 
himself,  should  the  vast  outlays,  the  vast 
debts,  of  hirf  bold  Floridian  venture  be 
all  in  viun  ?  Should  his  fortunes  be 
wrecked  past  redemption  through  these 
tools  of  Satan  ?  As  a  Catholic,  as  a 
Spaniard,  as  an  adventurer,  his  course 
was  clear.  Woe,  then,  to  the  Huguenot 
in  the  gripe  of  Pedro  Menendez  I 

But  what  was  the  scope  of  this  enter- 
prise, and  the  limits  of  the  Adclantado*s 
authority  ?  He  was  invested  with  pow- 
er almost  absolute,  not  merely  over  the 
peninsula  which  now  retains  the  name  of 
Florida,  but  over  all  North  America,  fixjm 
Labrador  to  Mexico, — for  this  was  the 
Florida  of  the  old  Spanish  geographers, 
and  the  Florida  designated  in  the  commis- 
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aoa  of  Menendez.  It  was  a  continent 
which  he  was  to  conquer  and  occupy  out 
of  his  own  purse.  The  impoTerished  Eang 
contracted  with  his  daring  and  ambitious 
subject  to  win  and  hold  for  him  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  future  United  States  and 
British  Provinces.  His  plan,  as  subse- 
quently developed  and  exposed  at  length 
in  his  unpubliflhed  letters  to  Philip  II., 
was,  first,  to  plant  a  garrison  at  Port 
Koyal,  and  next  to  fortify  strongly  on 
Chesapeake  Bay,  called  by  him  St  Ma- 
ry's. He  beHeved  that  this  bay  was  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  running  northward  and 
eastward,  and  communicating  with  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  thus  making  New 
England,  with  adjacent  districts,  an  isl- 
and. His  proposed  fort  on  the  Chesa- 
peake, giving  access,  by  this  imaginary 
passage,  to  the  seas  of  Newfoundland, 
would  enable  the  Spaniards  to  command 
the  fisheries,  on  which  both  the  French 
and  the  English  had  long  encroached,  to 
the  great  prejudice  of  Spanish  rights. 
Doubtless,  too,  these  inland  waters  gave 
access  to  the  South  Sea,  and  their  oc- 
cupation was  necessary  to  prevent  the 
French  fi<om  penetrating  thither ;  for  that 
ambitious  people,  since  the  time  of  Car- 
tier,  had  never  abandoned  their  schemes 
of  seizing  this  portion  of  the  dominions 
of  the  King  of  Spain.  Five  hundred 
soldiers  and  one  hundred  sailors  must, 
he  urges,  take  possession,  without  delay, 
of  Port  Royal  and  the  Chesapeake. 

Preparation  for  his  enterprise  was 
pushed  with  a  furious  energy.  His  force 
amounted  to  two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fbrty-six  persons,  in  th^ty-four  ves- 
sels, one  of  which,  the  San  Pelayo,  bear- 
ing Menendez  himself,  was  of  more  than 
nine  hupdred  tons'  burden,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  finest  ships  afloat 
There  were  twelve  Franciscans  and  eight 
Jesuits,  besides  other  ecclesiastics ;  and 
many  knights  of  Galicia,  Biscay,  and  the 
Asturias  bore  part  in  the  expedition. 
With  a  slight  exception,  the  whole  was 
at  the  Adelantado's  charge.  Within  the 
first  fourteen  months,  according  to  his 
admirer,  Barcia,  the  adventure  cost  him 
a  million  ducats. 


Befinre  the  close  of  the  year,  Sancho 
de  Ardniega  was  commissioned  to  join 
Menendez  with  an  additional  fi>rce  of 
fiifteen  hundred  men. 

Red-hot  with  a  detennined  purpose, 
he  would  hnxk.  no  delay.  To  him,  says 
the  chronicler,  every  day  seemed  a  year. 
He  was  eager  to  anticipate  Ribaut,  of 
whose  designs  and  whose  force  he  seems 
to  have  been  informed  to  the  minutest 
particular,  but  whom  he  hoped  to  thwart 
and  ruin  by  gaining  Fort  Caroline  before 
him.  With  eleven  ships,  then,  he  sailed 
from  Cadiz  on  the  29th  of  June,  1565, 
leaving  the  smaller  vessels  of  his  fleet  to 
follow  with  what  speed  they  might  He 
touched  first  at  the  Canaries,  and  on  the 
eighth  of  July  left  them,  steering  for 
Dominica.  A  minute  account  of  the 
voyage  has  come  down  to  us  fix>m  the 
pen  of  Mendoza,  chaplain  of  the  expedi- 
tion, a  somewhat  dull  and  illiterate  per- 
son, who  bu»ly  jots  down  the  incidents 
of  each  passing  day,  and  b  constantly 
betrapng,  with  a  certain  awkward  sim- 
plicity, how  the  cares  of  this  world  and 
the  next  jostle  each  other  in  his  thoughts. 

On  Friday,  the  twentieth  of  July,  a 
storm  fell  upon  them  with  appalling  fiiry. 
The  pilots  lost  head,  the  sailors  gave 
themselves  up  to  their  terrors.  Through- 
out the  night,  they  beset  Mendoza  for 
confession  and  absolution,  a  boon  not  easi- 
ly granted,  for  the  seas  swept  the  crowd- 
ed decks  in  cataracts  of  foam,  and  the 
shriekings  of  the  gale  in  the  rigging 
drowned  the  exhortations  of  the  half- 
drowned  priest  Cannon,  cables,  spars, 
water-casks,  were  thrown  overboard,  and 
the  chests  of  the  sailors  would  have  fill- 
lowed,  had  not  the  latter,  despite  their 
fright,  raised  such  a  howl  of  remonstrance 
that  the  order  was  revoked.  At  length 
day  dawned.  At  least  there  was  light 
to  die  by.  Plunging,  reeling,  half  sub- 
merged, quivering  under  the  crashing 
shock  of  the  seas,  whose  mountain  ridges 
rolled  down  upon  her  before  the  gale, 
the  ship  lay  in  deadly  jeopardy  firoox  Fri- 
day till  Monday  noon.  Then  the  storm 
abated ;  the  sun  broke  forth ;  and  again 
^e  held  her  course. 
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They  reached  Dominica  on  Sunday, 
the  fifth  of  Augnat  The  chaplain  tells 
ns  how  he  went  on  shore  to  refresh  him- 
self,—  how,  while  his  Italian  servant 
washed  his  linen  at  a  brook,  he  strolled 
along  the  beach  and  picked  up  shells,  — 
and  how  he  was  scared,  first,  by  a  pro- 
d^ions  turtle,  and  next  by  a  vision  of 
the  cannibal  natives,  which  caused  his 
prompt  retreat  to  the  boats. 

On  the  tenth,  they  anchored  in  the 
harbor  of  Porto  Rico,  where  they  found 
two  of  their  companion-ships,  frcnn  which 
they  had  parted  in  the  storm.  One  of 
them  was  the  San  Felayo,  with  Menen- 
des  on  board.  Mendoza  inibnns  us  that 
in  the  evening  the  officers  came  on  board 
his  ship,  when  he,  the  chaplain,  regaled 
them  with  sweetmeats,  and  that  Menen* 
dez  invited  him  not  only  to  supper  that 
night,  but  to  dinner  the  next  day,  "  for 
the  which  I  thanked  him,  as  reason  was,** 
says  the  gratified  churchman. 

Here  thirty  men  deserted,  and  three 
priests  also  ran  off,  of  which  Mendoza 
bitterly  complains,  as  increasing  his  omtu 
work.  The  motives  of  the  clerical  tru- 
ants may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  a 
w(»idly  temptation  to  which  the  chaplain 
himself  was  subjected.  *'  I  was  offered 
the  service  of  a  chapel  where  I  should 
have  got  a  pe$o  for  every  mass  I  said, 
the  whole  year  round ;  but  I  did  not  ac- 
cept it,  for  fear  that  what  I  hear  said  of 
the  other  three  would  be  said  of  me. 
Besides,  it  is  not  a  place  where  one  can 
hope  for  any  great  advancement,  and  I 
wished  to  try  whether,  in  refniring  a  ben- 
efice for  the  love  of  the  Lord,  He  will  not 
repay  me  with  some  other  stroke  of  for- 
tune before  the  end  of  the  voyage ;  for  it 
18  my  aim  to  serve  God  and  His  blessed 
Mother." 

The  original  design  had  been  to  ren- 
dezvous at  Havana,  but,  with  the  Ade- 
lantado,  the  advantages  of  despatch  out^ 
weighed  every  other  consideration.  He 
resolved  to  push  directly  for  Florida. 
live  of  his  scattered  ships  had  by  this 
time  rejoined  company,  comprising,  ex- 
chisive  of  officers,  a  force  of  about  five 
Inmdred  soldiers,  two  hundred  sailors, 


and  one  hundred  colonists.  Bearing  north- 
ward, he  advanced  by  an  unknown  and 
dangerous  course  along  the  coast  of  Hay- 
ti  and  through  the  intricate  passes  of  the 
Bahamas.  On  the  night  of  the  twenty- 
sixth,  the  San  Felayo  struck  three  times 
on  the  shoals ;  **  but,"  says  the  chaplain, 
*^  inasmuch  as  our  enterprise  was  under- 
taken for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  His  bless- 
ed Mother,  two  heavy  seas  struck  her 
abaft,  and  set  her  afloat  again.'' 

At  length  the  ships  lay  becalmed  in 
the  Bahama  Channel,  slumbering  on  the 
dead  and  glassy  sea,  torpid  with  the  heats 
of  a  West-Indian  August  Menendez  call- 
ed a  council  of  the  commanders.  There 
was  doubt  and  indecinon.  Perhaps  Ri- 
baut  had  already  reached  the  French 
fort,  and  then  to  attack  the  united  force 
would  be  a  stroke  of  desperation.  Far 
better  to  await  their  lagging  comrades. 
But  the  Adelantado  was  of  another  mind ; 
and,  even  had  his  enemy  arrived,  he  was 
resolved  that  he  should  have  no  time  to 
fortify  himself. 

«<  It  is  God's  will,"  he  said,  <*  that  our 
victory  should,  be  due,  not  to  our  num- 
bers, but  to  His  all-powerful  aid.  There- 
fore has  He  stricken  us  with  tempests  and 
scattered  our  ships."  And  he  gave  his 
voice  for  instant  advance. 

There  was  much  dispute;  even  the 
chaplain  remonstrated ;  but  nothing  could 
bend  the  iron  will  of  Menendez.  Nor 
was  a  sign  of  celestial  approval  wanting. 
At  nine  in  the  evening,  a  great  meteor 
burst  forth  in  mid -heaven,  and,  blazing 
like  the  sun,  rolled  westward  towards  the 
Floridian  coast  The  fainting  spirits  of 
the  crusaders  were  kindled  anew.  Dil- 
igent preparation  was  b^un.  Prayers 
md  masses  were  said ;  and,  that  the  tem- 
poral arm  might  not  be  wanting,  the  men 
were  daily  practised  on  deck  in  shooting 
at  marks,  in  order,  says  the  chronicle, 
that  the  recruits  might  learn  not  to  be 
afraid  of  their  guns. 

The  dead  calm  continued.  **  We  were 
all  very  tired,"  says  the  chaplain,  **  and 
I  above  all,  with  praying  to  God  for  a 
fair  wind.  To-day,  at  about  two  in  the 
afWmoon,  He  took  pity  on  us,  and  sent 
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us  a  breeze."  Before  night  they  saw  land, 
—  the  faint  line  of  forest,  traced  along 
the  watery  horizon,  that  marked  the  coast 
of  Florida.  But  where  in  all  this  vast 
monotony  was  the  lurking-place  of  the 
French  ?  Menendez  anchored,  and  sent 
fifty  men  ashore,  who  presently  found  a 
band  of  Indians  in  the  woods,  and  gain- 
ed from  them  the  needed  information. 
He  stood  northward,  till,  on  the  aflemoon 
of  Tuesday,  the  fourth  of  September,  he 
descried  four  ships  anchored  near  the 
mouth  of  a  river.  It  was  the  river  St. 
John's,  and  the  ships  were  four  of  Bibaut's 
squadron.  The  prey  was  in  sight.  The 
Spaniards  prepared  for  battle,  and  bore 
down  upon  the  Lutherans ;  for,  with  them, 
all  reformers  alike  were  branded  with 
the  name  of  the  arch-heretic.  Slowly, 
before  the  faint  breeze,  the  ships  glided 
on  their  way ;  but  while,  excited  and  im- 
patient, the  fierce  crews  watched  the  de- 
creasing space,  and  while  they  were  still 
three  leagues  from  their  prize,  the  air 
ceased  to  stir,  the  sails  flapped  against 
the  mast,  a  black  cloud  with  thunder  rose 
above  the  coast,  and  the  .warm  rain  of 
the  South  descended  on  the  breathless 
sea.  It  was  dark  before  the  wind  moved 
again,  and  the  ships  resumed  their  course. 
At  half  past  eleven  they  reached  the 
French.  The  San  Pelayo  slowly  moved 
to  windward  of  Ribaut's  flag-ship,  the 
Trinity,  and  anchored  very  near  her. 
The  other  ships  took  similar  .stations. 
While  these  preparations  were  making, 
a  work  of  two  hours,  the  men  labored  in 
silence,  and  the  French,  thronging  their 
gangways,  looked  on  in  equal  silence. 
"  Never,  since  I  came  into  the  world," 
writes  the  chaplain,  "  did  I  know  such  a 
stillness."  t 

It  was  broken,  at  length,  by  a  trumpet 
from  the  deck  of  the  San  Pelayo.  A 
French  trumpet  answered.  Then  Me- 
nendez, "  with  much  courtes}',"  says  his 
Spanish  eulogist,  demanded,  **  Gentle- 
men, whence  does  this  fleet  come?" 

"  From  France,"  was  the  reply. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  pursued 
the  Adelantado. 

**  Bringing  soldiers  and  supplies  for  a 


fort  which  the  King  of  France  has  m 
this  country,  and  for  many  others  which 
he  soon  will  have." 

'•''  Are  you  Catholics  or  Lutherans  ?  " 

Many  voices  cried  together,  '*  Luther- 
ans, of  the  new  religion";  then,  in,  their 
turn,  they  demanded  who  Menendez  was, 
and  whence  he  came.  The  latter  an- 
swered, — 

"  I  am  Pedro  Menendez,  General  of 
the  fleet  of  the  King  of  Spain,  Don  Phil- 
ip the  Second,  who  have  come  to  this 
country  to  hang  and  behead  all  Luther- 
ans whom  I  shall  find  by  land  or  sea,  ac- 
cording to  instructions  fl*om  my  King,  so 
precise  that  I  have  power  to  pardon  none 
whomsoever ;  and  these  commands  I  shall 
fulfil,  as  you  shall  know.  At  daybreak  I 
shall  board  your  ships,  and  if  I  find  there 
any  Catholic,  he  shall  be  well  treated; 
but  every  heretic  shall  die." 

The  French  with  one  voice  raised  a 
cry  of  Frath  and  defiance. 

"  If  you  are  a  brave  man,  don't  wait 
till  day.  Come  on  now,  and  see  what 
you  will  get  \  " 

And  they  assailed  the  Adelantado  with 
a  shower  of  scofls  and  insults. 

Menendez  broke  into  a  rage,  and  gave 
the  order  to  board.  The  men  slipped  the 
cables,  and  the  sullen  black  hulk  of  the 
San  Pelayo  drifted  down  upon  the  Trini- 
ty. The  French  by  no  means  made  gocMl 
their  defiance.  Indeed,  they  were  in- 
capable of  resistance,  Ribaut  with  his 
soldiers  being  ashore  at  Fort  Caroline. 
They  cut  their  cables,  lefl  their  anchors, 
made  sail,  and  fled.  The  Spaniards  fired, 
the  French  replied.  The  other  Spanish 
ships  had  imitated  the  movement  of  the 
San  Pelayo;  "  but,"  writes  the  chaplain, 
Mendoza,  **  these  devils  run  mad  are 
such  adroit  sailors,  and  manoeuvred  so 
well,  that  we  did  not  catch  one  of  them." 
Pursuers  and  pursued  ran  out  to  sea,  fir- 
ing useless  volleys  at  each  other. 

In  the  morning  Menendez  gave  over 
the  chase,  turned,  and,  with  the  San  Pe- 
layo alone,  ran  back  for  the  St.  John's. 
But  here  a  welcome  was  prepared  for 
him.  He  saw  bands  of  arm^  men  drawn 
up  on  tVe  beach,  and  the  smaller  vessek; 
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of  Ribaat's  sqaadron,  which  had  crossed 
the  bar  several  days  before,  anchored  be- 
hind it  to  oppose  his  landing.  He  wonld 
not  yenture  an  attack,  but,  steering  south- 
-ward,  skirted  the  coast  till  he  came  to  an 
inlet  which  he  named  St.  Augustine. 

Here  he  found  three  ofhis  ships,  al- 
ready debarking  their  troops,  guns,  and 
stores.  Two  officers,  Fatifio  and  Vicente, 
had  taken  possession  of  the  dwelling  of 
Seloj,  an  Indian  chief,  a  huge  bam-like 
structure,  strongly  framed  of  entire  trui^s 
of  trees,  and  thatched  with  palmetto- 
leayes.  Around  it  they  were  throwing 
up  intrenchments  of  fascines  and  sand. 
Gangs  of  negroes,  with  pick,  shovel,  and 
spade,  were  toiling  at  the  work.  Such 
was  the  birth  of  St.  Augustine,  the  old- 
est town  of  the  United  States,  and  such 
the  introduction  of  slave-labor  upon  their 
soil. 

On  the  eighth,  Menendez  took  formal 
possession  of  his  domain.  Cannon  were 
fired,  trumpets  sounded,  and  banners  dis- 
played, as,  at  the  head  of  his  officers  and 
nobles,  be  landed  in  state.  Mendoza, 
crucifix  in  hand,  came  to  meet  him, 
chanting,  **  Te  Deum  laudamus,**  while 
the  Adelantado  and  all  his  company, 
kneeling,  kissed  the  cross,  and  the  con- 
gregated Indians  gazed  in  silent  won- 
der. 

Meanwhile  the  tenants  of  Fort  Car- 
oline were  not  idle.  Two  or  three  sol- 
diers, strolling  along  the  beach  in  the 
afternoon,  had  first  seen  the  Spanish 
ships  and  hastily  summoned  Ribaut  He 
came  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  fol- 
lowed by  an  anxious  and  excited  crowd ; 
but,  as  they  strained  their  eyes  through 
the  darkness,  they  could  see  nothing  but 
the  flashes  of  the  distant  guns.  The  re- 
turning light  showed  them  at  length,  far 
out  at  sea,  the  Adelantado  in  hot  chase 
of  their  flying  comrades.  Pursuers  and 
pursued  were  soon  out  of  sight.  The 
drums  beat  to  arms.  Afler  many  hours 
of  suspense,  the  San  Pelayo  reappeared, 
hovering  about  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
then  bearing  away  towards  the  south. 
More  anxious  hours  ensued,  when  three 
other  sail  came  in  sight,  and  they  recog- 


nized three  of  their  own  returning  ships. 
Communication  was  opened,  a  boat's  crew 
landed,  and  they^  learned  fi^m  Captain 
Cosette,  that,  confiding  in  the  speed  of 
his  ship,  he  had  followed  the  Spaniards 
to  St.  Augustine,  reconnoitred  their  po- 
sition, and  seen  them  land  their  negroes 
and  intrench  themselves. 

In  his  chamber  at  Fort  Caroline,  Lau- 
donni^re  lay  sick  in  bed,  when  Ribaut 
entered,  and  with  him  La  Grange,  Ste. 
Marie,  Ottigny,  Yonville,  and  other  offi- 
cers*. At  the  bedside  of  the  displaced 
commandant  they  held  their  council  of 
war.  There  were  three  alternatives: 
first,  to  remain  where  they  were  and  for- 
tify ;  next,  to  push  overland  for  St.  Au- 
gustine, and  attack  the  invaders  in  their 
intrenchments;  and,  finally,  to  embark, 
and  assaU  them  by  sea.  The  first  plan 
would  leave  their  ships  a  prey  to  the 
Spaniards ;  and  so  too,  in  all  likelihood, 
would  the  second,  besides  the  uncertain- 
ties of  an  overland  march  through  an 
unknown  wilderness.  By  sea,  the  dis- 
tance was  short  and  the  route  explored. 
By  a  sudden  blow  they  could  capture  or 
destroy  the  Spanish  ships,  and  master 
the  troops  on  shore  before  their  reinforce- 
ments could  arrive,  and  before  they  had 
time  to  complete  their  defences. 

Such  were  the  views  of  Ribaut,  with 
which,  not  unnaturally,  Laudonni^re  finds 
fault,  and  Le  Moyne,  judging  by  results, 
echoes  the  censures  of  his  chief.  And 
yet  the  plan  seems  as  well-conceived  as 
it  was  bold,  lacking  nothing  but  success. 
The  Spaniards,  stricken  with  terror,  owed 
their  safety  to  the  elements,  or,  as  they 
affirm,  to  the  special  interposition  of  the 
Holy  Virgin.  Let  us  be  just  to  Jlenen- 
dez.  He  was  a  leader  fit  to  stand  with 
Cort^  and  Fizarro  ;*  but  he  was  matched 
with  a  man  as  cool,  skilful,  prompt,  and 
daring  as  himself.  The  traces  that  have 
come  down  to  us  indicate,  in  Ribaut,  one 
far  above  the  common  stamp  :  <'  a  distin- 
guished man,  of  many  high  qualities,"  as 
even  the  fault-finding  Le  Moyne  calls 
him,  devout  after  the  best  spirit  of  the 
Reform,  and  with*  human  heart  under 
his  steel  breastplate. 
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La  Grange  and  other  officers  took  part 
vith  Laudonni^re  and  opposed  the  plan 
of  an  attack  by  sea;  but  Ribaut's  convic- 
tion was  unshaken,  and  the  order  was 
given.  All  his  own  sddiers  fit  for  duty 
embarked  in  haste,  and  with  them  went 
La  Caille,  Arlac,  and,  as  it  seems,  Ot- 
tigny,  with  the  best  of  Laudonni^re's 
men.  Even  Le  Mojrne,  though  wounded 
in  the  fight  with  Outina's  warriors,  went 
on  boai*d  to  bear  his  part  in  the  fray,  and 
would  have  sailed  with  the  rest,  had  not 
Ottigny,  seeing  his  disabled  condition, 
ordered  him  back  to  the  fori. 

On  the  tenth,  the  ships,  crowded  with 
troops,  set  sail.  Ribaut  was  gone,  and 
with  him  the  pith  and  sinew  of  the  colo- 
ny. The  miserable  remnant  watched  his 
receding  sails  with  dreary  foreboding,  a 
foreboding  which  seemed  but  too  just, 
when,  on  the  next  day,  a  storm',  more 
violent  than  the  Indians  had  ever  known, 
howled  through  the  forest  and  lashed  the 
ocean  into  fury.  Most  forlorn  was  the 
plight  of  these  exiles,  left,  it  might  be, 
the  prey  of  a  band  of  ferocious  bigots 
more  terrible  than  the  fiercest  hordes  of 
the  wilderness.  And  when  night  closed 
on  the  stonny  river  and  the  gloomy  waste 
of  pines,  what  dreams  of  terror  may  not 
have  haunted  the  helpless  women  who 
croQched  under  the  hovels  of  Fort  Caro- 
line ! 

The  fort  was  in  a  ruinous  state,  the 
palisade  on  the  water  side  broken  down, 
and  three  breaches  in  the  rampart..  In 
the  driving  rain,  ui^d  by  the  sick  Lau- 
donni&re,  the  men,  bedrenched  and  dis- 
heartened, labored  as  they  might  to 
strengthen  their  defences.  Their  mus- 
ter-roll shows  but  a  beggarly  array. 
**  Now,"  says  Laudonni^re,  ''  let  them 
which  have  bene  bold  to  say  that  I  had 
men  ynough  left  me,  so  that  I  had  meanos 
to  defend  my  selfe,  give  eare  a  little  now 
vnto  mee,  and  if  they  have  eyes  in  their 
heads,  let  them  see  what  men  I  had." 
Of  Ribaut'8  followers  lefl  at  the  fort, 
only  nine  or  ten  had  weapon?,  while  only 
two  or  three  knew  how  to  use  them.  Four 
of  them  were  boys,  ^o  kept  Ribaut's 
dogs,  and  another  was  hb  cook.   Besides 


these,  he  had  left  a  brewer,  an  old  cross- 
bow-maker, two  shoemakers,  a  player  oa 
the  spinet,  four  valets,  a  carpenter  of 
threescore, —  Challenx,  no  doabt,  who 
has  leil  us  the  story  of  his  woes,  -—  and 
a  crowd  of  women,  children,  and  eighty- 
six  camp-follcJwers.  To  these  were  added 
the  remnant  of  Laudonni^re's  men,  of 
whom  seventeen  could  bear  arms,  the 
rest  being  sick  or  disabled  by  wounds 
received  in  the  fight  with  Outina. 

Laudonniere  divided  his  fwce,  such  as 
it  was,  into  two  watehes,  over  which  he 
placed  two  officers,  St.  Clerand  LaYigne, 
gave  them  lanterns  to  go  the  rounds,  and 
an  hour-glass  to  set  the  time ;  while  he 
himself,  giddy  with  weakness  and  fever, 
was  every  night  at  the  guard-room. 

It  was  the  night  of  the  nineteenth  of 
September;  floods  of  rain  bedrenched 
the  sentries  on  the  rampart,  and  as  day 
dawned  on  the  dripping  barracks  and 
deluged  parade,  the  storm  increased  in 
violence.  What  enemy  could  have  ven- 
tured forth  on  such  a  night  ?  La  Yigne, 
who  had  the  wateh,  took  pity  on  the  sen- 
tries and  on  himself,  dismissed  them,  and 
went  to  his  quarters.  He  little  knew 
what  mortal  energies,  urged  by  ambition, 
avarice,  bigotry,  desperation,  wiU  dare 
and  do. 

To  return  to  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Au- 
gustine. On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh, 
the  crew  of  one  of  their  smaller  vessels,  ly- 
ing outside  the  bar,  saw  through  the  twi- 
light of  early  dawn  two  of  Ribaut's  ships 
close  upon  them.  Not  a  breath  of  air 
was  stirring.  There  was  no  escape,  and 
the  Spaniards  fell  on  their  knees  in  sup- 
plication to  Our  Lady  of  Utrora,  explain* 
ing  to  her  that  the  heretics  were  upon 
them,  and  begging  her  to  send  them  a 
little  wind.  "  Forthwith,"  says  Mendo- 
za,  "  one  would  have  said  that  Our  Lady 
herself  came  down  upon  the  vessel."  A 
wind  spraug  up,  and  the  Spaniards  found 
refuge  behind  the  bar.  The  returning 
day  showed  to  their  astonished  eje»  aU 
the  ships  of  Ribant,  their  decks  black 
with  men,  hovering  off  the  entrance  of 
the  port;  but  Heaven  had  them  in  its 
charge,  and  again  they  experienced  its 
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protecting  care.  The  breeze  sent  by  Our 
Ladj  of  Utrera  rose  to  a  gale,  then  to  a 
iiirious  tempest ;  and  the  grateful  Adelan- 
tado  saw  through  rack  and  mist  the  ships 
of  his  enemy  tossed  wildly  among  the 
raging  waters  as  they  struggled  to  gain 
an  offing.  With  exultation  at  his  heart 
the  skilful  seaman  read  their  danger,  and 
saw  them  in  his  mind's  eye  dashed  to 
utter  wreck  among  the  sand-bars  and 
breakers  of  the  lee -shore. 

A  bold  thought  seized  him.  He  would 
march  overland  with  five  hundred  men 
and  attack  Fort  Caroline  while  its  de- 
fenders were  absent  First  he  ordered  a 
mass ;  then  he  called  a  council.  Doubt- 
less, it  was  in  that  great  Indian  lodge  of 
Seloy,  where  he  had  made  his  head-quar- 
ters; and  here,  in  this  dim  and  smoky 
concave^  nobles,  officers,  priests,  gathered 
at  his  summons.  There  were  fears  and 
doubts  and  murmurings,  but  Menendez 
was  desperate.  Not  the  mad  desperation 
that  strikes  wildly  and  at  random,  but 
the  still  red  heat  that  melts  and  bums 
and  seethes  with  a  steady,  unquench- 
able fierceness.  ^  Comrades,"  he  said, 
"  the  time  has  come  to  show  our  cour- 
age and  our  zeal.  This  is  God's  war, 
and  we  must  not  flinch.  It  is  a  war  with 
Lutherans,  and  we  must  wage  it  with 
blood  and  fire." 

But  his  hearers  would  not  respond. 
They  had  not  a  million  of  ducats  at 
stake,  and  were  nowise  ready  for  a  cast 
so  desperate.  A  clamor  of  remonstrance 
rose  fix>m  the  circle.  Many  voices,  that 
of  Mendoza  among  the  rest,  urged  wait- 
ing tiU  their  main  forces  should  arrive. 
The  excitement  spread  to  the  men  with- 
out, and  the  swarthy,  black  -  bearded 
crowd  broke  into  tumults  mounting  al- 
most to  mutiny,  while  an  officer  was 
heard  to  say  that  he  would  not  go  on 
such  a  hare-bruned  errand  to  be  butch- 
ered like  a  beast  But  nothing  could 
move  the  Adelantada  His  appeals  or 
*  his  threats  did^heir  work  at  last;  the 
confusion  was  quelled,  and  preparation 
was  made  for  the  march. 

Five  hundred  arquebusiers  and  pike- 
mon  were  drawn  up  before  the  camp. 


To  each  was  given  a  sack  of  bread  and 
a  flagon  of  wine.  Two  Indians  and  a 
renegade  Frenchman,  called  Francois 
Jean,  were  to  guide  them,  and  twenty 
Biscayan  axe-men  moved  to  the  fi*ont  to 
clear  the  way.  Through  floods  of  driving 
rain,  a  hoarse  voice  shouted  the  word  of 
command,  and  the  sullen  march  began. 

With  dire  misgiving,  Mendoza  watch- 
ed the  last  files  as  they  vanished  in  the 
tempestuous  forest  Two  days  of  sus- 
pense ensued,  when  a  messenger  came 
back  with  a  letter  from  the  Adelantado 
announcing  that  he  had  nearly  reached 
the  French  fort,  and  that  on  the  morrow, 
September  twentieth,  at  sunrise,  he  hop- 
ed to  assault  it.  *^  May  the  Divine  Mt^eB- 
ty  deign  to  protect  us,  for  He  knows  that 
we  have  need  of  it,"  writes  the  scared 
chaplain ;  *'  the  Adelantado's  great  zeal 
and  courage  make  us  hope  he  will  suo- 
ceed,  but  for  the  good  of  His  Majesty's 
service  he  ought  to  be  a  little  less  ardent 
in  pursuing  his  schemes." 

Meanwhile  the  five  hundred  had  push- 
ed their  march  through  forest  and  quag- 
mire, through  swollen  streams  and  in- 
undated savannas,  toiling  knee -deep 
through  mud,  rushes,  and  the  rank,  tan- 
gled grass,  —  hacking  their  way  through 
thickets  of  the  yucca  or  Spanish  bayonet, 
with  its  clumps  of  dagger-like  leaves,  or 
defiling  in  gloomy  procession  through  the 
drenched  forest,  to  the  moan,  roar,  and 
howl  of  the  storm-racked  pines.  As  they 
bent  before  the  tempest,  the  water  trick- 
Kng  from  the  rusty  headpiece  crept  clam- 
my and  cold  betwixt  the  armor  and  the 
skin ;  and  when  they  made  their  wretch- 
ed bivouac,  their  bed  was  the  spongy  soil, 
and  the  exhaustless  clouds^  their  tent 

The  night  of  Wednesday,  the  nine- 
teenth, found  their  vanguard  in  a  deep 
forest  of  pines,  less  than  a  mile  fi*om 
Fort  Caroline,  and  near  the  low  hills 
which  extended  in  its  rear,  and  formed- 
a  continuation  of  St.  John's  Bluff.  All 
around  was  one  great  morass.  In  pitchy 
darkness,  knee-deep  in  weeds  and  water, 
half  starved,  worn  with  toil  and  lack  of 
sleep,  drenched  to  the  skin,  their  provis- 
ion spoiled,  their  ammunition  wet,  their 
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spirit  chilled  out  of  them,  they  stoqd  in 
shivering  groups,  cursing  the  enterprise 
and  the  author  of  it  Menendez  heard 
an  ensign  say  aloud  to  his  comrades,  — 

"  This  Asturian  corito,  who  knows  no 
more  of  war  on  shore  than  an  ass,  has 

ruined  us  all.    By ^  if  my  advice  had 

been  followed,  he  would  have  had  his 
deserts  the  day  he  set  out  on  this  cursed 
journey  I " 

The  Adelantado  pretended  not  to  hear. 

Two  hours  before  dawn  he  called  his 
officers  about  him.  All  night,  he  said,  he 
had  been  praying  to  God  and  the  Virgin. 

"  Senores,  what  shall  we  resolve  on  ? 
Our  ammunition  and  provisions  are  gone. 
Our  case  is  desperate."  And  he  urged 
a  bold  rush  on  the  fort 

But  men  and  officers  alike  were  dis- 
heartened and  disgusted.  They  listened 
coldly  and  sullenly ;  many  were  for  re- 
turning at  every  risk;  none  were  in  a 
mood  for  fight.  Menendez  put  forth  all 
his  eloquence,  till  at  length  the  dashed 
spiritB  of  his  followers  were  so  far  rekin- 
dled that  they  consented  to  follow  him. 

All  fell  on  their  knees  in  the  marsh ; 
then,  rising,  they  formed  their  ranks  and 
began  to  advance,  guided  by  the  rene- 
gade Frenchman,  whose  hands,  to  make 
sure  of  him,  were  tied  behind  his  back. 
Groping  and  stumbling  in  the  dark  among 
trees,  roots,  and  underbrush,  buffeted  by 
wind  and  rain,  and  slashed  in  the  face  by 
the  recoiling  boughs  which  they  could 
not  see,  they  soon  lost  their  way,  fell  into 
confusion,  and  came  to  a  stand,  in  a  mood 
more  savagely  desponding  than  before. 
But  soon  a  glimmer  of  returning  day 
came  to  their  aid,  and  showed  them  the 
dusky  sky,  an^  the  dark  columns  of  the 
surrounding  pines.  Menendez  ordered 
the  men  forward  on  pain  of  death.  They 
obeyed,  and  presently,  emerging  from 
the  forest,  could  dimly  discern  the  ridge 
of  a  low  hill,  behind  which,  the  French- 
man told  them,  was  the  fort.  Menendez, 
with  a  few  officers  and  men,  cautiously 
mounted  to  the  top.  Beneath  lay  Fort 
Caroline,  three  gunshots  distant ;  but  the 
rain,  the  imperfect  light,  and  a  cluster 
of  intervening  houses  prevented  his  see* 


ing  clearly,  and  he  sent  two  officers  to 
reconnoitre.  Descending,  they  met  a 
solitar}'  Frenchman,  a  straggler  from  the 
fort  They  knocked  him  down  with  a 
sheathed  sword,  took  him  prisoner,  then 
stabbed  him  in  cold  blood.  This  done, 
and  their  observations  made,  they  re- 
turned to  the  top  of  the  hill,  behind 
which,  clut<;hing  their  weapons  in  fierce 
expectancy,  all  the  gang  stood  waiting. 

"  Santiago  ! "  cried  Menendez.  **  At 
them  !     God  is  with  us !  " 

And,  shouting  their  hoarse  war-cries, 
the  Spaniards  rushed  down  the  slope  like 
starved  wolves. 

Not  a  sentry  was  on  the  rampart  La 
Vigne,  the  officer  of  the  guard,  had  just 
gone  to  his  quarters,  but  a  trumpeter, 
who  chanced  to  remain,  saw,  through 
sheets  of  rain,  the  black  swarm  of  assail- 
ants sweeping  down  the  hill.  He  blew 
the  alarm,  and  at  his  shrill  sunmions  a 
few  half-naked  soldiers  ran  wildly  out  of 
the  barracks.  It  was  too  late.  Through 
the  breaches,  over  the  ramparts,  the 
Spaniards  came  pouring  in. 

"  Santiago !  Santiago !  Down  with 
the  Lutherans ! " 

Sick  men  leaped  from  their  beds. 
Women  and  children,  blind  with  fright, 
darted  shrieking  from  the  houses.  A 
fierce  gaunt  visage,  the  thrust  of  a  pike 
or  blow  of  a  rusty  halberd, — such  waa 
the  greeting  that  met  all  alike.  Laudon- 
nifere  snatched  his  sword  and  target,  and 
ran  towards  the  principal  breach,  calling 
to  his  soldiers.  A  rush  of  Spaniards  met 
him;  his  men  were  cut  down  around 
him ;  and  he,  with  a  soldier  named  Bar- 
tholomew, was  forced  back  into  the  court- 
yard of  his  house.  Here  a  tent  was  pitch- 
ed, and  as  the  pursuers  stumbled  among 
the  cords,  he  escaped  behind  Ottigny's 
house,  sprang  through  the  breach  in  the 
western  rampart,  and  fled  for  the  woods. 
Le  Moyne  had  been  one  of  the  guard. 
Scarcely  had  he  thrown  himself  into  a 
hammock  which  was  slung  in  his  room, 
when  a  savage  shout,  and  a  wild  uproar 
of  shrieks,  outcries,  and  the  clash  of  weap- 
ons, brought  him  to  his  feet  He  rushed 
past  two  Spaniards  in  the  door-way,  ran 
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behind  the  guard-house,  leaped  through 
an  embrasure  into  the  ditch,  and  escaped 
to  the  forest. 

Challeux,  the  carpenter,  was  going  be- 
times to  his  work,  a  chisel  in  his  hand. 
He  was  old,  but  pike  and  partisan  bran- 
dished at  his  back  gaye  wings  to  his 
flight.  In  the  ecstasy  of  his  terror,  he 
leaped  upward  at  the  top  of  the  palisade, 
and,  clutching  it,  threw  himself  over  with 
the  agility  of  a  boy.  He  ran  up  the  hill, 
no  one  pursuing,  and  as  he  neared  the 
edge  of  the  forest,  turned  and  looked 
back.  From  the  high  ground  where  he 
stood  he  could  see  the  butchery,  the  fury 
of  the  conquerors,  the  agonized  gestures 
of  the  victims.  He  turned  again  in  hor- 
ror, and  plunged  into  the  woods.  As  he 
tore  his  way  through  the  briers  and  thick- 
ets, he  met  several  fugitives,  escaped  like 
himself.  Others  presently  came  up,  hag- 
ganl  and  wild,  like  men  broke  loose  from 
the  jaws  of  fate.  They  gathered  and  con- 
sulted together.  One  of  them,  in  great 
repute  for  his  knowledge«of  the  Bible,  was 
for  returning  and  surrendering  to  the 
Spaniards.  "They  are  men,**  he  said; 
"  perhaps  when  their  fury  is  over  they 
will  spare  our  lives,  apd  even  if  they  kill 
us,  it  will  only  be  a  few  moments*  pain. 
Better  so  than  to  starve  here  in  the  woods 
or  be  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts." 

The  greater  part  of  the  naked  and  de- 
spairing company  assented,  but  Challeux 
was  of  a  different  mind.  The  old  Hugue- 
not quoted  Scripture,  and  called  up  the 
names  of  prophets  and  apostles  to  witness, 
that,  in  direst  extremity,  God  would  not 
abandon  those  who  rested  their  faith  in 
Him.  Six  of  the  fugitives,  however,  still 
held  to  their  desperate  purpose.  Issuing 
from  the  woods,  they  descended  towards 
the  fort,  and  as  with  beating  hearts  their 
comrades  watched  the  result,  a  troop  of 
Spaniards  rushed  forth,  hewed  them  down 
with  swords  and  halberds,  an^  dragged 
their  bodies  to  the  brink  of  the  river, 
where  the  victims  of  the  massacre  were 
already  flung  in  heaps. 

Le  Moy  ne,  with  a  soldier  named  Grand- 
chemin,  whom  he  had  met  in  his  flight, 
toiled  all  day  through  the  woods,  in  the 


hope  of  reaching  the  small  vessels  ancho]> 
ed  behind  the  bar.  Night  found  them  in 
a  morass.  No  vessels  could  be  seen,  and 
the  soldier,  in  despsur,  broke  into  angry 
upbraidings  against  his  companion,— say- 
ing that  he  would  go  back  and  give  him- 
self up.  Le  Moyne  at  first  opposed  him, 
then  yielded.  But  when  they  drew  near 
the  fort,  and  heard  the  howl  of  savage 
revelry  that  rose  from  within,  the  artist's 
heart  failed  him.  He  embraced  his  com- 
panion, and  the  soldier  advanced  alone. 
A  party  of  Spaniards  came  out  to  meet 
him.  He  kneeled,  and  begged  for  his 
life.  He  was  answered  by  a  death-blow ; 
and  the  horrified  Le  Moyne,  from  his 
hiding-place  in  the  thickets,  saw  his  limbs 
hacked  apart,  thrust  on  pikes,  and  borne 
off  in  triumph. 

Meanwhile,  Menendez,  mustering  his 
followers,  had  offered  thanks  to  God  for 
their  victory;  and  this  pious  butcher 
wept  with  emotion  as  he  recounted  the 
favors  which  Heaven  had  showered  upon 
their  enterprise.  His  admiring  historian ' 
gives  it  in  proof  of  his  humanity,  that,  af- 
ter the  rage  of  the  assault  was  spent,  he 
ordered  that  women,  infants,  and  boys 
under  fifteen  should  thenceforth  be  spar- 
ed. Of  these,  by  his  own  account,  there 
were  about  fifty.  Writing  in  October  to 
the  King,  he  says  that  they  cause  him 
great  anxiety,  since  he  fears  the  anger 
of  God,  should  he  now  put  them  to  death, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  in  dread 
lest  the  venom  of  their  heresy  should  in- 
fect his  men. 

A  hundred  and  forty-two  persons  were 
slain  in  and  around  the  fort,  and  their 
bodies  lay  heaped  together  on  the  shore. 
Nearly  opposite  was  anchored  a  small 
vessel,  called  the  Pearl,  commanded  by 
James  Ribaut,  son  of  the  Admiral.  The 
ferocious  soldiery,  maddened  with  victory 
and  drunk  with  blood,  crowded  to  the 
beach,  shouting  insults  to  those  on  board, 
mangling  the  corpses,  tearing  out  their 
eyes,  and  throwing  them  towards  the 
vessel  from  the  points  of  their  daggers. 
Thus  did  the  Most  Catholic  Philip  cham- 
pion the  cause  of  Heaven  in  the  New 
World. 
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It  was  currently  befiered  in  France, 
and,  though  no  eye-witness  attests  it, 
there  is  reason  to  think  it  true,  that  among 
those  murdered  at  Fort  Caroline  there 
were  some  who  died  a  death  of  peculiar 
ignominy*  Menendez,  it  is  affirmed, 
hanged  his  prisoners  on  trees,  and  placed 
over  them  the  inscription,  '*  I  do  this,  not 
as  to  Frenchmen,  but  as  to  Lutherans.'' 

The  Spaniards  gained  a  great  booty : 
armor,  clothing,  and  provision.  **  Never- 
theless," says  the  devout  Mendoza,  afler 
dosing  his  inventory  of  the  plunder,  *Hhe 
greatest  profit  of  this  victory  is  the  tri- 
umph which  our  Lord  has  granted  us, 
whereby  His  holy  gospel  will  be  introdu- 
ced into  this  country,  a  thing  so  needful 
for  saving  so  many  souls  from  perdition." 
Again,  he  writes  in  his  journal,—"  We 
owe  to  God  and  His  Mother,  more  than 
to  human  strength,  this  victory  over  the 
adversaries  of  the  holy  Catholic  religion." 

To  whatever  influence,  celestial  or 
other,  the  explcnt  may  best  be  ascribed, 
the  victors  were  not  yet  quite  content 
with  their  success.  Two  small  French 
vessels,  besides  that  of  James  Ribaut,  still 
lay  within  range  of  the  fort  When  the 
storm  had  a  little  abated,  the  cannon 
were  turned  on  them.  One  of  them  was 
sunk,  but  Ribaut,  with  the  others,  escap- 
ed down  the  river,  at  the  mouth  of  which 
several  light  craft,  including  that  bought 
from  the  English,  had  been  anchored 
since  the  arrival  of  his  father's  squad- 
ron. 

While  this  was  passing,  the  wretched 
fugitives  were  flying  from  the  scene  of 
massacre  through  a  tempest,  of  whose 
pertinacious  violence  all  tlie  narratives 
speak  with  wonder.  Exhausted,  starv- 
ed, half-clothed,  —  for  most  of  them  had 
escaped  in  their  shirts,  —  they  pushed 
their  toilsome  way  amid  the  ceaseless 
howl  of  the  elements.  A  few  sought 
refuge  in  Indian  villages ;  but  these,  it  is 
said,  were  afterwards  killed  by  the  Span- 
iards. The  greater  number  attempted  to 
reach  the  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  Of  the  latter  was  Le  Moyne,  who, 
despite  his  former  failure,  was  toiling 
through  the  maze  of  tangled  forests  when 


he  met  a  Belgian  soldier  with  the  wom- 
an described  as  Laudonni^re's  maid-ser- 
vant, the  latter  wounded  in  the  breast, 
and,  urging  their  flight  towards  the  ves- 
sels, they  fell  in  with  other  fugitives, 
among  them  Laudonni^  himself.  As 
they  struggled  through  the  salt-marsh, 
the  rank  sedge  cut  their  naked  limbs,  and 
the  tide  rose  to  their  waists.  Presently 
they  descried  others,  toiling  like  them- 
selves through  the  matted  vegetation,  and 
recognized  Challeux  and  his  companions, 
also  in  quest  of  the  vessels.  The  old 
man  still,  as  he  tells  us,  held  fast  to  his 
chisel,  which  had  done  good  service  in 
cutting  poles  to  aid  the  party  to  cross  the 
deep  creeks  that  channelled  the  morass. 
The  united  band,  twenty^six  in  all,  were 
relieved  at  length  by  the  sight  of  a  mov- 
ing sail.  It  was  the  vessel  of  Captain 
Mallard,  who,  informed  of  the  massacre, 
was  standing  along-shore  in  the  hope  of 
picking  up  some  of  the  fugitives.  He 
saw  their  signals,  and  sent  boats  to  their 
rescue ;  but  such  was  their  exhaustion, 
that,  had  not  the  sailors,  wading  to  their 
armpits  among  the  rushes,  borne  them 
out  on  their  shoulders,  few  could  have 
escaped.  Laudonni^re  was  so  feeble  that 
nothing  but  the  support  of  a  soldier,  who 
held  him  upright  in  his  arms,  had  saved 
him  from  drowning  in  the  marsh. 

Gaining  the  friendly  decks,  the  fugi- 
tives counselled  together.  One  and  all, 
they  sickened  for  the  sight  of  France. 

After  waiting  a  few  days,  and  saving  a 
few  more  stragglers  from  the  marsh,  they 
prepared  to  sail.  .Young  Ribaut,  though 
ignorant  of  his  father's  fate,  assented 
with  something  more  than  willingness; 
indeed,  his  behavior  throughout  had  been 
stamped  with  weakness  and  poltroonery. 
On  the  twenty-fifth  of  September,  they 
put  to  sea  in  two  vessels ;  and,  after  a 
voyage  whose  privations  were  fatal  to 
many  of  them,  they  arrived,  one  party 
at  Rochelle,  the  other  at  Swansea,  in 
Wales. 

In  suspense  and  fear,  hourly  looking  sea^ 
ward  fbr  the  dreaded  fleet  of  John  Ribaut, 
the  chaplain  Mendoza  and  his  brother 
priests  held  watch  and  ward  at  St.  Augus- 
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line,  in  the  Adelantado's  absence.  Besid^ 
the  celesdal  guardians  whom  they  ceas- 
ed not  to  invoke,  they  had  as  protectors 
fiarthdomew  Menendez,  the  Inrother  of 
the  Adelantado,  and  aboat  a  hundred 
soldierB.  Day  and  night,  the  latter  toil- 
ed to  throw  up  earthworks  and  strengthen 
thehr  position. 

A  week  elapsed,  when  they  saw  a  man 
running  towards  their  fort,  shouting  as  he 
ran. 

Mendoza  went  out  to  meet  him. 

"Victory!  Victory!"  gasped  the 
breathless  messenger.  **The  French 
fort  is  ours!"  And  he  flung  his  arms 
about  the  chaplain's  neck. 

"  To-day,"  writes  tj^e  latter  in  his  jour- 
nal, '*  Monday,  the  twenty -fourth,  came 
our  good  general  himself,  with  fifty  sol- 
diers, Tery  tired,  like  all  those  who  were 
with  him.  As  soon  as  tiiey  told  me  he 
was  coming,  I  ran  to  my  lodging,  took  a 
new  cassock,  the  best  I  had,  put  on  my 
surplice,  and  went  out  to  meet  him  with 
a  crucifix  in  my  hand;  whereupon  he, 
like  a  gentleman  and  a  good  Christian, 
kneeled  down  with  all  his  followers,  and 
gave  the  Lord  a  thousand  thanks  for  the 
great  favors  he  had  received  from  Him." 

In  solemn  procession,  four  priests  in 
fi^nt  chanting  the  Te  Deum,  the  victors 
entered  St.  Augustine  in  triumph. 

On  the  twenty-eighth,  when  the  weary 
Adelantado  was  taking  his  siesta  under 
the  sylvan  roof  of  Seloy,  a  troop  of  In- 
dians came  in  with  news  that  quickly 
roused  him  from  his  slumbers.  They  had' 
seen  a  French  vessel  wrecked  on  the 
coast  towards  the  south.  Those  who  es- 
caped fitMn  her  were  some  four  leagues 
off,  on  the  banks  of  a  river  or  arm  of  the 
sea,  which  they  could  not  cross. 

Menendez  instantly  sent  forty  or  fifty 
men  in  boats  to  reconnoitre.  Next,  he 
caUed  the  chaplain,  —  for  he  would  fain 
have  him  at  bis  elbow  to  countenance  the 
devilish  deeds  he  meditated, —  and  em- 
barked, with  him,  twelve  soldiers,  and  two 
Indian  guides,  in  another  boat  They 
rowed  along  the  channel  between  Ana- 
stasia  Island  and  the  main  shore;  then 
landed,  struck  across  the  country  on  foot, 


traversed  plains  and  marshes,  reached 
the  sea  towards  night,  and  searched  along- 
shore till  ten  o'clock  to  find  their  com- 
rades who  had  gone  before.  At  length, 
with  mutual  joy,  the  two  parties  met,  and 
bivouacked  together  on  the  sands.  Not 
far  distant  they  could  see  lights.  They 
were  the  camp-fires  of  the  shipwrecked 
French. 

And  now,  to  relate  the  fortunes  of 
these  unhappy  men.  To  do  so  with  pre- 
cision is  impossible,  for  henceforward  the 
French  narratives  are  no  longer  the  nar- 
ratives of  eye-witnesses. 

It  has  been  seen  how,  when  on  the  point 
of  assailing  the  Spaniards  of  -St.  Augus- 
tine, John  Ribaut  was  thwarted  by  a  gale 
which  the  former  hailed  as  a  divine  in- 
terposition. The  gale^  rose  to  a  tempest 
of  strange  fury.  Within  a  few  days,  all 
the  French  ships  were  cast  on  shore,  the 
greater  number  near  Cape  Canaveral. 
According  to  the  letter  of  Menendez, 
many  of  those  on  board  were  lost,  but 
others  affirm  that  all  escaped  but  the 
captain,  La  Grange,  an  officer  of  high 
merit,  who  was  washed  firom  a  floating 
mast  One  of  the  ships  was  wrecked  at 
a  point  farther  northward  than  the  rest, 
and  it  was  her  company  whose  camp- 
fires  were  seen  by  the  Spaniards  at  their 
bivouac  among  the  sands  of  Anastasia 
Island.  They  were  endeavoring  to  reach 
Fort  Caroline,  of  whose  fate  they  knew 
nothing,  while  Ribaut  with^  the  remain- 
der was  farther  southward,  struggling 
through  the  wilderness  towards  the  same 
goal.  What  befell  the  latter  will  appear 
hereafter.  Of  the  fate  of  the  former 
party  there  is  no  French  record.  What 
we  know  of  it  is  due  to  three  Spanish 
writers,  Mendoza,  Doctor  Solis  de  las 
Meras,  and  Menendez  himself.  SoHs  was 
a  priest,  and  brother-in-law  to  Menendez. 
Like  Mendoza,  he  minutely  describes 
what  he  saw,  and,  like  him,  was  a  red- 
hot  zealot,  lavishing  applause  on  the 
darkest  deeds  of  his  chief.  Before  me 
lie  the  long  despatches,  now  first  brought 
to  light  firom  the  archives  of  Seville,  which 
Menendez  sent  fh>m  Florida  to  the  King, 
a  cool  record  of  atrocities  never  sarpaflBed, 
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and  inscribed  on  the  back  with  the  royal 
indorsement,  —  "  Say  to  him  that  he  has 
done  well." 

When  the  Adelantado  saw  the  French 
fires  in  the  distance,  he  lay  close  in  his 
bivouac,  and  sent  two  soldiers  to  recon- 
noitre. At  two  in  the  morning  they  came 
back  and  reported  that  it  was  impossible 
to  get  at  the  enemy,  since  they  were  on 
the  farther  side  of  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
probably  Matanzas  Inlet.  Menendez, 
however,  gave  orders  to  march,  and  be- 
fore daybreak  reached  the  hither  bank, 
where  he  hid  his  men  in  a  bushy  hollow. 
Thence,  as  it  grew  light,  they  could  dis- 
cern the  enemy,  many  of  whom  were 
searching  along  the  sands  and  shallows 
for  shell -fish,  for  they  were  famishing. 
A  thought  struck  Menendez,  an  inspira- 
tion, says  Mendoza,  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
He  put  on  the  clothes  of  a  sailor,  enter- 
ed a  boat  which  had  been  brought  to  the 
spot,  and  rowed  towards  the  shipwreck- 
ed men,  the  better  to  learn  their  condi- 
tion. A  Frenchman  swam  out  to  meet 
him.  Menendez  demanded  what  men 
they  were. 

*^  Followers  of  Kibaut,"  answered  the 
swimmer,  "  Viceroy  of  the  King  of 
France." 

**  Are  you  Catholics  or  Lutherans  ?  ** 

"  All  Lutherans." 

A  brief  dialogue  ensued,  during  which 
the  Adelantado  declared  his  name  and 
character.  The  Frenchman  swam  back 
to  his  companions,  but  soon  returned, 
and  asked  safe  conduct  for  his  captain 
and  four  other  gentlemen  who  wished  to 
hold  conference  with  the  Spanish  gener- 
al. Menendez  gave  his  word  for  their 
safety,  and,  returning  to  the  shore,  sent 
his  boat  to  bring  them  over.  On  their 
landing,  he  met  them  very  courteously. 
His  followers  were  kept  at  a  distance,  so 
disposed  behind  hills  and  clumps  of  bush- 
es as  to  give  an  exaggerated  idea  of  their 
force,  —  a  precaution  the  more  needfiil 
as  they  were  only  about  sixty  in  num- 
ber, while  the  French,  says  Solis,  were 
above  two  hundred,  though  Menendez 
declares  that  they  did  not  exceed  a  hun- 
dred and  forty.    The  French  ofiicer  told 


him  the  story  of  their  shipwreck,  and 
begged  him  to  lend  them  a  boat  to  ud 
them  in  crossing  the  rivers  which  lay 
between  them  and  a  fort  of  their  King, 
whither  they  were  making  their  way. 

Then  came  again  the  ominous  ques- 
tion, — 

"  Are  you  Catholics  or  Lutherans  ?  " 

"  We  are  Lutherans." 

"  Gentlemen,"  pursued  Menendez, 
**  your  fort  is  taken,  and  all  in  it  put  to 
the  sword."  And  in  proof  of  his  decla- 
ration he  caused  articles  plundered  from 
Fort  Caix)line  to  be  shown  to  the  unhap- 
py petitioners.  He  then  left  them,  to 
breakfast  with  his  officers,  first  ordering 
food  to  be  placed  before  them.  His  re- 
past over,  he  returned  to  them. 

^^  Are  you  convinced  now,"  he  asked, 
"  that  what  I  have  told  you  is  true  ?  " 

The  French  captain  assented,  and  im- 
plored him  to  lend  them  ships  in  which 
to  return  home.  Menendez  answered, 
that  he  would  do  so  willingly,  if  they 
were  Catholics,  and  if  he  had  ships  to 
spare,  but  he  had  none.  The  suppli- 
cants then  expressed  the  hope,  that,  at 
least,  they  and  their  followers  would  be 
allowed  to  remain  with  the  Spaniards  till 
ships  could  be  sent  to  their  relief,  since 
there  was  peace  between  the  two  nations, 
whose  kings  were  Mends  §nd  brothers. 

'<  All  Catholics,"  retorted  the  Spaniard, 
*^  I  will  befiriend ;  but  as  you  are  of  the 
New  Sect,  I  hold  you  as  enemies,  and 
wage  deadly  war  against  you ;  and  this 
I  will  do  with  all  cruelty  [crueldad]  in 
this  country,  where  I  conmiand  as  Vice- 
roy and  Captain-Grencral  for  my  King.  I 
am  here  to  plant  the  holy  gospel,  that 
the  Indians  may  be  enlightened  and  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  holy  Catholic 
faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the 
Roman  Church  teaches  it.  If  you  will 
give  up  your  arms  and  banners,  and  place 
yourselves  at  my  mercy,  you  may  do  so, 
and  I  will  act  towards  you  as  God  shall 
give  me  grace.  Do  as  you  will,  for  oth- 
er than  this  you  can  have  neither  truce 
nor  friendship  with  me." 

Such  were  the  Adelantado's  words,  as 
reported  by  a  by-stander,  his  admiring 
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brother-in-law;  and  that  they  contain 
an  implied  assurance  of  mercy  has  been 
held,  not  only  by  Protestants,  but  by 
Catholics  and  Spaniards.  The  report 
of  Menendez  himself  is  more  brief  and 
sufficiently  equivocal :  — 

^*  I  answered,  that  they  could  give  up 
their  arms  and  place  themselves  under 
my  mercy,— that  I  should  do  with  them 
what  our  Lord  should  order;  and  from 
that  I  did  not  depart,  nor  would  I,  un- 
less God  our  Lord  should  otherwise  in- 
spire." 

One  of  the  Frenchmen  recrossed  to 
consult  with  his  companions.  In  two 
hours  he  returned,  and  offered  fifty  thou- 
sand ducats  to  secure  their  lives;  but 
Menendez,  says  his  brother-in-law,  would 
give  no  pledges.  On  the  other  hand,  ex- 
pressions* in  his  own  despatches  point  to 
the  inference  that  a  virtual  pledge  was 
given,  at  least  to  certain  individuals. 

The  starving  French  saw  no  resource 
but  to  yield  themselves  to  his  mercy. 
The  boat  was  again  sent  across  the  riv- 
er. It  returned,  laden  with  banners, 
arquebuses,  swords,  targets,  and  helmets. 
The  Adelantado  ordered  twenty  soldiers 
to  bring  over  the  prisoners  by  tens  at  a 
time.  He  then  took  the  French  officers 
aside  behind  a  ridge  of  sand,  two  gun- 
shots from  the  bank.  Here,  with  cour- 
tesy on  his  lips  and  murder  reeking  at 
his  heart,  he  said,  — 

**  Gentlemen,  I  have  but  few  men, 
and  you  are  so  many,  that,  if  you  were 
free,  it  would  be  easy  for  you  to  take 
your  satisfaction  on  us  for  the  people  we 
killed  when  we  took  your  fort.  There- 
fore it  is  necessary  that  you  should  go  to 
my  camp,  four  leagues  from  this  place, 
with  your  hands  tied." 

Accordingly,  as  each  party  landed, 
they  were  led  out  of  sight  behind  the 
sand-hiU,  and  their  hands  tied  at  their 
backs  with  the  match -cords  of  tho.  ar- 
quebuses,—  though  not  before  each  had 
been  supplied  with  food.  The  whole 
day  passed  before  all  were  brought  to- 
gether, bound  and  helpless,  under  the 
eye  of  the  inexorable  Adelantada  But 
&0W  Mendoza  interposed.     **  I  was  a 


priest,'*  he  says,  "and  had  the  bowels 
of  a  man."  He  asked,  that,  if  there  were 
Christians,  that  is  to  say  Catholics,  among 
the  prisoners,  they  should  be  set  apart. 
Twelve  Breton  sailors  professed  them- 
selves to  bo  such;  and  these,  together 
with  four  carpenters  and  calkers,  "of 
whom,*'  writes  Menendez,  "I  was  in 
great  need,"  were  put  on  board  the  boat 
and  sent  to  St  Augustine.  The  rest 
were  ordered  to  march  thither  by  land. 

The  Adelantado  walked  in  advance 
till  he  came  to  a  lonely  spot,  not  far 
distant,  deep  among  the  bush -covered 
hills.  Here  he  stopped,  and  with  his 
cane  drew  a  line  in  the  sand.  The  sun 
was  set  when  the  captive  Huguenots, 
with  their  escort,  reached  the  fatal  goal 
thus  marked  out.  And  now  let  the  cur^ 
tain  drop;  for  here,  in  the  name  of 
Heaven,  the  hounds  of  hell  were  turned 
loose,  and  the  savage  soldiery,  like  wolves 
in  a  sheepfold,  rioted  in  slaughter.  Of 
all  that  wretched  company,  not  one  was 
lefl  alive. 

"  I  had  their  hands  tied  behind  their 
backs,"  writes  the  chief  criminal,  "  and 
themselves  passed  under  the  knife.  It 
appeared  to  me,  that,  by  thus  chastising 
them,  God  our  Lord  and  your  Majesty 
were  served;  whereby  in  future  they 
will  leave  us  more  free  from  their  evil 
sect,  to  plant  the  gospel  in  these  parts." 

Again  Menendez  returned  triumphant 
to  St.  Augustine,  and  behind  him  march- 
ed his  band  of  butchers,  steeped  in  blood 
to  the  elbows,  but  still  unsated.  Great 
as  had  been  his  success,  he  still  had  cause 
for  anxiety.  There  was  ill  news  of  his 
fieet  Some  of  the  ships  were  lost,  others 
scattered,  or  lagging  tardily  on  their 
way.  Of  his  whole  force,  but  a  fraction 
had  reached  Florida,  and  of  this  a  large 
part  was  still  at  Fort  Caroline.  Ribaut 
could  not  be  far  off;  and  whatever  might 
be  the  condition  of  his  shipwrecked  com- 
pany, their  numbers  would  make  them 
formidable,  unless  taken  at  advantage. 
Urged  by  fear  and  fortified  by  fanati- 
cism, Menendez  had  well  begun  his  work 
of  slaughter ;  but  rest  for  him  there  was 
none ;  a  darker  deed  was  behind. 
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On  tbe  next  day,  Indians  came  with 
the  tidings  that  at  the  spot  where  the 
French  had  been  found  was  now  another 
party,  still  larger.  This  murder -loving 
race  looked  with  great  respect  on  Menen- 
dez  for  his  wholesale  butchery  of  the 
night  before,  —  an  exploit  rarely  equal- 
led in  their  own  annals  of  massacre.  On 
his  part,  he  doubted  not  that  Ribaut  was 
at  hand.  Marching  with  a  hundred  and 
6fty  men,  he  reached  the  inlet  at  mid- 
night, and  again,  like  a  savage,  ambush- 
ed himself  on  the  bank.  Day  broke,  and 
he  could  plainly  see  the  French  on  the 
farther  side.  They  had  made  a  raft, 
which  lay  in  the  water,  ready  for  cross- 
ing. Menendez  and  his  men  showed 
themselves,  when,  forthwith,  the  French 
displayed  their  banners,  sounded  drums 
and  trumpets,  and  set  their  sick  and 
starving  ranks  in  array  of  battle.  But 
the  Adelantado,  regardless  of  this  war^ 
like  show,  ordered  his  men  to  seat  them- 
selves at  break&st,  while  he  with  three 
officers  walked  unconcernedly  along  the 
shore.  His  coolness  had  its  effect  The 
French  blew  a  trumpet  of  parley,  and 
showed  a  white  flag.  The  Spaniards  re- 
plied. A  Frenchman  came  out  upon 
the  raft,  and,  shouting  across  the  water, 
asked  that  a  Spanish  envoy  should  be 
sent  over. 

'^You  have  a  raft,"  was  the  reply; 
«*oome  yourselves." 

An  Indian  canoe  lay  under  the  bank  on 
the  Spanish  side.  A  French  sailor  swam 
to  it,  paddled  back  unmolested,  and  pres- 
ently returned,  bringing  with  him  La 
CaiUe,  Ribaut's  sergeant-major.  He  tdid 
Menendez  that  the  French  were  three 
hundred  and  fifty  in  all,  on  their  way  to 
Fort  Caroline ;  and,  like  the  officers  of 
the  fbrmer  party,  begged  fbr  boats  to 
aid  them  in  crossing  the  river. 

"  My  brother,"  said  Menendez,  "  go 
and  tell  your  general,  that,  if  he  wishes 
to  speak  with  me,  he  may  come  witb  ifbur 
or  six  companions,  and  that  I  pledge  my 
word  he  shall  go  back  safe." 

La  Gaille  returned;  and  Ribaut,  with 
eight  gentlemep,  soon  came  over  in  the 
canoe.  Menendez  met  them  conrteouslyy 


caused  wine  and  preserved  fruits  to  be 
placed  before  them,— he  had  come  with 
well -stocked  larder  on  his  errand  of 
blood, — and  next  led  Ribaut  to  the  reek- 
ing Grolgotha,  where,  in  heaps  upon  the 
sands,  lay  the  corpses  of  his  slaughter- 
ed followers.  Ribaut  was  prepared  for 
the  spectacle;  La  Caille  had  already 
seen  it;  but  he  would  not  believe  that 
Fort  Caroline  was  taken  till  a  part  of  the 
plunder  was  shown  him.  Then,  master- 
ing his  despair,  he  turned  to  the  con- 
queror. 

*<  What  has  befallen  us,"  he  said,  **  may 
one  day  befall  yon."  And,  urging  that 
the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  were 
brothers  and  close  friends,  he  begged, 
in  the  name  of  that  friendship,  that  the 
Spaniard  would  aid  him  in  conveying  his 
followers  home.  Menendez  gave  him  Uie 
same  equivocal  answer  that  he  had  given 
the  fbrmer  party,  and  Ribaut  returned 
to  consult  with  his  officers.  After  three 
hours  of  absence,'  he  came  back  in  the 
canoe,  and  told  the  Adelantado  that  some 
of  his  people  were  ready  to  surrender  at 
discretion,  but  that  many  refused. 

^*  They  can  do  as  they  please,"  was 
the  reply. 

In  behalf  of  those  who  surrendered 
Ribaut  offered  a  ransom  of  a  hundred 
thousand  ducats. 

"  It  grieves  me  much,"  sud  Menendez, 
"  that  I  cannot  accept  it ;  for  I  have  great 
need  of  it." 

Ribaut  was  much  encouraged.  Menen- 
dez could  scarcely  forego  such  a  prize, 
and  he  thought,  sa3r8  the  Spanish  narra- 
tor, that  the  lives  of  his  followers  would 
now  be  safe.  He  asked  to  be  allowed 
the  night  for  deliberation,  and  at  sunset 
recrossed  the  river.  In  the  morning  he 
reappeared  among  the  Spaniards  and  re- 
ported that  two  hundred  of  his  men  had 
retreated  from  the  spot,  but  that  the  re- 
maining one  hundred  and  fifty  would 
surrender.  At  the  same  time  he  gave 
into  the  hands  of  Menendez  the  royal 
standard  and  other  flags,  with  his  sword, 
dagger,  helmet,  buckler,  and  his  official 
seal,  given  him  by  Coligny.  Menendez 
directed  an  officer  to  enter  the  boat  and 
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bring  over  the  French  by  tens.  He  next 
led  Kibaut  among  the  bushes  behind  the 
neighboring  sand-hill,  and  ordered  his 
bands  to  be  bound  fast.  Then  the  scales 
fell  from  the  prisoner's  ejes.  Face  to 
face  his  hideous  fate  rose  up  before  him. 
He  saw  his  followers  and  himself  entrap- 
ped, ^the  dupe  of  words  artfully  framed 
to  lure  them  to  their  ruin.  The  day 
wore  on ;  and,  as  band  after  band  of  pris- 
oners was  brought  over,  they  were  led 
behind  the  sand-hill,  out  of  sight  from 
the  farther  shore,  and  bound  like  their 
general  At  length  the  transit  was  com- 
plete. With  bloodshot  eyes  and  weap- 
ons bared,  the  fierce  Spaniards  closed 
around  their  victims. 

"  Are  you  Catholics  or  Lutherans  ? 
and  is  there  any  one  among  you  who  will 
go  to  confession  ?  " 
Ribaut  answered,  — 
«*  I  and  all  here  are  of  the  Reformed 
Faith." 

And  he  recited  the  Psalm,  **  Domine^ 
memento  mei,*' 

"  We  are  of  earth,"  he  continued, "  and 
to  earth  we  must  return ;  twenty  years 
niore  or  less  can  matter  little " ;  and, 
turning  to  the  Adelantado,  he  bade  him 
do  his  will. 

The  stony-hearted  bigot  gave  the  sig- 
nal; and  those  who  will  may  paint  to 
themselves  the  horrors  of  the  scene.     A  ' 
few,  however,  were  spared. 

"  I  saved,"  writes  Menendez,  "  the 
lives  of  two  young  gentlemen  of  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  as  well  as  of  three 
others,  the  fifer,  the  drummer,  and  the 
trumpeter;  and  I  caused  Jean  Ribaut 
with  all  the  rest  to  be  passed  under  the 
knife,  judging  this  to  be  expedient  for 
the  service  of  God  our  Lord,  and  of  your 
Majesty.  And  I  consider  it  great  good 
fortune  that  he  (Jean  Ribaut)  should  be 
dead,*  for  the  King  of  France  could  effect 
more  with  him  and  five  hundred  ducats 
than  with  other  men  and  five  thousand, 
and  he  would  do  more  in  one  year  than 
another  in  ten,  for  he  was  the  most  ex- 
perienced sailor  and  naval  commander 
ever  known,  and  of  great  skill  in  this 
passage  to  the  Lidies  and  the  coast  of 
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Florida.  He  was,  besides,  greatly  liked 
in  England,  in  which  kingdom  his  rep- 
utation is  such  that  he  was  appointed 
Captain-  General  of  all  the  British  fleet 
against  the  French  Catholics  in  the  war 
between  England  and  France  some  years 
ago." 

Such  is  the  sum  of  the  Spanish  ac- 
counts, —  the  self- damning  testimony  of 
the  author  and  abettors  of  the  crime. 
A  picture  of  lurid  and  awful  coloring; 
and  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  triith  was  more  hideous  stilL  Among 
those  spared  was  one  Christophe  le  Bre- 
ton, who  was  carried  to  Spain,  escaped 
to  France,  and  told  his  story  to  Challeux. 
Among  those  struck  down  in  the  carnage 
was  a  sailor  of  Dieppe,  stunned  and  left 
for  dead  under  a  heap  of  corpses.  In 
the  night  he  revived,  contrived  to  draw 
his  knife,  cut  the  cords  that  bound  his 
hands,  and  make  Bis  way  to  an  Indian 
village.  The  Indians,  though  not  with- 
out reluctance,  abandoned  him  to  the 
Spaniards.  The  latter  sold  him  as  a 
slave ;  but  on  his  way  in  fetters  to  Port- 
ugal, the  ship  was  taken  by  the  Hugue- 
nots, the  sailor  set  free,  and  his  story 
published  in  the  narrative  of  Le  Moyne. 
When  the  massacre  was  known  in  France, 
the  fiiends  and  relatives  of  the  victims 
sent  to  the  King,  Charles  IX.,  a  vehe- 
ment petition  for  redress ;  and  their  me- 
morial recounts  many  incidents  of  the 
tragedy.  From  these  three  sources  is  to 
be  drawn  the  French  version  of  the  sto- 
ry.   The  following  is  its  substance :  — 

Famished  and  desperate,  the  followers 
of  Ribaut  were  toiling  northward  to  seek 
refuge  at  Fort  Caroline,  when  they  found 
the  Spaniards  in  their  path.  Some  were 
filled  with  dismay ;  others,  in  their  mis- 
ery, almost  hailed  them  as  deliverers  La 
Caille,  the  sergeant-major,  crossed  the 
river.  Menendez  met  him  with  a  face 
of  fiiendship,  and  protested  that  he  would 
spare  the  lives  of  the  shipwrecked  men, 
sealing  the  promise  with  an  oath,  a  kiss, 
and  many  signs  <^  the  cross.  He  even 
gave  it  in  writing,  under  seal.  Still, 
there  were  many  among  the  French  who 
would  not  place  themselves  in  his  power. 
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Hie  most  credulous  croBBed  the  riTer  in 
a  boat  As  each  successive  party  land- 
ed, their  hands  were  bound  fast  at  their  * 
backs ;  and  thus,  except  a  few  who  were 
set  apart,  thejr  were  all  driyen  towards 
the  fort,  like  cattle  to  the  shambles,  with 
curses  and  scurrilous  abuse.  Then,  at 
sound  of  drums  and  trumpets,  the  Span- 
iards fell  upon  them,  striking  them  down 
with  swords,  pikes,  and  halberds.  -  Ribaut 
Tainly  called  on  the  Adelantado  to  re- 
member his  oath.  By  the  latter's  order, 
a  soldier  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  heart ; 
and  Ottigny,  who  stood  near,  met  a  sim- 
ilar fate.  Eibaut's  beard  was  cut  ofi*,  and 
portions  of  it  sent  in  a  letter  to  Philip  II. 
His  head  was  hewn  into  four  parts,  one 
of  which  was  displayed  on  the  point  of 
a  lance  at  each  comer  of  Fort  St.  Au- 
gustine. Great  fires  were  kindled,  and 
the  bodies  of  the  murdered  burned  to 
ashes. 

Such  is  the  sum  of  the  French  ac- 
counts. The  charge  of  breach  of  faith 
contained  in  them  was  believed  by  Cath- 
olics as  well  as  Protestants,  and  it  was  as 
a  defence  against  this  charge  that  the 
narrative  of  the  Adelantado's  brother- 
in-law  was  published.  That  Ribaut,  a 
man  whose  good  sense  and  bravery  were 
both  reputed  high,  should  have  submitted 
himself  and  his  men  to  Menendez  with- 
out positive  assurance  of  safety  is  scarce- 
ly credible ;  nor  is  it  lack  of  charity  to 
believe  that  a  miscreant  so  savage  in  heart 
and  so  perverted  in  conscience  would  act 
on  the  maxim,  current  among  the  bigots 
of  the  day,  that  faith  ought  not  to  be 
kept  with  heretics. 

It  was  night  when  the  Adelantado 
again  entered  St.  Augustine.  Some  there 
were  who  blamed  his  cruelty ;  but  many 
applauded.  **  Even  if  the  French  had 
been  Catholics,"  —  such  was  their  lan- 
guage,—  "he  would  have  done  right, 
for,  with  the  little  provision  we  have, 
they  would  all  have  starved;  besides, 
there  were  so  many  of  them  that  they 
would  have  cut  our  throats.** 

And  now  Menendez  again  addressed 
himself  to  the  despatch,  already  begun, 
in  which  he  recounts  to  the  King  his  la- 


bors and  his  triumphs,  a  deliberate  and 
business-like  document,  mingling  narra- 
tives of  butchery  with  recommendations 
for  promotions,  commissary  details,  and 
petitions  ibr  supplies ;  enlarging,  too,  on 
the  vast  schemes  of  encroachment  which 
his  successful  generalship  had  brought  to 
nought.  The  French,  he  says,  had  plan- 
ned a  military  and  naval  depot  at  Los 
Martires,  whence  they  would  make  a 
descent  upon  Havana,  and  another  at 
the  Bay  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  whence  they 
could  threaten  Vera  Cruz.  They  had 
long  been  encroaching  on  Spanish  rights 
at  Newfoundland,  fi;x>m  which  a  great  ann 
of  the  sea — the  St  Lawrence  —  would 
give  them  access  to  the  Moluccas  and  oth- 
er parts  of  the  East  Indies.  Moreover, 
he  adds  in  a  later  despatch,  by  this  pas- 
sage they  may  reach  the  mines  of  Zaca- 
tecas  and  St  Martin,  as  well  as  every 
part  of  the  South  Sea.  And,  as  already 
mentioned,  he  urges  immediate  occupa- 
tion of  Chesapeake  Bay,  which,  by  its 
supposed  water-communication  with  the 
St.  Lawrence,  would  enable  Spain  to 
vindicate  her  rights,  control  the  fisher- 
ies of  Newfoundland,  and  thwart  her 
rival  in  her  vast  designs  of  commercial 
and  territorial  aggrandizement.  Thus  did 
France  and  Spain  dispute  the  possession 
of  North  America  long  bcibre  England 
became  a  party  to  the  strife. 

Some  twenty  days  after  Menendez  re- 
turned to  St  Augustine,  the  Indians, 
enamored  of  carnage,  and  exulting  to 
see  their  invaders  mowed  down,  came  to 
tell  him  that  on  the  coast  southward, 
near  Cape  Canaveral,  a  great  number 
of  Frenchmen  were  intrenching  them- 
selves. They  were  those  of  Ribaut's 
party  who  had  refused  to  surrender.  Re- 
treating to  the  spot  where  their  ships  had 
been  cast  ashore,  they  were  endeavoring 
to  build  a  vessel  from  the  fragments  of 
the  wrecks. 

In  all  haste  Menendez  despatched  mes- 
sengers to  Fort  Caroline,  —  named  by 
him  San  Mateo,  —  ordering  a  reinforce- 
ment of  a  hundred  and  fifty  men.  In  a 
few  days  they  came.  He  added  some  of 
his  own  soldiers,  and,  with  a  united  force 
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of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  set  iR)rth,  as 
he  tells  us,  on  the  second  of  Noyember, 
pushing  southward  along  the  shore  with 
such  merciless  energy  that  some  of  his 
men  dropped  dead  with  wading  night 
and  day  through  the  loose  sands.  When, 
from  behind  their  frail  defences,  the 
French  saw  the  Spanish  pikes  and  par- 
tisans glittering  into  view,  they  fled  in 
a  panic,  and  took  refuge  among  the  hills. 
Menendez  sent  a  trumpet  to  summon 
them,  pledging  his  honor  for  their  safety. 
The  conmiander  and  several  others  told 
the  messenger  that  they  would  sooner 
be  eaten  by  the  savages  than  trust  them- 
selves to  Spaniards ;  and,  escapiri%,  they 
fled  to  the  Indian  towns.  The  rest  sur^ 
rendered ;  and  Menendez  kept  his  word. 
The  comparative  number  of  his  own  men 
made  his  prisoners  no  longer  dangerous. 
They  were  led  back  to  St.  Augustine, 
where,  as  the  Spanish  writer  affirms,  they 
were  well  treated.  Those  of  good  birth 
sat  at  the  Adelantado's  table,  eating  the 
bread  of  a  homicide  crimsoned  with  the 
slaughter  of  their  comrades.  The  priests 
essayed  their  pious  efibrts,  and,  under 
the  gloomy  menace  of  the  Inquisition, 
some  of  the  heretics  renounced  their  er- 
rors. The  fate  of  the  captives  may  be 
gathered  from  the  indorsement,  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  King,  on  the  back  of 
the  despatch  of  Menendez  of  December 
twelfth. 

*»  Say  to  him,"  writes  Philip  11.,  "  that, 
as  to  those  he  has  killed,  he  has  done 
well,  and  as  for  those  he  has  saved,  they 
shall  be  sent  to  the  galleys." 


Thus  did  Spain  make  good  her  claim 
.to  North  America,  and  crush  the  upas  of 
heresy  in  its  germ.  Within  her  bounds 
the  tidings  were  hailed  with  acclamation, 
while  in  France  a  cry  of  horror  and  ex- 
ecration rose  from  the  Huguenots,  and 
found  an  echo  even  among  the  Catholics. 
But  the  weak  and  ferocious  son  of  Cath- 
erine de  M^icis  gave  no  response.  The 
victims  were  Huguenots,  disturbers  of 
the  realm,  followers  of  Coligny,  the  roan 
above  aU  others  a  thorn  in  his  side.  True, 
the  enterprise  was  a  national  enterprise, 
undertaken  at  the  national  charge,  with 
royal  commission,  and  under  the  royal 
standard.  True,  it  had  been  assailed  in 
time  of  peace  by  a  power  professing  the 
closest  amity.  Yet  Huguenot  influence 
had  prompted  and  Huguenot  hands  exe- 
cuted it  That  influence  had  now  ebbed 
low;  Coligny's  power  had  waned;  and 
the  Spanish  party  was  ascendant  Charles 
IX.,  long  vacillating,  was  fast  subsiding 
into  the  deathly  embrace  of  Spain,  for 
wh(»n,  at  last,  on  the  bloody  eve  of  St 
Bartholomew,  he  was  destined  to  become 
the  assassin  of  his  own  best  subjects. 

In  vain  the  relatives  of  the  slain  peti- 
tioned him  for  redress ;  and  had  the  honor 
of  the  nataon  rested  in  the  keeping  of  her 
king,  the  blood  of  hundreds  of  murdered 
Frenchmen  would  have  cried  from  the 
ground  in  vain.  But  it  was  not  so  to  be. 
Injured  humanity  found  an  avenger,  and 
outraged  France  a  champion.  Her  chival- 
rous annals  may  be  searched  in  vain  for 
a  deed  of  piore  romantic  daring  than  the 
vengeance  of  Dominic  de  Grourgue. 
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WEARINESS- 

O  LITTLE  feet,  that  such  long  yean 
Must  wander  on  through  doubts  and  fears, 

Must  ache  and  bleed  beneath  your  load  I 
I,  nearer  to  the  way-side  inn 
Where  toil  shall  cease  and  rest  begin, 

Am  weary,  thinking  of  your  road. 

O  little  hands,  that,  weak  or  strong. 
Have  still  to  serve  or  rule  so  long, 

Have  still  so  long  to  give  or  ask ! 
I,  who  so  much  with  book  and  pen 
Have  toiled  among  my  fellow-xBen, 

Am  weary,  thinking  of  your  task. 

O  little  hearts,  that  throb  and  beat 
With  such  impatient,  feverish  heat. 

Such  limitless  and  strong  desires  I 
Mine,  that  so  long  has  glowed  and  burned. 
With  passions  into  ashes  turned. 

Now  covers  and  conceals  its  fires. 

O  little  souls,  as  pure  and  white 
And  crystalline  as  rays  of  light 

Direct  from  heaven,  their  source  divine  I 
Befracted  through  the  mist  of  years, 
How  red  my  setting  sun  appears. 

How  lurid  looks  this  soul  of  mine  I 


MRS-   LEWIS- 

A  STORY  IN  THRKE  PARTS. 

PART  in. 


j^  ness  to  everything  she  said.    Mr.  Lewis 
was  gone  to  Cuba,  she  told  us,  and  would 

When  we  returned  from  our  journey,  be  away  a  month  more,  but  **  Geoige  '* 

Lulu  was  among  the  first  to  greet  us,  and  was  with  her  continually,  and  the  days 

with  a  cordial  animation  quite  unlike  the  were  all  too  short  for  what  they  had  to  do. 

gentle,  dawdling  way  she  used  to  have.  She  seemed  to  have  attacked  all  the  arts 

Indeed,  I  was  struck  the  first  evening  and  sciences  simultaneously,  and  with  an 

with  a  new  impulse,  and  a  healthful  eagerness  very  amusing  to  see.    Geoige 

mental  current,  that  gave  glow  and  fresh-  had  begun  a  numismatic  collection  for 
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ber,  and  she  had  made  oat  an  historic  tar 
ble  from  the  coins,  writing  down  all  that 
was  most  important  under  each  king's 
reign.  George  had  bronght  home  some 
fine  specimens  of  stones,  and  had  interest- 
ed her  mach  in  mineralogy.  George  liked 
riding,  and  had  tanght  her  to  ride ;  and 
she  now  perpetually  made  her  appearance 
in  her  riding-habit  and  little  jockey-cap, 
wishing  she  could  do  something  for  me 
here  or  there.  George  moulded,  and 
taught  her  to  mould ;  and  she  was  dab- 
bling in  clay  and  plaster  of  Paris  all  the 
morning.  €reorge  painted  beautifully  in 
water -colors,  and  taught  her  to  sketch 
from  Nature,  which  she  often  did  now,  in 
their  rides,  when  the  days  were  pleasant 
enough.  George  not  only  thrummed  a 
Spanish  guitar,  but  liked  singing ;  so  mu- 
sic went  on  with  wonderful  force  and  im- 
provement. Nothing  that  George  liked 
better  than  botany,  metaphysics,  and  mi- 
crdogy.  And  now  Lulu  was  screaming  at 
dreadfal  dragons'  heads  on  a  pin's  point, 
or  delighted  with  diamond -beetles  and 
spiders'  eyes.  She  fairly  revelled  in  the 
new  worlds  that  were 'opened  to  her  eager 
eye  and  hungry  mind.  No  more  long, 
tiresome  mornings  now.  Every  hour  was 
occupied.  Intelligent  smiles  dimpled  her 
beautiful  mouth;  the  weary,  unoccupied, 
childish  look  vanished  fit>m  her  eyes ;  and 
her  talk  was  animated  and  animating. 
For  though  she  might  not  tell  much  that 
was  new,  she  told  it  in  a  new  way  and 
with  the  fresh  Ught  of  recent  experience. 
Thus  she  became  in  a  wonderfully  short 
time  a  quite  different  woman  from  the 
Lulu  of  the  early  winter. 

We  acknowledged  that  she  was  be- 
come an  agreeable  companion.  In  a  few 
weeks  of  home -education  her  soul  had 
expanded  to  a  tropical  and  rich  growth. 
Thb  we  were  talking  over  one  night, 
when  Lulu  had  been  with  us,  and  when 
George  had  come  for  her  and  extinguish- 
ed us  with  his  great  hearty  laugh  and 
abundant  health  and  activity,  as  the 
sun's  effalgence  does  a  house -candle. 

'<  I  don't  like  that  Remington,  either," 
said  the  minister,  after  we  were  left  in 
this  state  of  darkness. 


*<  But,  surely,  he  has  given  Lulu's  mind 
a  most  desirable  impulse  and  direction. 
How  glad  Mr.  Lewis  will  be  to  see  her 
so  happy,  so  animated,  and  so  sensible, 
when  he  comes  home ! " 

"  If  that  makes  him  happy,  he  could 
have  had  it  before,  I  suppose.  But  do 
you  notice  anything  unhealthy  in  this 
mental  cultivation,  —  anything  forced  in 
this  luxuriant  flowering  ?  Now  the  light 
of  heaven  expands  the  whole  nature,  I 
hold,  into  healthy  and  proportioned  beau- 
ty. If  anything  is  lacking  or  exuberant, 
the  influence  is  not  heavenly,  be  sure. 
What  do  you  think  of  this  statement  ?  " 

**  Very  sensible,  but  very  Hebrew  to 
me." 

"  I  never  thought  Lulu's  were  *  house- 
hold eyes,' — but  now  she  never  speaks 
of  husband  or  children,  of  house  or  home. 
Now  that  is  not  a  suitable  mental  condi- 
tion. Let  us  hope  that  this  intellectual 
effervescence  will  sabside,  and  leave  her 
some  thoughtfiilness  and  care  for  others, 
and  the  meditation  which  will  make  her 
accomplishments  something  to  enrich  and 
strengthen,  rather  than  excite  and  over- 
run her  mind." 

"Ah!  well,  it  is  only  a  few  weeks, 
not  more  than  six,  since  she  found  out 
she  had  a  soul.  No  wonder  she  feels  she 
has  been  such  a  laggard  in  the  race,  she 
must  keep  on  the  gallop  now  toAiake  up 
for  lost  time." 

"  But,  —  about  the  husband  and  chil- 
dren?" 

"  Oh,  they  will  come  in  in  due  time 
and  take  their  true  place.  She  is  a  young 
artist,  and  has  n't  got  her  perspectives  ar- 
ranged. Be  sure  they  will  be  in  the  fore- 
ground presently,"  said  I,  cheerfully. 

**  Let  us  hope  sa  For  a  wife,  mother, 
and  house-mistress  to  be  racing  after  so 
many  ologies,  and  ignoring  her  daily  du- 
ties, is  a  spectacle  of  doubtful  utility  to 
me." 

To  tell  the  truth,  this  want  of  domestic 
interest  had  often  struck  me  2iIso.  One 
day,  as  we  were  talking  about  my  chil- 
dren, Lulu  had  said  that  she  believed  her- 
self destitute  of  the  maternal  iustinct ;  for 
although  she  liked  to  see  the  children,  of 
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course,  yet  she  did  not  mias  them  when 
away  from  her.  And  after  the  death  of 
y6ang  Lewis,  which  happened  while  they 
were  at  Cnbar  and  which  distressed  my 
Johnnie  so  much  that  he  could  not  for  a 
long  time  bear  either  books  or  play,  for 
want  of  his  beloved  playmate,  his  moth- 
er, apparently,  did  not  lament  him  at  all. 

**  I  never  liked  to  have  him  with  me," 
she  said  to  me, — **  partly,  I  suppose,  bo- 
cause  he  reminded  me  of  Montalli,  and 
of  a  period  of  great  suffering  in  my  life. 
I  should  be  glad  never  to  think  of  him 
again.  But  William  seemed  to  love  and 
pity  him  always.  Gave  him  his  name, 
and  always  treated  him  like  an  only  and 
elder  son.  And  William  is  fond  of  the 
Httle  girls,  too.  I  don't  mean  that  I  am 
not  fond  of  them,  but  not  as  he  is.  He 
will  go  and  spend  a  week  at  a  time  play* 
ing  and  driving  with  them." 

Indeed,  she  very  often  reminded  me 
of  Undifae  in  her  soulless  days. 

As  she  scarcely  went  into  society,  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  Mr.  Lewis,  Lulu  had 
f'me  for  all  this  multifarious  culture  that 
have  been  describing,  and  she  was  grad- 
ually coming  also  to  reason  and  reflect  on 
what  she  read  and  heard,  though  her  ap- 
petite for  knowledge  continued  with  the 
same  keenness.  Her  artistic  eye,  which 
naturally  grouped  and  arranged  with 
taste  whatever  was  about  her,  stood  her 
in  good  stead  of  experience ;  and  with  a 
very  little  instruction,  she  was  able  to  do 
wonders  in  both  a  plastic  and  pictorial 
way.      • 

One  day  she  showed  me  a  fine  draw- 
ing of  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles,  with  some 
verses  written  beneath.  The  lines  seem- 
ed to  me  full  of  vigor  and  harmony.  They 
implied  and  breathed,  too,  such  an  inti- 
macy with  classical  (bought,  that  I  was 
astonished  when,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry, 
she  told  me  she  wrote  them  herself. 

"  How  delighted  Mr.  Lewis  wiU  be  with 
this ! "  I  exchumed,  looking  at  the  beau- 
tifully finished  drawing ;  "  to  think  how 
you  have  improved.  Lulu  1  ** 

**  You  think  so?  "  she  answered,  with 
glistening  eyes.  "  I,  too,  feel  that  I  have^ 
and  am  so  hi4ppy  P' 


'*  I  am  sure  Mr.  Lewis  wt&  be  so,  too," 
I  continued,  perristently. 

She  answered  in  a  sharp  tone,  drop- 
ping her  eyes,  and,  as  it  were,  all  the 
joy  out  of  them,  — 

**  Surely,  I  have  told  you  often  enough 
that  Mr.  Lewis  hates  literary  women )  I 
am  not  goose  enough  to  expect  him  to 
sympathize  with  any  intellectual  pursuits 
of  mine.  Na  Fatima  in  the  harem,  or 
Nourmahal  thrumming  her  lute  under  a 
palm-tree,  is  his  heUe^idiale  ;  failing  that, 
a  housekeeper  and  drudge." 

I  cannot  describe  the  scorn  with  which 
she  Mud  this.  She  changed  the  subject, 
however,  at  once,  instead  of  pursuing  it 
as  she  would  formerly  have  done,  and 
soon  after  left  me  f(»r  a  drive  over  Milton 
Hills  with  George,  with  a  hammer  and 
sketch-book  in  the  chaise. 

Mr.  Lewis's  business  in  Cuba  was  pro- 
longed into  May.  He  had  estates  there, 
and  desired  to  dispose  of  them,  Lulu  said, 
so  that  they  mi^t  for  the  future  live  en- 
tirely at  the  North,  which  they  both  liked 
better. 

I  could  not  help  Seeing  that  her  affec- 
tions drifted  &rther  and  farther  every 
week  from  their  law^  haven,  and  I  wish- 
ed Mr.  Lewis  safe  back  again  and  over- 
looking his  Northern  estates.  I  guessed 
how,  through  her  pride  of  awakened  in- 
tellect. Lulu's  gratitude  had  wrought  a 
deep  interest  in  her  cousin.  He  had  res- 
cued her  from  the  idleness  and  inanify 
of  her  daily  life,  pointed  out  to  her  the 
broad  fields  of  literary  enjojrment  and 
excellence,  and  inevitably  associated  his 
own  image  with  all  the  new  and  varied 
occupations  with  which  her  now  busy  days 
were  filled.  The  poetry  she  read  he 
brought  to  her ;  the  songs  she  sang  were 
of  his  selection*  His  mind  and  taste, 
his  observationB  and  reflections,  were  all 
written  over  every  page  she  read,  over 
every  hour  of  her  life.  She  had  been 
on  a  desert  island  in  her  intellectual  lone- 
liness. She  could  hardly  help  loving  the 
hand  that  had  guided  her  to  the  palm- 
tree  and  the  fountain,  especially  when 
she  glanced  back  at  the  bug  sandy  reach 
of  her  life. 
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Katnraily  enough,  I  watched  and  dis- 
tnttted  Mr.  RemiDgton,  who  was  a  man 
of  the  world,  and  knew  yery  well  what 
he  was  aboat  Of  all  things,  he  dearly 
loved  to  be  excited,  occupied,  and  amus- 
ed. Of  comiBe,  I  was  not  distorbed  about 
Ids  heart,  nor  seriously  supposed  he  would 
get  into  any  entanglement  of  the  affec- 
tions and  the  duties  of  life,  but  I  thought 
he  might  do  a  gi^at  deal  of  harm  f<H'  all 
that. 

At  last,  in  the  middle  of  May,  Mr. 
Lewis  returned,  having  failed  in  his  de- 
sired arrangement  for  a  permanent  resi- 
dence in  New  England.  The  first  even- 
ing I  saw  them  together  without  company, 
I  perceived  that  he  was  struck  with  the 
new  life  in  Lulu's  manner  and  conversa- 
tion. He  ^ratched  and  listened  to  her 
with  an  astonishment  which  he  cotild 
not  conceal. 

I  never  saw  anythii^  like  jealousy  in 
Mr.  Lewis's  manner,  either  at  this  time, 
or  before.  He  was  always  tender  and 
dignified,  when  speaking  to  or  of  her.  If 
he  felt  any  uneasiness  now,  he  did  not 
betray  it.  In  looking  back,  I  am  sure 
of  this.  Afterwards,  in  company,  where 
he  might  be  supposed  to  be  proud  of  his 
wife,  he  often  looked  at  her  with  the 
same  astonishment,  and  sometimes  with 
unaffected  admiration.  He  could  not 
help  seeing  the  great  change  in  her,  -^ 
that  the  days  were  taken  up  with  ra- 
tional and  elegant  pursuits,  and  that  the 
hours  were  vocal  with  poetry  and  taste. 
The  illuminating  mind  had  brought  her 
toti)^  beauty  into  a  brighter  and  more 
gorgeous  glow,  and  her  movements  were 
foil  of  graeeiul  meaning.  Everything 
was  touched  and  inspired  but  the  heart 
I  don't  know  that  he  felt  this,  or  that  he 
missed  anything.  She  had  the  same  easy 
self-possession  in  his  presence  which  she 
had  always  had, — the  same  pet  names 
of  endearment  It  was  always  "  Willie, 
dear,"  or  "  Yes,  my  love,"  which  makes 
the  usual  matrimonial  vocabulary,  and 
whichWtoes  not  reward  study.  But  he 
always  looked  at  her  with  a  calm  delight, 
perfectly  satisfied  with  all  she  said  and 
did,  and  with  a  Southern  indolence  of 


mind  and  body,  that  precluded  ^Fbrt  I 
think  he  never  once  lost  entire  confidence 
in  her,  or  was  jealous  of  the  hand  that 
had  unlocked  such  mental  treasures  £ar 
her. 

Meanwhile  her  eager  lip  quaffed  the 
bright  cup  so  cautiously  presented,  and 
drained  it  with  ever  new  delight  If  it 
was  mingled  with  delicate  flattery,  it  on- 
ly sparkled  more  merrily ;  and  if  there 
were  poison  there,  I  am  sure  she  never 
guessed  it,  even  when  it  burnt  in  her 
cheek  or  thrilled  in  her  dancing  veins. 

XII. 

The  Lewises,  with  Mr.  Remington 
and  a  laige  party  of  pleasure -seekers, 
went  about  this  time  on  a  tour  to  Quebec 
and  the  Falls  of  Montmorency.  Theyde- 
cided  to  shut  their  house  in  Boston,  and 
Lulu  asked  me  if  I  would  employ  and 
look  after  a  protdgde  of  hers,  in  whom  she 
took  some  interest.  The  woman  was  a 
tolerable  seamstress,  she  said,  and  would  « 
come  to  me  the  next  day.  She  kne^||^ 
nothing  about  her  except  that  she  was 
poor  and  could  sew. 

When  the  woman  came  in,  I  was  puz- 
zled to  think  where  I  could  have  seen 
her,  which  I  was  sure  I  had  done  some- 
where, though  i  could  not  recall  the  where 
or  when.  In  answer  to  my  particular  in- 
quiries, as  she  could  give  me  no  referen- 
ces, she  told  me  her  husband  was  living, 
but  was  sick  and  could  do  nothing  for  his 
family, — in  fact,  that  she  and  three  chil-* 
dren  were  kept  alive  by  her  efforts  of 
various  sorts.  These  were,  sewing  when 
she  could  get  it,  washing  and  scrubbing 
when  she  could  not  She  was  very  poor- 
ly dressed,  but  had  a  Yankee,  go-idiead 
expression,  as  if  she  would  get  a  living 
on  the  top  of  a  bare  rock. 

Still  puzzling  over  the  likeness  in  her 
face  to  somebody  I  had  known,  I  contin- 
ued to  ask  questions  and  to  observe  face, 
manner,  |md  voice,  in  hope  to  catch  the 
clue  of  which  I  was  in  search.  When 
she  admitted  that  her  husband's  intem- 
perance had  lost  him  his  place  and  for* 
bade  his  getting  another,  and  said  his 
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name  was  Jim  Ruggles,  "  a  light  broke 
in  upon  my  brain."  I  remembered  my 
▼ision  of  the  fresh  young  girl  who  had 
sprung  out  on  our  path  like  a  morning- 
glory,  on  our  way  to  New  York  seven 
years  before.  The  poor  morning -glory 
was  sadly  trodden  in  the  dust.  It  had 
n't  done  **no  good/'  as  the  driver  had 
remarked,  to  forewarn  her  of  the  conse- 
quences of  marrying  a  sponge.  She  had 
accepted  her  lot,  and,  strangely  enough, 
was  quite  happy  in  it  There  could  be 
no  mistake  in  the  cheerful  expression  of 
her  worn  face.  Whatever  Jim  might  be 
to  other  people,  she  said,  he  was  always 
good  to  her  and  the  children;  and  she 
pitied  him,  loved  him,  and  took  care  of 
him.  It  was  n't  at  all  in  the  fashion  the 
Temperance  Society  would  have  liked ; 
for  when  1  first  went  to  the  house,  I 
found  her  pouring  out  a  glass  of  strong 
waters  for  him,  and  handing  it  to  his  pale 
and  trembling  lips  herself.  As  soon  as  I 
was  seated,  she  locked  bottle  and  glass 
^  carefully.  Before  I  left  her,  she  had  giv- 
^n  him  stimulants  of  various  sorts  from 
^he  same  source,  which  he  received  with 
grateful  smiles,  and  then  went  on  cough- 
ing as  before. 

**  It 's  no  dme  now  for  him  to  be  form- 
ing new  habits,"  said  she,  in  answer  to 
my  open-eyed  surprise ;  **  and  it  's  Joest 
he  should  have  all  the  comfort  and  ease 
he  can  get.  As  long  as  I  can  get  it  for 
him,  he  shall  have  it." 

She  spoke  very  quietly,  but  very  much 
as  if  the  same  will  of  her  own  which  had 
led  her  to  marry  Jim  Buggies,  when  a 
gay,  dianpated  fellow,  kept  her  deter- 
mined to  give  him  what  he  wanted,  even 
to  the  doubtful  extreme  I  saw.  So  she 
struggled  bravely  on  during  the  next  four 
weeks  of  Jim's  existence,  keeping  herself 
and  her  three  children  on  hasty  pudding, 
and  buying  for  Jim's  consumptively  crav- 
ing appetite  rich  mince -pies  and  plate- 
fuls  of  good  rich  food  firom  an  eating- 
house  hard  by.  At  the  end  of  the  four 
weeks  he  died  most  peacefully  and  sud- 
denly, having  not  five  minutes  before 
swallowed  a  glass  of  ^n  sling,  prepared 
by  the  loving  hand  of  his  wife,  and  say- 


ing to  her,  with  a  firm,  dear  voice,  and 
a  grateful  smile,  **  Good  Amy  1  always 
good  1"  So  the  weak  man's  soul  passed 
away.  And  as  Amy  told  me  about  it, 
with  sorrowfiil  sobs,  I  was  not  ready  to 
say  or  think  she  had  done  wrong,  althoo^ 
both  her  conduct  and  my  opinion  were 
entirely  uncanonical. 

Before  Mrs.  Lewis  returned.  Amy  was 
one  day  at  my  room  and  asked  me  when 
I  expected  her  back. 

«<I8  Mr.  Lewis  with  her,  M^'am?" 
said  she,  hesitatingly. 

**  Of  course ;  at  least,  I  suppose  so. 
Why,  what  makes  you  ask?"  said  I, 
with  surprise  at  her  downcast  eyes  and 
flushed  face. 

**  I  heard  he  had  gone  away.  And 
that — that  Mr.  Remington  was  there  with 
her.  But  you  know  about  it,  most  like- 
ly." 

"  No,  I  know  nothing  about  it,  Amy." 

"  It  was  their  old  cook  told  me,  Mra. 
Butler.  And  she  siud, — oh  I  all  sorts  of 
things,  that  I  am  sure  could  n't  be  true, 
for  Mrs.  Lewis  is  such  a  kind,  beautiful 
woman !  I  could  n't  believe  a  word  she 
said!" 

In  my  quality  of  minister's  wife,  and 
with  a  general  distrust  of  cooks'  opinions, 
I  told  Amy  that  there  was  always  scandal 
enough,  and  it  was  a  waste  of  time  to  lis- 
ten to  it.  But  after  she  left  me,  I  confess 
to  a  whole  hour  wasted  in  speculations 
and  anxious  reflections  on  Amy's  com- 
munication, and  also  to  having  taken 
the  Dominie  away  firom  his  sennon  for 
a  like  space  of  time  to  consider  the  mut- 
ter fiiUy. 

I  was  relieved  when  the  whole  party 
came  back,  and  when  the  blooming,  hap- 
py face  of  Lulu  showed  that  she,  at  least, 
had  neither  thought  nor  done  anything 
very  bad. 

The  summer  was  becoming  warm  and 
oppressive  in  Boston,  and  we  prepared  to 
take  the  children  and  go  to  Weston  for  a 
few  weeks.  While  we  should  be  among 
the  mountains,  the  Lewises  proposed  a 
voyage  to  Scotland,  and  we  hoped  that 
sometime  in  the  early  autumn  we  should 
all  be  together  once  more. 
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The  eyening  before  our  departure  Mr. 
Remington  and  Lulu  spent  with  us,  Mr. 
Lewis  coming  in  at  a  later  hour.  I  re- 
member vividly  the  conversation  during 
the  whole  of  that  last  evening  we  ever 
passed  together. 

XIH* 

While  Mrs.  Lewis  and  I  were  chat- 
ting in  one  comer  on  interests  specially 
feminine,  the  Dominie  had  got  Mr.  Beiai- 
ington  into  a  metaphysical  discussion  of 
some  l^gth.  From  time  to  time  we 
heard,  **  Pascal's'idea  seems  to  be,"  and 
then,  *'  The  notion  of  Descartes  and  all 
that  school  of  thinkers  " ;  and  feeling  that 
they  were  plunging  quite  beyond  our 
depth,  we  continued  babbling  of  dry 
goods,  and  what  was  becoming,  till  Mr. 
Remington  leaned  back  laughing  to  us, 
and  said,  — 

**  What  do  you  think,  ladies  ?  or  are 
yon  of  the  opinion  of  somebody  who  said 
of  metaphysics,  *  Whoever  troubles  him- 
self to  skin  a  flint  should  have  the  skin 
for  his  pains '  ?  " 

"  But  that  is  a  most  unfair  comparison ! " 
said  the  minister,  eagerly,  **and  what 
I  will  by  no  means  allow.  By  so  much 
more  as  the  mind  is  better  than  the  body, 
nay,  because  the  mind  is  all  that  is  worth 
anything  about  a  man,  metaphysics  is  the 
noblest  science,  and  most  worthy  " 

*'  I  give  in  1  I  am  down  1 "  said  Rem- 
ington. 

'*  But  what  are  you  disputing  about  ?  " 
saidL 

**  Oh,  only  Lifinity ! "  said  Reming- 
ton. **  But  then  you  know  metaphysics 
does  not  hesitate  at  anything.  1  say,  it 
is  impossible  for  the%iind  to  go  back  to 
a  first  cause,  and  if  the  mind  of  a  man 
cannot  conceive  an  idea,  why  of  course 
that  idea  can  never  be  true  to  him.  I 
can  think  of  no  cause  that  may  not  be 
an  effect." 

**  Nor  of  infinite  space,  nor  of  infinite 
time  ?  "  said  the  minister. 

«*  No,  —  of  nothing  that  cannot  be  di- 
vided, and  nothing  that  cannot  be  ex- 
tended." 
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"  Very  good.  Perhaps  yon  can't.  I 
suppose  we  cannot  comprehend  infinity, 
because  we  are  essentially  finite  ourselves. 
But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  we  can- 
not apprehend  and  believe  in  attributes 
which  we  are  unable  to  comprehend.  We 
can  certainly  do  that" 

*'  Na  After  you  reach  your  limit  of 
comprehension,  you  may  say,  all  beyond 
that  is  infinite, — but  you  only  push  the 
object  of  your  thougbt  out  of  view.  Af- 
ter you  have  reiterated  the  years  till  you 
are  dred,  you  say,  beyond  that  is  infinite. 
You  only  mean  that  you  are  tired  of 
computing  and  adding." 

**  Then  you  cannot  believe  in  an  In- 
finite Creator  ?  "  said  the  minister. 

*^  I  can  believe  in  nothing  that  is  not 
founded  on  reascm.  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  believe  in  an  Infinite  Creator, 
only  it  is  entirely  impossible,  you  see,  for 
the  mind  to  conceive  of  a  being  who  is 
not  himself  created." 

"  Yet  you  can  believe  in  a  world  that 
is  not  created  ?  "  said  the  minister.   *'  Yon 
can  believe  that  a  world  full  of  adapta^ 
tions,  full  of  signs  of  intelligence  and  d^^ 
sign,  could  be  uncreated.    How  do  you 
make  that  out  ?  "        ^ 

**  There  remains  no  greater  difiicuity  to 
me,"  said  Remington,  **  in  believing  in  an 
uncreated  world  than  you  have  in  believ- 
ing in  an  uncreated  €rod.  Why  is  it  stran- 
ger that  Chaos  should  produce  harmony 
than  that  Nothing  should  produce  Grod  ?  " 

He  looked  at  us,  smiling  as  he  said  this, 
which  he  evidently  considered  unanswer- 
able. 

''  You  are  quite  right,"  said  my  hus- 
baitd,  gravely.  "It  is  impossible  that 
nothing  should  produce  Grod,  and  there- 
fore I  say  Grod  is  etemaL  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  something  should  produce 
the  world,  and  therefore  I  believe  the 
world  is  not  eternal.  That  point  is  the 
one  on  which  the  whole  argument  hangs 
in  my  mind." 

"  It  does  not  become  me  to  dispute  a 
clergjrman,"  said  Mr.  Remington,  smiling 
affectedly,  as  if  only  courtesy  prevented 
his  coming  in  with  an  entirely  demolishr 
ing  argument 
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To  my  great  surprise  Luhi  instantly 
.  answered,  and  with  an  intelligence  that 
showed  she  had  followed  the  argmnent 
entirely,  — 

"  I  am  certain,  George,  that  Mr.  Prince 
has  altogether  the  best  of  it.  Yours  is 
merely  a  technical  difficulty,  —  merely 
words.  You  can  conceive  a  thousand 
things  which  you  can  never  fully  com- 
prehend. And  this,  too,  is  a  proof  of  the 
Infinite  Father  in  our  Tery  reasoning, 
—that,  if  we  could  comprehend  Him,  we 
should  be  ourselves  infinite.  As  it  is,  we 
can  believe  and  adore,— and,  more  than 
that,  rejoice  that  we  cannot  in  this  finite 
life  of  ours  do  more." 

"  If  we  believed  we  could  comprehend 
Him,"  said  I,  **  we  should  soon  begin  to 
meddle  with  Grod's  administration  of  af- 
fairs." 

*^  Yes,— and  in  fatalism  I  have  always 
thought  there  was  a  profound  reverence," 
said  Lulu. 

**  Oh,  are  you  going  into  theological 
mysteries,  too  ?  "  said  Kemington,  with  a 
^ugh  in  which  none  of  us  joined ;  "  what 
care  you.  Lulu,  for  the  quiddities  of  Ab- 
solute Ulimitation  and  Infinite  Illimita- 
tion  ?  Afler  all,  j^hat  matters  it  wheth- 
er one  believes  in  a  God,  who  you  allow 
to  be  the  personation  of  all  excellence, 
if  only  one  endeavors  to  act  up  to  the 
highest  conceivable  standard  of  perfec- 
tion,— I  mean  of  human  perfection, — 
leaving,  of  course,  a  liberal  margin  for 
human  fi*ailties  and  defects  ?  One  would 
n't  like  to  leave  out  mercy,  you  know." 

Whatever  might  be  the  real  sentiments 
of  the  man,  there  was  an  air  of  levity  in 
his  mode  of  treating  the  most  imporCant 
subjects  of  thought  which  displeased  me, 
especially  when  he  said,  "You  adore 
the  Incomprehensible;  I  am  contented 
to  adore,  with  silent  reverence,  the  love- 
ly works  of  His  hand."  He  pointed  his 
remark  without  hesitation  at  Lulu,  who 
sat  looking  into  the  fire,  and  did  not  no- 
tice him  or  it. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Prince,  and 
my  cousin  is  quite  wrong,"  said  she,  lodk- 
ing  up  with  a  docile,  childlike  expression, 
at  the  minister.     "  One  feels  that  all 


through,  thongh  one  may  not  be  able  to 
reason  or  atgne  about  it" 

*<  And  the  best  evidence  of  all  truth, 
my  dear  "  answered  the  delighted  Domi- 
nie, "  is  that  intuition  which  is  before  all 
reasoning,  and  by  which  we  must  try  rea- 
soning itsel£  The  moral  is  before  the  in- 
tellectual ;  and  that  is  why  we  preachers 
continually  insist  on  faith  as  an  illumina- 
tor of  the  reason." 

"  You  mean  that  vr e  should  cultivate 
fiuth,"  I  said. 

'<  Yes :  not  the  fiuth  that  is  blind,  but 
the  faith  that  sees,  that  is  positive ;  that 
which  leads,  not  that  which  fdlows ;  the 
faith  that  weighs  argument  and  decides 
on  it ;  in  short,  the  native  intuitions  which 
are  a  necessary  partof  the  mind." 

"I  see,  and  I  shall  remember,"  said 
Lulu.  "  I  shall  never  forget  all  you  say, 
Mr.  Prince." 

It  was  this  sweet  firankness,  and  the 
clearness  with  which  her  lately  developed 
intellect  acted,  that  made  us  b^n  to  re- 
spect Lulu  as  well  as  to  love  her.  She 
seemed  to  be  getting  right-minded  at  last 

When  Mr.  Lewis  came,  the  conversa- 
tion turned  on  other  subjects ;  but  it  was 
quite  late  at  night  before  we  were  willing 
to  part  with  our  fiiends.  The  shadow  of 
misgiving  which  hangs  over  even  short 
separations  was  deeper  than  usual  with 
me  from  the  thought  of  the  voyage.  Lu- 
lu had  been  so  many  times  across  the  sea 
that  she*  had  no  fear  of  it ;  and  she  went 
up-stairs  with  me  to  say  last  words  and 
give  last  commissions  with  her  usual  cheeiv 
fulness.  Notwithstanding  the  relief  which  • 
I  had  felt  during  the  evening  frosa  her 
expressions  of  a  moral  and  religious  kind, 
I  yet  had  a  brooding  fear  of  the  effect  of 
association  with  a  rilnd  so  lively  and  so 
full  of  error  as  Remington's.  What  help 
or  what  sustaining  power  for  her  there 
might  be  in  her  husband  I  could  not 
tell ;  but  be  it  more  or  less,  I  feared  she 
would  not  avail  herself  of  it  Indeed,  I 
feared  that  she  was  daily  becoming  more 
alienated  from  him,  as  she  pursued  on- 
ward and  upward  the  bright  mental  track 
on  which  she  had  entered.  And  it  was 
seeing  that  she  had  not  yet  begun  to  con 
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the  alphabet  of  true  kaowledge,  that  dis- 
turbed me  most.  If  I  could  have  seen 
her  thoughtful  for  others,  humble  in  her 
endeavor  after  duty,  I  should  have  hail- 
ed, rejoicingly,  her  intellectual  illumina-> 
tion.  As  it  was,  I  could  not  help  saying 
to  her,  anxiously,  before  we  went  down- 
stairs,— 

**  I  don't  like  Mr.  Remington's  notions 
at  all,  my  dear !  —  I  don't  mean  merely 
hifl  theological  notions,  but  his  ideas  of 
life  and  duty  seem  to  me  wrong  and  poon 
You  will  forgive  me,  if  1 -say,  you  cannot 
be  too  careftd  bow  you  allow  his  views 
to  act  on  your  own  sense  of  right  and 
wrong.'* 

"  What  I  —  George  ?  Oh,  dear  friend, 
it  is  only  his  nonsense  1  He  will  take  any 
side  for  the  time,  only  to  hear  himself 
talk.  But  he  is  the  best  fellow  that  ever 
breathed.  Oh,  if  you  only  knew  his  ex- 
cellence as  well  as  I  do ! " 

"  My  dear  Lulu  ! "  I  expostulated, 
greatly  pained  to  see  her  glowing  face 
and  the  almost  tear^l  sparkle  of  her 
eyes,  as  she  defended  her  cousin,  '*  your 
husband  is  a  great  deal  the  best  guide  for 
you,  —  in  action,  and  I  presume  in  opin- 
ion. At  all  events,  you  are  safest  under 
the  shadow  of  his  wing.  There  is  the 
truest  peace  for  a  wife." 

Whether  she  guessed  what  was  in  my 
mind  I  don't  know ;  I  did  not  try  much 
to  conceal  it.  But  she  shook  her  curls 
away  from  her  face  as  if  irritated,  and 
answered  in  a  tone  from  which  all  the 
animation  had  been  quenched, — 

"  No.  I  have  been  a  child.  I  am  one 
no  longer.  Don't  ask  me  to  go  back.  I 
am  a  living,  feeling,  understanding  wom- 
an !  George  himself  allows  it  is  perfectly 
shocking  to  be  treated  as  I  am,— a  mere 
toy  1  a  plaything  1  ** 

George  again !  I  could  scarcely  restrain 
my  impatience.  Yet  how  to  make  her 
understand  ? 

"  Don't  you  see.  Lulu,  that  George 
ought  never  to  have  dared  to  name  the 
subject  (rf*  your  and  your  husband's  dif- 
ferences? and  do  you  not  see  that  you 
can  never  discuss  the  subject  with  any- 
body with  propriety  ?    If,  unhappily,  all 


is  not  as  you,  as  we,  wish  it,  let  us  hope 
for  the  effect  of  time  and  right  feeling  in 
both ;  but  don't,  don't  allow  any  gentle- 
man to  talk  to  you  of  your  husband's 
treatment  of  you ! " 

Lulu  listened  in  quiet  wonderment, 
while,  with  agitated  voice  and  trembling 
mouth,  I  addressed  her  as  I  had  never 
before  done.  I  had  constantly  avoided 
speaking  to  her  on  the  subject  She  look- 
ed at  me  now  with  clear,  innocent  eyes, 
( I  am  so  glad  to  remember  them ! )  and 
placed  her  two  hands  affectionately  on 
my  shoulders. 

*'*•  I  know  what  you  mean,  —  and  what 
you  fear.  That  I  shall  say  something, 
or  do  something  undignified,  or  possibly 
wrong.  But  that,  with  God's  help,  I 
shall  never  do.  Such  happiness  as  I 
can  procure,  aside  from  my  husband,  and 
which  I  had  a  right  to  expect  through  him, 
—  such  enjoyment  as  comes  from  intel- 
lectual improvement  and  the  exercise  of 
my  faculties,  this  is  surely  innocent  pleas- 
ure, this  I  shall  have.  And  George,  — 
you  must  not  blame  him  for  being  in- ' 
dignant,  when  he  sees  me  treated  so  un- 
worthily, — •  or  for  calling  Lewis  a  Pacha, 
as  he  always  does.  12k)u  must  think, 
my  dear,  that  it  is  n't  pleasant  to  be 
treated  only  like  a  Circassian  slave,  and 
that  one  may  have  something  better  to 
do  in  life  than  to  twirl  jewelled  armlets, 
or  to  Ught  my  lord's  chibauk ! " 

She  looked  all  radiant  with  scorn,  as 
she  said  this,  —  her  eyes  flashing,  and  her 
very  forehead  crimson.  I  could  see  she 
was  i'emembering  long  months  and  years 
in  that  moment  of  indignant  anger.  See- 
ing them  with  her  eyes,  I  could  not  say 
she  was  unjust,  or  that  her  estrangement 
was  unnatural. 

*'Now,  then,  good  friend,  good  bye! 
Don't  look  anxious.  Don't  fear  for  me. 
I  am  not  happy,  but  I  shall  know  how  to 
keep  myself  from  misery.  You  and  your 
excellent  husband  have  done  more  for 
me  than  you  know  or  think';  and  I  shall 
try  to  keep  right" 

She  left  me  with  this,  and  we  parted 
from  both  with  a  lingering  sweet  friend- 
liness that  dwells  still  in  our  memories. 
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'*  It  would  be  horrible  to  be  on  these 
tenns,  if  she  loved  him/'  said  the  minis- 
ter, that  night,  afler  I  had  told  him  of 
our  parting  interview. 

"Well,  she  don't,  you  see.  Did  she 
ever?" 

"With  such  mind  and  heart  as  she 
had,  I  suppose.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  did  he  marry?" 

"Grace  and  beauty  —  and  promise. 
Of  course,  like  every  man  in  love,  he 
took  everything  good  for  granted." 

"  The  sweetest  flower  in  my  garden," 
said  the  minister,  "should  perfume  no 
stranger's  vase,  however,  nor  dangle  at  a 
knave's  button-hole." 

*'  Because  you  would  watch  it  and  care' 
for  it,  water  and  train  it,  and  make  it 
doubly  your  own.  But  if  you  did  nei- 
ther ?  " 

"  I  should  deserve  my  fate,"  said  he, 
sorrowftiUy. 

XIV. 

The  first  letter  we  received  from  Mrs. 
Lewis  was  from  the  North  of  Scotland, 
where  the  party  of  three,  increased  to  one 
much  larger,  were  making  the  tour  of  the 
Hebrides.  I  cannot  say  much  for  either 
the  penmanship  or  the  orthography  of  the 
letter,  which  was  incorrect  as  usual ;  but 
the  abundant  beauty  of  her  descriptions, 
and  the  fine  sense  she  seemed  to  have  of 
lofly  and  wild  scenery,  made  her  journey 
a  living  picture.  All  her  keen  sense  of 
external  life  was  brought  into  activity, 
and  she  projected  on  the  paper  befox^  her 
groups  of  people,  or  groups  of  mountains, 
with  a  vividness  that  showed  she  had  only 
to  transfer  them  fix)m  the  retina:  they 
had  no  need  of  any  additional  processes. 
She  made  no  remarks  on  society,  or  in- 
ferences from  what  she  saw  in  the  pres- 
ent to  what  had  been  in  the  past  or  might 
be  in  the  future.  It  was  simply  a  power 
of  representation,  unequalled  in  its  way, 
and  yet  more  remarkable  to  us  for  what 
it  failed  of  doing  than  for  what  it  did. 

We  could  not  but  perceive  two  things. 
One,  that  she  never  spoke  of  home-ties, 
or  children,  or  husband :  not  an  allusion 


to  either.  The  other,  that  every  hill  and 
every  vale,  the  mounting  mist  and  the 
resting  shadow,  all  that  gave  life  and 
beauty  to  her  every  -  day  pursuits,  which 
seemed,  indeed,  all  pictorial, — all  these 
were  infimned  and  permeated,  as  it  were, 
with  one  influence, — that  of  Remington. 
An  uncomfortable  sense  of  this  made  me 
say,  as  I  finished  the  letter,  — 

'*  I  am  sorry  for  the  poor  bird ! " 
.  "So  am  I,"  answered  the  minister, 
with  a  clouded  brow  \  "  and  the  more,  as 
I  think  I  see  the  bird  is  limed." 

"  How  ?  "  I  said,  with  a  sort  of  horri- 
fied retreat  from  the  expressed  thought, 
though  the  thought  itself  haunted  me. 

My  husband  seemed  thinking  the  mat- 
ter over,  as  if  to  clear  it  in  his  own  mind 
before  he  spoke  agaun. 

"I  suppose  there  is  a  moral  disease, 
which,  through  its  connection  with  a 
newly  awakened  and  brilliant  intellect, 
does  not  enervate  the  whole  character. 
I  mean  that  this  connection  of  moral 
weakness  with  the  intellect  ^ves  a  fatal 
strength  to  the  character,  —  do  you  take 
me?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,"  said  I. 

"She  is  lofVy,  self-poised, — confident 
in  what  never  yet  supported  any  one. 
Pride  of  character  does  not  keep  us  from 
falling.  Humility  would  help  us  in  that 
way.  Unfortunately,  that,  too,  is  often 
bought  dearly.  I  mean  that  this  virtue 
of  humbleness,  which  makes  us  tender  of 
others  and  afraid  for  ourselves,  is  at  the 
expense  of  sorrowful  and  humiliating  ex- 
perience." 

"  You  speak  as  if  you  feared  more  for 
her  than  I  do,"  said  I,  struck  by  the  fore- 
boding look  in  his  face. 

"  You  women  judge  only  by  yoop  own 
hearts,  or  by  solitary  instances ;  and  you 
forget  the  inevitable  downward  course  of 
wrong  tendencies.  Besides,  she  has  nei- 
ther lofty  principle  nor  a  strong  will. 
You  will  think  I  mistake  here;  but  I 
don't  mean  she  has  not  wilfulness  enough. 
A  strong  will  generally  excludes  wilful- 
ness,—  and  the  converse." 

This  conversation  made  me  nervous. 

I  had  such  an  intense  anxiety  for  her 
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now,  that  I  could  not  avoid  expressing 
it  often  and  strongly  in  my  letters  to 
her.  I  wondered  Lewis  was  not  more 
open-eyed.  I  blamed  him  for  letting  her 
run  on  so  heedlessly  into  habits  which 
might  compromise  her  reputation  for  dig- 
nity and  discretion,  if  no  worse.  Then 
I  would  recall  her  manner  the  last  even- 
ing she  was  with  us,  when,  although  her 
want  of  self- regulation  was  very  appar- 
ent, not  less  so  was  the  native  nobleness 
and  puiity  of  her  soul.  I  could  not  think 
of  this  *<  unsphered  angel  wofully  astray  " 
without  inward  tears  that  dinuned  the 
viaon  of  my  foreboding  heart 

Could  Lewis  mistake  her  indifference  ? 
Could  he  avoid  suffering  from  it  ?  Could 
he,  for  a  moment,  accept  her  conventional 
expletives  in  place  of  the  irrepressible  and 
endearing  tokens  of  a  real  love  ?  Could 
he  see  what  had  weaned  her  from  him, 
and  was  stall,  like  a  baleful  star,  wiling 
her  farther  and  farther  on  its  treacherous- 
ly lighted  path  ?  Could  he  see,— feel  ?— 
had  he  a  heart?  These  questions  I  in- 
cessantly asked  myself. 

In  the  last  days  of  summer  we  went 
with  the  children  to  Nantasket  Beach. 

'We  had  walked  to  a  point  of  rocks  at 
some  distance  from  the  bay,  above  which 
we  lodged,  and  were  sitting  in  the  lux- 
ury of  quiet  companionship,  gazing  out 
on  the  water. 

The  ineffable,  still  beauty  of  Nature, 
separated  fit>m  the  usual  noises  of  actual 
life, —the  brilliant  effect  of  the  long  reach- 
es of  color  firom  the  plunging  sun,  as  it  dip- 
ped, and  reappeared,  and  dipped  again, 
as  loath  to  leave  its  field  of  beauty,— then 
the  still  plash  against  the  rocks,  and  the 
subsidence  in  murmurs  of  the  retiring 
wave,  with  all  its  gathered  treasure  of 
pebbles  and  shells,— all  these  sounds  and 
nghts  of  reposeful  life  suggested  unspeak- 
able thoughts  and  memories  that  clung 
to  silence.  We  had  not  been  without  so 
much  sorrow  in  life  as  does  not  well  af- 
ford to  dwell  on  its  own  images ;  and  we 
rose  to  retrace  our  steps  to  the  measure 
of  the  eternal  and  ngnificant  psalm  of 
the  sea. 

Aa  we  turned  away,  we  both  perceived 


at  once  a  sail  in  the  distance,  against  the 
western  sky.  It  had  just  rounded  the 
nearest  point  and  was  coming  slowly  in 
with  a  gentle  breexe,  when  it  suddenly 
tacked  and  put  out  to  sea  again.  It  had 
come  so  near,  however,  that  with  our 
ghiss  we  saw  that  it  was  a  small  boat, 
holding  two  persons,  and  with  a  single 
sail. 

Immediately  after,  a  dead  calm  suc- 
ceeded the  light  wind  which  had  before 
rippled  the  distant  waves,  and  we  watch- 
ed the  boat,  lying  as  if  asleep  and  float- 
ing lazily  on  the  red  water  against  the 
blazing  sky, — or  rather,  itself  like  a  cra- 
dle, so  paviUoned  was  it  with  gorgeous 
cloud-curtains,  and  fit  home  for  the  two 
water-sprites  lying  in  the  slant  sunbeams. 

Walking  slowly  home,  we  felt  the  air 
to  be  full  of  oppressive  languor,  and  turn- 
ed now  and  then  to  see  if  the  distant  sail 
were  yet  lightened  by  the  coming  breeze. 
When  we  reached  the  inner  bay,  we 
mounted  a  rock,  from  which,  with  the 
lessened  interval  between  us,  I  could  dis- 
tinctly see  the  boat.  One  of  the  occu- 
pants— a  lady — wore  a  dark  hat  with  a 
scarlet  plume  diKwping  from  it.  She  lean- 
ed over  the  gunwale,  dipping  her  hands 
in  the  blaang  water  and  holding  them 
up  against  the  hght,  as  if  playing  rain- 
bows in  the  sunset.  The  other  figure 
was  busy  in  fastening  up  the  sail,  ready 
to  catch  the  first  breath  of  wind. 

As  we  stood  looking,  the  water,  which 
during  the  last  few  minutes  had  changed 
frx>m  flaming  red  to  the  many -colored 
hues  of  a  dolphin's  back,  suddenly  turned 
slate-colored,  almost  black.  Then  a  low 
scud  crept  stealthily  and  quickly  along  the 
surface,  bringing  with  it  a  steady  breeze, 
for  perhaps  five  minutes.  We  watch- 
ed the  little  boat,  as  it  yielded  grace- 
fully to  the  welcome  impetus,  and  swept 
rapidly  to  the  shore.  Fearing,  however, 
fromr  the  sudden  change  of  weather,  that 
it  would  soon  rain,  we  cast  a  parting  look 
at  the  boat,  and  started  on  a  rapid  walk 
to  the  house. 

This  last  glimpse  of  the  boat  showed 
us  a  tall  figure  standing  upright  against 
the  mast,  and  fastening  or  holding  some- 
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thing  to  it,  while  the  lady  still  played 
with  the  water,  bending  her  head  so  low 
that  the  red  plume  in  her  hat  almost 
touched  it  She  seemed  in  a  pleasant 
reverie,  and  rocked  softly  with  Uie  rock- 
ing waves.  It  was  a  peaceful  picture,— 
the  sail  set,  and  full  of  heaven's  breath, 
as  it  seemed. 

Before  we  could  grasp  anything,— 
even  if  there  had  been  anything  to  grasp 
on  the  level  sand,  —  we  were  both  taken 
at  once  off  our  feet  and  thrown  violently 
to  the  ground.  I  had  felt  the  force  of 
water  before,  but  never  that  of  wind,  and 
had  no  idea  of  the  utter  helplessness  of 
man  or  woman  before  a  wind  that  is  real- 
ly in  earnest  It  was  with  a  very  novel 
sense  of  more  than  childish  incapacity 
that  I  suffered  the  Dominie  to  gather  up 
capes,  canes,  hats,  and  shawls,  and,  last 
of  all,  an  astonished  woman,  and  put 
them  on  their  way  homewards.  How- 
ever, long  before  we  reached  the  house- 
door  we  were  drenched  to  the  skin.  The 
rain  poured  in  blinding  sheets,  and  the 
thunder  was  like  a  hundred  cannon  about 
our  ears.  It  was  so  sudden  and  so  fright- 
ftd  to  me  that  I  had  but  one  idea,  that 
ijit  getting  into  the  piazza,  where  was 
comparative  safety.  Having  reached  it, 
we  turned  to  face  the  elements.  Noth- 
ing could  be  seen  through  the  thick  del- 
uge. The  ocean  itself,  tossing  and  tum- 
bling in  angry  darkness,  seemed  fight- 
ing with  the  other  ocean  that  poured 
from  the  black  wall  above,  and  all  was 
one  tumult  of  thunderous  fury.  This 
elemental  war  lasted  but  a  short  time, 
and  gave  place  to  a  quiet  as  sudden  as  its 
angry  burst  It  was  my  first  experience 
of  a  squall.  It  b  always  difficult  for  me 
to  feel  that  a  storm  is  a  natural  occur- 
rence,->so  that  I  have  a  great  reverence 
for  a  Dominie  who  stands  with  head  un- 
covered, with  calm  eyes,  looking  tran- 
qmlly  out  on  the  loudest  tempestr 

"  Beautiful  t  wonderftd ! "  he  murmur- 
ed, as  the  lightning  fiercely  shot  over  us, 
and  the  roar  died  away  in  long  billows 
of  heavy  sound. 

Afterwards  he  told  me  he  had  the  same 
unbounded  delight  in  a  great  storm  as  he 


had  at  the  foot  of  I^agara,  or  in  k)oking 
at  the  stars  on  a  winter  night :  that  it 
stirred  in  his  soul  all  that  was  loflaest,— 
that  for  the  time  he  could  comprehend  De* 
ity,  and  that  *^the  noise  of  the  thunder- 
ing of  His  waters  "  was  an  anthem  thai 
struck  the  highest  chords  of  his  nature. 
What  is  really  sublime  takes  us  out  of 
ourselves,  so  that  we  have  no  room  for 
personal  terror,  and  we  mingle  with  the 
elemental  roar  in  spirit  as  with  something 
kindred  to  us.  I  guessed  this,  and  medi- 
tated on  it,  while  I  stopped  my  ears  and 
shut  my  eyes  and  trembled  with  over- 
whelming terror  myself.  Clearly,  I  am  a 
coward,  in  spite  of  my  admiration  of  the 
sublime.  The  Dominie,  being  as  good  ar 
he  is  great,  does  not  require  a  woman 
to  be  sublime,  luckily ;  and  I  think,  as  I 
like  him  all  the  better  for  his  strength, 
he  really  does  not  object  to  a  moderate 
amount  of  weakness  on  my  part,  which 
is  unaffected  and  not  to  be  helped.  When 
aninud  magnetism  becomes  a  science,  it 
will  be  seen  why  some  spirits  revel  and 
soar,  and  some  cower  and  shrink,  at  the 
same  amount  of  electricity.  So  the  Dom- 
inie says  now ;  and  then— he  said  nothing. 

XV. 

Is  the  fright,  excitement  and  thorough 
wetting,  I  forgot  about  the  boat,— or  rath- 
er, no  misgiving  seized  me  as  to  its  safe- 
ty. But,  on  coming  to  breakfast  the  next 
morning,  we  felt  that  there  was  a  great 
commotion  in  the  house.  Everybody  was 
out  on  the  piazza,  and  a  crowd  was  gath- 
ered a  short  distance  off.  Somebody  had 
taken  off  the  doors  fi*om  the  south  en- 
trance, and  there  was  a  sort  of  proces- 
sion ahready  formed  on  each  aide  of  these 
two  doors.  We  went  out  in  fix>nt  of  the 
house  to  listen  to  a  rough  fisherman  who 
described  the  storm  in  which  the  little 
boat  capfflzed.  He  had  stood  on  the 
shore  and  just  finished  fastening  his  own 
boat,  for  he  well  knew  Uie  signs  of  the 
storm,  when  he  caught  sight  of  the  little 
sail  scudding  with  lightning-speed  to  the 
landing.  Suddenly  it  stopped  short,  shook 
all  over  as  if  in  an  ague,  and  capsized  in 
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an  instant.  The  stonn  broke,  and  al- 
though he  tried  to  discern  some  traces 
of  the  boat  or  its  occupants,  nothing 
ooold  be  seen  but  the  white  foam  on  the 
black  water,  glistening  like  a  shark's 
teeth  when  he  has  seized  his  prey.  In 
the  early  morning  he  had  found  two 
bodies  on  the  sand.  The  water,  he  said, 
must  have  tossed  them  with  considerable 
finrce, — yet  not  against  the  rocks  at  all, 
far  they  were  not  disfigured,  nor  their 
clothing  much  torn.  As  the  man  ceased 
relating  the  story,  the  bodies  were  brought 
past  us,  covered  by  a  piano-cloth  which 
somebody  had  considerately  snatched  up 
and  taken  to  the  shore.  They  were  pla- 
ced in  the  long  parlor  on  a  table. 

My  husband  beckoned  to  me  to  come 
to  him.  Turning  down  the  cloth,  he 
showed  me  the  faces  I  dreamily  expected 
to  see.  I  don't  know  when  I  thought  of 
it,  but  suppose  I  recognized  the  air  and 
movement  so  familiar,  even  in  the  distant 
dimness.  No  matter  how  clearly  and 
folly  death  is  expected,  when  it  comes 
it  h  with  a  death -shock,- — how  much 
more,  coming  as  this  did^  as  if  with  a  bolt 
from  the  clear  sky ! 

In  their  prime, — in  their  beauty, — in 
their  pride  of  youth, — in  their  pleasure, 
they  died.  What  was  the  strong  man  or 
the  smiling  woman, —what  was  the  smooth 
sea,  the  shining  sail, — what  was  strength, 
skill,  loveliness,  against  the  great  and  ter- 
rible wind  of  the  Lord  ? 

So  here  they  lay,  white  and  quiet  as 
sculptured  stone,  and  as  placid  as  if  they 
had  only  fallen  asleep  in  the  midst  of  the 
tempestuous  uproar.  All  the  clamor  and 
talking  about  the  house  had  subsided  in 
the  real  presence  of  death ;  and  every 
one  went  lightly  and  softly  around,  as  if 
afraid  of  wakening  the  sleepers. 

She  had  never  looked  so  beautiful, 
even  in  her  utmost  pride  of  health  and 
bloom.  Her  dark  luxuriant  hair  lay  in 
masses  over  brow  and  bosom,  and  her 
face  expressed  the  unspeakable  calm  and 
perfect  peace  which  are  suggestedonly  by 
the  sleep  of  childhood.  The  long  eye- 
lashes seemed  to  say,  in  their  close  adher- 
ence to  the  cheek,  how  gladly  they  shut 


out  the  tumult  of  life ;  and  the  whole  cast 
of  the  face  was  so  elevated  by  death  as 
to  look  rather  angelic  than  mortaL 

His  face  was  quiet,  too,  —  the  manli- 
ness and  massive  character  of  the  features 
giving  a  majestic  and  severe  cast  to  the 
whole  countenance,  far  more  elevated 
than  it  had  while  living. 

We  could  only  weep  over  these  relics. 
But  where  was  the  deepest  mourner? 
Ko  one  had  even  seen  these  two  before, 
or  could  give  any  account  of  them. 

On  making  stricter  inquiry  and  look- 
ing at  the  books,  we  found  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lewis  had  arrived  first.  Mr.  Lewis 
had  taken  his  gun  and  a  boat,  and  gone 
out  at  once  to  shoot.  The  lady  had 
been  in  her  room  but  a  short  time,  when 
another  gentleman  arrived,  wrote  his 
name,  and  ordered  a  boat  She  had 
scarcely  seen  any  one,  but  the  boatman 
saw  her  step  into  the  boat,  and  describecl 
her  dress. 

A  message  was  at  once  sent  to  **  the 
Glades,"  where  Mr.  Lewis  had  gone,  and 
where  he  was  detained,  as  we  had  sup- 
posed, by  the  stonn.  Before  he  reach- 
ed the  house,  however,  all  necessary  ar^ 
rangements  were  completed  for  removing 
any  associations  of  sufiering.  No  confu- 
raon  remained ;  the  room  was  gently  dark- 
ened, and  the  bodies,  robed  in  white,  lay 
in  such  peaceful  silence  as  soothes  and 
quiets  the  mourner. 

As  the  carriage  drew  up  to  the  door, 
we  both  hastened  to  meet  Mr.  Lewis,  to 
take  him  by  the  hand,  and  to  lead  him, 
by  our  evident  sympathy,  to  accept  his 
terrible  affliction  with  something  like 
composure.  In  our  entire  uncertainty 
as  to  his  feelings,  we  could  only  weep 
silently,  and  hold  his  hands,  which  were 
as  cold  as  death. 

He  looked  surprised  a  little  at  seeing 
us,  but  otherwise  his  face  was  like  stone. 
His  eyes,— they,  too,  looked  stony,  and  as 
if  all  the  expresnon  and  life  were  turned 
inward.  Outwardly,  there  seemed  hard- 
ly consciousness.  He  sat  down  between 
us,  while  we  related  all  the  pardctilara 
of  the  accident,  which  he  seemed  greedy 
to  hear,  —  turning,  as  one  ceased,  to  the 
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other,  with  an  eager,  hungry  look,  most 
painful  to  witness.  He  made  us  describe, 
repeatedly,  our  last  glimpse  of  the  un- 
conscious victims,  and  then,  pressing  our 
hands  with  a  vice-cold  grip,  said,  in  a  dry 
whisper,  — 

"  Where  are  they?- 

We  led  him  to  the  door.  He  went  in, 
and  we  sofUy  closed  it  after  him.  As  we 
went  up-stairs  to  our  own  room,  we  heard 
deep  groans  of  anguish.  We  knew  that 
his  heart  could  not  relieve  itself  by  tears. 

My  husband  read  the  "  prayer  for  per- 
sons in  great  affliction,"  and  then  we  sat 
silently  looking  out  on  the  peaceful  sea. 
In  the  great  stillness  of  the  house,  we 
heard  the  cahn  wave  plash  up  on  the 


Bmiling  sands,  and  watched  the  sOver 
specks  in  the  distance  as  they  hovered 
over  the  blue  sea.  So  soft,  so  still,  it  had 
been  the  day  before,  —  and  where  we 
now  saw  the  placid  wave  we  had  seen  it 
then.  Yet  there  had  two  lives  gone  oat, 
as  suddenly  as  one  quenches  a  lamp. 

Thinking,  but  not  speaking,  we  wait- 
ed. The  report  of  a  pistol  in  the  house 
struck  us  to  the  heart  I  believe  we  felt 
sure,  both  of  us,  of  what  it  must  be.  He 
had  loved  her  so  much  I  And  now  we 
were  sure,  that,  in  the  tension  of  his 
grief,  reason  had  given  way.  When  we 
saw  them  next,  there  were  ihree  where 
two  had  been,  in  the  marble  calm  of 
death. 


THE  FORMATION  OF   GLACIERS. 


The  long  summer  was  over.  For  ages 
a  tropical  climate  had  prevailed  over  a 
great  part  of  the  earth,  and  animals  whose 
home  is  now  beneath  the  Equator  roam- 
ed over  the  world  from  the  far  South  to 
the  very  borders  of  the  Arctics.  The 
gigantic  quadrupeds,  the  Mastodons,  Ele- 
phants, Tigers,  Lions,  Hyenas,  Bears, 
whose  remains  are  found  in  Europe  from 
its  southern  promontories  to  the  northern- 
most limits  of  Siberia  and  Scandinavia, 
and  in  America  from  the  Southern  States 
to  Greenland  and  the  Melville  Islands, 
may  indeed  be  said  to  have  possessed  the 
earth  in  those  days.  But  their  reign  was 
over.  A  sudden  intense  winter,  that  was 
also  to  last  for  ages,  fell  upon  our  globe ; 
it  spread  over  the  very  countries  where 
these  tropical  animab  had  their  homes, 
and  so  suddenly  did  it  come  upon  them 
that  they  were  embalmed  beneath  mass- 
es of  snow  and  ice,  without  time  even 
for  the  decay  which  follows  death.  The 
Elephant  whose  story  was  told  at  length 
in  the  prece^ng  article  was  by  no  means 
a  solitary  specimen ;  upon  further  inves- 
tigation it  was  found  that  the  disinter- 


ment of  these  large  tropical  amnufi  in 
Northern  Russia  and  Asia  was  no  unus- 
ual occurrence.  Indeed,  their  frequent 
discoveries  of  this  kind  had  given  rise 
among  the  ignorant  inhabitants  to  the 
singular  superstition  already  alluded  to, 
that  gigantic  moles  lived  under  the  eardi, 
which  crumbled  away  and  turned  to  dust 
as  soon  as  they  came  to  the  upper  air. 
This  tradition,  no  doubt,  arose  from  the 
fact,  that,  when  in  digging  they  came 
upon  the  bodies  of  these  animids,  they 
often  found  them  perfectly  preserved  un- 
der the  frozen  ground,  but  the  moment 
they  were  exposed  to  heat  and  light 
they  decayed  and  fell  to  pieces  at  once. 
Admiral  Wrangel,  whose  Arctic  explo- 
rations have  been  ^  valuable  to  science, 
tells  us  that  the  remains  of  these  animals 
are  heaped  up  in  such  quantities  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  Siberia  that  he  and  his  men 
climbed  over  ridges  and  mounds  consist- 
ing entirely  of  the  bones  of  Elephants, 
Rhinoceroses,  etc.  From  these  facts  it 
would  seem  that  they  roamed  over  all 
these  northern  regions  in  troops  as  lai^ 
and  numerous  as  the  Buffalo  herds  that 
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wander  orer  oar  Western  prairies  now. 
We  are  indebted  to  RussMm  naturalists, 
and  especially  to  Rathke,  for  the  most  mi- 
nute investigations  of  these  remains,  in 
which  even  the  texture  of  the  hair,  the 
skin,  and  flesh  has  been  subjected  hj  him 
to  mieroBcopic  examination  as  accurate 
aa  if  made  upon  any  living  animal 

We  have  as  yet  no  clue  to  the  source 
of  this  great  and  sudden  change  of  cli- 
mate. Various  suggestions  have  been 
made,— among  others,  that  formerly  the 
incfination  of  the  earth's  axis  was  greater, 
or  that  a  submersion  of  the  continents  un- 
der water  might  have  produced  a  decid- 
ed increase  of  cold ;  but  none  of  these 
explanations  are  satisfactory,  and  science 
has  yet  to  find  any  cause  which  accounts 
for  all  the  phenomena  connected  with  it. 
It  seems,  however,  unquestionable  that 
since  the  opening  of  the  Tertiary  age  a 
cosmic  summer  and  winter  have  succeed- 
ed each  other,  during  which  a  Tropical 
heat  and  an  Arctic  cold  have  alternately 
prevailed  over  a  great  portion  of  the 
gloSe.  In  the  so-called  drift  (a  superfi- 
cial deposit  subsequent  to  the  Tertiaries, 
of  the  origin  of  which  I  shall  speak  pres- 
ently) there  are  found  far  to  the  south 
of  their  present  abode  the  remains  of  ani- 
mals whose  home  now  is  in  the  Arctics 
or  the  coldest  parts  of  the  Temperate 
Zones.  Among  them  are  the  Musk-Ox, 
the  Reindeer,  the  Walrus,  the  Seal,  and 
many  kinds  of  Shells  characteristic  of 
the  Arctic  regions.  The  northernmost 
part  of  Norway  and  Sweden  is  at  this 
day  the  southern  limit  of  the  Reindeer 
in  Europe ;  but  their  fossil  remains  are 
found  in  large  quantities  in  the  drift  about 
the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  where  their 
presence  would,  of  course,  indicate  a  cli- 
mate similar  to  the  one  now  prevailing 
in  Northern  Scandinavia.  Side  by  nde 
with  the  remains  of  the  Reindeer  are 
found  those  of  the  European  Marmot, 
whose  present  home  is  in  the  mountains, 
about  six  thousand  feet  above  the  lev- 
el of  the  sea.  The  occurrence  of  these 
animals  in  the  superficial  deposits  of  the 
plains  of  Central  Europe,  one  of  which  is 
now  confined  to  the  high  North,  and  the 
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other  to  mountain-heights,  certainly  indi- 
cates an  entire  change  of  climatic  condi- 
tions since  the  time  of  their  existence. 
European  Shells  now  confined  to  the 
Northern  Ocean  are  found  as  fosuls  in 
Italy,— showing,  that,  while*  the  present 
Arctic  climate  prevailed  in  the  Temper- 
ate Zone,  that  of  the  Temperate  Zone 
extended  much  &rther  sou^  to  the  re- 
gions we  now  call  sub-tropical.  In  Amer- 
ica there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the 
same  kind ;  throughout  the  recent  ma- 
rine deposits  of  the  Temperate  Zone« 
covering  the  low  lands  above  tide- water 
on  this  continent,  are  found  fosnl  Shells 
whose  present  home  is  on  the  shores  of 
Greenland^  It  is  not  only  in  the  North- 
em  hemisphere  that  these  remains  oc- 
cur, but  in  Afiica  and  in  South  Amer- 
ica, wherever  there  has  been  an  opportu* 
nity  for  investigation,  the  drift  is  found  to 
contain  the  traces  of  animals  whose  pres- 
ence indicates  a  climate  many  degrees 
colder  than  that  now  prevailing  there. 

But  these  oi^anic  remains  are  not  the 
only  evidence  of  the  geological  winter. 
There  are  a  number  of  phenomena  indi- 
cating that  during  this  period  two  vast 
caps  of  ice  stretched  fixnn  the  Northern 
pole  southward  and  fixnn  the  Southern 
pole  northward,  extending  in  each  case 
far  toward  the  Equator,  —  and  that  ice- 
fields, such  as  now  spread  over  the  Arc- 
tics, covered  a  great  part  of  the  Tem- 
perate Zones,  while  the  line  of  perpetual 
ice  and  snow  in  the  tropical  mountain- 
ranges  descended  far  below  its  present 
limits.  As  the  explanation  of  these  facts 
has  been  drawn  fit>m  the  study  of  glacial 
action,  I  shall  devote  this  and  subsequent 
articles  to  some  account  of  glaciers  and 
of  the  phenomena  connected  with  them. 

The  first  essential  condition  for  the 
formation  of  glaciers  in  mountain-ranges 
is  the  shape  of  their  valleys.  Glaciers 
are  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the 
height  and  extent  of  mountains.  There 
are  many  mountain -chains  as  high  or 
higher  than  the  Alps,  which  can  boast 
of  but  few  and  small  glaciers,  if,  indeed, 
they  have  any.  In  the  Andes,  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the    Pyrenees,  the 
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Caucasus,  the  few  glaciers  remaining 
from  the  great  ice -period  are  insignifi^ 
cant  in  size.  The  volcanic,  cone -like 
shape  of  the  Andes  gives,  indeed,  but  lit- 
tle chance  for  the  formation  of  glaciers, 
though  theit  summits  are  capped  with 
snow.  The  glaciers  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains have  been  little  explored,  but  it  is 
known  that  they  are  by  no  means  exten- 
sive. In  the  Pyrenees  there  is  but  one 
great  glacier,  though  the  height  of  these 
mountains  is  such,  that,  were  the  shape 
of  their  valleys  favorable  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  snow,  they  might  present  beautiful 
glaciers.  In  the  Tyrol,  on  the  contrary, 
as  well  as  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  we 
find  glaciers  almost  as  fine  as  those  of 
Switzerland,  in  mountain -ranges  much 
lower  than  either  of  the  above-named 
chains.  But  they  are  of  diversified  forms, 
and  have  valleys  widening  upward  on 
the  slope  of  long  crests.  The  glaciers  on 
the  Caucasus  are  very  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  height  of  the  range ;  but  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Himalaya  there 
are  large  and  beautiful  ones,  while  the 
southern  slope  is  almost  destitute  of 
them.  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland  are 
famous  for  their  extensive  glaciers,  com- 
ing down  to  the  sea -shore,  where  huge 
masses  of  ice,  many  hundred  feet  in 
thickness,  break  off  and  float  away  into 
the  ocean  as  icebergs.  At  the  Aletsch  in 
Switzerland,  where  a  little  lake  lies  in  a 
deep  cup  between  the  mountains,  with 
the  glacier  coming  down  to  its  brink,  we 
have  these  Arctic  phenomena  on  a  small 
scale ;  a  miniature  icebei^  may  often  be 
seen  to  break  off  from  the  edge  of  the 
larger  mass,  and  float  out  upon  the  sur^ 
face  of  the  water.  Icebergs  were  first 
traced  back  to  their  true  origin  by  the 
nature  of  the  land-ice  of  which  they  are 
always  composed,  and  which  is  quite  dis- 
tinct in  structure  and  consistency  from 
the  marine  ice  produced  by  frozen  sea- 
water,  and  called  "  ice-flow  "  by  the  Arc- 
tic explorers,  as  well  as  from  the  pond 
or  river  ice,  resulting  from  the  simple 
congelation  of  fresh  water. 

Water  is  changed  to  ice  at  a  certain 
temperature  under  the  same  law  of  crys- 


tallization by  which  any  inorganic  bodies 
in  a  fluid  state  may  assume  a  solid  con- 
dition, taking  the  shape  of  perfectly  reg- 
ular crystals,  which  combine  at  certain 
angles  with  mathematical  precision.  The 
frost  does  not  form  a  solid,  oontinuous 
sheet  of  ice  over  an  expanse  of  water, 
but  produces  crystals,  little  ice-Uades,  as 
it  were,  which  shoot  into  each  other  at 
angles  of  thirty  or  sixty  degrees,  filming 
the  closest  net-work.  Of  course,  under 
the  process  of  alternate  fi-eezing  and 
thawing,  these  crystals  lose  their  regu- 
larity, and  soon  become  merged  in  each 
other.  But  even  then  a  mass  of  ice  is  not 
continuous  or  compact  throughout,  for  it 
is  rendered  completely  porous  by  air-bnb- 
bles,  the  presence  of  which  is  easily  ex- 
plained. Ice  being  in  a  measure  transpar- 
ent to  heat,  the  water  below  any  frozen 
surface  is  nearly  as  susceptible  to  the  ele- 
vation of  the  temperature  without  as  if  it 
were  in  inunediate  contact  with  it.  Such 
changes  of  temperature  produce  air-bub- 
bles, which  float  upward  against  the  low- 
er surface  of  the  ice  and  are  stranded 
there.  At  night  there  may  come  a  se- 
vere frost ;  new  ice  is  then  formed  below 
the  air-bubbles,  and  they  are  thus  caught 
and  imprisoned,  a  layer  of  air- bubbles 
between  two  layers  of  ice,  and  this  pro- 
cess may  be  continued  until  we  have  a 
succession  of  such  parallel  layers,  form- 
ing a  body  of  ice  more  or  less  permeated 
with  air.  These  air- bubbles  have  the 
power  also  of  extending  their  own  area, 
and  thus  rendering  the  whole  mass  still 
more  porous ;  for,  since  the  ice  offers  little 
or  no  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  heat,  suck 
an  aij^bubble  may  easily  become  heated 
during  the  day;  the  moment  it  reaches 
a  temperature  above  thirty-two  degrees, 
it  melts  the  ice  around  it,  thus  clearing 
a  little  space  for  itself,  and  rises  through 
the  water  produced  by  the  action  of  its 
own  warmth.  The  spaces  so  formed  are 
so  many  vertical  tubes  in  the  ice,  filled 
with  water,  and  having  an  air-bubble  at 
the  upper  extremity. 

Ice  of  this  kind,  resulting  firom  the  di- 
rect congelation  of  water,  is  easily  rec- 
ognized under  all  circumstances  by  its 
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regular  Btratification,  the  alternate  beds 
varying  in  thickness  according  to  the  in- 
tenffity  of  the  cold,  and  its  continuance 
below  the  freezing-point  during  a  longer 
or  shorter  period.  Singly,  these  layers 
consist  of  irregular  crystals  confusedly 
blended  together,  as  in  large  masses  of 
crystalline  rocks  in  which  a  crystalline 
structure  prevails,  though  regular  crystals 
occur  but  rarely.  The  appearance  of 
stratification  is  the  result  of  the  circum- 
stances tuider  which  the  water  congeals. 
The  temperature  varies  much  more  rap- 
idly in  the  atmosphere  around  the  earth 
than  in  the  waters  upon  its  surface. 
When  the  atmosphere  above  any  sheet 
of  water  sinks  below  the  freezing-point, 
there  stretches  over  its  surface  a  stratum 
of  cold  air,  determining  by  its  intensity 
and  duration  the  formation  of  the  first 
stratum  of  ice.  According  to  the  alter- 
nations of  temperature,  this  process  goes 
on  with  varying  activity  until  the  sheet 
of  ice  is  so  thick  that  it  becomes  itself  a 
shelter  to  the  water  below,  and  protects 
it,  to  a  certain  degree,  from  the  cold 
without  Thus  a  given  thickness  of  ice 
may  cause  a  suspension  of  the  fireezing 
process,  and  the  first  ice -stratum  may 
even  be  partially  thawed  before  the  cold 
is  renewed  with  such  intensity  as  to  con- 
tinue the  thickening  of  the  ice-sheet  by 
the  addition  of  fresh  layers.  The  strata 
or  beds  of  ice  increase  gradually  in  this 
manner,  their  separation  being  rendered 
still  more  distinct  by  the  accumulation  of 
air-bubbles,  which,  during  a  hot  and  clear 
day,  may  rise  from  a  muddy  bottom  in 
great  numbers.  In  consequence  of  these 
occasional  collections  of  air  -  bubbles,  the 
layers  differ,  not  only  in  density  and 
closeness,  but  also  in  color,  the  more 
compact  strata  being  blue  and  transpar- 
ent, while  those  containing  a  greater 
quantity  of  air- bubbles  are  opaque  and 
whitish,  like  water  beaten  to  froth. 

A  cake  of  pond -ice,  such  as  is  daily 
left  in  summer  at  our  doors,  if  held  against 
the  light  and  turned  in  different  direc- 
tions, will  exhibit  all  these  phenomena 
vciy  distinctly,  and  we  may  learn  still 
more  of  its  structure  by  watching  its  grad- 


ual melting.  The  process  of  decomposi- 
tion is  as  different  in  fresh-water  ice  and 
in  land-  or  glacier-ice  as  that  of  their  for- 
mation. Fond-ice,  in  contact  with  warm 
air,  melts  uniformly  over  its  whole  sur- 
face, the  mass  being  thus  gxlidually  re- 
duced from  the  exterior  till  it  vanishes 
completely.  If  the  process  be  slow,  the 
temperature  of  the  air-bubbles  contained 
in  it  may  be  so  raised  as  to  form  the  vei^ 
tical  funneb  or  tubes  alluded  to  above. 
By  the  anastomosing  of  these  funnels,  the 
whole  mass  may  be  reduced  to  a  collec- 
tion of  angular  pyramids,  more  or  less 
closely  united  by  cross-beams  of  ice,  and  it 
finally  falls  to  pieces  when  the  spaces  in 
the  interior  have  become  so  numerous  as 
to  render  it  completely  cavernous.  Such 
a  breaking-up  of  the  ice  is  always  caused 
by  the  enlargement  of  the  open  spaces 
produced  by  the  elevated  temperature 
of  the  air -bubbles,  these  spaces  being 
necessarily  more  or  less  parallel  with  one 
another,  and  vertical  In  their  position,  ow- 
ing to  the  natural  tendency  of  the  air- 
bubblea  to  work  their  way  upward  till  they 
reach  the  surface,  where  they  escape.  A 
sheet  of  ice,  of  this  kind,  floating  upon 
water,  dissolves  in  the  same  manner,  melt- 
ing wholly  from  the  surface,  if  the  process 
be  sufficiently  rapid,  or  falling  to  pieces, 
if  the  air-bubbles  are  gradually  raised  in 
their  temperature  sufficiently  to  render 
the  whole  mass  cavernous  and  incoher- 
ent If  we  now  compare  these  facts  with 
what  is  known  of  the  structure  of  land- 
ice,  we  shall  see  that  the  mode  of  forma- 
tion in  the  two  cases  differs  essentially. 

Land-ice,  of  which  both  the  ice-fields 
of  the  Arctics  and  glaciers  consist,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  slow  and  gradual  transfoiv 
mation  of  snow  into  ice ;  and  though  the 
ice  thus  formed  may  eventually  be  as 
clear  and  transparent  as  the  purest  pond- 
or  river-ice,  its  structure  is  nevertheless 
entirely  distinct  We  may  trace  these 
different  processes  during  any  moderate- 
ly cold-  winter  in  the  ponds  and  snow- 
meadows  immediately  about  us.  We  need 
not  join  an  Arctic  exploring  expedition, 
nor  even  undertake  a  more  tempting  trip 
to  the  Alps,  in  order  to  investigate  thesa 
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l^enomena  for  onrselves,  if  we  have  any 
cnriosity  to  do  sa  The  first  warm  day 
after  a  thick  fall  of  light,  dry  snow,  such 
as  occurs  in  the  coldest  of  our  winter 
weather,  is  sufficient  to  melt  its  surface. 
As  this  snow  is  porous,  the  water  readily 
penetrates  it,  having  also  a  tendency  to 
sink  by  its  own  weight,  so  that  the  whole 
mass  becomes  more  or  less  filled  with 
moisture  in  the  course  of  the  day.  During 
the  lower  temperature  of  the  night,  how- 
ever,  the  water  is  frozen  again,  and  the 
snow  is  now  filled  with  new  ice-particles. 
Let  this  process  be  continued  long  enough, 
and  the  mass  of  snow  is  changed  to  a  kind 
of  ice-gravel,  or,  if  the  grains  adhere  to- 
gether, to  something  like  what  we  call 
pudding  -  stone,  allowing,  of  course,  for 
the  difference  of  material;  the  snow, 
which  has  been  rendered  cohesive  by  the 
process  of  partial  melting  and  regelation, 
holding  the  ice-globules  together,  just  as 
the  loose  materials  of  the  pudding-stone 
are  held  together  by  the  cement  which 
unites  them. 

Within  this  mass,  air  is  intercepted  and 
held  inclosed  between  the  particles  of  ice. 
The  process  by  which  snow-flakes  or  snow- 
crystals  are  transformed  into  grains  of 
ice,  more  or  less  compact,  is  easily  under- 
stood. It  is  the  result  of  a  partial  thaw- 
ing, under  a  temperature  maintained  very 
nearly  at  thirty-two  degrees,  falling  some- 
times a  little  below,  and  then  rising  a 
little  above  the  freezing-point,  and  thus 
producing  constant  alternations  of  freez- 
ing and  thawing  in  the  same  mass  of 
snow.  This  process  amounts  to  a  kind  of 
kneading  of  the  snow,  and  when  combin- 
ed with  the  cohesion  among  the  particles 
more  dosely  held  together  in  one  snow- 
flake,  it  produces  granular  ice.  Of  course, 
the  change  takes  place  gradually,  and  is 
unequal  in  its  progress  at  different  depths 
in  the  same  bed  of  recently  fallen  snow. 
It  depends  greatly  on  the  amount  of  moist- 
ure infiltrating  the  mass,  whether  deriv- 
ed from  the  melting  of  its  ovm  surface, 
or  fnmx  the  accumulation  of  dew  or  the 
falling  of  rain  or  mist  upon  it  The 
amount  of  water  retained  within  the 
mass  will  also  be  greatly  affected  by  the 


bottom  on  which  it  rests  and  by  the  state 
of  the  atmospherer  Under  a  certun  tem- 
perature, the  snow  may  only  be  ^azed 
at  the  surface  by  the  formation  of  a  thin, 
icy  crust,  an  outer  membrane,  as  it  were, 
protecting  the  mass  below  from  a  deeper 
transformation  into  ice;  or  it  may  be 
rapidly  soaked  throughout  its  whole  balk, 
the  snow  being  thus  changed  into  a  kind 
of  soft  pulp,  what  we  commonly  caU  slosh, 
which,  upon  freezing,  becomes  at  once 
compact  ice ;  or,  the  water  sinking  rapid- 
ly, the  lower  layers  only  may  be  soaked, 
while  the  upper  portion  remains  ccxnpar- 
atively  diy.  But,  under  aU  these  various 
circumstances,  frost^will  transform  the 
crystalline  snow  into  more  or  leas  con^ 
pact  ice,  the  mass  o^  which  wiU  be  com- 
posed of  an  infinite  number  of  aggregat- 
ed snow-particles,  very  unequal  in  regu- 
larity of  outline,  and  cemented  by  ice  of 
another  kind,  derived  firom  the  freezing 
of  the  infiltrated  moisture,  the  whole  be- 
ing interspersed  with  air.  Let  the  tem- 
perature rise,  and  such  a  mass,  rigid  be- 
fore, will  resolve  itself  again  into  discon- 
nected ice -particles,  like  grains  more  or 
less  rounded.  The  process  may  be  re- 
peated till  the  whole  mass  is  transform- 
ed into  very  compact,  almost  uniformly 
transparent  and  blue  ice,  broken  only 
by  the  intervening  air>bubbles.  Such  a 
mass  of  ice,  when  exposed  to  a  tempera- 
ture sufficiently  high  to  dissolve  it,  does 
not  melt  from  the  surface  and  disappear 
by  a  gradual  diminution  of  its  bulk,  like 
pond  -  ice,  but  crumbles  into  its  original 
granular  fragments,  each  one  of  which 
melts  separately.  This  accounts  for  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  icebergs,  which, 
instead  of  slowly  dissolving  into  the  ocean, 
are  often  seen  to  fall  to  pieces  and  vanish 
at  once. 

Ice  of  this  kind  may  be  seen  forming 
every  winter  on  our  sidewalks,  on  the 
edge  of  the  little  ditches  which  drain 
them,  or  on  the  summits  of  broad  gate- 
posts when  capped  with  snow.  Of  such 
ice  glaciers  are  composed;  but,  in  the 
glacier,  another  element  comes  in  which 
we  have  not  considered  as  yet,  —  that  of 
immense  pressure  in  consequence  of  the 
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▼ast  accumulations  of  snow  within  cir- 
cumscribed spaces.  We  see  the  same 
effects  produced  on  a  small  scale,  when 
snow  is  transformed  into  a  snowball  be- 
tween the  hands.  Every  boy  who  balls 
a  mass  of  snow  in  his  hands  illustrates 
one  side  of  glacial  phenomena.  Loose 
snow,  light  and  porous,  and  pure  white 
from  the  amount  of  air  contained  in  it, 
is  in  this  way^  presently  converted  into 
hard,  compact,  almost  transparent  ice. 
This  change  will  take  place  sooner,  if  the 
snow  be  damp  at  first,  —  but  if  dry,  the 
action  of  the  hand  will  presently  produce 
moisture  enough  to  complete  the  process. 
In  this  case,  mere  pressure  produces  the 
same  effect  which,  in  the  cases  we  have 
been  considering  above,  was  brought 
about  by  alternate  thawing  and  freez- 
ings—  only  that  in  the  latter  the  ice  is 
distinctly  granular,  instead  of  being  uni- 
form throughout,  as  when  formed  under 
pressure.  In  the  glaciers  we  have  the 
two  processes  combined.  But  the  inves- 
tigators of  glacial  phenomena  have  con- 
sidered too  exclusively  one  or  the  other : 
some  of  them  attributing  glacial  motion 
wholly  to  the  dilatation  produced  by  the 
freezing  of  infiltrated  mcnsture  in  the 
mass  of  snow ;  others  accounting  for  it 
entirely  by  weight  and  pressure.  There 
is  yet  a  third  class,  who,  disregarding  the 
real  properties  of  ice,  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, that,  because  tar,  fi>r  instance,  is 
viscid  when  it  moves,  therefore  ice  is 
viscid  because  it  moves.  We  shall  see 
hereafter  that  the  phenomena  exhibited 
in  the  onward  movement  of  glaciers  are 
far  more  diversified  than  has  generally 
been  supposed. 

There  is  no  chain  of  mountains  in 
which  the  shape  of  the  valleys  is  more 
&vorable  to  the  formation  of  glaciers 
than  the  Alps.  Contracted  at  their  low- 
er extremity,  these  valleys  widen  up- 
ward, spreading  into  deep,  broad,  trough- 
like depressions.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
valley  of  Hassli,  which  is  not  more  than 
half  a  mile  wide  where  you  enter  it 
above  Meyringen ;  it  opens  gradually  up- 
ward, till,  above  the  Grimsel,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Finstei^Aarhom,  it  measures  sev- 


eral miles  across.   These  huge  mountain- 
troughs  form  admirable  cradles  for  the 
enow,  which  collects  in  immense  quanti- 
ties within  them,  and,  as  it  moves  slow- 
ly down  firom  the  upper  ranges,  is  trans- 
formed into  ice  on  its  way,  and  compactr 
ly  crowded  into  the  narrower  space  bo- 
low.     At  the  lower  extremity  of  the  gla- 
cier the  ice  is  pure,  blue,  and  transpar- 
ent, but,  as  we  ascend,  it  appears  less 
compact,  more  porous  and  granular,  as- 
suming gradually  the  character  of  snow, 
till  in  the  higher  regions  the  snow  is  as 
light,  as  shifting,  and  incoherent,  as  the 
sand  of  the  desert.     A  snow-storm  on  a 
mountain-summit  is  very  different  from 
a  snow-storm  on  the  plain,  on  account  of 
the  different  degrees  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere.    At  great  heights,  there  is 
never  dampness  enough  to  allow  the 
fine  snow  -  crystals  to  coalesce  and  fimn 
what  are  called  **  snow-flakes."    I  have 
even  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  Jung- 
frau  when  a  fifozen  cloud  filled  the  air 
with  ice -needles,  while  I  could  see  the 
same  cloud  pouring  down  sheets  of  rain 
upon  Lauterbrunnen  below.    I  remem- 
ber this  spectacle  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive  I  have  vritnessed  in  my  long  ex- 
perience of  Alpine  scenery.   The  -air  im- 
mediately about  me  seemed  filled  with 
rainbow-dust,  for  the  ice-needles  glitter- 
ed with  a  thousand  hues  under  the  de- 
composition of  light  upon  them,  while 
the  dark  storm  in  the  valley  below  offeiv 
ed  a  strange  contrast  to  the  brilliancy 
of  the  upper  region  in  which  I  stood. 
One  wonders  where  even  so  much  va- 
por as  may  be   transformed   into  the 
finest  snow  should  come  from  at  such 
heights.    But  the  warm  winds,  creeping 
up  the  sides  of  the  valleys,  the  walls  of 
which  become  heated  during  the  middle 
of  the  day,  come  laden  with  moisture 
which  is  changed  to  a  dry  snow  like  dust 
as  soon  as  it  comes  into  contact  with  the 
intense  cold  above. 

Currents  of  warm  air  affect  the  extent 
of  the  glaciers,  and  influence  also  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow,  which  is  by  no 
means  at  the  same  level  even  in  neigh- 
boring localities.   The  size  of  glaciers,  of 
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coarse,  determines  to  a  great  degree  the 
height  at  which  they  terminate,  simply 
because  a  small  mass  of  ice  will  melt 
more  rapidly,  and  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture, than  a  larger  one.  Thus,  the  small 
glaciers,  such  as  those  of  the  Rothhorn  or 
of  Trift,  above  the  Grimsel,  terminate  at 
a  considerable  height  above  the  plsdn, 
while  the  Mer  de  Glace,  fed  from  the  great 
snow  -  caldrons  of  Mont  Blanc,  forces  its 
way  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of 
Chamouni,  and  the  glacier  of  Grindel- 
wald,  constantly  renewed  from  the  deep 
reservoirs  where  the  Jungfrau  hoards  her 
vast  supplies  of  snow,  descends  to  about 
four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea -level. 
But  the  glacier  of  the  Aar,  though  also 
very  large,  comes  to  a  pause  at  about  six 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
for  the  south  wind  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Alps,  the  warm  sirocco  of  Italy,  blows 
across  it,  and  it  consequently  melts  at  a 
higher  level  than  either  the  Mer  de  Glace 
or  the  Grindelwald.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  in  the  valley  of  Hassli  the  tempera- 
ture frequently  rises  instead  of  falling  as 
you  ascend ;  at  the  Grimsel,  the  temper- 
ature is  at  times  higher  than  at  Meyrin- 
gen  below,  where  the  warmer  winds  are 
not  felt  so  directly.  The  glacier  of 
Aletsch,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Jungfrau,  and  into  which  many  other 
glaciers  enter,  terminates  also  at  a  con- 
siderable height,  because  it  turns  into  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  through  which  the 
southern  winds  blow  constantly. 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  vegetation 
fades  in  these  mountains  at  the  height  of 
six  thousand  feet,  but,  in  consequence  of 
prevailing  winds,  and  the  sheltering  in- 
fluence of  the  mountain-walls,  there  is  no 
uniformity  in  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow 
and  ice.  Where  currents  of  warm  air 
are  very  constant,  glaciers  do  not  occur 
at  all,  even  where  other  circumstances  are 
favorable  to  their  formation.  There  are 
valleys  in  the  Alps  far  above  six  thousand 
feet  which  have  no  glaciers,  and  where 
perpetual  snow  is  seen  only  on  their 
northern  sides.  These  contrasts  in  tem- 
perature lead  to  the  most  wonderful  con- 
trasts in  the  aspect  of  the  soil ;  summer 


and  winter  lie  side  by  side,  and  bright 
flowers  look  out  from  the  edge  of  snows 
that  never  melt  Where  the  warm  winds 
prevail,  there  may  be  sheltered  spots  at 
a  height  of  ten  or  eleven  thousand  feet, 
isolated  nooks  opening  southward  where 
the  most  exquisite  flowers  bloom  in  the 
midst  of  perpetual  snow  and  ice ;  and 
occasionally  I  have  seen  a  bright  little 
flower  with  a  cap  of  snow  over  it  that 
seemed  to  be  its  shelter.     The  flowers 
give,  indeed,  a  peculiar  charm  to  these 
high  Alpine  regions.    Occurring  oflen  in 
beds  of  the  same  kind,  forming  green, 
blue  or  yellow  patches,  they  seem  nestled 
close  together  in  sheltered  spots,  or  even 
in  fissures  and  chasms  of  the  rock,  where 
they  gather  in  dense  quantities.     Even 
in  the  sternest  sceif^ry  of  the  Alps  some 
sign  of  vegetation  lingers;  and  I  re- 
member to  have  found  a  tuft  of  lichen 
growing  on  the  only  rock  which  pierced 
through  the  ice  on  the  summit  of  the 
Jungfrau.    The  absolute  solitude,  the  in- 
tense stillness  of  the  upper  Alps  is  most 
impressive;  no  cattle,  no  pasturage,  no 
bird,  nor  any  sound  of  life,  —  and,  indeed, 
even  if  there  were,  the  rarity  of  the  air 
in  these  high  regions  is  such  that  sound 
is  hardly  transmissible.     The  deep  re- 
pose, the  purity  of  aspect  of  every  ob- 
ject, the  snow,  broken  only  by  ridges 
of  angular  rocks,  produce  an  effect  no 
less  beautiful  than  solemn.     Sometimes, 
in  the  midst  of  the  wide  expanse,  one 
comes  upon  a  patch  of  the  so-called  red 
snow  of  the  Alps.     At  a  distance,  one 
would  say  that  such  a  spot  marked  some 
terrible  scene  of  blood,  but,  as  you  come 
nearer,  the  hues  are  so  tender  and  deli- 
cate, as  they  fade  from  deep  red  to  rose, 
and  so  die  into  the  pure  colorless  snow 
around,  that  the  first  impression  is  com- 
pletely dispelled.    This  red  snow  is  an 
organic  growth,  a  plant  springing  up  in 
such  abundance  that  it  colors  extensive 
surfaces,  just  as  the  microscopic  plants 
dye  our  pools  with  green  in  the  spring. 
It  is  an  Alga  well  known  in  the  Arctics, 
where  it  forms  wide  fields  in  the  summer. 
With  the  above  facts  before  us  concern- 
ing the  materials  of  which  glaciers  are 
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composed,  we  may  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider their  structure  more  fully  in  con- 
nection with  their  movements  and  the 
effects  they  produce  on  the  sur&ces  over 
which  they  extend.  It  has  already  been 
stated  that  the  ice  of  the  glaciers  has  not 
the  same  appearance  eyerywhere,  but  dif- 
fers according  to  the  level  at  which  it 
stands.  In  consequence  of  this  we  dis- 
tinguish three  very  distinct  regions  in 
these  frozen  fields,  the  uppermost  of 
which,  upon  the  ades  of  the  steepest  and 
highest  slopes  of  the  mountaun-ridges,  con- 
sists chiefly  of  layers  of  snow  piled  one 
above  another  by  the  successive  snow- 
falls of  the  colder  seasons,  and  which 
would  remain  in  uniform  superposition 
but  for  the  change  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected in  consequence  of  a  gradual  down- 
ward movement,  causing  the  mass  to  de- 
scend by  slow  degrees,  while  new  accu- 
mulations in  the  higher  regions  annually 
replace  the  snow  which  has  been  thus 
removed  to  an  inferior  level.  We  shall 
consider  hereafter  the  process  by  which 
this  change  of  position  is  brought  about. 
For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  such  a  transfer,  by  which  a  balance 
is  preserved  in  the  distribution  of  the 
snow,  takes  place  in  all  glaciers,  so  that, 
instead  of  increasing  indefinitely  in  the 
upper  regions,  where  on  account  of  the 
extreme  cold  there  is  little  melting,  they 
permanently  preserve  about  the  same 
thickness,  being  yearly  reduced  by  their 
downward  motion  in  a  proportion  equal  to 
their  annual  increase  by  fresh  additions 
of  snow.  Indeed,  these  reservoirs  of  snow 
mountain  themselves  at  the  same  level, 
much  as  a  stream,  into  which  many  rivu- 
lets empty,  remains  within  its  usual  limits 
in  consequence  of  the  drainage  of  the 
average  supply.  Of  course,  very  heavy 
rains  or  sudden  thaws  at  certain  seasons 
or  in  particular  years  may  cause  an  ocr 
casional  overflow  of  such  a  stream ;  and 
irregularities  of  the  same  kind  are  ob- 
served during  certain  years  or  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  the  same  year  in  the  ac- 
cumulations of  snow,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  successive  strata  may  vary  in 
thickness.    But  in  ordinary  times  layers 


from  six  to  eight  feet  deep  are  regularly 
added  annually  to  the  accumulation  of 
snow  in  the  higher  regions,  —  not  taking 
into  account,  of  course,  the  heavy  drifts 
heaped  up  in  particular  localities,  but  es- 
timating the  uniform  average  increase 
over  wide  fields.  This  snow  is  gradual- 
ly transformed  into  more  or  less  compact 
ice,  passing  through  an  intermediate  con- 
dition analogous  to  the  slosh  of  our  roads, 
and  in  that  condition  chiefly  occupies  the 
upper  part  of  the  extensive  troughs  into 
which  these  masses  descend  from  the  lof- 
tier heights.  This  region  is  called  the 
region  of  the  nevi.  It  is  properly  the 
birthplace  of  the  glaciers,  for  it  is  here 
that  the  transformation  of  the  snow  into 
ice  begins.  The  ndvd  ice,  though  vary- 
ing in  the  degree  of  its  compactness  and 
solidity,  is  always  very  porous  and  whit- 
ish in  color,  resembling  somewhat  frozen 
slosh,  while  lower  down  in  the  region  of 
the  glacier  proper  the  ice  is  close,  solid, 
transparent,  and  of  a  bluish  tint 

But  besides  the  difference  in  solidity 
and  in  external  appearance,  there  are 
also  many  other  important  changes  tak- 
ing place  in  the  ice  of  these  different  re- 
gions, to  which  we  shall  return  presently. 
Such  modifications  arise  chiefly  from  the 
pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  its 
downward  progress,  and  to  the  altera- 
tions, in  consequence  of  this  displacement, 
in  the  relative  position  of  the  snow-  and 
ice-beds,  as  well  as  to  the  influence  ex- 
erted by  the  form  of  the  valleys  them- 
selves, not  only  upon  the  external  aspect 
of  the  glaciers,  but  upon  their  internal 
structure  also.  The  surface  of  a  glacier 
varies  greatly  in  character  in  these  dif- 
ferent regions.  The  uniform  even  sur- 
faces of  tlie  upper  snow-fields  gradually 
pass  into  a  more  undulating  outline,  the 
pure  white  fields  become  strewn  with 
dust  and  sand  in  the  lower  levels,  while 
broken  bits  of  stone  and  larger  fragments 
of  rock  collect  upon  them,  which  assume 
a  regular  arrangement,  and  produce  a 
variety  of  features  most  startling  and  in- 
comprehensible at  first  sight,  but  more 
easily  understood  when  studied  in  con- 
nection with  the  whole  series  of  glacial 
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newly  formed  beds  of  snow  in  the  upper 
region  and  the  condition  of  the  ice  at  the 
lower  end  of  a  glader  as  between  a  re- 
cent deposit  of  coral  sand  or  a  mud-bed 
in  an  estuary  and  the  metamorphic  lime- 
stone or  clay  slate  twisted  and  broken  as 
they  are  seen  in  the  very  chains  of  moun- 
tains firom  which  the  glaciers  descend.  A 
geologbt,  familiar  with  all  the  changes  to 
which  a  bed  of  rock  may  be  subjected 
from  the  time  it  was  .deposited  in  hori- 
xontal  layers  up  to  the  time  when  it  was 
raised  by  Plutonic  agencies  along  the 
sides  of  a  mountain-ridge,  bent  and  dis- 
torted in  a  thousand  directions,  broken 
through  the  thickness  of  its  mass,  and 
traversed  by  innumeraUe  fissures  which 
are  themselves  filled  with  new  materials, 
will  best  be  able  to  understand  how  the 
stratification  of  snow  may  be  modified 
by  pressure  and  displacement  so  as  final- 
ly to  appear  like  a  lanunated  mass  full 
of  cracks  and  crevices,  in  which  the  orig- 
inal stratification  is  recognized  only  by 
the  practical  student  I  trust  in  my  next 
article  I  shall  be  able  to  explain  intelli- 
gibly to  my  readers  even  these  extreme 
alterations  in  the  condition  of  the  primi- 
tive snow  of  the  Alpine  summits. 


phenomena.  They  are  then  seen  to  be 
the  consequence  of  the  general  move- 
ment of  the  glacier,  and  of  certain  ef- 
fects which  the  course  of  the  seasons, 
the  action  of  the  sun,  the  rain,  the  re- 
flected heat  firom  the  sides  of  the  valley, 
or  the  disintegration  of  its  rocky  walls, 
may  produce  upon  the  surface  of  the  ice. 
In  the  next  article  we  shall  consider  in 
detail  all  these  phenomena,  and  trace 
them  in  their  natural  connection.  Once 
familiar  with  these  facts,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  correctly  to  appreciate  the  move- 
ment of  the  glacier  and  the  cause  of  its 
inequalities.  We  shall  see,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  greater  or  less  rapidity 
in  the  movement  of  certain  portions  of 
the  mass,  its  centre  progressing  faster 
than  its  sidesj  and  the  upper,  middle,  and 
lower  regions  of  the  same  glacier  advan- 
cing at  different  rates,  the  strata  which 
in  the  higher  ranges  of  the  snow -fields 
were  evenly  spread  over  wide  expanses, 
become  bent  and  folded  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  primitive  stratification  is  nearly 
obliterated,  while  the  internal  mass  of 
the  ice  has  also  assumed  new  features 
under  these  new  circumstances.  There 
is,  indeed,  as  much  difierence  between  the 
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ScKZfB  l.-^Ntar  a  Ceulk  in  Germany. 

'T  WERE  no  hard  task,  perchance,  to  win 

The  popular  laurel  for  my  song ; 
'T  were  only  to  comply  with  sin. 

And  own  the  crown,  though  snatched  by  wrong :  - 
Rather  Truth's  chaplet  let  me  wear. 

Though  sharp  as  death  its  thorns  may  sting ; 
Loyal  to  Loyalty,  I  bear 

No  badge  but  of  my  lightfiil  king. 

Patient  by  town  and  tower  I  wait, 

Or  o'er  the  blustering  moorland  go ; 
I  buy  no  praise  at  cheaper  rate, 

Or  whi^  fiunt  hearts  may  fancy  so : 
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For  me^  no  joy  in  lady's  bower, 

Or  hall,  or  tourney,  will  I  mng. 
Till  the  slow  stare  wheel  round  the  hour 

That  crowns  my  hero  and  my  king. 

While  all  the  land  runs  red  with  strife. 

And  wealth  is  won  by  peddlerKaimes, 
Let  who  will  find  content  in  life 

And  tinkle  in  unmanly  rhymes : 
I  wait  and  seek ;  through  dark  and  light, 

Safe  in  my  heart  my  hope  I  bring, 
Till  I  once  more  my  faith  may  plight 

To  him  my  whole  soul  owns  her  king. 

When  power  is  filched  by  drone  and  dolt. 

And,  with  caught  breath  and  flashing  eye, 
Her  knuckles  whitening  round  the  bolt, 

Vengeance  leans  eager  firom  the  sky,  — 
While  this  and  that  the  people  guess, 

And  to  the  skirts  of  praters  cling, 
Who  court  the  crowd  tLey  should  oompress,  — 

I  turn  in  scom  to  seek  my  king. 

Shut  in  what  tower  of  darkling  chance 

Or  dungeon  of  a  narrow  doom^ 
Dream'st  thou  of  battle-ase  and  lance 

That  for  the  cross  make  crashing  room  ? 
Come  I  with  strained  eyes  the  battle  waits 

In  the  wild  van  thy  mace's  swing ; 
While  doubters  parley  with  their  fates. 

Make  thou  thine  own  and  oars,  my  king  1 

Oh,  strong  to  keep  upright  the  old. 

And  wise  to  buttress  with  the  new. 
Prudent,  as  only  are  the  bold. 

Clear-eyed,  as  only  are  the  true. 
To  foes  benign,  to  firiendship  stem, 

Intent  to  imp  Law's  broken  wing,  — 
Who  wotild  not  die,  if  death  might  earn 

The  right  to  kiss  thy  hand,  my  king  ? 


Sccva  IL-^  An  Iim  ntar  ikt  Ckdieau  of  Ckaku. 

Well,  the  whole  thing  is  over,  and  here  I  sit 

With  one  arm  in  a  sling  and  a  milk-score  of  gashes. 
And  this  flagon  of  Cyprus  must  e'en  warm  my  wit. 

Since  what 's  left  of  youth's  flame  is  a  head  flecked  with  ashes. 
I  remember  I  sat  in  this  very  same  inn,  — 

I  was  young  then,  and  one  young  man  thought  I  was  handsome,  — 
I  had  found  out  what  prison  King  Richard  was  in, . 

And  was  spurring  for  England  to  push  on  the  ransom. 
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How  I  scorned  the  dull  souls  that  sat  guzzling  around, 

And  knew  not  my  secret  nor  recked  mj-  derision ! 
Let  the  world  sink  or  swim,  John  or  Richard  be  crowned, 

All  one,  so  the  beer-tax  got  lenient  revision. 
How  little  I  dreamed,  as  I  tramped  up  and  down, 

That  granting  our  wish  one  of  Fate's  saddest  jokes  is ! 
I  had  mine  with  a  vengeance,  —  my  king  got  his  crown, 

And  made  his  whole  business  to  break  other  folks's. 

I  might  as  well  join  in  the  safe  old  tum^  turn :    * 

A  hero  's  an  excellent  loadstar, — but,  bless  ye, 
What  infinite  odds  'twixt  a  hero  to  come 

And  your  only  too  palpable  hero  in  esse  ! 
Precisely  the  odds  (such  examples  are  rife) 

'Twixt  the  poem  conceived  and  the  rhyme  we  make  show  c£, 
'Twixt  the  boy's  morning  dream  and  the  wake-up  of  life, 

'Twixt  the  Blondel  God  meant  and  a  Blondel  I  know  of  I 

But  the  world 's  better  off,  I  'm  convinced  of  it  now. 

Than  if  heroes,  like  buns,  could  be  bought  for  a  penny^ 
To  regard  all  mankind  as  their  haltered  milch-cow. 

And  just  care  for  themselves.    Well,  Grod  cares  for  the  many ; 
And  somehow  the  poor  old  Earth  blunders  along. 

Each  son  of  hers  adding  his  mite  of  unfitness. 
And,  choosing  the  sure  way  of  coming  out  wrong, 

6«ts  to  port,  as  the  next  generation  will  vritness. 

You  think  her  old  ribs  have  come  all  crashing  through, 

K  a  whisk  of  Fate's  broom  snap  your  cobweb  asunder ; 
But  her  rivets  were  clinched  by  a  wiser  than  you. 

And  our  sins  cannot  push  the  Lord's  right  hand  from  under. 
Better  one  honest  man  who  can  wait  for  God's  mind. 

In  our  poor  shifting  scene  here,  though  heroes  were  plenty ! 
Better  one  bite,  at  forty,  of  truth's  bitter  rind 

Than  the  hot  wine  tiiat  gushed  from  the  vintage  of  twenty  I 

I  see  it  all  now :  when  I  wanted  a  king, 

'T  was  the  kingship  that  failed  in  myself  I  was  seeking,  — 
'T  is  so  much  less  easy  to  do  than  to  sing. 

So  much  simpler  to  reign  by  a  proxy  than  he  king  I 
Yes,  I  think  I  do  see :  afler  all 's  said  and  sung. 

Take  this  one  rule  of  life  and  you  never  will  rue  it,  — 
'T  is  but  do  your  own  duty  and  hold  your  own  tongue, 

And  Blondel  were  royal  himself,  if  he  knew  it ! 
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NIGHT  AND  MOONLIGHT. 


CHANCiNa  to  take  a  memorable  walk 
by  moonlight  some  years  ago,  I  resolved 
to  take  more  such  iralks,  and  make  ac- 
quaintance with  another  side  of  Nature. 
I  have  done  so. 

According  to  Fliny,  there  is  a  stone  in 
Arabia  called  Selenites,  "wherein  is  a 
white,  which  increases  and  decreases  with 
the  moon."  My  journal  for  the  last  year 
or  two  has  been  selenitic  in  this  sense. 

Is  not  the  midnight  like  Central  Africa 
to  most  of  us  ?  Are  we  not  tempted  to 
explore  it,  —  to  penetrate  to  the  shores 
of  its  Lake  Tchad,  and  discover  the  source 
of  its  Nile,  perchance  the  Mountains  of 
the  Moon?  WJio  knows  what  fertility 
and  beauty,  moral  and  natural,  are  there 
to  be  found  ?  In  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  in  the  Central  AiHca  of  the  night, 
there  is  where  all  Niles  have  their  hidden 
heads.  The  expeditions  up  the  Nile  as 
yet  extend  but  to  the  Cataracts,  or  per- 
chance to  the  mouth  of  the  White  Nile ; 
but  it  is  the  Black  Nile  that  concerns 
us. 

I  shall  be  a  benefactor,  if  I  conquer 
some  realms  from  the  night, — if  I  report 
to  the  gazettes  anything  transpiring  about 
us  at  that  season  worthy  of  their  atten- 
tion,—  if  I  can  show  men  that  there  is 
some  beauty  awake  while  they  are  asleep, 
—  if  I  add  to  the  domains  of  poetry. 
*  Night  is  certainly  more  novel  and  less 
profane  than  day.  I  soon  discovered  that 
I  was  acquainted  only  with  its  complex- 
ion ;  and  as  for  the  moon,  I  had  seen  her 
only  as  it  were  through  a  crevice  in  a 
shutter,  occasionally.  Why  not  walk  a 
little  way  in  her  light  ? 

Suppose  you  attend  to  the  suggestions 
which  the  moon  makes  fbr  one  month, 
commonly  in  vain,  will  it  not  be  very 
different  from  anything  in  literature  or 
religion  ?  But  why  not  study  this  San- 
scrit ?  What  if  one  moon  has  come  and 
gone,  with  its  world  of  poetry,  its  weird 
teachings,  its  oracular  suggestions, — so 
divine  a  creature  freighted  with  hints  for 


me,  and  I  have  not  used  her,— one  moon 
gone  by  unnoticed  ? 

I  think  it  was  Dr.  Chalmers  who  said, 
criticizing  Coleridge,  that  for  his  part 
he  wanted  ideas  which  he  could  see  all 
round,  and  not  such  as  he  must  look  at 
away  up  in  the  heavens.  Such  a  man, 
one  would  say,  would  never  look  at  the 
moon,  because  she  never  turns  her  other 
side  to  us.  The  light  which  comes  from 
ideas  which  have  their  orbit  as  distant 
from  the  earth,  and  which  is  no  less 
cheering  and  enlightening  to  the  be- 
nighted traveller  than  that  of  the  moon 
and  stars,  is  naturally  reproached  or  nick- 
named as  moonshine  by  such.  They  are 
moonshine,  are  they?  Well,  then,  do 
your  night -travelling  when  there  is  no 
moon  to  b'ght  you ;  but  I  will  be  thank- 
ful for  the  light  that  reaches  me  from  the 
star  of  least  magnitude.  Stars  are  lesser 
or  greater  only  as  they  appear  to  us  so. 
I  will  be  thankful  that  I  see  so  much  as 
one  side  of  a  celestial  idea,  one  side  of  the 
rainbow  and  the  sunset  sky. 

Men  talk  glibly  enough  about  moon- 
shine, as  if  they  knew  its  qualities  very 
well,  and  despised  them, — as  owls  might 
talk  of  sunshine.  None  of  your  sunshine ! 
—  but  this  word  commonly  means  merely 
something  which  they  do  not  understand, 
which  they  are  abed  and  asleep  to,  how- 
ever much  it  may  be  worth  their  while  to 
be  up  and  awake  to  it. 

It  must  be  aUowed  that  the  light  of  the 
moon,  sufficient  though  it  is  for  the  pen- 
sive walker,  and  not  disproportionate  to- 
the  inner  light  we  have,  is  very  inferior 
in  quality  and  intensity  to  that  of  the 
sun.  But  the  moon  is  not  to  be  judged 
alone  by  the  quantity  of  light  she  sends  to 
us,  but  also  by  her  influence  on  the  earth 
and  its  inhabitants.  "  The  moon  gravi- 
tates toward  the  earth,  and  the  earth  re- 
ciprocally toward  the  moon."  The  poet 
who  walks  by  moonlight  is  conscious  of  a 
tide  in  his  thought  which  is  to  be  referred 
to  lunar  influence.    I  will  endeavor  to 
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separate  the  tide  in  my  thoughts  from  the 
current  distractions  of  the  day.  I  would 
warn  my  hearers  that  they  must  not  try 
my  thoughts  by  a  daylight  standard,  but 
endeavor  to  realize  that  I  speak  out  of 
the  night  All  depends  on  your  point 
of  view.  In  DrsJce's  "Collection  of 
Voyages,"  Wafer  says  of  some  Albinos 
among  the  Indians  of  Darien, — "They 
are  quite  white,  but  their  whiteness  is 
like  that  of  a  horse,  quite  different  from 
the  &ir  or  pale  European,  as  they  have 
not  the  least  tincture  of  a  blush  or  san-* 

guine  complexion Their  eyebrows 

are  milk-white,  as  is  likewise  the  hair  of 

their  heads,  which  is  very  fine 

They  seldom  go  abroad  in  the  daytime, 
the  sun  being  disagreeable  to  them,  and 
causing  their  eyes,  which  are  weak  and 
poring,  to  water,  especially  if  it  shines 
towards  them ;  yet  they  see  very  well  by 
moonlight,  from  which  we  call  them  moon- 
eyed." 

Neither  in  our  thoughts  in  these  moon- 
light walks,  methinks,  is  there  ^*  the  least 
tincture  of  a  blush  or  sanguine  complex- 
ion," but  we  are  intellectually  and  mor- 
ally Albinos, — children  of  Endymion,  — 
such  is  the  effect  of  conversing  much  with 
the  moon. 

I  complain  of  Arctic  voyages  that  they 
do  not  enough  remind  us  of  the  constant 
peculiar  dreariness  of  the  scenery,  and 
the  perpetual  twilight  of  the  Arctic  night 
So  he  whose  theme  is  moonlight,  though 
he  may  find  it  difficult,  must,  as  it  were, 
illustrate  it  with  the  light  of  the  moon 
alone. 

Many  men  walk  by  day;  few  walk 
by  night  It  is  a  very  different  season. 
Take  a  July  night,  for  instance.  About 
ten  o'clock,  —  when  man  is  asleep,  and 
day  fairly  forgotten,  —  the  beauty  of 
moonlight  is  seen  over  lonely  pastures 
where  cattle  are  silently  feeding.  On  all 
sides  novelties  present  themselves.  In- 
stead of  the  sun,  there  are  the  moon  and 
stars ;  instead  of  the  wood  -  thrush,  there 
is  the  whippoorwill ;  instead  of  butter- 
flies in  the  meadows,  fire -flies,  winged 
sparks  of  fire ! — who  would  have  believ- 
ed it?  What  kind  of  cool,  deliberate  life 


dwells  in  those  dewy  abodes  associated 
with  a  spark  of  fire  ?  So  man  has  fire  in 
his  eyes,  or  blood,  or  brain.  Instead  of 
singing-birds,  the  half-throttled  note  of  a 
cuckoo  fl^'ing  over,  the  croaking  of  frogs, 
and  the  intenser  dream  of  crickets,— but 
above  all,  the  wonderful  trump  of  the 
bull-frog,  ringing  finom  Maine  to  Georgia. 
The  potato-vines  stand  upright,  the  com 
grows  apace,  the  bushes  loom;,  the  grain- 
fields  are  boundless.  On  our  open  river- 
terraces,  once  cultivated  by  the  Indian, 
they  appear  to  occupy  the  ground  like 
an  army,  —  their  heads  nodding  in  the 
breeze.  Small  trees  and  shrubs  are  seen 
in  the  midst,  overwhelmed  as  by  an  in- 
undation. The  shadows  of  rocks  and 
trees  and  shrubs  and  hills  are  more 
conspicuous  than  the  objects  themselves. 
The  slightest  irregularities  in  the  ground 
are  revealed  by  the  shadows,  and  what 
the  feet  find  comparatively  smooth  ap- 
pears rough  and  divermfied  in  conse- 
quence. For  the  same  reason  the  whole 
landscape  is  more  vari^ated  and  pictu- 
resque than  by  day.  The  smallest  re- 
cesses in  the  rocks  are  dim  and  cavern- 
ous ;  the  ferns  in  the  wood  appear  of  trop- 
ical size.  The  swe^t-fem  and  indigo  in 
overgrown  wood-paths  wet  you  with  dew 
up  to  your  middle.  The  leaves  of  the 
shrub -oak  are  shining  as  if  a  liquid 
were  flowing  over  them.  The  pools  seen 
through  the  trees  are  as  full  of  light  as 
the  sky.  *^  The  light  of  the  day  takes  ref> 
uge  in  their  bosoms,"  as  the  Parana  says 
of  the  ocean.  All  white  objects  are  more 
remarkable  than  by  day.  A  distant  cliff 
looks  like  a  phosphorescent  space  cm  a 
hill-side.  The  woods  are  heavy  and  dark. 
Nature  slumbers.  You  see  the  moonlight 
reflected  from  particular  stomps  in  the 
recesses  of  the  forest,  as  if  she  selected 
what  to  shine  on.  These  small  fraclions 
of  her  light  remind  one  of  the  plant 
called  moon-seed,  —  as  if  the  moon  were 
sowing  it  in  such  places. 

In  the  night  the  eyes  are  partly  closed, 
or  retire  into  the  head.  Other  senses 
take  the  lead.  The  walker  is  guided  as 
well  by  the  sense  of  smell.  Every  plant 
and  field  and  forest  emits  its  odor  now,  — 
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8wamp-pmk  in  the  meadow,  and  tansj  in 
the  road ;  and  there  is  the  peculiar  dry 
.aeent  of  com  which  has  begun  to  show 
its  tassels.  The  senses  both  of  hearing 
and  smelling  are  more  alert  We  hear 
the  tinkling  of  rills  which  we  never  de- 
tected before.  From  time  to  time,  high 
up  on  the  sides  of  hills,  you  pass  through 
a  stratum  of  warm  air:  a  blast  which 
has  come  up  from  the  sultry  plains  of 
noon.  It  tells  of  the  day,  of  sunny  noon- 
tide hours  and  banks,  of  the  laborer  wip- 
ing his  brow  and  the  bee  humming  amid 
flowers.  I^  is  an  air  in  wUch  work  has 
been  done,  —  which  men  have  breathed. 
It  circulates  about  from  wood-side  to  hill- 
side, like  a  dog  that  has  lost  its  master, 
now  that  the  sun  is  gone.  The  rocks  re- 
tain all  night  the  warmth  of  the  sun  which 
they  have  absorbed.  And  so  does  the 
sand:  if  you  dig  a  few  inches  into  it, 
you  find  a  warm  bed. 

You  lie  on  your  back  on  a  rock  in  a 
pasture  on  the  top  of  some  bare  hill  at 
midnight,  and  speculate  on  the  height  of 
the  stany  canopy.  The  stars  are  the 
jewels  of  the  night,  and  perchance  sur- 
pass anything  which  day  has  to  show. 
A  companion  with  whom  I  was  sailing, 
one  very  windy,  but  bright  moonlight 
night,  when  the  stars  were  few  and  faint, 
thought  that  a  man  could  get  along  with 
thefAy  though  he  was  considerably  redu- 
ced in  his  circumstances,  —  that  they  were 
a  kind  of  bread  and  cheese  that  never 
fuled. 

No  wonder  that  there  have  been  as- 
trologers,—  that  some  have  conceived 
that  they  were  personally  related  to  par- 
ticular stars.  Du  Bartas,  as  translated 
by  Sylvester,  says  he  11 

"  not  believe  that  the  Great  Architect 
With  all  these  fires  the  heavenly  arches  decked 
Only  for  show, and  with  these  glistering  shields, 
T*   awake  poor  shepherds,  watching  in  the 

fields,**  - 

he'll 

**  not  believe  that  the  least  flower  which 
pranks 
Onr  garden-borders  or  onr  common  banks. 
And  the  least  stone  that  in  her  warming  lap 
Our  Mother  Earth  doth  covetously  wrap, 


Hath  some  peculiar  virtae  of  its  own, 
And  that  the  glorioos  stars  of  heaven  ]|ave 
none." 

And  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  well  says, 
*<  The  stars  are  instruments  of  far  greater 
use  than  to  give  an  obscure  light,  and  for 
men  to  gaze  on  afler  sunset  **  \  and  he 
quotes  Plotinus  as  affirming  that  they 
*^  are  significant,  but  not  efficient " ;  and 
also  Augustine  as  saying,  "/>etis  rtgit 
inferiora  corpora  per  superiora  " :  (Jod 
rules  the  bodies  below  by  those  above. 
But  best  of  all  is  this,  which  another 
writer  has  expressed :  **  Sapiens  adjuvO' 
Ut  opus  astronrum  quemadmodum  agricola 
terras  n€Utaram'' :  A  wise  man  aasisteth 
the  work  of  the  stars  as  the  husbandman 
helpeth  the  nature  of  the  soiL 

It  does  not  concern  men  who  are  asleep 
in  their  beds,  but  it  is  very  important  to 
the  traveller,  whether  the  moon  shines 
brightly  or  is  obscured.  It  is  not  easy  to 
realize  the  serene  joy  of  all  the  earth, 
when  she  commences  to  shine  unobstruct- 
edly,  unless  you  have  oflen  been  abroad 
alone  in  moonlight  nights.  She  seems 
to  be  waging  continual  war  with  the 
clouds  in  your  behalf.  Yet  we  fancy  the 
clouds  to  be  her  foes  also.  She  comes  on 
magnifying  her  dangers  by  her  light,  re- 
vealing, displaying  them  in  all  their  huge- 
ness and  blackness, — then  suddenly  casts 
them  behind  into  the  light  concealed,  and 
goes  her  way  triumphant  through  a  small 
space  of  clear  sky. 

In  short,  the  moon  traversing,  or  ap- 
pearing to  traverse,  the  small  clouds  which 
lie  in  her  way,  now  obscured  by  them, 
now  easily  dissipating  and  shining  through 
them,  makes  the  drama  of  the  moonlight 
night  to  all  watchers  and  night-travellers. 
Sailors  speak  of  it  as  the  moon  eating  up 
the  clouds.  The  traveller  all  alone,  the 
moon  all  alone,  except  for  his  sympathy, 
overcoming  with  incessant  victory  whole 
squadrons  of  clouds  above  the  forests  and 
lakes  and  hills.  When  she  is  obscured, 
he  so  sympathizes  with  her  that  he  could 
whip  a  dog  for  her  relief,  as  Indians  do. 
When  she  enters  on  a  clear  field  of  great 
extent  in  the  heavens,  and  shines  unob- 
structedly,  he  is  glad.     And  when  she 
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has  fought  her  way  through  all  the  squad- 
ron -of  her  foes,  and  rides  majestic  in  a 
clear  sky  unscathed,  and  there  are  no 
more  any  obstructions  in  her  path,  he 
cheerfully  and  confidently  pursues  his 
way,  and  rejoices  in  his  heart,  and  the 
cricket  also  seems  to  express  joy  in  its 
song. 

How  insupportable  would  be  the  days, 
if  the  night,  with  its  dews  and  darkness, 
did  not  come  to  restore  the  drooping 
world  I  As  the  shades  begin  to  gather 
around  us,  our  primeyal  instincts  are 
aroused,  and  we  steal  forth  from  our 
lairs,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  jungle, 
in  search  of  those  silent  and  brooding 
thoughts  which  are  the  natural  prey  of 
the  intellect 

Richter  says,  that  '*  the  earth  is  every 
day  overspread  with  the  veil  of  night  for 
the  same  reason  as  the  cages  of  birds  are 
darkened,  namely,  that  we  may  the  niipre 
readily  apprehend  the  higher  harmonies 
of  thought  in  the  hush  and  quiet  of  dark- 
ness. Thoughts  which  day  turns  into 
smoke  and  mist  stand  about  us  in  the 
night  as  light  and  flames;  even  as  the 
column  which  fluctuates  above  the  crater 
of  Vesuvius  in  the  daytime  appears  a 
pillar  of  cloud,  but  by  night  a  pillar  of 
fire." 

There  are  nights  in  this  climate  of  such 
serene  and  majestic  beauty,  so  medicinal  • 
and  fertilizing  to  the  spirit,  that  methinks 
a  senative  nature  would  not  devote  them 
to  oblivion,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  man 
but  would  be  better  and  wiser  for  spend- 
ing them  out  of  doors,  though  he  should 
sleep  all  the  next  day  to  pay  for  it, 
should  sleep  an  Endymion  sleep,  as  the 
ancients  expressed  it,  —  nights  which 
warrant  the  Grecian  epithet  ambrosial^ 
when,  as  in  the  land  of  Beulah,  the  at- 
mosphere is  charged  with  dewy  fragrance, 
and  with  music,  and  we  take  our  repose 
and  have  our  dreams  awake,  —  when  the 
moon,  not  secondary  to  the  sun, 

^  gives  in  his  blaze  again, 
Void  of  its  flame,  and  sheds  a  softer  day. 
Now  through  the  passing  cloud  she  seems  to 

stoop, 
Now  up  the  pore  cerulean  rides  sublime.** 


Diana  still  hunts  in  the  New-£ngland 

sky. 

"  In  heaven  queen  she  is  among  the  spheres; 
She,  mistress-like,  makes  all  things  to  ba 
pure; 
Eternity  in  her  oft  change  she  bean; 
She  Beauty  is;  by  her  the  fair  endure. 

"Time  wears  her  not;  she  doth  his  chariot 
guide; 
Mortality  below  her  orb  is  placed; 
By  her  the  virtues  of  the  stars  down  slide; 
By  her  is  Virtue's  perfect  image  cast." 

The  Hindoos  compare  the  moon  to  a 
saintly  being  who  has  reached  the  last 
stage  of  bodily  existence. 

Great  restorer  of  antiquity,  great  en- 
chanter I  In  a  mild  night,  when  the  har- 
vest or  hunter's  moon  shines  unobstruct- 
ed!)', the  houses  in  our  village,  whatever 
architect  they  may  have  had  by  day,  ac- 
knowledge only  a  master.  The  village 
street  is  then  as  wild  as  the  forest  New 
and  old  things  are  confounded.  I  know 
not  whether  I  am  sitting  on  the  ruins  of 
a  wall,  or  on  the  material  which  is  to 
compose  a  new  one.  Nature  is  an  in- 
structed and  impartial  teacher,  spread- 
ing no  crude  opinions,  and  flattering 
none;  she  will  be  neither  radical  nor 
conservative.  Consider  the  moonlight, 
so  civil,  yet  so  savage  ! 

The  light  is  more  proportionate  to  our 
knowledge  than  that  of  day.  It  is  no 
more  dusky  in  ordinary  nights  than  oar 
mind's  habitual  atmosphere,  and  the 
moonlight  is  as  bright  as  our  most  illu- 
minated moments  are. 

*'  In  such  a  night  let  me  abroad  remain 
Till  morning  breaks,  and  all  *s  confused 

again." 
Of  what  significance  the  light  of  day, 
if  it  is  not  the  reflection  of  an  inward 
dawn  ?  —  to  what  purpose  is  the  veil  of 
night  withdrawn,  if  the  morning  reveals 
nothing  to  the  soul  ?  It  is  merely  gar- 
ish and  glaring. 

When  Ossian,  in  his  address  to  the 
Sun,  exclums, — 

**  Where  has  darkness  its  dwelling? 
Where  is  the  cavernous  home  of  the  stan, 
When  thou  quickly  foUowest  their  steps, 
Pursuing  them  like  a  hunter  in  the  aky,  — 
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Thoa  climbing  the  lofty  hilln,  NevertheleaB,  even  by  nigbt  the  sky  is 

They  descending  on  barren  mountains  ?  "  y  ^^^  ^nd  not  black ;  f6r  we  see  through 

who  does  not  in  his  thought  accompany  the  shadow  of  the  earth  into  the  distant 

the  stars  to  their  "  cavernous  home,"  **  de-  atmosphere  of  day,  where  the  sunbeams 

Bcending  "  with  them  <*  on  barren  moun-  are  reyelling. 


ANDANTE. 

BEETHOVEN^S  SIXTH  SYMPHONY. 

Sounding  above  the  warring  of  the  years, 
Over  their  stretch  of  toils  and  pains  and  fears, 

Comes  the  well-loved  refrain. 

That  ancient  voice  again. 

Sweeter  than  when  beside  the  river's  marge 
We  lay  and  watched,  like  Innocence  at  large, 
The  changeful  waters  flow. 
Speaks  this  brave  music  now. 

Tender  as  sunlight  upon  childhood's  head, 
Serene  as  moonlight  upon  childhood's  bed, 

Comes  the  remembered  power 

Of  that  forgotten  hour. 

« 

The  little  brook  with  merry  voice  and  low. 
The  gentle  ripples  rippling  far  below. 
Talked  with  no  idle  voice. 
Though  idling  were  their  choice. 

Now  through  the  tumult  and  the  pride  of  life, 
Gentler,  yet  firmlv  soothing  all  its  strife, 
Nature  draws  near  once  more, 
And  knocks  at  the  world's  door. 

She  walks  within  her  wild,  harmonious  maze, 
Evolving  melodies  from  doubt  and  haze, 
And  leaves  us  freed  from  care. 
Like  children  standing  there. 
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DocTOB  Franck  came  in  as  I  sat 
sewing  up  the  rents  in  an  old  shirt,  that 
Tom  might  go  tidily  to  his  grave.  New 
shirts  were  needed  for  the  living,  and 
theire  was  no  wife  or  mother  to  **  dress 
him  handsome  when  he  went  to  meet  the 
Lord,"  as  one  woman  said,  descrilnng  the 
fine  funeral  she  had  pinched  herself  to 
give  her  son. 

«  Miss  Dane,  I  'm  in  a  quandary,"  be- 
gan the  Doctor,  with  that  expression  of 
countenance  which  says  as  plainly  as 
words,  "I  want  to  ask  a  favor,  but  I 
wish  you  *d  save  me  the  trouble.** 

"  Can  I  help  you  out  of  it  ?  " 

"  Faith  1 1  don't  like  to  propose  it,  but 
you  certainly  can,  if  you  please." 

"  Then  give  it  a  name,  I  beg." 

**  You  see  a  Reb  has  just  been  brought 
in  crazy  with  typhoid ;  a  bad  case  every 
way ;  a  drunken,  rascally  little  captain 
somebody  took  the  trouble  to  capture,  but 
whom  nobody  wants  to  take  the  trouble 
to  cure.  The  wards  are  full,  the  ladies 
worked  to  death,  and  willing  to  be  for 
our  own  boys,  but  rather  slow  to  risk  their 
lives  for  a  Reb.  Now  you  've  had  the  fe- 
ver, you  like  queer  patients,  your  mate 
will  see  to  your  ward  for  a  while,  and  I 
will  find  you  a  good  attendant  The  fel- 
low won't  last  long,  I  fancy ;  but  he  can't 
die  without  some  sort  of  care,  you  know. 
I  *ve  put  him  in  the  fourth  story  of  the 
west  wing,  away  from  the  rest.  It  is  airy, 
quiet,  and  comfortable  there.  I  'm  on  that 
ward,  and  will  do  my  best  for  you  in  every 
way.    Now,  then,  will  you  go  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  will,  out  of  pervermty, 
if  not  conunon  charity ;  for  some  of  these 
people  think  that  because  I  'in  an  aboli- 
tionist I  am  also  a  heathen,  and  I  should 
rather  like  to  show  them,  that,  though  I 
cannot  quite  love  my  enemies,  I  am  will- 
ing to  take  care  of  them." 

"  Very  good ;  I  thought  you  'd  go ; 
and  speaking  of  abolition  reminds  me 
that  you  can  have  a  contraband  for  ser- 
vant, if  you  like.    It  is  that  fine  mulatto 


feQow  who  was  firand  burying  his  Rebel 
master  after  the  fight,  and,  being  badly 
jsut  over  the  head,  our  boys  brought  him 
along.    Will  yon  have  him  ?  " 

»  By  all  means,— for  1 11  stand  to  my 
guns  on  that  point,  as  on  the  other;  these 
black  boys  are  far  more  ftithful  and  handy 
than  some  of  the  white  scamps  given  me 
to  serve,  instead  of  being  served  by.  But 
is  this  man  well  enough  ?  " 

*^  Yes,  for  that  sort  of  woilc,  and  I 
think  yon  11  like  him.  He  most  have 
been  a  handsome  fellow  before  he  got  his 
face  slashed ;  not  much  darker  than  my- 
self; his  master's  son,  I  dare  say,  and  the 
white  blood  makes  him  rather  high  and 
haughty  about  some  things.  He  was  in 
a  bad  way  when  he  came  in,  but  vowed 
he  'd  die  in  the  street  rather  than  turn  in 
with  the  black  fellows  below;  so  I  put 
him  up  in  the  west  wing,  to  be  out  of  the 
way,  and  he 's  seen  to  the  captain  all  tilie 
morning.    When  can  you  go  up  ?  " 

"  As  soon  as  Tom  is  laid  out.  Skinner 
moved,  Haywood  washed,  Marble  dress- 
ed, Charley  rubbed.  Downs  taken* up, 
Upham  laid  down,  and  the  whole  forty 
fed" 

We  both  laughed,  though  the  Doctor 
was  on  his  way  to  the  dead-house  and  I 
held  a  shroud  on  my  lap.  But  in  a  hos- 
pital one  learns  that  cheerfulness  is  onelB 
salvation ;  for,  in  an  atmosphere  of  suffer- 
ing and  death,  heaviness  of  heart  would 
soon  paralyze  usefulness  of  hand,  if  the 
blessed  gifl  of  smiles  had  been  denied  us. 

In  an  hour  I  took  possession  of  my  new 
charge,  finding  a  dissipated-looking  boy 
of  nineteen  or  twenty  raving  in  the  soli- 
tary little  room,  with  no  one  near  him  but 
the  contraband  in  the  room  adjoining. 
Feeling  decidedly  more  interest  in  the 
black  man  than  in  the  white,  yet  re- 
membering the  Doctor's  hint  of  his  be- 
ing "  high  and  haughty,"  I  glanced  fur- 
tively at  him  as  I  scattered  chloride  of 
lime  ^bout  the  room  to  purify  the  air, 
and  settled  matters  to  suit  myself.    I  had 
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seen  many  eontrabftncls,  but  never  one 
■o  attaractiTe  as  this.  AU  colored  men 
are  called  "  boys,"  even  if  their  heads 
are  white ;  this  boy  was  fire-and-twenty 
at  least,  strong- limbed  and  manly,  and 
had  the  look  of  one  who  never  had  been 
cowed  by  abuse  or  worn  with  oppressive 
labor.  He  sat  on  his  bed  doing  nothing; 
no  book,  no  pipe,  no  pen  or  paper  any- 
wl^ere  appeared,  yet  anything  less  indo- 
lent or  listless  than  his  attitude  and  ex- 
pression I  never  saw.  Erect  he  sat,  with 
a  hand  on  either  knee,  and  eyes  fixed  on 
the  bare  wall  opposite,  so  rapt  in  some 
absorbing  thought  as  to  be  unconscious 
of  my  presence,  though  the  door  stood 
wide  open  and  my  movements  were  by 
no  means  noiseless.  His  face  was  half 
averted,  but  I  instantly  approved  the 
Doctor's  taste,  for  the  profile  which  I  saw 
possessed  all  the  attributes  of  comeliness 
belonging  to  his  mixed  race.  He  was 
more  quadroon  than  mulatto,  with  Saxon 
features,  Spanish  complexion  darkened 
by  exposure,  color  in  lips  and  cheek,  wav- 
ing hair,  and  an  eye  full  of  the  passionate 
melancholy  which  in  such  men  always 
seems  to  utter  a  mute  protest  against  the 
broken  law  that  doomed  them  at  their 
birth.  What  could  he  be  thinking  of? 
The  sick  boy  cursed  and  raved,  I  rustled 
to  and  fiH>,  steps  passed  the  door,  bells 
rang,  and  the  steady  rumble  of  army- 
wagons  came  up  fit>m  the  street,  still  he 
never  stirred.  I  had  seen  colored  people 
in  what  they  call "  the  black  sulks,"  when, 
for  days,  they  neither  smiled  nor  spoke, 
and  scarcely  ate.  But  this  was  something 
more  than  that;  for  the  man  was  not 
dully  brooding  over  s6me  small  griev-i 
ance ;  he  seemed  to  see  an  all-abaorbing 
fact  or  fancy  recorded  on  the  waU,  which 
was  a  blank  to  me.  I  wondered  if  it  were 
some  deep  wrong  or  sorrow,  kept  alive  by 
memory  and  impotent  regret ;  if  he  mourn- 
ed for  the  dead  master  to  whom  he  had 
been  faithinl  to  the  end ;  or  if  the  liberty 
now  his  were  robbed  of  half  its  sweet- 
ness by  the  knowledge  that  some  one  near 
and  dear  to  him  still  languished  in  the 
hell  from  which  he  had  escaped.  My 
heart  quite  warmed  to  him  at  that  idea ; 
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I  wanted  to  know  and  comfort  him ;  and^ 
following  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  I 
went  in  and  touched  him  on  the  shoul- 
der. 

In  an  instant  the  man  vanished  and  the 
slave  appeared.  Freedom  was  too  new  a 
boon  to  have  wrought  its  blessed  changes 
yet,  and  as  he  started  up,  with  his  hand 
at  his  temple  and  an  obsequious  "  Yes, 
Ma*am,"  any  romance  that  had  gathered 
round  him  fied  away,  leaving  the  saddest 
of  all  sad  facts  in  living  guise  before  me. 
Not  only  did  the  manhood  seem  to  die 
out  of  him,  but  the  comeliness  that  first 
attracted  me;  for,  as  he  turned,  I  saw 
the  ghastly  wound  that  had  laid  open 
cheek  and  forehead.  Being  partly  heal- 
ed, it  was  no  longer  bandaged,  but  held 
together  with  strips  of  that  transparent 
plaster  which  I  never  see  without  a  shiv- 
er and  swift  recollections  of  the  scenes 
with  which  it  is  associated  in  my  mind. 
Part  of  his  black  hair  had  been  shorn 
away,  and  one  eye  was  nearly  closed; 
pain  so  distorted,  and  the  cruel  sabre-cut 
so  marred  that  portion  of  his  face,  that, 
when  I  saw  it,  I  felt  as  if  a  fine  medal 
had  been  suddenly  reversed,  showing  me 
a  far  more  striking  type  of  human  suf- 
fering and  wrong  than  Michel  Angelo's 
bronze  prisoner.  By  one  of  those  inexpli- 
cable processes  that  oflen  teach  us  how 
little  we  understand  ourselves,  my  pur- 
pose was  suddenly  changed,  and  though 
I  went  in  to  offer  comfort  as  a  fi*iend,  I 
merely  gave  an  order  as  a  mistress. 

"  Will  you  open  these  windows  ?  this 
man  needs  more  air." 

He  obeyed  at  once,  and,  as  he  slowly 
urged  up  the  unruly  sash,  the  handsome 
profile  was  again  turned  toward  me,  and 
again  I  was  possessed  by  my  first  im- 
pression so  strongly  that  I  involuntarily 
said, — 

"  Thank  you.  Sir." 

Perhaps  it  was  fancy,  but  I  thought 
that  in  the  look  of  mingled  surprise  and 
something  like  reproach  which  he  gave 
me  there  was  also  a  trace  of  grateful 
pleasure.  But  he  said,  in  that  tone  of 
spiritless  humility  these  pocn*  souls  learn 
so  soon, — 
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'*  I  a'n't  a  white  man,  Ma'am,  I  'm  a 
contraband." 

^'  Yes,  I  know  it ;  but  a  contraband  ib 
a  free  man,  and  I  heartily  congratulate 
yon." 

He  liked  that ;  his  iace  shone,  he  squar- 
ed his  shoulders,  lifted  his  head,  and  look- 
ed me  full  in  the  eye  with  a  brisk  — 

**  Thank  ye,  Ma'am ;  anything  more 
to  do  fer  yer  ?  " 

"Doctor  Franck  thought  you  would 
help  me  with  this  man,  as  these  are  many 
patients  and  few  nurses  or  attendants. 
Hare  you  had  the  fever  ?  * 

"No,  Ma'am." 

"  They  should  have  thought  of  that 
when  they  put  him  here ;  wounds  and 
fevers  should  not  be  together.  I  '11  try 
to  get  yom  moved." 

He  laughed  a  sudden  laugh,  —  if  he 
had  been  a  white  man,  I  should  have  call- 
ed it  scornful ;  as  he  was  a  few  shades 
darker  than  myself,  I  suppose  it  must  be 
considered  an  insolent,  or  at  least  an  un- 
mannerly one. 

*'  It  don't  matter,  Ma'am.  I  'd  rather 
be  up  here  with  the  fever  than  down  with 
those  niggers ;  and  there  a'n't  no  other 
pbce  fer  mo." 

Poor  fellow  I  that  was  true.  No  ward 
in  all  the  hospital  would  take  him  in  to 
lie  side  by  side  with  the  most  miserable 
white  wreck  there.  Like  the  bat  in 
.£sop's  fable,  he  belonged  to  neither 
race ;  and  the  pride  of  one,  the  helpless- 
ness of  the  other,  kept  him  hovering  alone 
in  the  twilight  a  great  sin  has  brought 
to  overshadow  the  whole  land. 

"  You  shall  stay,  then ;  for  I  would  far 
rather  have  you  than  my  lazy  Jack.  But 
are  you  well  and  strong  enough  ?  '' 

"  I  guess  1 11  do.  Ma'am." 

He  spoke  with  a  passive  sort  of  acqui- 
escence,— as  if  it  did  not"  much  matter, 
if  he  were  not  able,  and  no  one  would 
particularly  rejoice,  if  he  were. 

"  Yes,  I  think  you  will.  By  what  name 
shaDT  call  you?" 

"  Bob,  Ma'am." 

Every  woman  has  her  pet  whim ;  one 
of  mine  was  to  teach  the  men  self-respect 
by  treating  them  respectfully.      Tom, 


Dick,  and  Harry  would  pass,  when  lads 
rejmced  in  those  familiar  abbreviations  ; 
but  to  address  men  otlen  old  enough  to 
be  my  father  in  that  style  did  not  suit 
my  old-fashioned  ideas  of  propriety.  This 
"  Bob "  would  never  do  \  I  should  have 
found  it  as  easy  to  call  the  chaplain  "  Gus  ** 
as  my  tragical -looking  contraband  by  a 
title  so  strongly  associated  with  the  tail 
of  a  kite. 

<*  What  is  your  other  name  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  I  like  to  call  my  attendants  by  their 
last  names  rather  than  by  their  first" 

**  I  've  got  no  other,  Ma'am ;  we  have 
our  masters'  names,  or  do  without  Mine 
's  dead,  and  I  won't  have  anything  of  his 
about  me." 

"  WeU,  1 11  call  you  Robert,  then,  and 
you  may  fill  this  pitcher  for  me,  if  you 
will  be  so  kind." 

He  went;  but,  through  aU  the  tame 
obedience  years  of  servitude  had  taught 
him,  I  could  see  that  the  proud  spirit  his 
father  gave  him  was  not  yet  subdued,  foe 
the  look  and  gestnre  with  which  he  re- 
pudiated his  master's  name  were  a  more 
efiective  declaration  of  independence 
than  any  Fourth -of- July  orator  could 
have  prepared. 

We  spent  a  curious  week  together. 
Robert  seldom  left  his  room,  except  upon 
my  errands ;  and  I  was  a  prisoner  all  day, 
often  all  night,  by  the  bedside  of  the 
Rebel.  The  fever  burned  itself  rapidly 
away,  for  there  seemed  little  vitality  to 
feed  it  in  the  feeble  frame  of  this  old 
young  man,  whose  life  had  been  none  of 
the  most  righteous,  judging  from  the  reve- 
lations made  by  his  unconscious  lips ;  since 
more  than  once 'Robert  authoritatively 
silenced  him,  when  my  gentler  bushings 
were  of  no  avail,  and  blasphemous  wan- 
derings or  ribald  camp -songs  made  my 
cheeks  burn  and  Robert's  face  assume  an 
aspect  of  disgust  The  captain  was  a 
gentleman  in  the  world's  eye,  but  the 
contraband  was  the  gentieman  in  nune ; 
—  I  was  a  fanatic,  and  that  accounts  for 
such  depravity  of  taste,  I  hope.  I  never 
asked  Robert  of  himself,  feeling  that 
somewhere  there  was  a  spot  still  too  sore 
to  bear  the  lightest  touch ;  but,  firom  his 
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language,  manner,  and  intelligence,  I  in- 
ferred that  his  color  had  procured  for  him 
the  few  advantages  within  the  reach  of  a 
quick-witted,  kindly  treated  slave.  Si- 
lent, grave,  and  thoughtful,  but  most  ser- 
viceable, was  my  contraband ;  glad  of  the 
books  I  brought  him,  faithful  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  I  assigned  to  him, 
grateful  for  the  friendliness  I  could  not 
but  feel  and  show  toward  him.  Often  I 
Ibnged  to  ask  what  purpose  was  so  visibly 
altering  his  aspect  with  such  daily  deep- 
ening gloom.  But  I  never  dared,  and  no 
one  ebe  had  either  time  or  desire  to  pry 
into  the  past  of  this  specimen  of  one 
branch  of  the  chivalrous  "  F.  F.  Vs." 

On  the  seventh  night,  Dr.  ^^ranck  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  well  for  some  one, 
besides  the  general  watchman  of  the  ward, 
to  be  with  the  captain,  as  it  might  be 
his  last  AHhough  the  greater  part  of 
the  two  preceding  nights  had  been  spent 
there,  of  course  I  offered  to  remain,  — 
for  there  is  a  strange  fascination  in  these 
scenes,  which  renders  one  careless  of 
fatigue  and  unconscious  of  fear  until  the 
crisis  is  passed. 

"  Give  him  water  as  long  as  he  can 
drink,  and  if  he  drops  into  a  natural 
sleep,  it  may  save  him.  1 11  look  in  at 
midnight,  when  some  change  will  prob- 
ably take  place.  *  Nothing  but  sleep  or 
a  miracle  will  keep  him  now.  Good 
night." 

Away  went  the  Doctor ;  and,  devour- 
ing a  whole  mouthful  of  gapes,  I  lowered 
the  lamp,  wet  the  captain's  head,  and  sat 
down  on  a  hard  stool  to  begin  my  watch.  < 
The  captain  Jay  with  his  hot,  haggard  face 
turned  toward  me,  fiUing  the  air  with  hb 
poisonous  breath,  and  feebly  muttering, 
with  lips  and  tongue  so  parched  that  the 
sanest  speech  would  have  been  difficult 
to  understand.  Robert  was  stretched  on 
his  bed  in  the  inner  room,  the  door  of 
which  stood  ajar,  that  a  fresh  draught 
from  his  open  window  might  carry  the 
fever-fumes  away  through  mine.  I  could 
just  see  a  long,  dark  figure,  with  the  light- 
er outline  of  a  face,  and,  having  little  else 
to  do  just  then,  I  fell  to  thinking  of  this 
curious  contraband,  who  evidently  prized 


his  freedom  highly,  yet  seemed  in  no 
haste  to  enjoy  it.  Doctor  Franck  had 
offered  to  send  him  on  to  safer  quarters, 
but  he  had  said,  **  No,  thank  yer,  Sir,  not 
yet,"  and  then  had  gone  away  to  fall  into 
one  of  those  black  moods  of  his,  which  be- 
gan to  disturb  me,  because  I  had  no  pow- 
er to  lighten  them.  As  I  sat  listening  to 
the  clocks  from  the  steeples  all  about  us, 
I  amused  myself  with  j>lanning  Robert's 
future,  as  I  often  did  my  own,  and  had 
dealt  out  to  him  a  generous  hand  of 
trumps  wherewith  to  play  this  game  of 
life  which  hitherto  had  gone  so  cmelly 
against  him,  when  a  harsh,  choked  voice 
called,  — 

"Lucy!" 

It  was  the  captain,  and  some  new  ter- 
ror seemed  to  have  gifted  him  with  mo- 
mentary strength. 

"  Yes,  here  *s  Lucy,"  I  answered,  hop- 
ing that  by  following  the  fancy  I  might 
quiet  him,  —  for  his  face  was  damp  with 
the  clammy  moisture,  and  his  frame  shak- 
en with  the  nervous  tremor  that  so  often 
precedes  deatL  His  dull  eye  fixed  upon 
me,  dilating  with  a  bewildered  look  of 
incredulity  and  wrath,  till  he  broke  out 
fiercely,  — 

**  That 's  a  lie  i  she 's  dead,  —  and  so  's 
Bob,  damn  him  I " 

Finding  speech  a  fulnre,  I  began  to 
sing  the  quiet  tune  that  had  often  sooth- 
ed delirium  like  this ;  but  hardly  had  the 
line, 

"  See  gentle  patience  smile  on  pain," 

passed  my  lips,  when  he  clutched  me  by 
the  wrist,  whispering  like  one  in  mortal 
fear, — 

"  Hush  !  she  used  to  sing  that  way  to 
Bob,  but  she  never  would  to  me.  I 
swore  I  *d  whip  the  Devil  out  of  her,  and 
I  did ;  but  you  know  before  she  cut  her 
throat  she  said  she  'd  haunt  me,  and 
there  she  is  I " 

He  pointed  behind  me  with  an  aspect 
of  such  pale  dismay,  that  I  involuntarily 
glanced  over  my  shoulder  and  started  as 
if  I  had  seen  a  veritable  ghost ;  for,  peer- 
ing from  the  gloom  of  that  inner  room,  I 
saw  a  shadowy  face,  with  dark  hair  all 
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abont  it,  and  a  glimpse  of'  scarlet  at  the 
throat  An  instant  showed  me  that  it 
was  only  Robert  leaning  from  his  bed'»- 
foot,  wrapped  in  a  gray  army -blanket, 
with  nis  red  shirt  just  visible  above  it, 
and  his  long  hair  disordered  by  sleep. 
But  what  a  strange  expression  was  on 
his  face!  The  unmarred  side  was  to- 
ward me,  fixed  and  motionless  as  when 
I  first  observed  it,  —  less  absorbed  now, 
but  more  int^t.  His  eye  glittered,  his 
lips  were  apart  like  one  who  listened 
with  every  sense,  and  his  whole  aspect 
reminded  me  of  a  hound  to  which  some 
wind  had  brought  the  scent  of  unsuspect- 
ed prey. 

**  Do  you  know  him,  Bobert  ?  Does 
he  mean  you  ?  ** 

"  Lord,  no.  Ma'am;  they  all  own  half  a 
dozen  Bobs :  but  hearin'  my  name  woke 
me;  that's  all." 

He  q)oke  quite  naturally,  and  lay 
down  again,  while  I  returned  to  my 
charge,  thinking  that  this  paroxysm  was 
probably  his  last.  But  by  another  hour 
I  perceived  a  hopeful  change,  for  the 
tremor  had  subsided,  the  cold  dew  was 
gone,  his  breathing  was  more  regular,  and 
Sleep,  the  healer,  had  descended  to  save 
or  take  him  gently  away.  Doctor  Franck 
looked  in  at  midnight,  bade  me  keep  all 
cool  and  quiet,  and  not  fail  to  administer 
a  certain  draught  as  soon  as  the  captain 
woke.  Very  much  relieved,  I  laid  my 
head  on  my  arms,  uncomfortably  folded 
on  the  little  table,  and  fancied  I  was 
about  to  perform  one  of  the  feats  which 
practice  renders  possible,  —  "  sleeping 
with  one  eye  open,"  as  we  say :  a  half- 
and-half  doze,  for  all  senses  sleep  but 
that  of  hearing;  the  faintest  murmur, 
sigh,  or  motion  will  break  it,  and  give 
one  back  one's  wits  much  brightened  by 
the  brief  permission  to  "  stand  at  ease.'' 
On  this  night,  the  experiment  was  a  fail- 
ure, for  previous  vigils,  confinement,  and 
much  care  had  rendered  naps  a  danger- 
ous indulgence.  Having  roused  half  a 
dozen  times  in  an  hour  to  find  all  quiet, 
I  dropped  my  heavy  head  on  my  arms, 
and,  drowsily  resolving  to  look  up  again 
in  fiiieen  minutes,  fell  fast  asleep. 


The  striking  of  a  deep -voiced  clock 
woke  me  with  a  start  "  That  is  one," 
thought  I,  but,  to  my  dismay,  two  more 
strokes  followed ;  and  in  remorsefiil  haste 
I  sprang  up  to  see  what  harm  my  long 
oblivion  had  done.  A  strong  hand  pat 
me  back  into  my  seat,  and  held  me  there. 
It  was  Robert  The  instant  my  eye  met 
his  my  heart  began  to  beat,  and  all  along 
my  nerves  tingled  that  electric  flash  which 
foretells  a  danger  that  we  cannot  see. 
He  was  very  pale,  his  mouth  grim,  and 
both  eyes  fiill  of  sombre  fire,  —  for  even 
the  wounded  one  was  open  now,  all  the 
more  sinister  for  the  deep  scar  above  and 
below.  But  his  touch  was  steady,  his 
vdce  quiet,  as  he  said, — 

"  Sit  still,  Ma'am ;  I  won't  hurt  yer,  nor 
even  scare  yer,  if  I  can  help  it,  but  yer 
waked  too  soon." 

"  Let  me  go,  Robert,  —  the  captain  is 
stirringf  —  I  must  give  him  something." 

**No,  Ma'am,  yer  can't  stir  an  inch. 
Look  here  I" 

Holding  me  with  one  hand,  with  the 
other  he  took  up  the  glass  in  whioh  I  had 
left  the  draught,  and  showed  me  it  was 
empty. 

"  Has  he  taken  it  ?  "  I  asked,  more  and 
more  bewildered. 

'*  I  fiung  it  out  o'  winder,  Ma'am ;  he 
'11  have  to  do  without" 

"  But  why,  Robert  ?  why  did  you  do 
it?" 

"  Because  I  hate  him  1 " 

Impossible  to  doubt  the  truth  of  that ; 
his  whole  face  showed  it,  as  he  spoke 
through  his  set  teeth,  and  launched  a 
fiery  glance  at  the  unconscious  captain. 
I  could  only  hold  my  breath  and  stare 
blankly  at  him,  wondering  what  mad  act 
was  coming  next  I  suppose  I  shook  and 
turned  white,  as  women  have  a  foolish 
habit  of  doing  when  sudden  danger  daunts 
them ;  for  Robert  released  my  arm,  sat 
down  upon  the  bedside  just  in  front  of 
me,  and  said,  with  the  ominous  quietude 
that  made  me  q^ld  to  see  and  hear,  — 

** Don't  yer  be  frightened.  Ma'am; 
don't  try  to  run  away,  fer  the  door  's 
locked  an'  the  key  in  my  pocket ;  don't 
yer  cry  out,  fer  yer  'd  have  to  scream  a 
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long  'while,  with  my  hand  on  yer  month, 
before  yer  was  heard.  Be  still,  an'  I  'ii 
tell  yer  what  I  'm  goin'  to  do." 

"Lord  help  us!  he  has  taken  the 
iever  in  some  sndden,  violent  way,  and 
18  out  of  his  head.  I  must  humor  him  till 
some  one  comes  " ;  in  pursuance  of  which 
swifl  determination,  I  tried  to  say,  quite 
composedly,  — 

"  I  will  be  still  and  hear  you ;  but  open 
the  window.    Why  did  you  shut  it  ?  " 

^*  I  'm  sorry  I  can't  do  it.  Ma'am ;  but 
yer  'd  jump  out,  or  call,  if  I  did,  an'  I  'm 
not  ready  yet  I  shut  it  to  make  yer 
sleep,  an'  heat  would  do  it  quicker  'n 
anything  else  I  could  da" 

The  captain  moved,  and  feebly  mut- 
tered, "Water!"    Instinctively  I  rose 
to  give  it  to  him,  but  the  heavy  hand 
came  down  upon  my  shoulder,  and  in  the 
•    same  decided  tone  Robert  said,  — 

**  The  water  went  with  the  physic ;  let 
him  calL" 

"  Do  let  me  go  to  him !  he  '11  die  with- 
out care  I " 

"I  mean  he  shall;  —  don't  yer  inter- 
fere, if  yer  please,  Ma'am." 

In  spite  of  his  quiet  tone  and  respect- 
ful manner,  I  saw  murder  in  his  eyes,  and 
turned  faint  with  fear ;  yet  the  fear  ex- 
cited me,  and,  hardly  knowing  what  I 
did,  I  seized  the  hands  that  had  seized 
me,  crying,— 

**  No,  no,  yon  shall  not  kill  him !  it  is 
base  to  hurt  a  helpless  man.  Why  do 
you  hate  him  ?   He  is  not  your  master  ?  " 

"  He  's  my  brother." 

I  felt  that  answer  from  head  to  foot, 
and  seemed  to  fathom  what  was  coming, 
with  a  prescience  vague,  but  unmistaka- 
ble.  One  appeal  was  left  to  me,  and  I 
made  it 

**  Robert,  tell  me  what  it  means  ?  Do 
not  commit  a  crime  and  make  me  acces- 
sory to  it  There  is  a  better  way  of  right- 
ing wrong  than  by  violence; — let  me 
help  you  find  it" 

My  voice  trembled  as  I  spoke,  and 
I  heard  the  frightened  flutter  of  my 
heart;  so  did  he,  and  if  any  little  act  of 
mine  had  ever  won  affection  or  respect 
from  him,  the  memory  of  it  served  me 


then.  He  looked  down,  and  seemed  to 
put  some  question  to  himself;  whatever 
it  was,  the  answer  was  in  my  favor,  for 
when  his  eyes  rose  again,  they  were 
gloomy,  but  not  desperate. 

"I  toill  tell  you.  Ma'am;  but  mind, 
this  makes  no  difference ;  the  boy  is  mine. 
I  '11  give  the  Lord  a  chance  to  take  him 
fust ;  if  He  don't,  I  shall." 

"  Oh,  no  I  remember,  he  is  your  broth- 
er." 

An  unwise  speech ;  I  felt  it  as  it  passed 
my  lips,  for  a  black  frown  gathered  on 
Robert's  face,  and  his  strong  hands  closed 
with  an  ugly  sort  of  grip.  But  he  did 
not  touch  the  poor  soul  gasping  there  be- 
hind him,  and  seemed  content  to  let  the 
slow  sujSbcation  of  that  stifling  room  end 
his  frail  life. 

"  I  'm  not  like  to  forget  that.  Ma'am, 
when  I  've  been  thinkin'  of  it  all  this 
week.  I  knew  him  when  they  fetched 
him  in,  an'  would  'a'  done  it  long  'fore 
this,  but  I  wanted  to  ask  where  Lucy 
was;  he  knows,— he  told  to-night,— an' 
now  he  's  done  for." 

"  Who  is  Lucy  ?  "  I  asked  hurriedly, 
intent  on  keeping  his  mind  busy  with  any 
thought  but  min-der. 

With  one  of  the  swift  transitions  of  a 
mixed  temperament  like  this,  at  my  ques- 
tion Robert's  deep  eyes  filled,  the  clench- 
ed hands  were  spread  before  his  face,  and 
all  I  heard  were  the  broken  words, — 

"  My  wife,— -he  took  her" 

In  that  instant  every  thought  of  fear 
was  swallowed  up  in  burning  indignation 
for  the  wrong,  and  a  perfect  passion  of 
pity  for  the  desperate  man  so  tempted  to 
avenge  an  injmy  for  which  there  seemed 
no  redress  but  this.  He  was  no  longer 
slave  or  contraband,  no  drop  of  black 
blood  marred  him  in  my  sight,  but  an  in- 
finite compassion  yearned  to  save,  to  help, 
to  comfort  him.  Words  seemed  so  pow- 
erless I  offered  none,  only  put  my  hand 
on  his  poor  head,  wounded,  homeless, 
bowed  down  with  grief  for  which  I  had 
no  cure,  and  softly  smoothed  the  long 
neglected  hair,  pitifully  wondering  the 
while  where  was  the  w^e  who  must  have 
loved  this  tender-hearted  man  so  well. 
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The  captain  moaned  again,  and  faintly 
whispered,  **  Air  I  **  but  I  never  stirred* 
God  forgive  me  1  just  then  I  hated  him 
as  only  a  woman  thinking  of  a  sister 
woman's  wrong  could  hate.  Robert  look- 
ed up ;  his  eyes  were  dry  again,  his  mouth 
grim.  I  saw  that,  said,  *'  Tell  me  more," 
and  he  did, — for  sympathy  is  a  gifl  the 
poorest  may  give,  the  proudest  stoop  to 
receive. 

"  Yer  see,  Ma'am,  his  father,— I  might 
say  ours,  if  I  wam't  ashamed  of  both  of 
'em,  —  hb  father  died  two  years  ago,  an' 
left  us  all  to  Marster  Ned,  —  that 's  him 
here,  eighteen  then.  He  always  hated 
me,  I  looked  so  like  old  Marster :  he  don't, 
— only  the  light  skin  an'  hair.  Old  l^Iars- 
ter  was  kind  to  all  of  us,  me  'specially, 
an'  bought  Lucy  off  the  next  plantation 
down  there  in  South  Gar'lina,  when  he 
found  I  liked  her.  *  I  married  her,  all  I 
could,  Ma'am ;  it  wam't  much,  but  we 
was  true  to  one  another  till  Marster  Ned 
come  home  a  year  after  an'  made  heU 
fer  both  of  us.  He  sent  my  old  mother  to 
be  used  up  in  his  rice-swamp  in  Greorgy ; 
he  found  me  with  my  pretty  Lucy,  an' 
though  young  Miss  cried,  an'  I  prayed  to 
him  on  my  knees,  an'  Lucy  run  away, 
he  would  n't  have  no  mercy ;  he  brought 
her  back,  an'  —  took  her.  Ma'am." 

"  Oh  1  what  did  you  do?"  I  cried,  hot 
with  helpless  pain  and  passion. 

How  the  man's  outraged  heart  sent  the 
blood  flaming  up  into  his  face  and  deep- 
ened the  tones  of  his  impetuous  voice,  as 
he  stretched  his  arm  across  the  bed,  say- 
ing, with  a  terribly  expressive  gesture, — 

^I  half  murdered  him,  an'  to-night 
I  11  finish." 

"  Yes,  yes,  —  but  go  on  now ;  what 
came  next?" 

He  gave  me  a  look  that  showed  no 
white  man  could  have  felt  a  deeper  deg- 
radation in  remembering  and  confessing 
these  last  acts  of  brotherly  oppression. 

<*  They  whipped  me  till  I  could  nt 
stand,  an'  then  they  sold  me  further 
South.  Yer  thought  I  was  a  white  man 
once ; — look  here  1 " 

With  a  sudden  wrebch  he  tore  the 
shirt  firom  neck  to  wain,  and  on  his  strong 


brown  sho\^ders  showed  me  fbnows  deep- 
ly ploughed,  wounds  which,  though  heal- 
ed, were  ghastlier  to  me  than  any  in  that 
house.  I  could  not  speak  to  bim,  and, 
with  the  pathetic  dignity  a  great  grief 
lends  the  humblest  sufferer,  he  ended  his 
brief  tragedy  by  simply  saying,  —  * 

"  That 's  all.  Ma'am.  I  've  never  seen 
her  nnce,  an'  now  I  never  shall  in  this 
world,  —  maybe  not  in  t'  other." 

'' But,  Robert,  why  think  her  dead? 
The  captain  was  wandering  when  he  said 
those  sad  things ;  perhaps  he  will  retract 
them  when  he  is  sane.  Don't  despair; 
don't  give  up  yet" 

"  No,  Ma'am,  I  guess  he  's  right;  die 
was  too  proud  to  bear  that  long.  It's 
like  her  to  kill  herself.  I  told  her  to,  if 
there  was  no  other  way ;  an'  she  always 
minded  me,  Lucy  did.  My  poor  girl! 
Oh,  it  wam't  right!  No,  by  God,  it 
wam't ! " 

As  the  memory  of  this  bitter  wrong, 
this  double  bereavement,  burned  in  his 
sore  heart,  the  devil  that  lurks  in  eveiy 
strong  man's  blood  leaped  up;  he  put 
his  hand  upon  his  brother's  throat,  and, 
watching  the  white  face  before  him,  mut- 
tered low  between  his  teeth,  — 

"  I  'm  lettin'  him  go  too  easy ;  there 's 
no  pain  in  this ;  we  a'n't  even  yet  I 
wish  he  knew  me.  Marster  Ned  1  it 's 
Bob ;  where  's  Lucy  ?  " 

From  the  captain's  lips  there  came  a 
long  faint  sigh,  and  nothing  but  a  flutter 
of  the  eyelids  showed  that  he  still  lived. 
A  strange  stillness  filled  the  room  as  the 
elder  brother  held  the  younger's  life  sus- 
pended in  his  hand,  while  wavering  be- 
tween a  dim  hope  and  a  deadly  hate.  In 
the  whirl  of  thoughts  that  went  on  in  my 
brain,  only  one  was  clear  enough  to  act 
upon.  I  must  prevent  murder,  if  I  could, 
—  but  how  ?  What  could  I  do  up  there 
alone,  locked  in  with  a  dying  man  and  a 
lunatic  ?— for  any  mind  yielded  utterly  to 
any  unrighteous  impulse  is  mad  while  the 
impulse  rules  it  Strength  I  had  not,  nor 
much  courage,  neither  time  nor  wit  for 
stratagem,  and  chance  only  could  bring 
me  help  befi>re  it  was  too  late.  But  one 
weapon  I  possessed, —  a  tongue, — often 
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a  woman's  best  defence ;  and  sympathy, 
stronger  than  fear,  gave  me  power  to 
use  it  What  I  said  Heaven  only  knows, 
but  sorely  Heaven  helped  me;  words 
bmned  on  my  lips,  tears  streamed  from 
my  eyes,  and  some  good  angel  prompted 
me  to'nse  the  one  name  that  had  power 
to  arrest  my  hearer's  hand  and  touch  his 
heart  For  at  that  moment  I  heartily  be^ 
lieved  that  Lucy  lived,  and  this  earnest 
fidth  roused  in  him  a  like  belief. 

He  listened  with  the  lowering  look  of 
one  in  whom  brute  instinct  was  sovereign 
for  the  time,— a  look  that  makes  the  no- 
blest countenance  base.  He  was  but  a 
man, —a  poor,  untaught,  outcast,  outrag- 
ed man.  Life  had  few  joys  for  him ;  the 
world  offered  him  no  honors,  no  success, 
no  home,  no  love.  What  future  would 
this  crime  mar  ?  and  why  should  he  deny 
himself  that  sweet,  yet  bitter  morsel  call- 
ed revenge  ?  How  many  white  men, 
with  all  New  England's  freedom,  culture, 
Christianity,  would  not  have  felt  as  he 
felt  then?  Should  I  have  reproached 
himibr  a  human  anguish,  a  human  long- 
ing for  redress,  all  now  left  him  from  the 
ruin  of  his  few  poor  hopes  ?  Who  had 
taught  him  that  self-control,  self-sacrifice, 
are  attributes  that  make  men  masters  cf 
the  earth  and  lift  them  nearer  heaven  ? 
Should  I  have  urged  the  beauty  of  for- 
^veness,  the  duty  of  devout  submission  ? . 
He  had  no  religion,  for  he  was  no  saintly 
**  Uncle  Tom,"  and  Slavery's  black  shad- 
ow seemed  to  darken  all  the  world  to  him 
and  shut  out  God.  Should  I  have  warn- 
ed him  of  penalties,  of  judgments,  and  the 
potency  of  law  ?  What  did  he  know  of 
justice,  or  the  mercy  that  should  temper 
that  stem  virtue,  when  every  law,  human 
and  divine,  had  been  broken  on  his  hearth- 
stone ?  Should  I  have  tried  to  touch  him 
by  appeals  to  filial  duty,  to  brotherly 
love?  How  had  his  appeals  been  an- 
swered ?  What  memories  had  father  and 
brother  stored  up  in  his  heart  to  plead 
for  either  now  ?  No,  —  all  these  infiuen- 
ces,  these  associations,  would  have  proved 
worse  than  useless,  had  I  been  calm  enough 
to  try  them.  I  was  not;  but  instinct, 
tnbtler  than  reason,  showed  me  the  one 


safe  clue  by  which  to  lead  this  troubled 
soul  from  the  labyrinth  in  which  it  groped 
and  nearly  feU.  When  I  paused,  breath- 
less, Robert  turned  to  me,  asking,  as  if 
human  assurances  could  strengthen  his 
fiuth  in  Divine  Omnipotence, —  • 

«« Do  yon  beUeve,  if  I  let  Marster  Ned 
live,  the  Lord  will  give  me  back  my  Lu- 
cy?" 

'^  As  surely  as  there  is  a  Lord,  you  will 
find  her  here  or  in  the  beautifrd  hereaf- 
ter, where  there  is  no  black  or  white,  no 
master  and  no  slave." 

He  took  his  hand  from  his  brother's 
throat,  lifted  his  eyes  from  my  face  to  the 
wintry  sky  beyond,  as  if  searching  for  that 
blessed  country,  happier  even  than  the 
happy  North.  Alas,  it  was  the  darkest 
hour  before  the  dawn ! —there  was  no  star 
above,  no  light  below  but  the  pale  glim- 
mer of  the  lamp  that  «howed  the  brother 
who  had  made  him  desolate.  Like  a  blind 
man  who  believes  there  is  a  sun,  yet  can- 
not see  it,  he  shook  his  head,  let  his  arms 
drop  nervelessly  upon  his  knees,  and  sat 
there  dumbly  asking  that  question  which 
many  "a  soul  whose  faith  is  firmer  fixed 
than  his  has  asked  in  hours  less  dark  than 
this,— *' Where  is  God?"  Isawthetide 
had  turned,  and  strenuously  tried  to  keep 
this  rudderless  life-boat  fix)m  slipping  back 
into  the  whirlpool  wherein  it  had  been  so 
nearly  lost 

"  I  have  listened  to  you,  Bobert ;  now 
hear  me,  and  heed  what  I  say,  because 
my  heart  is  ^1  of  pity  for  you,  foil  of 
hope  for  your  future,  and  a  desire  to  help 
you  now.  I  want  you  to  go  away  from 
here,  from  the  temptation  of  this  place, 
and  the  sad  thoughts  that  haunt  it  You 
have  conquered  yourself  once,  and  I  hon- 
or you  for  it,  because,  the  harder  the  bat- 
tle, the  more  glorious  the  victory ;  but  it  is 
safer  to  put  a  greater  distance  between 
you  and  this  man.  I  will  write  you  let- 
ters, give  you  money,  and  send  you  to 
good  old  Massachusetts  to  begin  your  new 
life  a  freeman,  —  yes,  and  a  happy  man ; 
for  when  the  captain  is  himself  again,  I 
will  learn  where  Lucy  is,  and  move  heav- 
en and  earth  to  find  and  give  her  back  to 
you.    Will  you  do  this,  Robert  ?  " 
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8I0WI7,  T617  slowly,  Uie  answer  came ; 
for  the  purpose  of  a  week,  perhaps  a  year, 
was  hard  to  relinquish  in  an  hour. 

"Yes,  Ma'am,  I  will." 

"  Grood !  Now  you  are  the  man  I  thought 
you,  and  I  '11  work  for  you  with  all  my 
heart  You  need  sleep,  my  poor  fellow  ; 
go,  and  try  to  forget  The  captain  is 
still  alive,  and  as  yet  you  are  spared  that 
sin.  No,  don't  look  there ;  I  '11  care  for 
him.     Ck>me,  Robert,  for  Lucy's  sake." 

Thank  Heaven  for  the  immortality  of 
love  1  for  when  all  other  means  of  salva* 
tton  failed,  a  spark  of  this  vital  fire  soft- 
ened the  man's  iron  will  until  a  woman's 
hand  could  bend  it  He  let  me  take  from 
him  the  key,  let  me  draw  him  gently  away 
and  lead  him  to  the  solitude  which  now 
was  the  most  healing  balm  I  could  bestow. 
Once  in  his  little  room,  he  fell  down  on 
his  bed  and  lay  there  as  if  spent  with  the 
sharpest  conflict  of  his  life.  I  slipped  the 
bolt  across  his  door,  and  unlocked  my 
own,  flung  up  the  window,  steadied  my- 
self with  a  breath  of  air,  then  rushed 
to  Doctor  Franck.  He  came;  and  till 
ddwn  we  worked  together,  saving  one 
brother's  life,  and  taking  earnest  thought 
how  best  to  secure  the  other's  liberty. 
When  the  sun  came  up  as  blithely  as  if  it 
shone  only  upon  happy  homes,  the  Doctor 
went  to  Robert  For  an  hour  I  heard 
the  murmur  of  their  voices ;  once  I  caught 
the  sound  of  heavy  sobs,  and  for  a  time 
a  reverent  hush,  as  if  in  the  silence  that 
good  man  were  ministering. to  soul  as  well 
as  sense.  When  he  departed  he  took 
Robert  with  him,  pausing  to  tell  me  he 
should  get  him  off*  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
not  before  we  met  again. 

Nothing  more  was  seen  of  them  all 
day ;  another  surgeon  came  to  see  the 
captain,  and  another  attendant  came  to 
fill  the  empty  place.  I  tried  to  rest,  but 
could  not,  with  the  thought  of  poor  Lucy 
tugging  at  my  heart,  and  was  soon  back 
at  my  post  again,  anxiously  hoping  that 
my  contraband  had  not  been  too  hastily 
spirited  away.  Just  as  night  fell  there 
came  a  tap,  and,  opening,  I  saw  Robert 
literally  **  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind." 
The  Doctor  had  replaced  the  ragged  suit 


with  tidy  garments,  and  no  trace  of  that 
tempestuous  night  remuned  but  deeper 
lines  upon  the  forehead  and  the  dodle 
look  of  a  repentant  child.  He  did  not 
cross  the  threshold,  did  not  offer  me  his 
hand,  —  only  took  off  his  cap,  saying, 
with  a  traitorous  fiJter  in  his  voice,  — 

*' God  bless  you.  Ma'am !  I'mgoin'." 

I  put  out  both  my  hands,  and  held  his 
fast 

*'  Grood  bye,  Robert  f  Keep  up  good 
heart,  and  when  I  come  home  to  Massa- 
chusetts we  '11  meet  in  a  happier  place 
than  this.  Are  you  quite  roady,  quite 
comfortable  for  your  journey  ?  " 

^*  Yes,  Ma'am,  yes ;  the  Doctor  's  fix- 
ed everything ;  I  'm  goin'  with  a  friend 
of  his ;  my  papers  are  all  right,  an'  I  'm 
as  happy  as  I  can  be  till  I  find  " 

He  stopped  there ;  then  went  on,  widi 
a  glance  into  the  room,  — 

''  I  'm  glad  I  did  n't  do  it,  an'  I  thank 
yer.  Ma'am,  fer  hinderin'  me,  —  thank 
yer  hearty ;  but  I  'm  afiraid  T  hate  him 
jest  the  same." 

Of  course  he  did ;  and  so  did  I';  for 
these  faulty  hearts  of  ours  cannot  turn 
perfect  in  a  night,  but  need  fix36t  and  fire, 
wind  and  rain,  to  ripen  and  make  them 
ready  for  the  great  harvest-home.  Wish- 
ing to  divert  his  mind,  I  put  my  poor 
mite  into  his  hand,  and,  remembering 
the  magic  of  a  certain  little  book,  I  gave 
him  mine,  on  whose  dai^  cover  whitely 
shone  th6  Virgin  Mother  and  the  Child, 
the  grand  history  of  whose  life  the  book 
contained.  The  money  went  into  Rob- 
ert's pocket  with  a  grateful  murmur,  the 
book  into  his  bosom  with  a  long  look  and 
a  tremulous — 

**  I  never  saw  my  baby.  Ma'am." 

I  broke  down  then;  and  though  my 
eyes  were  too  dim  to  see,  I  felt  the  touch 
of  lips  upon  my  hands,  heard  the  sound 
of  departing  feet,  and  knew  my  contra- 
band was  gone. 

When  one  feels  an  intense  dislike,  the 
less  one  says  about  the  subject  of  it  the 
better;  therefore  I  shall  merely  record 
that  the  captain  livedo  —  in  time  was 
exchanged ;  and  that,  whoever  the  other 
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party  vasy  I  am  convinced  the  GoTem- 
ment  got  tke  best  of  the  bargain.  Bat 
long  before  this  occurred,  I  had  iidfilled 
my  promise  to  Robert;  for  as  soon  as 
my  patient  recovered  strength  of  memory 
enough  to  make  his  answer  trustworthy, 
I  asked,  without  any  circumlocution,  — 

**  Captain  Fairfax,  where  is  Lucy  ?  " 

And  too  feeble  to  be  angry,  surprised, 
or  insincere,  he  straightway  answered, — 

<'  Dead,  Min  Dane." 

**  And  she  killed  herself,  when  you  sold 
Bob?" 

"  How  the  Devil  did  you  know  that  ?  " 
he  muttered,  with  an  expression  half-re* 
moraeful,  half-amazed ;  but  I  was  satis- 
fied, and  said  no  more. 

Of  course,  this  went  to  Bobert,  waiting 
far  away  there  in  a  lonely  home,  —  wait- 
ing, working,  hoping  for  his  Lucy.  It 
almost  broke  my  heart  to  do  it ;  but  de- 
lay was  weak,  deceit  was  wicked ;  so  I 
sent  the  heavy  tidings,  and  very  soon  the 
answer  came,  —  only  three  lines ;  but  I 
felt  that  the  sustaining  power  of  the  man's 
life  was  gone. 

*'I  thought  I  'd  never  see  her  any 
more ;  I  'm  glad  to  know  she  's  out  of 
trouble.  I  thank  yer.  Ma'am;  an'  if 
they  let  us,  I  '11  fight  fer  yer  till  I  'm 
killed,  which  I  hope  will  be  'fore  long." 

Six  months  later  he  had  his  wish,  ^d 
kept  his  word. 

Every  one  knows  the  story  of  the  at- 
tack on  Fort  Wagner;  but  we  should 
not  tire  yet  of  recalling  how  our  Fifty- 
Fourth,  spent  with  three  sleepless  nights, 
a  day's  fast,  and  a  march  under  the 
July  sun,  stormed  the  fort  as  night  fell, 
fikcing  death  in  many  shapes,  following 
their  l»uve  leaders  through  a  fiery  rain 
of  shot  and  shell,  fighting  valiantly  for 
"God  and  Governor  Andrew,"  —  how 
the  regiment  that  went  into  action  seven 
hundred  strong  came  out  having  had 
nearly  half  its  number  captured,  killed, 
or  wounded,  leaving  their  young  com- 
mander to  be  buried,  like  a  chief  of  ear- 
lier times,  with  his  body-guard  around 
him,  faithful  to  the  death.  Surely,  the 
insult  turns  to  honor,^and  the  wide  grave 
needs  no  monument  but  the  heroism  that 


consecrates  it  in  our  sight;  sorely,  the 
hearts  that  held  him  nearest  see  through 
their  tears  a  noble  victory  in  the  seem- 
ing sad  defeat ;  and  surely,  Grod's  bene- 
diction was  bestowed,  when  this  loyal 
soul  answered,  as  Death  called  the  roU, 
"Lord,  here  am  I,  with  the  brothers 
Thou  hast  given  me  I " 

The  fiiture  must  show  how  well  that 
fight  was  fought ;  for  though  Fort  Wag^ 
ner  still  defies  us,  public  prejudice  is 
down;  and  through  the  cannon -smoke 
of  that  black  night  the  manhood  of  the 
colored  race  shines  before  many  eyes  that 
would  not  see,  rings  in  many  ears  that 
would  not  hear,  wins  many  hearts  that 
would  not  hitherto  believe.' 

When  the  news  came  that  we  were 
needed,  there  was  none  so  glad  as  I  to 
leave  teaching  contrabands,  the  new  work 
I  had  taken  up,  and  go  to  nurse  "  our 
boys,"  as  my  dusky  flock  so  proudly  call- 
ed the  wounded  of  the  Fifty -Fourth. 
Feeling  more  satisfaction,  as  I  assumed 
my  big  apron  and  turned  up  my  cufis, 
than  if  dressing  for  the  Presidents  levee, 
I  fell  to  work  on  board  the  hospital-ship 
in  Hilton-Head  harbor.  The  scene  was 
most  familiar,  and  yet  strange ;  for  only 
dark  &ces  looked  up  at  me  from  the  pal- 
lets so  thickly  laid  along  the*  floor,  and  I 
missed  the  sharp  accent  of  my  Yankee 
boys  in  the  slower,  softer  voices  calling 
cheerily  to  one  another,  or  answering  my 
*  questions  with  a  stout, "  We  '11  never  give 
it  up.  Ma'am,  tUl  the  last  Eeb  's  dead," 
or,  "If  our  people  's  firee,  we  can  afiford 
to  die." 

Passing  fi*om  bed  to  bed,  intent  on 
making  one  pair. of  hands  do  the  work 
of  three,  at  least,  I  gradually  washed,  fed, 
and  bandaged  my  way  down  the  long 
line  of  sable  heroes,  and  coming  to  the 
very  last,  found  that  he  was  my  contra- 
band. So  old,  so  worn,  so  deathly  weak 
and  wan,  I  never  should  have  known 
him  but  for  the  deep  scar  on  his  cheek. 
That  side  lay  uppermost,  and  caught  my 
eye  at  once ;  but  even  then  I  doubted, 
such  an  awful  change  had  come  upon  him, 
when,  turning  to  the  ticket  just  above  his 
head,  I  saw  the  name,  ^'  Robert  Dane." 
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That  both  assured  and  touched  me,  for, 
remembering  that  he  had  no  name,  I 
knew  that  he  had  taken  mine.  I  longed 
for  him  to  speak  to  me,  to  tell  how  he 
had  fared  since  I  lost  sight  of  him,  and 
let  me  perform  some  little  service  for  him 
in  return  for  many  he  had  done  for  me ; 
but  he  seemed  asleep ;  and  as  I  stood  re- 
living that  strange  night  again,  a  bright 
lad,  who  lay  next  him  sofUy  waving  an 
old  fan  across  both  beds,  looked  up  and 
said,  — 

"  I  guess  you  know  him.  Ma'am  ?  " 

"  You  are  right    (E>o  you  ?  " 

**  As  much  as  any  one  was  able  to, 
Ma'am." 

"  Why  do  you  say  *  was,'  as  if  the 
man  were  dead  and  gone  ?  " 

"  I  s'pose  because  I  know  he  '11  have 
to  go.  He  *8  got  a  bad  jab  in  the  breast, 
an'  Is  bleedin'  inside,  the  Doctor  says. 
He  don't  suffer  any,  only  gets  weaker 
V  weaker  every  minute.  I  've  been 
&nnin'  him  this  long  while,  an'  he  *s 
talked  a  little ;  but  he  don't  know  me 
now,  so  he  *s  most  gone,  I  guess." 

There  was  so  much  sorrow  and  affec- 
tion in  the  boy's  face,  that  I  remembered 
something,  and  asked,  with  redoubled  in- 
terest, — 

'^  Are  you  the  one  that  brought  him 
off?  I  was  told  about  a  boy  who  nearly 
lost  his  life  in  saving  that  of  his  mate." 

I  dare  say  the  young  fellow  blushed, 
as  any  modest  lad  might  have  done ;  I 
could  not  see  it,  but  I  heard  the  chuck- 
le of  satisfaction  that  escaped  him,  as 
he  glanced  from  his  shattered  arm  and 
bandaged  side  to  the  pale  figure  oppo- 
site. 

"  Lord,  Ma'am,  that  *s  nothin' ;  we 
boys  always  stan'  by  one  another,  an* 
I  wam't  goin'  to  leave  him  to  be  tor- 
mented any  more  by  them  cussed  Rebs. 
He  's  been  a  slave  once,  though  he  don't 
look  half  so  much  like  it  as  me,  an'  I 
was  bom  in  Boston." 

He  did  not;  for  t^e  speaker  was  as 
black  as  the  ace  of  spades,— being  a  stur- 
dy specimen,  the  knave  of  clubs  would 
perhaps  be  a  fitter  representative, — but 
the  dark  freeman  looked  at  the  white 


slave  with  the  pilaAil,  yet  puzzled  expres- 
sion I  have  so  often  seen  on  the  faces  of 
our  wisest  men,  when  this  tangled  ques- 
tion of  Slavery  presents  itself,  askmg  to 
be  cut  or  patiently  undone. 

**  Tell  me  what  you  know  of  this  man ; 
for,  even  if  he  were  awake,  he  is  too  weak 
to  talk." 

"  I  never  saw  him  tiU  I  joined  the  la- 
ment, an'  no  one  'peared  to  have  got 
much  out  of  him.  He  was  a  shut-up  sort 
of  feller,  an'  did  n't  seem  to  care  for 
anything  but  gettin'  at  the  Rebs.  Som« 
say  he  was  the  fust  man  of  us  that  enlist- 
ed ;  I  know  he  fretted  till  we  were  off, 
an'  when  w^  pitched  into  old  Wagner, 
he  fought  like  the  DeviL" 

"  Were  you  with  him  when  be  was 
wounded  ?    How  was  it  ?  " 

**  Yes,  Ma'am.  There  was  somethin' 
queer  about  it ;  for  he  'peared  to  know 
the  chap  that  killed  him,  an'  the  chap 
knew  him.  I  don't  dare  to  ask,  but  I 
rather  guess  one  owned  the  other  some 
time,  —  for,  when  they  clinched,  the  chap 
sung  out,  *  Bob  1 '  an'  Dane,  *  Marster 
Ned ! '  —  then  they  wept  at  it." 

I  sat  down  suddenly,  for  the  old  anger 
and  compassion  struggled  in  my  heart, 
and  I  both  longed  and  feared  to  hear 
what  was  to  follow. 

"You  see,  when  the  Colonel  —  Lord 
keep  an'  send  him  back  to  us !  —  it  a'n't 
certain  yet,  you  know.  Ma'am,  though  it 
's  two  days  ago  we  lost  him  —  well,  when 
the  Colonel  touted,  '  Rush  on,  boys, 
rush  on  I '  Dane  tore  away  as  if  he  was 
goin'  to  take  the  fort  alone ;  I  was  next 
him,  an'  kept  close  as  we  went  throagh 
the  ditch  an'  up  the  wall.  Hi !  warn't 
that  a  rusher ! "  and  the  boy  flung  up  his 
well  arm  with  a  whoop,  as  if  the  mere 
memory  of  that  stirring  moment  came 
over  him  in  a  gust  of  irrepressible  ex- 
citement 

**  Were  you  afraid  ?  "  I  said,  —  asking 
the  question  women  often  put,  and  re- 
ceiving the  answer  they  seldom  fail  to 
get. 

**No,  Ma'am!"  —  emphasis  on  the 
"  Ma'am,"  —  "  I  never  thought  of  any- 
thing but  the  damn'  Rebs,  that  scalp. 
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dashi  an'  cut  oar  ears  off,  when  they  git 
us.  I  was  bound  to  let  daylight  into  one 
of  'em  at  least,  an'  I  did.  Hope  he  lik- 
ed it  I " 

**  It  is  evident  that  you  did,  and  I 
don't  blame  you  in  the  least  Now  go  on 
about  Bobert,  for  I  should  be  at  work." 

**  He  was  one  of  the  fust  up ;  I  was 
just  behind,  an'  though  the  whole  thing 
happened  in  a  minute,  I  remember  how 
it  was,  for  all  I  was  yellin'  an'  knockin' 
round  like  mad.  Just  where  we  were, 
some  sort  of  an  officer  was  wavin'  his 
sword  an'  cheerin'  on  his  men;  Dane 
saw  him  by  a  big  flash  that  come  by ; 
lie  flung  away  his  gun,  give  a  leap,  an* 
went  at  that  feller  as  if  he  was  Jeff,  Beau- 
regard, an'  Lee,  aU  in  one.  I  scrabbled 
after  as  quick  as  I  could,  but  was  only  up 
in  time  to  see  him  git  the  sword  straight 
iShrough  him  an'  drop  into  the  ditch. 
You  need  n't  ask  what  I  did  next,  Ma'am, 
for  I  don't  quite  know  myself;  all  I  'm 
clear  about  is,  that  I  managed  somehow 
to  [Htch  that  Beb  into  the  fort  as  dead  as 
Moees,  git  hold  of  Dane,  an'  bring  him 
off.  Poor  old  feller  1  we  said  we  went 
in  to  live  or  die ;  he  said  he  went  in  to 
die,  an'  he  's  done  it" 


I  had  been  intently  watching  the  ex- 
cited qieaker ;  but  as  he  regretfliUy  add- 
ed those  last  words  I  turned  again,  and 
Bobert's  eyes  met  mine,  —  those  melan- 
choly eyes,  so  full  of  an  intelligence  that 
proved  he  had  heard,  remembered,  and 
reflected  with  that  preternatural  power 
which  often  outlives  all  other  faculties. 
He  knew  me,  yet  gave  no  greeting;  was 
glad  to  see  a  woman's  face,  yet  had  no 
smile  wherewith  to  welcome  it ;  felt  that 
he  waa  dying,  yet  uttered  no  farewell. 
He  was  too  far  across  the  river  to  re- 
.turn  or  linger  now;  departing  thought, 
strength,  breath,  were  spent  in  one  grate- 
ful look,  one  murmur  of  submission  to  the 
last  pang  he  could  ever  feeL  His  lips 
moved,  and,  bending  to  them,  a  whisper 
chilled  my  cheek,  as  it  shaped  ihe  brok- 
en words,  — 

**  I  would  have  done  it,  —  but  it 's  bet- 
ter so,  —  I  'm  satisfied." 

Ah !  well  he  might  be, — for,  as  he  turn- 
ed his  face  from  the  shadow  of  the  life 
that  was,  the  sunshine  of  the  life  to  be 
touched  it  with  a  beautiful  cont^t,  and 
in  the  drawing  of  a  breath  my  contra- 
band found  wife  and  home,  eternal  libera 
ty  and  God. 


THE   SAM  ADAMS   REGIMENTS  IN  THE  TOWN  OF 
BOSTON,  —  Concluded.* 


THE   REMOVAL. 

**I  HAVE  been  in  constant  panic," 
wrote  Franklin  in  London  to  Dr.  Coop- 
er in  Boston,  ^*  since  I  heard  of  troops 
assembling  in  Boston,  lest  the  madness 
of  mobs,  or  the  interference  of  soldiers, 
or  both,  when  too  near  each  other,  might 
occasion  some  mischief  difficult  to  be  pre- 

*  The  circumstances  connected  with  the  in- 
trodnction  of  the  British  troops  into  Boston 
will  be  found  related  in  the  "  Atlantic  Month- 
]/**  for  June,  1862;  and  the  number  for  the 
following  August  contains  a  view  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  question  of  removal  to  the  arbi- 
trary policy  contemplated  for  the  Colonies. 


Tented  or  repaired,  and  which  might 
spread  far  and  wide."  * 

The  people  were  indignant  at  the  in- 
troduction of  the  troops,  and  the  crown 
officials  were  arrogant  and  goading ;  but 
so  wise  and  forbearing  were  the  popular 
leaders,  that,  for  ten  months,  from  Oc- 
tober, 1768,  to  August,  1769,  no  detri-  , 
ment  came  to  their  cause  from  the  mad- 
ness of  mobs  or  the  insolence  of  soldiers. 
The  Loyalists,  in  this  public  order,  saw 
the  wholesome  terror  with  which  military 
force  had  imbued  the  community ;  they 
said  this  **  had  prevented,  if  it  had  not 
put  a  final  period  to,  its  most  pestilential 
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town -meetings":  but  they  termed  (Jus 
quiet  **onl)r  a  truce  procured  from  the 
dread  of  the  bayonet";  and  they  held 
that  nothing  would  reach  and  suppress 
the  rising  spirit  of  independence  but  a 
radical  stroke  at  the  democratic  element 
in  the  local  Constitution.  They  relied  on 
physical  force  to  carry  out  such  a  policy, 
and  hence  they  looked  on  the  demand  of 
the  people  for  a  withdrawal  of  the  troops 
as  equivalent  to  a  demand  for  the  aban- 
donment of  their  policy  and  the  abdi- 
cation of  the  Government  The  partial 
removal  already  made  caused  great  cha- 
grin. The  report,  at  first,  was  hardly 
credited  in  British  political  circles,  and, 
when  confirmed,  was  construed  into  in- 
ability, inconsistency,  and  concession  by 
the  Administration,  and  a  sign  that  things 
were  growing  worse  in  America. 

Greneral  Gage  had  withdrawn  the  Sixty- 
Fourth  and  Sixty -Fifth  Regiments,  the 
detachment  of  the  Fifly- Ninth,  and  the 
company  of  artillery,  which  left  the 
Fourteenth  Regiment  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Dalrymple  and  the  Twenty - 
Ninth  under  Lieutenant -Colonel  Carr, 
—the  two  regiments  which  Lord  North 
termed  'Hho  Sam  Adams  Regiments," 
—  not  enough,  if  the  Ministers  intend- 
ed to  govern  by  military  force,  and  too 
many,  if  they  did  not  intend  this.  They 
continued  under  General  Mackay  until 
he  lefl  for  England,  when  the  command 
devolved  on  Lieutenant^Colonel  Dalrym- 
ple, the  senior  officer,  under  whom  they 
had  landed,  who  was  exacting,  severe  in 
his  judgment  on  the  Patriots,  and  impa^ 
tient  of  professional  service.  Commodore 
Hood  and  his  family  also  sailed  for  Hali- 
fax. Both  Mackay  and  Hood,  aiming  at 
reconciliation,  and  liberal  in  non-essen- 
tials, easily  won  the  general  good-will. 
The  disuse  of  the  press-gang,  which  even 
**  Junius  "  was  now  justifying,  and  which 
England  had  not  learned  to  abominate, 
but  which  rowelled  the  differently  train- 
ed mind  of  the  Colonies,  was  regarded  as 
a  great  concession  to  personal  liberty; 
and  the  discontinuance  of  parades  and 
horse-racing  on  Sundays  was  accepted  as 
a  ooQceasion  to  a  religious  sentiment  that 


was  very  general,  and  which,  so  far  fimn 
deserving  the  sneer  of  being  hypocriti- 
cal, indicated  the  wide  growth  ofresptcft 
for  things  noble  and  divine.  These  offi^ 
cers  seemed,  at  least,  to  steer  clear  of 
political  matters,  to  keep  to  the  line  of 
their  profession,  and  to  make  the  besi 
of  an  irksome  duty.  They  lived  on  good 
terms  with  the  popular  leaders,  were  in- 
vited to  visit  the  common -schoob  with 
the  Selectmen,  appeared  at  the  public 
festivals,  and,  on  their  departure,  were 
handsomely  complimented  in  both  tiie 
Whig  and  Tory  journals  for  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  discharged  their  duties. 
They  were,  however,  no  mere  looken- 
on,  and  their  official  representations  and 
conclusions  were  no  more  far-reaching 
than  those  of  their  superiors.  Hood,  from 
Halifax,  wrote  in  harsh  terms  of  Boston, 
although  he  put  on  record  severe  and  Uut 
things  of  that  chrenic  local  infliction,  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Customs.  Hisoffidai 
letters,  prihted  this  year,  were  open  to 
sharp  criticism,  which  they  received  in  the 
journals.  Not,  however,  until  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Cavendish  Debates  was  it 
known  that  General  Mackay,  who  was 
regarded  as  uncommonly  liberal,  receiv- 
ed every  personal  attention,  and  was  the 
most  complimented  by  the  press,  stood 
up  in  the  House  of  Commons,  soon  afWr 
his  arrival  in  England,  and  maligned 
Boston  in  severe  terms.  He  charged  die 
town  with  being  without  government; 
said  it  was  tyrannized  over  by  a  set 
of  men  hardly  respectable,  in  p(nnt  of 
fortune ;  and  even  had  the  hardihood  to 
say  that  some  of  the  troops  he  command- 
ed there  had  been  sold  for  slaves ! 

Boston,  now  a  subject  of  speculation  in 
Continental  courts,  as  well  as  oi  abuse  in 
Parliament,  was  destined  to  undergo  a 
still  severer  trial  for  the  succeeding  seven 
months,  from  August,  1769,  to  March, 
1770,  during  the  continuance  of  the  two 
remaining  re^ments.  This  was  an  event- 
ful period,  characterized  by  violent  i^ta- 
tion  in  the  Colonies  to  promote  a  repeal  of 
the  revenue  acts  and  an  abandonment  of 
the  intermeddling  and  aggressive  policy  of 
the  Ministry ;  and  it  was  marked  by  ua- 
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eommoii  political  actmtj  in  Boston.  The 
popular  leaders,  as  though  no  British 
troops  were  lookersKm,  and  in  spite,  too, 
of  the  protests  and  commands  of  the 
crown  officii^,  steadily  guided  the  delib- 
erations of  the  people  in  Faneuil  Hall ; 
and  at  times  the  disoiderly  also,  in  vio- 
lations  of  law  and  personal  liberty  that 
can  neyer  be  justified,  intrepidly  carried 
out  their  projects.  The  events  of  this 
period  tended  powerfully  to  inflame  the 
public  mind.  The  appeals  of  the  Pa* 
triots,  through  the  press,  show  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  danger  of  an  outbreak, 
and  yet  their  determination  to  meet  their 
whole  duty.  They  endeavored  to  re- 
.  strain  the  rash  among  the  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty within  the  safe  precincts  of  the  law ; 
yet,  repelUng  all  thought  of  submission  to 
arbitrary  power,  they  strove  to  lift  up  the 
general  mind  to  the  high  plane  of  action 
which  a  true  patriotism  demanded,  and 
prepare  it,  if  need  were,  for  the  majestic 
work  of  revolution. 

The  executive,  during  an  interval  thus 
exciting  and  important,  was  in  a  transi- 
tion-state, from  Francis  Bernard  to  Thom- 
as Hutchinson.  It  was  semi-officially  an- 
nounced in  the  journals,  when  the  Gov- 
ernor sailed  for  England,  that  the  Ad- 
ministration had  no  intention  of  super- 
seding his  commission;  and  it  was  in- 
timated that  the  Lieutenant- Grovemor 
would  administer  the  functions  of  the 
office  until  the  return  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate to  his  post.  These  officials,  for  nine 
yean,  had  been  warm  jlersonal  friends 
and  intimate  political  associates.  Indeed, 
so  close  had  been  their  private  and  pub- 
lic relations,  that  Bernard  ascribed  the 
origin  of  his  administrative  difficulties  to 
his  adoption  of  the  quarrels  of  Hutchin- 
son. For  a  long  time,  the  Governor  had 
been  seeking  and  expecting  something 
better  in  the  political  line  than  his  pres- 
ent office,  as  a  substantial  recognition  of 
his  zeal ;  and  he  had  urged,  and  was  now 
urging,  the  selection  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  for  his  successor  in  office.  He 
represented  that  Hutchinson  was  well 
versed  in  the  local  affairs,  —  knew  the 
motives  of  the  Governor, — warmly  ap- 


proved the  policy  of  the  Ministry,  —  had 
been,  on  critical  occasions,  a  trusted  con- 
fidential adviser,  —  and,  in  fact,  had  be- 
come so  thoroughly  identified  with  pub- 
lic afifairs,  that,  of  the  two  officials,  he 
(Hutchinson)  was  the  most  hated  by  the 
faction,  which  the  Grovemor  seemed  to 
confflder  a  special  recommendation.  He 
favored  this  appointment  as  a  measure 
that  would  be  equivalent  to  an  indorse- 
ment of  his  own  administration,  and  tiiere- 
fore  a  compliment  to  himself  and  a  blow 
at  the  faction.  "  It  would  be,"  he  said, 
*'  a  peculiariy  happy  stroke ;  for  while  it 
would  discourage  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  it 
would  afford  another  great  instance  of  re- 
warding faithful  servants  to  the  Crown.** 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  descended  from 
one  of  the  most  respected  families  of  New 
England,  and  the  son  of  an  honored  mer- 
chant of  Boston,  was  now  fifty -seven 
years  of  age.  He  was  a  pupil  at  the  Old 
North  Grammar  School,  and  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College,  when  he  enter- 
ed upon  a  mercantile  life.  He  was  not 
successful  as  a  merchant  Thus  early, 
however,  he  evinced  the  untiring  indus- 
try that  marked  his  whole  career.  He 
had  a  decided  political  turn,  and,  with 
uncommon  natural  talent,  had  the  capa- 
city and  the  ambition  for  public  life.  An 
irreproachable  private  character,  pleas- 
ing manners,  common -sense  views  of 
things,  and  politics  rather  adroit  than 
high-toned,  secured  him  a  run  of  popular 
favor  and  executive  confidence  so  long 
that  he  had  now  (1769)  been  tiurty- 
three  years  uninterruptedly  engaged  in 
public  affairs;  and  he  confessed  to  his 
firiends  that  this  concern  in  politics  had 
created  a  hankering  for  them  which  a 
return  to  business-purBuits  could  not  over^ 
come.  He  had  reason  to  be  gratified  at 
the  tokens  of  public  approbation.  He 
was  so  faithful  to  the  municipal  interests 
as  a  Selectman  that  the  town  intrusted 
him  with  an  important  mission  to  Eng^ 
land,  which  he  satisfactorily  executed ;  his 
wide  commercial  knowledge,  familiarity 
with  constitutional  law  and  histoiy,  de- 
cided ability  in  debate,  and  reputed  dis- 
interestedness, gave  him  lai^  mfluenoe 
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ae  a  Representative  in  the  General  Court ; 
he  showed  as  Councillor  an  ever  ready 
zeal  for  the  prerogative,  and  thus  won 
the  most  confidential  relations  with  so  ob- 
sequious a  courtier  as  Bernard ;  as  Judge 
of  Probate,  he  was  attentive,  kind  to  the 
widow,  accurate,  and  won  general  com^ 
mendation ;  and  as  a  member  of  the  Su- 
periOT  Court,  he  administered  the  law, 
in  the  main,  satisfactority.  He  had  been 
Chief  Justice  for  m'ne  years,  and  for  elev- 
en years  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  He 
had  also  prepared  two  volumes  of  hb  His- 
tory, which,  though  ipough  in  narrative,  is 
a  valuable  authority,  and  his  volume  of 
"  Collections  "  was  now  announced.  His 
fame  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution* 
ary  controversy  was  at  its  zenith;  for, 
according  to  John  Adams,  *'  he  had  been 
admired,  revered,  rewarded,  and  almost 
adored ;  and  the  idea  was  common  that  he 
was  the  greatest  and  best  man  in  Ameri- 
ca." He  was  now,  and  had  been  for  years, 
the  master-spirit  of  the  Loyalist  party.  It 
is  an  anomaly  that  he  should  have  attain- 
ed to  this  position.  He  had  had  practical 
experience,  as  a  merchant,  of  the  intol- 
erable injustice  of  the  old  mercantile  sys- 
tem, and  yet  he  sided  with  its  friends ; 
he  had  dealt,  as  a  politician,  to  a  greater 
degree  than  most  men,  with  the  rights 
and  privileges  wliich  the  people  prized, 
conceded  that  they  had  made  no  ill  use 
of  them,  and  yet  urged  that  they  ought 
to  be  abridged;  as  a  patriot,  when  he 
loved  his  native  land  wisely,  he  remon- 
strated against  the  imposition  of  the 
Stamp  Tax,  and  yet  he  grew  into  one  of 
the  sturdiest  of  the  defenders  of  the  su- 
premacy of  Parliament  in  all  cases  whatr 
soever.  He  exhibited  the  usual  char- 
acteristics of  public  men  who  from  un- 
worthy considerations  change  their  prin- 
ciples and  desert  their  party.  No  man 
urged  a  more  arbitrary  course ;  no  man 
passed  more  discreditable  judgments  on 
his  patriot  contemporaries ;  and  if  in  that 
way  he  won  the  smiles  of  the  court  which 
he  was  swiil  to  serve,  he  earned  the  ha- 
tred of  the  land  which  he  professed  to 
love.  The  more  his  political  career  is 
9tttdied,  the  greater  will  be  the  wonder 


that  one  who  was  reared  on  repnbficaa 
soil,  and  had  antecedents  so  honorable, 
should  have  become  so  complete  an  ex- 
ponent of  arbitrary  power. 

Hutchinson  was  not  so  blinded  b^ 
party-spirit  or  love  of  money  or  of  plaee 
as  not  to  see  the  living  realities  of  hb 
time ;  for  he  wrote  that  a  thirst  for  liber- 
ty seemed  to  be  the  rullBg  passion,  not 
^  only  of  America,  but  of  the  age,  and 
'  that  a  mighty  empire  was  ri^ng  da  this 
continent,  the  progress  of  which  would 
be  a  theme  for  speculative  and  ingen- 
ious minds  in  diistant  ages.     It  was  the 
vision  of  the  cold  and  clear  intellect, 
distrusting  the  niarch  of  events  and  the 
capacity  and  intelligence  of  the  people. 
He  had  no  heart  to  admire,  he  had  not 
even  the  justice  to  recognize,  the  great- 
ness that  was  making  an  immortal  rec- 
ord,—  the  sublime  faith,  the  divine  en- 
thusiasm, the  dauntless  resolve,  the  price- 
less consciousness  of  being  in  the  right, 
that  were  the  life  and  inspiration  of  the 
lovers  of  freedom.    He  conceded,  howev- 
er, that  the  body  of  the  people  were  hon- 
est, but  acted  on  the  belief,  inured  by 
wrong-headed  leaders,  that  their  liberties 
were  in  danger ;  and  while,  with  the  cal- 
culation of  the  man  of  the  world,  he  dread- 
ed, and  endeavored  to  stem,  still,  with  a 
statesman's  foresight,  he  appreciated  aod 
hold  in  respect,  the  m^-sterious  element 
of  public  opinion.    He  .felt  that  it  was 
rising  as  a  power.     He  saw  this  power 
already  intrenched  in  the  impregnable 
lines  of  free  institutions.      Seeking  to 
know  its  springs,  he  was  a  close,  and  at 
times  a  shrewd  observer,  as  well  from  a 
habit  of  research,  in  tracing  the  ciurents 
of  the  past,  as  from  occupying  a  position 
which  made  it  a  duty  to  watch  the  growth 
of  what  influenced  the  present.    His  let- 
ters, very  voluminous,  deal  with  causes 
as  well  as  with  facts,  and  are  oflen  fine 
tributes  to  the  life-giving  power  of  vital  • 
political  ideas,  from  the  pen  of  a  subtle  \ 
and  determined  enemy. 

When  the  executive  functions  devolv- 
ed on  Hutchinson,  it  had  been  scmi-offi- 
cially  announced  that  the  Ministry,  whol- 
ly out  of  commercial  considerations,  in- 
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tended  to  propose,  at  the  next  seflBion  of 
ParliameDty  a  repeal  of  a  portion  of  the 
revenue  acts;  and  the  Patriots  were 
pressing,  with  more  zeal  than  ever,  the 
non-impcnlation  agreement,  in  the  hope 
of  obtainmg,  as  matter  of  constitutional 
right,  a  total  repeal.  To  enforce  thb 
agreement,  the  merchants  had  held  a 
public  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  adopted 
a  series  of  spirited  resolves,  and  adjourn- 
ed to  a  future  day ;  and  Hutchinson's  first 
important  gubernatorial  decision  had  ref- 
erence to  this  meeting.  He  had  urged 
the  necessity  of  troops  to  sustain  the  au-* 
tlxnitj  of  the  Government.  He*  had 
awarded  to  them  the  credit  of  prevent- 
ing a  great  catastrophe.  He  had  written 
that  they  would  make  the  Boston  saints 
as  tame  as  lambs.  It  was  his  settled  con- 
viction that  the  Americans  never  would 
set  armies  in  the  field  agidnst  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  if  they  did,  that  "  a  few  troops 
would  be  sufficient  to  quell  them."  He 
was  now  importuned  to  use  the  troops  at 
his  command  to  disperse  the  merchants' 
meeting  at  its  adjournment  He  held 
that  this  meetipg  was  contrary  to  law. 
He  characterized  its  resolves  as  con- 
temptuous and  insolent,  and  derogatory 
to  the  authority  of  Parliament.  He  nev- 
er grew  weary  of  holding  up  to  repro- 
bation the  objects-  which  the  merchants 
had  in  view.  And  his  political  friends 
now  asked  him  to  make  good  his  profes- 
sions by  acts.  But  he  declined  to  inter- 
fere with  this  meeting.  The  merchants 
proceeded  to  a  close  with  their  business. 
Hutchinson's  explanation  of  his  course  to 
the  Ministry,  on  this  occasion,  applies  to 
the  popular  demonstrations  which  took 
place,  at  intervals,  down  to  the  military 
crisis.  *'I  am  very  sensible,"  are  his 
words,  "  that  the  whole  proceeding  is 
unwarrantable;  but  it  is  so  generally 
countenanced  in  tin's  and  in  several  of 
the  Colonies,  and  the  authority  of  Gov- 
ernment is  so  feeble,  that  an  attempt  to 
put  a  stop  to  it  would  have  no  other 
effect  than  still  further  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  people.  I  can  do  no  more 
than  represent  to  your  Lordship,  and 
wait  for  such  instructions  as  may  be 


thought  proper."  And  he  continued  to 
present  these  combinations  of  the  mer- 
chants as  **a  most  certain  evidence  of 
tbe  lost  authority  of  Government,"  and 
88  exhibiting  **  insolence  and  contempt  of 
Parliament."  But  he  complains  that  they 
were  not  so  much  regarded  in  England 
as  he  expected  they  would  be,  and  that 
he  was  left  to  act  on  his  own  judgment. 
He  soon  saw  pilloried  in  the  newspapers 
the  names  of  a  son  of  Governor  Bernard 
and  two  of  his  own  sons,  in  a  list  of  Bos- 
ton merchants  who  **  audaciously  coun- 
teracted the  united  sentiments  of  the 
body  of  merchants  throughout  North 
America  by  importing  British  goods  con- 
trary to  agreement" 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  again  kept 
quiet,  as  a  town-meeting  went  on,  which 
he  watched  with  the  keenest  interest, 
freely  commented  on  in  his  letters,  and 
which  is  far  too  important  to  be  ovex^ 
looked  in  any  review  of  these  times. 
William  Bollan,  the  Colonial  Agent  in 
London,  sent  to  the  popular  leaders  a 
selection  fh>m  the  letters  of  Governor 
Bernard,  General  Gage,  Commodore 
Hood,  and  others,  bearing  on  the  intrcH 
duction  of  the  troops,  which  were  judged 
to  have  aspersed  the  character,  affected 
the  rights,  and  injured  the  interests  of 
the  town.  Their  publication  made  a 
profound  impression  on  the  public  mind, 
and  they  became  the  theme  of  every  cir- 
cle. At  one  of  the  political  clubs,  in  which 
the  Adamses,  the  Coopers,  Warren,  and 
others  were  wont  to  discuss  public  affairs, 
Otis,  in  a  blaze  of  indignation,  charged 
the  crown  officials  with  haughtiness,  arbi- 
trary dispositions,  and  the  insolence  of  of- 
fice, and  vehemently  urged  a  town-meet- 
ing. One  was  soon  summoned  by  the  Se- 
lectmen, which  deliberated  with  dignity 
and  order,  and  made  answer  to  the  of- 
ficial indictment  in  a  strong,  conclunve, 
and  grand  "  Appeal  to  the  World,"  and 
appointed,  as  a  committee  to  circulate  it, 
Thomas  Gushing,  Samuel  Adams,  Joseph 
Warren,  Richard  Dana,  Joshua  Hen- 
shaw,  Joseph  Jackson,  and  Benjamin 
Kent,  —  men  of  sterling  character,  and 
bearing  names  that  have  shed  lustre  on 
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the  whole  country.  Reason  and  truth, 
thus  put  forth,  exerted  an  influence. 
Hutchinson  felt  the  force  of  this.  **  We 
find,  my  Lord,  by  experience,**  he  advis- 
ed Lord  Hillsborough,  October  19, 1769, 
'*  that  associations  and  assemblies  pre- 
tending to  be  legal  and  constitutional,  as- 
suming powers  that  belong  only  to  estab- 
lished authority,  prove  more  fatal  to  this 
authority  than  mobs,  riots,  or  the  most 
tumultuous  disorders;  for  such  assemblies, 
from  erroneous  or  imperfect  notions  of 
the  nature  of  government,  very  often 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  body 
of  the  people,  and  in  such  case  there  is 
no  internal  power  which  can  be  exerted 
to  suppress  them.  Such  case  we  are  in 
at  present,  and  shall  probably  continue 
in  it  until  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  de- 
livers us  from  it" 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  pow- 
er the  people  now  assumed  that  belonged 
only  to  established  authority ;  they  assum- 
ed only  the  right  of  public  meeting  and 
of  liberty  of  dwcussion,  which  are  unquea- 
tionable  in  every  free  country ;  but  the 
ruling  spirit  of  Hutchinson  is  seen  in  this 
fine  tribute  to  the  instrumentality  of  the 
town-meeting,  for  he  regarded  the  Amer- 
ican custom  of  corporate  presentation  of 
political  matters  as  illegal,  and  the  power 
of  Parliament  as  sufficient  to  meet  it 
with  pains  and  penalties.  As  the  com- 
mittee already  named  3ent  forth  the  do- 
ings of  the  town,  they  said,  (October  28, 
1 769,)  "  The  people  will  never  think  their 
grievances  redressed  till  every  revenue 
act  is  repealed,  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers dissolved,  and  the  troops  removed." 

A  few  da3rs  after  this  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  was  obliged  to  deal  with  a  mob, 
which  grew  out  of  the  meanness  of  im- 
porters, whose  selfish  course  proved  to 
be  a  great  strain  on  the  forbearing  poli- 
cy of  the  popular  leaders.  The  mer- 
chants on  the  Tory  side,  among  whom 
were  two  of  Hutchinson's  sons,  persist- 
ed in  importing  goods;  and  he  writes, 
with  a  good  deal  of  pride,  as  though  it 
were  meritorious,  that  since  the  agree- 
ment was  formed  these  two  sons  had  im- 
ported two  hundred  chests  of  tea,  which 


they  had  been  so  clever  as  to  selL  But 
such  was  the  public  indignation  at  this 
course,  that  they,  too,  were  compelled 
to  give  in  to  the  non-importation  agree- 
ment ;  and  Hutchinson's  letters  are  now^ 
severer  than  ever  on  the  Patriots.  He 
characterizes  **  the  confederacy  of  mer- 
chants "  as  a  very  high  offence,  and  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  as  the  greatest  tyrants 
ever  known.  But  as  he  continually  pre- 
dicted a  crisis,  he  said,  "  I  can  find  no- 
body to  join  with  me  in  an  attempt  to 
discourage  them."  He  adds,  "  If  any  tii> 
'mults  should  happen,  I  shall  be  under  less 
difficulty  than  if  my  own  children  had 
been  the  pretended  occasion  of  them ; 
and  for  this  reason  Dalrymple  tells  me 
he  is  very  glad  they  have  done  as  they 
have/*  The  immediate  occasion  <^  the 
mob  was  the  dealing  of  the  people  with 
an  informer  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Oc- 
tober. They  got  track  of  him  about 
noon,  and,  afler  a  long  search,  found  him 
towards  evening,  when  they  immediately 
prepared  to  tar  and  feather  him.  It  was 
quite  dark.  A  formidable  procession 
carted  the  culprit  from  one  quarter  of 
the  town  to  another,  and  threatened  to 
break  the  windows  of  all  houses  which 
were  without  lights.  The  Lieutenant- 
Grovemor  summoned  such  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  as  were  at  hand, 
and  the  justices  of  the  county,  to  meet 
him  at  the  Council -Chamber;  he  re- 
quested Dabymple  to  order  the  force 
under  his  command  *'to  be  ready  to 
march  when  the  occasion  required  " ;  and 
he  "  kept  persons  employed  to  give  him 
immediate  notice  of  every  new  motion  of 
the  mob."  Dalrymple,  with  a  soldiei^s 
alacrity,  complied  with  the  official  re- 
quest ;  but  the  mob  went  on  its  coone, 
for  *<  none  of  the  justices  nor  the  sher^ 
iff,"  writes  Hutchinson,  '*  thought  it  safe 
for  them  to  restrain  so  great  a  body  of 
people  in  a  dark  evening,'* — and  the  only 
work  done  by  the  soldiers  was  to  protect 
Mien,  the  printer,  who,  being  goaded  in- 
to discharging  a  pistol  among  the  crowd, 
fied  to  the  main  guard  for  safety.  The 
finale  of  this  mob  is  thus  related  by  Hutch- 
inson :— *'  Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock 
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they  dispersed  of  their  own  account,  and 
the  town  was  quiet." 

The  intrepid  and  yet  prudent  course 
of  the  popular  leaders  and  of  the  people, 
in  standing  manfully  for  the  common 
cause  in  presence  of  the  British  troops, 
was  now  eliciting  the  warmest  encomiums 
on  the  town  from  the  friends  of  liberty 
in  England  and  in  the  Colonies.  The 
generous  praise  was  copied  into  the  lo> 
cal  journals,  and,  so  far  from  being  re- 
oeived  with  assumption,  became  a  powers 
fui  incentive  to  worthy  action.  **  Your 
Boetonians,"  a  Southern  letter  runs, 
"  shine  with  renewed  lustre.  Their  last 
eflbrts  were  indeed  like  themselves,  full 
of  wisdom,  prudence,  and  magnanimity. 
Such  a  conduct  must  silence  every^  pre- 
tended suspicion,  and  baffle  every  vile  at/- 
tempt  to  calumniate  their  noble  and  gen* 
erous  struggles  in  the  cause  of  American 
Liberty."  "  So  much  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue," says  a  New-Hampshire  letter,  *^  as 
hath  been  conspicuous  in  the  Bostonians, 
will  not  go  unrewarded.  You  will  in  all 
respects  increase  until  you  become  the 
glory  of  New  England,  the  pride  of  Brit- 
ish kings,  the  scourge  of  tyrants,  and  the 
joy  of  the  whole  earth."  "  The  patriot- 
ism of  Boston,"  says  another  letter,  *'will 
be  revered  through  every  age."  One  of 
these  tributes,  from  a  Southern  journal, 
in  the  Boston  papers  of  December  18, 
1 769,  runs, — "  The  noble  conduct  of  the 
Representatives,  Selectmen,  and  principal 
merchants  of  Boston,  in  defending  and 
supporting  the  rights  of  America  and  the 
British  Constitution,  cannot  frul  to  excite 
love  and  gratitude  in  the  heart  of  every 
worthy  person  in  the  British  empire. 
They  discover  a  diguity  of  soul  worthy 
the  human  mind,  which  is  the  true  glory 
of  man,  and  merits  the  applause  of  all 
rational  beings.  Their  names  will  shine 
unsullied  in  the  bright  records  of  Fame  to 
the  latest  ages,  and  unborn  millions  will 
rise  up  and  call  them  blessed." 

This  eulogy  on  Boston  is  a  great  fact 
of  these  times,  and  therefore  ought  to 
have  a  place  in  a  history  of  them.  It 
was  not  of  a  local  cast,  for  it  appears  in 
several  Colonies  and  in  England ;  it  was 
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not  a  manufacture  of  politicians,  for  it  is 
seen  in  the  private  letters  of  the  friends 
of  constitutional  liberty  which  have  come 
to  light  subsequently  to  the  events ;  it  was 
not  a  transient  enthusiasm,  for  the  same 
strain  was  continued  during  the  ^cam 
preceding  the  war.  The  prdse  was  be- 
stowed on  a  town  small  in  territory  and 
comparatively  small  in  population.  Such 
were  the  cities  of  Greece  in  the  era  of 
their  renown.  "  The  territories  of  Athens^ 
Sparta,  and  their  allies,"  remarks  Gibbon, 
**  do  not  exceed  a  moderate  province  of 
France  or  England ;  but  afler  the  trophies 
of  Salamis  or  Platsea,  they  expand  in  our 
fancy  to  the  gigantic  size  of  Asia,  which 
had  been  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the 
victorious  Gredcs."  No  trophies  had  been 
gathered  in  an  American  Plataea ;  there 
had  been  no  great  civic  triumph ;  there 
was  no  hero  upon  whom  public  affection 
centred ;  nor  was  there  here  a  field  on 
which  to  weave  a  web  of  court-intrigue, 
or  to  play  a  game  of  criminal  ambition ; 
—  there  was,  indeed,  little  that  com- 
mon constructors  <^  history  would  con- 
sider to  be  history.  Yet  it  was  now  writ- 
ten, and  made  common  thought  by  an  un- 
fettered press,—'*  Nobler  days  nor  deeds 
were  never  seen  than  at  this  time."  *  This 

*•  These  words  oocar  in  a  warm  Southern 
eulogy  on  Boston,  printed  in  the  *'  Gazette  "  of 
February  12,  1770.  A  letter  printed  in  the 
'*  Boston  Evening  Post,'*  October  9, 1769,  ftt>m 
London,  received  by  the  last  ship,  after  ealo- 
gizing  "  the  noble  stand  of  the  colonists,** 
says,  **  I  am  charmed  with  the  prudent  con- 
duct of  the  Bostonians  in  particular,  and  that 
you  have  been  able  to  preserve  so  much  tran- 
quillity among  you,  while  the  spirits  of  the  peo- 
ple must  have  been  so  soared  and  agitated  by 
oppression.  Ton  have  certainly  veiy  wise  and 
prudent  men  concerned  in  the  conduct  of  your 
a^airs.**  A  Toiy  view  of  Boston  in  these  times, 
(by  "Sagittarius,")  is  as  follows  :  —  "  The 
Town-Meeting  at  Boston  is  the  hot-bed  of  se- 
dition. It  is  there  that  all  their  dangerous  in- 
snireetions  are  engendered ;  it  is  there  that  the 
flame  of  discord  and  rebellion  was  first  lighted 
up  and  disseminated  over  the  Provinces;  it  is 
therefore  greatly  to  be  wished  that  Parliament 
may  rescue  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  that  town 
and  Province  ftom  the  merciless  hand  of  an 
ignorant  mob,  led  on  and  inflamed  by  self-in- 
terested and  profligate  men." 
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was  an  instanctiTe  appreciation  of  a  great 
truth ;  for  the  real  American  Revolution 
was  going  on  in  the  tidal  flow  of  thought 
and  fbeling,  and  in  the  formation  of  pub- 
lic oninion.  A  people  inspired  by  visions 
of  uvvver  days  for  humanity,  luxuriating 
in  the  emotions  of  hope  and  faith,  yearn* 
ing  for  the  right,  mastering  the  reason- 
ing on  which  it  was  based,  were  stead- 
ily taking  their  fit  place  on  the  nation- 
al stage,  in  the  belief  of  the  nearness  of 
a  mighty  historic  hoar.  And  their  spon- 
taneous praise  was  for  a  community  he- 
roically acting  on  national  principles  and 
for  a  national  cause.  Because  of  this 
did  they  predict  that  unborn  millions, 
would  hold  up  the  men  of  Boston  as  wor- 
thy to  be  enrolled  in  the  shining  record 
of  Fame. 

As  the  new  year  (1770)  came  in,  the 
people  were  looking  forward  to  a  meeting 
of  the  General  Court,  alwa3rs  a  season  of 
peculiar  interest,  and  more  so  now  than 
ever,  for  it  was  certain  that  the  debates 
in  this  body  would  turn  on  the  foremost 
local  subject,  the  removal  of  the  troops. 
But  the  subject  was  no  longer  merely  lo- 
cal, for  it  had  become  a  general  issue,  one 
affecting  not  only  Boston  and  Massachu- 
setts, but  other  towns  and  Colonies,  and 
the  interest  felt  in  the  controversy  was 
wide  and  deep.  "  In  this  day  of  consti- 
tutional light,"  a  New-York  essay  copied 
into  a  Boston  newspaper  runs,  "  it  is  mon- 
strous that  troops  should  be  kept,  not  to 
protect  the  right,  but  to  enslave  the  con- 
tinent." While  it  was  thus  put  by  the 
journals,  the  policy  was  meant  to  be  of 
thb  significance  by  the  Ministry ;  and  the 
letters  printed  for  the  first  time  in  this 
monograph  attest  the  accuracy  of  the  Pa- 
triot judgment.  On  purely  local  grounds, 
also,  the  presence  of  the  troops  continued 
to  be  deplored.  "  The  troops,"  Dr.  Coop- 
er wrote,  January  1, 1770,  "  greatly  cor- 
rupt our  morals,  and  are  in  every  sense 
an  oppression.  May  Heaven  soon  deliv- 
er us  from  this  great  evil  I "  Samuel  Ad- 
ams said,  **  The  troops  must  move  to  the 
Castlo ;  it  must  be  the  first  business  of  the 
GenerahCourt  to  move  them  out  of  town  " ; 
and  Janies  Otis  said,  **  The  GoTemor  lias 


the  power  to  move  them  under  the  Consti- 
tution." Hutchinson  endeavored  to  con- 
ciliate the  people  by  making  arrange- 
ments with  Greneral  Gage  for  a  removal 
of  the  main  guard  firom  its  location  near 
the  Town -House,  being  informed  that 
this  might  satisfy  the  greater  part  of  the 
members. 

Having  taken  this  precaution,  Hotch- 
inson  was  really  anxious  for  a  meeting  of 
the  General  Court  He  was  in  great  un- 
certainty both  as  to  public  and  private 
affairs.  He  knew  now  that  Bernard  was 
not  to  return,  but  he  did  not  know  who 
was  to  be  the  successor ;  he  conjectured 
that  it  might  be  **that  the  government 
was  to  be  put  on  a  new  establishment, 
and^  person  of  rank  appointed  Gov- 
ernor"; and  he  confessed  that  be  was 
**  ignorant  of  the  Ministerial  plan  "  as  to 
the  Colonies.  The  Legislature  was  ap- 
pointed to  convene  on  the  tenth  of  Jan- 
uary. .  But  the  November  packet  from 
England,  happening  to  make  an  uncom- 
monly short  passage,  brought  him  a  per- 
emptory order,  which  he  received  on  the 
evening  of  the  third  of  January,  to  pro- 
rogue the  time  of  the  sitting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court ;  and  the  journals  of  the  next 
morning  contain  his  Proclamation,  set- 
ting forth  that  "  by  His  Majesty's  com- 
mand "  the  Legislature  was  prorogued  to 
the  second  Wednesday  in  March.  **I 
guess,"  Hutchinson  writes,  ^*  that  the 
Court  is  prorogued  to  a  particular  day 
with  an  intention  that  something  from 
the  King  or  the  Parliament  shall  be  then 
laid  before  them."  *^  Some  of  the  distant 
members  will  be  on  their  journey  before 
the  Proclamation  reaches  them ;  and  if 
the  packet  had  not  had  a  better  passage 
than  common,  my  orders  would  have 
found  the  Court  sitting."  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  unlooked-for  prorogation, 
tiie  main  guard  continued  to  be  stationed 
near  the  Town-House,  until  a  portion  of 
it  played  its  tragic  part  on  the  memora- 
ble fiflh  of  March. 

The  Lieutenant-Grovemor  was  af^re- 
hensive  that  this  sudden  prorogation  would 
cause  a  great  clamor ;  but  lie  judged  that 
the  popular  leaders  were  rather  humbled 
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and  mortified  than  rouBed  and  enraged 
by  it;  and  he  soon  expressed  the  con- 
viction tihat  this  was  the  right  step.  But 
the  favorite  organ  of  the  Patriots,  the 
**  Boston  Gazette,"  in  its  next  issue,  of 
January  the  eighth,  indicates  anything 
but  humiMty.  Through  it  James  Otisf 
John  Hancock,  and  Samuel  Adams  spoke 
kindling  words  to  a  community  who  re- 
cdved  words  from  them  as  things.  OdS) 
in  a  card  elicited  by  strictures  on  the 
*(  unmanly  assault,  battery,  and  barbar- 
OQS  wounding  "  of  himself  by  Robinson, 
declared  that  *^  a  clear  stage  and  no  fa- 
vor were  all  he  ever  wished  or  wanted 
in  court,  country,  camp,  or  city" ;  Han- 
cock, in  a  card  ccMnmentiBg  on  the  re* 
port  that  he  had  violated  the  merchants' 
agreement,  <^  publicly-  defied  all  man- 
kind" to  prove  the  allegation,  and  pledg- 
ed his  cooperation  **  in  every  legal  and 
laudable  measure  to  redress  the  griev- 
ances under  which  the  Province  and  the 
Continent  had  so  long  labored";  and 
Samuel  Adams,  under  the  signature  of 
"  Vindex,"  tested  the  legality  of  the  pro- 
rogation by  the  terms  of  the  Charter, 
and  adjured  every  man  to  make  it  the 
subject  of  his  contemplation.  "  We  all 
remember,"  are  his  weighty  words,  **  that, 
no  longer  ago  than  last  year,  the  ex- 
traordinary dissolution  by  Governor  Ber- 
nard, in  which  he  declared  he  was  pure- 
ly Ministerial,  produced  another  assem- 
bly, which,  though  legal  in  all  its  pro- 
ceedings, awaked  an  attention  in  the  very 
soul  of  the  British  empire."  He  claimed 
that  a  Massachusetts  executive  ought  to 
act  firom  the  dictates  of  his  own  judg- 
ment. "  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  in 
ordinary  times,  much  less  at  such  an  im- 
portant period  as  this,  any  man,  though 
endowed  with  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  at 
the  distance  of  three  thousand  miles,  can 
be  an  adequate  judge  of  the  expediency 
of  prorogaing,  and  in  effect  of  putting  an 
end  to,  an  American  legislative  assem- 
bly.' 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  had  now  to 
meet  the  severest  pressure  brought  to 
bear  on  him  by  the  Tory  faction  for 
the  employment  of  the  troops,  occasioned 


by  a  violation  on  the  part  of  his  sons 
of  their  agreement  as  to  a  sale  of  goods. 
They  had  stipulated  with  the  merchants 
that  an  importation  of  teas  made  by  them 
should  remain  unsold,  and,  as  security, 
had  given  to  the  committee  of  inspec- 
tion the  key  of  the  building  in  which 
it  was  stored.  Yet  they  secretly  made 
sales,  broke  the  lock,  and  delivered  the 
teas.  This  was  done  when  the  non-im- 
portation agreement  was  the  paramount 
measure,  —  when  fidelity  to  it  was  pa- 
triotism, was  honor,  was  union,  was  coun- 
try,—  and  when  all  eyes  were  looking 
to  see  Boston  faithful.  *^  If  this  agree- 
ment of  the  merchants,"  said  '*  Determi- 
natus"  in  the  "  Boston  Gazette,"  "is  of 
that  consequence  to  all  America  which 
our  brethren  in  all  the  other  governments 
and  in  Great  Britain  itself  think  it  to  be, 
—  if  the  fate  of  unborn  millions  is  sus- 
pended upon  it,  verily  it  behooves  not  the 
merchants  only,  but  every  individual  of 
every  class  in  city  and  country  to  aid  and 
support  them,  and  peremptorily  to  insist 
upon  its  being  strictly  adhered  to.  And 
yet  what  is  most  astonishing  is,  that  some 
two  or  three  persons,  of  very  little  con- 
sequence in  themselves,  have  dared  open- 
ly to  give  out  that  they  will  vend  the 
goods  they  have  imported,  though  they 
have  solemnly  pledged  their  faith  to  the 
body  of  merchants  that  they  should  re- 
nuun  in  store  till  a  general  importation 
takes  place."  The  merchants  met  in 
Faneuil  Hall  in  a  large  and  commanding 
gathering ;  for  it  was  composed  of  the 
solid  men  of  the  town.  After  delibera- 
tion, they  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the 
resdence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
to  remonstrate  i^ainst  the  course  of  his 
sons.  Meantime,  the  ultra  Loyalists  press- 
ed him  to  order  the  troops  to  disperse 
the  meeting;  the  Commissioners  savagely 
urged,  that  "  there  could  not  be  a  better . 
time  for  trying  the  strength  of  the  gov- 
ernment " ;  and  others  said,  "  It  were 
best  to  bring  matters  to  extremities." 
The  commanding  officers  of  the  troops 
now .  expected  work,  and  prepared  for 
it.  Dafaymple  dealt  out  twelve  rounds 
of  tartridges  to  the  men.    But  Hutchin- 
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son  involuntarily  shrank  from  the  bloody 
business  of  this  programme.  He  tried 
other  means  than  force.  He  appealed  to 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  through 
the  sheriff  he  commanded  the  meeting, 
in  His  Majesty's  name,  to  disperse.  But 
the  intrepid  merchants,  in  a  written  pa- 
per, in  Hancock's  handwriting,  averred 
that  law  warranted  their  proceeding; 
and  so  they  calmly  adhered  to  the  action 
that  patriotism  dictated.  Hutchinson  at 
length  sent  for  the  Moderator,  William 
Phillips,  of  fragrant  Revolutionary  re- 
nown and  of  educational  fame,  and  stip- 
ulated to  deposit  a  sum  of  money  to  stand 
for  the  tea  that  had  been  sold,  and  to  re- 
turn the  balance  of  it  to  the  store.  The 
concession  was  accepted.  In  explanation 
of  his  course,  and  with  special  reference 
to  the  action  of  the  Commissioners  in  this 
case,  Hutchinson  pleaded  a  want  of  pow- 
er, under  the  Constitution,  to  coi^^ply  with 
their  demand.  ^*  They  did  not  consider 
the  Constitution,"  he  remarked,  "and 
that  by  the  Charter  I  can  do  nothing  with- 
out the  Council,  the  major  part  of  whom 
are  against  me,  and  the  civil  magistrate, 
many  of  whom  made  a  part  of  the  body 
which  was  to  be  suppressed ;  so  that  there 
could  not  have  been  a  worse  occasion 
[to  call  out  the  troops],  and  I  think  any- 
thing tragical  would  have  set  the  whole 
Province  in  a  flame,  and  maybe  spread 
farther." 

Thus  Hutchinson,  as  well  as  Franklin, 
dreaded  the  effect  of  a  serious  collision 
between  the  citizens  and  the  troops.  At 
this  time  the  feehng  was  one  of  sullen 
acquiescence  in  their  presence.  **  Moli- 
neaux,"  he  says,  February  18,  1770,  "to 
whom  the  Sons  of  Liberty  have  given  the 
name  of  Paoli,  and  some  others,  are  rest- 
less ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  disposition 
to  any  general  muster  of  the  people 
,  again."  And  yet  the  newspapers  were 
now  crowded  with  unusually  exciting 
matter,  and  so  continued  up  to  the  first 
week  in  March :  articles  about  the  Lib- 
erty-Pole in  New  York  being  cut  down 
by  the  military  and  replaced  in  a  tri- 
nmphal  procession  by  the  people;  about 
McDougal'fl  imprisonment  for  printing 


free  comments  on  the  Assembly  for  Toi- 
ing  supplies  to  the  trtwps;  the  famous 
address  of  ^^  Junius'*  to  the  Ring,  in 
which  one  count  is  his  alienation  of  a 
people  who  left  their  native  land  ibr  free- 
dom and  found  it  in  a  desert;  the  details 
of  the  shooting,  by  an  informer,  of  Chris- 
topher Snider,  the  son  of  a  poor  Ger- 
man, and  of  the  imposing  funeral,  which 
moved  from  the  Liberty- Tree  to  the 
burial-place.  The  importers  now  feared 
an  assault  on  their  houses;  whereupon 
soldiers  were  allowed  as  a  guard  to  some, 
while  others  slept  with  loaded  guns  at 
their  bedsides.  These  things  dese^e  to 
be  borne  in  mind;  for  they  show  how 
much  there  was  to  exasperate,  when  the 
popular  leaders  were  called  upon  to  meet 
a  paroxysm  without  a  precedent  in  the 
Colonies. 

It  seemed  to  the  Patriots  astonishing 
that  the  Ministry  persisted  in  keeping 
troops  in  Boston.  There  vras  no  spirit 
of  resistance  to  law ;  there  was  no  phut 
maturing  to  resist  the  Government ;  the 
avocations  of  life  went  on  as  usual ;  the 
popular  leaders,  men  of  whom  any  cod^ 
munity  might  be  proud,  averred  that 
their  opposition  to  public  measures  had 
been  prudent  and  legal,  and  that  they 
had  not  taken  **  a  single  step  that  could 
not  be  fidly  justified  on  constitutional 
grounds " ;  and  the  demand  in  the  pub- 
lic prints  was  continuous  to  know  what 
the  troops  were  wanted  for,  and  how  they 
were  to  be  used.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ultra  Loyalists  as  continuously  repre- 
sented that  the  town  was  full  of  a  rebel- 
lious spirit,  was  a  nest  of  disorder,  and 
threatened  the  leaders  in  it  with  transpor- 
tation. Hutchinson  seems  to  have  appre- 
hended that  this  misrepresentatioii  had 
been  carried  so  &r  as  to  be  suicidal ;  for 
he  advised  Lord  Hillsborough,  that,  ''in 
matters  that  had  no  relation  to  the  dispute 
between  the  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies, 
government  retmned  its  vigor,  and  the 
administration  of  it  was  attended  with  no 
tmusual  difficulty."  This  is  to  the  point, 
and  conclusive.  This  was  the  truth  ob 
which  the  popular  leaders  rested;  and 
hence  it  seemed  to  tifom  a  marvel  that 
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the  "MlniBtry,  to  ase  the  words  of  Samuel 
Adams,  should  employ  troops  only  **to 
parade  the  streets  of  Boston,  and,  by 
their  ridiculous  merry  -  andrew  tricks,  to 
become  ,the  objects  of  contempt  of  the 
women  and  children." 

It  would  be  a  tedious  and  profitless  task 
to  go  over  the  bickerings  and  quarrels 
that  occurred  between  the  inhabitants 
and  the  soldiers.  The  high-spirited  citi- 
zens, on  being  challenged  in  Uieir  walks, 
could  not  keep  their  temper ;  the  roughs, 
here  as  in  every  place,  would  have  their 
say ;  and  the  coarse  British  soldier  could 
not  be  restrained  by  discipline;  yet  in 
all  the  brawls,  for  seventeen  months,  not 
ft  gun  was  fired  in  an  affray.  Fist  had 
been  met  with  fist,  and  club  with  club ; 
and  not  unfrequently  these  quarrels  were 
settled  in  the  courts.  The  nature  of  such 
emergency  as  would  justify  the  troops  in 
firing  on  the  people  was  acutely  discuss- 
ed in  the  newspapers,  and  undoubtedly 
the  subject  was  talked  about  in  private 
circles  and  in  the  political  clubs.  "  What 
shall  I  say  ?  "  runs  an  article  in  the  *'  Gap 
sette."  "I  shudder  at  the  thought  Sure- 
ly no  provincial  magistrate  could  be  found 
so  steeled  against  the  sensations  of  hu- 
manity and  justice  as  wantonly  to  order 
troops  to  fire  on  an  unarmed  populace, 
and  more  than  repeat  in  Boston  the 
tragic  scene  exhibited  in  St  George's 
Fields."  It  was  a  wanton  fire  on  an 
unarmed  poptdace  that  was  protested 
against ;  and  the  protest  was  by  men  who 
involuntarily  shrank  finom  mob -law  as 
they  would  from  the  hell  of  anarchy. 
They  apprehended  an  impromptu  collision 
between  the  people  and  the  troops ;  they 
knew  that  an  illegal  and  wanton  fire  on 
the  people  would  produce  such  collision ; 
the  danger  of  this  result  formed,  undoubt- 
edly, a  large  portion  of- the  common  talk ; 
and  the  frequency  and  manner  in  which 
the  subject  was  discussed  elicited  finom 
General  Gage  the  rather  sweeping  re- 
mark, that  every  citizen  in  Boston  was  a 
lawyer.  Every  citizen  was  interested  in 
the  support  of  public  liberty  and  public 
order,  and  might  well  regard  with  deep 
concern  the  threats  that  were  continu- 


ally made,  which,  if  executed,  would  dis- 
turb both.  Hutchinson,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  thus  states  the  conclusions  that 
were  reached :— "  Our  heroes  for  liberty 
say  that  no  troops  dare  to  fire  on  the 
people  without  the  order  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  that  no  civil  magistrate 
would  dare  to  give  such  orders.  In  the 
first  part  of  their  opinion  they  may  be 
right ;  in  the  second  they  cannot  be  surt; 
ilntil  they  have  made  the  trial." 

On  Friday,  the  second  of  March,  in 
the  forenoon,  as  three  soldiers  were  at 
Gray's  Ropewalks,  near  the  head  of  In- 
dia Wharf,  they  were  asked  by  one  of  the 
workmen  to  empty  a  vault  Sharp  alter- 
cation followed  this  insult,  and  the  sol- 
diers went  off,  but  soon  returned  with  a 
party  of  their  comrades,  when  there  was 
a  challenge  to  a  boxing -match,  and  this 
grew  into  a  fight,  the  rope-makers  using 
their  "  wouldring-^icks,"  and  the  soldiers 
clubs  and  cutlasses.  It  proved  to  be  the 
most  serious  quarrel  that  had  occurred. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Carr,  commander  of 
the  Twenty  -  Ninth,  which,  Hutchinson 
said,  was  composed  of  such  bad  fellows 
that  discipline  could  not  restrain  them, 
made  a  complaint  to  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor relative  to  the  provoking  conduct 
of  the  rope-maker  which  brought  on  the 
affray ;  and  thus  this  affair  became  the 
occasion  of  political  consultation,  which 
tended  to  intensify  the  animosity  between 
the  parties. 

On  Saturday,  the  report  was  circulat- 
ed that  the  parties  who  were  engaged  in 
this  affray  would  renew  the  fight  on 
Monday  evening ;  on  Sunday,  Carr  and 
other  officers  went  into  the  ropewalk, 
giving  out  that  they  were  searching  for  a 
sergeant  of  their  re^ment ;  but  though 
on  these  days  there  was  much  irritation, 
the  town  was  comparatively  quiet. 

On  Monday,  the  LieutenantrGovemor 
laid  the  complaint  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Carr  before  the  Council,  and  asked  the  ad- 
vice of  this  body,  which  gave  rise  to  debate 
about  the  removal  of  the  troops,  —  mem- 
bers fi:«ely  expressing  the  opinion,  that 
the  way  to  prevent  collisions  between  the 
military  and  the  people  was  to  withdraw 
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the  two  regiments  to  the  Caatle.  No  im- 
portant action  was  taken  by  the  Council, 
although  the  apprehension  was  expresBed 
that  the  ropewalk  affair  might  grow  in- 
to a  general  quarrel  And  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that,  ominous  as  the  signs 
were,  the  Lieutenant-Goyemor  took  no 
precautionary  measures,  not  even  the 
obvious  step  oi  having  the  troops  re- 
strained to  their  barracks.  His  letters, 
and,  indeed,  his  whole  course,  up  to 
the  eventful  evening  of  this  day,  indi- 
cate confidence  in  the  opinion  that  there 
was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  pop- 
ular leaders  to  molest  the  troops,  and 
that  the  troops,  without  an  order  from 
the  civil  authority,  would  not  fire  on  the 
citizens. 

Nor  was  there  now,  as  zealous  Loyalists 
alleged,  any  plan  formed  by  the  popular 
leaders,  or  by  any  persons  of  considera- 
tion, to  expel  the  troops  by  force  from  the 
town,  much  less  the  obnoxious  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Customs ;  nor  is  there  any 
evidence  to  support  the  allegation  on  the 
other  side,  that  the  crown  officials,  civil 
or  military,  meditated  or  stimulated  an 
attack  on  the  inhabitants.  The  Patriots 
regarded  what  bad  occurred  and  what 
was  threateQed,  like  much  that  had  taken 
place  during  the  last  seventeen  months,  as 
the  motions  of  a  rod  of  power  needlessly 
held  over  the  people  to  overawe  them, 
serving  no  earthly  good,  but  souring  their 
minds  and  embittering  their  passions ;  the 
crown  officials  represented  this  chafing  of . 
the  free  spirit  at  the  incidents  of  military 
rule  as  a  sign  of  the  lost  authority  of  Grov- 
emment  and  of  a  desire  for  independence. 
Among  the  j&ery  spirits,  accurately  on 
both  sides  the  nu>b-element,  the  ropewalk 
affair  was  regarded  as  a  drawn  game, 
and  a  renewal  of  the  fight  was  desired 
on  the  ground  that  honor  was  at  stake ; 
while  to  spirit  up  the  roughs  among  the 
Whigs,  to  use  Dr.  Gordon's  words, — "  the 
newspapers  had  a  pompous  account  of  a 
victory  obtained  by  the  inhabitants  of 
New  York  over  the  soldiers  there  in  an 
affray,  while  the  Boston  newspapers  could 
present  but  a  tame  relation  of  the  re- 
sult of  the  affray  here."    These  &cts  ac- 


count satufaetonly  finr  the  infimatioBfl 
and  warnings  given  during  the  day  to 
prominent  characters  on  both  sides,  and 
for  the  handbill  that  was  eircnlated  in 
the  afternoon.  The  course  things  took 
fully  justifies  the  remark  of  Gordon,  that 
'*  everything  tended  to  a  crisis,  and  it 
is  rather  wonderful  that  it  did  not  ex- 
ist sooner,  when  so  many  drcnmstancefl 
united  to  hasten  its  approach." 

There  was  a  layer  of  ice  on  the  ground^ 
a  slight  fall  of  snow  during  the  day,  and 
a  young  moon  in  the  evening.  At  an 
early  hour,  as  though  something  imcom- 
mon  was  expected,  parties  of  boys,  ap- 
prentices, and  soldiers  strolled  throogh 
the  streets,  and  neither  side  was  sparing 
of  insult.  Ten  or  twelve  soldiers  went 
fixxn  the  main  guard,  in  King  Stiwel, 
across  this  street  to  Murray's  Barracks, 
in  Brattle  Street,  about  three  hundred 
yards  from  King  Street;  and  another 
party  came  out  of  these  barracks,  arm- 
ed with  clubs  and  cutlasses,  bent  on  a 
stroll.  A  little  after  eight  o'clock,  quite 
a  crowd  collected  near  the  Brattle-Street 
Church,  many  of  whom  had  canes  and 
sticks;  and  after  a  spell  of  bantering 
wretched  abuse  on  both  sides,  things 
grew  into  a  fight  As  it  became  more 
and  more  threatening,  a  few  North-End- 
ers  ran  to  the  Old  Brick  Meeting-House, 
on  what  is  now  Washington  Street,  at  the 
head  of  King  Street,  and  lifted  a  boy  in- 
to a  window,  who  rang  the  bell.  About 
the  same  time.  Captain  Goldfinch,  of  the 
anny,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Murray's 
Barracks,  crossed  King  Street,  near  the 
Custom-House,  at  the  comer  of  Exchange 
Lane,  where  a  sentinel  had  long  been 
stationed ;  and  as  he  was  pasmng  along, 
he  was  taunted  by  a  barber's  apprentice 
as  a  mean  fellow  for  not  paying  fiir  dress- 
ing his  hair,  when  the  sentinel  ran  after 
the  boy  and  gave  him  a  severe  blow  with 
his  musket  The  boy  went  away  crying, 
and  told  several  persons  of  ^e  assault, 
while  the  Captain  passed  on  towards  Mur- 
ray's Barracks,  but  found  the  passage  into 
the  yard  obstructed  by  the  aflfray  going 
on  here,—  the  crowd  pelting  the  soldiers 
with  snowballs,  and  the  latter  defendog 
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Ihenuelyes.  Being  the  senior  officer,  he 
ordered  the  men  into  the  barracks ;  the 
gate  of  the  yard  was  then  shut,  and  the 
promise  was  made  that  no  more  men 
should  be  let  out  that  evening.  In  this 
way  the  afifray  here  was  effectually  stop- 
ped. 

For  a  little  time,  perhaps  twenty  min- 
utes, there  was  nothing  to  attract  to  a 
centre  the  people  who  were  drawn  by 
the  alarm-bell  out  of  their  homes  on  this 
frosty,  moonlight,  memorable  evening; 
and  in  various  places  individuals  were 
asking  where  the  fire  was.  King  Street, 
then,  as  now,  the  commercial  centre  of 
Boston,  was  quiet  A  group  was  stand* 
ing  before  the  main  guard  with  fire- 
bags  and  buckets  in  their  hands ;  a  few 
persons  were  moving  along  in  other  parts 
of  the  street ;  and  the  sentinel  at  the 
Custom -House,  with  his  firelock  on  his 
shoulder,  was  pacing  his  beat  quite  un- 
molested. In  Dock  Square,  a  small  gath- 
ering, mostly  of  participants  in  the  affair 
just  over,  were  harangued  by  a  laige, 
tall  man,  who  wore  a  red  cloak  and  a 
white  wig ;  and  as  he  closed,  there  was 
a  hurrah,  and  the  cry,  '*  To  the  main 
guard ! "  In  another  street,  a  similar 
cry  was  raised,  ^'  To  the  main  guard  1  — 
that  is  the  nest  1 "  But  no  assault  was 
made  on  the  main  guard.  The  word 
went  round  that  there  was  no  fire,  "  only 
a  rumpus  with  the  soldiers,"  who  had 
been  driven  to  their  quarters ;  and  well- 
disposed  citizens,  as  they  withdrew,  were 
saying,  "  Every  man  to  his  home  1 " 

But  at  about  fifteen  minutes  past  nine, 
an  excited  party  passed  up  Royal  Ex- 
change Lane,  (now  Exchange  Street,) 
leading  into  King  Street;  and  as  they 
came  near  the  Custom -House,  on  the 
comer,  one  of  the  number,  who  knew  of 
the  assault  on  the  apprentice-boy,  said, 
**  Here  is  the  soldier  who  did  it,"  when 
they  gathered  round  the  sentinel.  The 
barber's  boy  now  came  up  and  said, 
**  This  is  the  soldier  who  knocked  me 
down  with  the  butt^nd  of  his  musket" 
Some  now  said,  *^  Kill  him  I  knock  him 
down  I "  The  sentinel  moved  back  up 
the  steps  of  the   Custom  -  House,  and 


loaded  his  gun.  Missiles  were  thrown  at 
him,  when  he  presented  his  musket,  warnr 
ed  the  party  to  keep  off,  and  called  for 
help.  Some  one  ran  to  Ci^tain  Preston, 
the  officer  of  the  day,  and  informed  him 
that  the  people  were  about  to  assault  the 
sentinel,  when  he  hastened  to  the  main 
guard,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
about  forty  rods  from  the  Custom-Housc, 
and  sent  fi?om  here  a  sergeant,  a  very 
young  officer,  with  a  file  of  seven  men,  to 
protect  the  sentinel.  They  went  over  in 
a  kind  of  trot,  using  rough  words  and  ac- 
tions towards  those  who  went  with  them, 
and,  coming  near  the  party  round  the 
sentinel,  rudely  pushed  them  aside,  prick- 
ing some  with  their  bayonets,  and  form- 
ed in  a  half- circle  near  the  sentry-box. 
The  sentinel  now  came  down  the  steps 
and  fell  in  with  the  file,  when  they  were 
ordered  to  prime  and  load.  Captain 
Preston  aknost  immediately  joined  his 
men.    The  file  now  numbered  nine. 

The  number  of  people  here  at  this  time 
is  variously  estimated  from  thirty  to  a 
hundred,—"  between  fifly  and  sixty  "  be- 
ing the  most  common  statement  Some 
of  them  were  firesh  from  the  affray  at  thu 
barracks,  and  some  of  the  soldiers  had 
been  in  the  affair  at  the  ropewalks.  There 
was  aggravation  on  both  ffldes.  The  crowd 
were  unarmed,  or  had  merely  sticks,  which 
they  struck  defiantiy  against  each  other, 
—  having  no  definite  object,  and  doing 
no  greater  mischief  than,  in  retaliation  of 
uncalled-for  military  roughness,  to  throw 
snowballs,  hurrah,  whistle  through  their 
fingers,  use  oaths  and  foul  language,  call 
the  soldiers  names,  hustie  them,  and  dare 
them  to  fi[;e.  One  of  the  file  was  struck 
with  a  stick.  There  were  good  men  try- 
ing to  prevent  a  riot,  and  some  assured 
the  soldiers  that  they  would  not  be  hurt 
Among  others,  Henry  Knox,  subsequent- 
ly General,  was  present,  who  saw  noth- 
ing to  justify  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and, 
with  others,  remonstrated  against  their 
employment ;  but  Captain  Preston,  as  he 
was  talking  with  Knox,  saw  his  men 
pressing  the  people  with  their  bayonets, 
when,  in  great  agitation,  he  rushed  in 
among  them.    Then,  with  or  without  or 
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den,  but  certainly  without  any  legal  form 
or  warning,  seven  of  the  file,  one  after  an- 
other, discharged  their  muskets  upon  the 
citizens ;  and  the  result  indicates  the  ma- 
lignity and  precision  of  their  aim.  Crispus 
Attucks,  an  intrepid  mulatto,  who  was  a 
leader  in  the  affair  at  Murray's  Barracks, 
was  killed  as  he  stood  leaning  and  resting 
his  breast  on  a  stout  "  cord-wood  stick  " ; 
Samuel  Gray,  one  of  the  rope-makers, 
was  shot  as  he  stood  with  his  hands  in  his 
bosom,  and  just  as  he  had  said,  **  My  lads, 
they  will  not  fire  " ;  Patrick  Carr,  on  hear- 
ing the  alarm-bell,  had  left  his  house  full 
of  fight,  and,  as  he  was  crossing  the  street, 
was  mortally  wounded ;  James  Caldwell, 
in  like  manner  summoned  from  his  home, 
was  killed  as  he  was  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  street ;  Samuel  Marerick, 
a  lad  of  seventeen,  ran  out  of  the  house 
to  go  to  a  fire,  and  was  shot  as  he  was 
crossing  the  street ;  six  others  were  wound- 
ed. But  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  had 
elapsed  from  the  time  the  sergeant  went 
from  the  main  guard  to  the  time  of  the 
firing.  The  people,  on  the  report  of  the 
guns,  fell  back,  but  instinctively  and  in- 
stantly returned  for  the  killed  and  wound- 
ed, when  the  infunated  soldiers  prepar- 
ed to  fire  again,  but  were  checked  by 
Captain  Preston,  and  were  withdrawn 
across  the  street  to  the  main  guard.  The 
drums  beat;  several  companies  of  the 
Twenty-Ninth  Regiment,  under  Colonel 
Carr,  promptly  appeared  in  the  street, 
and  were  formed  in  three  divisions  in 
front  of  the  main  guard,  the  front  divis- 
ion near  the  northeast  comer  of  the  Town- 
House,  in  the  kneeling  posture  for  street- 
firing.  The  Fourteenth  Regiment  was 
ordered  under  arms,  but  remained  at 
their  barracks. 

The  report  now  spread  that  "the 
troops  had  risen  on  the  people  " ;  and  the 
beat  of  drums,  the  church -bells,  and  the 
cry  of  fire  summoned  the  inhabitants  from 
their  homes,  and  they  rushed  through  the 
streets  to  the  place  of  alann.  In  a  few 
minutes  thousands  collected,  and  the  cry 
was,  "  To  arms  I  to  arms  I  **  The  whole 
town  was  in  the  utmost  confusion  ;  while 
in  King  Street  there  was,  what  the  Pa- 


triots had  80  long  predicted,  dreaded,  and 
vainly  endeavored  to  avert,  an  indignant 
population  and  an  exasperated  soldiery 
face  to  face.  The  excitement  was  tei^ 
rible.  The  care  of  the  popular  leaders 
for  their  cause,  since  the  mob-dap  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  had  been  like  the  care  c^ 
their  personal  honor :  it  drew  them  forth 
as  the  prompt  and  brave  controlling  pow- 
er in  every  crisis ;  and  they  were  among 
the  concourse  on  this  "  night  of  conster- 
nation." Joseph  Warren,  early  on  the 
ground  to  act  the  good  physician  as  well 
as  the  fearless  patriot,  gives  the  impres- 
sion produced  on  himself  and  his  co- la- 
borers as  they  saw  the  first  blood  flow- 
ing that  was  shed  for  American  liberty. 
"  Language,"  he  says,  **  is  too  feeble  to 
paint  the  emotions  of  our  souls,  when  oar 
streets  were  stained  with  the  blood  of 
our  brethren,  when  our  ears  were  wound- 
ed by  the  groans  of  the  dying,  and  our 
ejfes  were  tormented  by  the  sight  of  die 
mangled  bodies  of  the  dead."  "Our 
hearts  beat  to  arms;  we  snatched  our 
weapons,  almost  resolved  by  one  deci- 
sive stroke  to  avenge  the  death  of  our 
slaughtered  brethren." 

Meantime  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
at  his  residence  in  North  Square,  heard 
the  sound  of  the  church-bell  near  by,  and 
supposed  it  was  an  alarm  of  fire.  But 
soon,  at  nearly  ten  o'clock,  a  numher 
of  the  inhabitants  came  running  into 
the  house,  entreating  him  to  go  to  King 
Street  immediately,  otherwise,  they  said, 
"  the  town  would  be  all  in  blood."  He 
inunediately  started  for  the  scen^  of  dan- 
ger. On  his  way,  in  the  Market-Place, 
he  found  himself  amidst  a  great  body  of 
people,  some  armed  with  clubs,  others 
with  cutlasses,  and  all  calling  for  fire- 
arms. He  made  himself  known  to  them, 
but  pleaded  in  vain  for  a  hearing ;  and, 
to  insure  his  safety,  he  retreated  into  a 
dwelling-house,  and  thence  went  by  a 
private  way  into  King  Street,  where  he 
found  an  excited  multitude  anxiously 
awaiting  his  arrival.  He  first  called  for 
Captain  Preston ;  and  a  natural  indigna- 
tion at  a  high-handed  act  is  expressed  in 
the  stem  and  searching  questions  which 
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the  ciyflian  put  to  the  soldier,  bearing  on 
the  vital  point  of  the  subordination  of 
the  military  to  the  civil  power. 

"Are  yon  the  commanding  officer  ?  " 

•*  Yes,  Sir." 

'*  Do  you  know,  Sir,  you  have  no  pow- 
er to  fire  on  any  body  of  people  collected 
together,  except  you  have  a  civil  magis- 
trate with  you  to  give  orders  ?  " 

Captain  Breston  replied, — 

"  I  was  obliged  to,  to  save  the  sentry." 

So  great  was  the  confusion  that  Plres- 
ton's  reply  was  heard  but  by  few.  The 
cry  was  raised,  "  To  the  Town-House ! 
to  the  Town-House  1 "  when  Hutehinson, 
by  the  irresistible  violence  of  the  crowd, 
was  forced  into  the  building,  and  up  to 
the  Ck>uncil-Chamber ;  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes he  appeared  on  the  balcony.  Near 
him  were  prominent  citizens,  both  Loyal- 
ists and  Whigs ;  below  him,  on  the  one 
side,  were  his  indignant  townsmen,  who 
had  conferred  on  him  every  honor  in 
their  power,  and  on  the  other  side,  the 
regiment  in  its  defiant  attitude.  He 
could  speak  with  eloquence  and  pow- 
er; throughout  this  strange  and  try- 
ing scene  he  bore  himself  with  dignity 
and  self-possession ;  and  as  in  the  still- 
ness of  night  he  expressed  great  concern 
at  the  unhappy  event,  and  made  solemn 
pledges  to  the  people,  his  manner  must 
have  been  uncommonly  earnest  "  The 
law,"  he  averred, "  should  have  its  course ; 
he  would  live  and  die  by  the  law."  He 
promised  to  order  an  inquiry  in  the  mom- 
iog,  and  requested  all  to  retire  to  their 
homes.  But  words  now  were  not  satis- 
factory to  the  people;  and  those  near 
him  urged  that  the  course  of  justice  had 
always  been  evaded  or  obstructed  in  fa- 
vor ef  the  soldiery,  and  that  the  people 
were  determined  not  to  disperse  until 
Oaptain  Preston  was  arrested.  In  con- 
sequence, Hutchinson  ordered  an  imme- 
diate court  of  inquiry.  The  Patriots 
also  entreated  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
to  order  the  troops  to  their  barracks. 
He  replied,  that  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  give  such  an  order,  but  he  would  con- 
sult the  officers.  They  now  came  on  to 
the  balcony,  —  Dahymple  of  the  Four- 


teenth Regiment  being  present,  —  and 
after  an  interview  with  Hutehinson  re- 
turned to  the  tr(K>ps.  The  men  now  rose 
from  their  kneeling  ^Ksture ;  the  order 
to  "  shoulder  arms  "  was  heard ;  and  the 
people  were  greatly  relieved  by  seeing 
the  troops  move  towards  their  barracks. 

The  people  now  began  to  disperse,  but 
slowly,  however.  Meanwhile,  the  court 
of  inquiry  on  Captain  Preston  was  in  ses- 
sion, and,  after  an  examination  that  last- 
ed three  hours,  he  was  bound  over  for 
trial.  Later,  the  file  of  soldiers  were  also 
arrested.  It  was  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  before  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
left  the  scene  of  the  massacre.  And  now 
all,  excepting  about  a  hundred  of  the 
people,  who  formed  themselves  into  a 
wateh,  left  the  streets.  Thus  wise  action 
by  the  crown  officials,  the  activity  of  the ' 
popular  leaders,  and  the  habitual  respect 
of  the  people  for  law,  proved  successful 
in  preventing  ftirther  carnage.  **  It  was 
Boyal  George's  livery,"  said  Warren, 
**  that  proved  a  shield  to  the  soldiery,  and 
saved  them  firom  destruction."  Hence, 
a  contemporary  versifier  and  participator 
in  these  scenes  was  able  to  write,  — 

"  No  sudden  rage  the  ruffian  soldier  bore. 
Or  drenched  the  pavements  "with  his  vital 

gore; 
Deliberate  thought  did  all  our  souls  compose. 
Till  veiled  in  gloom  the  low*iy  morning 

rose." 

During  the  night,  the  popular  leaders 
sent  expresses  to  the  neighboring  towns, 
bearing  intelligence  of  what  had  occur- 
red, and  summoning  people  from  their 
beds  to  go  to  the  aid  of  Boston ;  but  as 
the  efforts  to  restore  quiet  were  prov- 
ing successful,  the  summons  was  counter- 
manded. This  action  accounts  for  the 
numbers  who,  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  sixth  <^  March,  fiocked  into 
the  town.  They  could  learn  deteils  of 
the  tragedy  from  the  actors  in  it,— could 
see  the  blood,  the  brains  even,  of  the 
slaughtered  inhabitants,— could  hear  the 
groans  of  the  wounded,— could  view  the 
bodies  of  the  dead.  This  terrible  reve- 
lation of  the  work  of  arbitrary  power,  to 
a  people  habitually  tender  of  regard  for 
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human  life,  naturally  shocked  the  sensi- 
bilities of  all ;  and  thus  the  public  tem- 
per was  again  wrought  up  to  a  fearful 
pitch  of  indignation.  It  required  the 
strongest  moral  influence  to  restrain  the 
rash,  and  to  guide  in  the  forms  of  law  a 
righteous  demand  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ance and  for  future  security. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor,  during  the 
night,  had  summoned  such  members  of 
the  Council  as  were  within  reach  to  meet 
in  the  Council  -  Chamber  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  on  joining  them,  he  found  the 
Selectmen,  with  most  of  the  justices  of 
the  county,  waiting  for  him,  to  repre- 
sent, as  he  says,  **  their  opinion  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  troops  being  at 
a  distance,  that  there  might  be  no  inter- 
course between  the  inhabitants  and  them, 
'  in  order  to  prevent  a  further  effusion  of 
blood."  Such  was  the  logic  of  events 
which  now  forced  the  seventeen  months' 
question  of  the  removal  of  the  troops  on 
the  civil  and  military  authorities  with  an 
imperativeness  that  could  not  be  resisted. 

The  question,  however,  came  up  now 
in  a  new  shape.  To  put  it  in  the  sim- 
plest way,  and  in  the  very  words  used  on 
that  day,  —  the  people  were  so  excited 
by  the  shedding  of  blood  on  the  preceding 
night,  that  they  were  resolved  no  longer 
to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  as  to  the  troops ;  but,  fail- 
ing in  other  means,  they  were  determined 
to  effect  their  removal  by  force,  let  the  act 
be  deemed  rebellion  or  otherwise.  Not 
that  any  conspiracy  existed ;  not  that  any 
plan  had  been  matured  to  do  this ;  but 
circumstances  had  transferred  the  ques- 
tion from  the  domain  of  reason  to  that  of 
physical  force ;  and  the  only  point  with 
the  crown  officials,  during  this  whole  day's 
deliberations,  was,  whether  they  would  be 
justified  in  what  appeared  to  them  low- 
ering the  national  standard  at  the  de- 
mand of  a  power  which  they  habitually 
represented  as  "  the  faction,"  or  wheth- 
er they  might  venture  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  resisting  the  demand  and  of 
meeting  the  consequences.  Well  might 
John  Adams  say,  **  This  was  a  dangerous 
and  difficult  criab." 


The  Selectmen  expressed  to  the  Ueo- 
tenant-Govemor  the  opinion,  that  **  the 
inhabitants  would  be  under  no  restraiiit 
whilst  the  troops  were  in  town."  *^I 
let  them  know,"  Hutchinson  says,  *'that 
I  had  no  power  to  remove  the  troops.'* 
They  also  informed  him  that  they  had 
been  requested  to  call  a  town-meeting, 
which  was  the  special  dread  of  Hutchin- 
son. As  the  settled  determination  of  the 
people  became  revealed,  the  anxiety  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  naturally  deepened 
as  to  what  the  day  might  bring  forth ;  and 
he  sent  for  Colonels  Dalrymple  and  Cair 
to  be  present  in  Council  and  act  as  mili- 
tary advisers.  But  the  discusaons  here 
were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a 
messenger  from  another  assembly,  bear- 
ing the  ominous  summons  for  the  inime- 
diate  presence  among  them  of  the  Seleci- 
men. 

This  summons  invites  attention  to  the 
movements  of  the  people,  who  had  been 
constantly  coming  in  from  the  neighbor- 
ing towns,  and  had  now  gathered  in  great 
numbers  in  and  around  Faneuil  Hall,  to 
use  Hutchinson's  words,  *^in  a  perfect 
frenzy."  It  was,  however,  the  general 
disposition,  volcanic  as  were  the  elements, 
to  act  with  caution,  deliberation,  and  in 
a  spirit  of  unity,  and,  doubtless,  with  the 
consideration  that  the  eyes  of  the  friends 
of  their  cause  were  upon  them,  and  the 
name  and  fiune  of  Boston  were  at  stake. 
The  hours  passed,  and  no  wairant  ap> 
peared  calling  a  town-meeting ;  wh^n,  at 
eleven  o'clock,  the  town -records  say, 
'*  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants" 
held  a  meeting,  "  occasioned  by  the  mas- 
sacre made  in  King  Street  by  the  sol- 
diery." The  town-clerk,  WiUiam  Cooper, 
acted  as  the  chairman.  This  true  and 
intrepid  patriot  held  this  office  forty-nine 
years,  which  speaks  for  his  fidelity  to  duty, 
intelligence,  devotion  to  principle,  and 
moral  worth.  "  The  Selectmen,"  his  clear, 
round  record  reads,  '' not  bdng  present, 
and  the  inhabitants  being  informed  that 
they  were  in  the  Council-Chamber,  it  was 
voted  that  Mr.  William  Greenleaf  be  de- 
sired to  proceed  there  and  acquaint  the 
Selectmen  that  the  inhabitants  desire 
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and  expect  their  attendance  at  the  HalL" 
This  was  virtually  a  command,  and  the 
Selectmen  immediately  repaired  thidi- 
er.  Thomas  Gushing  was  chosen  the 
Moderator.  He  was  now  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives ;  and 
though  not  of  such  shining  abilities  as 
to  cause  him  to  foe  looked  np  to  in  Bos- 
ton as  a  leader,  and  of  the  moderate 
class  of  Patriots;  yet,  by  urbanity  of 
manner,  a  high  personal  character,  dil- 
igent public  service,  and  fidelity  to  the 
cause,  he  won  a  large  influence.  It  was 
next  voted  that  Constable  Wallace  wait 
upon  the  Reverend  Dr.  Cooper  and  ac- 
quaint him  that  the  inhabitants  desired 
him  to  open  the  meeting  with  prayer. 
This  great  divine  was  a  brother  of  the 
town-clerk,  and  the  pastor  of  the  Brattle- 
Street  Church.  He  was  devoted  to  the 
Patriot  cause,  and  on  the  most  confiden- 
tial terms  with  the  popular  leaders ;  and 
besides  being  rich  in  genius  and  learn- 
ing, he  had,  says  Dr.  Eliot,  a  gift  in 
prayer  peculiar  and  very  excellent  He 
complied  with  the  request,  but  no  report- 
er has  transmitted  the  words  of  this  right- 
eous man,  or  described  this  solemn  as- 
sembly, as  fervent  prayer  now  went  up 
for  country. 

The  meeting  next  voted  to  invite  any 
dtisen  to  give  infonnation  of  the  massa- 
cre of  the  preceding  evening,  <'  that  the 
same  nught  be  minuted  by  the  town* 
cleric";  whereupon  several  persons  re- 
lated details  of  the  tragedy.  One  said  he 
heard  a  soldier,  after  the  firing,  say,  that 
"  the  Devil  might  give  quarter,  he  should 
give  none  " ;  another  said  he  heard  a  sol- 
dier say,  that  *^  his  officer  told  him,  that,  if 
the  soldiers  went  out  that  night,  they  must 
go  armed  and  in  companies" ;  another  re- 
lated a  soldier's  story  of  a  scheme  fonn- 
ed  to  kill  the  inhabitants ;  another  said, 
he  ^  descried  a  soldier  who  struck  down 
the  inhabitants."  These  homely  words 
are  life-like  gHmpees  of  the  spirit  of  the 
hour.  No  speech  could  have  been  more 
eloquent,  because  none  could  have  been 
better  calculated  to  deepen  the  general 
conviction  and  minister  to  the  common 
.emotion.    However,  so  many  witnesses 


were  ready  to  testify,  that  it  was  found 
to  be  impracticable  to  hear  all;  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  receive  and 
digest  the  evidence. 

Samuel  Adams  addressed  this  remaric- 
able  meeting.  He  spoke  with  a  pathos 
peculiar  to  himself  His  manner,  natural- 
ly impressive,  was  renjdered  more  so  by 
Ihe  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  every 
heart  was  moved.  The  great  hour  de- 
manded dignity  and  discretion  in  unison 
with  firmness,  and  they  were  cpmbined 
in  the  action  of  the  meeting.  It  resolv- 
ed that  the  inhabitants  would  submit  no 
longer  to  the  insult  of  military  rule.  A 
committee  of  fifteen  was  chosen  to  wail 
on  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  ac- 
quaint him  that  it  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  meeting  that  the  inhabi- 
tants and  soldiery  could  no  longer  dwell 
together  in  safety,  and  that  nothing  could 
be  rationally  expected  to  restore  the 
peace  of  the  town  and  prevent  addition- 
al scenes  of  blood  and  carnage  but  the 
immediate  removal  of  the  troops;  and 
to  say,  further,  that  tiiey  most  fervent-  • 
ly  prayed  his  Honor  that  his  power  and 
influence  might  be  exerted  in  order 
that  this  removal  might  be  instantiy  ef- 
fected. This  committee  well  represent- 
ed the  intelligence,  the  patriotism,  the 
varied  interests,  and  whatever  there  was 
of  true  greatness  in  Boston.  The  meet- 
ing now  dissolved ;  when  the  Selectmen 
issued  a  warrant  for  a  regular  town- 
meeting  to  convene  at  the  same  place,  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

It  was  about  noon  when  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor received  the  committee  of 
the  town  at  the  Council -Chamber,  the 
Council  being  in  session.  I  have  found 
no  details  of  what  was  said  by  the  com- 
mittee at  this  interview,  in  urging  a 
compliance  with  the  demand.  Hutchin- 
son said  he  was  not  prepared  to  reply, 
but  would  give  an  answer  in  writing, 
when  the  committee  withdrew  into  an- 
other room;  and  he  gives  glimpses  of 
what  then  occurred.  *'  I  told  the  Coun- 
cH,"  he  says,  **that  a  removal  of  the 
troops  was  not  with  me;  and  I  desired 
them  to  consider  what  answer  I  could 
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give  to  this  application  of  the  town, 
whilst  Colonel  Dalrymple,  who  had  the 
command,  was  present."  Some  of  the 
members,  who  were  among  the  truest 
Patriots,  urged  a  compliance,  when  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  declared  that  "  he 
would  upon  no  consideration  whatever 
give  orders  for  their  removal."  The  re- 
sult reached  this  morning  was  an  advice 
for  the  removal  of  one  regiment,  in  which 
the  commanding  officer  concurred.  As 
Hutchinson  rose  from  this  sitting,  he  de- 
clared that  ^'  he  meant  to  receive  no  fur- 
ther application  on  the  subject" 

Things  wore  a  gloomy  aspect  during 
the  interval  between  the  session  of  the 
Council  and  the  time  of  the  afternoon 
meeting ;  for  the  natural  effect  of  the 
unbending  tone  of  the  crown  officials  was 
to  give  firmness  to  the  determined  spirit 
of  the  people.  There  were  consultations 
between  members  of  the  Council,  the  pop- 
ular leaders,  and  the  conamanding  offi- 
cers ;  and  now  the  very  men  who  were 
branded  as  incendiaries,  enemies  of  Great 
Britain,  and  traitors,  were  again  seen  qui- 
etly endeavoring  to  prevent  a  catastro- 
phe. Hutchinson,  in  his  History,  says  it 
was  intimated  to  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil, that,  though  the  commanding  officer 
should  receive  no  authoritative  order  to 
remove  all  the  troops,  yet  the  expres- 
sion of  a  desire  by  the  Lieutenant-Grov- 
emor  and  Council  that  it  should  be  done 
would  cause  him  to  do  it;  and  on  this 
basis  Hutchinson  was  prevailed  upon  to 
meet  the  Coimcil  in  the  afternoon.  This 
was  a  great  point  gained  for  the  popular 
cause. 

At  three  o'clock,  Faneuil  Hall  was 
filled  to  overflowing  with  the  excited 
population  assembled  in  legal  town-meet- 
ing. Thomas  Cushing  was  again  chosen 
the  Moderator ;  but  the  place  would  hold 
only  about  thirteen  hundred,  and  the 
record  reads,  "  The  Hall  not  being  spa- 
cious enough  to  receive  the  inhabitants 
who  attended,  it  was  voted  to  adjourn 
to  Dr.  Sewall's  meeting-house,"  —  the 
Old  South.  The  most  convenient  way 
for  the  people  wotdd  be  to  pass  into 
King  Street,  up  by  the  Council -Cham- 


ber, and  along  what  is  now  Washington 
Street,  to  the  church.  As  they  went»  no 
mention  is  made  of  mottoes  or  banners 
or  flags,  of  cheers  or  of  jeers.  Thomas 
Cushing  said  his  countrymen  ^*  were  like 
the  old  British  commoners,  grave  and  sad 
men  " ;  and  it  was  said  in  the  Council  to 
Hutchinson,  ^^  That  multitude  are  notsnch 
as  pulled  down  your  house  " ;  but  they  are 
"  men  of  the  best  characters,"  *'  men  of 
estates  and  men  of  religion,"  "  men  who 
pray  over  what  they  do."  With  similar 
men,  men  who  feared  God  and  were  de- 
voted to  public  liberty,  Cromwell  won  at 
Marston  Moor ;  and  so  striking  was  the 
analogy,  that  at  this  hour  it  virtually 
forced  itself  on  the  well-read  Hutchinson: 
for  men  of  this  stamp  had  once  made  a 
revolution  in  Boston,  and  as  he  looked 
out  on  this  scene,  perhaps  scanned  the 
concourse  who  passed  from  Faneuil  Hall 
to  the  Old  South,  and  read  in  their  faces 
the  sign  of  resolute  hearts,  he  judged 
"thebr  spirit  to  be  as  high  as  was  the 
spirit  of  their  ancestors  when  they  im- 
prisoned Andros,  while  they  were  four 
times  as  numerous."  As  the  burden  of 
official  responsibility  pressed  heavily  on 
him,  he  realized  that  he  had  to  deal  with 
an  element  far  more  potent  than  "the 
faction"  which  officials  had  long  repre- 
sented as  composing  the  Patriot  band, 
and  that  much  depended  on  dealing  with 
it  wisely.  This  was  not  a  dependent  and 
starved  host  wildly  urging  the  tarriUe 
demand  of  "  Bread  or  blood" ;  nor  was 
it  fanaticism  in  a  season  of  social  diacon- 
tent  claiming  impossibilities  at  the  hand 
of  power:  the  craving  was  moral  and 
intellectual :  it  was  an  intelligent  pub- 
lic o|nnion,  a  people  with  well-grounded 
and  settled  convictions,  making  a  just 
demand  on  arbitrary  power.  Was  such 
pubyc  opinion  about  to  be  scorned  as 
though  it  were  but  a  faction,  and  by  offi- 
cials who  bore  high  the  party-standard  ? 
And  were  men  of  such  resoluteness  of 
character  and  purpose  about  to  be  involv- 
ed in  a  work  of  carnage  ?  or  would  the 
wielders  of  British  authority  avoid  the 
extremity  by  concesnon  ?  Boston,  in- 
deed America,  had  seen  no  hour  of  in- 
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teiuer  interest,  of  deeper  solemnity,  of 
more  instant  peril,  or  of  truer  moral  sub- 
limity ;  and  as  this  assembly  deliberated 
with  the  sounds  of  the  fife  and  drum  in 
their  ears,  and  with  the  soldiery  in  their 
sight,  questions  like  these  must  have  been 
on  every  lip,  —  and  they  are  of  the  civil- 
war  questions  that  cause  an  involuntary 
shudder  in  every  home. 

The  Old  South  was  not  large  enough 
to  hold  the  people,  and  they  stood  in  the 
street  and  near  the  Town-House  awaiting 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  fifteen, 
chosen  in  the  morning.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  was  now  at  the  Council-Cham- 
ber, where,  in  addition  to  Colonels  Dal- 
rymple  and  Carr,  there  had  been  summon- 
ed Captain  Caldwell  of  the  Bose  frigate ; 
and  Hutchinson  would,  he  says,  have 
snnmioned  other  crown  officers,  but  he 
knew  the  Council  would  not  consent  to 
it  He  took  care  to  repeat  to  the  com- 
mittee, he  says,  the  declaration  which  he 
had  made  in  the  morning  to  the  Select- 
men, the  Justices,  and  the  Council,— that 
**  the  ordering  of  the  troops  did  not  lie 
with  him."  As  the  committee,  with  Sam- 
uel Adams  at  the  head,  appeared  on  the 
Town -House  steps,  the  people  were  in 
motion,  and  the  word  passed,  ^*  Make  way 
for  the  committee  I ''  Adams  uncovered 
his  head,  and,  as  he  went  towards  the 
church,  ho  bowed  alternately  to  those  on 
each  side  of  the  lane  tliat  was  formed, 
and  repeated  the  words,  *^  Both  regiments 
or  none."  The  answer  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  to  the  morning  demand  for  a 
total  removal  of  the  troops  was  read  to 
the  meeting  in  the  church.  It  was  to  the 
effect,  that  he  had  conferred  with  the 
commanders  of  the  two  regiments,  who 
received  orders  from  the  General  in  New 
York,  and  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  coun- 
termand these  orders;  but  the  Council 
desired  their  removal,  and  Colonel  Dal- 
rymple  had  signified  that  because  of  the 
part  which  the  Twenty-Ninth  Regiment 
had  taken  in  the  differences  it  should 
be  placed  without  delay  in  the  barracks 
at  the  Castle,  and  also  that  the  main 
goard  should  be  removed;  while  the 
Fourteenth  Begiment  should  be  so  dis- 


posed and  laid  under  such  restraint  that 
all  occasion  for  future  differences  might  be 
prevented.  And  now  resounded  through 
the  excited  assembly,  from  a  thousand 
tongues,  the  words,  ^*  Both  regiments  or 
none  1 " 

A  short  debate  occurred,  when  the  an- 
swer was  voted  to  be  unsatisfactory.  Then 
another  committee  was  chosen.  It  was 
resolved  that  John  Hancock,  Samuel  Ad- 
ams, William  Molineaux,  William  Phil- 
lips, Joseph  Warren,  Joshua  Henshaw, 
and  Samuel  Pemberton  be  a  committee 
to  inform  the  Ideutenant-Govemor  that 
it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple that  the  reply  was  by  no  means  sati»- 
factory,  and  that  nothing  less  would  sat- 
isfy them  than  a  total  and  immediate  re- 
moval of  the  troops.  This  committee  was 
one  worthy  ofa  great  occasion.  Hancock, 
Henshaw,  and  Pemberton,  besides  being 
individually  of  lax^e  and  just  influence 
firom  their  ability,  patriotism,  worth,  and 
wealth,  were  members  of  the  Board  of 
Selectmen,  and  therefore  represented  the 
municipality ;  Phillips,  who  had  served  on 
this  Board,  was  a  type  of  the  upright  and 
liberal  merchant ;  Molineaux  was  one  of 
the  most  determined  and  zealous  of  the 
Patriots,  and  a  stirring  business  -  man ; 
Warren,  ardent  and  bold,  of  rising  fame 
as  a  leader,  personified  the  generous  de- 
votion and  noble  enthunasm  of  the  young 
men ;  Adams,  though  not  the  first-named 
on  the  committee,  played  so  prominent  a 
part  in  its  doings,  that  he  appears  as  its 
chairman.  He  was  so  widely  and  favor- 
ably known  now  that  he  was  addressed 
as  ''  the  Father  of  America."  Of  mid- 
dling stature,  pkun  in  dress,  quiet  in  man- 
ner, unpretending  in  deportment,  he  ex- 
hibited nothing  extraordinary  in  common 
affairs ;  but  on  great  occasions,  when  his 
deeper  nature  was  called  into  action,  he 
rose,  without  the  smallest  affectation,  in^ 
to  an  upright  dignity  of  figure  and  bear- 
ing, —  with  a  harmony  of  voice  and  a 
power  of  speech  which  made  a  strong 
impression,  the  more  lasting  fix)m  the  pu- 
rity and  nervous  eloquence  of  his  style 
and  the  logical  consistency  of  his  align- 
ment   Such  were  the  men  selected  to 
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speak  and  act  fer  Boston  in  this  hour  of 
deep  passion  and  of  high  respire. 

The  committee)  about  Arar  o^clock,  re- 
paired to  the  Coancil-Chamber.  It  was  a 
room  respectable  in  size  and  not  without 
ornament  and  historic  memorials.  On  its 
walls  were  representatiTes  of  the  two 
elements  now  in  oonflict,  —  of  the  Ab- 
solutism that  was  passing  away,  in  full- 
length  portraits  of  Charles  11.  and  James 
II.  robed  in  the  rojal  ermine^  and  of  a 
Republicanism  which  had  grown  robust 
and  self-reliant,  in  the  heads  of  Belcher 
and  Bradstreet  and  Endicott  and  Win- 
throp.  Around  a  long  table  were  seated 
the  Lieutenant-GoYemor  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  with  the  nulitary  offi- 
cen,—* the  scrupulous  and  sumptuous  cos- 
tumes of  civilians  in  authority,  gold  and 
ailyer  lace,  scarlet  cloaks,  and  large  wigs, 
mingled  with  the  brilliant  uniforms  of 
the  British  army  and  navy.  Into  such 
imposing  presence  was  now  ushered*  the 
plainly  attired  committee  of  the  town. 

At  this  time  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
a  portion  of  the  Council,  the  military  offi-* 
cers,  and,  among  .other  officiab  now  in 
the  Town-House,  though  not  in  the  Coun- 
cil, the  Secretary  of  the  Province,  were 
sternly  resolved  to  refuse  compliance  with 
the  demand  of  the  people.  On  the  vote 
of  the  meeting  being  {nresented  to  the 
Lieutenant-€rovernor,  Adams  renaarked 
at  length  on  the  illegality  of  quartering 
troops  on  the  inhabitants  in  time  of  peace 
and  without  the  consent  of  the  legisla- 
ture, urged  that  the  public  service  did 
not  require  them,  adverted  with  sensi- 
bility and  waimth  to  the  late  tragedy, 
painted  the  misery  in  which  the  town 
would  be  involved,  if  the  troops  were  su^ 
fered  to  remain,  and  urged  the  necessity 
of  an  immediate  compliance  with  the  vote 
of  the  people.  The  lieutenant-Govem- 
or,  in  a  brief  reply,  defended  both  the 
legality  and  the  necessity  of  the  troops, 
and  renewed  his  old  assertion  that  they 
were  not  subject  to  his  authority.  Adams 
again  rose,  and  attention  was  riveted 
on  him  as  he  paused  and  gave  a  search- 
ing look  at  die  Lieutenant-Governor. 
There  was  in  his  countenance  and  atti- 


tude a  silent  eloquence  that  words  could 
not  express ;  his  manner  showed  that  the 
energies  of  his  soul  were  roused ;  and,  in 
a  tone  not  loud,  but  deep  and  earnest,  he 
again  addressed  himself  to  Hntchinson. 
**  It  is  well  known,"  he  said,  <*  that,  acting 
as  Governor  of  the  Province,  you  are,  by 
its  Charter,  the  Commander-in-Cliief  ^ 
the  military  forces  within  it,  and,  as  such, 
the  troops  now  in  the  capital  are  subject 
to  your  orders.  If  you,  or  Colonel  Dal- 
r3rmple  under  you,  have  the  powtf  to  re- 
move one  regiment,  you  have  the  power 
to  remove  both ;  and  nothing  short  of  their 
total  removal  will  satisfy  the  people  or 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  Province.  A 
multitude,  highly  incensed,  now  wait  the 
result  of  this  application.  The  voice  of  ten 
thousand  freemen  demands  that  both  la- 
ments be  forthwith  removed.  Their  voice 
must  be  respected, — their  demand  obey- 
ed. Fail,  then,  at  your  peril,  to  comply 
with  this  requisition.  On  you  alone  rests 
the  responability  of  the  decision ;  and  if 
the  just  expectations  of  the  people  are 
disappointed,  you  must  be  answeraUe  to 
God  and  your  country  for  the  fatal  con- 
sequences that  must  ensue.  The  coin- 
mittee  have  discharged  their  duty,  and 
it  is  for  you  to  discharge  yours.  They 
wait  your  final  detemunation."  As  Ad- 
ams, while  speaking,  intently  eyed  Hutch- 
inson, he  says,  "  I  observed  his  knees  to 
tremble ;  I  saw  his  face  grow  pale ;  and 
I  enjoyed  the  sight." 

A  spell  of  silence  followed  this  appcaL 
Then  there  was  low  conversation,  to  a 
whisper,  between  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and  Colonel  Dalrymple,  who,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  unbending  soldier,  was 
for  resisting  this  demand,  as  he  had  been 
for  summary  proceedings  in  the  case  of 
the  meetings.  ^'  It  is  impossible  for  me^" 
he  had  said  thb  aflemoon,  **  to  go  any  fur- 
ther lengths  in  this  matter,  llie  inibrma- 
tion  given  of  the  intended  rebellion  is 
sufficient  reason  against  the  removal  of 
His  Mi^esty's  troops."  But  he  now  said  in 
a  loud  tone,  ^*  I  am  ready  to  obey  your 
orders,"  which  threw  the  responsifaility 
on  Hutchinson.  All  the  members  of  the 
committee  urged  the  demand.     *'  £very 
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one  of  them/*  Hutchinflon  says,  **  delib- 
erately gave  his  opinion  at  large,  and 
generally  gave  this  reason  to  support  it, 
— that  the  pe<^e  would  most  certainly 
drive,  oat  the  troops,  and  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  other  towns  would  join  in  it ; 
and  several  of  the  gentlemen  declared 
that  they  did  not  judge  from  the  general 
temper  of  the  people  only,  but  they  knew 
it  to  be  the  determination,  not  of  a  mob, 
but  of  the  generality  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants ;  and  they  added,  that  all  the 
blood  would  be  charged  to  me  alone,  for 
refusing  to  follow  their  unanimous  advice, 
in  desiring  that  the  quarters  of  a  single 
regiment  might  be  changed,  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  the  animosities  between 
the  troops  and  the  inhabitants,  seeing 
Colonel  Dalrymple  would  consent  to  it.'' 
After  the  committee  withdrew,  the  de- 
bates of  the  Council  were  long  and  ear- 
nest ;  and,  as  they  went  on,  Hutchinson 
asked,  "  What  protection  would  there  be 
for  the  Commissioners,  if  both  regiments 
were  ordered  to  the  Castle  ?•"  Several 
said,  <<  They  would  be  safe,  and  always 
had  been  safe."  "As  safe,"  said  Gray, 
"  without  the  troops  as  with  them."  And 
Irving  said,  **  They  never  had  been  in 
danger,  and  he  would  pawn  his  life  that 
they  should  receive  no  injury."  *♦  Un- 
less the  troops  were  removed,**  it  was 
said,  "before  evening  there  would  be 
ten  thousand  men  on  the  Conmion." 
"The  -people  in  general,"  Tyler  said, 
**  were  resolved  to  have  the  troops  re- 
moved, without  which  they  would  not  be 
satisfied ;  that,  failing  of  other  means, 
they  were  determined  to  effect  their  re- 
moval by  force,  let  the  act  be  deemed 
rebellion  or  otherwise."  As  the  Council 
deliberated,  the  people  were  impatient, 
and  the  members  were  repeatedly  called 
out  to  give  information  as  to  the  result. 
This  at  length  was  unanimity.  This 
body  resolved,  that,  to  preserve  the  peace, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  tliat  the  troops 
should  be  removed ;  and  they  advised  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  to  communicate 
that  conclusion  to  Colonel  Dalrymple, 
and  to  request  that  he  would  order  his 
whole  command  to  Castle  William. 


The  remark  of  Dalrymple,  as  well 
as  the  decision  of  the  Council,  became 
known  to  the  people,  and  the  word  pass- 
ed round,  "  that  Colonel  Dalrymple  had 
yielded,  and  that  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor only  held  out"  This  circumstance 
was  communicated  to  Hutchinson,  and 
he  says,  "  It  now  lay  upon  me  to  choose 
that  side  which  had  the  fewest  and  least 
difficulties ;  and  I  weighed  and  compar- 
ed them  as  well  as  the  time  I  had  for 
them  would  permit.  I  knew  it  was  most 
regular  for  me  to  leave  this  matter  en-> 
tire  to  the  commanding  officer.  I  was 
sensible  the  troops  were  designed  to  be, 
upon  occasion,  employed  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  that 
at  the  Castle  they  would  be  too  remote, 
in  most  cases,  to  answer  that  purpose. 
But  then  I  considered  they  never  had 
been  used  for  that  purpose,  and  there 
was  no  probability  they  ever  would  be, 
because  no  civil  magistrate  could  be  found 
under  whose  directbns  they  might  act; 
and  they  could  be  considered  only  as 
having  a  tendency  to  keep  the  inhabi- 
tants in  some  degree  of  awe,  and  even 
this  was  every  day  lessening;  and  the 
affronts  the  troops  received  were  such 
that  there  was  no  avoiding  quarrels  and 
slaughter."  Still  he  hesitated  substan- 
tially to  retract  his  word;  for  now  a  re- 
quest from  him,  he  knew,  was  equiva- 
lent to  an  order ;  and  before  he  deter- 
mined, he  consulted  three  officers  of  the 
crown,  who,  though  not  present  in  the 
Council,  were  in  the  building,  and  the 
Secretary,  Oliver.  All  agreed  that  he 
ought  to  comply  with  the  advice  of  the 
Council.  He  then  formally  recommend- 
ed Colonel  Dalrymple  to  remove  all  the 
troops,  who  gave  his  word  of  honor  that 
be  would  commence  preparations  in  the 
morning  for  a  removal,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  unnecessary  delay  in  quar- 
tering both  regiments  at  the  Castle. 

It  was  dark  when  the  committee  bore 
back  to  the  meeting  the  great  report  of 
their  success.  It  was  received  with  ex- 
pressions of  the  highest  satisfaction.  What 
a  burden  was  lifted  from  the  hearts  of 
the  Patriots!    They  did  not,  however, 
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regard  their  work  as  quite  done.  They 
voted  that  a  strong  watch  was  necessary 
through  the  night,  when  the  committee 
who  had  waited  on  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor tendered  their  services  to  make  a 
part  of  the  watch,  and  the  whole  matter 
was  placed  in  their  hands  as  *'  a  conmiit- 
tee  of  safety."  They  were  authorized  to 
accept  the  service  of  such  inhabitants  as 
they  might  deem  proper.  The  meeting 
then  dissolved.  A  few  days  after,  the 
two  regiments  were  removed  to  the  Ca»- 
Ue. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  troops  caused 
great  surprise  in  England,  and  long  de- 
liberations by  the  Ministry.  *^  It  is  put 
out  of  all  doubt,"  Governor  Bernard 
wrote  Hutchinson,  **  that  the  attacking 
the  soldiers  was  preconcerted  in  order  to 
oblige  them  to  fire,  and  then  make  it  ne- 
cessary to  quit  the  town,  in  consequence 
of  their  doing  what  they  were  forced  to 
da  It  is  considered  by  thinking  men 
wholly  as  a  manoeuvre  to  support  the 
cause  of  non-importation."  The  Opposi- 
tion termed  it  an  indignity  put  upon 
Great  Britain,  and  called  upon  the  Min- 
istry to  resent  it  upon  a  system,  or  to  re- 
fflgn  their  offices.  Lord  Barrington,  who 
approved  of  the  soldiers'  retiring  to  the 
Castle,  said,  that,  ^*  where  there  was  no 
magistracy  there  should  be  uq  soldiers ; 
and  if  they  intended  to  have  soldiers  sent 
there  again,  they  should  provide  for  a 
magistracy,  which  could  not  be  done  but 
by  appointing  a  royal  Council,  instead 
of  the  present  democratical  one.*'  The 
Government  were  perplexed;  but  the 
expectation  was  general,  that  General 
Gage,  without  waiting  for  orders  firam 
the  Government,  would  send  a  reinforce- 


ment to  Boston,  and  order  the  whole  of 
the  troops  into  the  town.  **  Every  one," 
Governor  Bernard  wrote,  "  without  ex- 
ception, says  it  must  be  immediately  done. 
Those  in  opposition  are  as  loud  as  any. 
Lord  Shelbume  told  a  gentleman,  who 
reported  it  to  me,  that  it  was  now  high 
time  for  Great  Britain  to  act  with  s^r- 
it."  The  Grovemor  advised  Hutchinson, 
that,  should  it  turn  out  that  he  had  been 
successful  in  preventing  Captain  Preston 
from  being  murdered  by  the  mob,  **  Gor- 
emment  might  be  reconciled  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  troops.''  There  was  much 
outside  clamor,  and  those  who  indulged 
in  it  could  not  reconcile  to  themselves 
**  six  hundred  regular  troops  g^Ting  way 
to  two  or  three  thousand  common  peo- 
ple, who,  they  say,  would  not  have  dared 
to  attack  them,  if  they  had  stood  their 
ground  " ;  and  this  class  regarded  the  af- 
fair  "as  a  successful  bully."  Colonel 
Barr^,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  dispos- 
ed of  the  question  in  a  few  words :  "  The 
officers  agreed  in  sending  the  soldiers  to 
Castle  William ;  what  Minister  will  dare 
to  send  them  back  to  Boston  ?  " 

These  events  stirred  the  public  mind 
in  the  Colonies  profoundly.  The  spirit 
evinced  by  the  people  of  Boston  in  the 
whole  transaction  raised  the  town  still 
higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  Patriots ; 
annual  commemorative  orations  kept 
alive  the  tragic  scene*;  and  thus  the  in- 
troduction of  the  troops,  the  question  in- 
volved in  their  removal,  and  the  massa- 
cre and  triumph  of  the  people,  con- 
tributed powerfully  to  bring  about  that 
change  in  affections  and  principles  which 
finally  resulted  in  American  Indepen- 
dence. 
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WET-WEATHER  WORK. 

BT  A  FABMSB. 


IV. 


Wb  sre  fiiirly  on  English  groand  now ; 
of  course,  it  is  wet  weather.  The  phe- 
nomena of  the  British  climate  have  not 
changed  much  since  the  time  when  the 
rains  *Met  fall  theu*  horrible  pleasure" 
upon  the  head  of  the  poor,  drenched  out- 
cast, Lear.  Thunder  and  lightning,  how- 
ever, which  belonged  to  that  particular 
war  of  the  elements,  are  rare  in  England. 
The  rain  is  quiet,  fine,  insinuating,  con- 
stant as  a  lover,  —  not  wasting  its  re- 
sources in  sudden,  explosive  outbreaks. 

During  a  foot-tramp  of  some  four  hun- 
dred miles,  which  I  once  had  the  pleasure 
of  making  upon  English  scnl,  and  which  led 
me  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  to  its 
sources,  and  thence  through  Derbyshire, 
the  West  Riding  of  YorksMre,  and  all  of 
the  Lake  counties,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
violence  of  the  rain  kept  me  housed  for 
more  than  five  days  out  of  forty.  Not  to 
say  that  the  balance  showed  sunshine  and 
a  bonny  sky ;  on  the  contrary,  a  soft,  lu- 
bricating mist  is  the  normal  condition  of 
the  British  atmosphere ;  and  a  neutral  tint 
of  gray  sky,  when  no  wet  is  falling,  is  al- 
most sure  to  call  out  fix>m  the  country- 
landlord,  if  communicative,  an  explosive 
and  authoritative,  "  Fine  morning,  this, 
Sir ! " 

The  really  fine,  sunny  days  —  days 
you  believed  in  rashly,  upon  the  sunny 
Evidence  of  such  blithe  poets  as  Herrick 
— are  so  rare,  that,  after  a  month  of  Brit- 
ish travel,  you  can  count  them  on  your 
fingers.  On  such  a  one,  by  a  piece  of 
good  fortune,  I  saw  all  the  parterres  of 
Hampton  Court,— its  great  vine,  its  laby- 
rinthine walks,  its  stately  alleys,  its  rud- 
dy range  of  brick,  its  clipped  lindens,  its 
rotund  and  low-necked  beauties  of  Sir 
Peter  Lely,  and  the  red  geraniums  flam- 
ing on  the  window-sills  of  once  royal 
apartments,  where  the  pensioned  dowa- 
gers now  dream  away  their  lives.    On 
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another  such  day,  Twickenham,  and  all 
its  delights  of  trees,  bowers,  and  villas, 
were  flashing  in  the  sun  as  brightly  as 
ever  in  the  best  days  of  Horace  Walpole 
or  of  Pope.  And  on  yet  another,  afto 
weary  tramp,  I  toiled  up  to  the  inn-door 
of  ''  The  Bear,"  at  Woodstock ;  and  af- 
ter a  cut  or  two  into  a  ripe  haunch  of 
Oxfordshire  mutton,  with  certiun  **tiny 
kickshaws,"  I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  un- 
der the  light  c^  a  glorious  sunset,  that 
exquisite  velvety  stretch  of  the  park  of 
Woodstock,  dimpled  with  water,  dotted 
with  forest -clumps,  where  companies  of 
sleek  fallow-deer  were  grazing  by  the 
hundred,  where  pheasants  whirred  away 
down  the  aisles  of  wood,  where  memories 
of  Fair  Rosamond  and  of  Rochester  and 
of  Alice  Lee  lingered, — and  all  brought 
to  a  ringing  close  by  Southey's  ballad  of 
^*  Blenheim,'*  as  the  shadow  of  the  gaunt 
Marlborough  column  slanted  across  the 
path. 

There  are  other  notaUe  places,  how- 
ever, which  seem  —  so  dependent  are  we 
on  first  impressions  —  to  be  always  bathed 
in  a  rain  -  cloud.  It  is  quite  impossible, 
for  instance,  for  me  to  think  of  London 
Bridge  save  as  a  great  reeking  thorough- 
fare, slimy  with  thin  mud,  with  piles 
of  umbrellas  crowding  over  it,  like  an 
army  of  turtles,  and  its  balustrade  steam- 
ing with  wet.  The  charming  little  Dul- 
wich  Gallery,  with  its  Bonningtons  and 
Murillos,  I  remember  as  situated  some- 
where (for  I  could  never  find  it  again  of 
my  own  head)  at  a  very  rainy  distance 
from  London,  under  the  spout  of  an  in- 
terminable waterfall.  The  guide-books 
talk  of  a  pretty  neighborhood,  and  of  a 
thousand  rural  charms  thereabout ;  I  re- 
member only  one  or  two  draggled  p^ce- 
men  in  oil -skin  capes,  and  with  heads 
slanted  to  the  wind,  and  my  cabby,  in  a 
fbur-caped  coat,  shaking  himself  like  a^ 
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water-dog,  in  the  area-  Exeter,  Glouce»> 
ter,  and  Glasgow  are  three  great  wet  citr 
ies  in  my  memory,— a  damp  cathedral  in 
each,  with  a  damp-coated  usher  to  each, 
who  shows  damp  tombs,  and  whose  talk 
b  dampening  to  the  last  degree.  I  sup- 
pose they  have  sunshine  in  these  places, 
and  in  the  light  of  the  sun  I  am  sure  that 
marrellous  gray  tower  of  Gloucester  must 
make  a  rare  show ;  but  all  the  reports  in 
the  world  will  not  avail  to  dry  up  the  im- 
age of  those  wet  days  of  visit 

Considering  how  very  much  the  fair 
days  are  overbalanced  by  the  dirty,  thick, 
dropping,  mbty  weather  of  England,  I 
think  we  take  a  too  sunny  aspect  of  her 
history :  it  has  not  been  under  the  full- 
faced  smiles  of  heaven  that  her  battles, 
revolutions,  executions,  and  pageants  have 
held  their  august  procession ;  the  rain  has 
wet  many  a  May -day  and  many  a  har- 
vesting, whose  traditional  color  (through 
tender  English  verses)  is  gaudy  with  yel- 
low sunshine.  The  revellers  of  the  "  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream"  would  find  a 
wet  turf  eight  days  out  of  ten  to  disport 
upon.  We  think  of  Bacon  without  an 
umbrella,  and  of  Cromwell  without  a 
mackintosh ;  yet  I  suspect  both  of  them 
carried  these,  or  their  equivalents,  pretty 
constantly.  Kaleigh,  indeed,  threw  his 
velvet  cloak  into  the  mud  for  the  Virgin 
Queen  to  tread  upon,  —  ftom  whidi  we 
infer  a  recent  shower ;  but  it  is  not  oflen 
that  an  historical  incident  is  so  suggestive 
of  the  true  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

History,  however,  does  not  mind  the 
rain :  agriculture  must.  More  especially 
in  any  view  of  British  agriculture,  wheth- 
er old  or  new,  and  in  any  estimate  of  its 
theories  or  progress,  due  consideration 
must  be  had  for  the  generous  dampness 
of  the  British  atmosphere.  To  this  cause 
is  to  be  attributed  primarily  that  wonder- 
ful velvety  turf  which  is  so  unmatchable 
elsewhere ;  to  the  same  cause,  and  to  the 
accompanying  even  temperature,  is  to  be 
credited  very  much  of  the  success  of  the 
turnip -culture,  which  has  within  a  cen- 
tury revolutionized  the  agriculture  of 
England ;  yet  again,  the  magical  effects 
of  a  thorough  system  of  drainage  are  no- 


where so  demonstrable  as  in  a  soil  con- 
stantly wetted,  and  giving  a  steady  flow, 
however  small,  to  the  discharging  tile. 
Measured  by  inches,  the  rain-fall  is  great- 
er in  most  parts  of  America  than  in  Great 
Britain  ;  but  this  fall  is  so  capricious  with 
us,  often  so  sudden  and  violent,  that 
there  must  be  inevitably  a  laige  surface- 
discharge,  even  though  the  tile,  three 
feet  below,  is  in  working  order.  The 
true  the<»y  of  skilful  drainage  is,  not  to 
carry  away  the  quick  flush  of  a  shower, 
but  to  relieve  a  soil  too  heavily  saturat- 
ed by  opening  new  outflows,  setting  new 
currents  astir  of  both  air  and  moisture, 
and  thus  giving  new  life  and  an  enlarg- 
ed capacity  to  lands  that  were  dead  with 
a  stagnant  over-soak. 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  the  conditions 
of  the  British  climate,  which  are  so  much 
in  keeping  with  the  "  wet  weather "  of 
these  studies,  let  us  go  back  again  to  old 
Markham*s  day,  and  amble  along — arm- 
ed with  our  umbrellas— through  the  cur- 
rent of  the  se^nteenth  century. 

James  I.,  that  conceited  old  pedant, 
whose  "  Counterblast  to  Tobacco "  has 
worked  the  poorest  of  results,  seems  to 
have  had  a  nice  taste  for  fruits;  and 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,  his  ambassador  at 
Venice,  writing  fi:x)m  that  city  in  1622, 
says,  —  ^*  I  have  sent  the  choicest  melon- 
seeds  of  all  kinds,  which  His  Majesty  doth 
expect,  as  I  had  order  both  from  my  Ix)rd 
Holderness  and  from  Mr.  Secretary  Cal- 
vert." Sir  Henry  sent  also  with  the  seeds 
very  particular  directions  for  the  culture 
of  the  plants,  obtained  probably  from 
some  head-gardener  of  a  Friuli  or  a  Mo- 
rosini,  whose  melons  had  the  full  beat  of« 
Italian  sunshine  upon  the  south  slopes  of 
the  Vicentine  mountains.  The  same  am- 
bassador sends  at  that  date  to  Lord  Hol- 
derness **  a  double-flowering  yellow  rose, 
of  no  ordinary  nature  " ;  *  and  it  would 
be  counted  of  no  ordinary  nature  now, 
if  what  he  avers*  be  true,  that  "  it  flow- 
reth  every  month  from  May  till  almost 
Christmas." 

King  James  took  special  interest  in  the 
establishment  of  his  garden  at  the  Theo- 
•  Reliq,  Wotton.,  p.  817,  et  seq. 
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bald  Palace  in  Hertfordshire :  there  were 
clipped  hedges,  neat  array  of  linden  av- 
enues, fountains,  and  a  Mount  of  Venus 
within  a  labyrinth ;  twelve  miles  of  wall 
encircled  the  park,  and  the  soldiers  of 
Cromwell  found  fine  foraging-ground  in 
it,  when  they  entered  upon  the  premises 
a  few  years  later.  The  schoolmaster- 
king  formed  also  a  guild  of  gardeners 
in  the  city  of  London,  at  whose  hands 
certificates  of  capacity  for  garden-woj'k 
were  demanded,  and  these  to  be  given 
only  after  proper  examination  of  the  ap- 
plicants. Lord  Bacon  possessed  a  beau- 
tiful garden,  if  we  may  trust  his  own 
hints  to  that  effect,  and  the  added  praises 
of  Wotton.  Cashiobury,  Holland  House, 
and  Greenwich  gardens  were  all  noted 
in  thb  time;  and  the  experiments  and 
successes  of  the  proprietor  of  Bednall- 
Greene  garden  I  have  already  alluded 
to.  But  the  country-gentleman,  who  liv- 
ed upon  his  land  and  directed  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  property,  was  but  a  veiy 
savage  type  of  the  Bedford  or  Oxford- 
shire landholders  of  our  day.  It  involv- 
ed a  muddy  drag  over  bad  roads,  after  a 
heavy  Flemish  mare,  to  bring  either  one's 
self  or  one's  crops  to  market 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  who  draws  such 
a  tender  picture  of  a  **  Milke-Mayde,"  is 
severe,  and,  I  dare  say,  truthful,  upon 
the  country-gentleman.  **  His  conversa- 
tion," says  he,  **  amongst  his  tenants  is 
desperate :  but  amongst  his  equals  full  of 
doubt.  His  travel  is  scldome  farther  than 
the  next  market  towne,  and  his  inquisi- 
tion is  about  the  price  of  come :  when 
he  travelleth,  he  will  goe  ten  mile  out  of 
the  way  to  a  cousins  house  of  his  to  save 
charges ;  and  rewards  servants  by  taking 
them  by  the  hand  when  hee  departs. 
Nothing  under  a  ^uh-pctna  can  draw  him 
to  London:  and  when  he  is  there,  he 
sticks  fast  upon  every  object,  casts  his 
eyes  away  upon  gazing,  and  becomes  the 
prey  of  every  cut-purse.  When  he  comes 
home,  those  wonders  serve  him  for  his 
holy-day  talke.  If  he  goe  to  court,  it  is 
in  yellow  stockings :  and  if  it  be  in  win- 
ter, in  a  slight  tafety  cloake,  and  pumps 
and  pantofles." 


The  portrait'  of  the  smaller  farmer, 
who,  in  this  time,  tilled  his  own  ground, 
is  even  more  severely  sketched  by  Bishop 
Earle.  **  A  plain  country  fellow  \s  one 
that  manures  his  ground  well,  but  lets 
himself  lye  fallow  and  untilled.  He  has 
reason  enough  to  do  his  business,  and  not 

enough  to  be  idle  or  melancholy 

His  hand  guides  the  plough,  and  the 
plough  his  thoughts,  and  his  ditch  and 
land-mark  is  the  very  mound  of  his  med- 
itations. He  expostulates  with  his  oxen 
very  understandingly,  and  speaks  gee^ 
and  ree,  better  than  English.  His  mind 
is  not  much  distracted  with  objects,  but 
if  a  good  fat  cow  come  in  his  way,  he 
stands  dumb  and  astonished,  and  though 
his  haste  be  never  so  great,  will  fix  here 
half  an  hours  contemplation.  His  habi- 
tation is  some  poor  thatched  roof,  distin- 
guished from  his  bam  by  the  loop-holes 
that  let  out  smoak,  which  the  rain  had 
long  since  washed  through,  but  for  the 
double  ceiling  of  bacon  on  the  inside, 
which  has  hung  there  fi-om  his  grand- 
sires  time,  and  is  yet  to  piake  rashers  for 
posterity.  He  apprehends  Gods  bless- 
ings only  in  a  good  year,  or  a  fat  pas- 
ture, and  never  praises  him  but  on  good 
ground.** 

Such  were  the  men  who  were  to  bo 
reached  by  the  agricultural  literature  of 
the  day  I  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  un- 
promising audience,  scarcely  a  year  pass- 
ed but  some  talker  was  found  who  felt 
himself  competent  to  expound  the  whole 
art  and  mystery  of  husbandry. 

Adam  Speed,  Gent.,  i(from  which  title 
we  may  presume  that  he  was  no  Puritan,) 
published  a  little  book  in  the  year  1626, 
which  he  wittily  called  '*Adam  out  of 
Eden."  In  this  he  undertakes  to  show 
how  Adam,  under  the  embarrassing  cir- 
cumstance of  being  shut  out  of  Paradise, 
may  increase  the  product  of  a  farm  from 
two  hundred  pounds  to  two  thousand 
pounds  a  year  by  the  rearing  of  rabbits 
on  furze  and  broom  I  It  is  all  mathe- 
matically computed ;  there  is  nothing  to 
disappoint  in  the  figures ;  but  I  suspect 
there  might  be  in  the  rabbits. 

Gentleman  Speed  speaks  of  tnraipe, 
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clover,  and  potatoes;  lie  advises  the 
boiling  of  "  butchers'  blood  "  for  poultry, 
and  mixing  the  "  pudding  **  with  bran 
and  other  condiments,  which  will  "  feed 
the  beasts  very  At." 

The  author  of  "Adam  out  of  Eden** 
also  indulges  himself  in  verse,  which  is 
certainly  not  up  to  the  measure  of  "  Pai^ 
adise  Lost"    This  is  its  taste :  — 

"  Each  soyl  hath  no  liking  of  every  grain, 
Nor  barley  nor  wheat  is  for  every  vein ; 
Yet  know  I  no  conntiy  ao  barren  of  soyl 
But  some  kind  of  come  may  be  gotten  with 

toyl. 
Though  husband  at  home  be  to  count  the 

cost  what, 
Yet  thus  huswi^  within  is  as  needfld  as 

that: 
What  helpeth  in  store  to  have  never  so 

much. 
Half  lost  by  ill-usage,  ill  huswifes,  and 

such?" 

The  papers  of  Bacon  upon  subjects 
connected  with  rural  life  are  so  fkmil- 
iar  that  I  need  not  recur  to  them.  His 
particular  suggestions,  however  sound 
in  themselves,  (and  they  generally  are 
sound,)  did  by  no  means  measure  the 
extent  of  his  contribution  to  the  growth 
of  good  husbandry.  But  the  more  thoiv 
ough  methods  of  investigation  which  he 
instituted  and  encouraged  gave  a  new 
and  healthier  direction  to  inquiries  con- 
nected not  only  with  agriculture,  but 
with  every  experimental  art 

Thus,  Gabriel  Platte,  publishing  his 
^*  Observations  and  Improvements  in 
Husbandry,"  about  the  year  1638,  thinks 
it  necessary  to  sustain  and  illustrate  them 
with  a  record  of  "  twenty  experiments." 

Sir  Richard  Weston,  too,  a  sensible 
up-country  knight,  has  travelled  through 
Flanders  about  the  same  time,  and  has 
seen  such  success  attending  upon  the  tur- 
nip and  the  clover  culture  there,  that  he 
urges  the  same  upon  his  fellow-landhold- 
ers, in  a  "  Discourse  of  Husbandrie." 

The  book  was  published  under  the 
name  of  Hartlib,— the  same  Master  Sam- 
uel Hartlib  to  whom  Milton  addressed 
his  tractate  "Of  Education,"  and  of 
whom  the  great  poet  speaks  as  "  a  per- 
son sent  hither  [to  England]  by  some 


good  Ph>vidence  from  a  far  coantry,  to 
be  the  occasion  and  incitement  of  great 
good  to  this  island." 

This  mention  makes  us  curious  to  know 
something  more  of  Master  Samuel  Hart- 
lib.  I  find  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
Polish  merchant,  of  Lithuania,  was  him- 
self engaged  for  a  time  in  commercial 
transactions,  and  came  to  England  about 
the  year  1640.  He  wrote  several  theo- 
logical tracts,  edited  sundry  agricultu- 
ral works,  including,  among  others,  those 
of  Sir  Richard  Weston,  and  published 
his  own  obfiervations  upon  the  shortcom- 
ings of  British  husbandry.  He  also  pro- 
posed a  grandiose  scheme  for  an  agricul- 
tural college,  in  order  to  teach  youths 
"  the  theorick  and  practick  parts  of  this 
most  ancient,  noble,  and  honestly  gainfnll 
art,  trade,  or  mystery."  The  work  pub- 
lished under  his  name  entitled  "  The  Ceg- 
acy,"  beeddes  notices  of  the  Brabant  hus- 
bandry, embraces  episUes  from  various 
farmers,  who  may  be  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  progressive  agriculture  of  Eng- 
land, .^nong  these  letters  I  note  one 
upon  "  Snaggreet,"  (shelly  earth  from 
river-beds) ;  another  upon  "  Seaweeds"; 
a  third  upon  "  Sea-sand  " ;  and  a  fourth 
upon  "  Woollen-rags." 

Hartlib  was  in  good  odor  during  the 
days  of  the  Commonwealth ;  for  he  lived 
long  enough  to  see  that  bitter  tragedy  of 
the  executed  king  before  Whitehall  Pal- 
ace, and  to  hold  over  to  the  early  years 
of  the  Restoration.  But  he  was  not  in 
favor  with  the  people  about  Charles  II. ; 
the  small  pension  that  Cromwell  had  be- 
stowed fell  into  sad  arrearages ;  and  the 
story  is,  that  he  died  miserably  poor. 

It  is  noticeable  that  Hartiib,  and  a 
great  many  sensible  old  gentlemen  of  his 
date,  spoke  of  the  art  of  husbandry  as  a 
mystery.  And  so  it  is ;  a  mystery  then, 
and  a  mystery  now.  Nothing  tries  my 
patience  more  than  to  meet  one  of  those 
billet-headed  farmers  who — whether  in 
print  or  in  talk  —  pretend  to  have  solved 
the  mystery  and  mastered  it. 

Take  my  own  crop  of  com  yonder  up- 
on the  fiat,  which  I  have  watched  since 
the  day  when  it  first  shot  up  its  litUe 
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dainty  spears  of  green,  until  now  its  spin- 
dles are  waving  like  banners :  the  lan4 
has  been  faithfully  ploughed  and  fed  and 
tilled ;  but  how  gross  appliances  all  these, 
to  the  fine  fibrous  feeders  that  have  been 
searching,  day  by  day,  every  cranny  of 
the  soil, — to  the  broad  leaflets  that,  week 
by  week,  have  stolen  out  from  their  green 
sheaths  to  wanton  with  the  wind  and 
caress  the  dews  1  Is  there  any  quick-wit- 
ted fanner  who  shall  teU  us  with  anything 
like  definiteness  what  the  phosphates  have 
contributed  to  all  this,  and  how  much  the 
nitrogenous  manures,  and  to  what  degree 
the  deposits  of  humus  f  He  may  estab- 
lish the  conditions  of  a  sure  crop,  thirty, 
forty,  or  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre,  (sea- 
sons favoring)  ;  but  how  short  a  reach  is 
this  toward  determining  the  final  capa- 
city of  either  soil  qt  plant !  How  often 
the.  most  petted  experiments  laugh  us  in 
the  face !  The  great  miracle  of  the^^ital 
laboratory  in  the  plant  remains  to  mock 
us.  We  test  it ;  we  humor  it ;  we  fondly 
believe  that  we  have  detected  its  secret : 
but  the  mystery  stays. 

A  bumpkin  may  rear  a  crop  that  shall 
keep  him  from  starvation ;  but  to  develop 
the  utmost  capacity  of  a  given  soil  by  feiv 
tilizing  appliances,  or  by  those  of  tillage, 
is  the  work,  I  suspect,  of  a  wiser  man  than 
belongs  to  our  day.  And  when  I  find 
one  who  fancies  he  has  resolved  all  the 
conditions  which  contribute  to  this  mira- 
cle of  God's,  and  can  control  and  fructi- 
fy at  his  will,  I  have  less  respect  for  his 
head  than  for  a  good  one  —  of  Savoy 
cabbage.  The  great  problem  of  Adam's 
curse  is  not  worked  out  so  easily.  The 
sweating  is  not  over  yet 

If  we  are  confronted  with  mystery,  it 
is  not  blank,  hopeless,  fathomless  mys- 
tery. Our  plummet -lines  are  only  too 
short ;  but  they  are  growing  longer.  It  is 
a  lively  mystery,  that  piques  and  tempts 
and  rewards  endeavor.  It  unfolds  with 
an  appetizing  delay.  Every  year  a  new 
secret  is  laid  bare,  which,  in  the  flush  of 
triumph,  seems  a  crowning  development ; 
whereas  it  presently  appears  that  we 
have  only  opened  a  new  door  upon  some 
further  labyrinth. 


Throughout  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  prepress  in  husbandry,  without  being 
at  any  one  period  very  brilliant,  was  de* 
dded  and  constant.  If  there  was  any- 
thing like  a  relapse,  and  neglect  of  good 
culture,  it  was  most  marked  shortly  after 
the  Restoration.  The  country -gentle- 
men, who  had  entertuned  a  wholesome 
horror  of  Cromwell  and  his  troopers,  had, 
during  the  Ck>mmonwealth,  devoted  them- 
selves to  a  quiet  life  upon  their  estates,  re- 
pairing the  damages  which  the  Civil  War 
had  wrought  in  their  fortunes  and  in  their 
lands.  The  high  price  of  farm-products 
stimulated  their  efibrts,  and  their  country- 
isolation  permitted  a  harmless  show  of  the 
chivalrous  contempt  they  entertained  for 
the  novi  homines  of  the  Commonwealth. 
With  the  return  of  Charles  they  abandon- 
ed their  estates  once  more  to  the  bail- 
ifls,  and  made  a  rush  for  the  town  and 
for  their  share  of  the  **  leeks  and  onions." 

But  the  earnest  men  were  at  work. 
Sainfoin  and  turnips  were  growing  every 
year  into  credit.  The  potato  was  be- 
coming a  crop  of  value ;  and  in  the  year 
1 664  a  certain  John  Foster  devoted  a  trea- 
tise to  it,  entitled,  "  England's  Happiness 
increased,  or  a  Sure  Remedy  against  all 
Succeeding  Dear  Years,  by  a  Plantation 
of  Roots  called  Potatoes." 

For  a  long  time  the  crop  had  been 
known,  and  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  had 
made  it  the  vehicle  of  one  of  his  sharp 
witticisms  against  people  who  were  for- 
ever boasting  of  their  ancestry,  —  their 
best  part  being  below  ground.  But  Fos- 
ter anticipates  the  full  value  of  what  had 
before  been  counted  a  novelty  and  a  cu- 
riosity. He  advises  how  custards,  paste, 
puddings,  and  even  bread,  may  be  made 
from  the  flour  of  potatoes. 

John  Worlidge  (1669)  gives  a  fiiU  sys- 
tem of  husbandry,  advising  green  fal- 
lows, and  even  recommending  and  de- 
scribing a  drill  for  the  putting  in  of  seed, 
and  for  distributing  with  it  a  fine  fertil-  0 
izer. 

Evelyn,  also,  about  this  time,  gave  a 
dignity  to  rural  pursuits  by  his  "  Sylva  " 
and  "  Terra,"  both  these  treatises  having 
been  recited  before  the  Royal  Society. 
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The  "Terra"  is  sometbing  muddy,*  and 
is  by  no  moans  exhaustive ;  but  the  "  Sylr 
va"  for  more  than  a  century  was  the  Brit- 
ish planter's  hand-book,  being  a  judicious, 
sensible,  and  eloquent  treatise  upon  a  sub- 
jec  t  as  wide  and  as  beautiful  as  its  title. 
£yen  Walter  Scott,  —  himself  a  capital 
woodsman,-^ when  he  tells  (in  "Ken- 
ilwoith")  of  the  approach  of  Tressilian 
and  his  Doctor  companion  to  the  neigb- 
borhood  of  Say's  Court,  cannot  forego  his 
tribute  to  the  worthy  and  cultivated  au- 
thor who  once  lived  there,  and  who  in 
his  "  Sylva  **  gave  a  manual  to  every 
British  planter,  and  in  his  life  an  exem- 
plar to  every  British  gentleman. 

Evelyn  was  educated  at  Oxford,  trav- 
elled widely  upon  the  Continent,  was  a 
firm  adherent  of  the  royal  party,  and  at 
one  time  a  member  of  Prince  Rupert's 
famous  troop.  He  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  British  ambassador  in  Paris, 
through  whom  he  came  into  possession 
of  Say's  Court,  which  he  made  a  gem  of 
beauty.  But  in  his  later  years  he  had 
the  annoyance  of  seeing  his  fine  parterres 
and  shrubbery  trampled  down  by  that 
Northern  boor,  Peter  the  Great,  who 
made  his  residence  there  while  studying 
the  mysteries  of  ship -building  at  Dept- 
ford,  and  who  had  as  little  reverence 
for  a  parterre  of  flowers  as  for  any  other 
of  the  tenderer  graces  of  life. 

The  British  monarchs  have  always 
been  more  regardful  of  those  interests 
which  were  the  object  of  Evelyn's  ten- 
der devotion.  I  have  already  alluded 
to  the  horticultural  fancies  of  James  I. 
His  son  Charles  was  an  extreme  lover  of 
flowers,  as  well  as  of  a  great  many  lux- 
uries which  hedged  him  against  all  Puri- 
tan sympathy.  "  Who  knows  not,"  says 
Milton,  in  his  reply  to  the  EIKON  BA- 
£IAIKH,  *'  the  licentious  remissness  of  his 
Sunday's  theatre,  accompanied  with  that 
jreverend  statute  for  dominical  ji^  and 
^  May-poles,  published  in  his  own  name," 
etc.? 

*  Of  clay  he  says,  "Jt  is  a  cursed  step-dame 
to  almost  all  vegetation,  as  having  few  or  no 
meatuses  for  the  percolation  of  alimental  show- 


But  the  poor  king  was  fated  to  have 
little  enjoyment  of  either  jigs  or  May- 
poles ;  harsher  work  belonged  to  his  reign ; 
and  all  his  garden -delights  came  to  be 
limited  finally  to  a  little  pot  of  flowen 
upon  his  prison-window.  And  I  can  easi- 
ly believe  that  the  el^ant,  wrong-head- 
ed, courteous  gentleman  tended  these 
poor  flowers  daintily  to  the  very  last, 
and  snuffed  their  fragrance  with  a  Chris- 
tian gratitude. 

Charles  was  an  appreciative  lover  of 
poetry,  too,  as  well  as  of  Nature.  I  won- 
der if  it  ever  happened  to  him,  in  his 
prison -hours  at  Carisbrooke,  to  come 
upon  Milton's  "  L'  Allegro,"  (first  print- 
ed in  the  very  year  of  the  Battle  of 
Naseby,)  and  to  read, — 

"  In  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mountain  nymph',  sweet  Liberty ; 
And  if  I  give  thee  honor  due,  . 
^ifirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew 
To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee. 
In  unreprov&d  pleasures  free; 
To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight. 
And,  singing,  startle  the  dull  night. 
From  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies, 
Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise; 
Then  to  come,  in  spite  of  sorrow. 
And  at  my  window  bid  good-morrow. 
Through  the  aweetbrier,  or  the  vine. 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine." 

How  it  must  have  smitten  the  King's 
heart  to  remember  that  the  tender  poet, 
whose  rhythm  none  could  appreciate  bet^ 
ter  than  he,  was  also  the  sturdy  Puritan 
pamphleteer  whose  blows  had  thwacked 
so  terribly  upon  the  last  pix^  that  held 
up  his  tottering  throne ! 

Cromwell,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  Mas- 
ter Hartlib  a  penaon;  but  whether  on 
the  score  of  his  theological  tracts,  or  his 
design  for  an  agricultural  college,  would 
be  hard  to  say.  I  su^>ect  that  the  hop 
was  the  Protector^s  favorite  among  flow- 
ering plants,  and  that  his  admiration  of 
trees  was  measured  by  their  capacity  for 
timber.  Yet  that  rare  masculine  eneigy, 
which  he  and  his  men  carried  with  them 
in  their  tread  all  over  £ngland,  was  a 
very  wakeful  stimulus  to  productave  ag- 
riculture. 

Charles  11.  loved  tulips,  and  befiiended 
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Evelyn.  In  Us  long  residence  at  Paris 
he  had  grown  into  a  great  fondness  for 
the  French  gardens  He  afterward  sent 
for  Le  Notre  —  who  had  laid  out  Ver- 
sailles at  an  expense  of  twenty  milfions 
of  dollars — to  snperintei^d  the  planting 
of  Greenwich  and  St.  James.  Fortu- 
nately, no  strict  imitation  of  Versailles 
was  entered  upon.  The  splendors  of 
Chatsworth  Garden  grew  in  this  time 
oot  of  the  exaggerated  taste,  and  must 
hare  delighted  the  French  heart  of 
Charles.  Other  artists  have  had  the 
handling  of  this  great  domiun  since  the 
days  of  Le  Notre.  A  crazy  wilderness 
of  rock-work,  amid  which  the  artificial 
waters  commit  freak  upon  ireak,  has 
been  strewed  athwart  the  lawn ;  a  state- 
ly conservatory  has  risen,  under  which 
the  Duke  may  drive,  if  he  choose,  in 
coach  and  four,  amid  palm-trees,  and 
the  monster- vegetation  of  the  Eastern 
archipelago;  the  littie  glass  temple  is 
in  the  gardens,  under  which  the  Vio^ 
toria  lily  was  first  coaxed  into  British 
bloom;  a  model  village  has  sprung  up 
at  the  Park  gates,  in  which  each  cottage 
is  a  gem,  and  seems  transplanted  from 
the  last  book  on  rural  ornamentation. 
But  the  sight  of  the  village  oppresses  one 
with  a  strange  incongruity;  the  charm 
of  realism  is  wanting ;  it  needs  a  popular 
tion  out  of  one  of  Watteau's  pictures,  — 
clean  and  deft  as  the  painted  figures; 
flesh  and  blood  are  too  gross,  too  prone 
to  muddy  shoes,  and  to  —  sneeze.  The 
rock -work,  also,  is  incongruous;  it  be- 
longs on  no  such  wavy  roll  of  pai^-land; 
you  see  it  a  thousand  times  grander,  a 
half-hour's  drive  away,  toward  Matlock. 
And  the  stiff  parterres,  terraces,  and  al- 
leys of  Le  Notre  are  equally  out  of  place 
in  such  a  scene.  If,  indeed,  as  at  Ver- 
sailles, they  bounded  and  engrossed  the 
view,  so  that  natural  surfaces  should  have 
no  claim  upon  your  eye,  —  if  they  were 
the  mere  setting  to  a  monster  palace, 
whose  colonnades  and  balusters  of  mar- 
ble edged  away  into  colonnades  and  balus- 
ters of  box-wood,  and  these  into  a  limit- 
less extent  of  long  green  lines,  which  are 
only  lost  to  the  eye  where  a  distant  fonn* 


tain  dashes  its  spnj  of  golden  dost  into 
the  air, — as  at  Versailles, — there  would 
be  keeping.  But  the  Devonshire  palace 
has  quite  other  setting.  Bine  Derbyshire 
hills  are  behind  it ;  a  grand,  billowy  slope 
of  the .  comeliest  park -land  in  England 
rolls  down  from  its  terraceofbot  to  where 
the  Derwent,  under  hoary  .oaks,  washes 
its  thousand  acres  of  meadow-vale,  with 
a  flow  as  charming  and  limpid  as  one  of 
Vtrgil's  eclogues.  It  is  such  a  setting  that 
carries  the  great  quadrangle  of  Chata- 
worth  Palace  and  its  flanking  artificial- 
ities of  rock  and  garden,  like  a  black 
patch  upon  the  face  of  a  fine  woman  of 
Charles's  court 

This  brings  us  upon  our  line  of  march 
again.  Charles  II.  loved  stiff*  gardens ; 
James  II.  loved  stiff*  gardens ;  and  Wil- 
liam, with  his  Low -Country  tastes,  out- 
stiffened  both,  with  his 

"  topiary  box  a-row." 

Lord  Bacon  has  commended  the  for- 
mal style  to  public  admiration  by  his  ad- 
vocacy and  example.  The  lesson  was  re- 
peated at  Cashiobury  by  the  most  noble 
the  Earl  of  Essex  (of  whom  Evelyn 
writes,  —  **  My  Lord  is  not  illiterate  be- 
yond the  rate  of  most  noblemen  of  his 
age").  So  also  that  fiunous  garden  of 
Mooi^Park  in  Hertfordshire,  liud  out  by 
the  witty  Duchess  of  Bedford,  to  whom 
Dr.  Donne  addresses  some  of  his  piquant 
letters,  was  a  model  of  old-fashioned  and 
stately  graces.  Sir  William  Temple  prais- 
es it  beyond  reason  in  his  ^^  Garden  of 
Epicurus,"  and  cautions  readers  against 
undertaking  any  of  those  irregularities 
of  garden -figures  which  the  Chinese  so 
much  affect  He  admires  only  stateli- 
ness  and  primness.  *' Among  us,"  he 
says,  "  the  Beauty  of  Building  and  Plantr 
ing  is  placed  chiefly  in  some  certain  Pro- 
portions, Synnnetries,  or  Unifi^rmities; 
our  Walks  and  our  Trees  ranged  so  as 
to  answer  one  another,  and  at  exact  Dis- 
tances." 

From  an  these  it  is  clear  what  was  the 
garden-drift  of  the  century.  Even  Wal- 
ler, the  poet,  •—  whose  moneys,  if  he  were 
like  most  poets,  could  not  be  thrown  away 
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idly,  —  spent  a  large  sum  in  levelling  the 
hills  about  his  rural  home  at  Beacon»- 
ilelds.  (We  shall  find  a  dijQferent  poet 
and  treatment  by-and-by  in  Shenstone.) 
Only  Milton,  speaking  from  the  very 
arcana  of  the  Puritan  rigidities,  breaks 
in  upon  these  geometric  formalities  with 
the  rounded  graces  of  the  garden  which 
he  planted  in  Eden.    There 

'*  the  crisped  brooks, 
Boiling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold 
With  mazy  error  under  pendent  shades, 
Ran  nectar,  visiting  each  plant,  and  fed 
Flowers  worthy  of  Paradise,  which  not  nice 

Art 
In  beds  and  carious  knots,  but  Nature  boon 
Poured  forth  profuse  on  hill  and  dale  and 

plain.** 

Going  far  behind  all  conventionali- 
ties, he  credited  to  Paradise  —  the  ideal 
of  man's  happiest  estate  —  variety,  ir- 
regularity, profusion,  luxuriance;  and 
to  the  fallen  estate,  precision,  formality, 
and  an  inexorable  Art,  which,  in  place 
of  concealing,  glorified  itself.  In  the 
next  century,  when  Milton  comes  to  be 
illustrated  by  Addison  and  the  rest,  we 
shall  find  gardens  of  a  different  style  from 
those  of  Waller  and  of  Hampton  Court. 

And  now  from  some  look-out  point 
near  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, when  John  Evelyn,  in  his  age,  is 
repairing  the  damages  that  Peter  the 
Great  ^as  wrought  in  his  pretty  Deptford 
home,  let  us  take  a  bird's-eye  glance  at 
rural  England. 

It  is  raining ;  and  the  clumsy  Bedford 
coach,  drawn  by  stout  Flemish  mares,  — 
for  thorough-breds  are  as  yet  unknown,  ~ 
is  covered  with  a  sail-cloth  to  keep  the 
wet  away  from  the  six  "  insides."  The 
grass,  wherever  the  land  is  stocked  with 
grass,  is  as  velvety  as  now.  The  wheat 
in  the  near  county  of  Herts  is  fiur,  and 
will  turn  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre; 
here  and  there  an  enterprising  landholder 
has  a  small  field  of  dibbled  grain,  which 
will  yield  a  third  more.  John  Worlidge's 
drill  is  not  in  request,  and  is  only  talked 
of  by  a  few  wiseacres  who  prophesy  its 
ultimate  adoption.    The  fat  bullocks  of 


Bedford  will  not  dress  more  than  seven 
hundred  a  head ;  and  the  cows,  if  killed, 
would  not  overran  five  hundred  weight. 
There  are  occasional  fields  of  sainfinn 
and  of  turnips;  but  these  latter  are 
small,  and  no  ridging  or  hurdling  is  yet 
practised.  From  time  to  time  appears 
a  patch  of  barren  moorland,  which  has 
been  planted  with  forest-trees,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Eve- 
lyn, and  under  the  wet  sky  the  trees  are 
thriving.  M^de  reaches  of  fen,  measured 
by  hundreds  of  miles,  (which  now  bear 
great  crops  of  barley,)  are  saturated  witli 
moisture,  and  tenanted  only  by  ghost-Hke 
companies  of  cranes. 

The  gardens  attached  to  noble  houses, 
under  the  care  of  some  pupil  of  Wise, 
or  of  Parkinson,  have  their  espaliers, 
—  their  plums,  their  pears,*  and  their 
grapes.  These  last  are  rare,  however, 
(Parkinson  says  sour,  too,)  and  bear  a 
great  price  in  the  London  market  One 
or  two  horticulturists  of  extraordinary 
enterprise  have  built  greenhouses,  warm- 
ed, Evelyn  says,  "in  a  most  ingenious 
way,  by  passing  a  brick  flue  underneath 
the  beds." 

The  lesser  country -gentlemen,  who 
have  no  establishments  in  town,  rarely 
venture  up,  for  fear  of  the  footpads  on 
the  heath,  and  the  insolence  of  the  black- 
guard Cockneys.  Their  wives  are  staid 
dames,  learned  at  the  brew-tub  and  in 
the  buttery,  —  but  not  speaking  French, 
nor  wearing  hoops  or  patches.  A  great 
many  of  the  older  exotic  plants  have 
become  domesticated ;  and  the  goodwife 
has  a  flaming  parterre  at  her  door, — but 
not  valued  one  half  so  much  as  her  bed 
of  marjoram  and  thyme.  She  may  read 
King  James's  Bible,  or,  if  a  Non- Con- 
formist, Baxter's  "  Saint's  Rest " ;  while 
the  husband  regales  himself  with  a  thumb- 
worn  copy  of  "  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,"  w, 
if  he  live  well  into  the  closing  yean  of 
the  century,  with  De  Foe's  "  True-born 
Englishman." 

*  Sir  William  Temple  gives  this  list  of  his 
pears:  —  Blanquet,  Bobin,  Rousselet,  Pepin, 
Jargonel;  and  for  autumn:  Buree,  Veitlongue, 
and  Bergamot. 
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Poetic  feeling  was  more  lacking  in  the 
countrj-life  than  in  the  illustrative  litera- 
ture of  the  century.  To  say  nothing  of 
Milton's  brilliant  little  poems,  <'  L'  Alle- 
gro'' and  **I1  Penseroso,"  which  flash 
all  oyer  with  the  dews,  there  are  the 
charming  "  Characters  "  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  and  the  graceful  discourse  of 
Sir  William  Temple.  Tlie  poet  Drum- 
mond  wrought  a  music  out  of  the  woods 
and  waters  which  lingers  alluringly  even 
now  around  the  delightful  cliffs  and  val- 
leys of  Hawthomden.  John  Dryden, 
though  a  thorough  cit,  and  a  man  who 
would  have  preferred  his  arm -chair  at 
Will's  Coffee-House  to  Chatsworth  and 
the  fee  of  all  its  lands,  has  yet  touched 
most  tenderly  the  '^daisies  white"  and 
the  spring,  in  his  "  Flower  and  the  Lea£" 

But  we  skip  a  score  of  the  poets,  and 
bring  our  wet  day  to  a  close  with  the 
naming  of  two  honored  pastorals.  The 
first,  in  sober  prose,  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  Walton's  **  Angler."  Its  home- 
liness, its  calm,  sweet  pictures  of  fields 
and  brooks,  its  dainty  perfume  of  flowers, 
its  delicate  shadowing-forth  of  the  Chris- 
tian sentiment  which  lived  by  old  Eng- 
lish firesides,  its  simple,  artless  songs, 
(not  always  of  the  highest  style,  but  of 
a  hearty  naturalness  that  is  infinitely 
better,)  — these  make  the  "Angler"  a 
book  that  stands  among  the  thumb-worn. 
There  is  good  marrowy  English  in  it ;  I 
know  very  few  fine  writers  of  our  times 
who  could  make  a  better  book  on  such  a 
subject  to-day,  —  with  all  the  added  infor- 
mation, and  all  the  practice  of  the  news- 
paper-columns. What  Wal^n  wants  to 
say  he  says.  You  can  make  no  mistake 
about  his  meaning ;  all  is  as  lucid  as  the 
water  of  a  spring,  fie  does  not  play  up- 
on your  wonderment  with  tropes.  There 
is  no  chicane  of  the  pen ;  he  has  some 
pleasant  matters  to  tell  of,  and  he  tells 
of  them  —  straight 

Another  great  charm  about  Walton  is 
his  childlike  truthfulness.  I  think  he  is 
almost  the  only  earnest  trout-fisher  I  ev- 
er knew  (unl^s  Sir  Humphrey  Dav^  be 


excepted)  whose  report  could  be  relied 
upon  for  the  weight  of  a  trout.  I  have 
many  excellent  friends — capital  fisher- 
men—  whose  word  is  good  upon  most 
concerns  of  life,  but  in  this  one  Uiing  they 
cannot  be  confided  in.  I  excuse  it;  I 
take  off  twenty  per  cent  from  their  esti- 
mates without  either  hesitation,  anger,  or 
reluctance. 

I  do  not  think  I  should  have  trusted 
in  such  a  matter  Charles  Cotton,  although 
he  was  agricultural  as  well  as  piscatory, — 
having  published  a  "  Planter's  Manual.** 
I  think  he  could,  and  did,  draw  a  long 
bow.  I  suspect  innocent  milkmaids  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  singing  EJt  Marlowe's 
.  songs  to  the  worshipful  Mr.  Cotton. 

One  pastoral  remains  to  mention,  pub- 
lished at  the  very  opening  of  the  year 
1600,  and  spending  its.  fine  forest-aroma 
thenceforward  all  down  the  century.  I 
mean  Shakspeare's  play  of  "As  You  Like 
It" 

From  beginning  to  end  the  grand  old 
forest  of  Arden  is  astir  overhead ;  from 
beginning  to  end  the  brooks  brawl  in 
your  ear;  fi-om  beginning  to  end  you 
smell  the  bruised  ferns  and  the  delicate- 
scented  wood-flowers.  It  is  Theocritus 
again,  with  the  civilization  of  the  added 
centuries  contributing  its  spangles  of  rea- 
son, philosophy,  and  grace.  Who  among 
all  the  short -kirtled  damsels  of  aU  the 
eclogues  will  match  us  this  fair,  lithe,  wit- 
ty, capricious,  mirthful,  buxom  Rosalind? 
Nowhere  in  books  have  we  met  with  her 
like,  —  but  only  at  some  long-gone  pic- 
nic in  the  woods,  where  we  worshipped 
"  blushing  sixteen  "  in  dainty  boots  and 
white  muslin.  There,  too,  we  met  a  match 
for  sighing  Orlando,  —  mirrored  in  the 
water;  there,  too,  some  diluted  Jaques. 
may  have  "  moralized  "  the  excursion  for 
next  day's  "  Courier,"  and  some  lout  of  a 
Touchstone  (there  are  always  such  in  pic- 
nics) passed  the  ices,  made  poor  puns,  and 
won  more  than  his  share  of  the  smiles. 

Walton  is  English  all  over ;  but  "  As 
You  Like  It "  is  as  broad  as  Uie  sky,  or 
love,  or  folly,  or  hope. 
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In  comparison  with  our  nataonal  mis- 
fortunes ail  beside  seems  trifling.  Else 
nothing  would  so  fasten  our  attention  as 
the  French  invasion  and  conquest  of  Mex* 
ico.  A  dependency  of  France  establish- 
ed at  our  door  I  The  most  restless,  am- 
bitious, and  warlike  nation  in  Europe  our 
neighbor  I  Who  shall  tell  what  results, 
momentous  and  lasting,  may  follow  in  the 
train  of  such  events  ? 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  con- 
quest ?  Is  it  the  freak  of  an  ambitious, 
despot  ?  Or  is  it  only  a  stroke  in  the 
line  (^  a  settled  policy  ?  one  fact,  which 
we  see,  amid  a  great  number  of  facts 
which  we  do  not  see  ? 

This  particular  enterprise  comes  close 
to  us.  It  aflronts  our  pride  and  tramples 
upon  our  political  traditions.  It  estab- 
lishes, what  we  did  not  wish  to  see  on  this 
Western  Continent,  another  foreign  juris- 
diction. But  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years  France  has  been  engaged  in  a  se- 
ries of  like  enterprises.  In  places  not  so 
near  to  us,  by  the  same  arbitrary  meth- 
ods, she  has  already  achieved  conquests 
as  important.  With  soil-footed  ambition, 
she  has  planted  her  flag  and  reared  her 
strongholds  on  spots  full  of  natural  ad- 
vantages. But  the  aim  is  the  same  every- 
where :  the  reestablishment  of  her  lost  co- 
lonial and  naval  power.  And  the  hope 
of  France  is,  that  in  the  race  for  mercan- 
tile and  naval  greatness  she  may  yet  chal- 
lenge and  vanquish  the  Sovereign  of  the 


The  peace  of  1815  left  France  with 
her  naval  and  colonial  power  broken  ap- 
parently beyond  hope.  Even  in  the  thh^ 
teen  years  preceding  that  peace  England 
had  taken  or  destroyed  not  less  than  six 
hundred  of  her  warships.  In  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  the  Atlantic,  amid  the  isl- 
ands of  the  West  Indies,  in  the  far-off 
golden  East,  wherever  contending,  fleet 
against  fleet,  or  ship  with  ship,  every- 


where she  had  been  vanquished  and  driv- 
en from  the  sea.  That  boundless  colontal 
empire,  of  which  Dupleix  in  the  East 
dreamed,  and  ^oc  whose  eslaUishment  in 
the  West  Montcalm  fought  and  died, 
had  shrunk  to  a  few  fishing-poiiB  off  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  a  few  sogar-isl- 
ands  in  the  West  Indies,  and  some  im- 
anned  factories  dotting  the  coasts  of  Af- 
rica and  the  shores  of  Hindostan,  and 
existing  by  British  grace  and  permis- 
sion.     To  so  low  an  estate  had  fiiflea 
that  towering  ambition  which  thot^ht  to 
exercise  nncotatrolled  dominion  over  this 
continent,  to  rule  with  more  than  re- 
gal sway  the  rich  islands  and  peninsulas 
of  Asia,  and  to  dictate  peace  to  fallen 
England  from  the  guns  of  her  annadaa 
After  five  wars  waged  with  no  craven 
spirit  in  less  than  three-quarters  cf  a  cen- 
tury, after  she  had  exhausted  every  re- 
source and  more  than  once  banded  against 
her  island  foe  every  naval  power  in  Eu- 
rope, she  was  forced  to  succumb  to  Brit- 
ish perseverance  and  to  the  gallantly  of 
British  sailors.    The  peace,  which  came 
not  a  moment  too  soon,  found  her  with  a 
navy  literally  annihilated,  and  with  litlle 
remaining  of  her  colonial  empire  but  the 
memory.     When  we  compare  this  hope- 
less failm'e  with  the  mercantile  activity 
i»id  naval  force  of  Modern  France,— when 
we  call  up,  in  imagination,  her  new  colo- 
nies, the  gQrms  ahnost  of  einpi^es, — we 
cannot  admire  too  much  the  courage  and 
energy  which  have  called  into  existence 
such  magnificent  resources.  To  what  are 
we  to  attribute  this  stupendous  change? 
What  have  been  the  methods  of  this 
growth  ?    By  what  steps  has  this  grand 
progress  from  weakness  to  strength  been 
achieved  ? 

In  such  a  work  of  restoration,  France 
lia4  everything  to  create, — ships,  armir 
ments,  machinery,  and  sailors  even,  to 
replace  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  front 
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of  battle.  To  produce  capacity  of  pro- 
duction was  her  first  work, — to  establish 
new  ports  or  replenish  old  ones,  to  build 
docks,  to  rear  workshops,  to  gather  ma- 
terials. This  is  what  she  has  been  doing. 
Silently  and  steadily  she  has  been  laying 
the  foundations  of  maritime  greatness. 
Her  ports,  in  everything  which  contrib- 
utes to  naval  efficiency,  — in  size,  in  me^ 
cha&ical  appliances,  in  concentration  up« 
on  one  spot  of  all  the  trades  and  all  the 
resources  necessary  for  the  construction 
and  repair  of  war-ships,— excel  all  other 
naval  depots  in  the  world. 

This  is  no  exaggeration.  There  is  the 
port  of  Cherbourg.  Originally  it  was  lit- 
tle more  than  an  open  bay,  hollowed  by 
the  waters  of  the  Englbh  Channel  in  the 
French  coast,  with  a  rocky  shore  exposed 
to  every  nosrthem  blast.  But  it  was  situ- 
ated just  where  France  needed  a  harbor, 
midway  on  her  northern  coast,  facing 
England.  Across  this  open  bay,  as  a 
chord  subtends  its  arc,  a  gigantic  sea-wall 
has  been  stretched.  Built  in  deep  water 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  head  of  the 
bay,  it  extends  almost  from  shore  to  shore. 
It  is  nearly  three  miles  long.  It  is  scarce- 
ly less  than  nine  hundred  feet  wide  at  its 
base.  Rising  from  the  bed  of  the  sea  six- 
ty-six feet,  it  is  firm  enough  to  bear  up 
fortresses  strong  as  human  engineering 
can  rear.  This  is  the  famous  digue  of 
Cherbourg.  Its  construction  has  been  a 
seventy  years'  battle  with  the  elements. 
Many  times  the  waves  have  destroyed  the 
work  of  years.  Once  a  furious  tempest 
swept  away  the  whole  superstructure, 
with  its  forts,  armaments,  barracks,  and 
even  garrison.  But  failure  has  only  awak- 
ened fi-esh  energy,  and  it  stands  now  com- 
plete and  rooted  in  the  sea  like  a  reef. 
At  each  end  of  the  digue,  between  it  and 
the  main  land,  are  broad  ship-channels, 
affording  a  free  passage  at  all  tides  to  the 
largest  ships.  Thus  science  has  called 
into  existence  a  safe  harbor,  protected 
from  the  assaults  of  the  sea  by  its  granite 
barrier,  —  protected  none  the  less  from 
man's  assaults  by  the  concentric  fire  of 
more  than  six  hundred  guns. 

This  is  but  the  exterior  of  Cherbourg. 
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In  the  bosom  of  the  rocky  cliffs  of  its 
western  shore  three  basins  or  docks  have 
been  hewn  with  gigantic  toil.  The  first, 
finished  in  1813,  is  950  feet  long,  768  feet 
wide,  and  55  feet  deep,  and  will  hold  se- 
curely fifteen  ships  of  the  line.  The  sec- 
ond, of  somewhat  smaller  dimensions,  was 
completed  in  1829,  and  will  float  a  dozen 
ships.  The  third,  far  larger  than  either, 
was  opened  with  great  ceremony  in  1858 : 
it  is  1865  feet  long,  650  feet  wide,  and 
60  feet  deep,  and  will  contain  eighteen 
or  twenty  ships  of  the  largest  size.  On 
die  sides  of  these  basins  are  twelve  build- 
ing-shps  and  seven  docks.  And  radiat- 
ing from  them,  and  in  close  contiguity, 
are  arsenals,  storehouses,  timber-yards, 
ropewalks,  sail-lofls,  bakeries,  and  ma- 
chine-shops capable  of  turning  out  marine 
engines,  anchors,  cables,  and  indeed  ev- 
ery piece  of  iron-work  which  enters  into 
the  construction  of  a  ship.  It  is  no  vain 
boast  that  an  army  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men  can  be  embarked  any  fine  morn- 
ing at  Cherbourg,  and  that  the  fleet  ne- 
cesjsary  for  its  transport  can  be  built  and 
armed  and  equipped  and  protected  to  the 
hour  of  its  departure  in  this  fortified 
haven. 

Yet  Cherbourg  is  but  one  of  five  ports 
equally  efficient,  equally  protected,  and 
equally  furnished  with  the  products  of 
mechanic  and  nautical  invention.  Brest, 
L'Orient,  and  Rochefort,  on  the  west, 
have  far  greater  natural  and  scarcely 
less  acquired  advantages ;  while  the  old 
port  of  Toulon  on  the  Mediterranean, 
old  only  in  name,  has  been  so  enlarged 
and  strengthened,  that  it  can  supply  for 
the  southern  waters  all  and  more  than 
Cherbourg  does  for  the  northern.  One 
fact  will  show  to  what  an  extent  this 
power  of  naval  production  has  been  car^ 
ried.  In  these  five  ports  are  some  eighty 
building-slips  or  houses,  and  twenty-five 
docks,  and,  connected  with  them,  ijl  the 
materials,  all  the  trades,  all  the  labor- 
saving  machines,  all  the  mechanical  for- 
ces, which  the  nineteenth  century  knows. 
If  she  wished,  France  could  build  at  the 
same  time  forty  ships  of  the  line  and  for- 
ty frigates,  while  twenty-five  more  were 
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undergoing  repairs.  The  result  of  all  this 
activity  is,  that,  in  extent,  in  complete- 
ness, in  concentration  of  forces  upon  the 
right  spot,  the  naval  ports  and  dock- 
yards of  France  are  absolutely  unequal- 
led. And  the  work  goes  on.  To-day 
twenty-two  thousand  men  are  employed 
upon  naval  works.  Within  six  months  a 
wet  dock  has  been  completed  at  Toulon, 
and  another  at  L'Orient,  while  at  Brest 
great  ranges  of  workshops  are  hastening 
to  completion  ;  and  it  is  whispered  that 
at  Cherbourg  another  basin  is,  like  its 
predecessors,  to  be  chiselled  out  of  the 
solid  rock. 

Do  we  ask  now  what  France  has  gain- 
ed, in  fleets  and  armaments,  from  this  im- 
mense work  of  preparation?  Every- 
thing. Not  to  dwell  upon  sailing-ships, 
which  the  progress  of  invention  has  made 
of  inferior  worth,  she  has  a  steam-navy 
second  to  that  of  no  power  in  Europe. 
Her  present  ruler  has  fully  appreciated 
the  importance  of  that  new  element  in 
naval  warfare,  steam,  —  an  element  all 
the  more  important  to  France,  that  it 
tends  to  lower  the  value  of  mere  seaman- 
ship, in  which  she  has  always  been  defi- 
cient, and  to  increase  the  value  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  training,  in  which 
she  has  ever  been  with  the  foremost.  For 
ten  years  her  energy  has  been  tasked  to 
produce  steamships  of  the  greatest  power 
and  of  the  finest  models.  Since  1852  her 
ships  of  the  line  have  increased  from  two 
to  forty,  and  her  frigates  from  twenty-one 
to  forty-six.  A  fleet  has  thus  been  creat- 
ed which  is  numerically  equal  to  that  of 
England,  and  which,  so  far  as  these  things 
depend  upon  the  stanchness  of  the  ships 
and  the  weight  of  the  armaments,  is  per- 
haps in  force  and  efficiency  superior. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  iron-clad 
ships,  we  shall  see  best  displayed  the  ssr 
gacity ,  enei^,  and  secretiveness  of  Louis 
Napoleon.  In  the  Crimean  War,  three 
floating  batteries  covered  with  iron  slabs, 
and  each  mounting  eighteen  fifty-pound- 
ers, silenced  the  Russian  fort  at  Kinbum. 
This  was  a  lesson  it  would  seem  that  any 
one  might  learn.  Louis  Napoleon  did  not 


fail  to  learn  it.  If  a  ship  can  be  made 
invulnerable,  or  nearly  so,  in  every  part, 
then  of  what  avail  is  that  strategy  which 
secures  choice  oif  position,  and  which,  of 
old,  almost  decided  the  battle  ?  Will  not 
he  come  ofl"  victor  who  can  produce  guns 
from  which  the  heaviest  shot  may  be  buri- 
ed at  the  highest  velocity,  and  gunners 
who  shall  launch  them  on  their  errand 
of  destruction  with  the  greatest  accmra- 
cy?  The  French  emperor  has  fairly 
overreached  his  island  rivals.  While 
they  were  experimenting,  he  laid  the 
keels  of  two  iron-clads  of  six  thousand 
tons  burden.  In  1859  he  ordered  the 
construction  of  twenty  steel-clad  fiigates 
and  fifly  gunboats.  Lord  Clarence  Paget 
declared  in  debate  last  March,  that,  while 
England  had,  finished  or  .constructing, 
only  sixteen  iron -clad  firigates,  France 
had  thirty-one.  And  even  this  takes  no 
account  of  floating -batteries  and  gun- 
boats, wholly  or  in  part  protected,  and 
of  which,  if  we  are  to  trust  her  papers, 
France  has  an  almost  &bulous  number. 

But  who  shall  man  this  fleet  ?  Where 
are  the  skilful  mariners  to  make  efli- 
cient  these  tremendous  elements  of  naval 
power?  It  was  Lord  Nelson,  I  think, 
who  exclaimed,  when  he  saw  the  stanch 
ships  of  Spain,  *^  Thank  Grod,  Spaniards 
cannot  build  men  I "  The  recent  chan- 
ges in  naval  construction,  decreasing  per- 
haps the  relative  worth  of  mere  seaman- 
ship, may  have  made  the  exclamation 
loss  pertinent  than  of  old.  But,  after  all, 
on  the  rude  and  stormy  ocean,  prover- 
bially fickle  and  uncertain,  nothing  can 
take  the  place  of  sailors, — of  brave  and 
skilful  men,  trained  by  long  struggle  with 
wind  and  wave,  calm  in  danger,  apt  m 
emergencies,  finding  the  narrow  path  of 
safety  where  common  eyes  see  only  peril 
and  ruin.  France  understands  this.  She 
knows  how  many  of  her  past  humiliations 
can  be  traced  directly  to  defective  sea- 
manship. But  where  to  seek  the  rem- 
edy ?  How  to  find  or  make  sailors  fit  to 
contend  with  those  who  were  ahnoet  bcrn 
and  bred  on  the  restless  surge  ?  By  what 
methods,  with  a  slender  commercial  ma- 
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rine  and  a  people  reluctant  to  encounter 
the  hardships  and  dangers  of  sea-life,  to 
fill  ap  the  scanty  roll  of  her  able  seamen  ? 
That  is  the  problem  France  had  to  solve ; 
and  she  has  done  everything  to  solve  it, 
— bat  remove  impossibilities. 

The  first  counsel  of  wisdom  was  to 
make  the  number  of  her  sailors  greater. 
France  has,  at  the  most  liberal  estimate, 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
at  all  conversant  with  the  sea;  while 
England  has,  including  boatmen,  fisher- 
men, coasters,  and  sailors  of  long  voyages, 
the  enormous  number  of  eight  hundred 
thousand.  Remove  this  disproportion  and 
you  settle  the  whole  question.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  is  a  matter  in  which  govern- 
ment can  do  but  little,  while  national 
tastes  and  habits  do  everything.  No  des- 
potism can  make  a  commercial  marine 
where  no  commercial  spirit  is.  And  no 
Toice,  charm  it  ever  so  wisely,  can  draw 
the  peasant  of  France  fi*om  his  vine-clad 
hills  and  plains.  The  French  rulers  have 
done  what  they  could.  They  have  fos- 
tered, with  a  steady  and  liberal  hand,  the 
fisheries.  Every  spring,  twenty  thousand 
men  have  set  sail  to  that  best  nursery  of 
seamanship,  —  the  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land. These  men  are  paid  a  bounty  by 
Government,  and,  in  return,  are  subject- 
ed to  a  naval  discipline,  and,  upon  an 
emergency,  are  liable  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice to  enter  into  the  naval  service.  To 
quicken  mercantile  enterprise,  by  which 
alone  mariners  can  be  called  into  exist- 
ence, enormous  subsidies  have  been  paid 
to  the  great  lines  of  st^miers  to  Brazil 
and  the  East.  And  the  yearning  for 
colonies,  which  in  our  day  has  led  to 
almost  simultaneous  attempts  to  found 
settlements  in  both  hemispheres  and  in 
all  waters,  has  no  doubt  for  a  leading 
cause  the  desire  to  build  up  a  mercantile 
marine,  and  with  it  a  numerous  body  of 
expert  seamen.  If  these  efforts  have 
not  accomplished  all  that  their  projectors 
oould  wish,  it  is  not  because  their  plans 
lacked  sagacity,  but  because  it  is  hard 
to  put  the  genius  of  the  sea  into  the 
breasts  of  men  who  are  essentially  lands- 
men. 


To  increase  the  number  of  French 
sailors  would  unquestionably  be  the  best 
possible  method  <^  adding  to  French  na- 
val power.  But  isuppose  that  this  cannot 
be  done.  Suppose  that  there  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  French  people  an  invincible 
attachment  to  the  soil,  which  makes  them 
deaf  to  every  siren  of  the  sea.  What 
is  the  next  counsel  of  wisdom  ?  This,  is 
it  not  ?  To  make  what  sailors  you  have 
efficient  and  available  for  naval  emei^ 
gencies.  In  this  respect  the  French 
authorities  have  achieved  an  entire  suc- 
cess. Every  sulor,  nay,  every  man  whose 
employment  savors  at  all  of  maritime 
life,  though  he  be  only  a  boatman  ply- 
ing the  river,  or  a  laborer  in  harbor  or 
dock,  is  enrolled  in  what  is  called  the 
manne  inscription,  —  thenceforward  in 
all  times  of  need  to  be  called  into  active 
service.  l%is  puts  the  whole  seafaring 
population  at  the  disposal  of  Government. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Regular  drafts  are  made 
upon  the  seamen ;  and  it  is  computed 
that  in  every  period  of  nine  years  all 
the  sailors  of  France  serve  in  lieir  turn 
in  the  navy.  They  are  trained  in  all 
that  belongs  to  naval  duty :  in  the  use 
of  ships'  guns,  in  the  sailing  of  great 
ships,  and  in  the  evolutions  of  fleets.  No 
matter  how  sudden  the  call,  or  from  what 
direction  the  sailors  are  taken^  no  French 
fleet  leaves  or  can  leave  port  with  a 
crew  of  green  hands. 

The  training  which  is  given  to  sailors 
actually  in  service  is  an  equally  hn- 
portant  matter.  The  French  Admiralty 
keeps  no  drones  in  its  employ ;  certainly 
it  does  not  promote  them  to  places  of 
trust  Honors  are  won,  not  bought. 
Every  step  up,  from  midshipman  to  ad- 
miral, must  be  the  result  of  honorable 
service,  and  actual  proficiency  both  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  a  sailor's  pro- 
fession. The  modem  French  naval  offi- 
cer is  master  of  his  business,  fit  to  com- 
pete with  the  best  skill  of  the  best  mari- 
time races.  Then  the  sailoH  themselves 
are  trained.  Even  in  time  of  peace, 
twenty-five  thousand  are  kept  in  service. 
Gathered  on  board  great  experimental 
fleets,  officers  and  men  alike  are  schooled 
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in  all  branches  of  nautical  duty.  In  port 
or  out  of  it,  they  are  not  idle.  Every 
day  a  prescribed  routine  of  exercise  is 
rigidly  enforced.  Great  have  been  the 
results.  The  French  sailor  of  1868  is  not 
a  reprodaction  of  the  sailor  of  1800.  In 
alertness,  in  knowledge,  in  alent  obedi- 
ence, he  is  a  great  improvement  upon  his 
predecessor.  Actual  experiment  shows 
that  a  French  crew  will  weigh  anchor, 
spread  and  furl  sail,  replace  spars  or  run- 
ning-rigging, lower  or  raise  topmasts,  or 
perform  any  other  duty  pertaining  to  a 
ship,  with  as  much  celerity  as  the  crew  of 
any  other  nation.  And  no  confusion,  no 
babbling  of  many  voices,  such  as  the  Brit- 
ish writers  of  the  last  generations  delight- 
ed to  describe,  mars  the  beauty  of  the 
evolutions.  One  mind  directs,  and  one 
voice  alone  breaks  the  stillness.  Since 
the  Crimean  War,  the  English  speak 
with  respect  of  French  seamanship ;  and 
though  they  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
equal  to  their  own,  they  do  not  scruple 
to  allow  that  a  naval  battle  would  be  dis- 
puted now  with  a  fierceness  hitherto  un- 
known. 

All  that  sagacity  and  experience  would 
prompt  has  been  attempted.  All  that 
training  and  discipline  can  do  has  already 
been  accomplished.  Tet  there  is  one 
source  of  weakness  for  which  there  can 
be  no  remedy.  France  has  no  naval  re- 
serves. And  if  she  war  with  England, 
the  will  need  them.  To  put  her  marine 
on  a  war-basis  would  require  all  her  avail- 
able seamen.  To  fill  the  gaps  of  war, 
she  has  not,  and  she  cannot  have,  until 
a  truly  commercial  spirit  grows  up  in  the 
hearts  of  her  people,  the  multitudes  of 
reserved  men,  more  ^miliar  with  the  sea 
than  the  land,  such  as  swarm  in  English 
ports.  Yet,  with  every  deduction,  her 
capacity  of  naval  production,  her  strong 
fleets,  and  her  trained  seamen  make  her 
a  naval  power  whose  might  no  one  can 
estimate,  and  whose  assault  any  nation 
may  well  shun  by  all  means  except  the 
sacrifice  of  honor  and  rights. 

If  now  we  turn  fit>m  the  naval  progress 
of  France  to  her  recent  colonial  enters 


prises,  we  diall  find  fresh  evidence  tihet 
riie  has  resumed  that  contest  which  eame 
to  so  disastrous  a  close  fifly  years  aga 
The  old  dream  of  colonial  empire  has 
come  back  again.  This  was  inevitable. 
A  great  nation  like  France  cannot  al- 
ways drink  the  cup  of  humiliation.  With 
an  ambitioa  no  less  high  and  arrogant 
than  that  which  pervades  the  BritUi 
mind,  she  would  plant  far  and  wide 
French  ideas  and  civilization.  While 
England  has  colonies  scattered  in  every 
part  of  the  habitable  globe,  while  Hol- 
land has  almost  monopolized  the  rich  isl- 
ands of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and 
while  even  Spain  has  Manila  in  tibe  East 
and  Cuba  in  the  West,  it  could  hardly 
be  expected  that  France,  the  equal  of 
either,  and  in  some  respects  the  superior 
of  all,  should  rest  content  with  a  virtual 
exclusion  from  everything  but  her  nar- 
row home-possessions. 

And  then,  however  disguised,  there  is 
in  the  heart  of  France  an  intense  naval 
rivalry  of  England.  Though  the  stem 
logic  of  events  has  been  against  her 
more  than  once,  she  does  not  accept  the 
verdict.  She  means  to  revise  it  with  a 
strong  hand.  But  she  must  have  a  navy, 
and  a  navy  cannot  exhibit  its  highest  vig- 
or, unless  it  have  a  just  foundation  in  an 
enei^tic,  wide-ranging  commerce.  And 
such  a  eommerce  cannot  exist  except  it 
have  its  depots  and  its  agencies,  its  out- 
lets and  its  markets,  everywhere.  Above 
all,  we  are  to  seek  the  source  of  this  new 
colonial  ambition  in  the  character  and 
purposes  of  tha^  singular  man  who  con- 
trols the  destinies  of  France.  Not  even 
his  enemies  would  now  question  his  abil- 
ity. The  power  he  wields  in  Europe,  the 
.  impression  he  has  stamped  upon  its  poli- 
cy, the  skill  with  which  he  has  made  even 
his  foes  minister  to  his  greatness,  all  hear 
witness  to  it  But  no  one  can  study  him 
in  the  light  of  the  past  and  not  see  that 
his  is  no  ordinary  ambition.  To  be  the 
ruler  of  one  kingdom  does  not  fill  out 
its  measure.  To  be  the  arlnter  of  the 
fortunes  of  states,  the  genius  who  shall 
change  the  current  of  affairs  and  shape 
the  desdny  of  the  future,  —  to  exercise 
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a  power  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  and 
to  have  a  name  ^miliar  in  every  land 
and  beneath  every  sun, — this  is  his  ambi- 
tion, ^o  wonder  that  under  such  a  ruler 
France  has  embarked  in  a  career  of  colo- 
nial a^randlzement  whose  limit  no  one 
can  foresee.  The  same  hand  which  curb- 
ed the  despot  of  the  North,  and  made  the 
fiur  vbion  of  Italian  unity  a  solid  reality, 
may  well  think  to  place  a  puppet  king  on 
the  throne  of  the  Aztecs,  or  to  carve  rich 
provinces  out  of  Farther  India. 

France  made  her  first  praclacal  essay 
in  colonization  by  her  conquest  of  Algiers. 
A  Dey  once  said  to  an  English  consul, 
^*  The  Algerines  are  a  company  of  rogues, 
and  I  am  their  captain."  The  definition 
cannot  be  improved.  That  such  a  power 
should  have  been  permitted  to  exist  and 
ravage  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  modem 
history.  Yet  within  the  memory  of  liv- 
ing men  this  hoard  of  pirates  flaunted  its 
barbarism  in  the  face  of  the  civilization 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  in  1830 
the  Dey  filled  the  cup  of  wrath  to  the 
brim.  He  inflicted  upon  the  French  con- 
sul, in  full  levee,  the  gross  insult  of  a  blow 
in  the  face.  The  expedition  sent  to  re- 
venge the  insult  showed  upon  what  a  hol- 
low foundation  this  savage  power  rested. 
The  army  landed  without  opposition.  In 
five  days  it  swept  before  it  in  hopeless 
rout  the  wreck  of  the  Algerine  forces. 
In  three  weeks  it  breached  and  captured 
the  corsair's  strongholds.  The  history  of 
the  French  occupation  of  Algeria  is  a 
tale  of  unceasing  martial  exploits,  by 
which  France  has  extended  her  empire 
six  hundred  miles  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  inland  fifly  miles, — 
two  hundred  miles,  according,  we  had  al- 
most said,  to  the  position  of  the  last  Arab 
or  Kabyle  raid  askd  insurrection. 

Whatever  else  Algeria  may  or  may 
not  have  done  for  France,  it  certainly 
has  furnished  a  field  whereon  to  train  sol- 
diers. Here  seveilty-five  thousand  men, 
day  and  night,  have  watched  and  fought 
a  wily  foe.  Here  all  the  great  soldiers  of 
the  Empire,  Arnaud,  Felissier,  Canro- 
bert,  Bosquet^  have  won  their  first  lau^ 


rels.  Here,  amid  the  exigencies  of  wild , 
desert  and  mountain  campaigning,  has  . 
grown  up  that  marvellous  body  of  «4- 
diers,  the  Zouavea:  **  picked  men,  short 
of  stature,  broad^houldered,  deep-chestr 
ed,  bull -necked,"  agile  as  goats,  toler- 
ant of  thirst  and  hunger,  outmarching, 
outfighting,  and  outenduring  the  Desert 
Arab ;  men  who  have  never  turned  their 
backs  upon  a  foe.  Subtract  from  the  ar- 
my of  Louis  Napoleon  the  heroes  of  Al- 
geria, and  you  leave  behind  a  body  out 
of  which  the  fiery  soul  lias  fled. 

The  commercial  results  are  not  quite  so 
satisfactory.  The  exports,  indeed,  have 
risen  to  fifleen  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
imports  to  twenty -five  millions  more; 
while  some  two  hundred  thousand  Euro- 
peans have  made  their  home  in  the  Colo- 
ny, and  a  few  hundred  square  miles  have 
been  subjected  to  European  culture.  But 
as  the  yearly  cost  of  the  occupation  is  fif- 
teen million  of  dollars,  the  net  profit  can- 
not be  great  Algeria,  however,  is  the 
safety-valve  of  France,  giving  active  em- 
ployment to  the  idle,  the  discontented, 
and  the  revolutionary ;  and  the  Govern- 
ment, on  that  account,  may  consider  that 
the  money  is  well  expended. 

One  consequence  of  the  occupation  of 
Algeria  has  generally  been  overlooked, 
—  its  jxaval  result  Hitherto  France  had 
absolutely  no  good  port  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean (if  we  except  those  of  Corsica) 
but  Toulon  and  Marseilles.  It  was  ab- 
solutely less  at  home  in  its  own  sea  than 
England.  The  new  conquest  gave  it  a 
strip  of  coast  on  the  southern  border 
of  the  sesu  but  no  port  The  harbSr 
of  Algiers,  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
haven  artificially  protected  and  capable 
of  holding  insecurely  a  dozen  vessels, 
was  much  like  that  of  Cherbourg,  an 
open  bay,  facing  northward.  The  storms 
sweep  it  with  such  fury  that  not  less 
than  twenty  vessels  have  been  driven 
ashore  in  one  gale.  But  the  French  gen- 
ius seems  to  delight  in  such  struggles  for 
empire  with  the  waves.  Almost  with  the 
taking  of  the  citadel  the  engineer  began 
his  work.  Two  jetties,  as  they  are  called, 
were  pushed  out  fix)m  the  land  into  deep 
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water,~one  from  the  mole  on  tbe  north, 
half  a  mile  long,  and  the  other  firom 
Point  Bab>Azoum  on  the  south,  a  third 
of  a  mile  long.  In  1850  these  were  so  far 
complete  as  to  inclose  a  safe  harbor  of 
two  hundred  acres.  But  not  content,  the 
French  have  already  planned,  and  pos- 
sibly ere  now  finished,  still  other  works, 
by  which  the  perilous  roadstead  outside 
this  harbor  shall  be  transformed  into  a  se- 
cure anchorage  of  sixteen  hundred  acres. 
Past  events  warrant  us  in  believing  that 
these  improvements  will  be  pursued  with 
no  slack  hand,  until  astonished  Europe 
finds  another  Cherbourg,  a  safe  harbor, 
ample  means  of  repair,  and  frowning 
guns  to  repel  all  invaders.  Imprudent 
Young  France,  indeed,  whispers  now 
that  Algiers  makes  the  Mediterranean  a 
French  lake.  But  that  is  a  little  prema- 
ture. While  Gibraltar  and  Malta  hold 
safely  their  harbors,  and  England's  naval 
power  is  unbroken,  no  nation  can  truly 
make  this  boast. 

The  next  enterprise  of  Prance  was 
hardly  so  creditable  to  her  as  the  Alge- 
rine  conquest  Midway  in  the  Pacific  is 
the  island  of  Tahita  or  Otaheite,— as  fsdr 
a  gem  as  the  sun  ever  looked  down  upon. 
The  soft  and  balmy  air, — the  undulating 
surface,  rising  to  mountains  and  sinking 
into  deep  valleys,  luxuriant  with  tropi- 
cal verdure,  —  the  distant  girdle  of  coral 
reefs,  which  holds  the  island  set  in  a  cir- 
clet of  tranquil  blue  waters, — the  gentle 
and  indolent  temper  of  the  natives, — have 
all  conspired  to  throw  an  air  of  romance 
around  the  very  name  Otaheite.  The 
Christian  world  is  bound  to  it  oy  another 
tie.  For  thither  came  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries, drawn  by  the  reports  of  the 
tractable  disposition  of  the  islanders,  and 
labored  with  such  success  that  in  1817 
the  king  and  all  his  subjects  espoused 
Christianity. 

Into  this  island  Eden  discord  came  in 
the  guise  of  a  Roman  catechist,  who 
was  sent  thither  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  proselyting.  As  if  aware  of  the 
nature  of  his  ungracious  task,  he  dis- 
guised his  real  character.     But  he  was 


detected,  and,  together  with  a  compankm 
who  had  joined  him,  was  dismisBed  firom 
the  island  by  Queen  Pomare,  who  dread- 
ed the  sectarian  strife  his  presence  would 
awaken.  This  was  her  whole  offence. 
Four  years  later,  in  1838,  when  the  whole 
transaction  might  well  have  been  ibrgot- 
ten.  Captain  De  Petit  Thouars  appeared 
in  the  French  fi-igate  Venus,  and  demand- 
ed and  obtained  satisfaction  in  the  warn 
of  two  thousand  piastres  Spanish,  and 
freedom  for  Catholic  worship.  In  two 
subsequent  visits,  though  no  new  offence 
had  been  given,  he  increased  the  sever- 
ity  of  his  demands,  first  putting  the  island 
under  a  protectorate,  and  finally,  in  1 843, 
taking  full  possession  of  it  as  a  French 
colony.  The  helpless  Queen  appealed 
to  Louis  Philippe,  who  returned  the  isl- 
and, but  reaffirmed  the  protectorate. 

This  same  French  protectorate  is  a 
rare  piece  of  ponderous  irony.  The 
French  governor  collects  all  export  and 
import  duties,  writes  all  state-papers,  as- 
sembles and  dismisses  the  island  legisla- 
ture according  to  his  good  pleasure,  doles 
out  to  the  Queen  a  yearly  allowance  of 
a  thousand  pounds,  puts  her  in  duress  in 
her  own  honse,  if  her  conduct  displeases 
him,  and  will  not  allow  her  to  see  stran- 
gers, except  by  his  permission.  Few  will 
believe  that  zeal  for  the  honor  of  the 
Catholic  Church  prompted  Louis  Philippe 
to  inflict  so  disproportioned  a  punishment 
That  the  island  is  the  best  victualling-sta- 
tion in  the  South  Pacific  is  a  far  greater 
rin,  and  one  for  which  there  could  be  in 
covetous  eyes  no  adequate  punishment, 
except  that  seizure  which  is  so  modestly 
termed  a  protectorate. 

Pass  now  from  the  Pacific  to  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  There  is  the  little  rocky 
island  of  St  Paul,  situated  in  the  same 
latitude  as  Cape  Town  and  Melbourne ; 
and,  planted  with  singular  accuracy  equi- 
distant from  the  two,  it  is  the  only  place 
of  shelter  in  the  long  route  between  them. 
Its  harbor,  if  harbor  it  may  be  called,  is 
the  most  secure,  the  most  secluded,  and 
the  most  romantic,  perhaps,  in  the  whole 
world.    St  Paul  is  of  volcanic  origin.    It 
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ifl,  indeed,  little  more  than  an  extinct 
crater  with  a  narrow  rim  of  land  around 
it  to  separate  it  from  the  sea.  Through 
this  rim  the  waters- of  the  great  Indian 
Ocean  have  cut  a  channel.  The  crater 
has  thus  become  a  beautiful  salt  lake,  a 
mile  in  diameter,  clear,  deep,  almost  cir- 
cular, and  from  whose  border,  on  every 
side,  rise  the  old  volcanic  walls  draped 
in  verdure.  The  strait  connecting  it  with 
the  sea  is  but  three  hundred  feet  wide, 
and  at  high  tide  ten  feet  deep, — thus 
affording  an  easy  passage  for  small  ves- 
sels into  this  most  debghtful  seclusion; 
and  no  doubt  the  strait  might  be  so  deep- 
ened as  to  float  the  largest  ships.  St. 
Paul  is  not  at  present  much  frequented. 
But  in  a  sea  which  is  every  year  becom- 
ing more  populous  with  the  commerce  of 
every  nation,  who  shall  tell  what  such  a 
central  station  may  become?  Its  title  was 
8(»newhat  uncertain.  England  thought 
she  held  it  as  a  dependency  of  Mauritius. 
But  in  1847  the  governor  of  Bourbon, 
with  a  happy  audacity,  took  possession 
of  it,  as  an  outpost  of  his  own  island,  and 
planted  a  little  French  colony  of  fisher^ 
men.  We  have  not  heard  that  the  as- 
sumption has  been  disputed. 

No  doubt,  most  of  our  readers  may 
have  observed  in  the  daily  prints  occa- 
sional allusions  to  the  French  War  in 
Cochin  China.  IVobably  few  have  un- 
derstood the  fbll  meaning  of  the  facts  so 
quietly  chronicled.  Perhaps  none*  have 
dreamed  that  they  were  reading  the  first 
notices  of  a  new  Eastern  conquest,  which, 
in  extent  and  importance,  may  yet  be 
second  only  to  that  which  has  already 
been  achieved  by  the  British  in  Hindos- 
tan.  Yet  so  it  is.  The  Cambodia  is  the 
largest  river  in  Southern  Asia,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  smaller  and  parallel  river 
of  Saigon,  drains  a  tract  of  not  less  than 
five  hundred  thousand  square  miles.  The 
region  for  which  the  French  have  been 
contending  includes  the  provinces  which 
cluster  around  the  mouths  of  these  two 
rivers,  and  comnuind  them.  No  position 
could  be  happier.  For  while  on  the  one 
hand  it  controls  the  outlet  of  a  river 
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stretching  up  into  a  rich  and  fertile  coun- 
try eighteen  hundred  nules,  on  the  other 
it  projects  into  the  Chinese  Sea  at  a  point 
nearly  midway  between  Singapore  and 
Hong  Kong,  and  so  secures  to  its  po»* 
sessor  a  just  influence  in  that  commercial 
highway.  The  ostensible  cause  ot  the 
war  in  this  region  was  the  murder  c^  a 
French  missionary.  If  this  was  ever  the 
real  cause,  it  long  since  gave  way  to  a 
settled  purpose  of  conquest. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1862  the 
Emperor  of  Cochin  China  was  forced  to 
cede  to  France  the  coveted  provinces. 
Already  new  fortifications  have  arisen  at 
Saigon,  and  dock-yards  and  coal-depots 
been  established,  and  all  steps  taken  far 
a  permanent  occupation  of  the  territory. 
The  following  advertisement  appeared  in 
the  London  "Times"  for  January  23, 
1863,^"  Contract  for  transportation  fitm 
Glasgow  to  Saigon  of  a  floating  iron  dock 
in  pieces.  Notice  to  ship-owners.  The 
administration  of  the  Imperial  Navy  of 
France  have  at  Glasgow  a  floating  iron 
dock  in  pieces,  which  they  require  to 
be  transported  from  that  port  to  Saigon, 
Cochin  China.  The  said  dock,  with  ma- 
chinery, pumps,  anchors,  and  instruments 
necessary  to  its  working,  will  weigh  fix>m 
two  thousand  to  twenty -five  hundred 
tons.  Ship-owners  disposed  to  undertake 
the  transport  are  requested  to  forward 
their  tenders  to  the  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine and  Colonies  previous  to  the  fifth  of 
February  next."  Now,  if  we  consider 
that  the  news  of  the  cession  of  these  prov- 
inces did  not  reach  France  until  the  close 
of  the  year  1862,  that  this  advertisement 
is  dated  January  23,  1863,  and  that  a 
dock  of  the  magnitude  described  could 
hardly  be  constructed  short  of  many 
months,  we  shall  be  satisfied,  that,  long 
before  any  definite  articles  of  peace  had 
been  proposed,  the  Emperor  had  settled 
in  his  own  mind  just  what  region  he 
would  annex  to  his  dominions. 

We  shall  not  need  much  argument 
to  convince  us  that  the  subjugation  of 
Mexico  does  not,  either  in  character  or 
methods,  difier  much  firom  other  acti 
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form  of  settlement  we  do  not  even  con- 
jecture. It  is  probable  that  the  Emperor 
does  not  himself  know.  With  our  for- 
tunes so  unsettled,  and  vrith  so  many 
European  jealousies  to  conciliate,  even 
his  astute  genius  may  well  be  puzzled 
as  to  the  wisest  policy.  But  it  is  of  no 
consequence  what  particular  government 
France  may  impose  upon  the  conquered 
State,  —  monarchical,  vice-regal,  or  re- 
publican,—Maximilian,  a  Bonaparte,  or 
some  one  of  the  seditious  Mexican  chieft. 
In  either  case,  if  the  French  plan  suc- 
ceeds, the  broad  country  which  Cort^ 
won  and  Spain  lost,  will  be  virtually  a 
dependency  of  France. 


of  the  J*rench  ruler.  Nevertheless,  the 
details  are  curious  and  instructive.  It 
must  be  allowed  that  Mexico  had  given 
the  Allies  causes  of  offence.  She  left 
unpaid  large  sums  due  from  her  to  for- 
eign bond -holders.  The  subjects  of  the 
allied  powers,  temporarily  resident  in 
Mexico,  were  robbed  by  forced  loans,  and 
sometimes  imprisoned,  and  even  murder^ 
ed.  To  redress  these  grievances,  an  ex- 
pedition was  fitted  out  by  the  combined 
powers  of  England,  France,  and  Spain. 
The  objects  of  the  expedition  were,  first, 
to  obtain  satisfaction  for  past  wrongs, 
and,  second,  some  security  against  their 
recurrence  in  the  future.  It  was  ex- 
pressly agreed  by  all  parties,  that  the 
Mexicans  should  be  left  entirely  free  to 
choose  for  themselves  their  own  form  of 
government.  Later  events  would  seem 
to  prove  that  England  and  Spain  were 
sincere  in  their  professions. 

Everything  went  on  smoothly  until  the 
capture  of  Vera  Cruz.  Then  the  French 
Emperor  unfolded  secret  plans  which  were 
hot  contained  in  the  original  programme. 
They  were  these :  To  take  advantage  of 
the  weakness  of  the  United  States  to  es- 
tablish in  Mexico  a  European  influence ; 
to  take  possession  of  its  capital  city ;  and 
thence  to  impose  upon  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple a  government  more  agreeable  than 
the  present  to  the  Allies.  England  and 
Spain  retired  from  the  expedition  with 
scarcely  concealed  disgust,  declaring,  in 
almost  so  many  words,  that  they  did  not 
come  into  Mexico  to  rob  another  people 
of  their  rights,  but  to  gain  redress  and 
protection  for  their  own  subjects.  Louis 
Napoleon  does  not  even  seek  to  conceal 
his  intentions  from  us.  '*  We  propose," 
he  says,  *'to  restore  to  the  Latin  race 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  all  its 
strength  and  prestige.  We  have  an  in- 
terest, indeed,  in  the  Republic  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  being  powerful  and  prosperous ; 
but  not  that  she  should  take  possession 
of  the  whole  Gulf  of  Mexico,  thence  to 
command  the  Antilles  as  well  as  South 
America,  and  to  be  the  only  dispenser  of 
the  products  of  the  New  World."  This 
is  plain  enough.    What  wiU  be  the  final. 


Even  while  we  write,  France  has  em- 
barked in  yet  other  schemes  of  colonial 
aggrandizement  She  has  just  purchased 
the  port  of  Oboch  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Afiica,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  place  is  not  laid  down  upon  the  maps; 
nor  is  its  naval  and  commercial  impor- 
tance known ;  but  its  proximity  to  Aden 
suggests  that  it  may  be  intended  as  a 
checkmate  to  that  English  stronghold. 
In  the  great  island  of  Madagascar  she  is 
founding  mercantile  establishments  whose . 
exact  character  have  not  as  yet  been  di- 
vulged ;  but  experience  teaches  us  that 
these  enterprises  are  likely  to  be  pursued 
with  promptness  and  vigor. 

Thus  France  is  displaying  in  colonial 
affairs  an  aggressive  activity  which  was 
scarcely  to  have  been  expected.  To 
what  extent  she  may  perfect  her  plans 
no  one  can  prophesy.  That  she  will  be 
able  to  girdle  the  earth  with  her  posses- 
sions, and  rear  strongholds  in  every  sea, 
is  not  probable.  England  has  chosen  al- 
most at  her  leisure  what  spots  of  com- 
mercial advantage  or  military  strength 
she  will  occupy;  and  the  whole  world 
hardly  affords  the  material  for  another 
colonial' system  as  wide  and  comprehen- 
sive. 

There  is  one  consideration  which  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  this:  the 
relations  which  Louis  Napoleon  has  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  between  himself 
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and  that  power  which  had  the  most  in- 
terest in  defeating  his  schemes,  and  the 
most  ability  to  do  it  Under  the  Bour- 
bons, the  whole  policy  of  France  was 
based  upon  a  principle  of  settled  and  un- 
changeable enmity  to  England.  As  a  re- 
sult, war  always  broke  out  while  French 
prep>arations  were  incomplete;  and  the 
concentrated  English  navy  swept  from  the 
sea  almost  every  vestige  of  an  oppo^ng 
force.  The  present  French  emperor  has 
adopted  an  altogether  difierent  course. 
He  has  sought  the  friendship  of  England. 
He  has  multiplied  occasions  of  mutual 
action.  He  has  sedulously  avoided  oc- 
casions of  offence.  Elinglake,  in  his 
**  Crimean  War,"  intimates  that  Louis 
Napoleon  desired  this  alliance  with  Eng- 
land and  her  noble  Queen  to  cover  up 
the  terrible  wrongs  by  which  he  had  ob- 
tained his  authority.  It  is  more  likely 
far  that  he  sought  it  in  order  that  un- 
der its  shadow  he  might  build  himself  up 
to  refflstless  power :  just  as  an  oak  plant- 
ed beneath  liie  shade  of  other  trees  grows 
to  strength  and  majesty  only  to  cut  down 
its  benefactors. 

This  proposal  for  alliance  was  unques- 
tionably received  by  the  English  people 
at  first  with  feelings  akin  to  disgust.  The 
memory  of  the  bad  faith  by  which  power 
had  been  won,  of  the  wrongs  and  exile 
of  the  greatest  statesmen  and  soldiers  of 
France,  and  of  the  red  carnage  of  the 
Boulevards,  was  too  recent  to  make  such 
a  fiiendship  attractive.  Though  accept- 
ance of  it  might  be  good  policy,  yet  it 
could  not  be  yielded  without  profound 
reluctance.  But  soon  this  early  senti- 
ment gave  way  to  something  like  pride. 
It  was  so  satisfactory  to  think  that  the 
allied  powers  were  wellnigh  irresistible ; 
that  they  had  only  to  speak  and  it  must 
be  done ;  that  they  could  dictate  terms 
to  the  world;  that  they  could  scourge 
back  even  the  Russian  despot,  seeking 
to  pour  down  his  hordes  from  the  icy 
North  to  more  genial  climes.  It  is  hard- 
ly surprising,  tiiien,  that  men  came  to 
congratulate  themselves  upon  so  favor- 
able an  alliance,  and  concluded  to  over- 
look the  defect  in  his  title  in  considera- 


tion of  the  solid  benefits  which  the  occu- 
pant of  the  French  throne  conferred. 

But  this  feeling  could  not  last  When 
the  people  of  England  saw  how  inevita- 
bly Louis  Napoleon  reaped  from  every 
conflict  some  selfish  advantage,  how  the 
Crimean  War  gave  him  all  the  prestige, 
and  the  Italian  War  the  coveted  prov- 
ince of  Nice,  they  began  to  doubt  his 
fair  professions.  And  this  jealousy  is 
fast  deepening  into  fear.  The  English 
people  have  an  instinct  of  approaching 
danger.  Any  one  can  see  that  the  "  en- 
tente cordiale  "  is  not  quite  what  it  once 
was.  When  a  British  Lord  of  Admiral- 
ty can  rise  in  his  place  in  Parliament, 
and,  after  alluding  to  the  powerful  and 
increa^ng  naval  force  of  France,  add, — 
'*I  say  that  any  Ministry  who  did  not 
act  upon  that  statement,  and  did  not  at 
once  set  about  putting  the  country  in  the 
position  she  ought  to  occupy  in  respect  to 
her  navy,  would  deserve  to  be  sent  to  the 
Tower  or  penitentiary,"  —  we  may  be 
sure  that  England  has  as  much  jealousy 
as  trust,  and  perhaps  quite  as  much  alanu 
as  either. 

But  we  have  only  to  look  at  her  acts 
to  know  what  England  is  thinking.  For 
six  years  she  has  been  engaged  in  an  un- 
ceasing war  with  France,  —  not,  indeed, 
with  swords  and  bayonets,  but  as  really 
with  her  workshops  and  dockyards.  She 
has  tasked  these  to  their  uttermost  to 
maintain  and  increase  her  naval  superior^ 
ity.  And  this  is  not  the  only  evidence 
we  have  of  her  true  feeling.  The  build- 
ing of  new  fortifications  for  her  ports,  and 
the  enlargement  and  strengthening  of 
the  old  defences,  all  tell  the  same  story 
of  profound  distrust  **  Plymouth  has 
been  made  secure.  The  mouth  of  the 
Thames  is  thought  to  be  impregnable." 
That  is  the  way  English  papers  write. 
Around  Portsmouth  and  Gosport  she  has 
thrown  an  immense  girdle  of  forts.  We 
may  think  what  we  will  of  Cherbourg, 
England  views  it  in  the  light  of  a  per- 
petual menace.  To  the  proud  challenge 
she  has  sent  back  a  sturdy  defiance. 
Bight  opposite  to  it,  on  her  nearest  shore, 
she  has  reared  a  ^*  Gibraltar  of  the  Chan- 
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ncL"  If  you  take  your  map,  you  will  per- 
ceive, facing  Cherbourg,  and  projecting 
irom  the  southern  coast  of  England,  the 
little  island  of  Portland,  which  at  low 
tide  becomes  a  peninsula,  and  is  connect- 
ed with  the  main  land  by  Chesil  Bank, 
a  low  ridge  of  shingle  ten  miles  long. 
On  the  extreme  north  of  this  island^ 
looking  down  into  Weymouth  Bay,  is  a 
little  cluster  of  rocky  hills,  rising  sharply 
to  a  considerable  height,  and  occupying, 
perhaps,  a  space  of  sixty  acres.  This  is 
where  the  fortress,  or  Yeme,  as  it  is  call- 
ed, IS  built.  On  the  northern  side,  the 
cliff  lifls  itself  up  from  the  waters  of  the 
bay  aknost  in  a  perpendicular  line,  and 
is  absolutely  inaccessible.  On  all  other 
sides  the  Yeme  has  been  isolated  by  a 
tremendous  chasm,  which  makes  the  dry 
ditch  of  the  fort.  This  chasm  has  been 
blasted  into  the  solid  rock,  and  is  no- 
where less  than  a  hundred  feet'wide  and 
eighty  feet  deep.  At  the  angles  of  the 
fortress  it  widens  to  two  hundred  feet, 
and  sihks  beneath  the  batteries  in  a 
sheer  perpendicular  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet.  Two  bastions  jut  from  the 
main  work  into  it,  protecting  it  from  ap- 
proach by  a  terrible  cross-fire.  All  the 
appointments  are  upon  the  same  scale. 
The  magazines,  the  storehouses,  the  wa- 
ter-tanks, are  built  to  iumish  supplies  for 
a  siege,  not  of  months,  but  of  years.  On 
every  side  the  rocky  surface  of  the  hills 
has  been  shaved  down  below  the  level 
of  its  guns ;  so  that  there  is  not  a  spot 
seaward  or  landward  that  may  not  be 
swept  by  its  tremendous  batteries.  Such 
is  this  remarkable  stronghold  which  is 
rising  to  completion  opposite  Cherbourg. 
Yet  it  is  but  one  of  several  strong  forts 
which  are  to  protect  the  single  harbor 


of  Weymouth  Bay.  Was  this  TStanic 
work  reared  in  the  spirit  of  trust  ?  Does 
it  speak  of  England's  hope  of  abiding 
friendship  with  France?  No;  it  tells 
us  that  beneath  seeming  amity  a  deadly 
struggle  is  going  on, — that  every  dock 
hollowed,  every  ship  launched,  every  col- 
ony seized,  and  every  fortress  reared,  is 
but  another  step  in  a  silent,  but  real,  con- 
test for  supremacy. 

When  this  hidden  fire  shall  burst  forth 
into  a  devouring  flame,  when  this  seem- 
ing alliance  shall  chatige  into  open  en- 
mity and  bitter  war,  no  one  can  prophe- 
sy. But  no  doubt  sooner  or  later.  For 
between  nations,  as  well  as  in  the  bosom 
of  communities,  there  are  irrepressible 
conflicts,  which  no  alliances,  no  compacts, 
and  no  motives  of  wisdom  or  interest  can 
forever  hold  in  check.  And  when  it 
shall  burst  forth,  no  one  can  foretell  what 
its  end  shall  be.  That  dread  uncertain- 
ty, more  than  all  things  else,  keeps  the 
peace.  We  can  but  think  that  the  naval 
preeminence  of  England  has  grown  out 
of  the  real  character  oi  her  people  and  of 
their  pursuits,  —  and  Uiat  the  same  caus- 
es which,  in  the  long,  perilous  conflicts  of 
the  past,  have  enabled  her  to  secure  the. 
sovereignty  of  the  seas,  will  strengthen 
her  to  maintain  that  sovereignty  in  all 
the  conflicts  which  in  the  future  may 
await  her.  But,  whatever  may  be  the 
result,  to  whomsoever  defeat  may  come, 
nothing  can  obliterate  from  the  pages  of 
history  the  record  of  the  sagacity,  per- 
severance, and  courage  with  which  the 
French  people  and  their  ruler  have  striv- 
en to  overcome  a  maritime  inferiority, 
whose  origin,  perhaps,  is  in  the  struc- 
ture of  their  society  and  in  the  nature 
of  their  race. 
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SOMETHING  LEFT  UNDONE. 

Labor  with  wliat  zeal  we  will, 
Something  still  remains  undone, 

Something,  uncompleted  still, 
WutB  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

By  the  bedside,  on  the  stair, 
At  the  threshold,  near  the  gates, 

With  its  menace  or  its  prayer, 
Like  a  mendicant  it  waits : 

Wwts,  and  will  not  go  away,  — 
Waits,  and  will  not  be  gainsaid. 

By  the  cares  of  yesterday 
Each  to-day  is  heavier  made. 

Till  at  length  it  is,  or  seems, 

Greater  than  our  strength  can  bear,- 
As  the  burden  of  our  dreams. 

Pressing  on  us  everywhere ; 

And  we  stand  from  day  to  day 
Like  the  dwarfs  of  times  gone  by, 

Who,  as  Northern  legends  say, 
On  their  shoulders  held  the  sky. 


THE   GREAT  INSTRUMENT. 


Early  in  the  month  of  November 
the  mysterious  curtain  which  has  hidden 
the  work  long  in  progress  at  the  Boston 
Music  Hall  will  be  liiled,  and  the  public 
will  throng  to  look  upon  and  listen  to  the 
Great  Organ. 

It  is  the  most  interesting  event  in  the 
musical  history  of  the  New  World.  The 
masterpiece  of  Europe's  master-builder  is 
to  uncover  its  veiled  front  and  give  voice 
to  its  long-brooding  harmonies.  The  most 
precious  work  of  Art  that  ever  floated 
from  one  continent  to  the  other  is  to  be 
formally  displayed  before  a  great  assem- 
bly. The  occasion  is  one  of  well-earned 
rejoicing,  almost  of  loud  triumph ;  for  it 


is  the  crowning  festival  which  rewards  an 
untold  sum  of  devoted  and  conscientious 
labor,  carried  on,  without  any  immediate 
recompense,  through  a  long  series  of 
years,  to  its  now  perfect  consununation. 
The  whole  community  will  share  in  the 
deep  satisfaction  with  which  the  public- 
spirited  citizens  who  have  encouraged 
this  noble  undertaking,  and  the  enter- 
prising and  untiring  lover  of  science  and 
art  who  has  conducted  it  from  the  first, 
may  look  upon  their  completed  task. 

What  is  this  wondrous  piece  of  mech- 
anism which  has  cost  so  much  time  and 
money,  and  promises  to  become  one  of 
the  chief  attractions  c^  Boston  and  a 
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source  of  Lonest  pride  to  all  ctdtiyated 
Americans  ?  The  organ,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, is  the  instruTnentj  in  distinction  from 
all  other  and  less  noble  instroments.  We 
might  almost  think  it  was  called  organ 
as  being  a  part  of  an  unfinished  organism, 
a  kind  of  Frankenstein  -  creation,  half 
framed  and  half  Titalized.  It  breathes 
like  an  animal,  but  its  huge  lungs  must 
be  filled  and  emptied  by  alien  force.  It 
has  a  wilderness  of  windpipes,  each  ftir^ 
nished  with  its  own  vocal  adjustment,  or 
larynx.  Thousands  of  long,  delicate  ten- 
dons govern  its  varied  internal  move- 
ments, themselves  obedient  to  the  human 
muscles  which  are  commanded  by  the 
human  brain,  which  again  is  guided  in  its 
volitions  by  the  voice  of  the  great  half- 
living  creature.  A  strange  cross  between 
the  form  and  functions  of  animated  beings, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  passive  condi- 
tions of  inert  machinery,  on  the  other  I 
Its  utterance  rises  through  all  the  gamut 
of  Nature's  multitudinous  voices,  and  has 
a  note  for  all  her  outward  sounds  and 
inward  moods.  Its  thunder  is  deep  as 
that  of  billows  that  tumble  through  ocean- 
caverns,  and  its  whistle  is  sharper  than 
that  of  the  wind  through  their  narrowest 
cvevice.  It  roars  louder  than  the  lion  of 
the  desert,  and  it  can  draw  out  a  thread 
of  sound  as  fine  as  the  locust  spins  at  hot 
noon  on  his  still  tree-top.  Its  clustering 
columns  are  as  a  forest  in  which  every 
music-flowering  tree  and  shrub  finds  its 
representative.  It  imitates  all  instru- 
ments; it  cheats  the  listener  with  the 
sound  of  singing  choirs ;  it  strives  for  a 
still  purer  note  than  can  be  strained  from 
human  throats,  and  emulates  the  host  of 
heaven  with  its  unearthly  "  voice  of  an- 
gels." Within  its  breast  all  the  passions 
of  humanity  seem  to  reign  in  turn.  It 
moans  with  the  dull  ache  of  grief,  and 
cries  with  the  sudden  thrill  of  pain ;  it 
sighs,  it  shouts,  it  laughs,  it  exults,  it 
wails,  it  pleads,  it  trembles,  it  shudders,  it 
threatens,  it  storms,  it  rages,  it  is  sooth- 
ed, it  slumbers. 

Such  is  the  organ,  man's  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  creation  of  a  true  organism. 

But  before  the  audacious  conception 


of  this  instrument  ever  entered  the  im 
agination  of  man,  before  he  had  ever 
drawn  a  musical  sound  fi^m  pipe  or 
string,  the  chambers  where  the  royal 
harmonies  of  his  grandest  vocal  mechan- 
ism were  to  find  worthy  reception  were 
shaped  in  his  own  marvellous  structure. 
The  organ  of  hearing  was  finished  by  its 
Divine  Builder  while  yet  the  morning 
stars  sang  together,  and  the  voices  of 
the  young  creation  joined  in  their  first 
choral  symphony.  We  have  seen  how 
the  mechanism  of  the  artificial  organ 
takes  on  the  likeness  of  life ;  we  shaU  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  living  organ  in  com- 
mon language  by  the  aid  of  such  images 
as  our  ordinary  dwellings  fiirnish  us.  The 
unscientific  reader  need  not  take  notice 
of  the  words  in  parentheses. 

The  annexed  diagram  may  render  it 
easier  to  follow  the  description. 


The  structure  which  is  to  admit  Sound 
as  a  visitor  is  protected  and  ornamented 
at  its  entrance  by  a  light  movable  awn- 
ing (the  external  ear).  Beneath  and 
within  this  opens  a  recess  or  passage, 
(meatus  auditorius  extemusy)  at  the  &r* 
ther  end  of  which  is  the  parchment-like 
front-door,  D  (membrana  iympani). 

Beyond  this  is  the  hall  or  entry,  H, 
(cavity  of  the  ijfmpanttm,)  which  has  a 
ventilator,  V ,  (Eustachian  tube,)  commu- 
nicating with  the  outer  air,  and  two  win- 
dows, one  oval,  o,  (fenestra  ovaZts,)  one 
round,  r,  (fenestra  rotunda,)  both  filled 
with  parchment-like  membrane,  and  look- 
ing upon  the  inner  suite  of  apartmenti 
(labyrinth). 
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This  inner  suite  of  apartments  consists 
of  an  antechamber,  A,  (vestibule,)  an 
arched  chamber,  B,  (semicircular  canals,) 
and  a  spiral  chamber,  S,  (cochlea,)  with 
a  partition,  P,  dividing  it  across,  except 
for  a  small  opening  at  one  end.  The  an- 
techamber opens  freely  into  the  arched 
chamber,  and  into  one  side  of  the  parti- 
tioned spiral  chamber.  The  other  side  of 
this  spiral  chamber  looks  on  the  hall  hj 
the  round  window  already  mentioned; 
the  oval  window  looking  on  the  hall  be- 
longs to  the  antechamber.  From  the 
front-door  to  the  oval  window  of  the  an- 
techamber extends  a  chain,  c,  (ossicula 
auditds,)  so  connected  that  a  knock  on 
the  first  is  transmitted  instantly  to  the 
second.  But  as  the  round  window  of  the 
spiral  chamber  looks  into  the  hall,  the 
knock  at  the  front -door  will  also  make 
itself  heard  at  and  through  that  window, 
being  conveyed  along  the  hall. 

In  each  division  of  the  inner  suite  of 
apartanents  are  the  watchmen,  (branches 
of  the  auiMtory  nerve,)  listening  for  the 
approach  of  Sound.  The  visitor  at  length 
enters  the  porch,  and  knocks  at  the  front- 
door. The  watchmen  in  the  antecham- 
ber hear  the  blow  close  to  them,  as  it  is  re- 
peated, through  the  chain,  on  the  window 
of  their  apartment.  The  impulse  travels 
onward  into  the  arched  chamber,  and 
startles  its  tenants.  It  is  transmitted  into 
one  half  of  the  partitioned  spiral  chamber, 
and  rouses  the  recumbent  guardians  in 
that  apartment  Some  portion  of  it  even 
passes  the  small  opening  in  the  partition, 
and  reaches  the  watchmen  in  the  other 
half  of  the  room.  But  they  also  hear  it 
through  the  round  window,  not  as  it  comes 
through  the  chain,  but  as  it  resounds  along 
the  hall. 

Thus  the  summons  of  Sound  reaches 
all  the  watchmen,  but  not  all  of  them 
through  the  same  channels  or  with  the 
same  force.  It  is  not  known  how  their 
several  precise  duties  are  apportioned,  but 
it  seems  probable  that  the  watchmen  in 
the  spiral  chamber  observe  the  pitch  of 
the  audible  impulse  which  reaches  them, 
while  the  others  take  cognizance  of  its 
intensity  and  perhaps  of  its  direction. 


Such  is  the  plan  of  the  organ  of  hear- 
ing as  an  architect  might  describe  it.  But 
the  details  of  its  special  frimishing  are  so 
intricate  an9  minute  that  no  anatomist 
has  proved  equal  to  their  entire  and  ex- 
haustive delineation.  An  Italian  noble- 
man, the  Marquis  Corti,  has  hitherto 
proved  most  successfril  in  describing  the 
wonderful  key-board  found  in  the  spiral 
/jhamber,  the  complex  and  symmetrical 
beauty  of  which  is  absolutely  astonishing 
to  those  who  study  it  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope.  The  figure  annexed  shows 
a  small  portion  of  this  extraordinary 
structure.  It  is  fi^m  Kblliker's  well- 
known  work  on  Microscopic  Anatomy. 


Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the 
ear  is  as  carefully  adjusted  to  respond 
to  the  blended  impressions  of  sound  as 
the  eye  to  receive  the  mingled  rays  of 
light;  and  that  as  the  telescope  presup- 
poses the  lens  and  the  retina,  so  the  or- 
gan presupposes  the  resonant  membranes, 
the  labjTinthine  chambers,  and  the  deli- 
cately suspended  or  exquisitely  spread-out 
nervous  filaments  of  that  other  organ, 
whose  builder  is  the  Architect  of  the  uni- 
verse and  the  Master  of  all  its  harmonies. 

Not  less  an  object  of  wonder  is  that 
curious  piece  of  mechanism,  the  most  per- 
fect, within  its  limited  range  of  powers,  of 
all  musical  instruments,  the  organ  of  the 
human  voice.  It  is  the  highest  triumph 
of  our  artificial  contrivances  to  reach  a 
tone  like  that  of  a  singer,  and  amoi^g  a 
hundred  organ -stops  none  excites  such 
admiration  as  the  vox  humana ;  a  brief 
account  of  the  vocal  organ  will  not,  there- 
fore, be  out  of  place.  The  principles  of 
the  action  of  the  larynx  are  easily  illus- 
trated by  reference  to  the  simpler  musi- 
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cal  instmmenta.  In  a  flute  or  flageolet 
the  musical  sound  is  produced  by  the  tI- 
bration  of  a  column  of  air  conUuned  in  its 
interior.  In  a  clarionet  or  a  banoon  an- 
other source  of  sound  is  added  in  the  fonn 
of  a  thin  slip  of  wood  contained  in  the 
mouth-piece,  and  called  the  reed,  the  yi- 
brations  of  which  give  a  superadded  nasal 
thrill  to  the  resonance  of  the  column  of  air. 
The  human  organ  of  Toice  is  like  the 
clarionet  and  the  bassoon.  The  wind- 
pipe  is  the  tube  containing  the  column  of 
air.  The  larynx  is  the  mouth-piece  con- 
taining the  reed.  But  the  reed  is  double, 
consisting  of  two  yery  thin  membranous 
edges,  which  are  made  tense  or  relax- 
ed, and  have  the  interval  between  them 
through  which  the  air  rushes  narrowed 
or  widened  by  the  instinctive,  automatic 
action  of  a  set  of  little  muscles.  The  vibra- 
tion of  these  membranous  edges  (chordm 
vocales)  produces  a  musical  sound,  just 
as  the  vibration  of  the  edge  of  a  finger- 
bowl  produces  one  when  a  wet  finger  is 
passed  round  it  The  cavities  of  the  nos- 
trils, and  their  side-chambers,  with  their 
light,  elastic  sounding-boards  of  thin  bone, 
are  essential  to  the  richness  of  the  tone,  as 
all  singers  find  out  when  those  passages 
are  obstructed  by  a  cold  in  the  head. 

The  human  voice,  perfect  as  it  may  be 
in  tone,  is  yet  always  very  deficient  in 
compass,  as  is  obvious  firom  the  fact  that 
the  bass  voice,  the  barytone,  the  contral- 
to, and  the  soprano  have  all  different 
registers,  and  are  all  required  to  produce 
a  complete  vocal  harmony.  If  we  could 
make  organ -pipes  with  movable,  self- 
regulating  lips,  with  self- shortening  and 
*  self-lengthening  tubes,  so  that  each  tube 
should  command  the  two  or  three  octaves 
of  the  human  voice,  a  very  limited  num- 
ber of  them  would  be  required.  But  as 
each  tube  has  but  a  single  note,  we  un- 
derstand why  we  have  those  immense 
clusters  of  hollow  columns.  As  we  wish 
to  produce  different  effects,  sometimes 
using  the  pure  flute-sounds,  at  other  times 
preferring  the  nasal  thrill  of  the  reed-in- 
struments, we  see  why  some  of  the  tubes 
have  ample  mouths  and  others  are  fur- 
nished with  vibratory  tongues.     And, 


lastly,  we  can  eaaly  understand  Uiat  the 
great  interior  spaces  of  the  organ  mint 
of  themselves  furnish  those  resonant  sur- 
&ees  which  we  saw  provided  finr,  on  a 
snail  scale,  in  the  nasal  passages,  —  the 
sounding-board  of  the  human  laxynz. 

The  great  (M*gan  of  the  Music  Hall  is  a 
choir  of  nearly  six  thousand  vocal  throats. 
Its  largest  windfMpes  are  thirty-two  feet 
in  length,  and  a  man  can  crawl  throogh 
them.  Its  finest  tubes  are  too  small  for  a 
baby's  whistle.  Eighty-nine  sfop^  produce 
the  various  changes  and  combinations  of 
which  its  immense  orchestra  is  capable, 
ftom  the  purest  solo  of  a  singing  nun  to 
the  loudest  chorus  in  which  all  its  groups 
of  voices  have  their  part  in  the  full  flow  of 
its  harmonies.  Like  all  instruments  of  its 
class,  it  contains  several  distinct  systems 
of  pipes,  Commonly  spoken  of  as  sepv 
rate  organs,  and  capable  of  being  played 
alone  or  in  connection  with  each  other. 
Four  manudUy  or  hand  key-boards,  and 
two  pedals,  or  fixit  key-boards,  command 
these  several  systems,  —  the  solo  organ, 
the  choir  organ,  the  stoeU  organ,  and  the 
great  organ,  and  the  |»ano  andybrte  ped- 
al-organ. Twelve  pairs  of  bellows,  which 
it  is  intended  to  move  by  water-power, 
derived  firom  the  Cochituate  reservoura, 
furnish  the  breath  which  pours  itself  forth 
in  music  Those  beautifid  effects,  fir 
which  the  organ  is  incomparable,  the 
crescendo  and  diminuendo, — the  gradual 
rise  of  the  sound  fixnn  the  lowest  murmur 
to  the  loudest  blast,  and  the  dying  fall  by 
which  it  steals  gently  back  into  silence,— 
the  dissolving  views,  so  to  speak,  (^  har* 
mony,— are  not  only  provided  for  in  the 
swell-organ,  but  may  be  obtained  by  spe- 
cial adjustments  from  the  several  systems 
of  pipes  and  from  the  entire  instrument 

It  would  be  anticipating  the  proper 
time  fi>r  judgment,  if  we  should  speak  of 
the  excellence  of  the  musical  qualities  of 
the  great  organ  befi>re  having  had  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  its  full  powers  dis- 
played. We  have  enjoyed  the  privilege, 
granted  to  few  as  yet,  of  listening  to  some 
portions  of  the  partially  mounted  instni- 
ment,  finom  which  we  can  confidently  in- 
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fer  that  its  effect,  when  all  its  majestic 
voices  find  utterance,  must  be  noble  and 
enchanting  beyond  all  common  tenns  of 
praise.  But  eren  without  such  imperfect 
trial,  we  hare  a  right,  merely  from  a 
knowledge  of  its  principles  of  construe^ 
tion,  of  the  preeminent  skill  ^f  its  build* 
er,  of  the  time  spent  in  its  construction, 
of  the  extraordinary  means  taken  to 
insure  its  perfection,  and  of  the  liberal 
scale  of  expenditure  which  has  rendered 
all  the  rest  possible,  to  feel  sure  that  we 
are  to  hear  the  instrument  which  is  and 
will  probably  long  remain  bey<Hid  dis- 
pute the  first  of  the  New  World  and 
second  to  none  in  the  Old  in  the  sum  of 
its  excellences  and  capacities. 

The  mere  comparison  of  numbers  of 
pipes  and  of  stops,  or  of  external  dimeu- 
aons,  though  it  gives  an  approximative 
idea  of  the  scale  of  an  organ,  is  not  so 
decisive  as  it  might  seem  as  to  its  real 
musical  effectiveness.  In  some  cases, 
many  of  the  stops  are  rather  nominal 
than  of  any  real  significance.  Even  in 
the  Haarlem  organ,  which  has  only  about 
two -thirds  as  many  as  the  Boston  one, 
Dr.  Bumey  Bays,  "  The  variety  they  af- 
ford is  by  no  means  what  might  be  ex- 
pected." It  is  obviously  easy  to  multi- 
ply the  small  pipes  to  almost  any  extent 
The  dimensions  of  an  organ,  in  its  exter- 
nal aspect,  most  depend  a  good  deal  on 
the  height  of  the  edifice  in  which  it  is 
contained.  Thus,  the  vaulted  roof  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Ulm  permitted  the  builder 
of  our  Music-Hail  organ  to  pile  the  fa- 
fade  of  the  one  he  constructed  for  that 
edifice  up  to  the  giddy  elevation  of  al- 
most a  hundred  feet,  while  the  famous 
instrument  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Birming- 
ham has  only  three-quarters  of  the  height 
of  oar  own,  which  is  sixty  feet  It  is  ob- 
vious also  that  the  effective  power  of  an 
organ  does  not  depend  merely  on  its 
size,  but  that  the  perfection  of  all  its 
parts  will  have  quite  as  much  to  do  with 
it  In  judging  a  vocalist,  we  can  form 
but  a  very  poor  guess  of  the  compasB, 
force,  quality  of  the  voice,  firom  a  mere 
inspection  of  the  throat  and  chest  In 
the  case  of  the  organ,  however,  we  have 


the  advantage  of  bdng  able  to  minute* 
ly  inspect  eveiy  throat  and  larynx,  to 
walk  into  the  inferior  of  the  working 
mechanism,  and  to  see  the  adi^tation 
oi  each  part  to  its  office.  In  absolute 
power  and  compass  the  Musio-Hall  or- 
gan ranks  among  the  three  or  four  migh- 
tiest instruments  ever  built  In  the  per- 
fection of  all  its  parts,  and  in  its  whole 
arrangements,  it  challenges  comparison 
with  any  the  world  can  show. 

Such  an  instrument  ought  to  enshrine 
itself  in  an  outward  frame  that  should 
correspond  in  some  measure  to  the  grand- 
eur and  loveliness  of  its  own  musical  char- 
aicter.  It  has  been  a  dream  of  metaphy- 
sicians, that  the  soul  shaped  its  own  body. 
If  this  many-throated  singing  creature 
could  have  sung  itself  into  an  external 
form,  it  could  hardly  have  moulded  one 
more  expressive  of  its  own  nature.  We 
must  leave  to  those  more  skilled  in  archi- 
tecture the  detailed  description  of  that 
noble  ybpoo^e  which  fills  the  eye  with  mu- 
sic as  the  voices  from  behind  it  fill  the 
mind  through  the  ear  with  vague,  dreamy 
pictures.  For  us  it  loses  all  technical 
character  in  its  relations  to  the  soul  of 
which  it  is  the  body.  It  is  as  if  a  glori- 
ous anthem  had  passed  into  outward  sol- 
id form  in  the  very  ecstasy  of  its  grand- 
est chorus.  Milton  has  told  us  of  such  a 
miracle,  wrought  by  fallen  angels,  it  is 
true,  but  in  a  description  rich  with  all 
his  opulence  of  caressing  and  ennobling 
language :  — 

"  Anon  out  of  the  earth  a  fabric  hnge 
Rose,  like  an  exhalation,  with  the  sound 
Of  dulcet  symphoniee  and  voices  sweet, 
Built  like  a  temple,  where  pilasters  round 
Were  set,  and  Doric  plllais  overlaid 
With  golden  architrave;  nor  did  there  want 
Cornice   or   frieze   with    bossy   sculptures 
grav'n." 

The  structure  is  of  black  walnut,  and  is 
covered  with  carved  statues,  busts,  masks, 
and  figures  in  the  boldest  relief.  In  the 
centre  a  richly  ornamented  arch  contains 
the  niche  for  the  key-boards  and  stops. 
A  colossal  mask  of  a  singing  woman  looks 
from  over  its  summit  The  pediment 
above  is  surmounted  by  the  bust  cf  Jo- 
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hann  Sebastian  Bach.  Behind  this  rises 
the  lofty  central  division,  containing  pipes, 
and  crowning  it  is  a  beautiful  sitting 
statue  of  Saint  Cecilia,  holding  her  lyre. 
On  each  side  of  her  a  griffin  sits  as  guar- 
dian. This  centre  is  connected  by  harp- 
shaped  compartments,  filled  with  pipes, 
to  the  two  great  round  towers,  one  on 
each  side,  and  each  of  them  contain- 
ing three  colossal  pipes.  These  mag- 
nificent towers  come  boldly  forward  in- 
to the  hall,  being  the  most  prominent,  as 
they  are  the  highest  and  stateliest,  part 
of  the  facade.  At  the  base  of  each  a 
gigantic  half- caryatid,  in  the  style  of 
the  ancient  hermaSy  but  finished  to  the 
waist,  bends  beneath  the  superincumbent 
weight,  like  Atlas  under  the  globe.  These 
figures  are  of  wonderful  force,  the  muscu- 
lar development  almost  excessive,  but  in 
keeping  with  their  superhuman  task.  At 
each  side  of  the  base  twolion-^crwwB  share 
in  the  task  of  the  giant.  Over  the  base 
rise  the  round  pillars  which  support  the 
dome  and  inclose  the  three  great  pipes 
already  mentioned.  Graceful  as  these 
look  in  their  position,  half  a  dozen  men 
might  creep  into  one  of  them  and  lie  hid- 
den. A  man  of  six  feet  high  went  up  a 
ladder,  and  standing  at  the  base  of  one 
of  them  could  just  reach  to  put  his  hand 
into  the  mouth  at  its  lower  part,  above 
the  conical  foot.  The  three  great  pipes 
are  crowned  by  a  heavily  sculptured,  rib- 
bed, rounded  dome ;  and  this  is  surmount- 
ed, on  each  side,  by  two  cherubs,  whose 
heads  almost  touch  the  lofty  ceiling.  This 
whole  portion  of  the  sculpture  is  of  emi- 
nent beauty.  Tlie  two  exquisite  cherubs 
of  one  side  are  playing  on  the  lyre  and  the 
lute ;  those  of  the  other  side  on  the  fiute 
and  the  horn.  All  the  reliefs  that  run 
round  the  lower  portion  of  the  dome  are 
of  singular  richness.  We  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  one  of  the  artist's 
photographs,  which  showed  in  detail  the 
full-length  figures  and  the  large  central 
mask  of  this  portion  of  the  work,  and 
found  them  as  beautiful  on  close  inspec- 
tion as  the  originals  at  a  distance. 

Two  other  lateral  compartments,  filled 
with  pipes,  and  still  more  suggestive  of 
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the  haq>  in  their  form,  lead  to  the  square 
lateral  towers.  Over  these  compartznenta, 
close  to  the  round  tower,  sits  on  each 
side  a  harper,  a  man  on  the  right,  a  wom- 
an on  the  left,  with  their  harps,  all  appar- 
ently of  natural  size.  The  sqoare  tow- 
ers, holding  pipes  in  their  open  interior, 
are  lower  than  the  round  towers,  and  fall 
somewhat  back  from  the  front.  Below, 
three  colossal  herma  of  Sibyl-like  wom- 
en perform  for  them  the  office  which  the 
giants  and  the  lion-shapes  perform  for  the 
round  towers.  The  four  pillars  which  rise 
from  the  base  are  square,  and  the  dome 
which  surmounts  them  is  square  also. 
Above  the  dome  is  a  vase-like  support, 
upon  which  are  disposed  figures  of  the 
lyre  and  other  musical  symbols. 

The  whole  base  of  the  instrument,  in 
the  intervals  of  the  figures  described,  is 
covered  with  elaborate  carvings.  Groups 
of  musical  instruments,  standing  out  al- 
most detached  from  the  background,  oc- 
cupy the  panels.  Ancient  and  modem, 
clustered  with  careless  grace  and  quaint 
variety,  from  the  violin  down  to  a  string 
of  sleigh-bells,  they  caU  up  aU  the  echoes 
of  fbrgotten  music,  such  as  the  thousand- 
tongued  organ  blends  together  in  one 
grand  harmony. 

The  instrument  is  placed  upon  a  low 
platform,  the  outlines  of  which  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  own.  Its  whole  height  i> 
about  sixty  feet,  its  breadth  forty-eight 
feet,  and  its  average  depth  twenty-four 
feet.  Some  idea  of  its  magnitude  may 
be  got  from  the  fact  that  the  wind-ma- 
chinery and  the  swell-organ  alone  fill  up 
the  whole  recess  occupied  by  the  former 
organ,  which  was  not  a  small  one.  All 
the  other  portions  of  the  great  instru- 
ment come  forward  into  the  hall. 

In  front  of  its  centre  stands  Craw- 
ford's noble  bronze  statue  of  Beethoven, 
the  gift  of  our  townsman,  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Perkins.  It  might  be  suggested  that  so 
fine  a  work  of  Art  should  have  a  plat- 
form wholly  to  itself;  but  the  eye  soon 
reconciles  itself  to  the  position  of  the 
statue,  and  the  tremulous  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  the  vibrating  organ  is 
that  which  the  almost  breathing  figure 
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would  seem  to  delight  in,  as  our  imagina- 
tion inyests  it  with  momentary  conscious- 
neas. 

As  we  return  to  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  grand /a(;arfg,  we  are  more 
and  more  struck  with  the  subtile  art  dis- 
played in  its  adaptations  and  symbolisms. 
Never  did  any  structure  we  have  looked 
upon  so  fidly  justify  Madame  de  Stael's 
definition  of  architecture,  as  **  frozen  mu- 
sic." The  outermost  towers,  their  pillars 
and  domes,  are  all  square,  their  outlines 
thus  passing  without  too  sudden  transi- 
tions from  the  sharp  square  angles  of  the 
vaulted  ceiling  and  the  rectangular  lines 
of  the  walls  of  the  hall  itself  into  the 
more  central  parts  of  the  instrument, 
where  a  smoother  harmony  of  outline  is 
predominant  For  in  the  great  towers, 
which  step  forward,  as  it  were,  to  repre- 
sent the  meaning  of  the  entire  structure, 
the  lines  are  all  curved,  as  if  the  slight 
discords  which  gave  sharpness  and  varie- 
ty to  its  less  vital  portions  were  all  re- . 
solved  as  we  approached  its  throbbing 
heart.  And  again,  the  half  fantastic  repn 
etitions  of  musical  forms  in  the  princi- 
pal outlines  —  the  lyre-like  shape  of  the 
bases  of  the  great  towers,  the  harp-like 
figure  of  the  connecting  wings,  the  clus- 
tering reeds  of  the  columns — fill  the  mind 
with  musical  suggestions,  and  dispose  the 
wondering  spectator  to  become  the  en- 
tranced listener. 

The  great  organ  would  be  but  half 
known,  if  it  were  not  played  in  a  place 
fitted  for  it  in  dimensions.  In  the  open 
air  the  sound  would  be  diluted  and  lost ; 
in  an  ordinary  hall  the  atmosphere  would 
be  churned  into  a  mere  tumult  by  the 
vibrations.  The  Boston  Music  Hall  is  of 
ample  size  to  give  play  to  the  waves  of 
sound,  yet  not  so  large  that  its  space  will 
not  be  filled  and  saturated  with  the  over- 
flowing resonance.  It  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  in  length  by  seventy-eight  in 
breadth  and  sixty-five  in  height,  being 
thus  of  somewhat  greater  dimensions  than 
the  celebrated  Town  Hall  of  Birmingham. 
At  the  time  of  building  it,  (1852,)  its 
great  height  was  ordered  partly  with  ref- 
erence to  the  future  possibility  of  its  be- 


ing fiimished  with  a  large  organ.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  three  dimen- 
sions above  given  are  all  multiples  of  the 
same  number,  thirteen,  the  length  being 
ten  times,  the  breadth  six  times  and  the 
height  five  times  this  number.  This  is 
in  accordance  with  Mr.  Scott  Russell's 
recommendation,  and  has  been  explain- 
ed by  the  fact  that  vibrating  solids  divide 
into  harmonic  lengths,  separated  by  no- 
dal points  of  rest,  and  that  these  last 
are  equally  distributed  at  aliquot  parts 
of  its  whole  length.  If  the  whole  extent 
cfthe  walls  be  in  vibration,  its  angles 
should  come  in  at  the  nodal  points  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  confusion  arising  fitnn 
different  vibrating  lengths ;  and  for  this 
reason  they  are  placed  at  aliquot  parts 
of  its  entire  length.  Thus  the  hall  is  it- 
self a  kind  of  passive  musical  instrument, 
or  at  least  a  sounding-board,  constructed 
on  theoretical  principles.  Whatever  is 
thought  of  the  theory,  it  proves  in  ")rao- 
tice  to  possess  the  excellence  which  d  li- 
able to  be  lost  in  the  construction  of  the 
best-designed  edifice. 

"We  have  thus  attempted  to  give  oiit 
readers  some  imperfect  idea  of  the  great 
instrument,  illustrating  it  by  the  objects 
of  comparison  with  which  we  are  most 
familiar,  and  leaving  to  others  the  more 
elaborate  work  of  subjecting  it  to  a  thor- 
ough artistic  survey,  and  the  rigorous 
analysis  necessary  to  bring  out  the  vari- 
ous degrees  of  excellence  in  its  special 
qualities,  which,  as  in  a  human  charac- 
ter, will  be  found  to  mark  its  individuali- 
ty. We  shall  proceed  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  the  plan 
of  obtaining  the  best  instrument  the  Old 
World  could  fumisb  to  the  New  was 
formed,  matured,  and  carried  into  suc- 
cessful execution. 

It  is  mainly  to  the  persistent  labors  of 
a  single  individual  that  our  community 
is  indebted  for  the  privilege  it  now  en- 
jo^'s  in  possessing  an  instrument  of  the 
supreme  order,  such  as  make  cities  ilhis- 
trious  by  their  presence.  That  which  is 
on  the  lips  of  all  it  can  wrong  no  per- 
sonal susceptibilities  to  tell  in  print ;  and 
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when  we  say  that  Boston  owes  the  Great 
Organ  chiefly  to  the  personal  efforts  of 
Ihe  present  President  of  the  Music-Hall 
Association,  Dr.  J.  Baxter  Upham,  the 
statement  is  only  for  the  information  of 
distant  readers. 

Dr.  Upham  is  widely  known  to  the 
medical  profession  in  connection  with  im- 
portant contributions  to  practical  science. 
His  researches  on  typhus  feTer,  as  observ- 
ed by  him  at  different  periods,  during 
and  since  the  years  1847  and  1848,  in 
this  country,  and  as  seen  at  Dublin  and 
in  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  were  rec- 
ognized as  valuable  contributions  to  the 
art  of  medicine.  M(r«  recently,  as  sur- 
geon in  charge  of  the  Stanley  General 
Hospital,  Eighteenth  Army  Corps,  he 
has  published  an  account  cnf  the  ^'  Con- 
gestive Fever"  prevuling  at  Newbem, 
North  Carolina,  during  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1862-63.  We  must  add  to 
the^e  practical  labors  the  record  of  his 
most  ingenious  and  original  investiga- 
tions of  the  circulation  in  the  singular 
case  of  M..  Groux,  which  had  puzzled  so 
many  European  experts,  and  to  which, 
with  the  tact  of  a  musician,  he  applied 
the  electro -magnetic  telegraphic  appa- 
ratus so  as  to  change  the  rapid  consec- 
utive motions  of  different  parts  of  the 
heart,  which  puzzled  the  eye,  into  suc- 
cessive sounds  of  a  character  which  the 
ear  could  recognize  in  their  order.  It 
was  during  these  experiments,  many  of 
which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing, 
•that  the  '* side-show"  was  exhibited  of 
eounting  the  patient's  pulse,  through  the 
wires,  at  the  Observatory  in  Cambridge, 
while  it  was  beating  in  Dr.  Upham's  par- 
lor in  Boston.  Nor  should  we  forget  that 
other  ingenious  contrivance  of  his,  the 
system  of  sound-signals^  devised  during 
his  recent  term  of  service  as  surgeon, 
and  applied  with  the  most  promising  re- 
sults, as  a  means  of  intercommunication 
between  different  portions  of  the  same 
armament. 

In  the  summer  of  f853,  less  than  a 
year  after  the  Mumc  Hall  was  opened 
to  the  public,  Dr.  Upham,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  occupied  wtth  the  idea  of 


procuring  an  organ  worthy  of  the  edifice, 
made  a  tour  in  Europe  with  the  ezpres 
object  of  seeing  some  of  the  most  fiuDom 
instruments  of  the  Continent  and  of 
Great  Britain.  He  examined  many,  es- 
pecially in  Germany,  and  yiaited  some  of 
the  great  organ-builders,  going  so  &r  as 
to  obtfun  specifications  fnm  Mr.  Walcker 
of  Ludwigsburg,  and  fix>m  Weigl,  his  pu- 
pil at  Stuttgart.  On  returning  to  this 
country,  he  brought  the  prqxMition  of 
procuring  a  great  instrument  in  Europe 
in  variors  ways  before  the  public,  among 
the  rest  by  his  '*  Reminiscences  of  a  Sum- 
mer Tour,"  published  in  "  Dwight's  Jour- 
nal of  Music."  After  this  he  laid  the 
matter  before  the  members  of  the  Har- 
vard Musical  Association,  and,  having 
thus  gradually  prepared  the  way,  present- 
ed it  for  consideration  before  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Munc-Hall  AsBOcia- 
lion.  A  committee  was  appointed  ^'to 
consider."  There  was  some  division  of 
opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  more 
ambitious  plan  of  sending  abroad  fcft  a 
colossal  instrument  There  was  a  major- 
ity report  in  its  favor,  and  a  verbal  minor- 
ity report  advocating  a  more  modest  in- 
strument of  home  manufacture.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  anaconda-torpor  which  marks 
the  process  of  digestion  of  a  huge  and 
as  yet  crude  project  by  a  multivertebrate 
corporation. 

On  the  first  of  March,  1856,  the  day  of 
the  inauguration  of  Beethoven's  statue, 
a  subscription-paper  was  started,  headed 
by  Dr.  Upham,  for  raising  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars.  At  a  mating  in 
June  the  plan  was  brought  befiire  the 
stockholders  of  the  Music  Hall,  who  unan- 
imously voted  to  appropriate  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  and  the  proceeds  of  the  old 
organ,  on  condition  that  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  should  be  raised  by  private  sub- 
scription. In  October  it  was  reported 
to  the  Directors  that  ten  thousand  dollars 
of  this  sum  were  already  subscribed,  and 
Dr.  Upham,  President  of  the  Board, 
pledged  himself  to  raise  the  remainder 
on  certain  conditions,  which  were  ae- 
cepted.  He  was  then  authorized  to  go 
abroad  to  investigate  the  whole  subject. 
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witk  full  powers  to  select  tlie  builder  and 
to  make  the  necessary  contracts. 

Dr.  Upham  had  already  made  an  ex- 
amination of  the  best  organs  and  organ- 
factories  in  New  England,  New  York, 
and  elsewhere  in  this  country,  and  re- 
ceived several  specifications  and  plans 
from  builders.  He  proceeded  at  once, 
therefore,  to  Europe,  examined  the  great 
English  instruments,  made  the  acquaint-, 
ance  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  well-known  or- 
ganist and  recognized  authority  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  instrument,  and 
took  lessons  of  him  in  order  to  know  bet- 
ter the  handling  of  the  keys  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  instrument  In  his  com- 
pany, Dr.  Upham  examined  some  of  the 
best  instruments  in  London.  He  made 
many  excursions  among  the*old  churches 
of  Sir  Chnstopher  Wren's  building,  where 
are  to  be  found  the  fine  organs  of  **  Fa- 
ther Smith,"  John  Snetzler,  and  other 
famous  builders  of  the  past  He  visited 
the  workshops  of  Hill,  Gray  and  David- 
son, Willis,  Robson,  and  others.  He 
made  a  visit  to  Oxford  to  examine  the 
beautiful  organ  in  Trinity  College.  He 
found  his  way  into  the  organ-lofts  of  St 
Paul's,  of  Westnunster  Abbey,  and  the 
Temple  Church,  during  the  playing  at 
morning  and  evening  service.  He  in- 
spected Thompson's  enharmonic  organ, 
and  obtained  models  of  various  portions 
of  oi^an-structure. 

From  London  Dr.  Upham  went  to 
Holland,  where  he  visited  the  famous  in- 
struments at  Haarlem,  Amsterdam,  and 
Rotterdam,  and  the  organ  -  factory  at 
Utrecht,  the  largest  and  best  in  Holland. 
Thence  to  Cologne,  where,  as  well  as  at 
Utrecht,  he  obtained  plans  and  schemes 
of  instruments ;  to  Hambui^,  where  are 
fine  old  organs,  some  of  them  built  two 
or  three  centuries  ago ;  to  Lubeck,  Dres- 
den, Breslau,  Leipsic,  Halle,  Merseburg. 
Here  he  found  a  splendid  organ,  built  by 
Ladergast,  whose  instruments  excel  espe- 
cially in  their  tone-effects.  A  letter  fit>m 
Liszt,  the  renowned  pianist,  recommend- 
ed this  builder  particularly  to  Dr.  Upham's 
chdce.  At  Frankfort  and  at  Stuttgart 
he  found  two  magnificent  instruments, 


built  by  Walcker  of  Ludwigsbui^,  to 
which  place  he  repaired  in  order  to  ex- 
amine his  factories  carefully,  for  the  sec- 
ond time.  Thence  the  musical  tourist  pro- 
ceeded to  Ulm,  where  is  the  sumptuooi 
organ,  the  work  of  the  same  builder,  rank- 
ing, we  believe,  first  in  prnnt  of  dimenaionf 
of  all  in  the  world.  Onward  still,  to  Mu- 
nich, Bamberg,  Augsburg,  Nuremberg, 
along  the  Lake  of  Constance  to  Weingar- 
ten,  where  is  that  great  organ  claiming  to 
have  sixty-six  stops  and  six  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixty-six  pipes ;  to  Freyburg, 
in  Switzerland,  where  is  another  great  or- 
gan, noted  for  the  rare  beauty  of  its  twzi- 
humana  stop,  the  mechanism  of  which  had 
been  specially  studied  by  Mr.  Walcker, 
who  explained  it  to  Dr.  Upham. 

Returning  to  Ludwigsburg,  Dr.  Upham 
received  another  specification  from  Mr. 
Walcker.  He  then  passed  some  time  at 
Frankfort  examining  the  specifications 
already  received  and  the  additional  ones 
which  came  to  him  while  there. 

At  last,  by  the  process  of  exclusion, 
the  choice  was  narrowed  down  to  three 
names,  Schultze,  Ladergast,  and  Walck- 
er, then  to  the  two  last  There  was  still 
a  difficulty  in  deciding  between  these. 
Dr.  Upham  called  in  Mr.  Walcker's  part- 
ner and  son,  who  explained  every  point 
on  which  he  questioned  them  with  the 
utmost  minuteness.  Still  undecided,  he 
revisited  Merseburg  and  Weissenfels,  to 
give  Ladergast's  instruments  anoUier 
trial.  The  result  was  that  he  asked  Mr. 
Walcker  for  a  third  specification,  with 
certain  additions  and  alterations  which 
he  named.  This  he  received,  and  finally 
decided  in  his  favor,  —  but  with  the  con- 
dition that  Mr.  Walcker  should  meet  him 
in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
French  organs  with  reference  to  any  ex- 
cellences of  which  he  might  avail  him- 
self, and  afterwards  proceed  to  London 
and  inspect  the  English  instruments  with 
the  same  object 

The  details  of  this  joint  tour  are  very 
intereisting,  but  we  have  not  space  fiir 
them.  The  frank  enthusiasm  wiUi  which 
the  great  German  organ  -  builder  was 
received  in  France  contrasted  forcibly 
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with  the  quiet,  not  to  say  cool,  way  in 
which  the  insular  craflsmen  received  him, 
gradually,  however,  wanning,  and  at  last, 
with  a  certain  degree  of  effort,  admitting 
him  to  their  confidence. 

A  fortnight  was  spent  by  Dr.  Upham 
in  company  with  Walcker  and  Mr.  Hop- 
kins in  studying  and  perfecting  the  speci- 
fication, which  was  at  last  signed  in  Grer- 
man  and  English,  and  stamped  with  the 
notarial  seal,  and  thus  the  contract  made 
binding. 

A  long  correspondence  relating  to  the 
instrument  followed  between  Dr.  Upham, 
the  builder,  and  Mr.  Hopkins,  ending 
only  with  the  shipment  of  the  instru- 
ment A  most  interesting  part  of  this 
was  Dr.  Uphain's  account  of  his  numer- 
o«8  original  experiments  with  the  natu- 
ral larynx,  made  with  reference  to  deter- 
mining the  conditions  requisite  for  the 
successfiil  imitation  of  the  human  voice 
in  the  arrangement  called  vox  htimana. 
Mr.  Walcker  has  availed  himself  of  the 
results  of  these  experiments  in  the  stop 
as  made  for  this  organ,  but  with  what 
success  we  are  unable  to  say,  as  the  pipes 
have  not  been  set  in  place  at  the  time 
of  our  writing.  As  there  is  always  great 
curiosity  to  hear  this  particular  stop,  we 
will  guard  our  readers  against  disappoint- 
ment by  quoting  a  few  remarks  about 
that  of  .the  Haarlem  organ,  made  by  the 
liveliest  of  musical  writers.  Dr.  Burney. 

'*A8  to  the  vox  humana,  which  is  so 
celebrated,  it  does  not  at  all  resemble  a 
human  voice,  though  a  very  good  stop  of 
tlie  kind ;  but  the  world  is  very  apt  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  names ;  the  instant 
a  common  hearer  is  told  that  an  organist 
is  playing  upon  a  stop  which  resembles 
the  human  voice,  he  supposes  it  to  be 
very  fine,  and  never  inquires  into  the 
propriety  of  the  name,  or  exactness  of 
the  imitation.  However,  with  respect  to 
our  own  feelings,  we  must  confess,  that, 
of  all  the  stops  which  wc  have  yet  heard, 
that  have  been  honored  with  the  appel- 
lation of  vox  humana,  no  one  in  the  treble 
part  has  ever  reminded  us  of  anything 
human,  so  much  as  the  cracked  voice  of 
an  old  woman  of  ninety,  or,  in  the  lower 


parts,  of  Punch  sin^g  through  a  oomb.** 
Let  us  hope  that  this  most  irreverent 
description  will  not  apply  to  the  vox  hu- 
mana of  our  instrument,  after  all  the  sci- 
ence and  skill  that  have  been  expended 
upon  it  Should  it  prove  a  success  like 
that  of  the  Freybm^  organ,  there  will 
be  pilgrimages  fix)m  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  and  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
to  listen  to  the  organ  that  can  sing  ;  and 
what  can  be  a  more  miraculous  triumph 
of  art  than  to  cheat  the  ear  with  such  an 
enchanting  delusion  ? 

Before  the  orgap  could  be  accepted,  it 
was  required  by  the  terms  of  the  contract 
to  be  set  up  at  the  factory,  and  tested  by 
three  persons :  one  to  be  selected  by  the 
Organ  Committee  of  the  Music-Hail  As- 
sociation, one  by  the  builder,  and  a  third 
to  be  chosen  by  them.  Having  been 
approved  by  these  judges,  and  also  by 
the  State-Commissioner  of  Wiirtembei^, 
according  to  the  State  ordinance,  the  re- 
sult of  the  trial  was  transmitted  to  the 
President  and  Directors  of  the  Music-Hall 
Association,  and  the  organ  was  accepted. 

The  war  broke  out  in  the  mean  time, 
and  there  were  fears  lest  the  vessel  in 
which  the  instrument  might  be  shipped 
should  fall  a  victim  to  some  of  the  British 
corsairs  sailing  under  Confederate  colors. 
But  the  Dutch  brig  "  Presto,"  though  slow, 
was  safe  from  the  licensed  pirates,  unless 
an  organ  could  be  shown  to  be  contra- 
band of  war.  She  was  out  so  long,  how- 
ever, —  nearly  three  months  from  Rotter- 
dam, -^  that  the  insurance -office  presi- 
dents shook  their  heads  over  her,  fearing 
that  she  had  gone  down  with  all  her  pre- 
cious freight. 

"  At  length,"  to  borrow  Dr.  Upham's 
words,  **  one  stormy  Sunday  in  March 
she  was  telegraphed  fi-om  the  marine  sta- 
tion down  in  the  bay,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing, among  the  marine  intelligence,  in  the 
smallest  possible  type,  might  be  read  the 
invoice  of  her  cargo  thus :  — 


•••BuRilay  Mar.n 

••  •  Arr.  Dutch  hnf  Preilo,  Van  WjofarUn,  RoUaidiH, 
Jan.  t.  Helvoeu  10th  Had  tafTiAe  ralea  firom  SW  tka  rrMtar 
pan  of  the  punra.  40caaktfia  J  U  *  M  Williajoa  8  dbtap 
Chenarr  ft  Co  900  bagi  eofl'ea  S  eaaka  harrion  1  eaaa  chatM 
W.  Winaal  I  orpin  1  B  Upham  SO  pipaa  I  cuka  jra  J  D 
Richardt  6  easki  nutmaga  /  Bcbumakar  20  4e  fto  AO  ba^ 
duckM7  loot  Onlar,'  ate,  ats. 
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'<  And  this  was  the  heralding  of  this 
greatest  marrel  of  a  h)gh  and  noble  ait, 
after  the  labor  of  seven  years  bestowed 
upon  it,  having  been  tried  and  pronoun- 
ced complete  by  the  most  fastidious  and 
competent  of  critics,  the  wonder  and  ad- 
miration of  music-loving  Germany,  the 
pride  of  Wiirtemberg,  bringing  a  new 
phase  of  civilization  to  our  shores  in  the 
darkest  hour  of  our  country's  trouble.*' 

It  remains  to  give  a  brief  history  of  the 
construction  of  the  grand  and  impodng 
architectural  frame  which  we  have  al- 
ready attempted  to  describe.  Many  or- 
gan-fronts were  examined  with  reference 
to  their  eflfects,  during  Dr.  Upham's  vis- 
its of  which  we  have  traced  the  course, 
and  photographs  and  sketches  obtained 
for  the  same  purpose.  On  returning, 
the  task  of  procuring  a  fitting  plan  was 
inmiediately  undertaken.  We  need  not 
detail  the  long  series  of  trials  which  were 
necessary  before  the  requirements  of  the 
President  and  Directors  of  the  Music-Hall 
Association  were  fully  satisfied.  As  the 
result  of  these,  it  was  decided  that  the 
work  should  be  committed  to  the  broth- 
ers Herter,  of  New  York,  European  ar- 
tists, educated  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Art  in  Stuttgart  The  general  outline 
of  the /a(:a(fe  followed  a  design  made  by 
Mr.  Hammatt  Billings,  to  whom  also  are 
due  the  drawings  from  which  the  Saint 
Cecilia  and  the  two  groups  of  cherubs 
upon  the  round  towers  were  modelled. 
These*  figures  were  executed  at  Stutt- 
gart ;  the  other  carvings  were  all  done 
in  New  York,  under  Mr.  Herter's  direc- 
tion, by  Italian  and  Grerman  artists,  one 
of  whom  had  trained  his  powers  particu- 
larly to  the  shaping  of  colossal  figures. 
In  the  course  of  the  work,  one  of  the 
brothers  Herter  visited  Ludwigsburg  for 
the  special  purpose  of  comparing  his  plans 
with  the  structure  to  which  they  were  to 
be  adapted,  and  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm, the  design  for  the  fi*ont  being  great- 
ly admired. 

The  contract  was  made  with  Mr.  Her- 
ter in  April,  1860,  and  the  work,  fa&ving 


been  accepted,  was  sent  to  Boston  during 
the  last  winter,  and  safely  stored  in  the 
lecture-room  beneath  the  Music  Hall.  In 
March  the  Great  Work  arrived  firom  Ger- 
many, and  was  stared  in  the  hall  above. 

**  The  seven-years'  task  is  done,  —  the 
danger  firom  flood  and  fire  so  far  escap- 
ed, — the  gantlet  of  the  pirates  safely  run, 
—  the  perils  of  the  sea  and  the  rail  sur- 
mounted by  the  good  Providence  of  God.** 

The  devout  gratitude  of  the  President 
of  the  Association,  under  whose  auspices 
this  great  undertaking  has  been  8ucces»- 
fiilly  carried  through,  will  be  shared  by 
all  lovers  of  Art  and  all  the  firiends  of 
American  civilization  and  culture.  We 
cannot  naturalize  the  Old- World  cathe- 
drals, for  they  were  the  architectural  em- 
bodiment of  a  form  of  worship  belonging  to 
other  ages  and  difierently  educated  races. 
But  the  organ  was  only  lent  to  human 
priesthoods  for  their  masses  ahd  requiems ; 
it  belongs  to  Art,  a  religion  of  which  God 
himself  appoints  the  high-priests.  At  first 
it  appears  abnost  a  violence  to  transplant 
it  from  those  awful  sanctuaries,  out  of 
whose  arches  its  forms  seemed  to  grow, 
and  whose  echoes  seemed  to  hold  con- 
verse with  it,  into  our  gay  and  gilded 
halls,  to  utter  its  majestic  voice  before 
the  promiscuous  multitude.  Our  hasty 
impression  is  a  wrong  one.  We  ha.ve  un- 
dertaken, for  the  first  time  in  the  world's 
history,  to  educate  a  nation.  To  teach  a 
people  to  know  the  Creator  in  His  glori- 
ous manifestations  through  the  wondrous 
living  organs  is  a  task  for  which  no  im- 
plement of  human  fiibrication  is  too  sa- 
cred ;  for  all  true  culture  is  a  form  of  wor- 
ship, and  to  every  rightly  ordered  mind  a 
setting  forth  of  the  Divine  glory. 

This  consummate  work  of  science  and 
skill  reaches  us  in  the  midst  of  the  dis- 
cordant sounds  of  war,  the  prelude  of 
that  blessed  harmony  which  will  come 
whenever  the  jarring  organ  of  the  State 
has  learned  once  more  to  obey  its  keys. 

God  grant  that  the  Miserere  of  a  peo- 
ple in  its  anguish  may  soon  be  followed 
by  the  Te  Deum  of  a  redeemed  Nation  I 
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THE  KING'S  WINE. 

Thk  imall  green  grapea  in  coontleas  dusters  grew. 
Feeding  on  mystic  moonlight  and  white  dew 
And  mellow  sunshine,  the  long  summer  through : 

Till,  with  blind  motion  in  her  veins,  the  Vine 

Felt  the  delicious  pulses  of  the  wine, 

And  the  grapes  ripened  in  the  year's  decline. 

And  day  by  day  the  Virgins  watched  their  charge ; 
And  when,  at  last,  beyond  the  horizon's  marge 
The  harvest-moon  dropt  beautiAil  and  large, 

Hie  subtile  spirit  in  the  grape  was  caught, 
And  to  the  slowly  dying  Monarch  brought 
In  a  great  cup  fkntastically  wrought, 

Whereof  he  drank ;  then  straightway  from  his  brain 
Went  the  weird  malady,  and  once  again 
'  He  walked  the  Palace  free  of  scar  or  pain,  — 

But  strangely  changed,  for  somehow  he  had  lost 

Body  and  voice :  the  courtiers,  as  he  crost 

The  royal  chambers,  whispered,  —  '^The  King's  Ghost ! " 


MONOGRAPH  FROM  AN  OLD  NOTE-BOOK;  WITH  A 
,//       /  POSTSCRIPT. 

"ERIPUIT  CCELO  FULMEN,  SCEPTRUMQUE  TYRANNIS." 

Ik  a  famous  speech,  made  in  the  House  and  even  that  citation,  admirably  close 

of  Lords,  March  16,  1838,  against  the  as  it  is,  has  rivals." 

Eastern  slave-trade,  Lord  Brougham  ar-  The  British  orator  errs  in  attributing 

rests  the  current  of  his  eloquence  by  the  this  remarkable  verse  to  Claudian ;  and 

following  illustrative  diversion :  —  he  errs  also  in  the  language  of  the  verse 

**  I  have  often  heard  it  disputed  among  itself,  which  he  fails  to  quote  with  entire 
critics,  which  of  all  quotations  was  the  accuracy.  And  this  double  mistake  be- 
most  appropriate,  the  most  closely  appli-  comes  more  noticeable,  when  it  appears 
cable  to  the  sulject- matter  illustrated ;  not  merely  in  the  contemporary  report, 
and  Okt  palm  is  generally  atoarded  to  that  but  in  the  carefully  prepared  collection 
which  applied  to  Dr.  FranJdin  the  line  in  of  speeches,  revised  at  leisure,  and  pre- 
Claudiany  —  served  in  permanent  volumes.* 

.  -  .    .^  - ,  ,  ^  .         .  ,  The  beauty  of  this  verse,  even  in  its 

*  Enpuit  fulmen  coelo,  mox  sceptra  tyrannis  * :      ,  ^    ^  .»  « 

least  accurate  form,  will  not  be  ques- 

yet  still  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  •  Brougham's  Spetdm^  YoL  XL  p.  S33. 
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tioned,  especially  as  applied  to  Franklin, 
who,  before  the  American  Bevolution, 
in  which  it  was  his  fortune  to  perform  so 
illustrious  a  part,  had  already  awakened 
the  world's  admiration  hj  drawing  the 
lightning  from  the  skies.  But  beyond  its 
acknowledged  beauty,  this  verse  has  an 
historic  interest  which  has  never  been 
adequately  appreciated.  Appearing  at 
the  moment  it  did,  it  is  closely  associated 
with  the  acknowledgment  of  American 
Independence.  Plainly  interpreted,  it 
calls  Greorge  III.  **  tyrant,"  and  announ- 
ces that  the  sceptre  has  been  snatched 
from  his  hands.  It  was  a  happy  ally  to 
Franklin  in  France,  and  has  ever  since 
been  an  inspiring  voice.  Latterly  it  has 
been  adopted  by  the  city  of  Boston,  and 
engraved  on  granite  in  letters  of  gold,  — 
in  honor  of  its  greatest  child  and  citizen. 
It  may  not  be  entirely  superfluous  to  re- 
count the  history  of  a  verse  which  has 
justly  attracted  so  much  attention,  and 
which,  in  the  history  of  civilization,  has 
been  of  more  value  than  the  whole  State 
of  South  Carolina. 

From  its  first  application  to  Franklin, 
this  verse  has  excited  something  more 
than  curiosity.  Lord  Brougham  tells  us 
that  it  is  often  discussed  in  private  circles. 
There  is  other  evidence  of  the  interest  it 
has  created.  For  instance,  in  an  early 
number  of  ^'  Notes  and  Queries  "  *  there 
is  the  following  inquiry :  — 

*'  Can  you  tell  me  who  wrote  the  line 

on  Franklin,  *  Eripuit^*  etc.  ? 

'^Henrt  H.  Brkbn. 
"5t.  24*00." 

A  subsequent  writer  in  this  same  work, 
after  calling  the  verse  **  a  parody  "  of  a 
certain  line  of  antiquity,  says,  —  *'  I  am 
unable  to  say  who  adapted  these  words 
to  Franklin's  career.  Was  it  Condor- 
cet?"!  Another  writer  in  the  same 
work  says,  —  "  The  inscription  was  writ- 
ten by  HkGrabeau."  % 

I  remember  well  a  social  entertainment 
in  Boston,  where  a  most  distinguished 

*  Vol.  IV.  p.  448,  Fiwt  Series, 
t  NcUb  and  Queries,  Vol.  V.  p.  17. 
I  Ibid. 
VOL.  XII.  43 


scholar  of  our  country,  in  reply  to  an  in- 
quiry made  at  the  table,  said  that  the 
verse  was  founded  on  the  following  line 
from  the  ^'Astronomicon"  *  of  Manilius, — 
"  Eripult  Jovi  fiilmen,  viresqne  tonandl.** 

John  Quincy  Adams,  who  was  present, 
seemed  to  concur.  Mr.  Sparks,  in  his 
notes  to  the  correspondence  of  Franklin, 
attributes  it  to  the  same  origin.f  But 
there  are  other  places  where  its  origin  is 
traced  with  more  precision.  One  of  the 
correspondents  of  '*  Notes  and  Queries  " 
says  that  he  has  read,  but  does  not  re- 
member where,  *'  that  this  line  was  tW 
mediately  taken  from  one  in  the  ^  Anti- 
Lucretius  '  of  Cardinal  Polignac.''  |  An- 
other correspondent  shows  the  interme- 
diate authority.  §  My  own  notes  were 
originally  made  without  any  knowledge 
of  these  studies,  which,  while  fixing  its 
literary  origin,  fail  to  exhibit  the  true 
character  of  the  verse,  both  in  its  mean- 
ing and  in  the  time  when  it  was  uttered. 
The  verse  cannot  be  found  in  any  an- 
cient writer, — not  Claudian  or  anybody 
else.  It  is  clear  that  it  does  not  come 
firom  antiquity,  unless  indirectly ;  nor  does 
it  appear  that  at  the  time  of  its  first  pro- 
duction it  was  in  any  way  referred  to 
any  ancient  writer.  Manilius  was  not 
mentioned.  The  verse  is  of  modem  in- 
vention, and  was  composed  after  the  ar- 
rival of  Franklin  in  Paris  on  his  eventful 
mission.  At  first  it  was  anonymous ;  but 
it  was  attributed  sometimes  to  D'Alembert 
and  sometimes  to  Torgot  Beyond  ques- 
tion, it  was  not  the  production  of  D' Aiem- 
bert,  while  it  will  be  found  in  the  Works 
of  Turgot,  I  published  after  his  death,  in 
the  following  form :  — 

**  Eripnit  cobIo  fhlmen,  sceptramqne  tyrannit.*' 
There  is  no  explanation  by  the  edit<Hr  of 

•  Lib.  I.  V.  104. 

t  Sparks'B  Works  of  FrcmkUn,  Vol.  VIII. 
p.  538. 

I  Kotei  and  Queries,  Vol.  V.  p.  549,  First 
Series. 

$  7WdLVoLV.p.l40.  See,  also,  TWd  Vol.  V. 
p.  571 ;  VoL  VI.  p.  88 ;  DuhUn  Review  for  Mardi, 
1847,  p.  212;  Quarterly  Review  for  June,  1850. 

B  (Efmres  de  Tm-goi,  Tom.  IX.  p.  140. 
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the  circumstances  under  which  the  verse 
was  written ;  but  it  is  given  among  poet- 
ical miscellanies  of  the  author,  immedi- 
ately after  a  translation  into  French  of 
Pope's  *'  Essay  on  Man,"  and  is  entitled 
"  Inscription  for  a  Portrait  of  Benjamin 
Franklin."  It  appears  that  Turgot  also 
tried  his  hand  in  these  French  verses, 
having  the  same  idea:  — 

**  Le  voilh  ce  mortel  dont  rheorense  industrie 
Sat  enchatner  la  Foudre  et  liii  donner  des 
loix, 

'  Dont  la  sagesse  active  et  T^loquente  voix 
D'an  poavoir  oppresseur  affinanchit  sa  Patrie, 
Qui  d^sanna  lea  Dieux,  qui  r^prime  lea  Rois.'* 

The  single  Latin  verse  is  a  marvellous 
substitute  for  these  diffuse  and  feeble 
lines. 

If  there  were  any  doubt  upon  its  au- 
thorship, it  would  be  removed  by  the  pos- 
itive statement  of  Condorcet,  who,  in  his 
Life  of  Turgot,  written  shortly  after  the 
death  of  this  great  man,  says,  *'  There  is 
known  from  Turgot  but  one  Latin  verse, 
designed^  for  a  portrwt  of  Franklin  " ;  ♦ 
and  he  gives  the  verse  in  this  form :  — 

"  Eripuit  cobIo  falmen,  mox  Bceptra  tyrannis." 

But  Sparks  and  Mignet,  in  their  biog- 
raphies,! and  so  also  both  the  biographical 
dictionaries  of  France, — that  of  Michand 
and  that  of  Didot,  —  while  ascribing  the 
verse  to  Turgot,  concur  in  the  form  al- 
ready quoted  from  Turgot's  Works,  which 
was  likewise  adopted  by  Ginguen^,  the 
scholar  who  has  done  so  much  to  illus- 
trate Italian  literature,  on  the  title-page 
of  his  *'  Science  du  Bon  -  Homme  Ri- 
chard," with  an  abridged  Life  of  Frank- 
lin, in  1794,  and  by  Cabanis,  who  lived 
in  such  intimacy  with  Franklin.  %  It  can- 
not be  doubted  that  it  was  the  final  form 
which  this  verse  assumed,  —  as  it  is  un- 
questionably the  best 

To  appreciate  the  importance  of  this 
verse,  as  marking  and  helping  a  great 

•  (Euvres  de  Omdorcet,  par  O'Connor,  Tom. 
V.  p.  162. 

t  Spark8*8  Work$  of  FranhUn,  Vol.  Vin. 
p.  537;  Mignet,  Notices  ei  Portraitt,  Tom.  II. 
p.  480. 

I  Cabanis,  (Ewru,  Tom.  V.  p.  251. 


epoch,  there  are  certun  dates  which  i 
not  be  forgotten.  Franklin  reached  Paris 
on  his  mission  towards  the  close  of  1776. 
He  had  already  signed  the  Declaradon 
of  Independence,  and  his  present  duty 
was  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  France 
for  the  new  power.     The  very  clever 
Madame  Du  Deffant,  in  her  amusing  cor- 
respondence with  Horace  Walpole,  de- 
scribes him  in  a  visit  to  her  ^^with  his 
fur  cap  on  his  head  and  his  spectacles  on 
his  nose,"  in  the  same  small  circle  with 
Madame  de  Luxembourg,  a  great  lady  of 
the  time,  and  the  Duke  de  Chcnseul,  late 
Prime-Minister.    This  was  on  the  thirtr- 
first  of  December,  1 776.*  A  pretty  good 
beginning.     More  than  a  year  of  effort 
and  anxiety  ensued,  brightened  at  last  by 
the  news  that  Burgoyne  had  sorrendered 
at  Saratoga.    On  the  sixth  of  February, 
1778,  the  work  of  the  American  Plenipo> 
tentiary  was  crowned  by  the  signatore  of 
the  two  Treaties  of  Alliance  and  Com- 
merce by  which  France  acknowledged  our 
Independence  and  pledged  her  belligei^ 
ent  support    On  the  fifteenth  of  March, 
one  of  these  treaties,  with  a  diplomatic 
note  announcing  that  the  Colonies  were 
free  and  independent  States,  was  com- 
municated to  the  British  Government,  at 
London,  which  was  promptly  encounter- 
ed by  a  declaration  of  war  from  Great 
Britain.  On  the  twenty-second  of  March, 
Franklin  was  received  by  the  King  at 
Versailles,  and  this  remarkable  scene  is 
described  by  the  same  feminine  pen  to 
which  we  .are  indebted  for  the  early 
glimpse  of  him  on  his  arrival  in  Paris.! 
But  throughout  this  intervening  period 
he  had  not  lived  unknown-    Indeed,  he 
had  become  at  once  a  celebrity.    Lacre- 
telle,  the  eminent  French  historian,  says, 
**  By  the  effect  which  Franklin  produced, 
he  appears  to  have  fiilfilled  his  mission, 
not  with  a  court,  but  with  a  free  people. 
His  virtues  and  renown  negotiated  for 
hun."J 

•  Lettret  de  Madame  Du  Deffant^  Tom.  III. 
p.  367. 

t  Ibid.  Tom.  IV.  p.  35. 

X  Lacretelle,  ffistoirt  de  Frtmee,  Tom.  V. 
p.  90. 
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Condorcet,  who  was  a  part  of  that  intel- 
lectaal  society  which  welcomed  the  new 
Plenipotentiary,  has  left  a  record  of  his 
reception.  **  The  celebrity  of  Franklin 
in  the  sciences,"  he  says,  *'  gave  him  the 
friendship  of  all  who  love  or  cultivate 
ibem,  that  is,  of  all  who  exert  a  real  and 
durable  influlnce  upon  public  opinion. 
At  his  arrival  he  became  an  object  of  ven- 
eration to  all  enlightened  men,  and  of  cu- 
riosity to  others.  He  submitted  to  this 
curiosity  with  the  natural  facility  of  his 
character,  and  with  the  conviction  that 
in  this  way  he  served  the  cause  of  his 
country.  It  was  an  honor  to  have  seen 
him.  People  repeated  what  they  had 
beard  him  say.  Every  fete  which  he 
consented  to  receive,  every  house  where 
he  consented  to  go,  spread  in  society 
new  admirers,  loho  became  so  many  par- 

tisan$  of  the  American  Revolution 

Men  whom  the  works  of  philosophy  had 
disposed  secretly  to  the  love  of  liberty 
were  impassioned  for  that  of  a  strange 
people.  A  general  cry  was  soon  raised 
in  favor  of  the  American  War,  and  the 
friends  of  peace  dared  not  even  complun 
that  peace  was  sacrificed  to  the  cause  of 
liberty."  *  This  is  an  animated  picture 
by  an  eye-witness.  But  all  authorities 
concur  in  its  truthfulness.  Even  Cape- 
figue  —  whose  business  is  to  belittle  all 
that  is  truly  great,  and  especially  to  ef- 
face those  names  which  are  associated 
with  human  liberty,  while,  like  another 
Old  Mortality,  he  furbishes  the  tomb- 
stones of  royal  mistresses  —  is  yet  con- 
strained to  bear  witness  to  the  populari- 
ty and  influence  which  Ifiranklin  acliiev- 
ed.  The  critic  dwells  on  what  he  styles 
his  "  Quaker  garb,"  "  his  linen  so  white 
under  clothes  so  brown,"  and  also  the  elab- 
orate art  of  the  philosopher,  who  under- 
stood France  and  knew  well  "  that  a  pop- 
ular man  became  soon  more  powerful 
than  power  itself" ;  but  he  cannot  deny 
that  tiie  philosopher  '*  fulfilled  his  duties 
with  great  superiority,"  or  that  he  be- 
came at  once  famous.f 

•  (Ewsres  de  Condoreet,  par  O'Connor,  Tom. 
V.  pp.  406,  407. 
t  C«pefigu«,  Low  XVI.,  Tom.  II.  pp.  12, 


The  arrival  of  Franklin  was  followed 
very  soon  by  the  departure  of  the  youth- 
ful Lafayette,  who  crossed  the  sea  to  of- 
fer his  generous  sword  to  the  service  of 
American  liberty.  Our  cause  was  now 
widely  known.  In  the  thronged  caf^ 
and  the  places  of  public  resort  it  was  dis- 
cussed with  sympathy  and  admiration.* 
And  so  completely  was  Franklin  rec<^- 
nized  as  the  representative  of  new  ideas, 
that  the  Emperor  Joseph  EL  of  Austria, 

—  professed  reformer  as  he  was,  —  on 
one  of  his  visits  to  France  under  the 
travelling -name  of  Count  Falkenstein, 
is  reported  to  have  firmly  avoided  all 
temptation  to  see  him,  saying,  "  My  busi- 
ness is  to  be  a  Royalist,"  —  thus  doing 
homage  to  the  real  character  of  Frank- 
liii,  in  whom  the  Republic  was  personified. 

Franklin  was  at  once,  by  natural  at- 
traction, the  welcome  guest  of  that  bril- 
liant company  of  philosophers  who  exer- 
cised such  influence  over  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  ^^Eneyclop^die"  was  their 
work,  and  they  were  masters  at  the  Acad- 
emy. He  was  received  into  their  guild. 
At  the  famous  table  of  the  Baron  D'Hol- 
bach,  where  twice  a  week,  Sunday  and 
Thursday,  at  dinner,  lasting  from  two  till 
seven  o'clock,  the  wits  of  that  time  were 
gathered,  he  found  a  hospitable  chair. 
But  he  was  most  at  home  with  Madame 
Helv^tius,  the  widow  of  the  rich  and 
handsome  philosopher,  whose  name,  de- 
rived from  Holland,  is  now  aUnost  un- 
known. At  her  house  he  met  in  social 
familiarity  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  D'Hol- 
baeb,  Morellet,  Cabanis,  and  Condorcet, 
with  their  compeers.  There,  also,  was 
Turgot,  the  greatest  of  all.  There  was 
another  person  in  some  respects  as  fa- 
mous as  any  of  these,  but  leading  a  very 
different  life,  whom  Franklin  saw  often, 

—  I  refer  to  Caron  de  Beaumarchais,  the 
author  already  of  the  "  Barbier  de  Se- 
ville," as  he  was  afterwards  of  the  "  Ma- 
riage  de  Figaro,"  who,  turning  aside  from 

13,  42, 49,  60.    The  rose-water  biographer  of 
Diane  de  Poitiers,  Madame  de  Pompadonr,  and 
Madame  da  Bany  would  naturally  disparage 
Franklin. 
♦  Mignet,  Notieet  et  Portredti,  Tom.  II.  p.  427. 
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an  unsurpassed  success  at  the  theatre, 
exerted  his  peculiar  genius  to  enlist  the 
French  GoTemment  on  the  side  of  the 
struggling  Colonies,  predicted  their  tri- 
umph, and  at  last,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  a  mercantile  house,  became  the 
agent  of  the  Comte  de  Yergennes  in  fur- 
nishing clandestine  supplies  o^  arms  even 
before  the  recognition  of  Independence. 
It  is  supposed  that  through  this  popular 
dramatist  Franklin  maintained  commu- 
nications with  the  French  Grovemment 
until  the  mask  was  thrown  aside.* 

Beyond  all  doubt,  Turgot  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  intelligences  which 
France  has  produced.  He  was  by  na- 
ture a  philosopher  and  a  reformer,  but 
he  was  also  a  statesman,  who  for  a  time 
held  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  of  Louis  XVL, 
first  as  Minister  of  the  Marine,  and  then 
as  Comptroller  of  the  Finances.  Per- 
haps no  minister  ever  studied  more  com- 
pletely the  good  of  the  people.  His  ad- 
ministration was  one  constant  benefac- 
tion. But  he  was  too  good  for  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  —  or  rather,  the  age 
was  not  good  enough  for  him.  The  King 
was  induced  to  part  with  him,  sa}nng, 
when  he  yielded,  —  "  You  and  I  are  the 
only  two  persons  who  really  love  the 
people."  This  was  some  time  in  May, 
1776;  so  that  Franklin,  on  his  arrival, 
found  this  eminent  Frenchman  firee  fit>m 
all  the  constraints  of  a  ministerial  posi- 
tion. The  character  of  Turgot  shows 
how  naturally  he  sympathized  with  the 
Colonies  struggling  for  independence,  es- 
pecially when  represented  by  a  person 
like  Franklin.  In  a  prize  essay  of  his 
youth,  written  in  1 750,  when  he  was  on- 
ly twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  had  fore- 
told the  American  Revolution.  These  are 
his  remarkable  words  on  that  occasion :  — 

**  Colonies  are  like  fruits,  which  do  not 
hold  to  the  tree  after  their  maturity. 
Having  become  sufficient  in  themselves, 
they  do  that  which  Carthage  did,  that 
which  America  wiU  one  day  do" f 

One  of  his  last  acts  before  leaving  the 

•  La  Gaaette  SecrHey  15  Jin.  1777;  Cape- 
figue,  fxnds  XVI,  Tom.  11.  p.  16. 
t  (Eucres  de  Turgot,  Tom.  IT.  p.  66. 


Ministry  was  to  prepare  a  memoir  on  Uie 
American  War,  for  the  information  of  the 
Comte  de  Yergennes,  in  which  he  says 
"  that  the  idea  of  the  absolute  aeparalion 
of  the  Colonies  and  the  mother-ooantry 
seems  infinitely  probable ;  thait,  when  the 
independence  of  the  Colonies  shall  be 
entire  and  acknowledged  ^y  the  Eng- 
lish, there  will  be  a  total  revc^ntion  in 
the  political  and  commercial  relations  of 
Europe  and  America ;  and  that  all  the 
mother-countries  will  be  foix^ed  to  aban- 
don all  empire  over  their  colonies,  to 
leave  them  entire  liberty  of  commerce 
with  all  nations,  and  to  be  content  in 
sharing  with  others  this  liberty,  and  in 
preserving  with  their  colonies  Uie  bonds 
of  amity  and  firatemity."  *  This  memoir 
of  the  French  statesman  bears  date  the 
sixth  of  April,  1 776,  nearly  three  months 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

On  leaving  the  Ministry,  Turgot  de- 
voted himself  to  literature,  science,  and 
charity,  translating  Odes  of  Horace  and 
Eclogues  of  YirgU,  studying  geome^ 
with  Bossut,  chemistry  with  Lavoisier, 
and  astronomy  with  Rochon,  and  inter- 
esting himself  in  everything  by  which  ho- 
man  wel&re  could  be  advanced.  Soch 
a  character,  with  such  an  experience  of 
government,  and  the  prophet  of  Amer^ 
ican  independence,  was  naturally  pre- 
pared to  welcome  Franklin,  not  only  as 
philosopher,  but  as  statesman  also. 

But  the  classical  welcome  of  Turgot 
was  partially  anticipated,  —  at  least  in 
an  unsuccessful  attempt.  Baron  Grimm, 
in  that  interesting  and  instructive  ''*•  Cot- 
respondance,"  prepared  originally  fyr  the 
advantage  of  distant  courts,  but  now  con- 
stituting one  of  the  literary  and  social 
monuments  of  the  period,  mentions,  nn^ 
der  date  of  October,  1777,  that  the  fol- 
lowing French  verses  were  made  for  a 
portrait  of  Franklin  by  Cochin,  engrav- 
ed by  St  Aubin :  — 
'*  C*e8t  rhonneur  et  Tappiii  da  nonvel  h^mi- 
Bph^re; 

Les  flots  de  TOc^an  s'lbainent  k  8a  volx; 

11  r^prime  ou  dirlge  k  son  gr^  le  tonnerre; 

Qui  dterme  les  dieux,  pent-il  cnundre  les 
row?" 

'  (Euvre$  de  Turgot,  Tom.  VIII.  p.  496. 
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These  verses  seem  to  contiun  the  vexy 
idea  in  the  verse  of  Turgot.  But  they 
were  suppressed  at  the  time  hj  the  cen- 
sor on  the  ground  that  they  were  "  blas- 
phemous,"— although  it  is  added  in  a  note 
that  "  they  concerned  only  the  King  of 
England."  Was  it  that  the  negotiations 
with  Franklin  were  not  yet  sufficiently 
advanced  ?    And  here  mark  the  dates. 

It  was  only  after  the  communication  to 
Great  Britain  of  the  Treaty  of  Alliance 
and  the  reception  d*  Franklin  at  Ver- 
sailles, that  the  seal  seems  to  have  been 
broken.  Baron  Grrimm,  in  his  *<  Corre- 
spondance,"  *  under  date  of  April,  1 7  78, 
makes  the  fbllowing  entry :  — 

'*  A  very  beautiful  Latin  verse  has  been 
made  for  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Franklin,  — 

'  Eripuit  coelo  ftilmen,  Bceptmmqae  tyrannis.* 

It  is  a  happy  imitation  of  a  verse  of  the 
*  Anti-Lucretius,'  — 

'  Eripnitqae  Jovi  fulmen,  PhoBboqne  sagittas.* " 

Here  is  the  earliest  notice  of  this  verse, 
authenticating  its  origin.  Nothing  further 
is  said  of  the  "  Anti-Lucretius  " ;  for  in 
that  day  it  was  familiar  to  every  lettered 
person.  But  I  shall  speak  of  it  before  I 
close. 

Only  a  few  days  later  the  verse  ap- 
pears in  the  coxrespondence  of  Madame 
IVEpinay,  whose  intimate  relations  with 
Baron  Grimm — the  subject  of  curiosity 
and  scandal  —  will  explain  her  early 
knowledge  of  it.  She  records  it  in  a 
letter  to  the  very  remarkable  Italian 
Abb^  Galiani,  under  date  of  May  3d, 
1 7  78.  t  And  she  proceeds  to  give  a  trans- 
lation in  French  verse,  which  she  says 
"D^Alembert  made  the  other  day  be- 
tween sleeping  and  waking."  Galiani, 
who  was  himself  a  master  of  Latin  ver- 
sification, and  followed  closely  the  for- 
tunes of  America,  must  have  enjoyed  the 
tribute.  In  a  letter  written  shortly  after- 
wards, he  enters  into  all  the  grandeur  of 
the  occasion.  "  You  have,"  says  he,  "  at 
this  hour  decided  the  greatest  question 

•  Vol.  X.  p.  107. 

t  Memoires  de  Madame  IT^pinay,  Tom.  m. 
p.  481. 


of  the  globe,  —  that  is,  if  it  is  America 
which  shall  reign  over  Europe,  or  Europe 
which  shall  continue  to  reign  over  Amer- 
ica. I  would  wager  in  favor  of  Amer- 
ica."* In  these  words  the  Neapolitan 
said  as  much  as  Turgot. 

A  little  later  the  verse  appears  in  a 
different  scene.  It  had  reached  the  sa- 
lons of  Madame  Doublet,  whence  it  was 
transferred  to  the  "  Memoires  Secrets  de 
Bachaumont,"  under  date  of  June  8th, 
1778,  as  **a  very  beautiful  verse,  proper 
to  characterize  M.  Franklin  and  to  serve 
as  an  inscription  for  his  portrait."  These 
Memoirs,  as  is  well  known,  are  the  record 
of  conversations  and  news  gathered  in 
the  circle  of  that  venerable  Egeria  of 
gossip ;  t  and  here  is  evidence  of  the  pub- 
licity which  this  welcome  had  already  ob- 
tained. 

The  verse  was  now  fairly  launched. 
War  was  flagrant  between  France  and 
Great  Britain.  There  was  no  longer  any 
reason  why  the  new  alliance  between 
France  and  the  United  States  should 
not  be  placed  under  the  auspices  of  gen- 
ius, and  why  the  same  hand  which  had 
snatched  the  lightning  fi^m  the  skies 
should  not  have  the  fame  of  snatching 
the  sceptre  from  King  George  III.  The 
time  for  free  speech  had  come.  It  was 
no  longer  "  blasphemous." 

But  it  will  be  observed  that  these  rec- 
ords of  this  verse  fail  to  mention  the  im- 
mediate author.  Was  he  unknown  at 
the  time  ?  Or  did  the  fact  that  he  was 
recently  a  cabinet -minister  induce  him 
to  hide  behind  a  mask  ?    Turgot  was  a 

•  Galiani,  Correqxmdance^  Tom.  IT.  p.  275, 
LeUre  de  25  JtdUetj  1778.  Nobody  saw  Amer- 
ica with  a  more  prophetic  %ye  than  this  inspired 
Pulcinello  of  Naples.  As  far  back  as  the  eigh- 
teenth of  May,  1776,  several  weeks  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  he  wrote,—'*  The 
epoch  is  come  for  the  total  fall  of  Europe  and 
its  transmigration  to  America.  Do  not  buy 
your  house  m  the  Chaass^e  d*Antin,  but  at 
Philadelphia.  The  misfortone  for  me  is  that 
there  are  no  abbeys  in  America."  Tom.  II. 
p.  203.  See  also  Giimm,  Corregxmdancej  Tom. 
IX.  p.  286  (1776). 

t  The  dictionaries  of  Hichand  and  Didot 
concur  in  the  date  of  her  death;  bat  theiB  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  both  mistaken. 
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master  of  epigram,  —  as  witness  the  ter- 
rible lines  on  Frederick  of  Prussia ;  but 
he  was  very  prudent  in  conduct  "  No- 
body," said  Voltaire,  "  so  skilful  to  launch 
the  shafl  without  showing  the  hand." 
But  there  is  a  letter  from  no  less  a 
person  than  D'Alembert,  which  reveals 
something  of  the  "filing"  which  this 
verse  underwent,  and  something  of  the 
pei'sons  consulted.  Unhappily,  the  letter 
is  without  date;  nor  does  it  appear  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  except  that  the 
"  cher  confrhre  "  seems  to  imply  that  it  was 
to  a  brother  of  the  Academy.  This  let- 
ter will  be  found  in  a  work  which  is  now 
known  to  have  been  the  compilation  of 
the  Marquis  Gaetan  de  La  Rochefou- 
cauld,* entitled,  "  Mdmoires  de  Condor- 
cet  sur  la  Revolution  Fran^aise,  extraits 
de  sa  Correspondance  ct  de  celle  de  ses 
Amis."  t  It  is  introduced  by  the  follow- 
ing words  from  the  Marquis :  — 

"  It  is  known  how  Franklin  had  been 
f<^ted  when  he  came  to  Paris,  because 
he  was  the  representative  of  a  republic. 
The  philosophers,  especially,  received  him 
with  enthusiasm.  It  may  be  said,  among 
other  things,  that  D'Alembert  lost  his 
sleep;  and  we  are  going  to  prove  it  by 
a  letter  which  he  wrote,  where  he  put 
himself  to  the  torture  in  order  to  versify 
in  honor  of  Franklin." 

The  letter  is  then  given  as  follows :  — 

"  Friday  Morning, 
"My  deak  Colleague, — You  are 
acquainted  vrith  the  Franklin  verse,  — 

*  Eripoit  cobIo  fiilmen,  mox  icqOra  tyrannu.' 

You  should  surely  cause  it  to  be  put  in 
the  Paris  paper,  if  it  is  not  there  already. 

"  I  should  agree  with  La  Harpe  that 
sceptrumque  is  better :  first,  because  mox 
sceptra  is  a  little  hard,  and  then  because 
mox^  according  to  the  dictionary  of  Ges- 
ner,  who  collects  examples,  signifies  equal- 
ly statim  or  deinde^  which  causes  a  double 
meaning,  mox  eripuit  or  mox  eripiet 

"  However,  here  is  how  I  have  at- 

*  See  Qn^nurd,  La  France  LiUdrairej  article 
La  Roch^oucauUL 
t  Tom.  I.  p.  168. 


tempted  to  translate  this  verse  for  the 
portnut  of  Franklin :  — 

*  Tu  voiB  le  sage  courageox 

Dont  rheurenx  et  m&le  g^nie 
Arracha  le  tonneire  anx  dienx 
£t  le  sceptre  4  la  Qrraiiiue.* 

If  you  find  these  verses  sufficiently  sup- 
portable, so  that  people  will  not  laugh  at 
me,  you  can  put  them  into  the  Paris  pa- 
per, even  with  my  name.  I  shall  hon- 
or myself  in  rendering  this  homage  to 
Franklin,  but  on  condition  that  you  find 
the  verses  printable.  As  I  make  no  pre- 
tension on  account  of  them,  I  shall  be 
perfectly  content,  if  you  reject  them  as 
bad. 

"  The  third  verse  can  be  pttt,— -4  ravi 
le  tonnerre  aux  deux,  or  aux  dieux.* 

From  this  letter  it  appears  that  the 
critical  judgment  of  La  Uarpe,  confirmed 
by  D'Alembert,  sided  for  sceptrumque  as 
better  than  mox  sceptra. 

But  the  verse  of  Turgot  was  not  alone 
in  its  testimony.  There  was  an  incident 
precisely  contemporaneous,  which  shows 
how  completely  France  had  fallen  under 
the  fascination  <^  the  American  cause. 
Voltaire,  the  acknowledged  chief  of 
French  literature  in  the  brilliant  eigh- 
teenth century,  after  many  years  of  busy 
exile  at  Femey,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Geneva,  where  he  had  wielded  his  &r- 
reaching  sceptre,  was  induced,  in  his  old 
age,  to  viat  Paris  once  again  before  he 
died.  He  left  his  Swiss  retreat  on  the 
sixth  of  February,  1778,  the  very  day 
on  which  Franklin  signed  the  Alliance 
with  France,  and  after  a  journey  which 
resembled  the  progress  of  a  sovereign,  he 
reached  Paris  on  the  twelfth  of  February. 
He  was  at  once  surroimded  by  the  hom- 
age of  all  that  was  most  illustrious  in 
literature  and  science,  while  the  theatre, 
grateful  for  his  contributions  to  the  dra- 
ma, vied  with  the  Academy.  But  there 
were  two  characters  on  whom  the  patri- 
arch, as  he  was  fondly  called,  lavished  a 
homage  of  his  own.  He  had  already  ad- 
dressed to  Turgot  a  most  remarkable  epis- 
tle in  verse,  the  mood  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  its  title,  **  Epttre  k  un  Homme"; 
but  on  seeing  the  dbcarded  statesman, 
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yj^ho  had  been  so  true  to  benevoleiit  ide- 
usj  he  came  forward  to  meet  him,  say- 
ing, with  his  whole  soul,  *^Let  me  kiss 
the  hand  which  signed  the  salvation  of 
tlie  people."  The  scene  with  Franklin 
^was  more  touching  stilL  Voltaire  began 
in  English,  which  he  had  spoken  early 
in  life,  but,  having  lost  the  habit,  he  soon 
changed  to  French,  saying  that  he  **  could 
not  resist  the  desire  of  speaking  for  one 
moment  the  language  of  Franklin."  The 
latter  had  brought  with  him  his  grand- 
son, for  whom  he  asked  a  benediction. 
"  God  and  Liberty,"  said  Voltaire,  put- 
ting his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  child ; 
"  this  is  the  only  benediction  proper  for 
the  grandson  of  Franklin."  A  few  days 
afterward,  at  a  public  session  of  the 
Academy,  they  were  placed  side  by  side, 
when,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  enlight- 
ened company,  the  two  old  men  rose  and 
embraced.  The  political  triumphs  of 
Franklin  and  the  dramatic  triumphs  of 
Voltaire  caused  the  exclamation,  that 
^*  Solon  embraced  Sophocles."  But  it  was 
more  than  this.  It  was  France  embra- 
cing America,  beneath  the  benediction  of 
"  God  and  Liberty."  Only  a  few  days 
later,  Voltaire  died.  But  the  alliance 
with  France  had  received  a  new  assur- 
ance, and  the  cause  of  American  Inde- 
pendence an  unalterable  impulse. 

Turgot  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  final 
triumph  of  the  cause  to  which  he  had 
given  such  remarkable  expression.  He 
died  March  30th,  1781,  several  months 
before  that  "  crowning  mercy,"  the  cap- 
ture of  Comwallis,  and  nearly  two  years 
before  the  Provisional  Articles  of  Peace, 
by  which  the  Colonies  were  recognized 
as  free  and  independent  States.  But 
his  attachment  to  Franklin  was  one  of 
the  enjoyments  of  his  latter  years.*  Be- 
sides the  verse  to  which  so  much  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  there  is  an  inter- 
esting incident  which  attests  the  com- 
munion of  ideas  between  them,  if  not 
the  direct  influence  of  Turgot.  Captain 
Cook,  the  eminent  navigator,  who  "  steer- 
ed Britain's  oak  into  a  world  unknown," 
was  in  distant  seas  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
•  CStmru  de  Turgot,  Tbm.  I.  p.  416. 


covery.  Such  an  enterprise  naturally 
interested  Franklin,  and,  in  the  spirit  of 
a  refined  humanity,  he  sought  to  save  it 
fixnn  the  chances  of  war.  Accordingly, 
he  issued  a  passport,  addressed  "  To  all 
captains  and  commanders  of  armed  ships, 
acting  by  commission  fi*om  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  now  in  war 
with  Great  Britain,"  where,  after  setting 
forth  the  nature  of  the  voyage  of  the  Eng- 
lish navigator,  he  proceeded  to  say, — 
"  This  is  most  earnestly  to  recommend  to 
every  one  of  you,  that,  in  case  the  said 
ship,  which  is  now  expected  to  be  soon  in 
the  European  seas  on  her  return,  should 
happen  to  fall  into  your  hands,  you  would 
not  consider  her  as  an  enemy,  nor  suffer 
any  plunder  to  be  made  of  the  effects 
contained  in  her,  nor  obstruct  her  imme- 
diate return  to  England;  but  that  you 
would  treat  the  said  Captain  Cook  and 
his  people  with  all  civility  and  kindness, 
affording  them,  as  common  friends  to 
mankind,  all  the  assistance  in  your  power 
which  they  may  happen  to  stand  in  need 
of."  *  This  document  bears  date  March 
10th,  1779.  But  Turgot  had  antici- 
pated Franklin.  At  the  first  outbreak 
of  the  war,  he  had  submitted  a  memoir 
to  the  French  Government,  on  which  it 
was  ordered  that  Captain  Cook  should 
not  be  treated  as  an  enemy,  but  as  a 
benefactor  of  all  European  nations-f 
Here  was  a  triumph  of  civilization,  by 
which  we  have  all  been  gainers ;  for  such 
an  example  is  immortal  in  its  influence. 

There  is  yet  another  circumstance 
which  should  be  mentioned,  in  order  to 
exhibit  the  identity  of  sympathies  in  these 
two  eminent  persons.  Each  sought  to 
marry  Madame  Helv^tius :  Turgot  early 
in  life,  while  she  was  still  Mademoiselle 
Ligniville,  belonging  to  a  family  of 
twenty-one  children,  firom  a  chateau  in 
Lorrune,  and  the  luece  of  Madame  de 
Graffigny,  the  author  of  the  "  Peruvian 
Letters  " ;  Franklin  in  his  old  age,  while 
a  welcome  guest  in  the  intellectual  circle 

•  Franklin,  Wbrk$j  by  Sparks,  Vol.  V.  p.  124. 

t  (Euvrei  de  T\irgoi^  Tom.  I.  p.  414;  Tom. 
IX.  p.  416;  (Euvra  de  Condorcet,  Tom.  V. 
p.  162. 
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which  this  widowed  lady  continued  to 
gather  about  her.  Throughout  his  stay 
in  France  he  was  in  unbroken  rela- 
tions with  this  circle,  dining  with  it 
very  often,  and  adding  much  to  its  gay- 
ety,  while  Madame  Helv^tius,  with  her 
friends,  dined  with  him  once  a  week.  It 
wafi  with  tears  in  his  eyes  that  he  parted 
from  her,  whom  he  never  expected  to  see 
ageun  in  this  life;  and  on  reaching  his 
American  home,  he  addressed  her  in 
words  of  touching  tenderness ;— "  I  stretch 
out  my  arms  towards  you,  notwithstanding 
the  inmiensity  of  the  seas  which  separate 
OS,  while  I  wait  the  heavenly  kiss  which 
I  firmly  trust  one  day  to  give  you."  * 

But  the  story  of  the  verse  is  not  yet 
finished.  And  here  it  mingles  with  the 
history  of  Franklin  in  Paris,  constituting 
in  itself  an  episode  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution. The  verse  was  written  for  a  por- 
trait And  now  that  the  ice  was  broken, 
the  portrait  of  Franklin  was  to  be  seen 
everywhere,  —  in  painting,  in  sculpture, 
and  in  engraving.  I  have  counted,  in 
the  superb  collection  of  the  Bibliothbque 
Imp^riale  at  iParis,  nearly  a  hundred  en- 
graved heads  of  him.  At  the  royal  ex- 
position of  pictures  the  republican  por- 
irsut  found  a  place,  and  the  name  of 
Flranklin  was  printed  at  length  in  the 
catalogue,  —  a  circumstance  which  did 
not  pass  unobserved  at  the  time ;  for  the 
*'  Espion  Anglais,''  in  recording  it,  treats 
it  as  **  announcing  that  he  began  to  come 
out  from,  his  obscurity."  f  The  same  cu- 
rious authority,  describing  a  festival  at 
Marseilles,  says,  under  date  of  March  20th, 
1779,  —  "I  was  struck,  on  entering  the 

•  Gahanis,  (Euoret,  Tom.  Y.  p.  261;  Mignet, 
JfoUcea  et  PortraiU,  Tom.  II.  p.  475.  See,  Abo, 
Morellet,  Memoiret,  Tom.  I.  p.  290.  Cabanis 
and  Morellet  both  lived  for  many  years  nnder 
the  hospitable  roof  of  ^adame  Helv^tins.  It 
is  the  former  who  has  preserved  the  interesting 
extract  firom  the  letter  of  Franklin.  Nobody 
who  has  visited  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris 
can  forget  the  very  pleasant  autograph  note 
of  Franklm  in  French  to  Madame  Helv^tius, 
which  is  exhibited  in  the  same  case  with  an 
aatograph  note  of  Heniy  lY.  to  Gabrielle 
d'Estr^s. 

t  Tom.  IL  p.  83.    See,  also,  p.  387. 


hall,  to  observe  a  crowd  of  portraits  rep* 
resenting  the  insurgents ;  but  that  of  M. 
Franklin  especially  drew  my  attention, 
on  account  of  the  device,  *EripuU  calo,* 
etc.  This  was  inscribed  recently,  and 
every  one  admired  the  snbUme  truth,"  * 
Thus  completely  was  France,  not  mere- 
ly in  its  social  centre,  where  fashion  gives 
the  law,  but  in  its  distant  borders,  pledg- 
ed to  the  cause  of  which  Franklin  was 
the  representative. 

As  in  the  halls  of  science  and  in  pop- 
ular resorts,  so  was  our  Plenipotentiary 
even  in  the  palace  of  princes.  The  bi- 
ographer of  the  Prince  de  Cond^  dwells 
with  admiration  upon  the  illustrious  char- 
acter who,  during  the  gre^t  debate  and 
the  negotiations  which  ensued,  had  fixed 
the  regards  of  Paris,  of  Versailles,  of  the 
whole  kingdom  indeed,  —  although  in  his 
simple  and  farmer-like  exterior  so  unlike 
those  gilded  plenipotentiaries  to  whom 
France  was  accustomed,  —  and  he  re- 
counts, most  sympathetically,  that  the 
Prince,  ailer  an  interview  of  (wo  hours, 
declared  that  *^  Franklin  appeared  to 
him  above  even  his  reputation."  f  -^^ 
here  again  we  encounter  the  unwilling 
testimony  of  Capefigue,  who  says  that 
he  was  followed  everjrwhere,  takmg  pos- 
session of  **  hearts  and  minds,"  and  that 
*'  his  image,  under  the  simple  garb  of  a 
Quaker,  was  to  be  found  at  the  hearth  of 
the  poor  and  in  the  boudoir  of  the  beauti* 
fill " ;  t  —  all  of  which  is  in  harmony  with 
the  more  sympathetic  record  of  Lacre- 
telle,  who  says  that  <*  portraits  of  Frank- 
lin were  everywhere,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion, EripuU  cosloy  etc.,  which  the  Court 
kself  found  ju8t  and  8vbUfnA.**% 

«  Tom.  n.  p.  466.  See,  also,  the  letter  of 
the  Marquis  de  Ghastellox  to  Professor  Madi- 
son on  the  Fine  Arts  in  America,  where  the 
generous  Frenchman  recommends  for  all  our 
great  towns  a  portrait  of  Franklin,  "  with  the- 
Latin  verse  inscribed  in  France  below  his  por- 
trait.'* Ghastellox,  Travels  in  North  America, 
Yol.  11.  p.  372. 

t  Chambelland,  Vie  du  Prince  de  B<mrbonr 
Condi,  Tom.  I.  p.  874. 

I  Capefigue,  Louis  X  VI.,  Tom.  U.  pp.  49, 60. 

S  Lacretelle,  Hietoire  4s  Frtmee  pendrnt  le 
18me  Siide,  Tom.  Y.  p.  91.    The  historian 
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But  it  was  at  court,  even  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  Versailles,  that  the  portrait  and 
the  inscription  had  their  most  remarkable 
experience.  Of  this  there  is  an  authen- 
tic account  in  the  Memoirs  of  Marie  An- 
toinette by  her  attendant,  Madame  Cam- 
pan.  This  feminine  chronicler  relates 
that  Franklin  appeared  at  court  in  the 
dress  of  an  American  fanner.  His  flat 
hair  without  powder,  his  round  hat,  his 
coat  of  brown  cloth  contrasted  with  the 
bespangled  and  embroidered  dresses,  the 
powdered  and  perfumed  hair  of  the  cour- 
tiers of  Versidlles.  The  novelty  charm- 
ed the  lively  imagination  of  French  la- 
dies. Elegant  fetes  were  given  to  the 
man  who  was  srJd  to  unite  in  himself  the 
renown  of  a  great  natural  philosopher 
with  '*  those  patriotic  virtues  which  had 
made  him  embrace  the  noble  part  of 
Apostle  of  Liberty."  Madame  Campan 
records  that  she  assisted  at  one  of  these 
fslesy  where  the  most  beautiAil  among 
three  hundred  ladies  was  des^nated  to 
place  a  crown  of  laurel  upon  the  white 
head  of  the  American  philosopher,  and 
two  kisses  upon  the  cheeks  of  the  old 
man.  Even  in  the  palace,  at  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  Sevres  porcelain,  the  medal- 
lion of  Franklin,  with  the  legend,  ^EripiUt 
azlo"  etc.,  was  sold  directly  under  the 
eyes  of  the  King.  Madame  Campan  adds, 
however,  that  the  King  avoided  express^ 
ing  himself  on  this  enthusiasm,  which,  she 
says,  '*  without  doubt,  his  sound  sense 
made  him  blame."  But  an  incident, 
called  "  a  pleasantry,"  which  has  remain- 
ed quite  unknown,  goes  beyond  speech 
in  the  way  of  explaining  the  secret  sen- 
timents of  Louis  XVI.  The  Comtesse 
Diane  de  Poh'gnac,  devoted  to  Marie 
Antoinette,  shared  warmly  the  *'  infatu- 
ation" with  regard  to  Franklin.  The 
King  observed  it  But  here  the  story 
shall  be  told  in  the  language  of  the  emi- 
nent lady  who  records  it :  —  *^  II  fit  faire 
k  la  manufacture  de  Sevres  un  vase  de 
nuit,  au  fond  duquel  ^tait  plac^  le  m^dail- 

em  in  putting  this  success  in  1777,  before  the 
date  of  the  Treity;  and  he  em  also  with  re- 
gard to  the  Court,  if  he  meant  to  embrace  the 
Kiog  and  Queen. 


Ion  avec  la  Mgende  «» fmi  en  vogue,  et 
Tenvoya  en  present  d'^trennes  k  la  Com- 
tesse Diane."  *  Such  was  the  exception- 
al treatment  of  Franklin,  and  of  the  in- 
scription in  his  honor  which  was  so  much 
in  vogue.  Giving  to  this  incident  its  nat^ 
ural  interpretation,  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
sist the  conclusion,  that  the  French  peo- 
ple, and  not  the  King,  sanctioned  Amer- 
ican Independence. 

The  conduct  of  the  Queen  on  this  spe- 
cial occasion  is  not  recorded;  although 
we  are  told  by  the  same  cc^nmunicative 
chronicler  who  had  been  Her  Majesty's 
companion,  that  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  herself  more  openly  than  the 
King  on  the  part  which  France  took  in 
favor  of  the  independence  of  the  Amer- 
ican Colonies,  to  which  she  was  constant^ 
ly  opposed.  A  letter  from  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, addressed  to  Madame  de  Folignac, 
under  the  date  of  April  9th,  1787,  de- 
clares unavailing  regret,  saying,  —  "  The 
time  of  illusions  is  past,  and  to-<&y  we 
pay  dear  on  account  of  our  infatuation 
and  enthusiasm  for  the  American  War."  f 
It  is  evident  that  Marie  Antoinette,  like 
her  brother  Joseph,  thought  that  her 
"  business  was  to  be  a  'Royalist" 

But  the  name  of  Franklin  triumphed 
in  France.  So  long  as  he  continued  to 
reside  there  he  was  received  with  honor, 
and  when,  after  the  achievement  of  In- 
dependence, and  the  final  fulfilment  of 
all  that  was  declared  in  the  verse  of 
Turgot,  he  undertook  to  return  home, 
the  Queen  —  who  had  looked  with  so 
little  favor  upon  the  cause  which  he  so 
grandly  represented  —  sent  a  litter  to 
receive  his  sick  body  and  carry  him  gen- 
tly to  the  sea.  As  the  great  Revolution 
began  to  show  itself,  his  name  was  hailed 
with  new  honor ;  and  this  was  natural,  for 
the  great  Revolution  was  the  outbreak 
of  that  spirit  which  had  risen  to  welcome 
hinL  In  snatching  the  sceptre  from  a 
tyrant  he  had  given  a  lesson  to  France. 

*  Mimoirti  swr  Marie  AnioinetUj  par  Ma- 
dame Campan,  Tom.  I.  p.  251. 

t  BtiUetm  de  P Alliance  dee  ArU,  10  Octo- 
bre,  1843.  See  also  Gonconrt,  Bietaire  de  JTo- 
rie  Antoinette^  p.  281. 
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His  death,  -when  at  last  it  occurred,  was 
the  occasion  of  a  magnificent  eulogy  fixnn 
Mirabeau,  who,  borrowing  the  idea  of 
Turgot,  exclaimed  from  the  tribune  of 
the  National  Assembly,  —  "  Antiquity 
would  have  raised  altars  to  the  powerful 
genius,  who,  for  the  good  of  man,  emr 
bracing  in  his  thought  heaven  and  earth, 
could  subdue  lightning  and  tyrants,**  • 
On  his  motion,  France  went  into  mourn- 
ing for  Franklin.  His  bust  was  a  favor- 
ite ornament,  and,  during  the  festival  of 
Liberty,  it  was  carried,  with  those  of  Sid- 
ney, Rousseau,  and  Voltaire,  before  the 
people  to  receive  their  veneration.l  A 
little  later,  the  eminent  medical  charac- 
ter, Cabanis,  who  had  lived  in  intimate 
association  with  Franklin,  added  his  testi- 
mony, saying  that  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  United  States  was  in  many  respects  his 
work,  and  that  the  Revolution,  the  most 
important  to  the  happiness  of  men  which 
had  t{ien  been  accomplished  on  earth, 
united  with  one  of  the  most  brilliant  dis- 
coveries of  physical  science  to  consecrate 
his  memoxy ;  and  he  concludes  by  quot- 
ing the  verse  of  TurgotJ  Long  after- 
wards, his  last  surviving  companion  in 
the  cheerful  circle  of  Madame  Helvdtius, 
still  loyal  to  the  idea  of  Turgot,  hailed 
him  as  *'that  great  man  who  had  pla- 
ced his  country  in  the  number  of  inde- 
pendent states,  and  made  one  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  of  the  age."  § 

But  it  is  time  to  look  at  this  verse  in 
its  literary  relations,  from  which  I  have 
been  diverted  by  its  commanding  inter- 
est as  a  political  event  Its  importance 
on  this  account  must  naturally  enhance 
the  interest  in  its  origin. 

The  poem  which  furnished  the  proto- 
type of  the  famous  verse  was  "  Anti-Lu- 
cretius, sive  de  Deo  et  Natura,"  by  the 
Cardinal  Melchior  de  Polignac.  Its  au- 
thor was  of  that  patrician  house  which  is 
associated  so  closely  with  Marie  Antoi- 
nette in  the  earlier  Revolution,  and  with 

•  Grimm,  Corrc^ponrfance,  Tom.  XVI.  p.  407. 
f  Louis  Blanc,  Bistoire  de  la  i2^iwju(tbfi, 
Tom.  VI.  pp.  234,  816. 
X  Cabanis,  (Evwes,  Tom.  V.  p.  251. 
^  Morellet,  'Memoirea^  Tom.  I.  p.  290. 


Charles  X.  in  the  later  Revolution,  hav- 
ing its  cradle  in  the  mountains  of  An- 
vergne,  near  the  cradle  of  Lafayette,  and 
its  present  tomb  in  the  historic  cemetery 
of  Picpus,  near  the  tomb  of  Lafayette,  so 
that  these  two  great  names,  representing 
opposite  ideas,  begin  and  end  side  by 
side.  He  was  not  merely  an  author,  but 
statesman  and  diplomatist  also,  under 
Louis  XIV.  and  tiie  Regent  Through 
his  diplomacy  a  French  prince  was  elect- 
ed King  of  Poland.  He  represented 
France  at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  where 
he  bore  himself  very  proudly  towards  the 
Dutch.  By  the  nomination  of  the  Pre- 
tender, at  that  time  in  France,  he  ob- 
tained the  hat  of  a  cardiiial.  At  Rome 
he  was  a  favorite,  and  he  was  also,  with 
some  interruptions,  a  fiivorite  at  Ver^ 
sailles.  His  personal  appearance,  his 
distinguished  manners,  his  genius,  and 
his  -accomplishments,  all  commended  him. 
Literary  honors  were  superadded  to  po- 
litical and  ecclesiastical.  He  succeeded 
to  the  chiur  of  Bossuet  at  the  Academy. 
But  he  was  not  without  the  viciasitndes 
of  political  life.  Falling  into  disgrace  at 
court,  he  was  banished  to  the  abbacy  of 
Bonport  There  the  scholarly  ecclesiastic 
occupied  himself  with  a  refutation  of  Lu- 
cretius, in  Latin  verse. 

The  origin  of  the  poem  is  not  without 
interest  Meeting  Bayle  in  Holland,  the 
ecclesiastic  found  the  indefatigable  skep- 
tic most  persistentiy  citing  Lucretius,  in 
whose  elaborate  verse  the  atheistic  mate- 
rialism of  Epicurus  is  developed  and  ex- 
alted. Others  had  already  answered  the 
plulosopher  directly ;  but  the  indignant 
Christian  was  moved  to  answer  the  poet 
through  whom  the  dangerous  system  was 
proclaimed.  His  poem  was,  therefore,  a 
vindication  of  God  and  religion,  in  direct 
response  to  a  master-poem  of  antiquity, 
in  which  these  are  assailed.  The  attempt 
was  lofly,  especially  when  the  champion 
adopted  the  language  of  Lucretius.  Per- 
haps, since  Sannazaro,  no  modem  pro- 
duction in  Latin  verse  has  found  equal 
success.  Even  before  its  publication,  in 
1747,  it  was  read  at  court,  and  was  ad- 
mired in  the  princely  circle  of  Sceanx.  It 
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appeared  in  elegant  editions,  was  trans- 
lated into  French  prose  by  Boagainville, 
and  into  French  verse  by  Jeanty-Lau- 
rans,  also  most  successfully  into  Italian 
▼erse  by  Ricci.  At  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century,  when  Franklin  reached 
Paris,  it  was  hardly  less  known  in  liter- 
ary circles  than  a  volume  of  Grote's  His- 
tory in  our  own  day.  YolUure,  the  ar- 
biter of  literary  fame  at  that  time,  re- 
garding the  author  only  on  the  side  of 
literature,  said  of  him,  in  his  "  Temple 
du  Gom,"— 

"  Le  Cardinal,  oracle  de  la  France, 
R^nnissant  Yirgile  avec  Platon, 
Vengeur  du  del  et  vainqueur  de  Lucrkct,** 

The  last  line  of  this  remarkable  eulogy 
has  a  movement  and  balance  not  unlike 
the  Latin  verse  of  Turgot,  or  that  which 
suggested  it  in  the  poem  of  Polignac ; 
but  the  praise  which  it  so  pointedly  offers 
attests  the  fame  of  the  author ;  nor  was 
this  praise  confined  to  the  **  fine  fi'enzy '* 
of  verse.  The  **  Anti  -  Lucretius  "  was 
gravely  pjcncurccd  the  "  rival  of  the 
poem  which  it  answered,"—"  with  verses 
as  flowing  as  Ovid,  sometimes  approach- 
ing the  elegant  simplicity  of  Horace  and 
sometimes  the  nobleness  of  Virgil,"— and 
then  again,  with  a  philosophy  and  a  poe- 
try combined  *'  which  would  not  be  dis- 
avowed either  by  Descartes  or  by  Yir- 
giL"» 

Turning  now  to  the  poem  itself,  we 
shall  see  how  completely  the  verse  of  Tur- 
got finds  its  prototype  there.  Epicurus  is 
indignantly  described  as  denying  to  the 
gods  all  power,  and  declaring  man  in- 
dependent, so  as  to  act  for  himself;  and 
here  the  poet  says,  **  Braving  the  thun- 
derous recesses  of  heaven,  he  snatched  the 
lightning  from  Jove  and  the  arrows  from 
ApoUoj  and,  liberating  the  mortal  race, 
ordered  it  to  dare  all  things,"— 

''  C<Bli  et  tonitralia  templa  lacessens, 
I^r^mit  fulmenque  Jovi^  Plusboque  tagitlat ; 
Et  mortale  manumittens  genus,  omnia  juBsit 
Audere."  f 

•  V Anti-Lucrkce^  tradnit  de  Bongainville, 
ijAtre  DedicaUnre^  Pitoourt  Preliminaire, 
p.  60. 

t  Lib.  I.  V.  96. 


To  deny  the  power  of  God  and  to  de- 
clare independence  of  His  commands, 
which  the  poet  here  holds  up  to  judg- 
ment, is  very  unlike  the  life  of  Franklin, 
all  whose  service  was  in  obedience  to 
God's  laws,  whether  in  snatching  the 
lightning  from  the  skies  or  the  sceptre 
from  tyrants ;  and  yet  it  is  evident  that 
the  verse  which  pictured  Epicurus  in 
his  impiety  suggested  the  picture  of  the 
American  plenipotentiary  in  his  double 
labors  of  science  and  statesmanship. 

But  the  present  story  will  not  be  com- 
plete without  an  allusion  to  that  poem 
of  antiquity  which  was  supposed  to  have 
suggested  the  verse  of  Turgot,  and  which 
doubtiess  did  suggest  the  verse  of  the 
"Anti-Lucretius.**  Manilius  is  a  poet  lit- 
tle known.  It  is  difficult  to  say  when  he 
lived  or  what  he  was.  He  is  sometimes 
supposed  to  have  lived  under  Augustus, 
and  sometimes  under  Theodosius.  He 
is  sometimes  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Roman  slave,  and  sometimes  a  Roman 
senator.  His  poem,  under  the  name  of 
"  Astronomicon,"  is  a  treatise  on  astron- 
omy in  verse,  which  recounts  the  origin 
of  the  material  universe,  exhibits^the  re- 
lations of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  vindi- 
cates this  ancient  science.  It  is  while  de- 
scribing the  growth  of  knowledge,  which 
graduidly  mastered  Nature,  that  the  po- 
et says,  — 

"  Eripuitque  Jovi  fiilmen,  viresqne  tonandi."  • 

The  meaning  of  this  line  will  be  seen 
in  the  context,  which,  for  plainness  as 
well  as  curiosity,  I  quote  fh>m  a  metri- 
cal version  of  the  first  book  of  the  poem,t 
entitied,  "  The  Sphere  of  Marcus  Ma- 
nilius made  an  English  Poem,  by  Ed- 
ward Sherburne,"  which  was  dedicated 
to  Charles  II. :  — 


*  Lib.  I.  V.  104.  TonancH  is  sometimes 
changed  to  tonanft«,  and  also  Umand.  (See 
Notes  and  Queriet,  Vol.  V.  p.  140.) 

t  It  18  understood  that  there  is  a  metrical 
version  of  this  poem  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frothing- 
ham  of  Boston,  which  he  does  not  choose  to 
publish,  although,  like  everything  from  this 
refined  scholar,  it  most  be  marked  by  taste 
and  aocaracy. 
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"  Nor  put  they  to  their  curious  search  an  end 

Till  reason  bad  scaled  heaven,  thence  viewed 
this  round 

And  Nature  latent  in  its  causes  fonnd : 

Why  thunder  does  the  suffering  clouds  as- 
sail; 

Why  winter's  snow  more  soft  than  summer's 
hail; 

Whence  earthquakes  come  and  subterranean 
fires; 

Why  showers  descend,  what  force  the  wind 
inspires : 

From  error  thus  the  wondering  minds  un- 
charmed, 

Unacepirtd  Jove^  the  Thunderer  diaarmed,** 

Enough  has  been  said  on  the  question 
of  origin  ;  but  there  is  yet  one  other  as- 
pect of  the  story. 

The  verse  was  hardly  divulged  when 
it  became  the  occasion  of  various  ef- 
forts in  the  way  of  translation.  Tur- 
got  had  already  done  it  into  French ;  so 
had  D'Alembert  M.  Nogaret  wrote  to 
Franklin,  inclosing  an  attempted  trans- 
lation, and  says  in  his  letter,  — "  The 
French  have  done  their  best  to  translate 
the  Latin  verse,  where  justice  is  done 
you  in  so  few  words.  They  have  appear- 
ed as  jealous  of  transporting  this  eulogy 
into  their  language  as  they  are  of  pos- 
sessing you.  But  nobody  has  succeeded, 
and  I  think  nobody  will  succeed."  *  He 
then  quotes  a  translation  which  he  thinks 
defective,  although  it  appeared  in  the 
'*  Almanach  des  Muses ''  as'  the  best :  — 

"  Get  homme  que  tu  vols,  sublime  en  tons  les 
tems, 
D^robe  aux  dieux  la  fondre  et  le  sceptre  aox 
tyrans." 

To  this  letter  Dr.  Franklin  made  the 
following  reply :  f  — 

"Pos^,  8  March,  178L 
"  SiK,  —  I  received  the  letter  you 
have  done  me  the  honor  of  writing  to 
me  the  2d  instant,  wherein,  after  over- 
whelming me  with  a  flood  of  compliments, 
-which  I  can  never  hope  to  merit,  you  re- 
quest my  opinion  of  your  translation  of  a 
Latin  verse  that  has  been  applied  to  me. 
If  I  were,  which  I  really  am  not,  snffi- 

•  Sparks's  Works  of  Franklin^  Vol.  VHI. 
p.  538,  note, 
t  Jlnd,  p.  687. 


ciently  skilled  in  your  excellent  language 
to  be  a  proper  judge  of  its  poesy,  the 
supposition  of  my  being  the  subject  must 
restrain  me  from  giving  any  opinion  on 
that  line,  except  that  it  ascribes  too  much 
to  me,  especially  in  what  relates  to  the 
tyrant,  the  Revolution  having  been  the 
work  of  many  able  and  brave  men,  where- 
in it  is  sufficient  honor  for  me,  if  I  am  al- 
lowed a  small  share.  I  am  much  obliged 
by  the  favorable  sentiments  you  are  pleas- 
ed to  entertain  of  me. 

"  With  regard,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
♦*  Sir,  etc, 

"B.  FkajrkIsW." 

In  his  acknowledgment  of  this  letter 
M.  Nogaret  says,  —  "Paris  is  pleased 
with  the  translation  of  your  ^EripuUf'  and 
your  portrait,  as  I  had  fSn-eseen,  makes 
the  fortune  of  the  engraver."  *  But  h 
does  not  appear  to  which  translation  he 
refers. 

Here  is  another  attempt :  ^- 

"  II  a  par  sea  travaux,  toujoura  plus  ^tonnans, 
Ravi  la  foudre  aux  Dienz  et  le  sceptre  anx 
tyrans." 

There  are  other  verses  which  adopt 
the  idea  of  Turgot  Here,  for  instance, 
is  a  part  of  a  song  by  the  Abb^  Mor^ 
let,  written  for  one  of  the  dinners  of 
Madame  Helvdtins  if—  * 

"  Comme  un  aigle  audacieux, 
II  a  vol^  jusqu'aux  cieux, 
£t  ddrobe  le  icnntrre 
Dont  lis  effirayaient  la  terre, 

Heureux  larein 
De  Thabile  Benjamin. 

^  L*Am4ricain  indompt^ 
Rtcouvre  aa  UbertS  ; 

•  Sparks's  Work*  of  FrankJdn,  Vol.  VHI. 
p.  539,  note. 

t  Morellet,  if(rfmoires,  Tom.  I.  p.  288.  Noth- 
ing is  more  curious  with  regard  to  Franklin 
than  these  Memairu,  including  especially  the 
engraving  from  an  original  design  by  him.  In 
some  copies  this  engraving  is  wanting.  It  is, 
probably,  the  gayeties  here  recorded,  and,  per- 
haps, the  **  infatuation "  of  the  court^Iadies, 
that  suggested  the  scandalous  charges  which 
Dr.  Julius  has  strangely  preserved  in  his  Nord- 
amerikat  Stil&che  ZuttSnde,  Vol.  L  p.  98. 
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£t  oe  gto^oz  onyimge, 
^         Autre  exploit  de  notre  sage, 
Est  mis  k  fin 
Par  Louis  et  Benjamin.** 

Mr.  Sparks  found  among  Franklin's 
papers  the  following  paraplirastic  ver- 
sion :  ♦  — 

**  Franklin  sot  arrfiter  la  fondre  dans  les  airs, 
Et  c*est  le  moindre  bien  qa*il  fit  k  sa  patrie; 
An  milieu  de  climats  divers, 
Oil  dominait  la  tjrannie, 
II  fit  r^gner  les  arts,  les  moeurs,  et  le  g^nie; 
Et  voila  le  h^ros  que  j'ofiVe  &  ranivers." 

Nor  should  I  omit  a  translation  into 
English  hj  Mr.  Elphinstone :  — 

"  He  snatched  the  bolt  from  Heaven's  avenge 
lug  hand, 
Disarmed  and  drove  the  tyrant  from  the 
land." 

In  concluding  this  sketch,  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  literary  associations  of  the 
subject  did  not  tempt  me;  but  I  could 
not  resist  the  inducement  to  present  in 
its  proper  character  an  interesting  inci- 
dent which  can  be  truly  comprehended 
only  when  it  is  recognized  in  its  political 
relations.  To  this  end  it  was  important 
to  exhibit  its  history,  even  in  details,  so 
that  the  verse  which  has  occupied  so 
much  attention  should  be  seen  not  only 
in  its  scholarly  fascination,  but  in  its 
widt-«pread  influence  in  the  circles  of  the 
learned  and  the  circles  even  of  the  fash- 
ionable in  Paris  and  throughout  France, 
binding  this  great  nation  by  an  unchange- 
able vow  to  the  support  of  American  lib- 
erty. Words  are  sometimes  things ;  but 
never  were  words  so  completely  things 
as  those  with  which  Turgot  welcomed 
Franklin.  The  memory  of  that  welcome 
cannot  be  forgotten  in  America.  Can  it 
ever  be  forgotten  in  France  ? 


P0BT8CRIPT. 

And  now  the  country  is  amazed  by 
the  report  that  the  original  welcome  of 
France  to  America  and  the  inspired 
welcome  of  Turgot  to  Franklin  are  for- 
gotten by  the  France  of  this  day,  or, 

•  Sparks's  WorH  of  FrmkUn,  Vol.  VIU. 
p.  639,  note. 


rather  let  me  say,  forgotten  by  the  Em- 
peror, whose  memory  for  the  time  is  the 
memory  of  France.  It  is  said  th^t  Louis 
Napoleon  is  concerting  an  alliance  with 
the  Rebel  slavemongers  of  our  country, 
founded  on  the  recognition  of  their  in- 
dependence, so  that  they  may  take  their 
place  as  a  new  power  in  the  family  of 
nations.  Indeed,  we  have  been  told, 
through  the  columns  of  the  official  or- 
gan, the  **  Moniteur,"  that  he  wishes  to 
do  this  thing.  Perhaps  he  imagines  that 
he  follows  the  great  example  of  the  last 
century. 

What  madness ! 

The  two  cases  are  in  perfect  contrast, 
—  as  opposite  as  the  poles,  as  unlike  as 
Liberty  and  Slavery. 

The  struggle  for  American  Indepen- 
dence was  a  struggle  for  Liberty,  and  was 
elevated  throughout  by  this  holy  cause. 
But  the  struggle  for  Slavemonger  In- 
dependence is  necessarily  and  plainly  a 
struggle  for  Slavery,  and  is  degraded 
throughout  by  the  unutterable  vileness 
of  all  its  barefaced  pretensions. 

The  earlier  struggle,  adopted  by  the 
enlightened  genius  of  France,  was  sol- 
emnly placed  under  the  benediction  of 
"  God  and  Liberty."  The  present  strug- 
gle, happily  thus  far  discarded  by  that 
same  enlightened  genius,  can  have  no 
other  benediction  than  "  Satan  and  Sla- 
ver}'." 

The  earlier  struggle  was  to  snatch  the 
sceptre  firom  a  kingly  tyrant  The  pres- 
ent struggle  is  to  put  whips  into  the  hands 
of  Rebel  slavemongers  with  which  to 
compel  work  roiikout  wages,  and  thus  give 
wicked  power  to  vulgar  tyrants  without 
number. 

The  earlier  struggle  was  fitly  pictured 
by  the  welcome  of  Turgot  to  Franklin. 
But  another  spirit  must  be  found,  and  oth- 
er words  must  be  invented,  to  picture  the 
struggle  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  place 
under  the  protection  of  France. 

The  earlier  struggle  was  grandly  rep- 
resented by  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was 
already  known  by  a  sublime  discovery  in 
science.  The  present  struggle  is  charao- 
teristically  represented  by  John  Slidell, 
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-whose  great  fame  is  from  the  electioneer- 
ing frauds  by  which  he  sought  to  control 
a  Presidential  election ;  so  that  his  whole 
life  is  fitly  pictured,  when  it  is  said,  that 
he  thrust  fraudulent  votes  into  the  ballot- 
box,  and  whips  into  the  hands  of  task- 
masters. 

The  earlier  struggle  was  predicted  by 
Turgot,  who  said,  that,  in  the  course  of 
Nature,  colonies  must  drop  from  the  par- 
ent stem,  like  ripe  fruit.  But  where  is 
the  Turgot  who  has  predicted,  that,  in 
the  course  of  Nature,  the  great  Republic 
must  be  broken,  in  order  to  found  a  new 
power  on  the  comer-stone  of  Slavery  ? 

The  earlier  struggle  gathered  about  it 
'the  sympathy  of  the  learned,  the  good, 


and  the  wise,  while  the  people  of  France 
rose  up  to  call  it  blessed.  The  present 
struggle  can  expect  nothing  but  detesta- 
tion from  all  who  are  not  lost  to  duty  and 
honor,  while  the  people  of  France  must 
cover  it  with  curses. 

The  earlier  struggle  enjoyed  the  favor 
of  France,  whether  in  assemblies  of  learn- 
ing or  of  fashion,  in  spite  of  its  King.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  if  the  present  strug- 
gle must  not  Ignobly  fail  in  France,  still 
mindful  of  its  early  vows,  in  spite  of  its 
Emperor. 

Where  duty  and  honor  are  so  plain,  it 
is  piuniul  to  think  that  even  for  a  mo- 
ment there  can  be  any  hesitation. 

Alas  for  France  I 


REVIEWS  AND  LITERARY  NOTICES. 


History  of  Spanish  Literature.  By  Gbobob 
TiCKNOB.  In  Three  Volumes.  Third 
American  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarg- 
ed.   Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

Thb  first  edition  of  this  work  was  pub- 
lished in  1849,  in  three  volumes  octavo, 
and  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  add, 
that  it  was  received  with  very  great  fiivor 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Indeed,  we  may 
go  farther,  and  say  that  it  was  received  with 
the  highest  favor  by  those  who  were. best 
qualified  to  pronounce  upon  its  merits. 
The  audience  which  it  addressed  was  small 
at  home,  and  not  numerous  anywhere ;  for 
the  literature  of  Spain,  in  general,  does  not 
present  strong  attractions  to  those  who  are 
not  natives  of  the  Peninsula.  In  our  coun- 
try, at  the  time  of  its  publication,  there 
was  hardly  a  man  competent  to  examine 
and  criticize  it ;  and  in  Europe,  outside  of 
Spain  itself,  the  number  of  thorough  Span- 
ish scholars  was  and  is  but  small,  and  of 
these  a  large  proportion  is  found  in  Ger- 
many. But  by  these,  whether  m  Germa- 
ny, France,  or  England,  Mr.  Ticknor's 
History  was  received  with  a  generous  and 
hearty  admiration  which  must  have  been 


to  him  as  authentic  a  token  of  the  worth 
of  his  book  as  the  voice  of  posterity  itself. 
But,  of  course,  it  was  exposed  to  the  se- 
verest trial  in  Spain,  the  people  of  which 
are  intensely  national,  loving  their  litera- 
ture, like  everything  else  which  belongs  to 
them,  with  a  passionate  and  exclusive  love, 
and  not  disposed  to  treat  with  any  tender- 
ness a  foreign  writer  who  should  lay  an 
incompetent  hand  upon  any  of  their  great 
writers,  though  in  a  friendly  and  liberal 
spirit  But  by  the  scholars  and  men  of  let- 
ters in  Spain  it  was  greeted  with  a  kind- 
liness of  welcome  which  nothing  but  the 
most  substantial  excellence  could  have  as- 
sured. Universal  assent  to  the  views  of  a 
foreigner  and  a  Protestant  was  not  to  be 
expected :  this  or  that  particular  judgment 
was  questioned ;  but  no  one  said,  or  could 
say,  that  Mr.  Ticknor's  History  was  super- 
ficial, or  hastily  prepared,  or  prejudiced, 
or  wanting  in  due  proportions.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  most  hearty  tribute  of  ad- 
miration was  paid  to  its  thorough  learning, 
its  minute  and  patient  research,  its  accu- 
rate judgments,  its  candid  temper  and  gen- 
erous spirit.  Cultivated  Spaniards  were 
amazed  that  a  foreigner  had  so  thoroughly 
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traced  the  stream  of  their  literature  from 
its  fountain-heads,  omitting  nothing,  over- 
looking nothing,  and  doing  justice  to  all. 

Such  a  work  could  never  attain  any  very- 
wide  popularity,  and  this  from  the  nature 
of  its  subject  To  the  general  reader  hooks 
about  books  are  never  so  attractive  as  his- 
tories and  biographies,  which  deal  with  the 
doings  of  men,  and  glow  with  the  warmth  ' 
of  human  interests.  But  every  man  of  lit- 
erary taste,  though  but  superficially  ac- 
quainted with  Spanish  literature,  could 
recognize  the  merits  of  Mr.  Ticknor's 
work,  its  philosophical  spirit;  its  lucid  ar- 
rangement, its  elegant  and  judicious  criti- 
cisms, and  its  neat,  correct,  and  accurate 
style.  He  could  not  fail  to  see  that  the 
works  of  Bouterwek  and  Sismondi  were, 
by  comparison,  merely  a  series  of  graceM 
sketches,  with  no  claim  to  be  called  a  com- 
plete and  thorough  history.  It  took  its 
place  at  once  as  the  highest  authority  in 
any  language  upon  the  subject  of  which  it 
treated,  as  the  very  first  book  which  every- 
body would  consult  who  wanted  any  in- 
formation upon  that  subject. 

The  present  edition  of  the  "  History  of 
Spanish  Literature  "  is  by  no  means  iden- 
tical with  those  which  have  preceded  it. 
It  omits  nearly  the  whole  of  the  inedited, 
primitive  Castilian  poems  which  have  here- 
tofore filled  about  seventy  pages  at  the  end 
of  the  last  volume^  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  work  a  corresponding,  and  even  more 
than  a  corresponding,  amount  of  new  mat- 
ter has  been  introduced,  which  will,  it  is 
believed,  be  accounted  of  greater  interest 
than  the  early  poetry  it  displaces.  These 
additions  and  changes  have  been  derived 
from  very  various  sources.  In  the  first 
place,  Mr.  Ticknor  was  in  Europe  himself 
in  1866  and  1857,  and  visited  the  principal 
libraries,  public  and  private,  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  in  which  any 
considerable  collection  of  Spanish  books 
was  to  be  found,  and  by  examination  of 
these  supplied  any  wants  there  might  be 
in  his  own  very  ample  stores.  In  the 
second  place,  his  History  has  been  trans- 
lated into  Grerman  and  Spanish,  the  for- 
mer version  being  illustrated  with  notes 
by  Dr.  Ferdinand  Wolf,  perhaps  the  best 
Spanish  scholar  in  Germany,  and  the  lat- 
ter by  Don  Pascual  de  Gayangos,  one  of  ' 
the  best  scholars  in  Spain.  From  the  re-  < 
suits  of  the  labors  of  these  distinguished 
annotators  Mr.  Ticknor  has  taken — with 


generous  acknowledgment  —  everything 
which,  in  his  judgment,  could  add  value, 
interest,  or  completeness  to  the  present 
revised  edition.  And  lastly,  in  the  period 
between  the  publication  of  the  first  edition 
and  the  present  time  much  has  been  done 
for  the  illustration  of  Spanish  literature, 
both  in  the  Peninsula  and  out  of  it  This 
is  due  in  part  to  the  interest  in  the  subject 
which  Mr.  Ticknor  himself  awakened; 
and  in  Spain  it  is  one  of  the  consequences 
of  the  rapid  progress  in  material  develop- 
ment and  vital  energy  which  that  country 
has  been,  making  during  the  last  fifteen 
years.  New  lives  of  some  of  its  principal 
writers  have  been  published,  and  new  edi- 
tions of  their  works  have  been  prepared. 
From  all  these  sources  a  very  ample  sup- 
ply of  new  materials  has  been  derived,  so 
that,  while  tlie  work  remains  substantially 
the  same  in  plan,  outline,  and  spirit,  there 
are  hardly  three  consecutive  pages  in  it 
which  do  not  contain  additions  and  im- 
provements. We  will  briefly  mention  a 
few  of  the  more  prominent  of  these. ^ 

In  the  first  volume,  pages  446-455,  the 
life  of  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  is  almost  en- 
tirely rewritten  from  materials  found  in  a 
recent  biography  by  Don  Eustaquio  Na- 
varrete,  which  Mr.  Ticknpr  pronounces 
"  an  Important  contribution  to  Spanish  lit- 
erary history."  The  writer  is  the  son  of 
the  learned  Don  Martin  Navarrete. 

In  the  second  volume,  pages  75-81, 
many  new  and  interesting  facts  are  stated 
in  jegard  to  the  life  of  Luis  de  Leon,  de- 
rived from  a  recently  published  report  of 
the  entire  ofiicial  record  of  his  trial  before 
the  Inquisition,  of  which  Mr.  Ticknor  says 
that  it  is  "  by  far  the  most  important  au- 
thentic statement  known  to  me  respecting 
the  treatment  of  men  of  letters  who  were 
accused  before  that  formidable  tribunal, 
and  probably  the  most  curious  and  im- 
portant one  in  existence,  whether  in  man-' 
uscript  or  in  print.  Its  multitudinous  doc- 
uments fill  more  than  nine  hundred  pages, 
everywhere  teeming  with  instruction  and 
warning  on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical 
usurpations,  and  the  noiseless,  cold,  subtle 
means  by  which  they  crush  the  intellectual 
freedom  and  manly  culture  of  a  people." 

In  thegsame  volume,  pages  118-119, 
some  new  and  interesting  facts  are  stated 
which  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  Lope  de 
Vega  was  actuated  by  ungenerous  feelings 
towards  his  great  contemporary,  Cervan- 
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tea.    The  evidence  is  found  in  some  auto-  ' 
graph  letters  of  Lope,  extracts  fh>m  which 
were  made  by  Duran,  and  are  now  pub- 
lished  by  Von  Scback,  an  excellent  Span- 
ish scholar. 

In  the  same  volume,  page  191,  is  a  copy 
of  the  will  of  Lope  de  Vega,  recently  dis- 
covered, and  obtained  firom  the  late  Lord 
Holland. 

In  the  same  volume,  pages  854-367,  is 
a  learned  bibliographical  note  upon  the 
publication  and  various  editions  of  the 
plays  of  Calderon. 

Li  the  third  volume,  Appendix  B.,  pages 
403-414,  is  a  learned  bibliographical  note 
on  the  Roraanceros. 

In  the  same  volume.  Appendix  C,  pages 
419-422,  is  an  elaborate  note  on  the  Centon 
Epistolario,  in  reply  to  an-  article  by  the 
Marques  de  Fidal. 

In  the  same  volume,  Appendix  D.,  pages 
432-484,  is  a  new  postscript  on  the  clever 
literary  forgery.  El  Buscapi^, 

At  the  close  of  the  third  volume  there 
are  seven  pages  giving  a  brief  and  con- 
densed account  of  the  several  works  con- 
nected with  Spanish  literature  which  have 
been  published  within  two  or  three  years 
past,  and  since  the  stereotype  plates  for 
the  present  work  were  cast* 


The  present  edition  is  in  a  duodecimo, 
instead  of  an  octavo  form,  and  is  gold  at 
a  less  price  than  the  previous  ones. 

In  the  closing  sentences  of  the  prefiuse 
to  this  edition,  Mr.  Ticknor  says :  "  Its 
preparation  has  been  a  pleasant  task,  scat- 
tered lightly  over  the  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  first  edition  of  this  work 
was  published,  and  that  have  been  passed, 
like  the  rest  of  my  life,  almost  entirely 
among  my  own  books.  That  I  shall  ever 
recur  to  this  task  again,  for  the  purpose 
of  fiirther  changes  or  additions,  is  not  at 
all  probable. '  My  accumulated  years  for- 
bid any  such  anticipation  ;  and  therefore, 
with  whatever  of  regret  I  may  part  from 
what  has  entered  into  the  happiness  of  so 
considerable  a  portion  of  my  life,  I  feel 
that  now  I  part  from  it  for  the  last  time. 
Extremum  hoc  muntta  habeCo"  This  is  a 
very  natural  feeling,  and  gracefUIly  ex- 
pressed; but  whatever  of  sadness  there 
may  be  in  parting  from  a  book  which  has 
so  long  been  a  constant  resource,  a  daily 
companion,  may  in  tliis  case  be  tempered 
by  the  thought  that  the  work,  as  now  dis- 
missed, is  so  well  founded,  so  symmetrical- 
ly proportioned,  so  firmly  built,  as  to  defy 
tiie  sharpest  criticism,  —  that  of  Time  it- 
self. 
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IMPOETAIPr  FA0T8  ICE  THE  PTJBLIO. 

FIRST.  The  machinrt  manufactured  by  the  Grorpr  »  Baker 
Bcwinir  Machine  Coinpnny  have  t«ken  the  FIRST  PREMIITM 
at  the  late  State  Fain  held  In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
TeaDCBsce,  Virginia,  North  Carulinu,  Alabama,  and  California. 

SECOND.  The  work  executed  by  the  Orover  &  Baker  Mo- 
chines  has  received  the  FIRST  PREMIUM  nt  every  SUto  Folr  in 
tAe  United  States  whore  it  haa  been  czliibited. 

THIRD.  Experience  prove*  that  there  aro  onlv  two  valuable 
aewingmodiin?  stitches-  THE  GROVER  fc  BAKER  STITCH, 
ond  THE  SHUTTLE  STITCU  by  some  called  "LOCK 
STITCIl."  These  stitches  have  each  their  peculiar  merits  and 
exeellencief.  For  some  purposes  the  one  stitch  i*  l>etter  adapted, 
and  tor  some  purpoaea  the  other,  and  a  selection  should  always  be 
mode  accordingly. 

FOUBTH.  The  Grover  u  Baker  S.  M.  C'^.  manufacture  In  ad- 
dition to  tlieir  celebrated  GROVER  &  BAKER  STITCH  mnchlnea 
th«>  mo-it  perfect  SHUTTLE  or  "  LOCK  STITCH  "  machines  In 
the  marker,  and  otfordpurchusen!  the  opportunity  of  selectinc,  after 
trinl  and  exHiuination  of  both,  the  one  best  suited  to  their  wants. 
Other  rompaiiles  manufacture  hut  one  hml  of  machine  each,  and 
cannot  ofltr  this  opportunity  of  selection  to  their  customers . 

FIFTH.  The  Grover  k  Baker  8.  M.  Co.  arc  the  only  parties 
who  manufacture  and  wH  machines  vrhich  both  SEW  PER- 
FECTLY and  EMBROIDER  PERFECTLY. 
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THE  MAN  WITHOUT  A  COUNTRY. 


I  SUPPOSE  that  very  few  casual  read- 
ers of  the  "  New  York  Herald"  of  Au- 
gust 13th  observed,  in  an  obscure  comer, 
among  the  **  Deaths,"  the  announcement, 

"  Nolan.  Died,  on  board  U.  S.  Corvette 
Levant,  Lat.  9^  ir  S.,  Long.  ISl^'  W.,  on  the 
nth  of  May,  Philip  Nolan." 

I  happened  to  observe  it,  because  I 
was  stranded  at  the  old  Mission-House  in 
Mackinac,  waiting  for  a  Lake- Superior 
steamer  which  did  not  choose  to  come, 
and  I  was  devouring,  to  the  very  stubble, 
all  the  current  literature  I  could  get  hold 
of,  even  down  to  the  deaths  and  marriages 
in  the  "  Herald."  My  memory  for  names 
and  people  is  good,  and  the  reader  will 
see,  as  he  goes  on,  that  I  had  reason 
enough  to  remember  Philip  Nolan.  There 
are  hundreds  of  readers  who  would  have 
paused  at  that  announcement,  if  the  of- 
ficer of  the  Levant  who  reported  it  had 
chosen  to  make  it  thus :  —  **  Died,  May 
11th,  The  Man  without  a  Coun- 
try." For  it  was  as  "  The  Man  with- 
out a  Country"  that  poor  Philip  No- 
lan had  generally  been  known  by  the 
officers  who  had  him  in  charge  during 


some  fifty  years,  as,  indeed,  by  all  the 
men  who  sailed  under  them.  I  dare  say 
there  is  many  a  man  who  has  taken  wine 
with  him  once  a  fortnight,  in  a  three 
years'  cruise,  who  never  knew  that  his 
name  was  '*  Nolan,"  or  whether  the  poor 
wretch  had  any  name  at  all 

There  can  now  be  no  possible  harm  in 
telling  this  poor  creature's  story.  Reason 
enough  there  has  been  till  now,  ever 
since  Madison's  Administration  went  out 
in  1817,  for  very  strict  secrecy,  the  se- 
crecy of  honor  itself,  among  the  gentle- 
men of  the  navy  who  have  had  Nolan 
in  successive  charge.  And  certainly  it 
speaks  well  for  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the 
profession  and  the  personal  honor  of  its ., 
members,  that  to  the  press  this  man's 
story  has  been  wholly  unknown,  —  and, 
I  think,  to  the  country  at  large  also.  I 
have  reason  to  think,  from  some  investi- 
gations I  made  in  the  Naval  Archives 
when  I  was  attached  to  the  Bureau  of 
Construction,  that  every  official  report 
relating  to  him  was  burned  when  Ross 
burned  the  public  buildings  at  Washing- 
ton. One  of  the  Tuckers,  or  possibly  one 
of  the  Watsons,  had  Nolan  in  charge  at 
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the  end  of  the  war ;  and  when,  on  i^tum- 
ing  from  his  cruise,  he  reported  at  Wash- 
ington to  one  of  the  Crowninshields, — 
who  was  in  the  Navy  Department  when 
he  came  home,  —  he  found  that  the  De- 
partment ignored  the  whole  business. 
Whether  they  really  knew  nothing  about 
it,  or  whether  it  was  a  ^^Non  mi  rir 
cordo**  determined  on  as  a  piece  of 
})olicy,  I  do  not  know.  But  this  I  do 
know,  that  since  1817,  and  possibly  be- 
fore, no  naval  officer  has  mentioned  No- 
lan in  his  report  of  a  cruise. 

But,  as  I  say,  there  is  no  need  for  se- 
crecy any  longer.  And  now  the  poor 
creature  is  dead,  it  seems  to  me  worth 
while  to  tell  a  little  of  his  story,  by  way 
of  showing  young  Americans  of  to-day 
what  it  is  to  be  ^ 

A  MAN  WITHOUT   A  COUNTRY. 

Philip  Nolan  was  as  fine  a  young  offi- 
cer as  there  was  in  the  "  Legion  of  the 
West,"  as  the  Western  division  of  our 
army  was  then  called.  When  Aaron 
Burr  made  his  first  dashing  expedition 
down  to  New  Orleans  in  1805,  at  Fort 
Massac,  or  somewhere  above  on  the  river, 
he  met,  as  the  Devil  would  have  it,  this 
gay,  dashing,  bright  young  fellow,  at  some 
dinner-party,  I  think.  Burr  marked  him, 
talked  to  him,  walked  with  him,  took 
him  a  day  or  two's  voyage  in  his  flat- 
boat,  and,  in  short,  fascinated  him.  For 
the  next  year,  barrack-life  was  very  tame 
to  poor  Nolan.!  He  occasionally  availed 
of  the  permission  the  great  man  had  giv- 
en him  to  write  to  him.  Long,  high- 
worded,  stilted  letters  the  poor  boy  wrote 
and  rewrote  and  copied.  But  never  a 
line  did  he  have  in  reply  from  the  gay 
deceiver.  The  other  boys  in  the  garrison 
sneered  at  him,  because  he  sacrificed  in 
this  unrequited  affection  for  a  politician 
the  time  which  they  devoted  to  Mo- 
nongahela,  sledge,  and  high -low -jack. 
Bourbon,  euchre,  and  poker  were  still 
unknown.  But  one  day  Nolan  had  his 
revenge.  This  time  Burr  came  down  the 
river,  not  as  an  attorney  seeking  a  place 
for  his  office,  but  as  a  disguised  oonquer- 
or.    He  had  defeated  I  know  not  how 


many  district -attorneys;  he  had  dined 
at  I  know  not  how  many  public  dinners; 
he  had  been  heralded  in  I  know  not 
how  many  Weekly  Arguses ;  and  it  was 
rumored  that  he  had  an  army  behind  him 
and  an  empire  before  him.  It  was  a 
great  day  —  his  arrival  —  to  poor  No- 
lan. Burr  had  not  been  at  the  fort  an 
hour  bef(xre  he  sent  for  him.  That  even- 
ing he  asked  Nolan  to  take  him  oat  in 
his  skiff,  to  show  him  a  canebrake  or  a 
cotton-wood  tree,  as  he  said, — really  to 
seduce  him ;  and  by  the  time  the  sail  was 
over,  Nolan  was  enlisted  body  and  souL 
From  that  time,  though  he  did  not  yet 
know  it,  he  lived  as  A  man  without 

A  COUNTRY. 

What  Burr  meant  to  do  I  know  no 
more  than  you,  dear  reader.  It  is  none 
of  our  business  just  now.  Only,  when 
the  grand  catastrophe  came,  and  Jeffer- 
son and  the  House  of  Virginia  of  that 
day  undertook  to  break  on  the  wheel  all 
the  possible  Clarences  of  the  then  House 
of  York,  by  the  great  treason  -  faial  at 
Richmond,  some  of  the  lesser  fry  in 
that  distant  Mississippi  Valley,  which 
was  farther  from  us  than  Puget's  Sound 
is  to-day,  introduced  the  like  novelty  on 
their  provincial  stage,  and,  to  while  away 
the  monotony  of  the  summer  at  Fort 
Adams,  got  up,  for  spectacles^  a  string 
of  court  -  martials  on  the  officers  there. 
One  and  another  of  the  colonels  and 
majors  were  tried,  and,  to  fill  out  the 
list,  little  Nolan,  against  whom,  Heaven 
knows,  there  was  evidence  enough, — 
that  he  was  sick  of  the  service,  had  been 
willing  to  be  false  to  it,  and  would  have 
obeyed  any  order  to  march  any-whither 
with  any  one  who  would  follow  him,  had 
the  order  only  been  signed,  "  By  com- 
mand of  His  £xc.  A.  Burr."*  The  courts 
dragged  on.  The  big  flies  escaped, — 
rightly  for  all  I  know.  Nolan  was  prov- 
ed gudlty  enough,  as  I  say;  yet  you  and 
I  would  never  have  heard  of  him,  reader, 
but  that,  when  the  president  of  the  oonrt 
asked  him  at  the  close,  whether  he  wish- 
ed to  say  anything  to  show  that  he  had 
always  been  futhful  to  the  United  States, 
he  cried  out,  in  a  fit  of  frenzy,  — 
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'*Dr-n  the  United  States  1  I  wish  I 
may  never  hear  of  the  United  States 
again  I " 

I  suppose  he  did  not  know  how  the 
words  shocked  old  Colonel  Morgan,  who 
was  holding  the  court  Half  the  officers 
who  sat  in  it  had  served  through  the  Rev- 
olution, and  their  lives,  not  to  sav  their 
necks,  had  been  risked  for  the  very  idea 
which  he  so  cavalierly  cursed  in  his  mad- 
ness. He,  on  his  part,  had  grown  up  in 
the  West  of  those  days,  in  the  midst  of 
««  Spanish  plot,"  '*  Orleans  plc^;,"  and  all 
the  rest  He  had' been  educated  on  a 
plantation,  where  the  finest  company  was 
a  Spanish  officer  or  a  French  merchant 
from  Orleans.  His  education,  such  as  it 
was,  had  been  perfected  in  commercial 
expeditions  to  Ve]:a  Cruz,  and  I  think 
he  told  me  his  father  once  hired  an  Eng- 
lishman to  be  a  private  tutor  for  a  winter 
on  the  plantation.  He  had  spent  half 
his  youth  with  an  older  brother,  hunting 
horses  in  Texas ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  him 
"  United  States  "  was  scarcely  a  reality. 
Yet  he  had  been  fed  by  "  United  States  " 
for  all  the  years  since  he  had  been  in 
the  army.  He  had  sworn  on  his  faith 
as  a  Christian  to  be  true  to  **  United 
States."  It  was  "  United  States  "  which 
gave  him  the  uniform  he  wore,  and  the 
sword  by  his  side.  Nay,  my  poor  Nolan, 
it  was  only  because  '* United  States" 
had  picked  you  out  first  as  one  of  her 
own  confidential  men  of  honor,  that  '^  A. 
Burr  "  cared  for  you  a  straw  more  than 
for  the  flat-boat  men  who  sailed  his  ark 
for  him.  I  do  not  excuse  Nolan ;  I  only 
explain  to  the  reader  why  he  damned  his 
country,  and  wished  he  might  never  hear 
her  name  again. 

He  never  did  hear  her  name  but  once 
again.  From  that  moment,  September 
23,  1807,  till  the  day  he  died.  May  11, 
1863,  he  never  heard  her  name  again. 
For  that  half  century  and  more  he  was 
a  man  without  a  country. 

Old' Morgan,  as  I  said,  was  terribly 
shocked.  If  Nolan  had  compared  Greorge 
Washington  to  Benedict  Arnold,  or  had 
cried,  *'  God  save  King  Greorge,"  Morgan 
would  not  have  felt  worse.    He  called 


■  the  court  into  his  private  room,  .and  re- 
turned in  fifteen  minuteai  with  a  face  like 
a  sheet,  to  say,— 

*f  Prisoner,  hear  the  sentence  of  the 
Court  The  Court  decides,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  President,  that  you 
never  hear  the  name  of  the  United  States 
again." 

Nolan  laughed.  But  nobody  else  laugh- 
ed. Old  Morgan  was  too  solemn,  and 
the  whole  room  was  hushed  dead  as  night 
for  a  minute.  Even  Nolan  lost  his  swag- 
ger in  a  moment  Then  Morgan  added,—- 

''Mr.  Marshal,  take  the  prisoner  to 
Orleans  in  an  armed  boat,  and  deliver 
him  to  the  naval   commander  there." 

The  marshal  gave  his  orders,  and  the 
prisoner  was  taken  out  of  court 

"  Mr.  Marshal,"  continued  old  Morgan, 
"  see  that  no  one  mentions  the  United 
States  to  the  prisoner.  Mr.  Marshal, 
make  my  respects  to  Lieutenant  Mitchell 
at  Orleans,  and  request  him  to  order  that 
no  one  shall  mention  the  United  States  to 
the  prisoner  while  he  is  on  board  ship. 
You  will  receive  your  written  orders 
fix}m  the  officer  on  duty  here  this  evening. 
The  court  is  adjourned  without  day." 

I  have  always  supposed  that  Colonel 
Morgan  himself  took  the  proceedings  of 
the  court  to  Washington  City,  and  ex- 
plained them  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  President  approved  them, 
—  certain,  that  is,  if  I  may  believe  the 
men  who  say  they  have  seen  his  signa- 
ture. Before  the  Nautilus  got  round 
from  New  Orleans  to  the  Northern  At- 
lantic coast  with  the  prisoner  on  board, 
the  sentence  had  been  approved,  and  he 
was  a  man  without  a  country. 

The  plan  then  adopted  was  substan- 
tially the  same  which  was  necessarily  fol- 
lowed ever  after.  Perhaps  it  was  sug- 
gested by  the  necessity  of  sending  him 
by  water  fit>m  Fort  Adams  and  Orleans. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy — it  must  have 
been  the  first  Crowninshield,  though  be 
is  a  man  I  do  not  remember — was  re- 
quested to  put  Nolan  on  board  a  Gov- 
ernment vessel  bound  on  a  long  cruisft, 
and  ,to  direct  that  he  should  be  only 
so  far  confined  there  as  to  make  it  cer- 
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tain  that  he  never  saw  or  heard  of  the 
country.  We  had  few  long  cruises  then, 
and  the  navy  was  very  much  out  of  fa^ 
Tor;  and  as  ahnost  iJI  of  this  story  is 
traditional,  as  I  have  explained,  I  do 
not  know  certainly  what  his  first  cruise 
was.  But  the  commander  to  whom  he 
was  intrusted  —  perhaps  it  was  Tingey 
or  Shaw,  though  I  think  it  was  one  of  the 
younger  men,  —  we  are  all  old  enough 
now  —  regulated  the  etiquette  and  the 
precautions  of  the  affair,  and  according 
to  his  scheme  they  were  carried  out,  I 
suppose,  till  Nolan  died. 

When  I  was  second  officer  of  the 
Intrepid,  some  thirty  years  after,  I  saw 
the  original  paper  of  instructions.  I  have 
been  sorry  ever  since  that  I  did  not  copy 
the  whole  of  it  It  ran,  however,  much 
in  this  way :  — 

"  Wathwgtm;*  (with  the  date,  which 
xniut  have  been  ln^  in  1807.) 

•*  Sir,  —  You  will  receive  from  Lt. 
Xeale  the  person  of  Philip  Nolan,  late  a 
lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Army. 

"  This  person  on  his  trial  by  court- 
martial  expressed  with  an  oath  the  wish 
that  he  might  *  never  hear  of  the  United 
States  again.' 

"The  Court  sentenced  him  to  have 
his  wish  fulfilled. 

"For  the  present,  the  execution  of 
the  order  is  intrusted  by  the  President 
to  this  department 

"  You  will  take  the  prisoner  on  board 
your  ship,  and  keep  him  there  with 
such  precautions  as  shall  prevent  his 
escape. 

"  You  will  provide  him  with  such 
quarters,  rations,  and  clothing  as  would 
be  proper  for  an  officer  of  his  late  rank, 
if  he  were  a  passenger  on  your  vessel  on 
the  business  of  his  Government 

"  The  gentlemen  on  board  will  make 
any  arrangements  agreeable  to  them- 
selves regarding  his  society.  He  is  to 
be  exposed  to  no  indignity  of  any  kind, 
nor  is  he  ever  unnecessarily  to  be  re- 
minded that  he  is  a  prisoner. 

"  But  under  no  circumstances  is  he 
ever  to  hear  of  his  country  or  to  see  any 


infOTmation  r^arding  it;  and  you  will 
specially  caution  all  the  officers  under 
your  command  to  take  care,  that,  m  the 
various  indulgences  which  may  be  grant- 
ed, this  rule,  in  which  his  punishment  is 
involved,  shall  not  be  broken. 

"  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  he  shall  never  agsun  see  the 
country  which  he  has  disowned.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  your  cruise  you  will  re- 
ceive orders  which  will  give  effect  to  this 
intention. 

"  Kesp'y  yours, 

"  W.  Southard,  for  the 

Sec'y  oftheNavy." 

If  I  had  only  preserved  the  whole  of 
this  paper,  there  would  be  no  break  in 
the  beginning  of  my  sketch  of  this  stor)'. 
For  Captain  Shaw,  if  it  was  he,  handed 
it  to  his  successor  in  the  charge,  and  he 
to  his,  and  I  suppose  the  commander  of 
the  Levant  has  it  to-day  as  his  authority 
for  keeping  this  man  in  this  mild  cus- 
tody. 

The  rule  adopted  on  board  the  ships 
on  which  I  have  met  "  the  man  without 
a  country"  was,  I  think,  transmitted 
from  the  beginning.  No  mess  liked  to 
have  him  permanently,  because  his  pres- 
ence cut  off  all  talk  of  home  or  of  the  pros- 
pect of  return,  of  politics  or  letters,  of 
peace  or  of  war, — cut  off  more  than  half 
the  talk  men  like  to  have  at  sea.  But  it 
was  always  thought  too  hard  that  he 
should  never  meet  the  rest  of  us,  except 
to  touch  hats,  and  we  finally  sank  in- 
to one  system.  He  was  not  permitted  to 
talk  with  the  men,  unless  an  officer  was 
by.  With  officers  he  had  unrestrained 
intercourse,  as  far  as  they  and  he  chose. 
But  he  grew  shy,  though  he  had  favor- 
ites :  I  was  one.  Then  the  captain  always 
asked  him  to  dinner  on  Monday.  Every 
mess  in  succession  took  up  the  invitation 
in  its  turn.  According  to  the  size  of  the 
ship,  you  had  him  at  your  mess  more  or 
less  often  at  dinner.  His  bre^kftst  he 
ate  in  his  own  state-room, — he  always  had 
a  state-room, — which  was  where  a  senti- 
nel, or  somebody  on  the  watch,  could  see 
the  door.     And  whatever  else  he  ate  or 
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drank  lie  ate  or  drank  alone.  Some- 
times, when  the  marines  or  sailors  had 
any  special  jollification,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  invite  **  Plain -Buttons,"  as 
they  called  him.  Then  Nolan  was  sent 
with  some  officer,  and  the  men  were  for- 
bidden to  speak  of  home  while  he  was 
there.  I  believe  the  theory  was,  that  the 
sight  of  his  punishment  did  them  good. 
They  called  him  "  Plain  -  Buttons,''  be- 
cause, while  he  always  chose  to  wear  a 
regulation  army-uniform,  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  wear  the  army-button,  for  the 
reason  that  it  bore  either  the  initials  or  the 
insignia  of  the  country  he  had  disowned. 
I  remember,  soon  after  I  joined  the 
navy,  I  was  on  shore  with  some  of  the 
older  officers  from  our  snip  and  from  the 
Brandy  wine,  which  we  had  met  at  Alex- 
andria. We  had  leave  to  make  a  party 
and  go  up  to  Cairo  and  the  Pyramids.  As 
we  jogged  along,  (you  went  on  donkeys 
then,)  some  of  the  gentlemen  (we  boys 
called  them  '*  Dons,*'  but  the  phrase  was 
long  since  changed)  fell  to  talking  about 
Nolan,  and  some  one  told  the  system 
which  was  adopted  from  the  first  about 
his  books  and  other  reading.  As  he  was 
almost  never  permitted  to  go  on  shore, 
even  though  the  vessel  lay  in  port  for 
months,  his  time,  at  the  best,  hung  heavy ; 
and  everybody  was  permitted  to  lend  him 
books,  if  they  were  not  published  in  Amer- 
ica and  made  no  allusion  to  it  These 
were  common  enough  in  the  old  days, 
when  people  in  the  other  hemisphere 
talked  of  the  United  States  as  little  as 
we  do  of  Paraguay.  He  had  almost  all 
the  foreign  papers  that  came  into  the  ship, 
sooner  or  later ;  only  somebody  must  go 
over  them  first,  and  cut  out  any  adver- 
tisement or  stray  paragraph  that  alluded 
to  America.  This  was  a  little  cruel  some- 
times, when  the  back  of  what  was  cut  out 
might  be  as  innocent  as  Hesiod.  Bight 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  Napoleon's  battles, 
or  one  of  Canning's  speeches,  poor  Nolan 
would  find  a  great  hole,  because  on  the 
back  of  the  page  of  that  paper  there  had 
been  an  advertisement  of  a  packet  iox 
New  York,  or  a  scrap  from  the  President's 
message.    I  say  this  was  the  first  time  I 


ever  heard  of  this  plan,  which  afterwards 
I  had  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to 
do  with.  I  remember  it,  because  poor 
Phillips,  who  was  of  the  party,  as  soon  as 
the  allusion  to  reading  was  made,  told  a 
story  of  something  which  happened  at 
the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  on  Nolan's  first 
voyage ;  and  it  is  the  only  thing  I  ever 
knew  of  that  voyage,  l^hey  had  touched 
at  the  Cape,  and  had  done  the  civil  thing 
with  the  English  Admiral  and  the  fleet, 
and  then,  leaving  for  a  long  cruise  up  the 
Indian  Ocean,  Phillips  had  borrowed  a 
lot  of  English  books  from  an  officer, 
which,  in  those  days,  as  indeed  in  these, 
was  quite  a  windfall.  Among  them,  as 
the  Devil  would  order,  was  the  "  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel,"  which  they  had  all 
of  them  heard  of,  but  which  most  of  them 
had  never  seen.  I  think  it  could  not 
have  been  published  long.  Well,  nobody 
thought  there  could  be  any  risk  of  any- 
thing national  in  that,  though  Phillips 
swore  old  Shaw  had  cut  out  the  *^  Tem- 
pest" firom  Shakspeare  before  he  let  No- 
lan have  it,  because  he  said  "  the  Ber- 
mudas ought  to  be  ours,  and,  by  Jove, 
should  be  one  day."  So  Nolan  was  per- 
mitted to  join  the  circle  one  afternoon 
when  a  lot  of  thejm  sat  on  deck  smoking 
and  reading  aloud.  People  do  not  do 
such  things  so  often  now ;  but  when  I 
was  young  we  got  rid  of  a  great  deal  of 
time  so.  Well,  so  it  happened  that  in 
his  turn  Nolan  took  the  book  and  read 
to  the  others  ;  and  he  raetd  very  well,  as 
I  know.  Nobody  in  the  circle  knew  a 
line  of  the  poem,  only  it  was  all  magic 
and  Border  chivalry,  and  was  ten  thour 
sand  years  ago.  Poor  Nolan  read  stead- 
ily through  the  fifth  canto,  stopped  a 
minute  and  drank  something,  and  then 
began,  without  a  thought  of  what  was 
coming,  — 
"  Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead. 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said," 

It  seems  impossible  to  us  that  anybody 
ever  heard  this  for  the  first  time ;  but  all 
these  fellows  did  then,  and  poor  Nolan 
himself  went  on,  still  imconsciously  or 
mechanically,  — 

**  This  is  my  own,  my  native  laud! " 
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Then  they  all  saw  something  was  to 
pay ;  but  he  expected  to  get  through,  I 
sappoee,  turned  a  little  pale,  but  plunged 
on,—  t 

*'  Whose  heart  hath  ne*er  within  him  burned, 
Ab  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  tamed 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand?  — 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well.'* 

By  this  time  the  men  were  all  beside 
themselves,  wishing  there  was  any  way 
to  make  him  turn  orer  two  pages ;  but 
he  had  not  quite  presence  of  mind  for 
that ;  he  gagged  a  little,  colored  crimson, 
and  staggered  on,  -^ 

"  For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  daim, 
Despite  these  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self," 

and  here  the  poor  fellow  choked,  could 
not  go  on,  but  started  up,  swung  the 
book  into  the  sea,  vanished  into  his 
state-room,  "  and  by  Jove,"  siud  Phillips, 
"we  did  not  see  him  for  two  months 
again.  And  I  had  to  make  up  some  beg- 
garly story  to  that  English  surgeon  why 
I  did  not  return  his  Walter  Scott  to 
him." 

That  story  shows  about  the  time  when 
Nolan's  braggadocio  must  have  broken 
down.  At  first,  they  said,  he  took  a  very 
high  tone,  considered  his  imprisonment  a 
mere  farce,  affected  to  enjoy  the  voyage, 
and  all  that ;  but  Phillips  said  that  after 
he  came  out  of  his  state-room  he  never 
was  the  same  man  again.  He  never  read 
aloud  again,  unless  it  was  the  Bible  or 
'Shakspeare,  or  something  else  he  was 
•sure  of.  But  it  was  not  that  merely.  He 
never  entered  in  with  the  other  young 
men  exactly  as  a  companion  again.  He 
was  always  shy  afterwards,  when  I  knew 
him,— very  seldcnn  spoke,  unless  he  was 
spoken  to,  except  to  a  very  few  friends, 
lie  lighted  up  occasionally,— I  remember 
late  in  his  life  hearing  him  fairly  eloquent 
on  something  which  had  been  suggested 
to  him  by  one  of  Fighter's  sermons,  — 
but  generally  he  had  the  nervous,  lired 
.look  of  a  heaHrwounded  man. 

When  CaptaiD»Shaw  was  coming  home, 
—  if,  as  I  say,  it  wad  Shaw,  —  rather  to 


the  surprise  of  everybody  they  made  one 
of  the  Windward  Idands,  and  lay  off  and 
on  for  nearly  a  week.  The  boys  8»d  the 
officers  were  sick  of  salt-junk,  and  meant 
to  have  tnrtle-sonp  before  they  came 
home.  But  after  several  days  the  War- 
ren came  to  the  same  rendezvous ;  they 
exchanged  signals;  she  sent  to  Phillips 
and  these  homeward-bound  men  letters 
and  papers,  and  told  them  she  was  out- 
ward-bound, perhaps  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  took  poor  Nolan  and  his 
traps  on  the  boat  back  to  try  his  second 
cruise.  He  looked  very  blank  when  he 
was  told  to  get  ready  to  join  her.  He 
had  known  enough  of  the  ngns  of  the 
sky  to  know  that^till  that  moment  he  was 
going  "  home."  But  this  was  a  distinct  evi- 
dence of  something  he  had  not  thought  of, 
perhaps,— that  there  was  no  going  hofme 
for  him,  even  to  a  prison.  And  this  was 
the  first  of  some  twenty  such  transfers, 
which  brought  him  sooner  or  later  into 
half  our  best  vessels,  but  which  kept  him 
all  his  life  at  least  some  hundred  miles 
from  the  country  he  had  hoped  he  might 
never  hear  of  again. 

It  may  have  been  on  that  second 
cruise,  —  it  was  once  when  he  was  up 
the  Mediterranean,— that  Mrs.  Graff,  the 
celebrated  Southern  beauty  of  those  days, 
danced  with  him.  They  had  been  ly- 
ing a  long  time  in  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
and  the  officers  were  very  intimate  in 
the  English  fieet,  and  there  had  been 
great  festivities,  and  our  men  thought 
they  must  give  a  great  ball  on  board  the 
ship.  How  they  ever  did  it  on  board 
the  Warren  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  the  Warren,  or  per- 
haps ladies  did  not  take  up  so  much  room 
as  they  do  now.  They  wanted  to  use 
Nolan's  state-room  for  something,  and 
they  hated  to  do  it  without  asking  him 
to  the  ball;  so  the  captain  said  they 
might  ask  him,  if  they  would  be  respon- 
sible that  he  did  not  talk  with  the  wrong 
people,  "who  would  give  him  intelli- 
gence." So  the  dance  went  on,  the  fin- 
est party  that  had  ever  been  known,  I 
dare  say ;  for  I  never  heard  of  a  man- 
of-war  ball  that  was  not    For  ladies 
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they  had  the  family  of-  the  American 
oonsal,  one  or  two  trarellera  who  had 
adventured  so  far,  and  a  nice  bevy  of 
En^iflh  girls  and  matrons,  perhaps  Lady 
Hamilton  herself. 

Well,  different  officers  reUeved  each 
other  in  standing  and  talking  with  No- 
laxi  in  a  friendly  way,  so  as  to  be  sure 
that  nobody  else  spoke  to  him.  The 
dancing  went  on  with  spirit,  and  after  a 
while  even  the  fellows  who  took  this  hon- 
orary guard  of  Nolan  ceased  to  fear  any 
contre-temps.  Only  when  some  English 
lady  —  Lady  Hamilton,  as  I  said,  per- 
haps < —  called  for  a  set  of  "American 
dances,"  an  odd  thing  happened.  Ev-< 
erybody  then  danced  contra -dances. 
The  black  band,  nothing  loath;  conferred 
as  to  what  "American  dances"  were, 
and  started  off  with.  "  Virginia  Reel," 
which  they  followed  with  "  Money- ' 
Musk,"  which,  in  its  turn  in  those  days, 
should  have  been  followed  by  "  The  Old 
Thirteen."  But  just  as  Dick,  the  lead- 
er, tapped  for  his  fiddles  to  begin,  and 
bent  forward,  about  to  say,  in  true  negro 
state,  "  *  The  Old  Thirteen,'  gentlemen 
and  ladies ! "  as  he  had  said,  "  *  Virginny 
Reel,*  if.  you  please  1 "  and  **  *  Money- 
Musk,'  if  you  please  I "  the  captain's  boy 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  whispered  to 
him,  and  he  did  not  announce  the  <iame 
of  the  dance ;  he  merely  bowed,  began  on 
the  air,  and  they  all  fell  to,— the  officers 
teaching  the  English  girls  the  figure,  but 
not  telling  them  why  it  had  no  name. 

But  that  is  not  the  story  I  started  to 
telL — As  the  dancing  went  on,  Nolan  and 
our  fellows  all  got  at  ease,  as  I  said, — so 
much  so,  that  it  seemed  quite  natural  for 
him  to  bow  to  that  splendid  Mrs.  Graff, 
and  say, — 

**  I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten  me, 
Miss  Rntledge.  Shall  I  have  the  honor 
of  dancing  ?  " 

He  did  it  so  quickly,  that  Shubrick, 
who  was  by  him,  could  not  hinder  him. 
She  laughed,  and  said,  — 

"  I  am  not  Miss  Rutledge  any  longer, 
Mr.  Nolan;  but  I  will  dance  all  the 
same,"  just  nodded  to  Shubrick,  as  if  to 
say  he  must  leave  Mr.  Nolan  to  her,  and 


led  him  off  to  the  place  where  the  dance 
was  forming. 

Nolan  thought  he  had  got  his  chance. 
He  had  known  her  at  Philadelphia,  and 
at  other  places  had  met  her,  and  this 
was  a  Godsend.  You  could  not  talk  in 
contra-dances,  as  you  do  in  cotillons,  or 
even  in  the  pauses  of  waltzing ;  but  there 
were  chances  for  tongues  and  sounds,  as 
well  as  for  eyes  and  blushes.  He  began 
with  her  travels,  and  Europe,  and  Vesu- 
vius, and  the  French;  and  then,  when 
they  had  worked  down,  and  had  that  long 
talking-time  at  the  bottom  of  the  set,  he 
said,  boldly, — a  little  pale,  she  said,  as 
she  told  me  the  story,  years  afler, — 

"  And  what  do  you  hear  from  home, 
Mrs.  Graff?" 

And  that  splendid  creature  lodged 
through  him.  Jove !  how  she  must  have 
looked  through  him  I 

"  Home  1 1  Mr.  Nolan  !  1 !  I  thought 
you  were  the  man  who  never  wanted  to 
hear  of  home  again !  "—and  she  walked 
directly  up  the  deck  to  her  husband,  and 
left  poor  Nolan  alone,  as  he  always  was. 
—  He  did  not  dance  again. 

I  cannot  give  any  history  of  him  in 
order :  nobody  can  now :  and,  indeed,  I 
am  not  trying  to.  These  are  the  tradi- 
tions, which  1  sort  out,  as  I  believe  them, 
from  the  myths  which  have  been  told 
about  this  man  for  forty  years.  The  lies 
that  have  been  told  about  him  are  legion. 
The  fellows  used  to  say  he  was  the  "  Iron 
Mask  " ;  and  poor  George  Pons  went  to 
his  grave  in  the  belief  that  this  was  the 
author  of  "  Junius,"  who  was  being  pun- 
ished for  his  celebrated  libel  on  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Pons  was  not  very  strong  in 
the  historical  line.  A  happier  story  than 
either  of  these  I  have  told  is  of  the  War. 
That  came  along  soon  after.  I  have 
heard  this  affair  told  in  three  or  four 
ways, — and,  indeed,  it  may  have  hap- 
pened more  than  once.  But  which  ship 
it  was  on  I  cannot  telL  However,  in 
one,  at  least,  of  the  great  frigate-duels 
with  the  English,  in  which  the  navy 
was  really  baptized,  it  happened  that  a 
round  shot  from  the  enemy  entered  one 
of  our  ports  square,  and  took  right  down 
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the  officer  of  the  gun  himself,  and  almost 
erery  man  of  the  gun*s  crew.  Now  you 
may  say  what  you  choose  about  courage, 
but  that  is  not  a  nice  thing  to  see.  But, 
as  the  men  who  were  not  killed  pick- 
ed themselves  up,  and  as  they  and  the 
surgeon's  people  were  carrying  off  the 
bodies,  there  appeared  Nolan,  in  his 
shirt- sleeves,  with  the  rammer  in  his 
hand,  and,  just  as  if  he  had  been  the  offi- 
cer, told  them  off  with  authority, — who 
should  go  to  the  cockpit  with  the  wound- 
ed men,  who  should  stay  with  him,  — 
perfectly  cheery,  and  with  that  way 
which  makes  men  feel  sure  all  is  right 
and  is  going  to  be  right.  And  he  finish- 
ed loading  the  gun  with  his  own  hands, 
aimed  it,  and  bade  the  men  fire.  And 
there  he  stayed,  captain  of  that  gun, 
keeping  those  fellows  in  spirits,  till  the 
enemy  struck,  —  sitting  on  the  carnage 
while  the  gun  was  cooling,  though  he 
was  exposed  all  the  time,— showing  them 
easier  ways  to  handle  heavy  shot,— mak- 
ing the  raw  hands  laugh  at  their  own 
blunders,  —  and  when  the  gun  cooled 
agsun,  getting  it  loaded  and  fired  twice 
as  often  as  any  other  gun  on  the  ship. 
The  captain  walked  forward,  by  way  of 
encouraging  the  men,  and  Nolan  touched 
his  hat  and  said,— 

<*  I  am  showing  them  how  we  do  this 
in  the  artillery.  Sir." 

And  thb  is  the  part  of  the  story  where 
all  the  legends  agree :  that  the  Commo- 
dore said, — 

*^  I  see  you  do,  and  I  thank  you,  Sir ; 
and  I  shall  never  forget  this  day.  Sir, 
and  you  never  shall,  Sir." 

And  after  the  whole  thing  was  over, 
and  he  Jaad  the  Englishman's  sword,  in 
the  midst  of  the  state  and  ceremony  of 
the  quarter-deck,  he  said,  — 

"Where  is  Mr.  Nolan?  Ask  IVlr. 
Nolan  to  come  here." 

And  when  Nolan  came,  the  captain 
said, — 

"  Mr.  Nolan,  we  are  all  very  grateful 
to  you  to-day ;  you  are  one  of  us  to-day ; 
you  will  be  named  in  the  despatches." 

And  then  the  old  man  took  off  his  own 
sword  of  ceremony,  and  gave  it  to  Nolan, 


and  made  him  put  it  on.  The  man  told 
me  this  who  saw  it  Nolan  cried  like  a 
baby,  and  well  he  might  He  had  not 
worn  a  sword  since  that  infernal  day  at 
Fort  Adams.  But  always  afterwards, 
on  occasions  of  ceremony,  he  wore  that 
quaint  old.  French  sword  of  the  Com- 
modore's. 

The  captain  did  mention  him  in  the 
despatches.  It  was  alwa}'8  said  he  ask- 
ed that  he  might  be  pardoned.  He  wrote 
a  special  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
But  nothing  ever  came  of  it  As  I  said, 
that  was  about  the  time  when  they  be- 
gan to  ignore  the  whole  transaction  at 
.  Washington,  and  when  Nolan's  impris- 
onment began  to  carry  itself  on  because 
there  was  nobody  to  stop  it  without  anj 
new  orders  from  home. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  he  was  with 
'  Porter  when  lie  took  possession  of  the 
Nukahiwa  Islands.  Not  this  Porter,  you 
know,  but  old  Porter,  his  father,  Essex 
Porter,  —  that  is,  the  old  Essex  Porter, 
not  this  Essex.  As  an  artillery  officer, 
who  had  seen  service  in  the  West,  Nolan 
knew  more  about  fortifications,  embra- 
sures, ravelins,  stockades,  and  all  that, 
than  any  of  them  did ;  and  he  worked 
with  a  right  good  wiU  in  fixing  that  bat- 
tery all  right  I  have  always  thought  it 
was  ^  pity  Porter  did  not  leave  him  in 
command  there  with  Gamble.  That  would 
have  settled  all  the  question  about  his 
punishment.  We  should  have  kept  the 
islands,  and  at  this  moment  we  should 
have  one  station  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Our  French  firiends,  too,  when  they  want- 
ed this  little  watering-place,  would  have 
found  it  was  preoccupied.  But  Madison 
and  the  Virginians,  of  course,  flung  all 
that  away. 

All  that  was  near  fifty  years  ago.  If 
Nolan  was  thirty  then,  he  must  have  been 
near  eighty  when  he  died.  He  looked 
sixty  when  he  was  forty.  But  he  never 
seemed  to  me  to  change  a  hair  afterwards. 
As  I  imagine  his  life,  from  what  I  have 
seen  and  heard  of  it,  he  must  have  been 
in  every  sea,  and  yet  almost  never  on 
land.  He  must  have  known,  in  a  formal 
way,  more  officers  in  our  service  than  any 
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man  living  knows.  He  told  me  once,  with 
a  grave  smile,  that  no  man  in  the  world 
lived  so  methodical  a  life  as  he.  "  You 
know  the  boys  say  I  am  the  Iron  Mask, 
and  you  know  how  busy  he  was."  He 
said  it  did  not  do  for  any  one  to  try  to 
read  all  the  time,  more  than  to  do  any- 
thing else  all  the  lime ;  but  that  he  read 
just  five  hours  a  day.  "  Then,"  he  said, 
*''  I  keep  up  my  note-books,  writing  in 
them  at  such  and  such  hours  from  what 
I  have  been  reading ;  and  I  include  in 
these  my  scrap-books."  These  were  very 

.  curious  indeed.  He  had  six  or  eight, 
of  different  subjects.  There  was  one 
of  History,  one  of  Natural  Science,  one 
which  he  called  "  Odds  and  Ends."  But 
they  were  not  merely  books  of  extracts 
from  newspapers.  They  had  bits  of  plants 
and  ribbons,  shells  tied  on,  and  carved 
scraps  of  bone  and  wood,  which  he  had 
taught  the  men  to  cut  for  him,  and  they 
were  beautifully  illustrated.  He  drew 
admirably.  He  had  some  of  the  funniest 
drawings  there,  and  some  of  the  most 
pathetic,  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life. 
I  wonder  who  will  have  Nolan's  scrap- 
books. 

Well,  he  said  his  reading  and  his  notes 
were  his  profession,  and  that  they  took 
five  hours  and  two  hours  respectively  of 
each  day.  "  Then,*  said  he,  "  every  ifian 
should  have  a  diversion  as  well  as  a  pro- 
fession. My  Natural  History  is  my  diver- 
sion."   That  took  two  hours  a  day  more. 

•  The  men  used  to  bring  him  birds  and  fish, 
but  on  a  long  cruise  he  had  to  satisfy 
himself  with  centipedes  and  cockroaches 
and  such  small  game.  He  was  the  only 
naturalist  I  ever  met  who  knew  any- 
thing about  the  habits  of  the  house-fly 
and  the  mosquita  AH  those  people  can 
tell  you  whether  they  are  Lepidopterd  or 
Steptopotera ;  but  as  for  telling  how  you 
can  get  rid  of  them,  or  how  they  get 
away  from  you  when  you  strike  them, 
— why,  LinnsBus  knew  as  little  of  that 
as  John  Foy  the  idiot  did.  These  jiine 
hours  made  Nolan's  regular  daily  "  occu- 
pation." The  rest  of  the  time  he  talked  or 
walked.  Till  he  grew  very  old,  he  went 
aloft  a  great  deal.    He  always  kept  up 


his  exercise ;  and  I  never  heard  that  he 
was  ill.  If  any  other  man  was  ill,  he  was 
the  kindest  nurse  in  the  world ;  and  he 
knew  more  than  half  the  surgeons  do. 
Then  if  anybody  was  sick  or  died,  or  if 
the  captain  wanted  him  to  on  any  other 
occasion,  he  was  always  ready  to  read 
prayers.  I  have  remarked  that  he  read 
beautifully. 

My  own  acquaintance  with  Philip  No- 
lan began  six  or  eight  years  after  the  War, 
on  my  first  voyage  after  I  was  appointed 
a  midshipman.  It  was  in  the  first  days 
after  our  Slave-Trade  treaty,  while  the 
Reigning  House,  which  was  still  the 
House  of  Virginia,  had  still  a  sort  of  sen- 
timentalism  about  the  suppression  of  the 
horrors  of  the  Middle  Passage,  and  some- 
thing was  sometimes  done  that  way.  We 
were  in  the  South  Atlantic  on  that  busi- 
ness. From  the  time  I  joined,  I  believe 
I  thought  Nolan  was  a  sort  of  lay  chap- 
lain,—  a  chaplain  with  a  blue  coat  I 
never  asked  about  him.  Everything  in 
the  ship  was  strange  to  me.  I  knew  it 
was  green  to  ask  questions,  and  I  suppose 
I  thought  there  was  a  **  Plain-Buttons " 
on  every  ship.  We  had  him  to  dine  in 
our  mess  once  a  week,  and  the  caution 
was  given  that  on  that  day  nothing  was 
to  be  said  about  home.  But  if  they  had 
told  us  not  to  say  anything  about  the 
planet  Mars  or  the  Book  of  Deuterono- 
my, I  should  not  have  asked  why ;  there 
were  a  great  many  things  which  seemed 
to  me  to  have  as  little  reason.  I  first 
came  to  understand  anything  about  *^  the 
man  without  a  country "  one  day  when 
we  overhauled  a  dirty  little  schooner 
which  had  slaves  on  board.  An  ^ofiicer 
was  sent  to  take  charge  of  her,  and,  af- 
ter a  few  minutes,  he  sent  back  his  boat 
to  ask  that  some  one  might  be  sent  him 
who  could  speak  Portuguese.  We  were 
all  looking  over  the  rail  when  the  me»- 
sage  came,  and  we  all  wished  we  could 
interpret,  when  the  captain  asked  who 
spoke  Portuguese.  But  none  of  the  offi- 
cers did;  and  just  as  the  captain  was 
sending  forward  to  ask  if  any  of  the  peo- 
ple could,  Nolan  stepped  out  and  said 
he  should  be  glad  to  interpret,  if  the 
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captain  wislied,  as  lie  nndenttood  the 
language.  The  captain  thanked  him,  fit- 
ted out  another  boat  with  him,  and  in 
this  boat  it  was  mj  luck  to  go. 

When  we  got  there,  it  was  snch  a  scene 
as  you  seldom  see,  and  never  want  to. 
Nastiness  beyond  account,  and  chaos  run 
loose  in  the  midst  of  the  nastiness.  There 
were  not  a  great  many  of  the  negroes ; 
but  by  way  of  making  what  there  were 
understand  that  they  were  free,  V aughan 
had  had  their  hand-cuffs  and  ankle-cuiSs 
knocked  off,  and,  for  convenience'  sake, 
was  putting  them  upon  the  rascals  of  the 
schooner's  crew.  The  negroes  were,  most 
of  them,  out  of  the  hold,  and  swarming 
all  round  the  dirty  deck,  with  a  central 
throng  surrounding  Yaughan  and  ad- 
dressing him  in  every  dialect  and  patois 
of  a  dialect,  from  the  Zulu  click  up  to  the 
Parisian  of  Beledeljereed. 

As  we  came  on  deck,  Yaughan  looked 
down  from  a  hogshead,  on  which  he  had 
mounted  in  desperation,  and  said,  — 

"  For  God's  love,  is  there  anybody  who 
can  make  these  wretches  understand  some- 
thing? The  men  gave  them  rum,  and 
that  did  not  quiet  them.  I  knocked  that 
big  fellow  down  twice,  and  that  did  not 
soothe  him.  And  then  I  talked  Choctaw 
to  all  of  them  together ;  and  I  '11  be  hang- 
ed if  they  understood  that  as  well  as  they 
understood  the  English." 

Nolan  said  he  could  speak  Portu- 
guese, and  one  or  two  fine-looking  Kroo- 
men  were  dragged  out,  who,  as  it  had 
'been  found  already,  had  worked  for  the 
Portuguese  on  the  coast  at  Fernando 
Po. 

"  Tell  them  they  are  firee,"  said  Yaugh- 
an; <*and  tell  them  that  these  rascals 
are  to  be  hanged  as  soon  as  we  can  get 
rope  enough." 

Nolan  *  *  put  that  into  Spanish,"  *  —that 
is,  he  explained  it  in  snch  Porti:^ese 
as  the  Eroomen  could  understand,  and 


they  in  turn  to  such  of  the  negroes  as 
could  understand  them.  Then  there  wa« 
such  a  yell  of  delight,  clinching  of  fists, 
leaping  and  dancing,  kissing  of  Nolan's 
feet,  and  a  general  rush  made  to  the 
hogshead  by  way  of  spontaneous  wor- 
ship of  Yaughan,  as  the  dew  ex  machina 
of  the  occasion. 

"  Tell  them,"  sud  Yaughan,  weO  pleas- 
ed, **ihat  I  will  take  them  all  to  Cape 
Pahnas." 

This  did  not  answer  so  welL  Cape  Pal- 
mas  was  practically  as  far  fiY>m  the  homes 
of  most  of  them  as  New  Orleans  or  Rio 
Janeiro  was ;  that  is,  they  would  be  eter- 
nally separated  from  home  there.  And 
their  interpreters,  as  we  could  under- 
stand, instantly  said,  *^Ahj  non  Pal- 
mas,**  and  began  to  propose  infinite  oth- 
er expedients  in  most  voluble  language. 
Yaughan  was  rather  disappointed  at  diis 
result  of  his  liberality,  and  asked  Nolan 
eagerly  what  they  said.  The  drops  stood 
on  poor  Nolan's  white  forehead,  as  he 
hushed  the  men  down,  and  said,— 

"  He  says,  *  Not  Pahnas.'  He  says, 
'  Take  us  home,  take  us  to  our  own 
country,  take  us  to  our  own  house,  take 
us  to  our  own  pickaninnies  and  our  own 
women.'  He  says  he  has  an  old  father 
and  mother,  who  will  die,  if  they  do 
no^  see  him.  And  this  one  says  he  left 
his  people  all  sick,  and  paddled  down 
to  Fernando  to  beg  the  white  doctor  to 
come  and  help  them,  and  that  these  dev- 
ils caught  him  in  the  bay  just  in  sight 
of  home,  and  that  he  has  never  seen 
anybody  from  home  since  then.  And 
this  one  says,"  choked  out  Nolan,  **  tliat 
he  has  not  heard  a  word  firom  his  home 
in  ax  months,  while  he  has  been  locked 
up  in  an  infernal  barracoon." 

Yaughan  always  said  he  grew  gray 
himself  while  Nolan  struggled  through 
this  interpretation.  I,  who  did  not  under- 
stand anything  of  the  passion  involved 


*  The  phrase  is  General  Taylor*s.  When 
Santa  Ana  brought  up  his  immense  army  at 
Buena  Vista,  he  sent  a  flag  of  trace  to  invite 
Taylor  to  surrender.  **  Tell  him  to  go  to  hell," 
said  old  Rongh-and-Beady.  '*  Bliss,  put  that 
into  Spanish.'*    "  Perfect  Bliss,"  as  this  ac- 


complished officer,  too  early  lost,  was  called, 
interpreted  liberally,  replying  to  the  flag,  in 
exquisite  Castilian,  "Say  to  General  Santa 
Ada,  that,  if  be  wdnts  us,  he  must  come  and 
take  us."  And  this  is  the  answer  which  has 
gone  into  history. 
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m  it,  saw  that  the  very  elements  were 
melting  with  fervent  heat,  and  that  some- 
thing was  to  pay  somewhere.  Even  the 
negroes  themselves  stopped  howling,  as 
they  saw  Nolan's  agony,  and  Vanghan's 
aknost  equal  agony  of  sympathy.  As 
qnicb  as  he  could  get  words,  he  said,  — 

"  Tell  them  yes,  yes,  yes ;  tell  them  they 
shall  go  to  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
if  they  will.  If  I  sail  the  schooner  through 
the  Great  White  Desert,  they  shall  go 
home!" 

And  after  some  fashion  Nolan  said  sa 
And  then  they  all  fell  to  kissing  him  again, 
and  wanted  to  rub  his  nose  with  theirs. 

But  he  could  not  stand  it  long;  and 
getting  Yaughan  to  say  he  might  go 
back,  he  beckoned  me  down  into  our 
boat.  As  we  lay  back  in  the  stern- 
sheets  and  the  men  gave  way,  he  said  to 
me,  —  "Youngster,  let  that  show  you 
what  it  is  to  be  without  a  family,  without 
a  home,  and  without  a  country.  And  if 
you  are  ever  tempted  to  say  a  word  or  to 
do  a  thing  that  shall  put  a  bar  between 
you  and  your  family,  youj*  home,  and  your 
country,  pray  Grod  in  His  mercy  to  take 
you  that  instant  home  to  His  own  heav- 
en. Stick  by  your  family,  boy;  forget 
you  have  a  self,  while  you  do  everything 
for  them.  Think  of  your  home,  boy; 
write  and  send,  and  talk  about  it  Let  it 
be  nearer  and  nearer  to  your  thought, 
the  farther  you  have  to  travel  from  it ; 
and  rush  back  to  it,  when  you  are  free, 
as  that  poor  black  slave  is  doing  now. 
And  for  your  country,  boy,"  and  the 
words  rattled  in  his  throat,  "and  for 
that  flag,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  ship, 
"never  dream  a  dream  but  of  serving 
her  as  she  bids  you,  though  the  service 
carry  you  through  a  thousand  hells.  No 
matter  what  happens  to  you,  no  mat- 
ter who  flatters  you  or  who  abuses  you, 
never  look  at  another  flag,  never  let  a 
night  pass  but  you  pray  God  to  bless 
that  flag.  Remember,  boy,  that  behind 
all  these  men  you  have  to  do  with,  be- 
hind officers,  and  government,  and  peo- 
ple even,  there  is  Ihe  Country  Herself, 
your  Country,  and  that  you  belong  to 
Her  as  you  belong  to  your  own  mother. 


Stand  by  Her,  boy,  as  you  would  stand 
by  your  mother,*  if  those  devils  there  had 
got  hold  of  her  to-day ! " 

I  was  frightened  to  death  by  his  calm, 
hard  passion ;  but  I  blundered  out,  that  I 
would,  by  all  that  was  holy,  and  that  I 
had  never  thought  of  doing  anytliing  else. 
He  hardly  seemed  to  hear  me ;  but  he 
did,  almost  in  a  whisper,  say,  —  "  Oh,  if 
anybody  had  said  so  to  me  when  I  was 
of  your  age  I** 

I  think  it  was  this  half-confidence  of 
his,  which  I  never  abused,  for  I  never 
told  this  story  till  now,  which  afterward 
made  us  great  friends.  He  was  very 
kind  to  me.  Often  he  sat  up,  or  even 
got  up,  at  night  to  walk  the  deck  with 
me,  when  it  was  my  watch.  He  explain- 
ed to  me  a  great  deal  of  my  mathematics, 
and  I  owe  to  him  my  taste  for  mathematr 
ics.  He  lent  me  books,  and  helped  me 
about  my  reading.  He  never  alluded  so 
directly  to  his  story  again ;  but  from  one 
and  another  officer  I  have  learned,  in 
thirty  years,  what  I  am  telling.  When 
we  parted  from  him  in  St  Thomas  harbor, 
at  the  end  of  our  cruise,  I  was  more  sorry 
than  I  can  tell.  I  was  very  glad  to  meet 
him  again  in  1880;  and  later  in  life, 
when  I  thought  I  had  some  influence  in 
Washington,  I  moved  heaven  and  £arth 
to  have  him  discharged.  But  it  was  like 
getting  a  ghost  out  of  prison.  They  pre- 
tended there  was  no  such  man,  and  nev- 
er was  such  a  man.  They  will  say  so  at 
the  Department  now !  Perhaps  they  do 
not  know.  It  will  not  be  the  first  thing 
in  the  service  of  which  the  Department 
appears  to  know  nothing  I 

There  is  a  story  that  Nolan  met  Burr 
once  on  one  of  our  vessels,  when  a  par- 
ty of  Americans  came  on  board  in  the 
Mediterranean.  But  this  I  believe  to 
be  a  lie ;  or  rather,  it  is  a  myth,  hen  tro-^ 
vato,  involving  a  tremendous  blowing-up 
with  which  he  sunk  Burr,  —  askmg  him 
how  he  liked  to  be  "  without  a  country." 
But  it  is  clear,  from  Burr's  life,  that  noth- 
ing of  the  sort  could  have  happened ;  and 
I  mention  this  only  as  an  illustration  of 
the  stories  which  get  a-going  where  there 
is  the  least  mystery- at  bottom. 
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So  poor  Philip  Nolan  had  his  wish  ful- 
filled. I  know  but  one  iate  more  dread- 
ful :  it  is  the  fate  reserved  for  those 
men  who  shall  have  one  day  to  exile 
themselves  from  their  country  because 
they  have  attempted  her  ruin,  and  shall 
have  at  the  same  time  to  see  the  prosper- 
ity and  honor  to  which  she  rises  when 
she  has  rid  herself  of  them  and  their  in- 
iquities. The  wish  of  poor  Nolan,  as  we 
all  learned  to  call  him,  not  because  his 
punishment  was  too  great,  but  because 
his  repentance  was  so  clear,  was  pre- 
cisely the  wish  of  every  Bragg  and  Beau- 
regard who  broke  a  soldier's  oath  two 
years  ago,  and  of  every  Maury  and  Bar- 
ron who  broke  a  sailor's.  I  do  not  know 
how  oflen  they  have  repented.  I  do 
know  that  they  have  done  all  that  in 
them  lay  that  they  might  have  no  coun- 
try',—  that  all  the  honors,  associations, 
memories,  and  hopes  which  belong  to 
"  country  "  might  be  broken  up  into  lit^ 
tie  shreds  and  distributed  to  the  winds. 
I  know,  too,  that  their  punishment,  as 
they  vegetate  through  what  is  lefl  of 
life  to  them  in  wretched  Boulognes  and 
Leicester  Squares,  where  they  are  destin- 
ed to  upbraid  each  other  till  they  die,  will 
have  all  the  agony  of  Nolan's,  with  the 
added  pang  that  every  one  who  sees  them 
will  see  them  to  despise  and  to  execrate 
them.  They  will  have  their  wish,  like  him. 

For  him,  poor  fellow,  he  repented  of 
his  folly,  and  then,  like  a  man,  submitted 
to  the  fate  he  had  asked  for.  He  never 
intentionally  added  to  the  difficulty  or 
delicacy  of  the  charge  of  those  who  had 
him  in  hold.  Accidents  woidd  happen ; 
but  they  never  happened  from  his  fault. 
Lieutenant  Truxton  told  me,  that,  when 
Texas  was  annexed,  there  was  a  careful 
discussion  among  the  officers,  whether 
they  should  get  hold  of  Nolan's  handsome 
set  of  maps,  and  cut  Texas  out  of  it,  — 
from  the  mi^  of  the  world  and  the  map 
of  Mexico.  The  United  States  had  been 
cut  out  when  the  atlas  was  bought  for 
him.  But  it  was  voted,  rightly  enough, 
that  to  do  this  would  be  virtually  to  re- 
veal to  him  what  had  happened,  or,  as 
Harry  Cole  said,  to  make  him  thixik  Old 


Burr  had  succeeded.  So  it  was  from  no 
fault  of  Nolan's  that  a  great  botch  hap- 
pened at  my  own  table,  when,  for  a  short 
dme,  I  was  in  conunand  of  the  George 
Washington  corvette,  on  the  South- 
American  station.  We  were  lying  in 
the  La  Plata,  and  some  of  the  officers, 
who  had  been  on  shore,  and  had  just 
joined  again,  were  entertaining  us  with 
accounts  of  their  misadventures  in  riding 
the  half- wild  horses  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
Nolan  was  at  table,  and  was  in  an  un- 
usually bright  and  talkative  mood.  Some 
story  of  a  tumble  reminded  him  of  an  ad- 
venture of  his  own,  when  he  was  catch- 
ing wild  horses  in  Texas  with  his  broth- 
er Stephen,  at  a  time  when  he  must  have 
been  quite  a  boy.  He  told  the  story 
with  a  good  deal  of  spirit, —  so  much 
so,  that  the  silence  which  often  follows  a 
good  story  hung  over  the  table  for  an 
instant,  to  be  broken  by  Nolan  himselfl 
For  he  asked,  perfectly  unconsciously,  — 

"  Pray,  what  has  become  of  Texas  ?  Af- 
ter the  Mexicans  got  their  independence, 
I  thought  that  province  of  Texas  would 
come  forward  very  fast.  It  is  really  one 
of  the  finest  regions  on  earth ;  it  is  the 
Italy  of  this  continent.  But  I  have  not 
seen  or  heard  a  word  of  Texas  for  near 
twenty  years." 

There  were  two  Texan  officers  at  the 
table.  The  reason  he  had  never  heard 
of  Texas  was  that  Texas  and  her  affairs 
had  been  painfully  cut  out  of  his  news- 
papers since  Austin  began  his  settle- 
ments ;  BO  that,  while  he  read  of  Hon-^ 
duras  and  Tamaulipas,  and,  till  quite' 
lately,  of  California,  this  virgin  province, 
in  which  his  brother  had  travelled  so  far, 
and,  I  believe,  had  died,  had  ceased  to 
be  to  him.  Waters  and  Williams,  the 
two  Texas  men,  looked  grimly  at  each 
other,  and  tried  not  to  laugh.  Edward 
Morris  had  his  attention  attracted  by 
the  third  link  in  the  chain  of  the  cap- 
tain's chandelier.  Watrous  was  seized 
with  a  convulsion  of  sneering.  Nolan 
himself  saw  that  something  was  to  pay, 
he  did  not  know  what  And  I,  as  ma»> 
ter  of  the  feast,  had  to  say,  — 

"  Texas  is  out  of  the  map,  Mr.  Nolan. 
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Have  yoa  seen  Captain  Back's  curious  ac- 
count of  Siv  Thomas  Roe's  Welcome  ?  " 
After  that  cruise  I  never  saw  Nolan 
again.  I  wrote  to  him  at  least  twice  a 
year,  for  in  that  voyage  we  became  even 
confidentially  intimate ;  but  he  never 
wrote  to  me.  The  other  men  tell  me 
that  in  those  fifteen  years  he  aged  very 
fiist,  as  well  he  might  indeed,  but  that 
he  was  still  the  same  gentle,  uncomplain- 
ing, silent  sufferer  that  he  ever  was, 
bearing  as  best  he  could  his  self-ap- 
pointed punishment,— rather  less  social, 
perhaps,  with  new  men  whom  he  did 
not  know,  but  more  anxious,  apparent- 
ly, than  ever  to  serve  and  befriend  and 
teach  the  boys,  some  of  whom  fairly 
seemed  to  worship  him.  And  now  it 
seems  the  dear  old  fellow  is  dead.  He 
has  found  a  home  at  last,  and  a  country. 

Since  writing  this,  and  while  consid- 
ering whether  or  no  I  would  print  it, 
as  a  warning  to  the  young  Nolans  and 
Vallandighams  and  Tatnalls  of  to-day 
of  what  it  is  to  throw  away  a  country,  I 
have  received  from  Danforth,  who  is  on 
board  the  Levant,  a  letter  which  gives  an 
account  of  Nolan's  last  hours.  It  removes 
all  my  doubts  about  telling  this  story. 

To  understand  the  first  words  of  the 
letter,  the  non-professional  reader  should 
remember  that  after  1817  the  position 
of  every  officer  who  had  Nolan  in  charge 
was  one  of  the  greatest  delicacy.  The 
Government  had  failed  to  renew  the  or- 
der of  1807  regarding  him.  What  was 
a  man  to  do  ?  Should  he  let  him  go  ? 
What,  then,  if  he  were  called  to  account 
by  the  Department  for  violating  the  or- 
der of  1807?  Should  he  keep  him? 
What,  then,  if  Nolan  should  be  liber- 
ated some  day,  and  should  bring  an  ac- 
tion for  false  imprisonment  or  kidnapping 
against  every  man  who  had  had  him  in 
charge  ?  I  urged  and  pressed  tins  upon 
Southard,  and  I  have  reason  to  think  that 
other  officers  did  the  same  thing.  But 
the  Secretary  always  said,  as  they  so 
often  do  at  Washington,  that  there  were 
no  special  orders  to  give,  and  that  we 
most  act  on  odr  own  judgment     That 


means,  "  If  you  succeed,  you  will  be  sus- 
tained ;  if  you  fail,  you  will  be  disavow- 
ed." Well,  as  Danforth  says,  all  that  is 
over  now,  though  I  do  not  know  but  I 
expose  myself  to  a  criminal  prosecution 
on  the  evidence  of  the  very  revelation 
I  am  making. 

Here  is  the  letter :  — 

•*  Levant,  9P2^S.@  ISP  W. 
"  Dear  Fred,  —  I  try  to  find  heart 
and  life  to  tell  you  that  it  is  all  over  with 
dear  old  Nolan.  I  have  been  with  him 
on  this  voyage  more  than  I  ever  was,  and 
I  can  understand  wholly  now  the  way 
in  which  you  used  to  speak  of  the  dear 
old  fellow.  I  could  see  that  he  was  not 
strong,  but  I  had  no  idea  the  end  was 
so  near.  The  doctor  had  been  watching 
him  very^  carefully,  and  yesterday  morn- 
ing came  to  me  and  told  me  that  Nolan 
was  not  so  well,  and  had  not  left  his  state- 
room,—  a  thing  I  never  remember  be- 
fore. He  had  let  the  doctor  come  and 
see  him  as  he  lay  there, — the  first  time 
the  doctor  had  been  in  the  state-room, — 
and  he  said  he  should  like  to  see  me.  Oh, 
dear !  do  you  remember  the  mysteries  we 
boys  used  to  invent  about  his  room,  in 
the  old  Intrepid  days?  Well,  I  went 
in,  and  there,  to  be  sure,  the  poor  fel- 
low lay  in  his  berth,  smiling  pleasantly 
as  he  gave  me  his  hand,  but  looking  very 
frail.  I  could  not  help  a  glance  round, 
which  showed  me  what  a  little  shrine  he 
had  made  of  the  box  he  was  lying  in. 
The  stars  and  stripes  were  triced  up 
above  and  around  a  picture  of  Washing- 
ton, and  he  had  pkinted  a  majestic  eagle, 
with  lightnings  blazing  from  his  beak  and 
his  foot  just  clasping  the  whole  globe, 
which  his  wings  overshadowed.  The 
dear  old  boy  saw  my  glance,  and  said, 
with  a  sad  smile,  *  Here,  you  see,  I  have 
a  country  1 '  And  then  he  pointed  to  the 
foot  of  his  bed,  where  I  had  not  seen  be- 
fore a  great  map  of  t}ie  United  States, 
as  he  had  drawn  it  fi*om  memoiy,  and 
which  he  had  there  to  look  upon  as  he 
lay.  Quaint,  queer  old  names  were  on 
it,  in  large  letters :  *  Indiana  Territory,' 
<  Misassippi  Territory,'  and  '  Louisiana 
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Territoty/  as  I  suppose  our  fatiiers  leari^ 
ed  such  things :  but  the  old-  fellow  had 
.  patched  in  Texas,  too;  he  had  carried 
his  western  boundary  all  the  way  to  the 
Pacific,  but  on  that  shore  he  had  de- 
fined nothing. 

"  *  Oh,  Danforth,'  he  said,  *I  know  I 
am  dying.  I  cannot  get  home.  Surely 
you  will  tell  me  something  now  ?— Stop  I 
stop  1  Do  not  speak  till  I  say  what  I  am 
sure  you  know,  that  there  is  not  in  this 
ship,  that  there  is  not  in  America,— God 
bless  h^l  —  a  more  loyal  man  than  L 
There  cannot  be  a  man  who  loves  the 
old  flag  as  I  do,  or  prays  for  it  as  I  do, 
or  hopes  for  it  as  I  do.  There  are  thirty- 
four  stars  in  it  now,  Danforth.  I  thank 
God  for  that,  though  I  do  not  know  what 
their  names  are.  There  has  never  been 
one  taken  away :  I  thank  G^  for  that. 
I  know  by  that,  that  there  has  never  been 
any  successful  Burr.  Oh,  Danforth,  Dan- 
forth,' he  sighed  out,  '  how  like  a  wretch- 
ed night's  dream  a  boy's  idea  of  personal 
fame  or  of  separate  sovereignty  seems, 
when  one  looks  back  on  it  after  such  a 
life  as  mine  1  But  tell  me,  —  tell  me 
something,  —  tell  me  everything,  Dan- 
forth, before  I  die  I ' 

*^  Ingham,  I  swear  to  you  that  I  felt 
like  a  monster  that  I  had  not  told  him 
everything  before.  Danger  or  no  dan- 
ger, delicacy  or  no  delicacy,  who  was  I, 
that  I  should  have  been  acting  the  tyrant 
ail  this  time  over  this  dear,  sainted  old 
man,  who  had  years  ago  expiated,. in  his 
whole  manhood's  life,  the  madness  of  a . 
boy's  treason  ?  *  Mr.  Nolan,'  said  I,  *  I 
will  tell  you  everything  you  ask  about 
Only,  where  shall  I  begin  ? ' 

"  Oh,  the  blessed  smile  that  crept  over 
his  white  face  I  and  he  pressed  my  hand 
and  said,  *  God  bless  you  1 '  '  Tell  me 
their  names,'  he  said,  and  he  pointed  to 
the  stars  on  the  flag.  '  The  last  I  know 
is  Ohio.  My  father  lived  in  Kentucky. 
But  I  have  guessed  Michigan  and  Indi- 
ana and  Mississippi,  —  that  was  where 
Fort  Adams  is,— they  make  twenty.  But 
where  are  your  other  fourteen  ?  You  have 
not  cut  up  any  of  the  old  ones,  I  hope  ? ' 

<*  Well,  that  was  not  a  bad  text,  and 


I  told  him  the  names,  in  as  good  order  as 
I  couki,  and  he  bade  me  take  down  his 
beautiful  map  and  draw  them  in  as  I  best 
could  with  my  pencil.  He  was  wild  with 
de%ht  about  Texas,  told  me  how  his 
brother  died  there;  he  had  marked  a 
gold  cross  where  he  supposed  his  blott- 
er's grave  was ;  and  he  had  guessed  ai 
Texas.  Then  he  was  delighted  as  he  saw 
California  and  Oregon ;  —  that,  he  said, 
he  had  suspected  partly,  because  he  had 
never  been  permitted  to  land  on  that 
shore,  though  the  ships  were  there  so 
much.  '  And  the  men,'  said  he,  laugh- 
ing, *'  brought  off  a  good  deal  besides 
furs.'  Then  he  went  back — heavens, 
how  far  I  —  to  ask  about  the  Chesar 
peake,  and  what  was  done  to  Banon 
for  surrendering  her  to  the  Leopard,  and 
whether  Burr  ever  tried  again, — and  he 
ground  his  teeth  with  the  only  passion 
he  showed.  But  in  a  moment  that  was 
over,  and  he  said,  *  God  forgive  me,  for 
I  am  sure  I  forgive  him.'  Then  he  asked 
about  the  old  war,  —  told  me  the  true 
story  of  his  serving  the  gun  the  day  we 
took  the  Java,  —  asked  about  dear  6LA 
David  Porter,  as  he  called  him.  Then  he 
settled  down  more  quietly,  and  very  hap- 
pily, to  hear  me  tell  in  an  hour  the  his- 
tory of  ^fty  years. 

*'  How  I  wished  it  had  been  somebody 
who  knew  something  1  But  I  did  as  well 
as  I  could.  I  told  him  of  the  English  war. 
I  told  him  about  Fulton  and  the  steam- 
boat beginning.  I  told  him  about  old 
Scott,  and  Jackson ;  told  him  all  I  could 
think  about  the  Ml&issippi,  and  New  Or- 
leans, and  Texas,  and  his  own  old  Ken- 
tucky. And  do  you  think  he  asked  who 
was  in  command  of  the  **  Legion  of  the 
West"  I  told  him  it* was  a  very  gal- 
lant officer,  named  Grant,  and  that,  by 
our  last  news,  he  was  about  to  establish 
his  head-quarters  at  Vicksburg.  Then, 
*  Where  was  Yicksburg  ? '  I  worked  that 
out  on  the  map ;  it  was  about  a  hundred 
miles,  more  or  less,  above  his  old  Fort 
Adams ;  and  I  thought  Fort  Adams  must 
be  a  ruin  now.  *  It  must  be  at  old  Yicks's 
plantation,'  sud  he ;  *  well,  that  is  a 
change!' 
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**I  tell  you,  Ingliam,  it  was  ft  bard 
thing  to  condenae  the  historj  of  half  a 
centuiy  into  that  talk  with  a  sick  man. 
And  I  do  not  now  know  what  I  told  him, 
—  of  emigration,  and  the  means  of  it,  — 
of  steamboats  and  railroads  and  tele- 
graphs,—  of  inventions  and  books  and 
literature,  —  of  the  colleges  and  West 
Point  and  the  Naval  School,  —  but  with 
the  queerest  interruptions  that  ever  you 
heard.  You  see  it  was  Robinson  Crusoe 
asking  all  the  accumulated  questions  of 
fifty-six  years  I 

"  I  remember  he  asked,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, who  was  President  now ;  and  when 
I  told  him,  he  asked  if  Old  Abe  was 

.  General  Benjamin  Lincoln's  son.  He 
said  he  met  old  General  Lincoln,  when 
he  was  quite  a  boy  himself,  at  some  Li- 
dian  treaty.  I  said  no,  that  Old  Abe  was 
a  Kentuckian  like  himself,  but  I  could 
not  tell  him  of  what  family ;  he  had  work- 
ed up  from  the  ranks.  '  Good  for  him  1 ' 
cried  Nolan ;  *  I  am  glad  of  that.  As  I 
have  brooded  and  wondered,  I  have 
thought  our  danger  was  in  keeping  up 
those  regular  successions  in  the  first  fami- 
lies.' Then  I  got  talking  about  my  visit 
to  Washington.  I  told  him  of  meeting 
the  Oregon  Congressman,  Harding;  I 
told  him  about  the  Smithsonian  and  the 
Exploring  Expedition ;  I  told  him  about 
the  Capitol,  —  and  the  statues  for  the 
pediment,  —  and  Crawford's  Liberty, — 
and  Greenough's  Washington :  Ingham, 
I  told  him  ever3rthing  I  could  think  of 
that  would  show  the  grandeur  of  his 
country  and  its  prosperity ;  but  I  could 

.  not  make  up  my  mouth  to  tell  him  a 
word  about  this  infernal  Rebellion  1 

*^  And  he  drank  it  in,  and  enjoyed  it 
as  I  cannot  tell  you.  He  grew  more 
and  more  silent,  yet  I  never  thought  he 
was  tired  or  faint  I  gave  him  a  glass 
of  water,  but  he  just  wet  his  lips,  and 
told  me  not  to  go  away.  Then  he  ask- 
ed me  to  bring  the  Presbyterian  ^  Book 
of  Public  Prayer,'  which  lay  there,  and 
said,  with  a  smile,  that  it  would  open  at 
the  right  place, — and  so  it  did.  There  was 
his  double  red  mark  down  the  page ;  and 
I. knelt  down  and  read,  and  he  repeated 


with  me,—*  For  ourselves  and  our  coun- 
tiy,  O  gracious  Grod,  we  thank  Thee,  that, 
notwithstanding  our  manifold  transgres- 
sions of  Thy  holy  laws.  Thou  hast  contin- 
ued to  us  Thy  marvellous  kindness,'— and 
so  to  the  end  of  that  thanksgiving.  Then 
he  turned  to  the  end  of  the  same  book, 
and  I  read  the  words  more  familiar  to 
me,  —  *Mo6t  heartily  we  beseech  Thee 
with  Thy  favor  to  behold  and  bless  Thy 
servant,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  others  in  authority,'— and 
the  rest  of  the  Episcopal  collect.  *  Dan- 
forth,'  said  he,  *I  have  repeated  those 
prayers  night  and  morning,  it  is  now 
fifty -five  years.'  And  then  he  said  he 
would  go  to  sleep.  He  bent  me  down 
over  him  and  kissed  me ;  ahd  he  said, 
*Look  in  my  Bible,  Danforth,  when  I 
am  gone.'    And  I  went  away. 

**  But  I  had  no  thought  it  was  the  end. 
I  thought  he  was  tired  and  would  sleep* 
I  knew  he  was  happy,  and  I  wanted  him 
to  be  alone. 

**But  in  an  hour,  when  the  doctor 
went  in  gently,  be  found  Nolan  had 
breathed  his  life  away  with  a  smile.  He 
had  something  pressed  close  to  his  lips. 
It  was  his  father's  badge  of  the  Order  of 
Cincinnati. 

**  We  looked  in  his  Bible,  and  there 
was  a  slip  of  paper,  at  the  place  where 
he  had  marked  the  text,— 

*'  <  They  desire  a  country,  even  a  heav- 
enly :  wherefore  Grod  is  not  ashamed  to 
be  called  their  God :  for  he  hath  prepar- 
ed for  them  a  city.' 

'^  On  this  slip  of  paper  he  had  written,  — 

(( ( Bury  me  in  the  sea ;  it  has  been  my 
home,  and  I  love  it  But  will  not  some 
one  set  up  a  stone  for  my  memory  at 
Fort  Adams  oe  at  Orleans,  that  my  dis- 
grace may  not  be  more  than  I  ought  to 
bear  ?    Say  on  it,  — 

'*•  In  Memory  of 

"  '  Philip  Nolan, 

**  'lABuUnant  in  the  Army  of  the  United 

States. 

** '  He  loved  his  country  as  no  other  man 
has  loved  her ;  but  no  man  deserFed  less 
at  her  hands.' " 
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THE  BIRDS  OF  KILLINGWORTH. 

It  was  die  season  when  throngh  all  the  land 
The  merle  and  mavis  build,  and  building  sing 

Those  lovely  lyrics  written  by  His  hand 
Whom  Saxon  Cfedmon  calls  the  Blithe-Heart  King,  — 

When  on  the  boughs  the  purple  buds  expand, 
The  banners  of  the  vanguard  of  the  Spring, 

And  rivulets,  rejoicing,  rush  and  leap, 

And  wave  their  fluttering  signals  from  the  steep. 

The  robin  and  the  bluebird,  piping  loud, 

Filled  all  the  blossoming  orchards  with  their  glee ; 

The  sparrows  chirped  as  if  they  still  were  proud 
Their  race  in  Holy  Writ  should  mentioned  be ; 

And  hungry  crows,  assembled  in  a  crowd, 
Clamored  their  piteous  prayer  incessantly, 

Knowing  who  hears  the  ravens  cry,  and  said, 

^*  Give  us,  O  Lord,  this  day  our  diuly  bread !  ** 

Across  the  Sound  the  Urds  of  passage  sailed, 
Speaking  some  unknown  language  strange  and  sweet 

Of  tropic  isle  remote,  and  passing  hailed 
The  village  with  the  cheers  of  all  their  fleet,  — 

Or,  quarrelling  together,  laughed  and  railed 
Like  foreign  sailors  landed  in  the  street 

Of  seaport  town,  and  with  outlandish  noise 

Of  oaths  and  gibberish  frightening  girls  and  boys. 

Thus  came  the  jocund  Spring  in  Killingworth, 
In  fabulous  days,  some  hundred  years  ago ; 

And  thrifly  farmers,  as  they  tilled  the  earth. 
Heard  with  alarm  the  cawing  of  the  crow, 

That  mingled  with  the  universal  mirth, 
Cassandra-like,  prognosticating  woe : 

They  shook  their  heads,  and  doomed  with  dreadful  words 

To  swift  destruction  the  whole  race  of  birds. 

And  a  town-meeting  was  convened  striughtway 

To  set  a  price  upon  the  guilty  heads 
Of  these  marauders,  who,  in  lieu  of  pay, 

Levied  black-mail  upon  the  garden-beds 
And  cornfields,  and  beheld  without  dismay 

The  awful  scarecrow,  with  his  fluttering  shreds,  — 
The  skeleton  that  waited  at  their  feast. 
Whereby  their  sinful  pleasure  was  increased. 

Then  from  his  house,  a  temple  painted  white, 
With  fluted  columns,  and  a  roof  of  red, 
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The  Squire  came  forth, — august  and  splendid  sight !  — 

Slowly  descending,  with  majestic  tread, 
Three  flights  of  steps,  nor  looking  left  nor  right ; 

Down  the  long  street  he  walked,  as  one  who  said, 
"  A  town  that  boasts  inhabitants  like  me 
Can  have  no  lack  of  good  society  1 " 

The  Parson,  too,  appeared,  a  man  austere, 

The  instinct  of  whose  nature  was  to  kill ; 
The  wrath  of  God  he  preached  from  year  to  year, 

And  read  with  fervor  Edwards  on  the  Will ; 
His  favorite  pastime  was  to  slay  the  deer 

In  Summer  on  some  Adirondack  hill ; 
E'en  now,  while  walking  down  the  rural  lane, 
He  lopped  the  way-^de  lilies  with  his  cane. 

From  the  Academy,  whose  belfiy  crowned 

The  hill  of  Science  with  its  vane  of  brass. 
Came  the  Preceptor,  gazing  idly  round, 

Now  at  the  clouds,  and  now  at  the  green  grass, 
And  all  absorbed  in  reveries  profound 

Of  fair  Almira  in  the  upper  class, 
Who  was,  as  in  a  sonnet  he  had  said. 
As  pure  as  water,  and  as  good  as  bread. 

And  next  the  Deacon  issued  from  his  door,  ' 

In  his  voluminous  neck-cloth,  white  as  snow ; 
A  suit  of  sable  bombazine  he  wore  ; 

His  form  was  ponderous,  and  his  step  was  slow ; 
There  never  was  so  wise  a  man  before ; 

He  seemed  the  incarnate  **  Well,  I  told  you  so  1  * 
And  to  perpetuate  his  great  renown. 
There  was  a  street  named  afler  him  in  town. 

These  came  together  in  the  new  town-hall. 

With  sundry  farmers  from  the  region  round ; 
The  Squire  presided,  dignified  and  tall. 

His  air  impressive  and  his  reasoning  sound. 
Ill  fared  it  with  the  birds,  both  great  and  small ; 

Hardly  a  friend  in  all  that  crowd  they  found. 
But  enemies  enough,  who  every  one 
Charged  them  with  all  the  crimes  beneath  the  sun. 

When  they  had  ended,  from  his  place  apart, 

Rose  the  Preceptor,  to  redress  the  wrong, 
^d,  trembling  like  a  steed  before  the  start. 

Looked  round  bewildered  on  the  expectant  throng ; 
Then  thought  of  fair  Almira,  and  took  heart 

To  speak  out  what  was  in  him,  clear  and  strong. 
Alike  regardless  of  their  smile  or  frown. 
And  quite  determined  not  to  be  laughed  down. 
VOL.  XII.  46 
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'<  Plato,  antictpadng  the  Reviewen, 

From  his  Bepublic  banished  withoot  pky 
The  Poets ;  in  this  little  town  of  yours, 

Yoa  put  to  death,  by  means  of  a  Committee, 
The  ballad-eingers  and  the  Troubadours, 

The  street-musicians  of  the  heavenly  city. 
The  birds,  who  make  sweet  music  for  us  all 
In  our  dark  hours,  as  David  did  for  SauL 

'*  The  thrush,  that  carols  at  the  dawn  of  day 

From  the  green  steeples  of  the  piny  wood ; 
The  oriole  in  the  elm ;  the  noisy  jay, 

Jargoning  like  a  foreigner  at  his  food ; 
The  bluebird  balanced  on  some  topmost  spray, 

Flooding  with  melody  the  neighborhood ; 
Linnet  and  meadow-kirk,  and  all  the  throng 
That  dwell  in  nests,  and  have  the  gift  of  song. 

• 
"  You  slay  them  all  1  and  wherefore  ?    For  the  gain 

Of  a  scant  handful  more  or  less  of  wheat, 
Or  rye,  or  barley,  or  some  other  grain. 

Scratched  up  at  random  by  industrious  feet 
Searching  for  worm  or  weevil  after  rain. 

Or  a  few  cherries,  that  are  not  so  sweet 
As  are  the  songs  these  uninvited  guests 
«  Sing  at  their  feast  with  comfortable  breasts. 

'*  Do  you  ne'er  think  what  wondrous  beings  these  ? 

Do  you  ne'er  think  who  made  them,  and  who  taught 
The  dialect  they  speak,  where  melodies 

Alone  are  the  interpreters  of  thought  ? 
Whose  household  words  are  songs  in  many  keys. 

Sweeter  than  instrument  of  man  e'er  caught  I 
Whose  habitations  in  the  tree-tops  even 
Are  half-way  houses  on  the  road  to  heaven  I 

<*  Think,  every  morning  when  the  sun  peeps  through 

The  dim,  leaf-latticed  windows  of  the  grove, 
How  jubilant  the  happy  birds  renew 

Their  old  melodious  madrigals  of  love  I 
And  when  you  think  of  this,  remember,  too, 

'T  is  always  morning  somewhere,  and  above 
The  awakening  continents,  from  shore  to  shore. 
Somewhere  the  birds  are  singing  evermore. 

"  Think  of  your  woods  and  orchards  without  birds ! 

Of  empty  nests  that  cling  to  boughs  and  beams. 
As  in  an  idiot's  brain  remembered  words 

Hang  empty  'mid  the  cobwebs  of  his  dreams  1 
Will  bleat  of  flocks  or  bellowing  of  herds 

Make  up  for  the  lost  music,  when  your  teams 
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Drag  home  the  stmgy  harvest,  and  no  more 
The  feathered  gleaners  follow  to  your  door? 

<<  What  I  would  yon  rather  see  the  incessant  stir 

Of  insects  in  the  windrows  of  the  hay, 
And  hear  the  locust  and  the  grasshopper 

Their  melancholy  hurdy-gurdies  play  ? 
Is  this  more  pleasant  to  you  than  the  whirr 

Of  meadow-lark,  and  its  sweet  roundelay, 
Or  twitter  of  little  fieldfares,  as  you  take 
Your  nooning  in  the  shade  of  bush  and  brake  ? 

"  Ydu  call  them  thieres  and  pillagers ;  but  know 

They  are  the  winged  wardens  of  your  farms. 
Who  from  the  cornfields  drive  the  insidious  foe, 

And  from  your  harvests  keep  a  hundred  harms ; 
Even  the  blackest  of  them  all,  the  crow, 

Benders  good  service  as  your  man-at-arms. 
Crushing  the  beetle  in  his  coat  of  mail. 
And  crying  havoc  on  the  slug  and  snail. 

"  How  can  I  teach  your  children  gentleness. 

And  mercy  to  the  weak,  and  reverence 
For  Life,  which,  in  its  weakness  or  excess, 

Is  still  a  gleam  of  God's  omnipotence. 
Or  Death,  which,  seeming  darkness,  is  no  less 
•  The  self-same  light,  although  averted  hence, 

.  When  by  your  laws,  your  actions,  and  your  speech, 
You  contradict  the  very  things  I  teach  ?  " 

With  this  he  closed ;  and  through  the  audience  went 

A  murmur,  like  the  rustle  of  dead  leaves ; 
The  fiirmers  laughed  and  nodded,  and  some  bent 

Their  yellow  heads  together  like  their  sheaves : 
Men  have  no  faith  in  fine-spun  sentiment 

Who  put  their  trust  in  bullocks  and  in  beeves. 
The  birds  were  doomed ;,  and,  as  the  record  shows, 
A  bounty  offered  for  the  heads  of  crows. 

There  was  another  audience  out  of  reach. 

Who  had  no  voice  nor  vote  in  making  laws, 
But  in  the  papers  read  his  little  speech, 

And  crowded  his  modest  temples  with  applause ; 
They  made  him  conscious,  each  one  more  than  each, 

He  still  was  victor,  vanquished  in  their  cause  : 
Sweetest  of  all  the  applause  he  won  from  thee, 
O  fair  Almira  at  the  Academy  I 

And  so  the  dreadful  massacre  began ; 

O'er  fields  and  orchards,  and  o'er  woodland  crests, 
The  ceaseless  fusillade  of  terror  ran. 

Dead  feU  the  birds,  with  blood-stains  on  their  breasts, 
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Or  woanded  crept  away  from  sight  of  man, 

While  the  yoang  died  of  famine  in  their  nests : 
A  shiughter  to  be  told  in  groans,  not  words, 
The  very  St  Bartholomew  of  Birds ! 

The  Summer  came,  and  all  the  birds  were  dead ; 

The  days  were  like  hot  coals ;  the  very  ground 
Was  burned  to  ashes ;  in  the  orchards  fed 

Myriads  of  caterpillars,  and  around 
The  cultivated  fields  and  garden-beds 

Hosts  of  devouring  insects  crawled,  and  found 
No  foe  to  check  their  march,  tUl  they  had  made 
The  land  a  desert  without  leaf  or  shade. 

Devoured  by  worms,  like  Herod,  was  the  town, 

Because,  like  Herod,  it  had  ruthlessly 
Slaughtered  the  Innocents.    From  the  trees  spun  down 

The  canker-worms  upon  the  passers-by,  — 
Upon  each  woman's  bonnet,  shawl,  and  gown, 

Who  shook  them  off  with  just  a  little  cry ; 
They  were  the  terror  of  each  favorite  walk. 
The  endless  theme  of  all  the  village-talk. 

The  fanners  grew  impatient,  but  a  few 

Confessed  their  error,  and  would  not  complain ; 

For,  after  all,  the  best  thing  one  Can  do, 
When  it  is  raining,  is  to  let  it  rain. 

Then  they  repealed  the  law,  although  they  knew 
It  would  not  call  the  dead  to  life  again  ; 

As  school-boys,  finding  their  mistake  too  late. 

Draw  a  wet  sponge  across  the  accusing  slate. 

That  year  in  Eillingworth  the  Autumn  came 

Without  the  light  of  his^najestic  look. 
The  wonder  of  the  falling  tongues  of  fiame. 

The  illumined  pages  of  his  DoomVDay  Book. 
A  few  lost  leaves  blushed  crimson  with  their  shame, 

And  drowned  themselves  despairing  in  the  brook, 
While  the  wild  wind  went  moaning  everywhere. 
Lamenting  the  dead  children  of  the  air. 

But  the  next  Spring  a  stranger  sight  was  seen, 

A  sight  that  never  yet  by  bard  was  sung,  — 
As  great  a  wonder  as  it  would  have  been. 

If  some  dumb  animal  had  found  a  tongue : 
A  wagon,  overarched  with  evergreen, 

Upon  whose  boughs  were  wicker  cages  hung, 
All  fiill  of  singing-birds,  came  down  the  street, 
Filling  the  air  with  music  wild  and  sweet 

From  all  the  countzy  round  these  birds  were  brought, 
By  order  of  the  town,  with  anxious  quest, 
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And,  loosened  from  their  wicker  prisons,  souglit 
In  woods  and  fields  the  places  they  loved  best, 

Singing  loud  canticles,  which  many  thought 
Were  satires  to  the  authorities  addressed, 

While  others,  listening  in  green  lanes,  averred 

Such  lovely  music  never  had  been  heard. 

But  blither  still  and  louder  carolled  they 
Upon  the  morrow,  for  they  seemed  to  know 

It  was  the  fair  Almira's  wedding-day. 
And  everywhere,  around,  above,  below, 

When  the  Preceptor  bore  his  bride  away, 
Their  songs  burst  forth  in  joyous  overflow. 

And  a  new  heaven  bent  over  a  pew  earth 

Amid  the  sunny  farms  of  Eillingworth. 
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LITERARY  LIFE  IN  PARIS. 


THE  GARRET. 


Would  you  know  something  of  the 
way  in  which  men  live  in  Paris  ?  Would 
you  penetrate  a  little  beneath  the  bril- 
liant, glossy  epidermis  of  the  French  cap- 
ital? Would  you  know  other  shadows 
and  other  sights  than  those  you  find  in 
** Galignani's  Messenger"  under  the  ru- 
bric, "  Stranger's  Diary  "  ?  Listen  to  us. 
We  hope  to  be  brief.  We  hope  to  suc- 
ceed in  tangling  your  interest  We  don't 
hope  to  make  you  merry,  —  oh,  no,  no, 
no !  we  don't  hope  that !  Life  is  n't  a 
merry  thing  anywhere, — least  of  all  in 
Paris;  for,  look  you,  in  modem  Baby- 
lon there  are  so  many  calls  for  money, 
(which  Southey  called  "  a  huge  evil "  ev- 
erywhere,) there  are  so  many  temptations 
to  expense,  one  has  to  keep  a  most  cool 
head  and  a  most  silent  heart  to  live  in 
Paris  and  to  avoid  debt.  Few  are  able 
successfully  to  achieve  this  charmed  life. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  in 
debt  but  twice  in  his  life,— first,  when  he 
became  of  age,  and,  like  all  young  men, 
felt  his  name  by  indorsing  it  on  negotia- 
ble paper,  and  placing  it  in  a  tradesman's 
book ;  secondly,  when  he  lived  in  Paris, 


master  of  all  France  by  consent  of  Eu- 
rope, —  the  Duke  of  Wellington  involv- 
ed himself  in  debt  in  Paris  to  the  amount 
of  a  million  of  dollars.  Blucher  actually 
ruined  himself  in  the  city  he  conquered. 
The  last  heir  to  the  glorious  name  and 
princely  estates  of  Von  Eaunitz  lost  ev- 
er3rthing  he  possessed,  even  his  dignity, 
in  a  few  years  of  life  in  Paris.  Judge  of 
the  resistless  force  and  fury  of  the  great 
maelstrom! 

And  I  hope,  after  you  have  measured 
some  degree  of  its  force  and  of  its  fury 
by  these  illustrious  examples,  that  you 
may  be  softened  into  something  like  pity 
and  terror,  when  I  tell  you  how  a  poor 
fellow,  who  had  no  name  but  that  he 
made  with  his  pen,  who  commanded  no 
money  save  only  that  he  obtained  by 
transmuting  ink  and  paper  into  gold, 
strove  against  it  with  various  success,  and 
often  was  vanquished.  You  will  not 
judge  him  too  harshly,  will  you  ?  You 
will  not  be  the  first  to  throw  a  stone  at 
him,  neither  will  you  add  your  stone  to 
those  that  mxy  be  thrown  at  him :  hands 
enough  are  raised  agunst  him !    We  do 
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not  altogether  absolye  him  for  buudj  a 
shortcoming ;  but  we  crave  permission  to 
keep  our  censure  and  our  sighs  for  our 
study.  Permit  us  to  forbear  arraigning 
him  at  the  public  bar.  He  is  dead, — 
and  everybody  respects  the  dead,  exoept 
profligate  editors,  prostitutes,  and  polit- 
ical cfergymen.  Besides,  his  life  was  such 
a  hard  one,  —  so  full  of  clouds,  with  so 
few  gleams  of  sunshine,  —  so  agitated  by 
storms, — so  bereaved  of  halcyon  days,  — 
't  would  be  most  cruel  to  deny  him  die 
grave's  dearest  privilege,  peace  and  qui- 
et. Amen  I  Amen !  with  all  my  hept 
to  thy  benediction  and  prayer,  O  priest ! 
as,  aspersing  his  lifeless  remains  with  ho- 
ly-water, thou  sayest,  RequiescatI  So 
mote  it  be  !  Requiescat  I  Requiescat  I 
Requiescat  in  pace! 

Approach,  then,  reader,  with  softest 
step,  and  we  will,  in  lowest  whispers, 
pour  into  your  ear  the  story  of  the  battle 
of  life  as  *t  is  fought  in  Paris.  We  will 
show  you  the  fever  and  the  heartache, 
the  corroding  care  and  the  panting  labor 
which  oppress  life  in  Paris.  Then  will 
yon  say,  No  wonder  they  all  die  of  a  shat- 
tered heart  or  consumed  brain  at  Paris  I 
No  wonder  De  Balzac  died  of  heart-dis- 
ease I  No  wonder  Frederic  Soulie's  heart 
burst  I  No  wonder  Bruffault  went  crazy, 
and  Eugene  Sue's  heart  collapsed,  and 
Malitoume  lives  at  the  mad-house  1  It 
IS  killing  1 

We  will  show  you  this  life,  not  by 
didactic  description,  but  by  example,  by 
telling  you  the  story  of  one  who  lived 
this  life.  He  was  bom  in  the  lowest 
social  station,  he  battled  against  every 
disadvantage,  the  hospital  was  his  sick- 
chamber,  his  funeral  was  at  the  Gov- 
ernment's expense,  and  everybody  emi- 
nent in  literature  and  art  followed  his  re- 
mains to  the  grave,  over  which,  after  a 
proper  interval  of  time,  a  monument  was 
erected  by  public  subscription  to  his  mem- 
ory. His  father  was  a  porter  at  the  door 
of  one  of  the  houses  in  the  Rue  des  Trois 
Fr^res*  He  added  the  tailor's  trade  to 
his  poorly  paid  occupation.  A  native  of 
Savoy,  he  possessed  the  mountaineer's 
taciturnity  and  love  of  home.    War  car^ 


ried  him  to  Paris.  The  rigors  of  conscrip- 
tion threw  him  into  the  r^nks  of  the  anny ; 
and  when  the  first  Empire  fell,  the  cfafld 
of  Savoy  made  Paris  his  home,  married  a 
young  seamstress,  and  obtained  the  lodge 
of  house  No.  5  Rue  des  Trois  Fr^res.  Tliis 
marriage  gave  to  French  letters  Heoiy 
Murger.    It  had  no  other  issue. 

Henry  Murger  was  bom  March  24th, 
1822.  His  earlier  years  seemed  likelj  to 
be  his  last;  he  was  never  well ;  his  moth- 
er gave  many  a  tear  and  many  a  vigil  to 
the  sickly  child  she  thought  every  week 
she  must  lose.  To  guard  his  days,  sihe 
placed  him,  to  gratify  a  Romish  supersti- 
tion, under  the  special  protection  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  in  accordance  with 
custom  clad  him  in  the  Madonna's  fiveiy 
of  blue.  His  costume  of  a  blue  smock, 
blue  pantaloons,  and  a  blue  cKp  procured 
for  him  the  name  of  Bleuety  ot,  as  we 
should  perhaps  say,  Blueling,  if  indeed 
we  may  coin  for  the  occasion  one  of  those 
familiar,  affectionate  diminutives,  so  oooi- 
mon  in  the  Italian,  rarer  in  the  French, 
and  almost  unknown  in  our  masculine 
tongue.  An  only  child,  and  an  invalid, 
poor  Bleuet  was  of  course  a  spoiled  child, 
his  mother's  darling  and  pet  His  widt- 
es,  his  sick-child's  caprices  were  her  law, 
and  she  gratified  them  at  the  cost  of  many 
a  secret  privation.  She  seemed  to  know 
— maternal  love  hath  often  the  fiiculty 
of  second -nght  —  that  her  poor  boy, 
though  only  the  child  of  the  humblest 
parentage,  was  destined  to  rise  one  day 
far  above  the  station  in  which  he  was 
bom.  She  attired  him  better  than  chil- 
dren of  his  class  commonly  dressed.  She 
polished  his  manners  as  much  as  she 
could,  —  and  *t  was  much,  for  women, 
even  of  the  lowest  classes,  have  gentle 
tastes  and  delicacy.  She  could  not  bear 
to  think  that  her  darling  should  one  day 
sit  cross-legged  on  the  paternal  bench, 
and  ply  needle  and  scissors.  She  breath- 
ed h^r  own  aspirations  into  the  boy's 
ears,  and  filled  his  mind  with  them.  0 
mothers,  ye  do  make  us  what  ye  please ! 
Your  tears  and  caresses  are  the  rain  and 
the  sun  that  mature  the  seed  which  time 
and  the  accidents  of  life  sow  in  oar  ten- 
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der  minds !  She  filled  him  wkh  pride, — 
which  is  a  cardinal  virtae,  let  theolog;ian8 
say  what  they  will,  —  and  kept  him  aloof 
from  the  little  blackguards  who  toss  and 
tumble  oyer  the  curb-stones,  losing  that 
dignity  which  is  man's  chastity,  and  re- 
moving one  barrier  between  them  and 
crime. 

He  was,  even  in  his  earlier  years,  ex- 
quisitely sensidye.  La  Blache,  the  fa- 
mous singer,  occupied  a  suite  of  rooms  in 
the  house  of  which  his  &ther  was  porter. 
One  day  La  Blache*8  daughter,  (now 
Madame  Thalberg,)  who  was  confined  to 
her  rooms  by  a  fall  which  had  dislocated 
her  ankle,  sent  for  the  sprightly  lad.  He 
was  in  love  with  her,  just  as  boys  will 
adore  a  pretty  fiice  without  counting 
years  or  difierences  of  position  (at  that 
happy  age  a  statesman  and  a  stage-driver 
seem  equal,  —  if,  indeed,  the  latter  does 
not  appear  to  occupy  the  more  enviable 
position  in  life).  He  dressed  himself  with 
all  the  elegance  he  could  command,  and 
obeyed  Mademoiselle  La  Blache's  sum- 
mons, building  all  sorts  of  castles  in  the 
air  as  he  arranged  his  toilet  and  while  he 
was  climbing  the  staircase.  His  affected 
am  were  so  laughable,  she  told  him  in  a 
mock-heroic  manner  what  she  wished  of 
him,  and  probably  with  something  of  that 
paternal  talent  which  had  shaken  so  many 
opera-houses  with  applause : — '*  I  have 
sent  for  you  to  teach  me  the  song  I  hear 
you  sing  every  day/'  This  downfall  from 
his  castles  in  the  air,  and  her  manner, 
brought  blushes  to  his  cheek  and  flames 
to  his  eyes,  which  amused  her  all  the 
more ;  so  she  went  on,  —  "  Oh,  don't  be 
afraid  1  I  will  pay  —  two  ginger-cakes 
a  lesson."  So  sensitive  was  the  child's 
nature,  this  innocent  pleasantry  wound- 
ed him  with  such  pain,  that  he  fell  on 
the  carpet  sobbing  and  with  nerves  all 
jangled.  How  the  pangs  poverty  at- 
tracts must  have  wrung  himl  —  But  let 
us  not  anticipate  the  courte  of  events. 
As  he  advanced  in  life  he  outgrew  his 
disease,  and  became  a  chubby- cheeked 
boy,  health's  own  picture.  He  was  the 
favorite  of  the  neighborhood,  his  mother^s 
pride,  and  the  source  of  many  a  heart- 


ache to  her;  Ibr,  as  he  grew  towards  man- 
hood, his  father  insisted  every  day  more 
strenuously  that  he  should  learn  some 
tr^e.    His  poor  mother  obstinately  op- 
posed this  scheme.   Many  were  the  bois- 
terous quarrels  on  this  sul^ect  the  boy 
witnessed,  sobbing  between  his  parents ; 
for  his  fhther  was  a  rough,  ill-bred  moun- 
taineer, who  had  reached  Paris  throogh 
the  barrack  and  the  battle-field,  neither 
of  which  tends  to  smooth  the  asperities  of 
character.    The  woman  was  tenacious; 
for  what  will  not  a  mother's  heart  brave  ? 
what  will  it  not  endure  ?    Those  natures 
which  are  gentle  as  water  are  yet  deep 
and  changeless  as  the  ocean.    Of  course 
the  wife  carried  her  point.  Who  can  re- 
sist a  mother  struggling  for  her  son?  The 
boy  was  placed  as  copying-cleric  in  an 
attorney's  office.    All  the  world  over,  the 
law  is  the  highway  to  literature.  The  lad, 
however,  was  uneducated ;  he  wrote  well, 
and  this  was  enough  to  enable  him  to 
copy  the  law-papers  of  the  office,  but  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  first  elements  of  gram- 
mar, and  his  language,  although  far  bet- 
ter than  that  of  the  lads  of  his  class  in 
life,  was  shocking  to  polite  ears.  It  oould 
not  well  be  otherwise,  as  his  only  school 
was  a  petty  public  primary  school,  and 
he  was  but  fourteen  years  old  when  his  ^ 
ther  ordered  him  to  begin  to  earn  his  da»- 
ly  bread.    But  he  was  not  only  endowed 
with  a  literary  instinct,  he  had,  too,  that 
obstinate  perseverance  which  would,  as 
one  of  his  firiends  said  of  him,  **  have  ena- 
bled him  to  learn  to  read  by  looking  at 
the  signs  in  the  streets,  and  to  cipher  by 
glancing  at  the  numbers  on  the  houses." 
Murger  always  attributed  a  great  deal 
of  influence  upon  his  life  to  the  accident 
which  had  given  his  father  artists  for 
tenants.    Not  only  La  Blache,  but  Gar- 
cia and  his  incomparable  daughters,  Ma- 
rie Malibran  and  Pauline  Viardot,  and, 
after  they  left,  Baroilhet,  the  opera-sing> 
er,  had  rooms  in  the  house.    The  hand- 
some boy  was  constantly  with  them,  and 
this  early  and  long  and  intimate  associa- 
tion with  Art  gave  him  elegance  and 
grace  and  vivacity.   The  seeds  sown  dur- 
ing such  intercourse  may  for  years  lie 
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baried  beneath  the  cares  and  thoughts  of 
a  laborious  life,  and  yet  grow  and  bring 
forth  £rait  as  soon  as  a  more  propitious 
atmosphere  environs  them.     Comrades 
in  the  office  where  he  wrote  likewise 
had  influence  upon  his  career.  He  found 
among  the  clerks  two  brothers,  Pierre 
and  Emile  Bisson,  gentlemen  who  have 
now  attained  reputation  by  their  admi- 
rable photographic  landscapes,  especial- 
ly of  Alpine  scenery.   They  were  then  as 
poor  and  as  uneducated  as  Henry  Mur- 
ger.    They  lived  in  a  house  inhabited  by 
several  painters,  from  whom  they  caught 
a  love  and  some  knowledge  of  Art  They 
communicated  the  contagion  to  their  new 
comrade,  and  the  moment  oflice- hours 
were  over  all  three  hastened,  as  fast  as 
Ihey  could  go,  to  the  nearest  public  draw- 
ing-school. All  three  aspired  to  the  fame 
o£  Rubens  and  of  Paul  Veronese.   Mur- 
ger  had  no  talent  for  painting.      One 
day,  after  he  had  been  guilty  of  some 
pictures  which  are  said  to  be — for  they 
are  still  in  existence — enough  to  make 
the  hair  of  a  connoisseur  of  painting 
stand  on  end,  Pierre  fiisson  said  tb  him, 
**  Throw  away  the  pencil,  Murger ;  you 
will  never  make  a  painter."   Murger  ac- 
cepted the  decree  without  appeal.  He  felt 
that  painting  was  not  in  him.*    He  took 
up  the  pen  and  wrote  poetry.    There 
is  nothing  equal  to  the  foolhardiness  of 
youth.  It  grapples  with  the  most  difficult 
subjects,  and  knotos  it  can  master  them. 
As  all  of  Mulder's  friends  were  painters, 
except  his  father  and  mother,  and  they 
were  illiterate,  his  insane  prose  seemed 
as  fine  poetry  as  was  ever  written,  be- 
cause it  turned  somersets  on  feet.    No- 
body noticed  whether  it  was  on  five  or 
six  or  fifteen  feet     His  father,  however, 
had  heard  what  a  dangerous  disease  of 
the  purse  poetry  was,  and  forbade  his 
son  from  trying  to  catch  it,  —  vowing, 

*  After  Sheridan  had  made  his  maiden  speech 
in  the  Hoase  of  Commons,  he  went  to  the  gal- 
leiy  where  Whitbread  was  sitting  and  asked 
the  Iatter*8  opinion  of  his  effort.    . 

"  It  will  never  do,  Sheridan;  you  had  better 
give  it  up.'* 

"Never,  by  G—d!"  replied  Sheridan;  "it 
is  In  me,  and  it  shall  come  out.** 


that,  if  he  heard  again  of  its  continued 
pursuit,  he  would  immediately  make  a 
tailor  of  him.  Of  course,  the  threat  did 
not  deter  Murger  from  the  chase ;  but  in- 
stead of  pursuing  it  openly,  he  pursned 
it  by  stealth.  The  sportsman  became  a 
poacher.  Rerre  and  Emile  Bisson  quit- 
ted the  attorney's  office  and  opened  a 
studio :  they  were  painters  now.  Henry 
Murger  managed  to  filch  an  hoar  ev- 
ery day  from  the  time  allotted  to  the  er- 
rands of  the  office  about  Paris  to  spend  in 
the  studio  of  his  friends,  where  he  would 
write  his  poetry  and  hide  his  manuscripts. 
Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  artists 
and  literary  young  men  as  unfledged  as 
himself,  but  who  possessed  the  advantages 
of  a  regular  scholastic  education.  They 
taught  him  the  rules  of  prosody  and  the 
exercises  proper  to  overcome  the  mere 
mechanical  difficulties  of  vemfication. 
This  society  made  Murger  more  than  ever 
ambitious ;  a  secret  instinct  told  him  that 
the  pen  was  the  arm  with  which  he  would 
win  fame  and  fortune.  He  determined 
to  abandon  the  law-office. 

His  father  was  furious  enough  at  this 
resolution,  and  more  than  one  painful 
scene  took  place  between  them.  The 
boy  was  within  an  ace  of  being  kicked 
out  of  doors,  when  his  troubles  reach- 
ed the  ears  of  a  literary  tenant  of  the 
house  :  this  was  no  other  than  Mon- 
sieur de  Jouy,  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  quite  famous  in  his  day 
for  "  L'Ermite  de  la  Chauss^e  d'Antin," 
and  a  tragedy,  "  Sylla,"  which  Tahna's 
genius  threw  such  beams  upon  as  made 
it  radiant,  and  for  an  imprisonment  for 
political  offences,  a  con(^ment  without 
which  French  reputations  seem  to  lack 
savor.  Heaven  knows  what  would  have 
become  of  the  poor  boy  but  for  this  in- 
tervention, as  his  mother  was  dead  and 
he  was  all  friendless.  Monsieur  de  Jouy 
procured  him  the  place  of  private  secre- 
tary to  Count  Tolstoy,  a  Rusnan  noble- 
man established  by  the  Czar  in  Paris  as 
his  political  correspondent  The  salary 
given  was  meagre  enough,  but  in  this 
world  all  things  have  a  relative  as  well 
as  an  intrinsic  value,  and  eight  dollars  a 
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month  seemed  to  the  poor  lad,  w]|o  had 
never  yet  earned  a  cent,  a  fragment  of 
£1  Dorado  or  of  Peru.  It  gave  him  in- 
dependence. His  contemporaries  have 
described  him  as  gay,  free,  easy,  and 
happy  at  this  period.  He  had  ceased 
to  be  dependent  upon  anybody ;  he  lived 
upon  his  own  earnings;  he  was  in  the 
full  bloom  of  health  and  youth ;  and  the 
horizon  before  him,  even  though  clouded, 
wore  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  His  fa- 
ther gave  him  a  garret  in  the  house,  and 
continued  to  allow  him  a  seat  at  the  ta^ 
ble,  but  he  made  young  Murger  give  him 
Bx  of  the  eight  doUars  earned.  The  rest 
of  his  salary  was  spent  among  the  boxes 
of  bo(^s  which  line  the  parapet  of  the 
Paris  quays,  —  a  sort  of  literary  Morgue 
or  dead-house,  where  the  still-bom  and 
deceased  children  of  the  press  are  exhib- 
ited, to  challenge  the  pity  of  passers-by, 
and  so  escape  the  comer  grocer  and  the 
neighboring  trank-maker.  Here  Murger 
purchased  all  the  volumes  of  new  poems 
he  could  discover.  When  his  friends  jest- 
ed him  upon  his  wasteful  extravagance 
in  buying  verse  good  for  nothing  but  to 
cheapen  the  vidue  of  the  paper  on  which 
it  was  printed,  he  replied,  that  a  poet 
should  keep  himself  informed  of  the  prog- 
ress of  Art  He  has  since  confessed  that 
his  object  in  buying  this  trash  was  simply 
to  compare  his  efforts  with  those  which 
had  been  deemed  worthy  to  see  print. 
His  ambition  then  was  to  be  pale,  con- 
sumptive, to  drink  the  dregs  of  poverty's 
poisoned  chalice,  and  to  toss  on  a  hos- 
pital-bed. He  found  it  hard  work  to  grat- 
ify these  deshres.  His  plethoric  person, 
his  rubicund  cheeks  and  high  health,  gave 
him  much  more  the  appearance  of  a  jo- 
vial monk  of  Bolton  Abbey  than  of  a 
Werther  or  a  Chatterton  or  a  Lara.  But 
as  he  was  determined  to  look  the  poet  of 
the  Byron  school,  for  a  fortnight  he  fol- 
lowed a  regimen  "which  woul^  have 
given  phthisis  to  Mount  Atlas  " ;  he  stud- 
ied in  some  medical  treatise  the  symptoms 
of  the  consumption,  and,  after  wading 
through  thirty  miles  of  the  mud  and  mire 
to  be  found  in  the  environs  of  Paris, 
drenched  to  the  skin  by  an  autumnal 


rain,  he  went  to  the  hosfntal  and  was  ad- 
mitted. He  was  delighted.  He  instant- 
ly wrote  an  ode  to  "  Hallowed  Misery," 
dated  from  the  "  House  of  Woe,''  sent 
it  ojQT  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  of  Paris, 
and  lay  in  bed  dreaming  he  should  find 
himself  famous  next  morning,  and  receive 
the  visits  of  all  Paris,  from  Monsieur  Gui- 
zot,  then  Prime-Minister,  to  the  most  cal- 
lous poetaster  of  the  Latin  Quarter,  and 
be  besieged  by  every  publisher,  armed 
with  bags  full  of  money.  He  woke  the 
next  nM)ming  to  find  himself  in  perfect 
health,  and  to  hear  the  physician  order 
himtoclear  out  of  the  hospital.  He  had 
no  news  fhnn  the  magadne  nor  firom 
Monsieur^  Guizot. 

'T  is  iU  playing  with  edge-tools  1  The 
hospital  is  not  to  be  coquetted  with. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  romping  with 
misery.  One  might  as  well  amuse  him- 
self toying  with  the  rattlesnake  or  play- 
ing with  fluoric  acid.  Wait  a  moment, 
and  the  hospital  will  reappear  in  the  sto- 
ry of  this  life,  sombre,  pitiless,  fatal,  as 
it  is  in  reality.  A  little  patience,  and 
miseiy  will  come,  in  it»  gaunt,  wolf-like 
shape,  to  harry  and  to  harass.  Phiy  not 
with  fire ! 

Distress  soon  came.  The  young  poet 
fell  into  bad*  company.  He  came  home 
late  one  night  His  father  scolded :  't  is 
a  porter's  infirmity  to  fret  at  late-comers. 
Another  night  he  came  home  later.  The 
scolding  became  a  philippic.  Again  he 
did  not  come  home  at  alL  His  father 
ordered  him  never  more  to  darken  his 
doors.  MuTger  took  him  at  his  word, 
and  went  to  share  a  friend's  bed  in  an- 
other garret  The  friend  was  little  bet- 
ter off  in  worldly  goods ;  he  lived  in  a 
chamber  for  which  he  paid  twenty  dol- 
lars a  year,  and  which  was  furnished 
*'  with  one  of  those  lots  of  furniture  which 
are  the  terror  of  landlords,  especially 
when  quarter-day  comes."  Murger  now 
began  to  know  what  it  was  to  be  poor,  to 
go  to  bed  without  having  tasted  a  morsel 
of  food  the  whole  day,  to  be  dressed  ludi- 
crously shabby.  He  had  never  before 
known  these  horrors  of  poverty ;  for  un- 
der his  Other's  roof  the  meids,,  though 
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humble,  "Brere  always  regularly  served, 
and  quarter-day  never  came.  As  eight 
dollars,  —  less  by  a  great  deal  than  an  or- 
dinary servant  earns  by  sweeping  rooms 
and  washing  dishes,  besides  being  fed 
and  lodged,  -—  which  Count  Tolstoy  gave 
his  secretary,  was  not  enough  to  enable 
Mnrger  to  live,  he  tried  to  add  some- 
thing to  his  income  by  his  pen.  He 
wrote  petty  tales  for  children's  maga- 
zines, and  exerted  himself  to  gain  ad- 
mission into  other  and  more  profitable 
periodicalB,  but  for  a  long  time  without 
SQCcess.  Many  and  many  a  sheet  must 
be  blotted  before  the  apprentice -writer 
can  merit  even  the  lowest  honors  of  print : 
can  it  be  called  an  honor  to  see  printed 
lines  forgotten  before  the  book  is  dos- 
ed ?  Yet  even  this  dubious  honor  can- 
not be  won  until  after  days  and  nights 
have  been  given  to  literary  composition. 
Murger  was  for  some  time  uncertain 
what  course  to  adopt  His  father  sent 
him  word  that  the  best  thing  he  could 
do  would  be  to  get  the  place  of  body- 
servant  to  some  gentleman  or  of  waiter 
in  some  cafdt  He  himself  half  deter- 
mined, in  his  hours  of  depresaon,  when 
despair  was  his  only  hope,  to  ship  as  a 
tailor  on  board  some  man-of-war.  He 
would  at  other  times  return  to  his  first 
love,  and  vow  he  would  be  a  painter; 
then  mu«c  would  solicit  him ;  medicine 
next,  and  then  suigery  would  tangle  his 
eyes.  These  excursions,  which  common- 
ly lasted  three  months  each,  were  not 
froitless ;  they  increased  his  stock  of  in- 
formation, and  sni^lied  him  with  some 
of  his  most  striking  images.  He  became 
joyous  about  this  period,  and  his  hilarity 
broke  out  all  at  once.  One  night  Count 
Tolstoy  had  ordered  Murger  to  color  sev- 
eral thousand  strat^c  maps,  and,  after 
he  had  postponed  the  labor  repeatedly, 
he  asked  several  of  his  firiends  to  aid 
him.  They  sat  up  all  night  He  sud- 
denly became  very  gay,  and  told  story 
after  story  in  a  most  vivid  and  humorous 
manner.  His  friends  roared  with  laugh- 
ter, and  one  of  them  begged  him  to  aban- 
don poetry  and  become  a  prose -writer, 
predicting  for  him  a  most  brilliant  career. 


But  pcBBlary  has  its  peculiar  fiaacinatioDfl, 
and  is  not  reltnqnbhed  without  painfid 
throes.  Murger  refused  to  cease  versify- 
ing. 

He  had  pernicious  habits  <^labor.  He 
never  rose  until  three  o'clock  in  the  a^ 
temoon,  and  never  began  to  write  until 
after  the  lamp  was  lighted.  He  wrote 
until  daybreak.  If  sleep  came,  if  in^i- 
ration  lagged,  he  would  resort  to  coffee, 
and  drink  it  in  enormous  quantities.  One 
may  turn  night  into  day  without  great 
danger,  upon  condition  of  leading  a  t»n- 
perate  and  regular  life ;  for  Nature  has 
wonderful  pow^^of  adapting  herself  to 
all  circumstances,  upon  condition  that  ii^ 
regularity  itself  be  regular  in  its  irregli- 
larity.  He  fell  into  this  habit  fix>m  pov- 
erty. He  was  too  poor  to  buy  fuel  and 
comfortable  clothes,  so  he  lay  in  bed  to 
keep  warm;  he  worked  in  bed, — read- 
ing, writing,  correcting,  buried  under  the 
comfortable  bedclothes.  He  would  some- 
times drink  '*  as  many  as  six  ounces  of 
coffee."  "  I  am  literally  killing  myself,* 
he  said.  "  You  must  cure  me  of  drink- 
ing coffee;  I  reckon  upon  you."  Hjs 
room-mate  suggested  to  him  that  they 
should  close  the  windows,  draw  the  cur- 
tains, and  light  the  lamp  in  the  daytime, 
to  deceive  habit  by  counterfeiting  night 
They  made  the  attempt  in  vain.  The 
roar  of  a  great  city  penetrates  through 
wall  and  curtain.  They  could  not  work. 
Inspiration  ceased  to  flow.  Muiger  re- 
turned to  his  protracted  vigils,  and  to 
the  stimulus  of  coffee,  and  never  more  at- 
tempted to  break  away  firom  them.  This 
sort  of  life,  his  fi>equent  privations,  his 
innnmerable  disappointments,  drove  him 
in  good  earnest  to  the  hospital.  He  an- 
nounces it  in  this  way  to  a  fiiend :  — 

'*  Bo^Ual  SaitU  Louu,  23  May,  1843. 
"  Mt  DSAR  Friend  ,— Here  I  am  again 
at  the  hospital.  Two  days  after  I  sent 
you  my  last  letter  I  woke  up  feeling  as 
if  my  whole  body  were  on  fire.  I  felt  as 
if  I  were  enveloped  in  flames.  I  was  lit- 
erally burning.  I  lighted  my  candle, 
and  was  alarmed  by  the  spectacle  my 
poor  self  presented.    I  was  red  from  my 
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feet  to  my  head,  —  as  red  as  a  boQed  lob- 
ster, neither  more  nor  leas.  So  I  went 
to  the  hospital  this  morning,  as  early  as  I 
could  go,  and  here  I  am,— Henry  IV.'s 
ward,  bed  No.  10.  The  doctors  were 
astonished  at  my  case;  they  say  it  is 
pttrpura.  I  should  say  it  was  I  The 
purple  of  the  £oman  emperors  was  not, 
I  am  very  sure,  as  purple  as  my  envelope. 
....  My  disease  is  now  in  a  stage  of 
reaction,  and  the  doctors  do  not  know 
what  to  do.  I  cannot  walk  thirty  paces 
without  stumbling.  I  have  thousands  of 
trumpets  blowing  flourishes  in  my  ears. 
I  hare  been  bled,  re-bled,  mustard-plas- 
tered, all  in  vain.  I  haye  swallowed 
down  my  poor  throat  more  arsenic  than 
any  three  melodramatists  of  the  Boule- 
Tards.  I  do  not  know  how  all  this  is  going 
to  end.  The  phyacian  tells  me  that  he 
will  cure  me,  but  that  it  will  take  time. 
To-day  they  are  ^ing  to  put  all  sorts  of 
things  on  my  body,  and  among  them 
•  leeches  to  remove  my  giddiness.  .... 
I  am  greatly  fatigued  by  my  life  here, 
and  I  pass  some  very  gloomy  days,— and 
they  are  the  gloomier,  because  there  is 
not  a  single  day  but  I  see  in  the  ward 
next  to  mine  men  die  thick  as  flies.  A 
hospital  may  be  very  poetical,  but  it  is, 
too,  a  sad}  sad  place." 

Many  and  many  a  time  afterwards  did 
he  return  to  the  hospital,  all  sad  as  it 
was.  His  garret  was  sadder  in  purpura*s 
hour.  Want  had  taken  up  its  abode 
with  him.  He  wanted  bread  often.  His 
clothes  went  and  came  with  painful  reg- 
ularity flrom  his  back  to  the  pawnbrok- 
er's. His  father  refused  to  do  anything 
for  him.  **  He  saw  me  without  bread  to 
put  in  my  mouth,  and  ofiered  me  not  a 
crumb,  although  he  had  money  belong- 
ing to  me  in  his  hands.  He  saw  me  in 
boots  full  of  holes,  and  gave  me  to  un- 
derstand that  I  was  not  to  come  to  see 
him  in  such  plight."  Such  was  the  poor 
fellow's  distress,  that  he  was  ahnost  glad 
when  the  purpura^  with  its  intolerable 
pains,  returned,  that  he  might  crawl  to 
the  hospital,  where  he  could  say,  that, 
'*  bad  as  the  hospital-fare  is,  it  is  at  least 


certain,  and  is,  after  all,  ten  times  better 
than  that  I  am  able  to  earn.  I  can  eat  as 
many  as  two  or  three  plates  of  soup,  but 
then  I  am  obliged  to  change  my  costume 
to  do  so,  for  it  is  only  by  cheating  that 
one  can  get  it."  But  all  the  time  he 
was  in  the  hospital  he  was  tormented  by 
the  fear  that  he  would  lose  during  his 
absence  his  wretched  place  as  Count 
Tolstoy's  secretary,  and  which,  wretched 
as  it  was,  nevertheless  was  something,  — 
was  as  a  plank  in  the  great  ocean  to 
one  who,  it  gone,  saw  nothing  but  water 
around  him,  and  he  no  swimmer.  He 
did  lose  the  situation,  because  one  day 
he  stayed  at  home  to  finish  a,  poem,  in- 
stead of  appearing  at  his  desk.  The  mis- 
fortune came  at  the  worst  possible  time. 
It  came  when  he  owed  two  quarters' 
rent,  fifteen  dollars,  to  his  landlord,  and 
ten  dollars  to  other  people.  **  I  am  half 
dead  of  hunger.  I  am  at  the  end  of  the 
rope.  I  must  get  a  place  somewhere,  or 
blow  my  brains  out."  The  mental  an- 
guish and  physical  privation  brought  back 
the  purpura.  He  went  to  the  hospital, 
—  for  the  fifth  time  in  eleven  months 
and  seven  days,  —  all  his  furniture  was 
sold  for  rent,  and  he  knew  not  where  he 
was  to  go  when  he  quitted  the  hospital. 
Yet  he  did  not  give  up  in  despair.  '^  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  I  declare  to  yon, 
my  dear  friend,"  he  wrote,  **  that,  when  I 
feel  somewhat  satisfied  with  what  I  have 
written,  I  am  ready  to  clap  my  hands  at 

life Everything  is  against  me,  and 

yet  I  shall  none  the  less  remain  in  the 
arena.  The  wild  beasts  may  devour  me : 
so  be  it  I " 

After  leaving  the  hospital,  he  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  Monsieur  Jules  Fleury, 
or,  as  he  is  better  known  to  the  world  of 
letters,  Monsieur  Champfleury, — for,  with 
that  license  the  French  take  with  their 
names,  so  this  rising  novelist  styles  himself. 
This  acquaintance  was  of  great  advantage 
to  Henry  Murger.  Monsieur  Champfleury 
was  a  young  man  of  energy  and  will,  who 
took  a  practical  view  of  life,  and  believ- 
ed that  a  pen  could  in  good  hands  earn 
bread  as  well  as  a  yardstick,  and  c(»n- 
mand,  what  the  latter  cannot  hope,  fame. 
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He  believed  that  independence  was  the 
first  duty  of  a  literary  man,  and  that  true 
dignity  consists  in  diligent  labor  rather 
than  in  indolent  railing  at  fate  and  the 
scoffings  of  "  uncomprehended  "  genius. 
Monsieur  Champfleury  was  no  poet.  He 
detested  poetry,  and  his  accurate  percep- 
tion of  the  world  showed  him  that  poe- 
try is  a  good  deal  like  paper  money, 
which  depends  for  its  current  value  rath- 
er upon  the  credit  possessed  by  the  issuer 
than  upon  its  own  intrinsic  value.  He 
pressed  Murger  to  abandon  poetry  and 
take  to  prose.  He  was  successful,  and 
Murger  labored  to  acquire  bread  and 
reputation  by  his  prose-compositions.  He 
practised  his  hand  in  writing  vaudevilles, 
dramas,  tales,  and  novels,  and  abandon- 
ed poetry  imtil  better  days,  when  his  life 
should  have  a  little  more  silk  and  a  little 
more  gold  woven  into  its  woof.  But  the 
hours  of  literary  apprenticeship  even  of 
prose-writers  are  long  and  arduous,  es- 
pecially to  those  whose  only  patrimony 
is  their  shadow  in  the  sun.  Monsieur 
Champfleury  has  given  in  one  of  his  works 
an  interesting  picture  of  their  life  in  com- 
mon. We  translate  the  painful  narra- 
tion :  — 

"  T*  other  evening  I  was  sitting  in  my 
chimney-comer  looking  over  a  mountain 
of  papers,  notes,  unfinished  articles,  and 
fine  novels  begun,  but  which  will  never 
have  an  end.  I  discovered  amid  my 
landlords'  receipts  for  house -rent  (all 
of  which  I  keep  with  great  care,  just  to 
prove  to  myself  that  they  are  really  and 
truly  paid)  a  little  copy-book,  which  was 
narrow  and  long,  like  some  mediseval 
piece  of  sculpture.  I  opened  this  little 
blue-backed  copy-book ;  it  bore  the  title, 
ACCOUNT-BOOK.  How  many  mem- 
ories were  contained  in  this  little  copy- 
book !  What  a  happy  life  is  literary  life, 
seen  after  a  lapse  of  five  or  six  years  1  I 
could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  that  little 
copy-book,  so  I  rose  and  sat  down  at  my 
table  to  discharge  on  these  sheets  all  the 
delightful  blue-backed  copy-book  memo- 
ries which  haunted  my  head.  Were  any 
stranger  to  pick  up  this  little  copy -hock 


in  the  street,  he  would  think  it  belonged 
to  some  poor,  honest  family.  I  dare  say 
you  have  forgotten  the  little  copy-book, 
although  three-fourths  of  its  manuscript 
is  in  your  hand-writing.  I  am  going  to 
recall  its  origin  to  you. 

"  Nine  years  ago  we  lived  together,  and 
we  possessed  between  us  fourteen  dollars 
a  month.  Full  of  confidence  in  the  future, 
we  rented  two  rooms  in  the  Rue  de  Vao- 
girard  for  sixty  dollars  a  year.  Youth 
reckons  not.  You  spoke  to  the  porter's 
wife  of  such  a  sumptuous  set  of  furniture 
that  she  let  the  rooms  to  you  on  your 
honest  face  without  asking  references. 
Poor  woman,  what  thrills  of  horror  ran 
through  her  when  she  saw  our  furniture 
set  down  before  her  door  I  You  had  six 
plates,  three  of  which  were  of  porcelain,  a 
Shakspeare,  the  works  of  Victor  Hugo,  a 
chest  of  drawers  in  its  dotage,  and  a  Phry- 
gian cap.  By  some  extraoitlinary  chance, 
I  had  two  mattresses,  a  hundred  and  fiffcy 
volumes,  an  arm-chidr,  two  plain  chairs, 
a  table,  and  a  skull.  The  idea  of  making 
a  grand  sofa  belongs  to  you,  I  confess ; 
but  it  was  a  deplorable  idea.  We  sawed 
off  the  four  feet  of  a  cot -bedstead  and 
made  it  rest  on  the  floor;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  that  the  cot-bed- 
stead proved  to  be  utterly  worthless.  The 
porter^s  wife  took  pity  upon  us,  and  lent 
us  a  second  cot  -  bedstead,  which  '  fiir- 
nished'  your  chamber,  which  was  like- 
wise adorned  with  several  dusty  souve- 
nirs you'  hung  on  the  wall,  such  as  a 
woman's  glove,  a  velvet  mask,  and  vari- 
ous other  objects  which  love  had  hallow- 
ed. 

"  The  first  week  passed  away  in  the 
most  deligbtful  manner.  We  stayed  at 
home,  we  worked  hard,  we  smoked  a 
great  deal.  I  have  found  among  this 
mountain  of  papers  a  blank  sheet  on 
which  is  written,— 

Beatrix, 

A  Drama  in  Five  Acts, 

By  Henry  Murger, 

PUjed  at  the  Theatre 

on  the       day  of  18    . 
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This  slieet  was  torn  oat  of  an  enormous 
blank  copy-book ;  for  you  were  guilty  of 
the  execrable  habit  of  using  all  our  pa- 
per to  write  nothing  else  but  titles  of 
dramas ;  you  wrote  *  Played  *  as  seri- 
ously as  could  be,  just  to  see  what  effect 
the  title-page  would  produce.  Our  pa- 
per disappeared  too  fast  in  this  way. 
Luckily,  when  all  of  it  had  disappeared, 
you  discovered,  Heaven  knows  where  or 
how,  some  old  atlas  of  geography  whose 
alternate  leaves  were  blank,  —  a  discov- 
ery which  enabled  us  to  do  without  the 
stationer. 

'^  Hard  times  began  to  press  after  the 
first  week  flew  away.  We  had  a  long 
discussion,  in  which  each  hurled  at  the 
other  reproaches  on  the  spendthrift  prodi- 
gality with  which  we  threw  away  our  mon- 
ey. The  discussion  ended  in  our  agree- 
ing, that,  the  moment  the  next  instal- 
ment of  our  income  should.be  received, 
I  should  keep  a  severe  account  of  our 
expenses,  in  order  that  no  more  quar- 
rels should  disturb  the  harmony  of  our 
household,  each  of  us  taking  care  every 
day  to  examine  the  accounts.  This  is 
the  little  book  I  have  found.  How  sim- 
ple, how  touching,  how  laconic,  how  full 
of  souvenirs  it  is  I 

"  We  were  wonderfully  honest  on  the 
first  of  every  month.  I  read  at  the  date 
of  November  1st,  1843,  *  Paid  Madame 
,  Bastien  forty  cents  for  tobacco  due.*  We 
paid,  too,  the  grocer,  the  restaurant, 
(I  declare  there  is  *  restaurant'  on  the 
book!)  the  coal -dealer,  etc.  The  first 
day  of  this  month  was  a  merry  day,  I 
see :  '  Spent  at  the  cafe  seven  cents ' ; 
a  piece  of  extravagance  for  which  I  am 
sure  you  must  have  scolded  me  that  even- 
ing. The  same  day  you  bought  (the 
sight  still  makes  me  tremble!)  thirteen 
cents'  worth  of  pipes.  The  second  of 
November  we  bought  twenty-two  cents' 
worth  of  ribbon :  this  enormous  quantity 
of  ribbon  was  purchased  to  give  the  last 
touches  to  our  famous  sofa.  Our  sofa's 
history  would  fill  volumes.  It  did  us  yeo- 
man's service.  My  pallet  on  the  fioor, 
formed  of  one  single  mattress  and  sheets 
without  counterpane,  made  a  poor  show 


in  our  ^drawing-room,'  especially  as  a  res- 
taurantrkeeper  lived  in  our  house,  and  you 
pretended,  that,  if  we  made  him  bring  our 
meals  up  to  our  *  drawing-room,'  he  would 
be  so  dazzled  by  our  splendor  he  could  not 
refiise  us  credit.  I  demurred,  that  the  odd 
appearance  of  my  pallet  had  nothing  ca- 
pable of  fascinating  a  tradesman's  eye ; 
whereupon  we  agreed  that  we  would 
spread  over  it  a  piece  of  violet  silk  which 
came,  Heaven  knows  where  from ;  but, 
unfortunately,  the   silk  was  not  large 
enough  by  one-third.    Afler  long  reflec- 
tion we  thought  the  library  might  be  turn- 
ed to  some  account :  the  quarto  volumes 
of  Shakspeare,  thrown  with  cunning  neg- 
ligence on  the  pallet,  hid  the  narrowness 
of  the  silk,  and  concealed  the  sheets  from 
every  eye.    We  managed  in  this  way  to 
contrive  a  sofa.    I  may  add,  that  the 
keeper  of  the  restaurant  dedicated  to 
the  ^  Guardian  Angel,'  who  had  no  cus- 
tomers except  hack -drivers  and  brick- 
layers, was  caught  by  our  innocent  in- 
trigues.   On  this  same  second  of  Novemr 
ber  we  paid  an  immense  sum  of  money 
to  the  laundress,  —  one  whole  dollar.    I 
crossed  the  Pont  des  Arts,  proud  as  a 
member  of  the  Institute,  and  entered 
vrith  a  stifl*  upper-lip  the  Cafi^  Momus. 
You  remember  this  beneficent  establish- 
ment, which  we  discovered,  gave  half  a 
cup  of  coflee  for  five  cents,  until  bread 
rose,  when  the  price  went  up  to  six  cents, 
a  measure  which  so  discontented  many 
of  the  fi-equenters  that  they  carried  their 
custom  elsewhere.     I  passed  the  even- 
ing at  Laurent's  room.     I  must  have 
been  seized  with  vertigo,  —  for  I  actual- 
ly lost  ten  cents  at  ecartdj  ten  cents  which 
we  had  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of 
roasted  chestnuts.     Poor  Laurent,  who 
was  such  a  democrat,  who  used  to  go  *  at 
the  head  of  the  schools '  to  see  B^ranger, 
is  dead  and  gone  now  I    His  poems  were 
too  revolutionary  for  this  world. 

"  You  resolved  on  the  third  of  Novem- 
ber that  we  would  cook  our  own  victuals 
as  long  as  the  fourteen  dollars  lasted ;  so 
you  bought  a  soup-pot  which  cost  fifteen 
cents,  some  thyme  and  some  laurel :  be* 
ing  a  poet,  you  had  such  a  marked  weak 
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nesB  fyr  laurel,  70a  wed  to  poison  all  the 
Boap  with  it  We  laid  in  a  supply  of 
potatoes,  and  constantly  bought  tobacco, 
coffee,  and  sugar.  There  was  gnashing 
of  teeth  and  curses  when  the  expenses 
of  the  fourth  of  November  were  written. 
Why  did  you  let  me  go  out  with  my 
pockets  so  full  of  money  ?  And  you  went 
to  Di^eaux's  and  spent  five  cents.  What 
in  the  name  of  Heayen  could  you  have 
gotten  at  Dagneaux's  for  five  cents?* 
Good  me !  how  expensive  are  the  least 
pleasures !  Upon  pretext  of  going  with  a 
firee-ticket  to  see  a  drama  by  an  inhabi- 
tant of  Belleville,  I  bought  two  omnibus- 
tickets,  one  to  go  and  the  other  to  re- 
turn. Two  omnibus-ticketB  1  I  was  se- 
verely punished  for  this  prodigality.  Sev- 
enty-four cents  ran  away  from  me,  mak- 
ing their  escape  through  a  hole  in  my 
pocket  How  could  I  dare  to  return 
home  and  confront  your  wrath?  Two 
omnibus-tickets  alone  would  have  brought 
a  severe  admonition  on  my  head;  but 

seventy-four  cents  with  them 1    If  I 

had  not  begun  to  disarm  you  by  telling 
you  the  Belleville  drama,  I  should  have 
been  a  doomed  man.  Nevertheless,  the 
next  day,  without  thinking  of  these  ter- 
rible losses,  we  lent  G money;  he 

really  seemed  to  look  upon  us  as  Messrs. 
Murger  and  Ca,  his  bankers.  I  wonder 
by  what  insidious  means  this  G con- 
trived to  captivate  our  confidence,  and 
the  only  solution  I  can  discover  is  the 
inexperience  of  giddy  youth;  for  two 
days  afterwards  G — —  was  audacious 
enough  to  reappear  and  to  ask  for  an- 
other loan.  Nothing  new  appears  on 
the  pages  of  the  book,  except  fifteen 
cents  for  wine :  this  must  have  been  one 
of  your  ideas :  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
you  were  ever  a  wine -bibber,  but  we 
were  so  accustomed  to  water,  we  drank 
so  much  water  without  getting  tired  of 
it,  that  this  item,  'wine,'  seems  very 
extraordinary  to  me.  We  added  up  ev- 
ery page  until  the  eighth  of  November, 
when  the  sum  total  reached  eight  dollars 
and  twelve  cents;  here  the  additions 

*  Dagneaux's  is  the  most  expensive  lestau- 
rant  of  the  Latin  Quarter. 


ceased.  We  doubtless  were  averse  to 
trembling  at  the  sight  of  the  totaL  The 
tenth  of  November,  you  purehased  a 
thimble :  some  men  have  skill  enough  to 
mend  their  clothes  at  their  leisure  mo- 
ments. A  few  days  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to 
a  charming  literary  man,  who  writes  ar- 
ticles full  of  life  and  wit  for  the  newspa- 
pers. I  opened  the  door  so  suddenly,  he 
blushed  as  he  threw  a  pair  of  pantaloons 
into  the  comer.  He  had  a  thimble  on  his 
finger.  Ah  1  wretched  cits,  who  refuse 
to  give  your  daughters  in  marriage  to  lit- 
erary men,  you  would  be  fuU  of  admira- 
tion for  them,  could  you  see  them  mend- 
ing thehr  clothes  I  Smoking-tobacoo  ab- 
sorbed more  than  one-third  of  our  mon- 
ey ;  we  received  too  many  firiends,  and 
then  there  was  a  celebrated  artisan-poet 
who  used  to  be  brought  to  our  rooms, 
and  who  used  to  bawl  so  many  stanzas  I 
would  go  to  bed. 

'*  Monsieur  Cre£t  made  his  reappear- 
ance on  the  fourteenth  of  November.  He 
went  to  the  grocer,  to  the  tobacco-shop, 
to  the  foel-dealer,  and  was  received  td- 
erably  well ;  he  was  especiaDy  successful 
with  the  grocer's  daughter  when  he  ap- 
peared in  your  likeness.  IMd  Monsieur 
Credit  die  on  the  seventeenth  of  Novem- 
ber ?  I  ask,  because  I  see  on  the  '  cred- 
it* side  of  our  account -book,  'Frock- 
coat,  rixty  cents.'  These  nxty  cents 
came  from  the  pawnbroker's.  How  his  * 
clerks  humiUated  us  I  I  could  make  a 
long  and  terrible  history  of  our  dealings 
with  the  pawnbroker;  I  shall  make  a 
short  and  simple  story  of  it.  When  mon- 
ey failed  us,  you  pointed  out  to  me  an 
old  cashmere  shawl  which  we  used  as  a 
table-cover.  I  told  you,  *  They  will  give 
us  nothing  on  that'  You  replied,  ^  Oh, 
yes,  they  will,  if  we  add  pantaloons  and 
waistcoats  to  it'  I  added  pantaloons 
and  waistcoats  to  it,  and  you  took  the 
bundle  and  started  for  the  den  in  Place 
de  la  Croix  Rouge.  Ton  soon  came  back 
with  the  huge  package,  and  you  were  sad 
enough  as  you  said,  *  They  are  disagree- 
able yonder;  try  in  the  Rue  de  Cond^; 
the  clerks,  who  are  accustomed  to  deal 
with  students,  are  not  so  hard-hearted 
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as  ikey  are  in  the  Place  de  la  Croix 
Bouge/  I  -went  to  the  Bue  de  Cond^. 
The  two  pair  of  pantaloons,  the  famous 
shawl,  and  the  waistcoats  were  closely  ex- 
amined ;  even  their  pockets  were  search- 
ed. *  We  cannot  lend  anything  on  that/ 
said  the  pawnbroker's  clerk,  disdainfully 
pushing  the  things  away  fi;om  him*  You 
had  the  excellent  habit  of  never  despiur- 
ing.  You  said,  *  We  must  wait  until  this 
evening;  at  night  all  clothes  are  new; 
and  to  take  every  precaution,  I  shall  go 
to  the  pawnbroker's  shop  in  the  Bue  du 
Fouare,  where  all  the  poor  go;  as  they 
are  accustomed  th^e  to  see  nothing 
pledged  but  rags  and  tatters,  our  clothes 
will  glitter  like  barbaric  pearl  and  gold.' 
Alas!  the  pawnbroker  in  the  Bue  du 
Fouare  was  as  cruel  as  his  brethren.  So 
the  next  morning  in  sheer  despair  I  went 
to  pledge  my  only  frock-coat,  and  I  did 
this  to  lend  half  the  sum  to  that  inces- 
sant borrower,  G .    Lastly,  on  the 

nineteenth  of  November,  we  sold  some 
bodes.  Fortune  smiled  on  us;  we  had 
a  chicken -soup  with  a  superabundance 
of  laurel.  Do  you  remember  an  excel- 
lent shopkeeper  of  the  Bue  du  Faubourg 
Saint  Jacques,  near  the  city-gate,  who, 
we  were  told,  not  only  sold  thread,  but 
kept  a  circulating  library  ?  What  a  cir- 
culating library  it  was  I  Plays,  three  odd 
volumes  of  Anne  Badcliffe's  novels,  ~  and 
if  the  old  lady  had  never  made  our  ac^ 
quaintance,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fau- 
bourg Saint  Jacques  would  never  have 
known  of  the  existence  of  *  Letters  upon 
Mythology'  and  *De  Profundis,'  two 
bodes  X  was  heartless  enough  to  sell,  not- 
withstanding all  their  titles  to  my  re- 
spect The  authors  were  bom  in  the  same 
neighborhood  which  gave  me  birth :  one 
is  Desmoustiers,  the  other  Alfred  Mousse. 
Maybe  Ars^ne  Houssaye  would  not  be 
pleased,  Ivere  I  to  remind  him  of  one  of 
the  crimes  of  his  youth,  where  one  sees 
for  a  frontispiece  skeletons  —  't  was  the 
heyday  of  the  Bomantic  School  —  play- 
ing tenpins  with  skulls  for  balls!  The 
sale  of  *De  Profundis'  enabled  us  to 
visit  Caf^  Tabourey  that  evening.  You 
sold  soon  afterwards  eighty  cents'  wordi 


of  books.  Allow  me  to  record  that  they 
came  from  your  library ;  my  library  re- 
mained constantly  upon  the  shelves ;  not- 
withstanding all  your  appeals,  I  never 
sold  any  books,  except  the  lamentable  his- 
tory of  Alfred  Mousse.  Monsieur  Credit 
contrived  to  go  to  the  tradesmen's  with 
imperturbable  coolness;  he  went  every- 
where until  the  first  of  December,  when 
he  paid  every  cent  of  debt  I  have  but  one 
regret,  and  this  is,  that  the  little  aceonntF- 
book  suddenly  ceases  after  a  month  ;•  it 
contains  only  the  month  of  November. 
This  is  not  enough !  Had  I  continued  it, 
its  pages  would  have  been  so  many  me> 
mentos  to  recall  my  past  life  to  me." 

Monsieur  Champfleury  introduced  Hen* 
ry  Murger  to  Monsieur  Ars^ne  Hous- 
saye, who  was  then  chief  editor  of  **  L'- 
Ardste,"  and  it  happened  oddly  enough 
that  Mui^r  wrote  nothing  but  poetry 
for  this  joumaL  Monsieur  Houssaye  took 
a  great  fancy  to  Murger,  and  persuaded 
him,  for  the  sake  of  **  effect "  on  the  title- 
pages  of  books  and  on  the  backs  of  mag- 
azines, to  change  Henri  to  Henry,  and 
give  Murger  a  Grerman  physiognomy  by 
writing  it  Murger.  As  Frenchmen  treat 
their  names  with  as  much  freedom  as  we 
use  towards  old  gloves,  Murger  instant^ 
ly  adopted  Monsieur  Houssaye's  sngges- 
tion,  and  clung  as  long  as  he  lived  to 
the  new  orthography  of  his  name.  He 
began  to  find  it  less  difficult  to  procure 
each  day  his  daily  bread,  but  still  the 
gaunt  wolf,  Poverty,  continued  to  glare 
on  him.  **  Our  existence,"  he  said,  *'  is 
like  a  ballad  which  has  several  coup- 
lets; sometimes  all  goes  well,  at  other 
times  all  goes  badly,  then  worse,  next 
worst,  and  so  on ;  but  the  burden  nev* 
er  changes;  't  is  always  the  same,— Mi»> 
0ry !  Misery !  Misery  1 "  One  day  he  be- 
came so  absolutely  and  hopelessly  poor, 
that  he  was  undecided  whether  to  en- 
list as  a  sailor  or  take  a  clerk's  place 
in  the  Messrs.  de  Bothschilds'  banking- 
house.  He  actually  did  make  applicar 
tion  to  Madame  de  Bothschild.  Hers 
is  the  letter  in  which  he  records  this  ap- 
plication:— 
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'<  I  am  delighted  to  be  at  last  able  to 
write  you  without  being  obh'ged  to  de- 
scribe wretchedness.  Ill -fortune  seems 
to  begin  to  tire  of  pursuing  me,  and  good- 
fortune  appears  about  to  make  advances 
to  me.  Madame  Rothschild,  to  whom  I 
wrote  begging  her  to  get  her  husband  to 
gire  me  a  situation,  informed  her  corre- 
spondent of  it,  and  told  him  to  send  for 
and  talk  with  me.  I  could  not  obtain  a 
place,  but  I  was  offered  ten  dollars  rath- 
er delicately,  and  I  took  it.  As  soon  as 
I  received  it,  I  went  as  fast  as  I  could 
to  put  myself  in  condition  to  be  able  to 
go  out  in  broad  daylight" 

We  scarcely  know  which  is  the  sad- 
dest to  see :  Henry  Murger  accepting  ten 
dollars  from  Madame  de  Rothschild's  gen- 
erous privy  purse,  — for  it  is  alms,  soften 
it  as  you  may,  —  or  to  observe  the  happi- 
ness this  paltry  sum  gives  him.  How 
deeply  he  must  have  been  steeped  in 
poverty  I 

But  now  the  very  worst  was  over.  In 
1848  he  sent  a  contribution  to  "  Le  Cor- 
•aire,"  a  petty  newspaper  of  odds  and 
ends,  of  literature  and  of  gossip.  The 
contribution  was  published.  He  became 
attached  to  the  paper.  In  1849  he  be- 
gan the  publication  in  **  Le  Corsaire  "  of 
the  story  which  was  to  make  him  famous, 
"  La  Vie  de  BohSme,"  which  was,  like 
aU  his  works,  something  in  the  nature  of 
an  autobiographical  sketch.  Its  wit,  its 
sprightly  style,  its  odd  images,  its  odd 
scenes,  its  strange  mixture  of  gayety  and 
sadness,  attracted  attention  immediately. 
But  who  pays  attention  to  newspapei^ 
articles?  However  brilliant  and  pro- 
found they  may  be,  they  are  forgotten 
quite  as  soon  as  read.  The  best  news- 
paper-writer on  his  most  successful  day 
can  only  hope  to  be  remembered  from 
one  morning  to  another ;  if  he  commands 
attention  for  so  long  a  period,  his  utmost 
ambition  should  consider  itself  satisfied. 

It  was  not  until  Murger  had  rescued 
his  book  from  the  columns  of  the  news- 
paper that  he  obtained  reputation.  He 
was  indebted  to  Monsieur  Jules  Janin,  the 
eminent  theatrical  reporter  of  the  *<  Jour- 


nal des  D^ats,**  for  great  asastance  at 
this  critical  hour  of  his  life.    One  naoraing 
Henry  Murger  entered  Monsieur  Jules 
Janin's  study,  carrying  under  his  arm  an 
immense  bundle  of  old  newspapers,  secur- 
ed by  a  piece  of  old  twine.     He  asked 
Monsieur  Jules  Janin  to  read  the  stoiry 
contained  in  the  old  newspapers,  and  to 
advise  him  if  it  was  worth  republication, 
and  what  form  of  publication  was  best 
suited  to  it.    As  soon  as  Murger  retired. 
Monsieur  Jules  Janin  took  up  the  news- 
papers. Few  bibliopoles  in  Paris  are  more 
delicate  than  Monsieur  Janin ;  it  is  posi- 
tive pain  to  him  to  peruse  any  volume,  un- 
less the  margin  be  broad,  the  type  excel- 
lent, the  printing  executed  by  a  famous 
printer,  and  the  binding  redolent  of  the 
rich  perfume  of  Rusaan  leather.     These 
newspapers  were  torn  and  tattered,  stain- 
ed with  wine  and  coffee  and  tobacca 
They  were  not  so  much  as  in  consecutive 
order.   Conceive  the  irritation  they  must 
have  produced  on  Monsieur  Janin !  But 
when  he  once  got  fairly  into  the  story  he 
forgot  all  his  delicacy,  and  when  Henry 
Murger  returned,  two  days  afterwards,  he 
said  to  him,—**  Sir,  go  home  and  write  us 
a  comedy  with  Rodolphe  and  Schaunard 
and  Nini  and  Musette.*  It  shall  be  play- 
ed as  soon  as  you  have  written  it ;  in  four- 
and-twenty  hours  it  will  be  celebrated, 
and  the  dramatic  reporters  will  see  to  the 
rest."    The  magnificent  promises  to  the 
poverty-racked  man  fevered  him  almost 
to  madness;    he  took  up  the  packet, 
(which  Monsieur  Janin  had  elegantly 
bound  with  a  rose -colored  ribbon,)  and 
off  he  went,  without  even  thinking  to 
thank  Monsieur  Janin  for  his  kindness, 
or  to  close  the  door.    Murger  carried  his 
story  to  a  friend,   Theodore  Barri^re, 
(since  famous  as  a  play-writer,)  and  in 
three  months'  time  the  piece  was  ready 
for  the  stage,  was  soon  brought  out  at 
the  **  Vari^t^,"  and  the  names  of  Mur- 
ger and  Barri^re  were  on  every  lip  in 
Paris. 

.  *  These  are  cbaracten  in  the  novel,  por- 
traits from  real  life.  Murger  drew  himself, 
and  told  his  own  history,  when  he  sketched 
Rodolphe. 
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We  have  notinng  like  the  French  stage 
in  the  snddenneas  and  extenanyeneaB  of 
the  popularity  it  gives  men.  We  have 
no  means  by  which  a  gifted  man  can 
suddenly  acquire  universal  fame,  —  can 
**  go  to  bed  unknown  and  wake  famous." 
The  most  brilliant  speech  at  the  bar  is 
heard  within  a  narrow  horizon.  The 
most  brilliant  novel  is  slow  in  making  its 
way ;  and  before  its  author  is  famous  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  the  publisher's  house, 
a  later  new  novel  pales  the  lustre  of  the 
rising  star.  The  French  stage  occupies 
the  position  our  Congress  once  held,  when 
its  halls  were  adorned  by  the  great  men, 
the  Clays,  Calhouns,  Websters,  of  our  fa* 
then*  days,  or  the  Supreme  Court  occu- 
pied, when  Marshall  sat  in  the  chief 
seat  on  its  bench,  and  William  Pinckney 
brought  to  its  bar  his  elaborate  eloquence, 
and  William  Wirt  his  ornate  and  touch- 
ing oratory.  The  stage  is  to  France 
what  Parliament  is  to  England.  It  is 
more :  it  b  the  mirror  and  the  fool ;  it 
glasses  society's  form  and  pressure;  it 
criticizes  foUy.  Murger's  success  on  the 
stage  opened  every  door  of  publicity  to 
him.  His  name  was  current,  it  had  a 
known  market- value.  The  success  of 
the  piece  assured  the  success  of  the  book. 
The  **  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  **  begged 
Murger  to  write  for  its  pages.  Murger's 
fortune  seemed  assured. 

There  was  but  one  croak  heard  in  all 
the  applause.  It  came  firom  Murger's 
father.  He  could  not  believe  his  eyes 
and  his  ears,  when  they  avouched  to  him 
that  his  son's  name  and  praises  filled  ev- 
ery paper  and  every  mouth.  It  utterly 
confounded  him.  The  day  of  the  second 
performance  of  the  piece  Murger  went 
to  see  his  father. 

'*  If  yon  would  like  to  see  my  piece 
again  to-day,  you  may  take  these  tick- 
ets." 

His  father  replied,  — 

"  Your  piece  ?  What  I  you  don't  mean 
to  say  that  they  are  still  playing  it  ?  " 

He  could  not  conceive  it  possible  that 
his  '*  vagabond  "  son  should  interest  any- 
body's attention. 

The  very  first  use  Murger  made  of  his 
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increased  income  was  to  fiy  Paris  and  to 
seek  the  country,  —  that  rural  life  which 
Frenchmen  abhor.  Marlotte,  a  little  vil- 
lage in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau,  be- 
came his  home;  there  he  spent  eight 
months  of  every  year. .  Too  poor,  at  first, 
to  rent  a  cottage  for  himsebf,  he  lodged 
at  the  miserable  village-inn,  which,  with 
its  eccentric  drunken  landlord,  he  has 
sketched  in  one  of  his  novels ;  and  when 
fortune  proved  less  unkind  to  him,  he  took 
a  cottage  which  lay  between  the  highway 
and  the  forest,  and  there  the  first  happy 
years  of  his  life  were  ^nt.  They  were 
few,  and  they  were  checkered.  His  chief 
petty  annoyance  was  his  want  of  skill  as 
a  sportsman.  He  could  never  bring  down 
game  with  his  gun,  and  he  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  shooting.  On  taking  up 
his  abode  in  the  country,  the  first  thing 
he  had  made  was  a  full  hunting-suit  in 
the  most  improved  &8hjon,  and  this  cos- 
tume he  would  wear  upon  all  occasions, 
even  when  he  came  up  to  Paris.  Henev- 
er  attained  any  nearer  approximation  to 
a  sportsman's  character.  -  One  day  he 
went  out  shooting  with  a  fiiend.  A  flock 
of  partridges  rose  at  thw  feet. 

*^Fire,  Murger!  fire!"  exclaimed  his 
firiend. 

**Why,  great  heavens,  man,  I  can't 
shoot  so !  Wait  until  they  light  on  yon 
fence,  and  then  I  'U  take  a  crack  at 
them." 

He  could  no  better  shoot  at  stationary 
objects,  however,  than  at  game  on  the 
wing.  Hard  by  his  cottage  a  hare  had 
burrowed  in  a  potato-field.  Every  mcnn 
ing  and  every  evening  Murger  fired  at 
the  hare,  but  with  such  little  efiect,  that 
the  hare  soon  took  no  notice  either  of 
Murger  or  his  gun,  and  gambolled  before 
them  both  as  if  they  were  simply  a  scare* 
crow.  Murger  bagged  but  one  piece  of 
game  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life, 
and  the  way  this  was  done  happened  in 
this  wise.  One  day  he  was  asleep  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree  in  the  Forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleau,— his  gun  by  his  side.  He  was 
suddenly  awakened  by  the  barking  of  a 
dog  whkh  he  knew  bebnged  to  the  most 
adroit  poaoher  that  levied  illicit  tribute 
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on  the  imperial  domain.  The  dog  con- 
tinued to  bark  and  to  look  steadily  up 
into  the  tree.  Murger  followed  the  dog's 
eyes,  but  could  discover  nothing.  The 
poacher  ran  up,  saying, — 

^^  Quick,  Monsieur  Murger  I  quick ! 
Give  me  your  gun.    Don't  you  see  it  ?  " 

Muiger  replied,  — 

"  See  it  ?     See  what  ?  " 

^*  Why,  a  pheasant  1  a  splendid  cock ! 
There  he  is  on  the  top  limb ! " 

The  poacher  umed  and  fired ;  the 
pheasant  fell  at  Murger's  feet 

**  Take  the  bird  and  put  it  in  your 
game-bag,  Monsieur  Murger,  and  tell  ev- 
erybody you  killed  it" 

Murger  gratefully  accepted  the  pres- 
ent ;  and  this  was  the  first  and  only  time 
that  Murger  ever  bagged  a  bird. 

But  the  cloud  which  darkened  his  sky 
now  was  the  cloud  which  had  lowered  on 
all  his  life,  —  poverty.  He  was  always 
fidvered  by  the  care  and  anxiety  of  pro- 
curing money.  Life  is  expensive  to  a 
man  occupying  such  a  position  as  Murger 
filled,  and  French  authors  are  ill  paid. 
A  French  publisher  thinks  he  has  done 
wonders,  if  he  sells  all  the  copies  of  an 
edition  of  three  thousand  volumes ;  and 
if  any  work  reaches  a  sale  of  sixteen 
or  seventeen  thousand  volumes,  the  pub- 
lisher is  ready  to  cry,  **  Miracle ! "  Fur- 
ther, men  who  lead  intellectual  lives  are 
almost  necessarily  extravagant  of  money. 
They  know  not  its  value.  They  know, 
indeed,  that  ten  mills  make  one  cent,  and 
that  ten  cents  make  one  dime,  and  that 
ten  dimes  make  one  dollar ;  but  they  are 
ignorant  of  the  practical  value  of  these 
denominations  of  the  great  medium  of 
exchange.  They  cannot  "jew,"  and 
know  not  that  the  slight  percentage  they 
would  take  off  the  price  asked  is  a  prize 
worth  contending  for.  Again,  the  phya- 
ical  exhaustion  or  reaction  which  al- 
most invariably  follows  mental  exertion 
requires  stimulants  of  some  kind  or  oth- 
er to  remove  the  pain  —  it  is  an  acute 
pain  —  which  reaction  brings  upon  the 
whole  system.  These  stimulants,  wheth- 
er they  be  good  dinners,  or  brilliant 
company,  or  generous  wines,  or  par> 


ties  of  pleasure,  are  always  costly.  Be- 
sides, life  in  Paris  is  such  an  expensive 
mode  of  existence,  the  simplest  pleasores 
there  are  so  very  costly,  and  there  are  to 
many  microscopic  issues  through  wbieh 
money  pours  away  in  that  undomestic 
life,  in  that  career  passed  almost  continn- 
aUy  in  public,  that  one  must  have  a  con- 
siderable fortune,  or  lead  an  extreniely 
retired  life.  A  fashionable  author,  whose 
books  are  in  every  book -shop  window, 
and  whose  plays  are  posted  for  perfbnn- 
ance  on  every  wall,  cannot  lead  a  seclud- 
ed life;  and  all  the  circumstances  we 
have  hinted  at  conspire  to  make  his  life 
expensive.  In  vain  Murger  fled  the  great 
city.  It  pursued  him  even  in  the  coun- 
try. Admirers  and  parasites  sought  him 
out  even  in  his  retreat,  and  forced  their 
way  to  his  table.  There  is  another  rea- 
son for  Murger^s  life -long  poverty:  he 
worked  slowly,  and  this  natural  difficulty 
of  intellectual  travail  was  increased  by 
his  exquisite  taste  and  desire  of  per- 
fection. The  novel  was  written  and  re- 
written time  and  again.  The  plot  was 
changed;  the  characters  were  altered; 
each  phrase  was  polished  and  repolished. 
Where  ordinary  writers  threw  off  half  a 
dozen  volumes,  Murger  found  it  hard  to 
fit  a  single  volume  for  the  press.  Ordi- 
nary writers  grew  rich  in  writing  speed- 
ily forgotten  novels ;  he  continued  poor 
in  writing  novels  which  will  live  for  mar 
ny  years.  Then,  Murger's  vein  of  talent 
made  him  work  for  theatres  which  gave 
more  reputation  thtm  ready  money.  He 
was  too  delicate  a  writer  to  construct 
those  profitable  dramas  which  run  a  hun- 
dred or  a  hundred  and  fifty  nights  and 
place  ten  or  twenty  thousand  dollars  in 
the  writer's  purse.  His  original  poverty 
kept  him  poor.  He  could  not  afford  to 
wait  until  the  seed  he  had  sown  had  grown 
and  ripened  for  the  sickle ;  so  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  usurers,  who  purchased  the 
crop  while  it  was  yet  green,  and  made 
the  harvest  yield  them  profits  of  fifty  or 
seventy-five  per  centum. 

His  distress  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life  was  as  great  as  the  distress  of  his 
youth.    His  published  letters  tell  a  sor- 
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Towful  tale.  Thej  are  filled  with  appre- 
kenmons  of  notes  maturing  only  to  be 
protested,  or  complaints  of  inability  to 
go  np  to  Paris  one  day  because  he  has 
not  a  shirt  to  wear,  another  day  because 
he  cannot  procure  the  seventy-five  cents 
which  are  the  railway -l&ure  from  Fon- 
tainebleau  to  Paris.  Here  is  one  of  his 
letters,  one  of  the  gayest  of  them.  It  is 
charming,  but  sad :  — 

"  I  send  you  my  little  stock.  Carry  it 
instantly  to  Monsieur  Heugel,  the  music- 
publisher  in  the  Rue  Vivienne,  next  door 
to  Michel  Levy's.  Go  the  day  aflerwards 
to  Michel  Levy's  for  the  answer.  Read 
it,  and  if  it  shows  that  Monsieur  Heugel 
buys  my  songs,  go  to  him  with  the  blank 
receipt,  herein  inclosed,  which  you  will 
fill  up  as  he  will  point  out,  according  to 
the  usual  conditions.  It  is  ten  dollars  a 
song ;  but  as  there  is  a  poor  song  among 
them,  and  money  I  must  have,  take  what- 
ever he  gives  you ;  but  you  must  pretend 
as  if  you  expected  ten  dollars  for  each 
song.  This  money  must  be  used  to  take 
up  Saccault's  note,  which  is  due  the  fif- 
teenth. Take  the  address  of  the  holder, 
and  pay  it  before  it  is  protested.  You 
will  be  allowed  lill  the  next  day  to  pay 
it.  Be  active  in  this  matter,  and  let  me 
hear  how  things  turn  out.  I  cannot,  in 
reason,  in  my  present  situation,  take  a 
room  at  a  rent  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars  a  year.*  We  have  cares  enough 
for  the  present ;  therefore  let  us  not  sow 
that  seed  of  embarrassment  which  flowers 
every  three  months  in  the  shape  of  quar- 
terly rent  Do  not  give  at  the  outside 
more  than  eighty  dollars  for  the  room, 
even  though  we  be  embarrassed  by  its 
smallness.  I  hope  we  may  have  means 
before  long  of  being  more  delicate  in  our 
selection ;  but  at  present  put  a  leaf  to 
your  patience,  for  the  horizon  is  black 
enough  to  make  ink  withal.  However, 
the  little  dialogue  (which  has  been  quite 
successful)  I  have  just  had  with  the  mus- 
es has  given  me  better  spirits.  I  have  a 
fever  of  working  which  is  high  enough 

*  He  was  urged  to  rent  a  room  in  Paris  as 
his  lodgings  when  he  came  to  town. 


to  give  me  a  real  fever.  I  have  shaken 
the  box,  and  see  that  it  is  not  empty. 
But  I  stood  in  need  of  this  evidence,  for 
in  my  own  eyes  I  had  fallen  as  low  as 
the  Public.  Funds  in  1848.  Return  here 
before  the  money  Michel  Levy  gave  you 
is  exhausted,  for  I  cannot  get  any  more 
for  you.  I  am  working  half  the  day  and 
half  the  night.  I  feel  that  the  great  fiood- 
tide  of  *  copy '  is  at  hand.  My  laundress 
and  my  pantaloons  have  both  deserted 
me.  I  am  obliged  to  use  grape-vine 
leaves  for  my  pocket-handkerchief. .... 
There  is  nothing  new  here.  The  doga 
are  in  good  health,  but  they  do  not  look 
fat ;  I  am  afraid  they  have  fasted  some- 
times. Our  chimney  is  again  inhabited 
by  a  family  of  swallows ;  they  say  that  is 
a  good  sign:  maybe  it  means  that  we 
shall  have  fire  all  the  winter  long." 

To  this  letter  was  added  a  postscript 
which  one  of  the  dogs  was  supposed  to 
have  written :  — 

"Mt  dear  Lady, — They  say  here 
we  are  going  to  see  mighty  hard  times. 
My  master  talks  of  suppressing  my 
breakfast,  and  he  wants  to  hire  me  to 
a  shepherd  in  order  that  I  may  earn 
some  money  for  a  living.  But  as  I 
have  the  reputation  of  loving  mutton- 
chops,  nobody  will  hire  me  to  keep 
sheep.  If  you  see  anywhere  in  Paris  a 
pretty  diamond  collar  which  does  not 
cost  more  than  five -and -twenty  cents, 
bring  it  to 

'*DOG  MiRZA. 

"  Ulh  March,  1865." 

Hope  dawned  upon  him  in  1856.  He 
was  promised  a  pension  of  tiiree  hun- 
dred dollars  from  the  Government  out  of 
the  literary  fund  of  the  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction's  budget  It  would  have 
been,  from  its  regularity  of  payment,  a 
fortune  to  him.  It  would  have  saved 
him  from  the  anxiety  of  quarter-day 
when  rent  fell  due.  But  the  pension 
never  came.  The  Grovemment  gave  him 
the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
which  certainly  gratified  him.  But  money 
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for  bread  would  have  been  of  more  ser- 
▼ice.  When  Rachel  lay  upon  that  in- 
vafid's  chair  which  she  was  never  to  quit 
except  for  her  coffin,  she  gazed  one 
morning  upon  the  breakfast  of  delicacies 
spread  before  her  to  tempt  the  return  of 
absent  appetite.  After  some  moments 
«f  ffllence,  she  took  up  a  piece  of  bread 
as  white  as  the  driven  snow,  and,  dgh- 
ing,  said  in  that  whisper  which  was  all 
that  remained  to  her  of  voice,  — "  Ay, 
me!  Had  the  world  given  me  a  little 
more  of  this,  and  earlier  in  my  life,  I 
had  not  been  here  at  three-and-thirty." 
Those  early  years  of  want  which  sap- 
ped Rachel's  life  undermined  Murger's 
constitution.  His  rustic  life  repaired 
some  of  the  damage  wrought,  and  would 
probably  have  entirely  retrieved  it,  had 
his  life  then  been  freer  from  care,  less 
visited  by  privation.  Had  the  money 
tiie  Government  and  his  friends  lavish- 
ed on  his  corpse  been  bestowed  on  him 
living,  he  had  probably  still  been  num- 
bered among  the  writers  militant  of 
France.  Some  obscure  parasite  got  the 
pension.  He  continued  to  work  on  still 
hounded  by  debt.  "  Five  times  a  week," 
he  wrote  in  1858,  "I  dine  at  twelve  or 
one  o'clock  at  night  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain :  if  I  am  not  forced  to  stop  writing 
for  three  or  four  dajrs,  I  shall  fall  sick." 
In  1860  we  find  him  complaining  that 
he  is  '*  sick  in  soul,  and  maybe  in  body 
too,  I  am,  of  a  truth,  fatigued,  and  a 
great  deal  more*  fatigued  than  people 
think  me."  Death's  shadow  was  upon 
kim.  The  world  thought  him  in  firmer 
health  and  in  gayer  spirits  than  ever. 
He  knew  better.  He  felt  as  the  travel- 
ler feels  towards  the  close  of  the  day 
and  the  ehd  of  the  journey.  It  was  not 
strange  that  the  world  was  deceived,  for 
Murger's  gayety  had  always  been  facti- 
tious. He  often  turned  off  grief  with  a 
smile,  where  other  men  relieve  it  with 
a  tear.  Sensitive  natures  shrink  from 
letting  the  world  see  their  exquisite  sen- 
sibility. Besides,  Murger's  gayety  was 
intellectual  rather  than  physical  It  con- 
msted  almost  entirely  in  bright  gleams  of 
lepartee.    It  was  quickness,  't  was  not 


mirth.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  world 
was  deceived ;  the  mind  retiuned  its  oM 
activity  amid  all  its  fatigue ;  and  besides, 
the  world  sees  men  only  in  their  hours 
of  ftill-dress,  when  the  will  lights  up  the 
leaden  eyes  and  wreathes  the  drawn 
countenance  in  smiles.  Tears  are  for 
our  midnight  pillow, — the  hand -buried 
face  for  our  solitary  study. 

So  when  the  rumor  flew  over  Paris, 
Murger  is  nek !  —  Murger  is  dying !  — 
Murger  is  dead  I  it  raised  the  great- 
est surprise.  Everybody  wondered  how 
the  stalwart  man  they  saw  yesterday 
could  be  brought  low  so  soon.  Where 
was  his  youth,  that  it  came  not  to  the 
rescue?  The  reader  can  answer  Uie 
question.  Of  a  truth,  the  last  act  of  the 
drama  we  have  sketched  in  these  pages 
moved  rapidly  to  the  catastrophe.  He 
awoke  in  the  middle  of  one  night  with  a 
violent  pain  in  the  thigh,  which  ached  as 
if  a  red-hot  ball  had  passed  through  it. 
The  pain  momentarily  increased  in  vi- 
olence, and  became  intolerable.  The 
nearest  physician  was  summoned.  Af- 
ter diagnosis,  he  declared  the  case  too 
grave  for  action  unlal  after  consultation. 
Another  medical  attendant  was  called  in. 
After  consultation  they  decided  that  the 
most  eminent  surgeons  of  Paris  must  be 
consulted.  It  was  a  decomposition  of 
the  whole  body,  attended  with  symptoms 
rarely  observed.  The  princes  of  me<fi- 
cal  science  in  Paris  met  at  the  bedside. 
They  all  confessed  that  their  art  was  im- 
potent to  alleviate,  much  less  to  cure, 
this  dreadftil  disease.  Murger^s  hours 
were  numbered.  The  doctors  indsted 
upon  his  being  transported  to  the  hospi- 
tal. To  the  hospital  he  went :  't  was  not 
for  the  first,— 't  was  for  the  last  time.  His 
agonies  were  distressing.  They  wrung 
from  him  screams  which  could  be  heard 
from  the  fifth  floor,  where  he  lay,  to  the 
street  Death  made  his  approaches  like 
some  skilfiil  engineer  against  some  im- 
pregnable fortress:  fibre  by  fibre,  vein 
by  vein,  atom  by  atom,  was  mastered  and 
destroyed. 

During  one  of  the  rare  intervals  of 
freedom  from  torture,  he  tamed  to  the 
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aick-niirae  who  kept  watch  by  his  pOlow, 
and,  afler  yacantly  gazing  on  her  bux- 
om form  and  ruddy  cheek,  he  significant- 
ly asked,  —  **  Mammy,  do  you  find  this 
world  a  happy  place,  and  life  an  easy 
burden  ?  "  The  well-fed  woman  under- 
stood not  the  bitterness  of  soul  which 
prompted  this  question.  "Keep  quiet, 
and  deep,''  was  her  reply.  He  fell  back 
upon  his  pillow,  murmuring,  '</  haye 
n't!  /  have  n'tl"  Yet  he  was  only 
eight -and -thirty  years  old,  and  taien's 
sorrows  commonly  commence  later  in 
life.  A  fiiend  came  to  see  hinu  As  the 
physicians  had  forbidden  him  all  conver- 
sation, he  wrote  on  a  card  this  explana- 
tion of  his  situation :  —  "  Eicord  and  the 
other  dcKitors  were  of  opinion  that  I  should 
come  to  Dubois's  Hospital.  I  should 
have  preferred  St.  Louis's  HospitaL  I 
feel  more  at  home  there.  Enfin  /...." 
Is  there  in  the  martyrology  of  poets  any 


passage  sadder  than  these  lines  ?  Just 
think  of  a  man  so  bereft  of  home  and 
finmily,  so  accustomed  to  the  common 
cot  of  the  hospital,  so  familiar  to  hospi- 
tal sights  and  sounds  and  odors,  that  he 
can  associate  heme  with  the  public  ward  I 
Poor  Murger ! 

So  lived  and  so  died  the  poet  of  youth, 
and  of  ambitions,  struggling,  hopeful  pov- 
erty. We  describe  not  his  funeral,  nor 
the  monument  reared  over  his  grave. 
Our  heart  fails  us  at  sight  of  these  ster- 
ile honors.  They  are  ill-timed.  What 
boot  they,  when  he  on  whom  diey  are 
bestowed  is  beyond  the  reach  of  earthly 
voices  ?  The  ancients  crowned  the  live 
animal  they  selected  as  the  sacrifice  for 
their  altars ;  it  saw  the  gaiiands  of  flow- 
ers which  were  laid  on  its  head,  and  the 
stately  procession  which  accompanied  it, 
and  heard  the  music  which  discxrarsed  of 
its  happiness. 


THE   GREAT  AIEr-ENGINE. 


There  is  an  odd  collection  of  houses, 
and  a  stretch  of  green,  with  half  a  dozen 
old  elms,  raspberry  -  bushes,  and  pruned 
oaks  growing  on  it,  opening  out  from 
this  window  where  I  work;  this  morn- 
ing, they  blended  curiously  with  this  old 
story  that  I  want  to  tell  you,  helping  me 
to  understand  it  better.  And  the  story, 
too,  explained  to  me  one  reason  why  peo- 
ple always  choose  to  look  at  those  trees 
rather  than  the  houses:  at  any  trees 
before  any  houses.  Because,  yon  see, 
whatever  grows  out  of  Nature  is  itself, 
and  says  so :  has  its  own  espeoial  little 
soul-sap,  and  leafs  that  out  intact,  bor- 
rows no  trait  or  trick  or  habit  fixim  its 
neighbor.  The  sunshine  is  sunshine, 
and  the  pine-burr  a  pine-burr,  obstinate- 
ly, through  and  through.  So  Nature 
rests  us.  But  whatever  grows  out  of  a 
man's  brsdn  is  like  the  brain,  patched, 
uncertain :   a  perverse  streak  in  it  some- 


where, to  spoil  its  thorough  good  or  ill 
meaning. 

There  b  a  little  Grecian  temple  yon- 
der, back  of  the  evergreens,  with  a  tri- 
angular stove -funnel  revolving  at  its 
top ;  and  next  door  a  Dutch-built  stable, 
with  a  Turk's  turban  for  a  cupola ;  and 
just  beyond  that,  a  chdlet-roof,  sprouting 
without  any  provocation  whatever  out  of 
an  engine-house.  I  do  not  think  they 
are  caricatures  of  some  charscters.  I 
knew  a  politician  once,  very  low  down 
in  even  that  scale;  Quilp  they  nick- 
named him ;  the  cruelest  husband ; 
quarteivdollarish  in  his  views  and  princi- 
ples, and  greedy  for  bribes  even  as  low 
as  that :  yet  I  have  seen  that  man  work 
with  a  rose-bush  as  long  and  tenderly  as 
a  mother  with  her  baby,  and  cis  eyes  glow 
and  grow  wet  at  the  right  of  a  new  and 
delicate  plant  Near  him  lived  a  wom- 
an,—a  relative  of  his,  I  believe:  one 
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^of  those  women  who  absorb  so  much  of 
tlie  world's  room  and  air,  and  haye  a 
right  to  do  it:  a  nature  mado  up  of 
grand,  good  pieces,  with  no  mean  bits 
mortared  in:  fresh  and  child-like,  too, 
with  heat  or  tears  ready  fer  an}r  tale  of 
wrong,  or  strongly  spoken,  true  word. 
But  strike  against  one  prejudice  that  wom- 
an had,  her  religious  sect  -  feeling,  and 
she  was  hard  and  cruel  as  Nero.  It  was 
the  stoTO-funnel  in  that  temple. 

Human  nature  is  full  of  such  unac- 
oountable  warts  and  birth-marks  and  sixth 
fingers ;  and  the  best  reason  that  I  know 
of  why  all  practical  schemes  for  a  per- 
fect social  system  have  failed  is,  that  they 
are  so  perfect,  so  compact,  that  they  ig- 
nore all  these  excrescences,  these  untied 
ends,  in  making  up  their  whole.  Tet  it 
18  a  wonderful  bit  of  mosaic,  this  Com- 
munist system:  a  place  for  eyeiy  man, 
and  every  man  in  his  places  ^*  to  insure 
to  each  human  being  the  freest  develop- 
ment of  his  faculties  " :  there  is  a  grand 
fragment  of  absolute  truth  in  that,  a  go- 
ing back  to  primal  Nature,  to  a  like  life 
with  that  of  sunshine  and  pines,  a  Uto- 
pia more  Christ -like  than  the  heaven 
(which  Christ  never  taught)  of  eternal 
harp -playing  and  golden  streets.  But 
as  for  making  it  real,  every  man's  life 
should  have  the  integrity  of  meaning  of 
that  of  a  tree.  A.  statesman,  B.  seer, 
C.  scavenger:  pines,  raspberries,  oaks. 
Impossible,  as  we  know.  And  then,  a  this- 
tle at  the  beginning  knows  it  is  a  thi»- 
tle,  and  cannot  be  anything  else,  so  there 
is  the  end  of  it;  but  when  Pratt,  by 
nature  nd  knife-grinder,  asserts  himself 
poet,  what  then  ?  How  many  men  know 
their  vocation  ?  Who  is  going  about  to 
tie  on  the  labels  ?  Who  would  you  be 
willing  should  tie  on  yours  ?  Then,  again, 
there  is  your  neighbor  Brownson,  with  a 
yeasty  brain,  fermenting  too  fast  through 
every  phase  of  creed  or  party  to  accept 
a  healthful  ''settling";  so  it  is  left  to 
work  itself  out,  and  it  will  settle  itself 
by- and -by,  in  a  life  or  two  it  may  be. 
You  know  other  brains  which,  if  yon  will 
but  consider,  prove  this  life  to  be  only 
one  stage  of  a  many-yeared  era:  they 


are  lying  fallow  fit>m  birth  until  death; 
they  have  powers  latent  in  them,  that 
next  time,  perhaps,  will  bear  golden 
grain  or  fruit.  Now  they  are  resting, 
they  lie  fallow.  Communism  allows  no 
time  for  fermentation,  or  lying  fallow; 
God  does :  far  brains,  I  mean,  not  souls. 
But  what  are  we  going,  to  do  with  tfaia 
blindness  of  human  beings  as  to  what 
they  are  fit  for, — when  they  go,  or  are 
forced  to  go,  stumbling  along  Uie  wrong 
path  all  their  lives  ?  Why,  the  bitterest 
prayers  that  God  hears  are  fitmi  men 
who  think  they  have  lost  time  in  the 
world.  The  lowest  matter  alive,  the 
sponges,  fungi,  know  what  they  have  to 
do,  and  are  blessed  in  the  doing,  while 

we Did  you  think  the  Socialists 

helped  the  matter?  Men  needed  a 
thousand  years'  education  to  make  their 
schemes  practicable;  they  ignored  all 
this  blindness,  aU  selfishness,  and  over- 
growth of  the  passions :  no  wonder  these 
facts  knobbed  themselves  up  against 
their  system,  and  so,  in  every  instance, 
it  crumbled  to  pieces.  The  things  are 
fiicts,  and  here ;  there  is  no  use  in  deny- 
ing that;  and  it  is  a  fact,  too,  that  almost 
every  life  seems  a  wasted  failure,  com- 
pared with  what  it  might  have  been. 
Such  hard,  grimy  problems  there  are  in 
life  1  They  weaken  the  eyes  that  look  long 
at  them :  stories  hard  to  understand,  like 
that  of  thb  old  machinist,  Joe  Staike. 

But  over  yonder,  how  cool  and  sha- 
dy it  is  on  that  sweep  of  green !  that 
rests  one  so  thoroughly,  in  eyes  and 
brain  1  The  quiet  shadows  ebb  and  flow 
over  the  uncut  grass ;  every  hazy  form 
or  color  is  beyond  art,  true  and  beauti- 
ful, being  fresh  frcnn  God;  there  are 
countless  purpled  vines  creeinng  out 
from  the  earth  under  that  grass;  the 
air  trembles  with  the  pure  spring  health 
and  light ;  the  gray-barked  old  elms  wres- 
tle, and  knot  their  roots  underground, 
clutching  down  at  the  very  thews  and 
sinews  of  the  earth,  and  overhead  un- 
fold their  shivering  delicate  leaves  fi^sh 
in  the  sunlight  to  catch  the  patter  of  the 
summer  rain  when  it  comes.  It  is  sure 
to  come.    Winter  and  summer,  spring 
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and  aatumn,  shall  not  faiL  God  always 
stays  there,  in  the  great  Fatherland  of 
l^ature.  One  knows  now  why  Jesus 
went  back  there  when  these  hard  riddles 
of  the  world  made  his  soul  sorrowful 
even  unto  death,  and  he  needed  a  word 
from  Home  to  refresh  him. 

Do  you  know  the  meaning  to-day  of 
the  beds  of  rock  and  pregnant  loam,  of 
the  woodsy  and  water-courses,  and  live 
growths  and  colors  on  these  thousand 
hills  near  us  ?  Is  it  that  Grod  has  room 
for  all  things  in  this  Life  of  His  ?  for  all 
these  problems,  all  Evil  as  it  seems  to  us  ? 
that  nothing  in  any  man's  life  is  wasted  ? 
every  hunger,  loss,  effort,  held  under^ 
neath  and  above  in  some  infinite  Order, 
suffered  to  live  out  its  purpose,  give  up 
its  uttermost  uses  ?  If,  after  all,  the  end 
of  science,  of  fact  and  fiction,  of  watch- 
ing those  raspberry -bushes  growing,  or 
of  watching  the  phases  of  these  terrible 
years  in  which  we  live,  were  only  to  give 
us  glimpses  ci  that  eternal  Order,  so 
that  we  could  lie  down  in  it,  grow  out  of 
it,  like  that  ground-ivy  in  the  earth  and 
sunshine  yonder,  sure,  as  it  is,  that  there 
is  no  chance  nor  waste  in  our  own  lives? 
It  would  be  something  to  know  that  sen- 
tence in  which  all  the  world's  words  are 
ordered,  and  to  find  that  the  war,  and  the 
Devil,  and  even  your  own  life's  pain,  had 
its  use,  and  was  an  accord  there, — would 
it  not  ?  Thinking  of  that,  even  this  bit 
of  a  history  of  Joe  Starke  might  have 
its  meaning,  the  more  if  there  should  be 
trouble  and  a  cold  wind  blowing  in  it ;  be- 
cause any  idiot  can  know  what  Crod  means 
by  happy  lives,  but  to  find  His  thought 
behind  the  hunger  and  intolerable  loss 
that  wring  the  world's  heart  is  a  harder 
thing  to  do,  —  a  better,  a  great,  healthful 
thing.  And  one  may  be  sure  that  the 
man,  be  he  Christian  or  Pagan,  who  does 
believe  in  this  under  Order  and  Love, 
and  tries  to  see  and  clear  his  way  down 
to  it,  through  every  day's  circumstance, 
will  have  come  very  near  to  the  real  soul 
of  good  and  humanity, — to  the  Christ, — 
before  the  time  comes  for  him  to  rest, 
and  stand  in  his  lot,  at  the  end  of  the 
days. 


But  to  our  story.  It  was  in  Philadal; 
phia  the  old  machinist  lived ;  he  had  been 
bom  and  had  grown  old  there ;  but  there 
are  only  one  or  two  days  in  his  life  yoa 
would  care  to  hear  about :  August  days, 
in  the  summer  of '59,  the  culmination  and 
end  of  all  the  years  gone  before  for  him. 
You  know  what  a  quiet  place  Philadel- 
phia is  ?  One  might  fimcy  that  the  first 
old  Quaker,  sitting  down  among  its  low, 
fiattish  hills,  had  left  a  spell  of  thought- 
ful reticence  behind  him.  The  hills  nev- 
er dare  to  rise  into  abrupt  earnestness ; 
the  two  broad,  bright-faced  rivers  that 
hold  it  in  lapse  with  a  calm  consciousness 
into  the  sleepy,  oyster-bedded  bay ;  even 
the  accretion  of  human  life  therto  never 
has  been  able  to  utter  itself  in  the  noyr- 
iad  rebellious  phases  of  a  great  city,  bat 
falls  gravely  into  the  drilled  monotony 
of  its  streets.  Brick  and  mortar  will  not 
yield  themselves  there  to  express  any 
whim  in  the  mind  of  their  owner :  the 
house -fronts  turn  the  same  impassive, 
show-hating  faces  on  the  sidewalks  fitMn 
the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill.  Give 
the  bufflest  street  a  moment's  chance  and 
it  broods  down  into  a  solitary  reverie, 
saying,  —  "  You  may  force  me  into  ho- 
tels and  market-places,  if  you  will,  but  I 
know  the  business  of  this  town  is  to  hold 
its  tongue."  Even  the  curiously  beauti- 
fill  women  wrap  themselves  in  the  uni- 
form of  gray,  silent  color ;  the  cast  of 
thought  of  the  people  is  critical,  atten- 
tive, self- controlled.  When  a  covered, 
leaden  day  shuts  the  sun  out,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  place  in,  hills  and  city 
and  human  life,  one  might  fancy,  utter 
the  old  answer  of  the  woman  accus- 
ed of  witchcraft:  —  "  While  I  hold  my 
thought,  it  is  my  own ;  when  I  speak  it, 
it  is  my  master."  Out  in  the  near  hiUs 
the  quietude  deepens,  loosening  and  fall- 
ing back  out  of  the  rigid  reserve  of  the 
city  into  the  unconscious  silence  of  a 
firesh  Nature :  no  solitudes  near  a  laige 
town  are  so  solitary  as  these.  There  is 
one  little  river  in  especial,  that  empties 
into  the  Schuylkill,  which  comes  from 
some  water-bed  under  the  shady  hills  in 
Montgomery  County, — some  pool  far  at- 
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dflrgroimd,  which  neTer  in  all  these  ages 
haa  heard  a  sound,  or  seen  the  san,  nor 
ever  shall ;  therefoi^  the  water  flowing 
from  it  carries  to  the  upper  air  a  deeper 
silence  than  the  spell  left  by  the  dd 
Qaaker  on  the  hills,  xx  even  the  ghostly 
OMDiory  of  the  Indian  tribes,  who,  ages 

•long  ago,  hunted  and  slowly  faded  away 
in  these  forests  on  its  shores. 

When  they  came  to  the  New  World, 
at  a  time  so  far  gone  from  ns  that  no 
dead  nation  even  has  left  of  it  any  rec- 
ord, they  found  the  riyer  flowing  as 
strangely  silent  and  pure  as  now,  and 
the  name  they  gave  it,  Wissahickon,  it 
bean  to-day.  The  hills  are  there  as 
when  they  first  saw  them,  wrapping  them- 
selves every  year  in  heavier  mantles  of 
hendocks  and  cedars ;  but  a  shaded  road 
winds  now  gravely  by  the  river-side,  and 
along  it  the  city  sends  out  thosd  who  are 
tired,  worn  out,  and  need  to  hear  that  mes- 
sage of  the  river.  No  matter  how  dull 
their  heads  or  hearts  may  be,  they  never 
flul  to  catch  something  of  its  meaning.  So 
quiet  it  is  there,  so  pure,  it  is  like  being 
bom  again,  they  say.  So,  all  the  time,  in 
the  cool  autumn-mornings,  in  the  heavy 
lull  of  noon,  or  with  the  low  harvest- 
moon  slanting  blue  and  white  shadows, 
sharp  and  uncanny,  across  its  surface, 
the  water  flows  steadily  from  its  dark 

*  birthplace,  clear,  cheerflil,  bright  The 
hills  crouch  attentive  on  its  edge,  shaggy 
with  shadows ;  from  the  grim  rocks  ferns 
and  mosses  sleep  out  delicate  color  un- 
molested, the  red-bearded  grass  drops  its 
seed  unshaken.  The  sweeibrier  trails 
its  pink  fingers  through  the  water.  They 
know  what  the  bright  little  river  means, 
as  well  as  the  mill -boy  fishing  by  the 
bank :  how  He  sent  it  near  the  city,  just 
as  He  brought  that  child  into  the  midst 
of  the  hackneyed,  doubting  old  tax- 
gatherers  and  publicans  long  ago,  with 
the  same  message.  Such  a  curious  calm 
and  clearness  rest  in  it,  one  is  almost  per- 
suaded, that,  in  some  day  gone  by,  some 
sick,  thirsty  soul  has  in  truth  gone  into 
its  dewy  solitude  in  a  gray  summer  dawn, 
and,  finding  there  the  fabled  fountain  of 
eternal  life,  has  left  behind  a  blessii^ 


fWxn  all  those  stronger  redeemed  yean 
to  come. 

There  is  a  narrow  road  which  leaves 
the  main  one,  and  penetrates  behind  the 
river-hills,  only  to  find  oth««,  lower  and 
more  heavily  wooded,  with  now  and  tbea 
odd-shaped  bits  of  pasture-land  weeded 
in  between  their  sides,  or  else  low  bride 
farm-houses  set  in  a  field  of  com  and  po- 
tatoes, with  a  drip]Hng  pump-lanongh  at 
the  door.  It  is  a  thorough  conntry-roadf 
lazy,  choking  itself  up  with  mud  even  in 
summer,  to  keep  city-carriages  out,  bor- 
dering itself  with  slow -growing  maples 
and  banks  of  lush  maiden's-hair,  blood- 
red  partridge-berries,  and  thistles.  You 
can  find  dandelions  growing  in  the  Terj 
middle  of  it,  there  is  so  little  travel  oat 
there. 

One  Aiijjgnst  morning,  in  one  of  its 
quietest  curves  among  the  hills,  there 
was  a  fat  dd  horse,  standing  on  it,  sniff- 
ing up  the  cool  air :  pure  air,  it  is  there, 
so  cool  and  rare  that  you  can  detect  even 
the  fiunt  scent  of  the  wild-grape  blossoms 
or  the  buttercups  in  it  in  spring.  The 
wagon  to  which  the  horse  was  fastened 
had  no  business  there  in  the  cedar-hiUs 
or  slow-going  road ;  it  belonged  to  town, 
every  inch,  from  hub  to  cover,  —  was 
square-built,  shiningly  clean,  dear-letter- 
ed as  Philadelphia  itsdf. 

^  That  completes  the  practical  whole," 
said  Andy  Fawcett,  polishing  a  tin  meas- 
ure, and  putting  it  on  the  front  seat  of  the 
wagon,  and  then  surveying  the  final  eA 
feet. 

Andy  was  partowner  of  it :  the  yel- 
low letters  on  the  sides  were,  *M.  Fawcett, 
(C  Co,  MUk."  It  was  very  early,— gray, 
soggy  clouds  keeping  back  the  dawn,  — 
but  light  enough  for  Andy  to  see  that 
his  shoes,  which  he  had  blacked  late  last 
night,  were  bright,  and  his  waistcoat,  etc, 
"  all  taut" 

"  I  like  the  sailor  lingo,"  he  said,  curi- 
ing  his  moustache,  and  turning  over  his 
pink  shirtrcollar.  <*  They  've  a  loose  dash 
about  'em.  It  must  go  far  with  the 
girls." 

Then  he  looked  at  the  wagon  again, 
and  at  a  pinchbeck  watch  he  carried. 
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'<  Five.  No  matter  how  neat  an'  easy 
a  fellow's  dress  is,  it 's  wasted  this  time  in 
the  momin*.  Them  street-car  conductora 
hev  a  chance  for  it  all  day,  dang  'em ! " 

He  went  back  to  the  house  as  soiUy 
as  possible,  and  broaght  out  a  lantern, 
which  was  silyer-mounted  and  of  cut  glass. 
He  hung  it  carefully  in  the  wagon. 

**  There  's  no  knowin'  what  use  I  may 
have  for  it,"— shaking  his  head,  and  rub- 
bing it  tenderly. 

Andy  had  owned  that  lantern  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  carried  it  with  him  always. 
*'  You  cannot  know,  Jane,"  he  used  to  say 
to  the  woman  whom  he  worked  for,  '*  what 
a  comfort  I  find  in  it.  It" He  al- 
ways stopped  there,  and  she  never  re- 
plied, but  immediately  talked  of  some- 
thing else.  Their  customers  (for  they 
kept  half  a  dozen  cows  on  the  place,  and 
Andy  took  the  milk  into  town)  —  their 
customers,  when  they  found  out  about  the 
lantern,  used  to  look  oddly  at  Andy,  and 
one  or  two  of  them  had  tried  in  conse- 
quence to  overreach  him  in  the  bills. 
But  no  thimble-rigger  had  a  keener  eye 
for  the  cents  than  Fawcett  So  their 
milk -speculation  had  prospered,  until, 
this  spring,  they  had  added  to  their  stock 
of  cows.  It  was  the  only  business  in  which 
Andy  was  partner ;  after  he  brought  the 
wagon  back  at  noon,  he  put  on  his  flan- 
nel shirt,  and  worked  as  a  hired  hand  fi>r 
the  woman ;  the  other  produce  she  sold 
herselfl 

The  house  was  low,  built  of  lichen- 
covered  stone,  an  old  buttonwood-tree 
tenting  it  over ;  in  the  sunny  back-yard 
you  could  see  fat  pullets  and  glossy-back- 
ed Muscovy  ducks  wabbling  in  and  out 
through  the  lilac -bushes.  Comfortable 
and  quaint  the  old  place  looked,  with  no 
bald  white  paint  about  it,  no  unseemly 
trig  new  fences  to  jar  against  the  ashen 
and  green  tones  of  color  in  house  and 
woods.  The  gate  by  which  you  passed 
through  the  stone  wall  was  made  of  twist- 
ed boughs ;  and  wherever  a  tree  had  been 
cat  down,  the  stump  still  stood,  covers 
ed  with  crimson-leaved  ivy.  *'  I  'd  like 
things  nattier,"  Andy  used  to  say ;  "  but 
it 's  Jane's  way." 


The  Quaker  woman  herself,  as  she 
stood  in  the  gateway  in  her  gray  olothes, 
the  hair  pushed  back  from  her  sallow 
face,  her  brown,  muscular  arms  bare, 
suited  the  quiet,  earnest  look  of  the 
place. 

'« Thee  'U  take  n^hbor  Wart  into 
town,  Andrew  ?  "  she  said. 

**  More  noosances  ?  "  he  growled. 

"  Thee  'd  best  take  her  in,  Andrew. 
It  costs  thee  nothing,"  with  a  diy,  qnis- 
jsical  smile. 

Andy's  face  grew  redder  than  his  shirt, 
as  he  climbed  up  on  the  wagon-wheeL 

**  H'ist  me  up  her  basket  here,  then. 
A'n't  I  kind  to  her  ?  I  drink  my  coffee 
every  noon  at  her  stall,  though  't  's  the 
worst  in  the  market  If  't  was  a  man 
had  sech  a  bamboozlin'  phiz  as  hers,  I  'd 
bat  him  over  th'  head,  that 's  all." 

"  She  'if  a  widow,  and  thee 's  afraid  of 
thy  weak  point,"  said  Jane. 

'*  Take  yer  joke,  Jane."  The  lad  look- 
ed down  on  the  woman's  bony  face  kind- 
ly. "  They  don't  hurt,  yer  words.  It 's 
different  when  some  folks  pokes  fosi  at 
me,  askin'  for  the  lantern,  an' "  .— — 

*'  What  odds  ?  "  said  the  woman  hur- 
riedly, a  quick  change  coming  over  her 
face.  ^<  They  mean  well.  Have  n't  I  told 
thee  since  the  night  thee  corned  here  first 
for  a  meal's  victuals,  an'  all  the  years 
since,  how  as  all  the  world  meaned  well 
to  thee,  Andrew  ?  Not  only  sun  an'  air 
an'  growth,  an'  God  behind ;  but  folks,  ef 
thee  takes  them  by  the  palm  of  the  hand 
first,  an'  not  raps  them  with  the  knuck- 
les, or  go  about  seekin'  to  make  summat 
off  of  each." 

Andy  was  in  no  mood  for  moralizing. 

"  Ye  'r'  hard  on  old  Wart  in  that  last 
remark,  I  'm  thinkin',"— glancing  at  the 
dumpy  bunch  of  a  woman  seated  at  their 
breakfiut- table  within,  her  greedy  blue 
eyes  and  snub-nose  close  to  her  plate. 

The  Quaker  turned  away,  trying  to 
hide  a  smile,  and  began  tugging  at  some 
dock-weeds.  Her  arms  were  tougher  and 
stronger  than  Fawcetf  s.  He  used  to 
say  Jane  was  a  better  worker  than  he, 
though  she  did  it  by  fits  and  starts,  going 
at  it  sometimes  as  if  every  limb  was  iron 
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and  was  moyed  by  a  ttcam-engine,  and 
then  for  days  doing  nothing,  playing  with 
a  neighbor's  baby,  sitting  by  the  win- 
dow, humming  some  old  tune  to  herself, 
in  a  way  that  even  Andy  thought  idle  and 
childish.  For  the  rest,  he  had  thought 
little  about  her,  except  that  she  was  a 
strangely  clean  and  silent  woman,  and 
kind,  even  to  tenderness, — to  him;  but 
to  the  very  bats  in  the  bam,  or  old  Wart, 
or  any  other  vermin,  as  well. 

Perhaps  an  artist  would  have  found 
more  record  in  the  brawny  frame  and 
the  tanned,  chronicled  face  of  the  wom- 
an, as  she  bent  over  her  work  in  her 
gray  dress  in  the  fresh  morning  light. 
Forty  years  of  hard,  healthy  labor,— you 
eould  read  that  in  the  knotted  muscles 
and  burnt  skin :  and  no  lack  of  strength 
in  the  face,  with  its  high  Indian  cheek- 
bones and  finn-set  jaws.  But  there  was 
a  curious  flickering  shadow  of  grace  and 
beauty  over  all  this  coarse  hardness.  The 
eyes  were  large,  like  the  cow's  under 
yonder  tree,  slow-moving,  absorbing,  a 
soft  brown  in  color,  and  unreasoning ;  if 
pain  came  to  this  woman^  she  would  not 
struggle,  nor  try  to  understand  it :  bear 
it  dumbly,  that  was  all.  The  nervous 
lips  were  not  heavy,  but  delicately,  even 
archly  cut,  with  dimples  wanting  the 
slightest  moving  of  the  month ;  you 
would  be  sure  that  naturally  the  laugh- 
ter and  fun  and  cheery  warmth  of  the 
world  lay  as  close  to  her  as  to  a  child. 
3ut  something — some  loss  or  uncertain- 
ty in  her  life  —  had  given  to  her  smile 
a  quick,  pitiful  meaning,  like  that  of  a 
mother  watching  her  baby  at  her  breast. 

Andy  climbed  into  the  wagon,  and 
cracked  his  whip  impatiently. 

**TimeI"  he  shouted. 

Neighbor  Wart  scuffed  down  the  path, 
wiping  her  mouth. 

"  I  'm  glad  I  dropped  in  to  breakfast, 
an'  for  company  to  friend  Andrew  here. 
Does  thee  frequent  the  prize-fighters' 
ring,  that  thee  's  got  their  slang  so 
pat,  lad  ? "  as  she  scrambled  in  behind 
him.  "Don't  jerk  at  thy. gallowses  so 
fiercely.  It 's  only  my  way.  '  Sarah  has 
a  playful  way  with  her ' :  my  father  used 


to  say  that,  an'  it 's  kept  by  me.  I  dont 
feel  a  day  older  than  when An- 
drew!" sharply,  "did  thee  bring  tliy 
lunch,  toeat  at  my  stall?  The  coffee  11 
be  strong  as  lye  this  morning." 

The  Quaker,  Jane,  had  a  small  white 
basket  in  her  hand,  into  which  she  was 
looking. 

"  It 's  here,"  she  said,  potting  it  by 
the  young  man's  feet  "  There  's  bam 
an'  bread  an'  pie, — plum,  —  enough  for 
two.  Thee  '11  not  want  to  eat  alone?  ** 
anxiously. 

"  I  never  do,"  he  said,  gmfiiy.  "  The 
old  buster  's  savage  on  pie,  —  getdn' 
fat  on  it,  I  tell  you,  Jane,  thon^  his 
jaws  are  like  nut -crackers  yet." 

Andy  had  dropped  into  one  of  the 
few  ruts  of  talk  in  which  his  brain  could 
jog  easily  along ;  he  began,  as  usual,  to 
rub  the  knees  of  his  trousers  smooth, 
and  to  turn  the  quid  of  tobacco  in  his 
mouth. 

Jane,  oddly  enough,  did  not  remind 
him  that  it  was  time  to  go,  but  stood, 
not  heeding  him,  leaning  on  the  wheel, 
drawing  a  buckle  in  the  harness  tighter. 

"He!  he!"  giggled  Andy,  "if  you'd 
seen  him  munch  the  pastry  an'  biscoit, 
an'  our  biggest  cuts  of  tenderloin,  an' 
then  plank  down  his  pennies  to  Mi' 
Wart  here,  thinkin'  he  'd  paid  for  all ! 
Innocent  as  a  staggerin'  calf,  that  old 
chap  1  Says  I  to  him  last  week,  whoi 
we  were  leavin'  the  market,  havin'  my 
joke,  says  I, — 

" '  Fervidons  is  goin'  down,  Mr. 
Starke.' 

**  *  It  had  n't  occurred  to  me,  An- 
drew,' he  says,  in  his  dazed  way. 
'But  you  know,  doubtless,'  says  he, 
with  one  of  his  queer  bows,  tonchin' 
the  banged  old  felt  he  sticks  on  the 
back  of  his  head. 

"  <  Yes,  I  know,'  says  L  An'  I  took 
his  hand  an'  pulled  it  through  my  arm, 
an'  we  walked  down  to  Arch.  Dnnno 
what  the  girls  thought,  seein'  me  in  seek 
ragged  company.  Don't  care.  He 's  a 
brick,  old  Joe. 

"  Says  he,  <  £f  I  hed  hed  your  practi- 
cal knowledge,  at  your  age,  Andrew,  it 
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flB^ht  hey  been  better  for  the  cause 
of  science  this  day,*  an'  buttons  op  his 
coat. 

*<  'Pears  as  if  he  was  n't  used  to  wearin' 
shirts,  an'  so  hed  got  that  trick  o'  button- 
in'  up.  But  he  has  a  appreciatin'  eye, 
he  has,  —  more  than  th'  common,— much 
more."  And  Andy  crossed  his  legs,  and 
looked  down,  and  coughed  in  a  modest, 
deprecating  way. 

"  Well,"  finding  no  one  spoke,  "  I  've 
found  that  meal,  sure  enough,  is  his 
breakfast,  dinner,  an'  supper.  I  caUs  it 
luncheon  to  him,  in  a  easy,  gentlemanly 
sort  of  way.  I  believe  I  never  mention- 
ed to  you/'  looking  at  Jane,  **how  I 
smuggled  him  into  the  pants  you  made, 
you  thinkin'  him  a  friend  of  mine  ?  As 
he  is." 

^^  No,"  said  the  woman. 

*'  As  with  the  pants,  so  with  coat,  an' 
shirt ;  likewise  boots," — checking  off  each 
with  a  rub  on  his  trousers. 

Andy's  tongue  was  oiled,  and  ran  glibly. 

Mnk  Wart,  on  the  back  seat,  shuffled 
her  feet  and  hemmed  in  vain. 

Jane  pulled  away  at  the  dock  and 
mullein,  in  one  of  her  old  fits  of  silent 
musing. 

*•  Says  I,  *  See  my  ducks  an'  sack, 
Mr.  Starke?  Latest  cut,' says  I.  «Wish 
you  knew  my  tailor.  Man  of  enterprise, 
an'  science,  Sir.  Knows  mechanics,  an' 
acoustics,  an'  the  rest, — at  his  finger^nds, 
— well  as  his  needle,'  said  L 

**  The  old  chap's  watery  eyes  began  to 
open  at  that. 

*'  *  Heard  of  yer  engine,  by  George  I ' 
I  goes  on. 

'<  <  What 's  he  think  of  the  chances  ? ' 
he  says.     '  Hes  he  influence  ? ' 

^*  *  No,— but  he  's  pants  an'  sech,  which 
is  more  to  the  purpose,'  I  says.  *An' 
without  a  decent  suit  to  yer  back,  how  kin 
you  carry  the  thing  before  Congress?' 
says  I.  Put  it  to  him  strong,  that  way. 
♦  How  kin  ye  ?'  I  says,  *  Now  look  here, 
Mr.  Starke.  Ye  V  no  runner  in  debt, 
I  know :  not  wiUin'  to  let  other  people 
fill  yer  stomach  an'  cover  yer  back,  be- 
caose  you  've  got  genius  into  ye,  which 
they  haven't.  All  right!' says  L  ^Amer- 


ican pluck.  But  ye  see,  &ctB  is  facts, 
an'  yer  coat,  not  to  mince  matters,  b 
nothin'  but  rags.    An'  yer  shirt' 

*'  His  old  wizened  phiz  got  quite  red  at 
that,  an'  he  caught  his  breath  a  minute. 

**  *  Gro  on,  Andrew,'  says  he,  puttin'  his 
hand  on  my  arm,  *  you  mean  well.  / 
don't  mind  it.  Indeed,  na'  Smilin' 
kind,  to  let  me  see  as  he  was  n't  hurt 
However,  I  dropped  the  shirt. 

'*  *  It  can't  be  otherwise,'  says  I,  sooth- 
in',  you  know, '  so  long 's  you  've  to  sleep 
in  the  markets,  an'  so  forth,'  meanin' 
Hayes's  stable.  *  Now  look  o'  here. 
My  tailor,  wishin'  to  help  on  the  cause 
of  science,  as  you  say,  wants  to  advance 
you  a  suit  of  clothes.  On  the  engine. 
Of  course,  on  the  engine.  You  to  pay 
when  the  thing 's  through.  Congress-  or 
patents  or  what  not.  What  d'  ye  say  ? ' 
An' so" 

*<  He  wears  them.  You  told  me  that," 
said  the  Quaker,  in  a  dry,  mechanical 
tone. 

'*  You  don't  care  to  hear  the  ins  an' 
outs  of  it  ?  Well,  there 's  one  thing  1 11 
mention,"  sulkily  gathering  up  the  reins : 
'^  to-morrow  it  'U  be  all  up  with  the  old 
chap,  one  way  or  t^  other :  him  an'  his 
engine 's  goin'  on  trial  Come  up,  Jerry  1 " 
jerking  the  horse's  head;  ^^ye  ought  to 
be  in  Broad  Street  this  minute.  An'  if 
it 's  worsted  he  is,  it  '11  be  a  case  of  man- 
slaughter agin  the  judges.  That  old  fe^ 
low 's  built  his  soul  into  them  wheels  an' 
pipes.  An'  his  skin  an'  bone  too,  for 
that  matter.  There  's  little  enough  of 
'em  lefV,  Grod  knows  1     Come  up,  Jerry  I " 

But  Jane  was  leaning  on  the  shafts 
again.  Perhaps  the  story  of  the  starv- 
ing old  machinist  had  touched  her ;  even 
Andy  guessed  how  big  and  childish  the 
heart  was  in  her  woman's  body,  and  how 
she  always  choked  it  down.  She  had  tak- 
en out  the  basket  now  that  held  the  old 
man's  lunch,  and  was  rearranging  the 
slices  of  bread  and  ham,  her  fingers  trem- 
bling, and  lingering  curiously  over  each. 
Her  lips  moved,  but  she  said  nothing. 

**  Thy  bread  is  amazin'  soft  -  crusted," 
said  Mrs.  Wart.  "  Thee  scalds  the  rai»- 
in',  don't  thee,  now  ?  " 
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"  To-morrow,  thee  nid,  Andrew  V  " 

<^  Yes,  that  11  be  the  end  of  the  enr 
gine,  for  good  or  bad.  Ten  yean  he  's 
been  at  it,  he  says." 

**  Ten  years,  last  spring,"  to  herself. 

She  had  put  the  basket  down,  and 
was  stooping  over  the  weeds. 

"Did  I  tell  ye  that?  I  forgot.  Well, 
Mis'  Wart,  we  '11  be  off.  Don't  fret, 
it 's  not  late.  Jerry 's  blooded.  He  'U 
not  let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet." 

And  the  milk-wagon,  with  its  yellow 
letters,  went  trundling  down  the  road, 
the  sun  beginning  to  shine  pleasantly  in 
on  the  cool  tin  vessels  within,  and  the 
crisp  red  curls  and  blue  eyes  of  the 
driver, — on  the  lantern,  too,  swinging 
from  the  roof  inside,  as  Andy  glanced 
back.  He  chuckled  ;  even  Mrs.  Wart 
looked  tidy  and  clean  in  the  morning 
air ;  his  lunch  smelt  savory  in  the  ba»- 
ket  Then  suddenly  recalling  the  old  ma- 
chinist, and  the  history  in  which  he  was 
himself  part  actor,  he  abruptly  altered 
his  expression,  drawing  down  his  red 
eyebrows  to  a  tragic  scowl,  and  glaring 
out  into  the  pleasant  light  as  one  who 
insults  fate. 

'*  Whatever  is  thee  glowerin'  that- 
away  about?"  snapped  his  companion. 

Andy  took  out  his  handkerchief,  and 
wiped  his  forehead  deliberately. 

"  Men  see  passages  in  human  life  that 
women  suspect  nothing  about,  Mem. 
Dam  this  wagon,  how  it  jolts  I  There  's 
lots  of  genius  trampled  underfoot  by  yer 
purse-proud  tyrants,  Mem." 

"  Theeself,  for  instance.  Thee  'd  best 
mind  thy  horse,  boy." 

But  she  patted  her  basket  comfortably. 
It  is  so  easy  to  think  people  cruel  and 
coarse  who  have  more  money  than  our- 
selves! Not  for  Andy,  however.  His 
agrarian  proclivities  were  shallow  and 
tranrient  enough.  So  presently,  as  they 
bowled  along  the  level  road,  he  forgot 
Joe  Starke,  and  began  drumming  on  the 
foot-board  and  humming  a  tune, — touch- 
ing now  and  then  the  stuffed  breast-pock- 
et of  his  coat  with  an  inward  chuckle  of 
mystery.  And  when  little  Ann  Mipps, 
at  the  toll-gate,  came  out  with  her  chubby 


cheeks  burning,  and  her  shy  eyes  down, 
he  took  no  notice  at  all.  Nice  little  midge 
of  a  thing ;  but  what  did  she  know  of  the 
thrilling  ''  Personals  "  of  the  "  Ledger  " 
and  their  mysterious  meaning,  beginning 
at  the  matrimonial  advertisements  last 
May?  or  of  these  letters  in  his  breast- 
pocket from  the  widow  of  an  affectionate 
and  generous  disposition  and  easy  income 
on  Callowhill,  or  from  the  confiding  £s- 
telle,  whose  maiden  aunt  dragonized  her 
on  Ridge  Road  above  Parrish  ?  When 
he  saw  them  once,  fate  would  qpeak  oat. 
Something  in  him  was  made  for  better 
things  than  this  flat  life:  "instincts  of 
chivahry  and  kindred  souls,"  —  quoting 
Estelle's  last  letter.  Poor  Ann  1  he  won- 
dered if  they  had  toffy-pullings  at  MippsTs 
now.  He  had  n't  been  there  since 
April.  Such  a  dog-trot  sort  of  love-mak- 
ing that  used  to  be !  And  Andy  stopped 
to  give  a  quart  of  milk  to  a  seamstresB 
who  came  out  of  Poole's  cheap  boarding- 
house,  and  who,  by  the  bye,  had  just  been 
imbibing  the  fashion -book  literature  on 
which  he  had  been  living  lately.  A  sort 
of  weak  wine -whey,  that  gives  to  the 
brains  of  that  class  a  perpetual  tipai- 
ness. 

Ann  Mipps,  meanwhile,  who  had  been 
at  her  scrubbing  since  four  o'clock,  so  tiiat 
she  should  be  through  and  have  on  her 
pink  calico  before  the  milk-cart  rolled 
by,  went  in  and  cried  herself  sick :  tast- 
ing the  tears  now  and  then  to  see  how 
Intter  they  were, — what  a  hard  time  she 
had  in  the  world ;  and  then  remember- 
ing she  had  not  said  her  prayers  last 
night,  and  so  c(»nprehending  this  judg- 
ment on  her.  For  the  Mippses  were  Cal- 
vinists,  and  painjvas  punishment  and  not 
a  test  So  Ann  got  up  comforted ;  said 
her  prayers  twice  with  a  will,  and  went 
out  to  milk.  It  might  be  different  to- 
morrow. So  as  she  had  always  thought 
how*he  needed  somebody  to  make  him 
happy,  poor  Andy  I  And  she  thought 
ehe  understood  him.  She  knew  how 
brave  and  noble  he  was !  And  she  al- 
ways thought,  if  he  could  get  the  toU-gate, 
now  that  her  father  was  so  old,  how  sang 
that  would  be  1 
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"  Oh,  if  that  should  happen,  and 

there  would  n't  be  a  house  in  the  world 
•o  happy,  if" 

And  then  her  cheeks  began  to  bum 
aj^n,  and  the  light  came  back  in  her 
eyes,  until,  by  the  time  the  day  had 
grown  into  the  hot  August  noon,  she. 
went  laughing  and  buzzing  in  and  out 
of  the  shady  little  toll-house  as  contented 
as  any  bee  in  the  clover  yonder.  Andy 
would  call  again  soon,— maybe  to-night  I 
While  Andy,  in  the  hot  streets,  was  look- 
ing at  every  closed  shutter,  wondering  if 
Estelle  was  behind  it. 

"  Poor  little  Ann !  she  " 

No !  not  even  to  himself  would  he  say, 
<*  She  likes  me  " ;  but  his  face  grew  sud- 
denly fiery  red,  and  he  lashed  Jerry 
spitefully. 

A  damp,  sharp*  air  was  blowing  up 
from  the  bay  that  evening,  when  the 
milk-wagon  rumbled  up  the  lane  towards 
home.  Only  on  the  high  tree-tops  the 
sun  lingered ;  beneath  were  broad  sweeps 
of  brown  shadows  cooling  into  night.  The 
lindens  shook  out  fresh  perfume  into  the 
dew  and  quiet.  The  few  half- tamed 
goats  that  browse  on  the  hills  hunted 
some  dark  comer  under  the  pines  to 
dampen  out  in  the  wet  grass  the  remem- 
brance of  the  scorching  day.  Here  and 
there  passed  some  laborer  going  home 
in  his  shirt-sleeves,  fanning  off  the  hot 
dust  with  his  straw  hat,  glad  of  the 
chance  to  stop  at  the  cart-wheel  and 
gossip  with  Andy. 

"  Ye  Y  late,  Fawcett  What  news 
from  town  ?  " 

So  that  it  was  nearly  dark  before  he 
came  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  oak 
by  his  own  gate.  The  Quaker  was  walk- 
ing backwards  and  forwards  along  the 
lane.  Andy  stopped  to  look  at  her, 
therefore;  for  she  was  usually  so  quiet 
and  reticent  in  her  motion. 

**  What  kept  thee  all  day,  Andrew  ?  " 
catching  the  shaft.  <*  Was  summat  wrong  ? 
One  ill,  maybe  ?  "—her  lips  parched  and 
stiff. 

"  What  ails  ye,  Jane  ?  "—holding  out 
bis  hand,  as  was  their  custom  when  they 
met  **No.  Nooneailin';  only  near  baked 


with  th'  heat  I  was  wi*  old  Joe,"— 
lowering  his  voice.  ^^  He  took  me  home, 
—  to  his  hole,  that  is ;  I  stayed  there,  ye 
see.  Well,  God  help  us  all  1  Come  up, 
Jerry!  D'  ye  smell  yer  oats  ?  £h !  the 
basket  ye'  ve  got  ?  No,  he  'd  touch  none 
of  it  It 's  not  victual  he  's  livin'  on,  this 
day.  I  wish  'n  this  matter  was  done 
with." 

He  drove  on  slowly:  something  had 
sobered  the  Will-o'-the-wisp  in  And3r's 
brain,  and  all  that  was  manly  in  him 
looked  out,  solemn  and  pit3ring.  The 
woman  was  standing  by  the  bam-door 
when  he  reached  it,  watching  his  lips  for 
a  stray  word  as  a  dog  might,  but  not 
speaking.  He  unhitched  the  hone,  put 
him  in  his  stall,  and  pushed  the  wagon 
under  cover,  —  then  stopped,  looking  at 
her  uncertainly. 

*<  I  —  I  don't  like  to  talk  of  this,  I 
hardly  know  why.  But  I  'm  goin'  to 
stay  with  him  to-morrow,— till  th'  trial 's 
done  with." 

**  Yes,  Andrew." 

**  I  wish  'n  ho  bed  a  friend,"  he  said, 
after  a  pause,  breaking  off  bits  of  the 
sunken  wall.  "  Not  like  me,  Jane,"  rais- 
ing his  voice,  and  trying  to  speak  care- 
lessly. ^^Like  himself.  I  'm  so  poor 
leamed,  I  can't  do  anything  for  sech  as 
them.  Like  him.  Jane,"  after  another 
silence,  "  I  've  seen  it." 

She  looked  at  him. 

"  The  engine.    Jane  " 

"  I  know." 

She  turned  sharply  and  walked  away, 
the  bluish  light  of  the  first  moonbeams 
lighting  up  her  fiice  and  shoulders  sud- 
denly as  she  went  off  down  the  wall 
Was  it  that  which  brought  out  ham  the 
face  of  the  middle*aged  working  woman 
such  a  strange  meaning  of  latent  youth, 
beauty,  and  passion  ?  Grod  only  knows 
when  the  real  childhood  comes  into  a  life, 
how  eariy  or  late ;  but  one  might  fancy 
this  woman  had  waited  long  for  hers, 
and  it  was  coming  to-night,  the  coarse 
hardness  of  look  was  swept  away  so  sad- 
denly.  The  sreat  thought  and  hope  of 
ber  life  surged  up  quick,  nncontroUaUy ; 
her  limbs  shook,  the  big,  moumfnl  ani- 
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mal  eyes  were  wet  with  teara,  her  very 
homy  hands  worked  together  nncer- 
tunly  and  helpless  as  a  child's.  On  the 
face,  too,  especially  about  the  mouth, 
such  a  terror  of  pain,  such  a  hungry  wish 
to  smile,  to  be  tender,  that  I  think  a 
baby  would  have  liked  to  put  up  its  h'ps 
then  to  be  kissed,  and  have  hid  its  face 
on  her  neck. 

"  Snmmat  ails  her,  sure,"  said  Andy, 
stupidly  watching  her  a  moment  or  two, 
and  then  going  in  to  kick  off  his  boots 
and  eat  his  supper,  warm  on  the  range. 

The  moonlight  was  cold;  he  shut  it 
out,  and  sat  meditating  over  his  cigar  for 
an  hour  or  two  before  the  Quaker  came 
in.  When  she  did,  he  went  to  light  her 
night-lamp  for  her,  —  for  he  had  an  odd, 
old-fashioned  courtesy  about  him  to  wom- 
en or  the  aged.  He  noticed,  as  he  did  it, 
that  her  hair  had  fallen  from  .the  close, 
thin  cap,  and  how  singularly  soft  and 
fine  it  was.  She  stood  by  the  window, 
drawing  her  fingers  through  the  long, 
damp  folds,  in  a  silly,  childish  way. 

**  Good  night,  Andrew,"  as  he  gave  it 
to  her. 

"  Good  night" 

She  looked  at  him  gravely. 

"I  wish,  lad—  Would  thee  say, 
'  God  bless  thee,  Jane '  ?  It 's  long  since 
as  I  've  heard  that,  an'  there 's  no  one 
but  thee  f  11  say  it" 

The  boy  was  touched. 

**  Often  I  thinks  it,  Jane,  —  often. 
Ye  've  been  good  to  me  these  six  years. 
I  was  nothin'  but  a  beggar's  brat  when 
ye  took  me  in.  I  mind  that,  though  ye 
think  I  forget,  when  I  'm  newly  rigged 
out  sometimes.  €rod  bless  ye  I  yes,  I  '11 
say  it :  God  knpws  I  will." 

She  went  out  into  the  little  passage. 
He  heard  her  hesitate  there  a  minute. 
It  was  a  double  house :  the  kitchen  and 
sitting-room  at  one  side  of  the  narrow 
hall ;  at  the  other,  Jane's  chamber,  and  a 
room  which  she  usually  kept  locked.  He 
had  heard  her  there  at  night  sometimes, 
for  he  slept  above  it,  and  once  or  twice 
had  seen  the  door  open  in  the  daytime, 
and  looked  in.  It  held,  he  saw,  better 
fbrniture  than  the  rest  of  the  house :  a 


hiHsespun  carpet  of  soft,  grave  oolorsy 
thick  drab  curtains,  a  bedstead,  one  or 
two  bookcases,  filled  and  locked,  of  which 
Jane  made  as  little  use,  he  was  sore,  as 
she  could  of  the  fowling-piece  and  patent 
fishing-rod  which  he  saw  in  one  comer. 
There  were  no  shams,  no  cheap  make- 
shifts in  the  Quaker's  little  house,  in  any 
part  of  it ;  but  this  room  was  the  essence 
of  cleanness  and  comfort,  Andy  thought. 
Jle  never  asked  questions,  however :  some 
ingredient  in  his  poor  hodge-podge  of  a 
brain  keeping  him  always  true  to  this 
hard  test  of  good  breeding.  So  to-nigbtt 
though  he  heard  her  until  near  eleven 
o'clock  moving  restlessly  about  in  this 
room,  he  hesitated  until  then,  before  he 
went  to  speak  to  her. 

^*  She  's  surely  sick,"  he  said,  with  a 
worried  look,  lighting  his  candle.  ^  Wotft- 
en  are  the  Devil  for  nerves." 

Coming  to  the  open  door,  however,  he 
found  her  only  busy  in  rubbing  the  fiuv 
niture  with  a  bit  of  chamois -skin.  She 
looked  up  at  him,  her  &ice  very  red,  and 
the  look  in  her  face  that  children  have 
when  going  out  for  a  holiday. 

**  How  does  thee  think  it  lo<Jca,  An- 
dy ?  "  her  voice  strangely  low  and  rapid. 

He  looked  at  her  curiously. 

'*  I  'm  makin'  it  ready,  thee  knowa  Pull 
to  this  shutter  for  me,  lad.  A  good  many 
years  I  've  been  makin'  it  ready  "  ^-^ 

"  You  shiver  so,  ye  'd  better  go  to  bed, 
Jane." 

"  Yes.  Only  the  white  valance  is  to 
put  to  the  bed ;  I  'm  done  then," — going 
on  silently  for  a  while. 

"  I  've  been  so  long  at  it,"  —  catching 
her  breath.  *'  Hard  scrapin',  the  first 
years.  We  'd  only  a  lease  on  the  place 
at  first  It 's  ours  now,  an'  it 's  stock- 
ed, an'  ^-^  Don't  thee  think  the  house 
is  snug  itself,  Andrew  ?  Thee  sees  oth- 
er houses.  Is  't  home-like  lookin'  ?  Good 
for  rest" 

**  Yes,  surely.  What  are  you  so  anx- 
ious an'  wild  about,  Jane?  It's  yer 
own  house." 

<^  I  'm  not  anxious,"  —  tr}rbg  to  calm 
herself.  '« Mine,  is  it,  lad?  All  mine; 
nobody  sharin'  in  it" 
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Sbe  laughed.  In  all  these  years  he 
had  never  heard  her  laugh  before;  it 
was  low  and  full  -  hearted, — a  live,  real 
laugh.  Somehow,  all  comfort,  home,  and 
frolic  in  the  coming  years  were  promised 
in  it 

"  Mine  ?  "  folding  up  her  duster.  "  Well, 
lad,  thee  says  so.  Daily  savin'  of  the 
cents  got  it  Maybe  thee  thought  me 
a  hard  woman  ?  "—with  an  anxious  look. 
"  I  kept  all  the  accounts  of  it  in  that 
blue  book  I  burned  to-night  Nobody 
must  know  what  it  cost  Na  Thee  'd 
best  go  to  sleep,  lad.  I  've  an  hour's 
more  work,  I  think.  There  '11  be  no  tame 
for  it  to-morrow,  bein'  the  last  day." 

He  did  not  like  to  leave  her  so  fever- 
ish and  unlike  herself. 

"  Well,  good  night,  then." 

**  Good  night,  Andrew.  Mine,  eh  ?  " 
— her  face  flushing.  "  Thee  11  know  to- 
morrow. Thee  thinks  it  looks  comfort- 
able ?  "  —  holding  his  hand  anxiously. 
''Heartsome?  Mis'  Hale  called  the 
place  that  the  other  day.  I  was  so  glad 
to  hear  that  I  Well,  good  night  /  think 
it  does." 

And  she  went  back  to  her  work,  while 
Andy  made  his  way  up  -  stairs,  puzzled 
and  sleepy. 

The  next  day  was  cool  and  grave 
for  intemperate  August  Very  seldom  a 
stream  of  fresh  sunshine  broke  through 
the  gray,  mottling  the  pavements  with 
uncertain  lights.  Summer  was  evident- 
ly tired  of  its  own  lusty  life,  and  had  a 
mind  to  put  on  a  cowl  of  hodden-gray, 
and  call  itself  November.  The  pale, 
pleasant  light  toned  in  precisely,  how- 
ever, to  the  meaning  of  Arch  and  Wal- 
nut Streets,  where  the  old  Quaker  family- 
life  has  rooted  itself  into  the  city,  and 
looks  out  on  the  passers-by  in  such  a 
sober,  cheerful  fashion.  There  was  one 
house,  low  down  in  Arch,  that  would 
have  impressed  yon  as  having  grown 
more  sincerely  than  the  others  out  of  the 
character  of  its  owner.  There  was  noth- 
ing bigoted  or  purse-proud  or  bawbling 
in  the  habit  of  the  man  who  built  it ;  from 
the  massive  blocks  in  the  foundation,  to 
the  great  horse-chestnuts  in  front,  and 


the  creeping  ivy  over  pictures  and  book- 
shelves, there  was  the  same  constant 
hint  of  a  life  liberal,  solid,  graceful.  It 
had  its  whim  of  expression,  too,  in  the 
man  himself,  —  a  small  man,  lean,  stoop- 
shouldered,  with  gray  hair  and  whiskers, 
wearing  a  clergyman's  black  suit  and 
white  cravat :  his  every  motion  was  qui- 
et, self- poised,  intelligent;  a  quizzical, 
kind  smile  on  the  mouth,  listening  eyes, 
a  grave  forehead ;  a  man  who  had  heard 
other  stories  than  any  in  your  life,  —  of 
different  range,  yet  who  waited,  helpful, 
for  yours,  knowing  it  to  be  someUiing 
new  and  full  of  an  eternal  meaning.  It 
was  Dr.  Bowdler,  rector  of  an  Episcopal 
church,  a  man  of  more  influence  eut  of 
the  Church  than  any  in  it  He  was  in  the 
breakfast-room  now,  trimming  the  hang- 
ing-baskets in  the  window,  while  his 
niece  finished  her  coffee :  he  "  usually 
saved  his  appetite  for  dinner,  English 
fashion ;  cigars  until  then,"— poohing  at 
all  preaching  of  hygiene,  as  usual,  as 
"stuff." 

There  were  several  other  gentlemen 
in  the  room,  —  waiting,  apparently,  £or 
something,  —  reading  the  morning  pa- 
pers, playing  with  the  Newfoundland  dog 
that  had  curled  himself  up  in  the  patch 
of  sunshine  by  the  window,  or  chatting 
with  Miss  Defourchet  None  of  them, 
she  saw,  were  men  of  culttured  leisure; 
one  or  two  millionnaires,  burly,  stubby- 
nosed  fellows,  with  practised  eyes  and 
Port  -  hinting  faces :  the  class  of  men 
whose  money  was  made  thirty  years 
back,  who  wear  slouched  clothes,  and 
wield  the  coarser  power  in  the  States. 
^They  came  out  to  the  talk  fit  for  a  lady, 
on  the  open  general  field,  in  a  lumber- 
ing, soggy  way,  the  bank-note  smell  on 
every  thought  The  others,  more  un- 
used to  society,  caught  its  habit  better, 
she  thought,  belonging  as  they  did  to  a 
higher  order :  they  were  practical  mech- 
anicians, and  their  profession  called,  she 
knew,  for  tolerably  powerful  and  facile 
&cttlties  of  brain.  The  young  lady,  who 
was  waiting  too,  though  not  so  patiently 
as  the  others,  amused  herself  in  drawing 
them  out  and  foiling  them  against  each 
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other,  with  a  good  deal  of  youthful  tad, 
and  want  of  charity,  for  a  while.  She 
grew  tired  at  last. 

"  They  are  long  coming,  uncle,"  she 
said,  rising  from  her  chair. 

*^They  are  here,  Mary:  putting  up 
the  model  in  the  back  lobby  for  the 
last  hour.  Did  you  think  it  would  be 
brought  in  here  ?  " 

*'I  don't  know.  Mr.  Aikens  is  not 
here,"  —  glancing  at  the  timepiece  un- 
easily. 

"  He  's  always  slow,"  said  one  of 
the  machinists,  patting  the  dog*8  head. 
*'  But  I  will  rely  more  on  his  judgment 
of  the  engine  than  on  my  own.  He  11 
not  rilk  a  dollar  on  it,  either,  if  there  's 
a  chance  of  its  proving  a  failure." 

*^  It  cannot  be  a  failure,**  she  said,  im^ 
patiently,  her  peremptory  brown  eyes 
lighting. 

**It  has  been  tried  before,"  said  her 
uncle,  cautiously,— "or  the  same  basis  of 
experiment, — substitution  of  compressed 
air  for  steam,  —  and  it  did  not  succeed. 
But  it  is  the  man  you  reason  from,  Mary, 
not  the  machine." 

^*I  don't  understand  anything  about 
the  machine,"  in  a  lower  voice,  address- 
ing the  man  she  knew  to  possess  most  in- 
fluence in  the  party.  "  But  this  Starke 
has  given  hiis  life  to  it,  and  a  life  worth 
living,  too.  All  the  strength  of  soul  and 
body  that  God  gave  him  has  gone  into 
that  model  out  yonder.  He  has  been 
dragging  it  from  place  to  place  for  years, 
half  starving,  to  get  it  a  chance  of  tri- 
al"  

'*  All  which  says  nothing  for  the  wheels 
and  pulleys,"  dryly  interrupted  the  man,, 
with  a  critical  look  at  her  flushing  and 
paling  face. 

People  of  standfast  habit  were  always 
shy  of  this  young  person,  because,  hav- 
ing an  acut-e  brain  and  generous  impuls- 
es, and  being  a  New-Englander  by  birth, 
she  had  believed  herself  caUed  to  be  a 
reformer,  and  had  lectured  in  public  last 
winter.  Her  lightest  remarks  had,  some- 
how, an  oratorical  twang.  The  man 
might  have  seen  what  a  true,  grand  face 
hen  would  be,  when  time  had  taken  off 


the  acrid,  aggressive  heat  which  the,  to 
her,  novel  wrongs  in  the  woirid  provoked 
in  it 

*<  When  you  see  the  man,''  interposed 
her  uncle,  **  you  will  understand  why 
Miss  Defourchet  espouses  his  cause  s» 
hotly.  Nobody  is  proof  against  his  in- 
tense, fierce  belief  in  this  thing  he  has 
made.  It  reminds  me  of  the  old  eases 
of  possession  by  a  demon." 

The  young  giri  looked  up  quickly. 

^*  Demon  ?  It  was  the  spirit  of  Ged, 
the  Bible  says,  that  filled  Bezaleel  and 
that  other,  I  forget  his  name,  willi  wis* 
dom  to  work  in  gold  and  silver  and  fine 
linen.  It  's  the  spirit  of  God  that  yon 
call  genius,— anything  that  reveals  trath : 
in  pictures,  or  actions,  cr — machines." 

Friend  Turner,  who  was  there,  took 
her  fingers  in  his  wrinkled  hand. 

"  Thee  feels  strongly,  Mary." 

'^  I  wish  you  could  see  the  man,"  in  a 
lower  voice.  "  Your  old  fiivorite,Fichte,* 
with  a  smile,  *'  says  that '  thorough  integ- 
rity of  purpose  is  our  nearest  approodi 
to  the  Divine  idea.'  There  never  was 
such  int^rity  of  purpose  as  his,  I  believe. 
Men  don't  often  fight  through  hanger 
and  want  like  death,  for  a  pure  aim. 
And  I  tell  you,  if  fate  thwarts  him  at  this 
last  chance,  it  is  unjust  and  crueL" 

*<  Thee  means  God^  thee  knows  ?  " 

She  was  nlent,  then  looked  up. 

"  I  do  know." 

The  old  Quaker  put  his  hand  kindly 
on  her  hair. 

<*He  will  find  His  own  teachers  fat 
thee,  dear,"  was  all  the  reproof  he  gave. 

There  was  a  noise  in  the  hall,  and  a 
servant,  opening  the  door,  ushered  in 
Andy,  and  behind  him  the  machinist, 
Starke.  A  younger  man  than  Friend 
Turner  had  expected  to  see,  —  about  fif- 
ty, his  hair  prematurely  white,  in  coane, 
but  decent  brown  clothes,  bearing  in  his 
emaciated  limbs  and  fiice  mai^  of  pri- 
Tation,  it  was  true,  but  with  none  of  the 
fierce  enthusiasm  of  expresenon  or  ner* 
Tonsness  he  had  looked  for.  A  quiet, 
grave,  preoccupied  manner.  While  Dr. 
Bowdler  and  some  of  the  others  crowded 
about  him,  he  stood,  speaking  seldom,  hb 
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luuids  clasped  behind  him  and  his  head 
bent  forward,  the  gray  hair  bnuhed 
straight  up  firom  his  forehead.  Mas  De- 
foturchet  was  disappointed  a  littie:  the 
best  of  women  like  to  patronize,  and  she 
bad  meant  to  meet  him  as  an  equal,  rec- 
ognize him  in  this  new  atmosphere  of 
Tefinement  into  which  he  was  brought, 
set  him  at  his  ease,  as  she  did  Andy,  by  a 
few  quiet  words.  But  he  was  her  equal : 
more  master  of  this  or  any  occasion  than 
she,  because  so  thoroughly  unconscious, 
standing  on  something  higher.  She  sus- 
pected, too,  he  had  been  used  to  a  life  as 
cultivated  as  this,  long  ago,  by  the  low, 
instructed  Toice,  the  intangible  simplicity 
of  look  and  word  belonging  to  the  bred 
gentleman. 

**  They  may  fuss  as  they  please  about 
lum  now,"  chuckled  Andy  to  himself, 
"but  dam  a  one  of  'em  would  have 
smuggled  him  into  them  clothes.  Spruce 
they  look,  too;  baggy  about  the  knees, 
maybe.  No,  thank  you,  Miss ;  I  Ve  had 
sufficient,"  putting  down  the  wine  he  had 
barely  sipped,  — groaning  inwardly ;  but 
he  knew  what  was  genteel,  I  hope,  and 
that  comfbrted  him  afterwards. 

"  The  model  is  ready,"  said  Starke  to 
Dr.  Bowdler.  "  We  are  keeping  your 
friends  waiting." 

"  No.  It  is  Aikens  who  is  not  here. 
Ton  know  him  ?  If  the  thing  satisfies 
him,  he  '11  bring  it  into  his  factories  over 
the  Delaware,  and  make  Johns  push  it 
through  at  Washington.  He  's  a  thor- 
ough-goer, Aikens.  Then  it  will  be  a 
success.  That 's  Johns,— that  burly  fel- 
low in  the  frock-coat.  You  have  had 
the  model  at  Washington,  I  think  you 
told  me,  Mr.  Starke  ?  " 

"  Three  years  ago.  I  exhibited  it  be- 
fore a  committee.  On  the  Capitol  grounds 
it  was." 

"Well?" 

"  Oh,  with  success,  certainly.  They 
brought  in  a  bill  to  introduce  it  into  the 
public  works,  but  it  fell  through.  Woods 
brought  it  in.  He  was  a  young  man : 
not  strong,  maybe.  That  was  the  reason 
they  laughed,  I  suppose.  He  tried  it 
fyx  two  or  three  sessions,  until  it  got  to 
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be  a  sort  of  joke.  I  had  no  influence. 
That  has  been  the  cause  of  its  failure,  al- 
ways." 

His  eyes  dropped;  then  he  suddenly 
lifted  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  putting  k 
behind  him  again,  to  turn  with  a  smile 
when  Miss  Defourchet  addressed  him. 
Dr.  Bowdler  started. 

"  Look  at  the  blood,"  he  whispered  to 
Friend  Turner.  <*  He  bit  his  finger  to 
the  bone." 

"I know,"  said  the  old  Quaker.  «*The 
man  is  quiet  from  inanition  and  nervous 
tension.  This  iaial  means  more  to  him 
than  we  guess.  Get  him  out  of  this 
crowd." 

"  Come,  Mr.  Starke,"  and  the  Doctor 
touched  his  arm,  "  into  my  library.  There 
are  some  curious  plates  there  which  " 

Andy  had  been  gulping  for  courage  to 
speak  for  some  time. 

"  Don't  let  him  go  without  a  glass  of 
wine,"  he  muttered  to  the  young  lady. 
"  I  give  you  my  honor  I  have  n't  got  food 
across  his  lips  for" 

She  started  away  fix>m  him,  and  made 
the  machinist  drink  to  the  success  of  "  our 
engine,"  as  she  called  it;  but  he  only 
touched  the  glass  to  his  lips  and  smiled 
at  her  faintly :  then  left  the  room  with 
her  uncle. 

The  dog  followed  him :  he  had  kept  by 
Starke  since  the  moment  he  came  into 
the  breakfast-room,  cuddling  down  across 
his  feet  when  he  was  called  away.  The 
man  had  only  patted  him  absently,  say- 
ing that  all  dogs  did  so  with  him,  he  did 
n't  know  why.  Thor  followed  him  now. 
Friend  Turner  beckoned  the  clergyman 
back  a  moment 

**  Make  him  talk,  Richard.  Be  rough, 
hurt  him,  if  thee  chooses ;  it  will  be  a  safe- 
ty-valve. Look  in  his  eyes  1  I  tell  thee 
we  have  no  idea  of  all  that  has  brought 
thb  poor  creature  into  this  state,  —  such 
rigid  strain.  But  if  it  is  broken  in  on 
fix^  by  the  failnro  of  his  pump,  if  it  be 
a  pump,  I  will  not  answer  for  the  rosult, 
Richard." 

Dr.  Bowdler  nodded  abruptly,  and  hur- 
ried after  Starke.  When  he  entered  the 
cozy  south  room  which  he  called  the  fi- 
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.  hnry^  he  found  Starke  wtaaiiding  before 
an  cttlopainting  of  a  baby,  one  the  Doc- 
tor had  lost  years  ago. 

^'  Such  a  bright  little  thing  I "  the  man 
Baid,  patting  the  chubby  bare  foot  as  if 
it  were  alive. 

«  You  have  children  ?  "  Dr.  Bowdler 
asked  eagerly. 

"  No,  but  I  know  ahnost  all  I  meet  in 
•  the  street,  or  they  know  me.  *  Uncle 
Joe '  they  call  me,"— with  a  boyish  laugh. 

It  was  gone  in  a  moment 

"Are  fliey  ready?" 

«  No." 

The  Doctor  hesitated.  The  man  be- 
side him  was  gray-haired  as  himself,  a 
man  of  power,  with  a  high,  sincere  pur- 
pose looking  out  of  the  haggard  scraggy 
face  and  mild  blue  eyes,— how  could  he 
.  presume  to  advise  him  ?  Yet  this  Starke, 
he  saw,  had  narrowed  his  life  down  to  a 
point  beyond  which  lay  madness;  and 
.  that  baby  had  not  been  in  life  more  help- 
less (X  solitary  or  unable  than  he  was 
now,  when  the  trial  had  come.  The 
Doctor  caught  the  bony  hands  in  his  own 
fat  healthy  ones. 

'^  I  wish  I  could  help  you,"  he  said  im- 
petuously. 

Starke  looked  in  his  face  keenly. 

"  For  what  ?    How  ?  " 

*'  This  engine — have  you  nothing  to 
care  for  in  life  but  that  ?  " 

"  Nothing,— nothing  but  that  and  what 
it  will  gain  me." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"If  it  fails?" 

The  dark  blood  dyed  the  man's  face 
and  throat ;  he  choked,  waited  a  moment 
before  he  spoke. 

"  It  would  not  hurt  me.  No.  I  *m 
.  nearly  tired  out.  Sir.  I  hardly  look  for 
success." 

"Will  you  tiy  again?" 

"  No,  I  *11  not  try  again." 

He  had  drawn  away  and  stood  by  the 
window,  his  face  hidden  by  the  curtain. 
The  Doctor  was  baffled. 

"  You  have  yourself  lost  faith  in  your 
invention  ?  " 

Something  of  the  old  fierceness  flashed 
into  the  man's  eye,  but  died  out. 


*<  No  matter,"  he  said  under  bis  fareatls 
shaking  his  head,  and  putting  his  hand  la 
«  feeble  way  to  his  mouth. 

"  Xuanitdon  of  soul  as  well  aa  body," 
thought  the  Doctor.  **  I  11  rouse  iuin, 
cruel  or  not." 

"  Have  you  anything,  to  which  to 
turn,  if  this  disappoints  yon?  Home  or 
fiiends  ?  " 

He  waited  for  an  answer.  When  it 
came,  he  felt  like  an  intruder,  the  man 
was  so  quiet,  far-off. 

^*  I  have  nothing,— no  friends,— unless 
I  count  that  boy  in  the  next  room.  £h  ? 
He  has  fragments  of  the  old  knightly 
spirit,  if  his  brain  be  cracked.  No  oth- 
ers." 

"  Well,  weUI  You  Tl  fw^ve  me?" 
said  the  Doctor.  "  I  did  not  mean  to  be 
coarse.  Only  I  — —  The  matter  will 
succeed,  I  know.  You  will  find  happi- 
.  ness  in  that.  Money  and  fame  will  come 
afler." 

The  old  man  looked  up  and  came  to- 
wards him  with  a  certam  impresdve  dig- 
nity, though  the  snuff- colored  clothes 
were  bagging  about  fiis  limbs,  and  his 
eyes  were  heavy  and  unsteady. 

"  You  *re  not  coarse.  No.  I  'm  glad 
you  spoke  to  me  in  that  way.  It  is  as  if 
you  stopped  my  life  short,  and  made  me 
look  before  and  behind.  But  you  don't 
understand.    I " 

He  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  then  be- 
gan buttoning  his  coat  uncertainly,  with 
a  deprecating,  weak  smile. 

"  I  don't  know  what  the  matter  is.  I 
'm  not  strong  as  I  used  to  be." 

"  You  need  success." 

How  strong  and  breezy  the  Doctor^s 
voice  sounded ! 

"  Cheer  up,  Mr.  Starke.  You  're  a 
stronger-brained  man  than  I,  and  twenty 
years  younger.  It  's  something  to  have 
lived  for  a  single  high  purpose  like  yours, 
if  you  succeed.  And  if  not,  God's  life 
is  broad,  and  needs  other  things  than 
air-engines.  Perhaps  yon  've  been  *in 
training,'  as  the  street-talk  goes,  getting 
your  muscles  and  nerves  well  grown,  and 
your  real  work  and  fight  are  yet  to 
come." 
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«<  I  don't  knoiir,''  nid  Um  man,  dolly. 

Dr.  Bowdler,  perhaps,  with  well-breatk- 
ed  body  and  sonl,  did  not  quite  oompre* 
liend  how  Taeant  and  weU  worn  oat  both 
li^art  and  longs  were  under  poor  Starke's 
bcmy  chest 

*<  You  don't  seem  to  comprehend  what 
this  engine  is  to  me. — You  said  liie 
world  was  broad.  I  had  a  mind,  eyen 
when  I  was  a  boy,  to  do  something  in 
it  My  fkth^  was  a  small  farmer  over 
there  in  the  Jerseys.  Well,  I  used  to 
sit  thinking  there,  after  the  day's  work 
was  done,  until  my  head  ached,  of  how 
I  might  do  something, — to  help,  you  un- 
derstand ?  " 

**  I  understand." 

*^  To  make  people  glad  I  had  lived.  I 
was  lazy,  toa  I  'd  have  liked  to  settle 
down  and  grub  like  the  rest,  but  this  no- 
tion kept  driving  me  like  a  sting.  I  can 
understand  why  missionaries  cross  the 
seas  when  their  hearts  stay  behind*  It 
grew  with  me,  kept  me  lestless,  like  a 
devil  inflide  of  me.  I  'm  not  strong- 
brained,  as  you  said.  I  had  only  one  tal- 
ent,—  for  mechanism.  They  bred  me 
a  lawyer,  but  I  was  a  machinist  bom. 
Wefl,— it 's  the  old  story.  What 's  the 
use  of  telling  it?" 

He  stopped  abruptly,  his  eyes  on  the 
floor. 

*'  Go  on.  It  will  be  good  for  both  of 
us.    Aikens  has  not  come." 

"  There  's  nothing  to  tell.  If  it  was 
God  or  the  Devil  that  led  me  on  to  this 
thing  I  don't  know.  I  sold  myself  to  it, 
soul  and  body.  The  idea  of  this  inven- 
tion was  not  new,  but  my  application 
was.  So  it  got  possession  of  me.  What- 
ever I  made  by  the  law  went  into  it.  I 
tried  experiments  in  a  costly  way  then, 
had  laboratories  there,  and  workshops 
in  the  city.  My  father  left  me  a  for- 
tune ;  that  was  swallowed  up.  I  worked 
on  with  hard  struggle  then.  I  was  fbr- 
ty  years  old.  I  thought  success  lay  just 
within  my  reacL  God  I  You  don't 
know  how  I  had  fought  for  it,  day  by 
day,  all  that  long  life !  I  was  near  mad, 
I  think.    And  then" 

He  stopped  agvn,  biting  his  under 


iip,  standing  ibolMnlesSk  The  Doctor 
wmted  until  he  was  oontroUed. 

<«  Never  mind,"  gently.  <«  Don't  go 
on." 

'<  Yes,  I  11  tell  yon  all.  I  was  mar- 
ried. A  little  Quaker  girl  she  was,  ui^ 
educated,  but  the  gentlest,  truest  wom- 
an God  ever  made,  I  think.  It  rested 
one  to  look  at  her.  There  were  two 
eluldren.  They  died.  Maybe,  if  they 
had  lived,  it  would  have  been  differ- 
ent with  me,  —  I  'm  so  fond  of  children* 
I  was  of  her,  —  God  knows  I  was  1  But 
after  the  diildfen  were  gone,  and  the 
property  sunk,  and  the  experiments  all 
stopped  just  short  of  success,  fin*  want 
of  means,  I  grew  irritable  and  cross, — 
used  to  her.  It  's  the  way  with  huso 
bands  and  wives,  sometimes.  Well " 

He  swallowed  some  choking  in  his 
throat,  and  hurried  on. 

"  She  had  some  money,  —  not  much, 
but  her  own.  I  wanted  it  Then  I  stop- 
ped to  tlunk.  This  engine  iseemed  like 
a  greedy  devil  swallowing  everything. 
Another  step,  and  she  was  penniless,  ra- 
ined :  conmion  sense  told  me  that  And 
I  loved  her, — weU  enoqgh  to  see  how  mj 
work  came  between  us  every  hour,  made 
me  cruel  to  her,  kept  her  wretched.  If 
I  were  gone,  she  would  be  better  off.  I 
said  that  to  myself  day  after  day.  I  used 
to  finger  the  bonds  of  that  money,  think- 
ing how  it  would  enable  me  to  finish  all 
I  had  to  do.  She  wan^d  me  to  take  it 
I  knew  some  day  I  should  do  it" 

"  Did  you  ?  " 

iiNo,"— his  fiuse  clearing.  <<I  was 
not  altogether  lost,  I  think.  I  left  heri 
settling  it  on  henelf.  Then  I  was  out 
of  temptation.  But  I  deceived  her:  I 
said  I  was  tired  of  married  life,  wished 
to  give  myself  to  my  work.  Then  I  left 
her." 

«*  What  did  she  say  ?  " 

<*  She  ?  Nothing  that  I  remember. 
^  As  thee  will,  Joseph,'  that  was  all,  if 
anything.  She  had  suspected  it  a  long 
time.  If  I  had  stayed  with  her,  I  should 
have  used  that  money,"  —  his  fingers 
working  with  his  white  whiskers.  *'I 
're  been  near  starving  sometimes  rinoe. 
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80  I  flared  her  from  tbat,"  —  looking 
steadily  at  the  Doctor,  when  he  had  fin- 
ished speaking,  but  as  if  he  did  not  see 
him. 

"But  your  wife?  Have  you  never 
seen  her  since  ?  " 

"  Once."  He  spoke  with  difficulty  now, 
but  the  clergyman  suffered  him  to  go  on. 
"  I  don't  know  where  she  is  now.  I  saw 
her  once  in  the  Fulton  ferry-boat  at  New 
York ;  she  had  grown  suddenly  old  and 
hard.  She  did  not  see  me.  I  never 
thought  she  could  grow  so  old  as  that 
But  I  did  what  I  could.  I  saved  her 
from  my  life.** 

Dr.  Bowdler  looked  into  the  man's 
eyes  as  a  physician  might  look  at  a 
eancer. 

"  Since  then  you  have  not  seen  her,  I 
understand  you?  Not  wished  to  see 
her?" 

There  was  a  moment's  pause. 

**  I  have  told  you  the  facts  of.  my  life. 
Sir,"  said  the  old  machinist,  with  a  bow, 
his  stubbly  gray  hair  seeming  to  stand 
more  erect ;  "  the  rest  is  of  trifling  mteiv 
est" 

Dr.  Bowdler  colored. 

"  Don't  be  unjust  to  me,  my  friend," 
he  said,  kindly.    *'  I  meant  well." 

There  had  been  some  shuffling  noises 
in  the  next  room  in  the  half-hour  just 
past,  which  the  Doctor  had  heard  uneasi- 
ly, raising  his  voice  each  time  to  stifle 
the  sound.  A  servant  came  to  the  door 
now,  beckoning  him  out  As  he  went, 
Starke  watched  him  from  under  his  bushy 
brows,  smiling,  when  he  turned  and  apol- 
ogized for  leaving  him. 

That  man  was  a  thorough  man,  of 
good  steel.  What  an  infinite  patience 
there  was  in  hb  voice  I  He  was  glad 
he  had  told  him  so  much ;  he  breathed 
freer  himself  for  it  But  he  was  not  go- 
ing to  whine.  Whatever  pain  had  been 
in  his  life  he  had  left  out  of  that  ac- 
count What  right  had  any  man  to 
know  what  his  wife  was  to  him  ?  Oth- 
er men  had  given  up  home  and  friends 
and  wife  for  the  truth's  sake,  and  not 
whimpere^l  over  it 

What  a  long  time  they  were  waiting 


to  examine  the  engine !  He  b^an  fab 
walk  up  and  down  the  room,  with  the 
habitual  stoop  of  the  shoulders,  and  an 
occasional  feeble  wandering  of  the  hand 
to  his  mouth,  wondering  a  little  at  hioa- 
self,  at  his  coolness.  For  this  was  the 
last  throw  of  the  dice.     After  to-day, 

no  second  chance.    If  it  succeeded 

Well,  he  washed  his  hands  of  the  world's 
work  then.  JETis  share  was  finished,  sorely. 
Then  for  happiness  I  What  would  she 
say  when  he  eame  back?  He  had  earned 
his  reward  in  life  by  this  time ;  his  woric 
was  done,  well  done, — repeating  that  to 
himself  again  and  again.  But  teould  she 
care  ?  His  long-jawed,  gaunt  face  was 
all  aglow  now,  and  he  rubbed  his  hands 
softly  together,  his  thought  sliding  back 
evidently  into  some  accustomed  track, 
one  that  gave  him  fresh  pleasure,  though 
it  had  been  the  same  these  many  years, 
through  days  of  hammering  and  mould- 
ing and  nights  of  sleeping  in  cheap  tav- 
erns or  under  market-stalls.  When  they 
were  first  married,  he  used  to  bring  her 
a  peculiar  sort  of  white  shawl, — quite 
outside  of  the  Quaker  dress,  to  be  sure, 
but  he  liked  it  She  used  to  look  like 
a  bride,  freshly,  every  time  she  put  one 
on.  One  of  those  should  be  the  first 
thing  he  bought  her.  Dr.  Bowdler  was 
not  wrong:  he  was  a  young  man  jet; 
they  could  enjoy  life  strongly  and  heart- 
ily, both  of  them.  But  no  more  work : 
with  a  dull  perception  of  the  fact  that 
his  strength  was  sapped  out  beyond  the 
power  of  recuperation.  That  baby  (stop- 
ping before  the  picture)  was  like  Boh, 
about  the  forehead.  But  Bob  was  fair- 
er, and  had  brown  eyes  and  a  snub- 
nose,  like  his  mother.  Remembering 
how,  down  in  the  farm-house,  she  used 
to  sit  on  the  front -porch  step  nurnng 
the  baby,  while  he  smoked  or  read,  in 
the  evenings :  where  they  could  see  the 
salt  marshes.  Jane  Hked  them,  for  their 
color :  a  dead  flat  of  brown  salt  grass 
with  patches  of  brilliant  emerald,  and 
the  black,  snaky  lines  up  which  the  tide 
crept,  the  white  -  sailed  boats  looking  as 
if  they  were  wedged  in  the  grass.  She 
liked  that    Her  tastes  were  all  good. 
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How  long  did  they  mean  to  wait  ?  He 
went  to  the  window  and  looked  out  Just 
then  a  horse  neighed,  and  the  sound  odd- 
ly recalled  the  country-town  where  they 
had  lived  after  they  came  into  this  State. 
On  market-days  it  was  one  perpetual 
whinny  along  the  streets  irom  the  oolts 
trotting  along-side  of  the  wagons.  He 
and  Jane  used  to  keep  open  table  for 
their  country-friends  then,  and  on  cour^* 
or  fair-days.  What  a  hard-fisted,  shrewd 
people  they  were  I  talking  bad  English 
(like  Jane  herself)  ;  but  there  was  more 
refinement  and  soilness  of  feeling  among 
them  than  among  city-bred  men.  He 
should  relish  that  life  again ;  it  suited 
him.  To  die  like  a  grub  ?  But  he  had 
done  his  work.     Thank  Grod ! 

He  opened  the  window  to  catch  the 
damp  air,  as  Dr.  Bowdler  came  in  and 
touched  him  on  the  arm. 

^*  Shall  we  stay  here  ?  Mr.  Aikens 
has  come,  and  they  have  been  testing 
the  machine  for  some  time,  I  find.     Gro  ? 

Certainly,  but You  're  a  little 

nervous,  Mr.  Starke,  and Would  , 

n't  it  be  better  if  you  were  not  present  ? 
They  would  be  fi-eer  in  deciding,  and  — 
suppose  you  and  I  stay  here  ?  " 

"Eh?  How?  At  it  for  some  time?" 
hurrying  out.  "At  it  ?  **  as  the  Doctor 
tried  to  keep  pace  with  him.  "Why, 
God  bless  my  soul,  Sir,  what  can  they 
do?  Nobody  understands  the  yalves 
but  myself.  A  set  of  ignoramuses.  Sir. 
I  saw  that  at  a  glance.  But  it 's  my  last 
chance,"  —  panting  and  wheezing  before 
he  reached  the  back  lobby,  and  holding 
his  hand  to  his  side. 

Dr.  Bowdler  stopped  ontsde. 

"  What  are  you  waiting  here  for,  Ma- 
ry?" 

"  I  want  to  hear.  What  chance  has 
it  ?  I  think  I  'd  give  something  off  my 
own  life,  if  that  man  had  succeeded  in 
doing  a  great  thing." 

^*  Not  much  of  a  chance,  Aikens  says. 
The  theory  is  good,  but  they  are  afiraid 
the  expense  will  make  it  of  no  practical 
use.  However,  they  have  not  decided. 
It  is  well  it  is  his  last  chance,  though,  as 
he  says.    I  never  saw  a  man  who  had 


dragged  himself  so  near  to  insanity  in 
pursuit  of  a  hobby.  Nothing  but  a  great 
reaction  can  save  him." 

"  Success,  you  mean  ?  I  think  that 
man's  life  is  worth  a  thousand  aimless 
ones.  Sir.  If  it  fidls,  where  's  your  *  jus- 
tice on  earth'?    I" 

She  pushed  her  curht  back  hotly.  The 
Doctor  did  not  ansvrer. 

The  trial  lasted  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon. One  or  two  of  the  gentlemen 
came  out  at  odd  times  to  luncheon,  which 
was  spread  in  the  adjoining  room.  They 
looked  grave,  and  talked  earnestly  in 
low  tones:  the  man  had  infected  them 
with  his  own  feeling  in  a  measure. 

"  I  don't  know  when  I  was  more  con- 
cerned for  the  success  of  anything  not 
my  own,"  said  Mr.  Aikens  to  Miss  De- 
fourchet,  as  he  rose  to  go  back  to  the 
lobby,  putting  down  his  glass.  "  It  is 
such  a  daring  innovation ;  it  would  be 
worth  thousamds  per  annum  to  me,  if  I 
could  make  it  practicable.  And  then 
that  poor  devil  himself,  —  I  feel  as  if  we 
were  trying  him  for  his  life  to-day.  It 's 
pitiful." 

She  went  in  herself  once,  when  the 
door  was  open,  and  saw  Starke :  he  was 
in  his  shirt-sleeves,  driving  in  a  wedge 
that  had  come  out ;  his  face  was  parched^ 
looked  contracted,  his  eyes  glazed.  She 
spoke  to  him,  but  he  made  no  answer, 
went  from  side  to  side  of  the  engine,  work- 
ing with  it,  glancing  furtively  at  the  men, 
who  stood  gravely  talking.  The  girl  was 
nervous,  and  felt  she  should  cry,  if  she 
stayed  there.  She  called  the  dog,  but  he 
would  not  come ;  he  was  crouched  with  his 
head  on  his  fore-paws,  watehing  Starke. 

"  It  is  curious  how  the  dog  follows  him," 
she  saidf  afler  she  had  gone  out,  to  An- 
dy, who  was  in  the  back  porch,  wateh- 
ing the  rain  come  up. 

"  I  've  noticed  animals  did  it  to  him. 
My  Jerry  knows  him  as  well  as  me. 
What  chances  has  he.  Miss  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"  You  heard  Dr.  Bowdler  say  he  was 
married.  Do  you  know  hb  wife  ?  "  she 
a^ed. 
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Some  strange  doubts  had  been  in  An- 
dy's brain  for  the  last  hour,  but  he  nev- 
er told  a  secret 

*<  It  was  in  the  market  I  come  to  kncrvr 
Mr.  Starke,"  he  said,  confusedly.  "  At 
the  eatin'-stalb.  He  never  said  to  me 
as  he  hed  a  wife." 

The  rain  was  heavy  and  constant 
when  it  came,  a  muddy  murkiness  in  the 
air  that  bade  fair  to  last  for  a  day  or 
more.  Evening  closed  in  rapidly.  An- 
dy sat  still  on  the  porch ;  he  could  shuffle 
his  heels  as  he  pleased  there,  and  take  a 
rfy  bit  of  tobacco,  watching,  through  a 
crack  between  the  houses,  the  drip,  drip, 
of  rain  on  the  umbrellas  going  by,  the 
lamps  beginning  to  glow  here  and  there 
in  the  darkness,  listening  to  the  soggy 
Ibotfalls  and  the  rumble  of  the  street- 
ears. 

''  Hiis  is  tiresome," — patting  one  fin- 
ger carefully  under  the  rungs  of  his  chur, 
where  he  had  the  lantern.  "  I  wonder 
ef  Jane  is  waiting  for  me, — an'  for  any 
one  else." 

He  trotted  one  foot,  and  chewed  more 
vehemently.  On  the  verge  of  some  mys- 
tery, it  seemed  to  him. 

"  Ef  it  is What  ef  he  misses,  an* 

won't  go  back  with  me  ?     God  help  the 
woman  I    What  kin  7  do  ?  " 

After  a  while,  taking  out  the  lantern, 
and  rubbing  it  where  the  damp  had  dim- 
med it,  — 

"  m  need  it  to-night,  that 's  sure  I " 

Now  and  then  he  bent  his  head,  try- 
ing to  catch  a  sound  from  the  lobby,  but 
to  no  purpose.  About  five  o'clock,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  sudden  sound,  shoving 
of  chairs,  treading,  hsJf-laughs,  as  of  peo- 
ple departing.  The  door  opened,  and 
the  gentlemen  came  out  into  the  lighted 
hall,  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  —  some 
who  were  to  dine  with  the  Doctor  passing 
up  the  steurcase,  the  others  chatting  by 
the  door.  The  Doctor  was  not  with 
them,  nor  Starke.  Andy  stood  up,  try- 
ing to  hear,  holding  his  felt  hat  over  his' 
mouth.  ^*  If  he  's  hed  a  chance  I "  But 
he  could  catch  only  broken  sentences. 

"A  long  session." 

"J  knew  it  firom  the  first" 


<<I  asked  Staike  to  call  on  me  to- 
morrow," etc. 

And  so  they  put  on  their  hats,  and 
went  out,  leaving  the  hall  vacant 

**  I  can't  stand  this,"  said  Andy,  after 
a  pause. 

He  wiped  Ids  wet  feet,  and  went  into 
the  halL  The  door  oat  of  which  the 
men  came  opened  mto  a  reoeption-room ; 
beyond  that  was  the  lobby.  It  was  dim- 
ly lighted  as  yet,  when  he  entered  it ; 
the  engine-model,  a  mass  of  miniatare 
wheels  and  cylinders,  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  bare  floor ;  the  Doctor  and  Starke 
at  the  other  end  of  the  apartment  The 
Doctor  was  talking,  -^  a  few  words  now 
and  then,  earnestly  spoken.  Andy  coold 
not  hear  them;  but  Starke  sat,  saying 
nothing.  Miss  Defourchet  took  a  pair 
of  Indiarmbber  boots  from  the  servant  in 
the  hall,  and  went  to  him. 

*<  You  must  wear  them,  and  take  an 
umbrella,  if  yoa  will  not  stay,"  she  said, 
stooping  down,  as  if  she  would  13ce  to 
have  put  them  on  his  feet,  her  vmce  a 
.little  unsteady.  "  It  rains  veiy  heav3y, 
and  your  shoes  are  not  strong.  Indeed, 
you  must" 

"  Shoes,  eh  ?  "  said  the  old  machinist, 
Cfting  one  foot  and  then  the  other  on 
his  knee,  and  looking  vacantly  at  the 
holes  through  which  the  bare  skin  show- 
ed. "  Oh,  yes,  yes,"  —  rising  and  gcnng 
past  her,  as  if  he  did  not  see  her. 

"  But  you  '11  take  them  ?  " 

««Hush,  Mary  I  Mr.  Starke,  I  may 
come  and  see  you  to-morrow,  you  said  ? 
We  'U  airange  matters," —  with  a  hearty 
tone. 

Starke  touched  his  hat  with  the  ur  of 
an  old-school  gentleman. 

"I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you,  Sir,— 
very  happy.  You  will  allow  me  to  wish 
you  good  evening  ?  "  —  smiling.  *♦  I  am 
not  well,"— with  the  same  meaningless 
look. 

**  Certainly," — shaking  hands  earnest- 
ly. **  I  wish  I  could  induce  you  to  stay 
and  have  a  talk  over  your  future  pros- 
pects, eh  ?    But  to-morrow I  will 

be  down  early  to-morrow.    Your  yoang 
friend  gave  me  the  address    The  model 
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-^  we  '11  iiave  that  Mnt  down  to-morrow, 
tea" 

Starke  Btq>ped. 

"  The  model,"  wiihoat,  howoTer,  look- 
lag  at  itr  '*  Yes.  It  ean  go  to<iught  I 
should  prefer  that  Andrew  will  bring 
an  expreas-wagon  for  h,"*— fimibling  in 
his  pocket 

*^  I  have  the  exact  change,"  said  Miss 
Defoorchet,  eagerly;  <^let  me  pay  the 
expre89*" 

^tarke's  &oe  col(Mred  and  grew  pale 
again. 

i«  You  mistake  me,"  he  said,  smiling. 

"  He  's  no  beggar.  You  hurt  him," 
Andy  had  whispered,  pushing  back  her 
hand.  Some  women  had  no  sense,  if 
they  were  ladies*  Ann  Mipps  would 
neYor  have  done  that  I 

Starke  drew  out  a  tattered  leather 
purse:  there  was  a  dime  in  it,  which 
Andy  took.  He  lighted  his  lantern,  and 
followed  Starke  out  of  the  house,  noticing 
bow  the  Doctor  hesitated  before  he  clos- 
ed the  door  after  them.  They  stood  a 
moment  on  the  pavement ;  the  rain  was 
dark  and  drenching,  with  sudden  gusts 
of  wind  coming  down  the  street  The 
machinist  stood,  his  old  cap  stuck  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  his  arms  fallen  nerve- 
less at  his  sides,  hair  and  coat  and  trousers 
flapping  and  wet :  the  very  picture  of  a 
man  whom  the  world  had  tried,  and  in 
whom  it  had  found  no  possible  savor 
of  use  but  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of 
men. 

<«  God  help  him  ["thought  Andy,  "he 's 
far  gone  I  He  don't  even  button  an'  un- 
button his  coat  as  alios." 

But  he  asked  no  questions,  excepting 
where  should  he  take  %L  Some  young 
men  came  up,  three  abreast;  Starke  drew 
humbly  out  of  their  way  before  he  re- 
plied. 
.  '*I  —  I  do  not  know,  Andrew.    But 

I  'd  rather  not  see  it  again.    You  " 

.  His  voice  went  down  into  a  low  mum- 
bling, and  he  turned  and  went  slowly  off 
op  the  street  Andy  stood  puzzled  a 
moment,  then  hurried  after  him. 

"  Let  me  go  home  with  yon." 

"What  use,  boy?" 


«  To-morrow,  then  ?  " 

Starke  said  nothing,  thrust  his  hands 
into  his  pockets,  his  head  falling  on  hig 
breast  with  an  unchanged  vacancy  of 
expression.  Andy  looked  after  him, 
coughing,  gazing  about  him  uncertainly. 

"  He  's  clean  given  up  1  What  kin  / 
do?" 

Then  overtook  him  again,  forcing  the 
lantern  into  his  haind, — not  without  a 
gulp  for  breath. 

''Here!  take  this!  I  like  to.    It  's  / 
yours  now,  Mr.   Starke,  d'  y'  under- 
stand?   Yours.    But  you  'U  take  caro 
of  it,  won't  yon?" 

''I  do  not  need  anything,  my  good 
boy.    Let  me  go." 

But  Andy  held  on  desperately  to  his 
coat 

''  Come  home.  She 's  there.  Maybe 
I. ought  not  to  say  it  It's  Jane.  For 
God's  sake,  come  to  Jane  I " 

It  was  so  dark  that  Andy  codld  not 
see  the  expreflskm  of  the  man'^s  &ce 
when  he  heard  this.  Starke  did  not 
q>eak  for  some  minutes;  when  he  did, 
his  voice  was  firm  and  conscioTis,  as  it 
had  not  been  betoa  to-night 

"Let  go  my  coat>  Andrew  ;  I  feel 
choking.    You  know  my  wife,  then?" 

"  Yes,  this  many  a  year.  Sh  e  's  wuted 
for  you.    Come  home.    Com^  a  1" 

But  Starke  drew  his  arm ;  away. 

"  Tell  her  I  would  have  g  one,  if  I  had 
succeeded.  But  not  now.  I  'm  tirod. 
I  'm  going  to  rest" 

With  both  hands  he  pu  shed  the  lank, 
wet  hair  off  his  fhce.  Sf  jmehow,  all  his 
tired  life  showed  itself  i  q  the  gesture. 

"  I  don't  think  I  ever  i  lid  care  as  much 
for  her  as  I  do  to-night .  Is  she  always 
well,  Andrew  ?  " 

"Yes,  well    Come!  " 

"  No;  good  night  B'  id  her  good  night" 

As  he  turned  awaj ',  he  stopped  and 
looked  back. 

"  Ask  her  if  she  ever  thinks  of  our 
Bob.    I  do."    And  r  jo  was  gone. 

As  he  went  dowri  the  street,  turning 
into  an  alley,  somctthing  black  jumped 
over  the  low  gate  beside  Andy  and  fol* 
lowed  him. 
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""It  '8  the  dog  I  Well,  damb  creat- 
ures are  curious,  beyond  me.  Now  for 
Jane  " ;  and  with  his  head  muddled  and 
aching,  he  went  to  find  an  express-stand. 

The  examination  of  the  model  took 
place  on  Tuesday.  On  the  Saturday 
following,  Dr.  Bowdler  was  summoned 
to  his  back  parlor  to  see  a  man  and 
woman  who  had  called.  Going  in,  he 
found  Andy,  clad  as  before  in  his  dress- 
f  suit  of  blue  coat  and  marrellously  plaid 
^trousers,  balancing  himself  uneasily  on 
the  edge  of  his  chair,  and  a  woman  in 
Quaker  dress  beside  him.  Her  face  and 
presence  attracted  the  Doctor  at  once, 
strongly,  though  they  were  evidently 
thoee  of  an  uneducated  working-woman. 
The  quietude  in  her  motions  and  expres- 
sion, the  repressed  power,  the  delicacy, 
had  worked  oat,  from  within,  to  carre 
her  sad  face  into  those  fine  lines  he  saw. 
No  outside  culture  could  do  that.  She 
spoke,  too,  with  thi^t  simple  directness 
that  belongs  to  people  who  are  sure  of 
what  they  have  to  do  in  the  world. 

^  I  came  to  see  if  thee  knew  anything 
of  my  husband :  thee  was  so  kind  to  him 
some  days  ago.    I  am  Jane  Starke.** 

The  Doctor  comprehended  in  a  mo- 
ment Ho  watched  the  deserted  wife  cu- 
riously, as  he  answered  her. 

"  No,  my  dear  Madam.  Is  it  possible 
he  is  not  with  you  ?  I  went  to  his  lodg- 
ing twice  with  my  niece,  and,  finding  it 
▼acant,  concluded  that  he  had  returned 
to  you,  or  gone  with  our  young  firiend 
Andrew  here."  ^ 

"  He  is  not  with  me." 

She  rose,  her  fingers  twitching  ner- 
yously  at  her  bonnet-strings. 

♦*  She  was  so  dead  sure  you  would 
know,''  said  Andy,  rising  also.  *'  We  've 
been  on  the  search  for  four  days.  We 
thought  you  would  know.  Where  will 
you  go  now,  Jane  ?  " 

The  woman  lost  every  trace  of  color 
when  Dr.  Bowdler  answered  her,  but 
she  showed  no  other  sign  of  her  disap- 
pointment. 

**We  will  find  him  somewhere,  An- 
drew." 

'*  Stop,  stop,"  intemipted  the  Doctor. 


'^Tell  me  what  you  have  done.     Yoa 

must  not  go  in  this  way." 

The  woman  began  to  answor,  but 
Andy  took  the  word  from  her. 

**  You  keep  yerself  quiet,  Jane.  Sbe  'a 
dreadful  worn  out.  Sir.  There  'a  not 
much  to  telL  Jane  had  come  into  towa 
that  night  to  meet  him, — gone  to  his  lodg* 
ins  —  she  was  so  sure  he  'd  come  hooie. 
She 's  been  waitin'  these  ten  years,"  —  in 
a  whisper.  **  But  he  did  n't  come.  Nor 
the  next  day,  nor  any  day  since.  An' 
the  last  I  saw  of  him  was  goin'  down 
the  street  in  the  rain,  with  the  dog  fbl- 
lowin*.  We  've  been  lookin'  every  way 
we  could,  but  I  don't  know  the  town 
much,  out  of  my  streets  for  milk,  an' 
Jane  knows  nothin'  of  it  at  all,  so  "  —^ 

"It  is  as  I  told  youl"  broke  in  Miss 
Defourchet,  who  had  entered,  unper- 
ceived,  with  a  blaze  of  enthuaasm  that 
made  Jane  start,  bewildered.  **  He  is  at 
work, — some  new  effort  Madam,  yon 
have  reason  to  thank  €rod  for  making 
you  the  wife  of  such  a  man.  It  makes 
my  blood  glow,"  turning  to  her  uncle, 
"to  find  this  dauntless  heroism  in  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  people." 

She  was  sincere  in  her  own  henMC 
S3rmpathy  for  the  rank  and  file:  her 
slender  form  dilated,  her  eyes  flashed, 
and  there  was  a  rich  color  mounting  to 
her  fine  aquiline  features. 

**  I  like  a  man  to  fight  fate  to  the  death 
as  this  one,  —  never  to  give  up,  — to  sac- 
rifice life  to  his  idea." 

"If  thee  means  the  engine  by  the 
idea,"  said  Jane,  dully,  "we  've  given 
up  a  good  deal  to  it  He  has.  It  don't 
matter  for  me." 

Miss  Defourchet  glanced  indignantly 
at  the  lumbering  figure,  the  big  slow 
eyes,  following  her  with  a  puzzled  pain 
in  them.  For  all  mischances  or  nnister 
fates  in  the  world  she  had  compasaon, 
except  for  one,  —  stupidity. 

"  I  knew,"  to  Dr.  Bowdler,  "  he  would 
not  be  content  with  the  decision  the 
other  day.  It  is  his  destiny  to  help  the 
world.  And  if  this  woman  will  come 
between  him  and  his  work,  I  hope  she 
may  never  find  him." 
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Jane  put  a  coarse  hand  up  to  ber 
breaafc  aa  if  soEiiething  hurt  her ;  after  a 
moment,  she  said,  with  her  heavy,  sad  face 
looking  full  down  on  the  young  girl, — 

**  Thee  is  young  yet  It  may  be  God 
meant  my  old  man  to  do  this  work :  it 
may  be  not.  He  knows.  Myself,  I  do 
not  think  He  keeps  the  world  waitin' 
lor  this  air-engine.  Others  '11  be  found 
to  do  it  when  it 's  needed ;  what  matter 
if  be  fails  ?  An'  when  a  man  gives  up 
all  little  works  for  himself,  an'  his  child, 
or  —  his  wife,"  with  a  gasp,  "  for  .some 
great  work  " 

She  stopped. 

^  It  's  more  likely  that  the  Devil  is 
driving  him  than  God  leading,"  said  the 
Doctor,  hastily. 

**  Come,  Andrew,"  said  Jane,  gravely. 
^  We  have  no  time  to  lose." 

She  moved  to  the  door, —  unsteadily, 
however. 

^^She  's  fagged  out,"  said  Andy,  lin- 
gering behind  her.  *'  Since  Tuesday  night 
I  've  followed  her  through  streets  an'  al- 
leys, night  an'  day.  Jest  as  prim  an' 
sober  as  you  see.  Cryin'  sofUy  to  her- 
self at  times.  It  's  a  sore  heart-break, 
Sir.    Waitin'  these  ten  years  " 

Dr.  Bowdler  offered  his  help,  earnestly, 
as  did  hb  niece,  with  a  certain  reserve. 
The  dog  Thor  had  disappeared  with 
Starke,  and  they  hoped  that  would  af- 
ford some  clue. 

^  But  the  woman  is  a  mere  clog,"  said 
Miss  Defourchet,  impatiently,  after  they 
were  gone.  '*  Her  eyes  are  as  sad,  un- 
reasonable as  Thor's.  Nothing  in  them 
but  instinct.  But  it  is  so  with  most  wom- 
en,"—  with  a  sigh. 

'^But  somehow,  Mary,  those  women 
neyer  mistake  their  errand  in  the  world 
any  more  than  Thor,  and  do  it  as  uncon- 
sciously and  completely  as  he,"  said  the 
Doctor,  with  a  quizzical  smile.  **If 
Starke  had  followed  his  *  instincts,'  he 
would  have  been  a  snug  farmer  to-day 
in  the  Jerseys." 

Miss  Defourchet  vouchsafed  no  answer. 

Dr.  Bowdler  gave  his  help,  as  he  had 
promised,  but  to  no  purpose.  A  week 
passed  in  the  search  without  success, 


until  at  last  Thor  brought  it  The 
dog  was  discovered  one  night  in  the 
kitchen,  waiting  for  his  supper,  as  he 
had  been  used  to  do:  his  affection  for 
his  new  master,  I  suppose,  not  having 
overcome  his  recollection  of  the  flesh-pots 
of  Egypt  They  followed  him  (Jane, 
the  Doctor,  and  Andy)  out  to  that  maze 
of  narrow  streets,  near  Fairmount,  called, 
I  think,  Francisville.  He  stopped  at  a 
low  house,  used  in  front  as  a  cakonshop, 
the  usual  young  girl  with  high  cheek- 
bones and  oily  curls  waiting  within. 

*'  The  dog's  owner  ?  "  the  trading  lode 
going  out  of  her  eyes  suddenly.  **  Oh, 
are  you  his  friends  ?  He  's  low  to-night ; 
mother 's  up  with  him  since  supper ;  moth- 
er 's  kept  him  ance  last  Tuesday ,"^fiiss- 
ing  out  from  behind  the  counter.  ^*  Take 
chairs.  Ma'am.  I  '11  call  her.  Go  out, 
you  Stevy,"  —  driving  out  two  or  three 
urchins  in  their  bed-gowns  who  were 
jamming  up  the  door -way. 

Miserably  poor  the  whde  place  was ; 
the  woman,  when  she  came  down,  a  hard 
skinflint— in  Andy's  phrase— in  the  face : 
just  home  from  her  day's  washing,  her 
gown  pinned  up,  her  arms  flabby  and 
red. 

"  Good  evenin',  Sir  I  evenin',  Ma'am ! 
See  the  man  ?  Of  course,  Ma'am ;  but 
you  'd  best  be  keerful,"  —  standing  be- 
tween Jane  and  the  door.  **  He  's  very 
poorly." 

"  What  ails  him  ?  " 

**  Well,  I  '11  say  it  out,— if  you  're  his 
friends,  as  you  say,"  stammering.  "  I  'd 
not  like  to  accuse  any  cme  rashly,  but — I 
think  he  'd  a  notion  of  starvin'  to  death, 
an'  got  himself  so  low.  Come  to  me  las' 
week,  an'  pawned  his  ooat  for  my  back 
room  to  sleep  in.  He  eat  nothin'  then : 
I  seen  that  An'  he  used  to  go  out  an' 
look  at  the  dam  for  hours :  but  he  never 
throwed  himself  in.  Since  he  took  to 
bed,  we  keep  him  up  with  broth  and  sech 
aswehave,— Sally an'me.  Sir?  Afford 
it  ?  Hum  1  We  're  not  as  well  off  as  vre 
have  been,"  diyly ;  ^*  but  I  'm  not  a  beast 
to  see  a  man  starvin' under  my  roof.  Oh, 
cerdngly.  Ma'am ;  go  up." 

And  while  Jane  mounted  the  rickety 
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back-stairS)  she  turned  to  tlie  door  to  meet 
two  or  three  women  with  shawls  pinned 
about  their  heads. 

"  He  's  very  poorly,  Mis*  Crawford, 
thank  ye,  Mem.    No,  you  can't  do  noth- 
inV  in  a  sepulchral  whisper,  which  con-  * 
tinned  in  a  lower  tone,  with  a  nod  back 
to  the  Doctor  and  Andy. 

Starke's  affair  was  a  godsend  to  the 
neighborhood.  Dr.  Bowdler  saw.  Un- 
trained people  enjoy  a  sickness  with  more 
keenness  and  hearty  good -feeling  than 
you  do  the  opera.  The  Doctor  had  prov- 
idently brought  a  flask  of  brandy  in  his 
pocket.  He  went  on  tiptoe  up  the  creak- 
ing stairs  and  gave  it  to  Jane.  She  waa 
standing,  holding  the  handle  of  the  door, 
not  turning  it. 

"  What  is  it,  Jane  ?  "  cheerfully. 
What  do  you  tremble  for,  eh  ?  " 

"  Nothin',"  —  chewing  her  lips  and 
opening  the  door.  *•*■  It 's  ten  years  since," 
—  to  herself,  as  she  went  in. 

Not  when  she  was  a  shy  girl  had  he 
been  to  her  what  these  ten  years  of  de- 
sertion had  made  him. 

It  was  half  an  hour  before  the  Doctor 
and  Andy  went  up  sofUy  into  the  upper 
room  and  sat  qnietly  down  out  of  sight 
in  the  conier.  Jane  was  sitting  on  the 
low  cot-bed,  hdding  Starke'«  head  on  her 
breast  They  could  not  see  her  face  in 
the  feeble  light.  She  had  some  brandy 
and  water  in  a  glass,  and  gave  him  a 
spoonfbl  of  it  now  and  then ;  and  when 
die  had  done  tiiat,  smoothed  the  yellow 
face  incessantly  with  her  hard  fingers. 
The  Doctor  fancied  that  such  dumb  pain 
and  affection  as  there  was  in  even  that 
little  action  ought  to  bring  him  to  life,  if 
he  were  dead.  There  was  some  color  on 
his  cheeks,  and  occasionally  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  tried  to  speak,  but  closed 
tiiem  wearily*  They  watched  by  him  un- 
til midnight ;  his  pulse  grew  stronger  by 
tiiat  time,  and  he  lay  wistfully  looking  at 
his  wife  like  one  who  had  wakened  out 
of  a  long  death,  and  tried  to  collect  his 
tiiought.  She  did  not  speak  nor  stir, 
knowing  on  how  slight  a  thread  his  sense 
hung. 

««JaneI"he8aid,atlaBt 


They  bent  Ibrward  eageriy. 

*<  Jane,  I  wish  thee  'd  take  me  1 

<*Tobe8ure,  Joseph,''eheerfiiUy.  *^Jn 
the  morning.  It  is  too  diilly  to-n%lit. 
Is  thee  comfbrtable  ?  "  drawing  his  head 
closer  to  her  breast.  '« O  God !  He  11 
live  ! "  silently  dutching  at  the  bed-raQ 
until  her  hand  ached.  *^  Go  to  deep, 
dear." 

Whatever  tfobs  or  tears  choked  her 
voice  just  tiien,  she  forced  them  back : 
they  might  disturb  him.  He  ckeed  h» 
eyes  a  moment. 

*<I  have  something  to  say  to  thee, 
Jane." 

"  No.     Thee  must  rest" 

"  I  'd  sleep  better,  if  I  tell  thee  first- 
There  was  a  moment's  sSenoe.    T%e 
woman's  face  was  pale,  her  eyes  boming, 
but  she  only  smiled  softly,  hdding  him 
steadily. 

"It  has  been  so  long!" — passing  bis 
hand  over  his  f(Mrehead  vagndy. 

"Yes." 

She  could  not  command  a  smile  now. 

'^  It  was  all  wasted.  I  've  been  worth 
nothing." 

How  dose  she  held  him  then  to  her 
breast !  How  tendo*  the  touches  grew 
on  his  face ! 

"  I  was  not  strong  enough  to  kill  mjrself 
even,  the  other  day,  when!  was  so  tired. 
So  cowardly  1   Not  worth  nmch,  Jane !  * 

She  bent  forward  over  him,  to  ke^ 
the  others  from  hearing  this. 

<<  Thee 's  larEHl  too,  Jane  ?  "  loddng  up 
dully. 

"A  Kttle,  Joseph." 

Another  silence. 

"  To-morrow,  did  thee  say,  we  w«nild 
go  home  ?  "      . 

"  Yes,  to-morrow." 

He  shut  his  eyes  to  sleep. 

**  Kiss  him,"  said  the  Doctor  to  her. 
"It  will  make  him  more  certain." 

Her  face  grew  crimson* 

<*  He  has  not  asked  me  yet,"  she  saii^. 

Sometime  early  in  Ithe  summer,  near- 
ly four  years  after.  Miss  Defborchet  came 
down  to  make  her  unde  another  visit, — 
a  litUe  thinned  and  jaded  with  her 
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ter^s  wwk,  and  glad  of  the  daily  ride  in-. 
to  ibe  fireah  eountry-oir.  One  morning, 
ihb  Doctor^  jumping  into  the  barouche 
beside  her,  said,— r 

"  We  'II  make  a  day  of  it,  Mary,  — 
spend  it  with  some  old  friends  of  oars, 
lliey  are  such  wholesome,  natural  peo- 
ple, it  refreshes  me  to  be  with  them  when' 
I  am  tired." 

<<  Starke  and  his  wife  ?  "  she  asked, 
arranging  her  scarf.  **  I  never  desire  to 
be  with  him,  or  with  any  man  recreant 
to  his  work." 

'<Becreant,eh?  Starke?  Well,  no; 
he  works  hard,  digs  and  ditches,  and  is 
happy.  I  think  he  takes  his  work  more 
kmnbly  and  healthily  than  any  man  I 
know.* 

Miss  Defonrchet  looked  absently  oat  at 
the  gleaming  river.  Her  interest  had  al- 
ways been  languid  in  the  man  since  he 
had  declined  either  to  fight  fate  or  drown 
himsel£  The  Doctor  jerked  his  hat  down 
into  the  bottom  of  the  carriage  and  pnUoi 
open  his  cravat. 

"  Hah  I  do  you  catch  that  river-breeze  ? 
Don't  that  expand  your  lungs  ?  And  the 
whiff  of  the  fresh  clover -blossoms?  I 
eome  out  here  to  study  my  sermons,  did 
you  know?  Nature  is  so  simple  and 
grand  here,  a  man  could  not  well  say  a 
mean  or  unbrotherly  thing  while  he  stays. 
It  ibrces  you  to  be  *  a  faithful  witness'  to 
the  eternal  truth.  There  is  good  fishing 
hereabouts,  eh,  Jim  ?  "  —  calling  to  the 
driver.  **Do  you  see  that  black  pool 
under  the  sycamore  ?  " 

«  /  could  not  call  it  <  faithful  witness- 
ing' to  delight  in  taking  even  a  fish's 
life,"  dryly  said  his  niece. 

The  Doctor  winced. 

<'  It 's  the  old  Adam  in  me,  I  suppose. 
You  11  have  to  be  charitable  to  the  dif- 
ferent making-up  of  people,  Mary." 

However,  he  was  silent  for  a  while  a^ 
tor  that,  with  rather  an  extinguished  feel- 
ing, bursting  out  again  when  they  reach- 
ed the  gate  of  a  little  snug  place  by  the 
road-side. 

"  Here  is  where  my  little  firiend  Ann 
lives.  There  's  a  wife  &r  you  I  *  And 
though  she  rulee  him,  never  shows  she 


rules.'  They 've  a  dairy-farm,  you  know, 
back  of  the  hills ;  but  they  live  here  be* 
cause  it  was  her  father's  toll-house  then, 
and  they  won't  give  up  the  old  place.  I 
like  such  notions.  Andy  's  full  of  them. 
There  he  is  1    Hillo,  Fawcett  1 " 

Andy  came  out  from  the  kitchen-gar- 
den, his  fireckled  face  redder  than  his 
hair,  his  eyes  showing  his  welcome.  Dr. 
Bowdler  was  an  old  tried  friend  now  of 
his  and  Ann's.  "  He  took  a  heap  of  non- 
sense out  of  me,"  he  used  to  say. 

"  No,  no,  we  'U  not  stop  now,"  sud  the 
Doctor ;  **  we  are  going  on  to  Starke's, 
and  Ann  is  not  in,  I  see.  I  will  stop  in 
the  evening  for  my  glass  of  buttermilk, 
though,  and  a  bunch  of  country -grown 
flowers.'* 

But  they  waited  long  enough  to  dis- 
cuss the  price  of  poultry,  etc.,  in  market, 
before  they  drove  on.  Miss  Defourchet 
looked  wearied. 

"  Such  things  seem  so  paltry  while  the 
Country  is  in  the  state  it  is,"  ^e  said. 

*(  Well,  my  dear,  so  it  is.  But  it 's  '  the 
work  by  which  Andy  thrives,'  you  know. 
And  I  like  it,  somehow." 

The  lady  had  worked  nobly  in  the  hos- 
pitals last  winter,  and  naturally  she  want- 
ed to  see  every  head  and  hand  at  work 
on  some  noble  scheme  or  task  for  the 
world's  good.  The  hearty,  comfortable 
quiet  of  the  Starkes'  litUe  farm-house 
tired  her.  It  was  such  a  sluggish  lifo  of 
nothings,  she  thought, — even  when  Jane 
had  brought  her  chair  close  to  the  win- 
dow where  the  sunshine  came  in  broad- 
est and  cleasest  through  the  buttonwood- 
leaves.  Jane  saw  the  look,  and  it  troub- 
led her.  She  was  not  much  of  a  talker, 
only  when  with  her  husband,  so  there 
was  no  use  of  trying  that.  She  put  a 
little  table  beside  the  window  and  a  white 
cloth  on  it,  and  then  brought  a  saucer  of 
crimson  strawberries  and  yellow  cream ; 
but  the  lady  was  no  eater,  she  was  sony 
to  see.  She  stood  a  moment  timidly,  but 
Miss  Defonrchet  did  not  put  her  at  her 
ease*  It  was  the  hungry  poor  she  eared 
for,  with  stifled  brains  and  soaring  feel- 
ing. This  woman  was  at  ease,  stupidly 
at  peace  with  God  and  herself 
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**  Perhaps  thee  'd  be  amused  to  look 
over  Joseph's  case  of  books  ?  "  handing  her 
the  key,  and  then  sitting  down  with  her 
knitting,  contented  in  having  finished  her 
duty.  "  Afber  a  while  thee  'II  have  a  pleas- 
ant time,"— smiling  consciously.  "  Rich- 
ard '11  be  awake.  Richard  's  our  boy, 
thee  knows  ?  I  wish  he  was  awake,  but 
it  is  his  momin'  nap,  an'  I  never  disturb 
him  in  his  momin'  nap." 

"  You  lead  a  very  quiet  life,  apparent- 
ly," said  Miss  Defourchet ;  for  she  meant 
to  see  what  was  in  all  these  dull  trifles. 

"  Yes,  thee  might  call  it  so.  My  old 
man  farms ;  he  has  more  skill  that  way 
than  me.  He  bought  land  in  Iowa,  an' 
has  been  out  seein'  it,  an'  that  freshen- 
ed him  up  this  spring.  But  we  '11  never 
leave  the  old  place." 

"  So  he  farms,  and  you  "  — 

"  Wdl,  I  oversee  the  house,"  glandng 
at  the  word  into  the  kitchen  to  see  how 
Bessy  was  getting  on  with  the  state  din- 
ner in  progress.  "  It  keeps  me  busy,  an' 
Bessy,  (she  's  an  orphan  we  've  taken  to 
raise,)  an'  the  dairy,  an'  Richard  most 
of  all.  I  let  nobody  touch  Richard  but 
myself.     That 's  my  work." 

"  You  have  little  time  for  reading  ?  " 

Jane  colored. 

**  I  'm  not  fond  of  it  A  book  always 
put  me  to  sleep  quicker  than  a  hop  pil- 
low. But  lately  I  read  some  things,"  hes- 
itating,—<*  the  first  books  Richard  11  have 
to  know.  I  want  to  keep  him  with  our- 
selves as  long  as  I  can.  I  'd  like,"— her 
eyes  with  a  new  outlook  in  them,  as  she 
raised  them,  something  beyond  Miss  De- 
fourchet's  experience,—"  I  'd  like  to  make 
my  boy  a  good,  healthy,  honest  boy  be- 
fore /  'm  done  with  him.  I  wish  I  could 
teach  him  his  Latin  an'  th'  others.  But 
there  's  no  use  to  try  for  that" 

"  How  goes  it,  Mary  ?  "  said  the  Doc- 
tor heartily,  coming  in,  all  in  a  heat,  and 
sun-burnt,  with  Starke. 

Both  men  were  past  the  prime  of  life, 
thin,  and  stooped,  but  Starke's  frame  was 
tough  and  weather-cured.  He  was  good 
for  ten  years  longer  in  the  world  than 
Dr.  Bowdler. 

"  I  've  just  been  looking  at  the  stock. 


Full  and  plenty,  in  every  comer,  as  I 
say  to  Joseph.  It  warms  me  op  to  come 
here,  Starke.  I  don't  know  a  heahiiier, 
more  cheerful  farm  on  these  hills  than 
just  this  one." 

Starke's  face  brightened. 

"  The  ground  's  not  overly  rich,  Sir. 
Tough  work,  tough  work ;  but  I  like  it 
I  'm  saving  off*  it,  toa  We  put  by  a  hun- 
dred or  two  last  year ;  same  next,  God 
willing.  For  Richard,  Dr.  Bowdler.  We 
want  enough  to  give  him  a  thorough  edu- 
cation, and  then  let  him  rough  it  with  the 
others.  That  will  be  the  best  way  to 
bring  out  the  stuff*  that 's  in  Imn.  It 's 
good  stuff*,"  in  an  ander-tone. 

"  How  old  is  he  ?  "  said  Miss  Defbor- 
chet 

"  Two  years  last  February,"  said  Jane, 
eageriy. 

"  Two  years ;  yes.  He  's  my  name- 
sake, Mary,  did  you  know  ?  Where  is 
the  young  lion  ?  " 

'*  Why,  yes,  mother.  Why  is  n't  Rich- 
ard down  ?  Morning  nap  ?  Hoot,  toot  I 
bring  the  boy  down  1 " 

Miss  Defourchet,  while  Jane  went  ifar 
the  boy,  noticed  how  heavy  the  soent  of 
the  syringas  grew,  how  the  bees  droned 
down  into  a  luxurious  delight  in  the  hot 
noon.  One  might  dream  out  life  very 
pleasantly  there,  she  thought  The  two 
men  talked  politics,  but  glanced  constant- 
ly at  the  stairs.  She  did  not  wonder  that 
Starke's  worn,  yellow  face  should  grow 
so  curiously  bright  at  the  sight  of  his  boy ; 
but  her  uncle  did  not  care  for  children, 
—unless,  indeed,  there  was  something  in 
them.  Jane  came  down  and  put  the  boy 
on  the  floor. 

"  He  has  pulled  all  my  hair  down," 
she  said,  trying  to  look  grave,  to  hide  the 
proud  smile  in  her  face. 

Miss  Defourchet  had  taken  Richard  np 
with  an  involuntary  kiss,  which  he  re- 
sisted, looking  her  full  in  the  face.  There 
teas  something  in  this  child. 

"  He  won't  kiss  you,  ufiless  he  likes 
you,"  sdd  Starke,  chafing  his  hands  de- 
lightedly. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that  feDow, 
Mary?"  said  the  Doctor,  coming  oreb 
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*'  He  '8  my  young  lion,  Bichard  u.  Look 
at  this  square  forehead.  You  don't  be- 
lieve in  Phrenology,  eh?  Well,  I  do. 
Feel  his  jaws.  Look  at  that  lady,  Sir  1 
Do  you  see  the  big,  brave  eyes  of  him  ?  " 

**  His  mouth  is  like  his  mother's,''  said 
Starke,  jealously. 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes  I  So.  You  think  that 
IS  the  b^st  part  of  his  face,  I  know.  It 
is ;  as  tender  as  a  woman's." 

**  It  is  a  real  hero-face,"  said  the  young 
lady,  frankly ;  '*  not  a  mean  line  in  it." 

Starke  had  drawn  the  boy  between  his 
knees,  and  was  playing  roughly  with  him. 

**  There  never  shall  be  one,  with  God's 
help,"  he  thought,  but  said  nothing. 

Richard  was  "  a  hobby  "  of  Dr.  fiowd- 
ler's,  his  niece  perceived. 

**  His  very  hair  is  like  a  mane,"  he  said ; 
'*  he  's  as  uncouth  as  a  young  giant  that 
don't  feel  his  strength.  I  say  this,  Mary : 
that  the  boy  will  never  be  goodish  and 
weak :  he  11  be  greatly  good  or  greatly 
bad." 

The  young  lady  noticed  how  intently 
Starke  listened ;  she  wondered  if  he  had 
forgotten  entirely  his  own  God-sent  mis- 
sion, and  turned  baby-tender  altogether. 

"  What  has  become  of  your  model, 
Mr.  Starke  ?  "  she  asked. 

Dr.  Bowdler  looked  up  uneasily ;  it  was 
a  subject  he  never  had  dared  to  touch. 

"Andrew  keeps  it,"  said  Starke,  with 
a  smile,  **  for  the  sake  of  old  times,  side 
by  side  with  his  lantern,  I  believe." 

"  You  never  work  with  it  ?  " 

"  No ;  why  should  I  ?  The  principle 
has  since  been  made  practical,  as  you 
know,  better  than  I  could  have  done  it 
My  idea  was  too  crude,  I  can  see  now. 
So  I  just  grazed  success,  as  one  may 
say." 

"  Have  you  given  up  all  hope  of  serv- 
ing your  fellows  ?  "  persisted  the  lady. 
"  You  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  very  man 
to  lead  a  forlorn  hope  against  ignorance : 
are  you  quite  content  to  settle  down 
here  and  do  nothing  ?  " 

His  color  changed,  but  he  said  quietly,— 

'*  I  've  learned  to  be  humbler,  maybe. 
It  was  harrl  learning.  But,"  trying  to 
speak  ligLviy,  **  when  I  found  I  was  not 


fit  to  be  an  officer,  I  tried  to  be  as  good 
a  private  as  I  could.  Your  uncle  will 
tell  you  the  cause  is  the  same." 

There  was  a  painful  silence. 

**  I  think  sometimes,  though,"  said 
Starke,  "  that  G^  meant  Jane  and  I 
should  not  be  useless  in  the  world." 

He  put  his  hand  almost  reverently  (m 
the  boy's  head. 

**  Richard  is  ours,  you  know,  to  make 
what  we  will  of.  He  will  do  a  different 
work  in  life  from  any  engine.  I  try  to 
think  we  have  strength  enough  saved  out 
of  our  life  to  make  him  what  we  ought" 

"  You  're  right,  Starke,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, emphatically.  "  Some  day,  when 
you  and  I  have  done  with  this  long  fight, 
we  shall  find  that  as  many  privates  as 
captains  will  have  earned  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor." 

Miss  Defourchet  said  nothing ;  the  day 
did  not  please  her.  Jane,  she  noticed, 
when  evening  came  on,  slipped  up-stairs 
to  brush  her  hair,  and  put  on  a  sod  white 
shawl. 

**  Joseph  likes  to  see  me  dress  a  little 
for  the  evenings,"  she  said,  with  quite  a 
flush  in  her  cheek. 

And  the  young  lady  noticed  that  Starke 
smiled  tenderly  as  his  wife  passed  him. 
It  was  so  weak!  in  ugly,  large -boned 
people,  too. 

''  It  does  one  good  to  go  there,"  said 
the  Doctor,  drawing  a  long  breath  as 
they  drove  off  in  the  cool  evening,  the 
shadowed  red  of  the  sun  lighting  up  the 
little  porch  where  the  machinist  stood 
with  his  wife  and  child.  "  The  unity 
among  them  is  so  healthy  and  beauti- 
ful" 

"  I  did  not  feel  it  as  you  do,"  said  Miss 
Defourchet,  drawing  her  shawl  closer,  and 
shivering. 

Starke  came  down  on  the  grass  to  play 
with  the  boy,  throwing  him  down  on  the 
heaps  of  hay  there  to  see  him  jump  and 
rush  back  undaunted.  Yet  in  all  his  rude 
romps  the  solemn  quiet  of  the  hour  was 
creeping  over  him.  He  sat  down  by 
Jane  on  the  wooden  steps  at  last,  while, 
the  boy,  after  an  impetuous  kiss  or  two. 
curled  up  at  their  feet  and  went  to  sleep 
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The  question  about  tlie  model  had  stirred  **  Yes,  Joseph." 

an  old  doubt  in  Jane's  heart   She  watch-  He  gathered  up  the  boy,  holding  liim 

ed  her  husband  keenly.    Was  he  think-  close  to  his  bony  chest 

ing  of  that  old  dream  ?     Wovld  he  go  "  I  'd  like  to  think/'  he  said,  "I  oonld 

back  to  it  ?  the  long  dull  pain  of  those  atone  for  that  waste,  Jane.    It  was  my 

dead  years  creeping  through  her  brain,  fault    I  'd  like  to  think  I  'd  earn  np 

He  looked  up  from  the  boy,  stroking  his  yonder  that  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 

gray  beard,  —his  eyes,  she  saw,  full  of  — through  him." 

tears.  *<  God  knows,"  -she  said. 

"  I  was  thinking,  Jane,  how  much  of  Alter  that  they  were  silent  a  kngwliile. 

omr  lives  was  lost  before  we  found  our  They  were  thinking  of  Him  who  had 

true  work."  brought  the  little  child  to  them. 


A  LOYAL  WOMAN'S  NO. 

No  1  is  my  answer  from  this  cold,  bleak  ridge 
Down  to  your  valley  r  you  may  rest  you  there  : 

The  gulf  is  wide,  and  none  can  build  a  bridge 
That  your  gross  weight  would  safely  hither  bear. 

Pity  me,  if  you  will.    I  look  at  you 
With  something  that  is  kinder  far  than  scorn, 

And  think,  **  Ah,  well !    I  might  have  grovelled,  too ; 
I  might  have  walked  there,  fettered  and  forsworn.*' 

I  am  of  nature  weak  as  others  are ; 

I  might  have  chosen  comfortable  ways ; 
Once  from  these  heights  I  shrank,  beheld  afar. 

In  the  soft  lap  of  quiet,  easy  days. 

I  might  —  (I  will  not  hide  it)  — once  I  might 
Have  lost,  in  the  warm  whirlpools  of  your  voice, 

The  sense  of  Evil,  the  stem  cry  of  Bight ; 
But  Truth  has  steered  me  free,  and  I  rejoice  : 

Not  with  the  triumph  that  looks  back  to  jeer 
At  the  poor  herd  that  call  their  misery  bliss ; 

But  as  a  mortal  speaks  when  God  is  near, 
I  drop  you  down  my  answer ;  it  is  this :  — 

I  am  not  yours,  because  you  seek  in  me 
What  is  the  lowest  in  my  own  esteem : 

Only  my  flowery  levels  can  you  see. 
Nor  of  my  heaven-smit  summits  do  you  dream. 

I  am  not  yours,  because  you  love  yourself: 
Your  heart  has  scarcely  room  for  me  beside. 

I  could  not  be  shut  in  with  name  and  pelf; 
I  spurn  the  shelter  of  your  narrow  piide ! 
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Not  yours,  —  because  you  are  not  man  enough 

To  grasp  your  country's  measure  of  a  man  1 
If  such  as  you,  when  Freedom's  ways  are  rough, 

Cannot  walk  in  them,  learn  that  women  can  I 

Not  yours,  because,  in  this  the  nation's  need. 

You  stoop  to  bend  her  losses  to  your  gain, 
And  do  not  feel  the  meanness  of  your  deed : 

I  touch  no  pabn  defiled  with  such  a  stain  ! 

Whether  man's  thought  can  find  too  lofty  steeps 

For  woman's  scaling,  care  not  I  to  know ; 
But  when  he  falters  by  her  side,  or  creeps, 

She  must  not  clog  her  soul  with  him  to  go. 

Who  weds  me  must  at  least  with  equal  pace 
Sometimes  more  with  me  at  my  being's  height : 

To  follow  him  to  his  more  glorious  place. 
His  purer  atmosphere,  were  keen  delight. 

You  lure  me  to  the  valley :  men  should  call 

Up  to  the  mountains,  where  the  air  is  clear. 
Win  me  and  help  me  climbing,  if  at  all ! 

Beyond  these  peaks  rich  harmonies  I  hear,  — 

The  morning  chant  of  Liberty  and  Law ! 

The  dawn  pours  in,  to  wash  out  Slavery's  blot : 
Fairer  than  aught  the  bright  sun  ever  saw 

Rises  a  nation  without  stain  or  spot 

The  men  and  women  ma^d  for  that  time 

Tread  not  the  soothing  mosses  of  the  plain ; 
Their  hands  are  joined  in  sacrifice  sublime ; 

Their  feet  firm  set  in  upward  paths  of  pain. 

Sleep  your  thick  sleep,  and  go  your  drowsy  way ! 

You  cannot  hear  the  voices  in  the  air ! 
Ignoble  souls  will  shrivel  in  that  day : 

The  brightness  of  its  coming  can  you  bear  ? 

For  me,  I  do  not  walk  these  hills  alone : 
Heroes  who  poured  their  blood  out  for  the  Truth, 

Women  whose  hearts  bled,  martyrs  all  unknown, 
Here  catch  the  sunrise  of  immortal  youth 

On  their  pale  cheeks  and  consecrated  brows ! 

It  charms  me  not,  —  your  call  to  rest  below : 
I  press  their  hands,  my  lips  pronounce  their  vows : 

Take  my  life's  silence  for  your  answer :  No  I 
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EUGENE   DELACROIX. 


The  death  of  Eugene  Delacroix  cuts 
the  last  bond  between  the  great  artistic 
epoch  which  commenced  with  the  Bel- 
lini and  that  which  had  its  beginning 
with  the  nineteenth  century,  epochs  as 
diyerse  in  character  as  the  Venice  of 
1400  and  the  Paris  of  1800.  In  him 
died  the  last  great  painter  whose  art 
was  moulded  by  the  instincts  and  tradi- 
tions that  made  Titian  and  Veronese, 
and  the  greatest  artist  whose  eyes  have 
opened  on  the,  to  him,  uncongenial  and 
freezing  life  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  our  time  we  have  a  new  ideal,  a  new 
and  maybe  a  higher  development  of  in- 
teUectual  art,  and  as  great  a  soul  as  Ti- 
tian's might  to-day  reach  farther  towards 
the  reooncDed  perfections  of  graphic  art : 
but  what  he  did  no  one  can  now  do ;  the 
glory  of  that  time  has  passed  away, — its 
unreasoning  faith,  its  wanton  instinct, 
revelling  in  Art  like  children  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  rejoicing  in  childlike  percep- 
tion of  the  pomp  and  glory  which  over- 
lay creation,  unconscious  of  effort,  in- 
different to  science,  —  all  gone  with  the 
fairies,  the  saints,  the  ecstatio  visions 
which  framed  their  poor  lives  in  gold. 
Only,  still  reflecting  the  glory,  as  eastern 
mountains  the  sunken  sun,  came  a  few 
sympathetic  souls  kindling  into  like  glow, 
with  faint  perception  of  what  had  passed 
from  the  whole  world  beside.  Velas- 
quez, Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Watteau, 
Re3molds,  Gainsborough,  Turner,  and 
Delacroix,  kept  the  line  of  color,  now 
at  last  utterly  extinguished.  Now  we 
reason,  now  we  see  facts;  sentiment  is 
out  of  joint,  and  appearanees  are  known 
to  be  liars ;  we  have  found  the  greater 
substance ;  we  kindle  with  the  utilities, 
and  worship  with  the  aspiring  spirit  of  a 
common  humanity ;  we  banish  the  saints 
£rom  our  souls  and  the  gewgaws  from  our 
garments,  and  walk  clothed  and  in  our 
right  minds  in  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  noonday  light  of  reason  and  science. 
We  are  humanitarian,  enlightened.   We 


begin  to  comprehend  the  great  problemi 
of  human  existence  and  develc^ttneot;  • 
our  science  touches  the  infinitely  re- 
moved, and  apprehends  the  mysteries  of 
macrocosmic  organism :  but  we  have  lost 
the  art  of  painting ;  for,  when  Eugene 
Delacroix  died,  the  last  painter  (visible 
above  the  man)  who  understood  Art  as 
Titian  understood  it,  and  painted  with 
such  eyes  as  Veronese's,  passed  away, 
leaving  no  pupU  or  sooceasor.  It  is  as 
when  the  last  scion  of  a  kingly  race  dies 
in  some  alien  land.  Greater  artists  than 
he  we  may  have  in  scores ;  but  he  was  of 
the  Venetians,  and,  with  his  nearly  rival, 
Turner,  lived  to  testify  that  it  was  not 
from  a  degeneracy  of  the  kind  that  we 
have  no  more  Tintorets  and  Veroneses; 
for  both  these,  if  they  had  lived  in  the 
days  of  those,  had  been  their  peers. 

Fainting,  as  the  Venetians  understood 
it,  is  a  lost  art,  because  the  mental  con- 
ditions which  made  it  possible  exist  no 
longer.  The  race  is  getting  to  that  man- 
nish stature  in  which  every  childlike  qual- 
ity is  a  shame  to  it ;  and  Uie  Venetian 
feeling  for  and  cultivation  of  color  are 
essentially  childlike  traits.  No  shadows 
of  optics,  no  spectra  of  the  prism  cloud- 
ed their  passionate  enjoyment  of  ookr 
as  it  was  or  as  it  might  be,  no  uplifted 
finger  of  cold  decorum  frightened  them 
into  gray  or  sable  gloom;  they  garbed 
themselves  in  riunbows,  and  painted  with 
the  sunset  Color  was  to  them  a  nq>- 
turo  and  one  of  the  great  pursuits  of 
their  lives;  it  was  music  visible,  and 
they  cultivated  it  as  such,  —  not  by  rule 
and  measure,  by  scales  and  eppositea, 
through  theories  and  canons,  with  petrific 
chill  of  intellect  or  entangling  subtil^ 
of  aualyns.  Their  lives  developed  thdr 
instincts,  and  their  instincts  their  art. 
They  loved  color  more  than  everything 
else ;  and  therefore  color  made  herself 
known  to  them  in  her  rarest  and  noblest 
beauty.  They  went  to  Nature  as  chil- 
dren, and  Nature  met  them  as  a  loving 
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mother  meets  her  child,  with  her  happiest 
amle  and  the  richest  of  her  gifts.  I  do 
not  believe  that  to  any  Venetian  painter 
the  thought  of  whether  a  given  tint  was 
true  ever  came ;  if  only  his  fine  instinct 
told  him  it  was  lovely,  he  asked  no  ques- 
tion further,  —  and  if  he  took  a  tint  from 
Nature,  it  was  because  it  was  lovely, 
and  not  because  he  found  it  in  Nature. 
Our  painter  must  see,  —  their  painter 
could  feel ;  and  in  this  antithesis  is  told 
the  whole  difference  between  the  times, 
so  far  as  color  is  concerned. 

But  while  Delacroix  worked  in  the 
same  spirit  and  must  be  ranked  in  the 
same  school,  there  were  diiOTerences  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  so  different 
social  and  intellectual  influences  under 
which  he  grew  up.  His  nature  was  in- 
tensely imaginative,  and  so  was  preserv- 
ed from  the  dwarfing  effect  of  French 
rationalism  and  materialism:  their  clay 
could  not  hide  his  light  or  close  his  eyes, 
for  imagination  sees  at  all  points  and 
through  all  disguises,  and  so  his  spiritual 
and  intellectual  nature  was  kept  alive 
when  all  Art  around  him  was  sinking 
into  mere  shapely  clay.  Classic  taste 
and  rationalistic  pride  had  lefl  in  his 
contemporaries  little  else  than  cold  pro- 
priety of  form  and  color,  studied  nega- 
tions of  spontaneity  and  imaginative 
abandon ;  yet  such  was  the  force  of  his 
imagination,  that  these  qualities,  almost 
more  than  any  other,  characterize  his 
conceptions:  but  the  perpetual  contact 
and  presence  of  elements  so  uncongenial 
to  his  good  genius  produced  their  effects 
in  a  morbid  sadness,  in  his  feeling  for 
subject,  and  in  a  gloomy  tone  of  coloring, 
sometimes  only  plaintive,  but  at  other 
times  as  melancholy  as  the  voice  of  a  lost 
soul.  When  healthiest,  as  in  his  Harem 
picture  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery,  it  is 
still  in  the  minor  key  of  that  lovely  East- 
ern coloivwork,  such  as  we  see  in  the  Per- 
sian carpets,  and  to  me  always  something 
weird  and  mysterious  and  touching,  like 
the  tones  of  an  ^olian  harp,  or  the  greet- 
ings of  certain  sad- voiced  children  touch- 
ed by  the  shadow  of  death  before  their 
babyhood  is  gone.    No  color  has  ever 
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affected  me  like  that  of  Delacroix,  —  his 
Dante  pictures  are  the  ^*  Gommedia  "  set 
in  color,  and  palpitating  with  the  woe  of 
the  damned. 

His  intellect  was  of  that  nobler  Idnd 
which  cannot  leave  the  questions  of  the 
Realities;  and  conscious  kindred  with 
great  souls  passed  away  must  have  giv- 
en a  terrible  reality  to  the  great  question 
of  the  future,  the  terror  of  which  French 
philosophy  was  poorly  able  to  dispel  or 
lead  to  anything  else  than  this  hopeless 
gloom.  His  great  picture  of  the  plafond 
of  the  Salon  d'ApoUon,  in  the  Louvre, 
seems  like  a  great  ode  to  light,  in  the 
singing  of  which  he  felt  the  gloom  break 
and  saw  the  tones  of  healthy  life  lighten 
in  his  day  for  a  prophetic  moment ;  but 
dispelled  the  gloom  never  was.  What 
he  might  have  been,  bred  in  the  cheer- 
ful, unquestioning,  and  healthy,  if  unpro- 
gressive  faith  of  Venice,  we  can  only 
conjecture,  seeing  how  great  he  grew  in 
the  cold  of  Gallic  life. 

His  health  was,  through  his  later  life, 
bad ;  and  for  my  own  part,  I  believe  that 
the  same  morbid  feeling  manifested  in  his 
art  affected  injuriously  his  physical  life, 
aided  doubtless  by  the  excessive  work 
which  occupied  all  his  available  hours. 
For  many  years  previous  to  his  death  he 
alternated  between  periods  of  almost  un- 
broken labor,  taking  time  only  to  eat  and 
sleep,  and  intervals  of  absolute  rest  for 
days  together.  In  his  working  fits,  so 
deranged  had  his  digestion  become,  he 
could  take  only  one  meal,  a  late  dinner, 
each  day,  .and  saw  no  visitors  except  in 
the  hour  preceding  his  dinner. 

Having  gone  to  Paris  to  spend  a  win- 
ter in  professional  studies,  I  made  an  ear- 
nest application  by  letter  to  Delacroix  to 
be  admitted  as  a  pupil  to  his  atelier.  In 
reply,  he  invited  me  to  visit  him  at  his 
rooms  the  next  day  at  four,  to  talk  with 
him  about  my  studies,  proffering  any  coun- 
sel in  his  gift,  but  assuring  me  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  receive  me  into  his 
studio,  as  he  could  not  work  in  the  room 
with  another,  and  his  strength  and  oo- 
cupations  did  not  permit  him  to  have  a 
school  apart,  as  he  once  had. 
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At  the  appointed  time  I  presented  my- 
self, and  was  received  yeiy  pleasantly  in 
a  little  drawing-room  at  his  house  in  the 
Latin  Quarter.  His  appearance,  to  me, 
was  prepossesang ;  and  though  I  had  heard 
French  artists  speak  of  him  as  morose  and 
bearish,  I  must  say  that  his  whole  man- 
ner was  most  kindly  and  sympathetic, 
though  not  demonstrative.  He  was  small, 
spare,  and  nervous-looking,  with  evident 
ill-health  in  his  face  and  bearing,  and 
under  slight  provocation,  I  should  think, 
might  have  been  disagreeable,  but  had 
nothing  egoistic  in  his  manner,  and,  un- 
like most  celebrated  artists,  did  n*t  seem 
to  care  to  talk  about  his  own  pictures. 
After  personal  inquiries  of  my  studies  and 
the  masters  whom  I  knew  and  had  stud- 
ied, and  most  kindly,  but  appreciative 
criticism  on  all  whom  we  spoke  of,  "Ah," 
BMd  he,  "I  could  not  have  an  atelier 
(L  e.  Bchool- atelier)  now,  the  spirit  in 
which  the  young  artists  approach  their 
work  now  is  so  different  from  that  of  the 
time  when  I  was  in  the  school.  Then  they 
were  earnest,  resolute  men  :  there  were 
Delaroche  and  Vemet,"  and  others  he 
mentioned,  whose  names  I  cannot  remem- 
ber, "  men  who  went  into  their  painting 
with  their  whole  souls  and  in  seriousness ; 
but  now  the  students  come  into  the  ate^ 
lier  to  laugh  and  joke  and  frolic,  as  if  Art 
were  a  game ;  there  is  an  utter  want  of 
seriousness  in  the  young  men  now  which 
would  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  teach 
them.  I  should  be  glad  to  direct  your 
studies,  but  the  work  on  which  I  am  en- 
gaged leaves  me  no  time  to  dispose  of." 
I  asked  if  I  could  not  sometime  see  him 
working ;  but  he  replied  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  him  to  work  with  any  one 
looking  on. 

I  asked  him  where,  to  his  mind,  was 
the  principal  want  of  the  modern  schools. 
He  replied,  "  In  execution ;  there  is  in- 
tellect enough,  intention  enough,  and 
sometimes  great  conception,  but  every- 
where a  want  of  executive  ability,  which 
enfeebles  all  they  do.  They  work  too 
much  with  the  crayon,  instead  of  study- 
ing with  the  brush.  If  they  want  to  be 
engravers,  it  is  all  well  enough  to  work 


in  charcoal ;  but  the  execution  of  an  en- 
graver is  not  that  of  a  painter.  I  i^ 
member  an  English  artist',  who  was  ib 
Paris  when  I  was  a  young  man,  who  had 
a  wonderful  power  in  using  maases  of 
black  and  white,  but  he  was  never  able 
to  do  anything  in  pamting,  mnch  to  my 
surprise  at  that  time ;  but  later  I  came 
to  know,  that,  if  a  man  wants  to  be  a 
painter,  he  must  learn  to  draw  with  the 
brush." 

I  asked  him  for  advice  in  my  own 
studies ;  to  which  he  replied,  "Ton  ongfat 
to  copy  a  great  deal,  — copy  passages  of 
all  the  great  painters.  I  have  copied  a 
great  deal,  and  of  the  works  of  almost 
everybody";  and  as  he  spoke,  he  point- 
ed to  a  line  of  studies  of  heads  and  parts 
of  pictures  from  various  old  masters  which 
hung  around  the  room. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  carried 
copying  too  far ;  for  the  principail  defect 
of  his  later  pictures  is  a  kind  of  hardness 
and  want  of  thought  in  the  touch,  a  verg- 
ing on  the  mechanical,  as  if  his  hand 
and  feeling  did  not  keep  perfectly  to- 
gether. 

I  regret  much  that  I  did  not  iomkedi- 
ately  after  my  interview  take  notes  of 
the  conversation,  as  he  said  many  things 
which  I  cannot  now  recall,  and  which, 
as  mainly  critical  of  the  works  of  other 
artists,  would  have  been  of  interest  to  tiie 
world.  I  only  remember  that  he  spoke 
in  great  pnuse  of  Turner  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  As  his  dinner-hour  drew  near, 
I  took  my  leave,  asking  for  some  direc- 
tions to  see  pictures  of  his  which  I  had 
not  seen ;  in  reply  to  which,  he  offered  to 
send  me  notes  securing  me  admission  to 
all  the  places  where  were  pictures  of  his 
not  easily  accessible,  —  a  promise  he  ful- 
filled a  day  or  two  afler.  I  left  him  with 
as  pleasant  a  personal  impression  as  I 
have  ever  received  fit)m  any  great  art- 
ist, and  I  have  met  many. 

The  works  of  Delacroix,  like  those  of 
all  geniuses,  are  very  unequal ;  but  those 
who,  not  having  studied  them,  attempt  to 
estimate  them  by  any  ordinary  standard 
will  be  far  from  the  truth  in  their  esti- 
mate, and  will  most  certainly  fail  to  be 
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impreflsed  bj  their  trae  excellence.  The 
pabKc  has  a  mistaken  habit  of  measoring 
greatness  by  the  capacity  to  giye  it  pleais* 
ure ;  bat  the  public  has  no  more  ignorant 
habit  than  this.  That  is  no  great  work 
which  the  popular  taste  can  fully  appreci- 
ate, and  no  thoroughly  educated  man  can 
at  once  grasp  the  full  calibre  of  a  work  of 
great  power  differing  irom  his  own  stand- 
aid.  It  took  Penelope's  nights  to  un- 
weaTe  the  web  of  her  days'  weaving,  and 
no  sudden  shears  of  untaught  compre- 
hension will  serve  to  analyze  those  finer 
fhbrics  of  a  genius  like  Delacroix.  Per- 
haps, owing  to  many  peculiarities  of  his 
nature,  showing  themsdves  in  iinsym- 
pathetic  forms  in  his  pictures,  he  may 
always  fall  short  of  complete  apprecia- 
tion by  the  educated  taste  even,  —  and, 
indeed,  to  me  he  seems,  of  all  the  great 
colorists,  the  one  least  likely  ever  to  win 
general  &vor,  but  not  from  want  of  greats 
nesB. 

I  have  often  heard  his  drawing  spoken 
of  as  bad«  It  was  not  the  drawing  of  a 
deisinateuTf  but  there  was  method  in  its 
badness.  I  remember  hearing  a  friend 
say,  that,  going  into  his  studio  one 
day,  he  found  him  just  in  the  act  of 
finishing  a  hand.  He  said,  '*It  looks 
vei7  badly  drawn,  but  I  have  painted  it 
three  times  before  I  could  get  it  right 
Once  I  had  it  well  drawn,  and  then  it 
looked  very  badly ;  and  now  it  suits  me 
better  than  when  it  was  well  drawn." 
A  neatly  drawn  figure  would  have  made 
as  bad  an  appearance  in  one  of  his  pic- 


tures as  a  dandy  in  the  heat  and  turmoO 
of  a  battle-field ;  yet,  as  they  came,  all 
the  parts  were  consistent  with  the  whole, 
reminding  one  of  what  Ruskin  says  of 
Turner's  figures. 

For  vigor  and  dash  in  execution,  and 
the  trooping  energy  of  some  of  his  com- 
positions, he  reminds  me  more  of  Rubens 
than  of  any  other ;  but  his  composition 
has  a  man  purely  imaginative  cast  than 
that  of  Rubens,  a  purer  melody,  a  far  more 
refined  spiritualism.  Nothing  was  coarse 
or  gross,  much  less  sensual.  His  was  the 
true  imaginative  fiision  from  which  pic- 
tures spring  complete,  subject  to  no  re- 
vision. Between  him  and  Turner  there 
were  many  points  of  resemblance,  of 
which  the  greatest  was  in  a  common 
defect,  —  an  impulsive,  unschooled,  un- 
substantial method  of  execution,  con- 
trasting strongly  with  the  exact,  deliber- 
ate, and  yet,  beyond  description,  master- 
ly touch  of  Titian  and  most  of  his  school 
Tintoret  alone  shows  something  of  the 
same  tendency, r— attributable,  no  doubt, 
to  the  late  time  at  which  he  came  into 
the  method  of  his  master.  If  Delacroix 
has  none  of  the  great  serenity  and  cheer- 
fulness of  Titian,  or  the  lai^  and  manly 
way  of  seeing  of  Veronese,  he  has  an 
imaginative  fervor  and  intensity  we  do 
not  see  in  them,  and  of  which  Tintoret 
and  Tiepolo  <Mily  among  the  Venetians 
show  any  trace.  Grenerations  hence,  Eu- 
gene Delacroix  will  loom  lat^r  above 
his  contonporaries,  now  hiding  him  by 
proximity. 
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SYMPATHETIC    LYING. 


If  "  all  men  are  liare,"  and  everybody 
deceives  as  a  little  sometimes,  so  that 
David's  dictum  hardly  needs  his  apol- 
ogy of  haste,  it  is  a  comfort  to  remem- 
ber that  many  lies  are  not  downright, 
but  sympathetic ;  and  an  understanding 
of  their  nature,  if  it  does  not  palliate 
them,  may  put  us  on  our  guard.  Sym" 
pathetic  we  think  a  better  name  than 
the  unfortunate  title  of  white,  which  was 
given  them  by  Mrs.  Opie,  because  that 
designation  carries  a  meaning  of  inno- 
cence, if  not  even  of  virtue ;  and  instead 
of  protecting  our  virtue,  may  even  ex- 
pose us  to  practise  them  without  remorse. 
Of  laughing  over  them  and  making  light 
of  them,  and  calling  them  by  various  lu- 
dicrous synonymes,  as  Jibs,  and  telling  the 
thing  that  is  not,  there  has  been  enough. 
We  have  a  purpose  in  our  essay,  than 
which  no  preaching  could  be  more  sober. 
Our  aim  is  to  give  for  them  no  opiate, 
but  to  quicken  the  sense  of  their  guilt,  and 
their  exceeding  mischief,  too ;  for,  if  Fran- 
cis Bacon  be  right  in  declaring  the  lie  we 
swallow  down  more  dangerous  than  that 
which  only  passes  through  our  mind,  how 
seriously  the  wine-bibbing  of  this  sweet 
poison  of  kindly  misrepresentation  must 
have  weakened  the  constitution  of  man- 
kind! Lying  for  selfish  gain  or  glory, 
lor  sensual  pleasure,  or  for  exculpation 
from  a  criminal  charge,  is  more  gross,  but 
it  involves  at  once  such  condemnation  in 
society,  and  such  inward  reproach,  as  to 
be  far  less  insidious  than  lying  out  of 
amiable  consideration  for  others,  to  shield 
or  further  kinsfolk  or  iBriends,  which  may 
pass  unrebuked,  or  stand  for  an  actual 
merit  Yet,  be  the  motive  what  it  may, 
there  is  a  certain  invariable  quantity  of 
essential  baseness  in  all  violation  of  the 
truth;  and  it  may  be  feared  our  affec- 
tionate falsehoods  often  work  more  evil 
than  our  malignant  ones,  by  having  free 
course  and  meeting  with  little  objection. 
"  Will  ye  speak  wickedly  for  Grod  ?  and 
talk  deceitfully  for  Him  ?  "  severely  asks 


the  old  prophet  of  those  who  thongfat  to 
cheat  for  dieir  own  set,  sm  tliough  it 
were  in  the  cause  of  religion ;  and  no 
godly  soul  can  accept  as  a  gratefoi  trib- 
ute the  least  prevarication,  however  dis- 
interested or  devoted  in  its  behalf.  Lh 
deed,  no  smart  antithesis  has  been  00 
hurtful  as  the  ovanstated  distinctioa  be- 
tween black  lies  and  white.  They  are 
<^  different  species,  but  have  no  generic 
difference.  Charles  Beade's  novel,  of 
**  White  Lies,"  in  which  the  deoeptioos 
of  love  are  so  glorifi^  oharming  stoty 
as  it  is,  will  sap  the  character  of  who- 
ever does  not,  with  a  mental  protest, 
oountennine  its  main  idea.  The  vety 
theory  of  our  integrity  is  gone,  if  we  do 
not  insist  on  this.  God  has  not  so  made 
the  world  that  any  perjuiy  or  cover  of 
the  facts  is  necessary  to  serve  the  cause 
of  goodness.  Commend  it  though  Eng- 
lish or  German  eritics  do,  can  we  not 
conceive  of  a  speech  grander  than  the 
untruth  which  Shakspeare  has  put  into 
the  dying  Desdemona's  mouth  ? 

Let  us,  then,  examine  some  of  the  fonns 
of  sympathetic  lying. 

One  oi  them  is  that  of  over-liberal 
praise.  That  a  person  is  always  ready 
to  extol  others,  and  was  never  heard  to 
speak  ill  of  anybody  under  the  sun,  ap- 
pears to  some  the  very  crown  of  exc^ 
lence.  But  what  is  the  panegyric  worth 
that  has  no  discrimination,  that  finds  any 
mortal  faultless,  or  bestows  on  the  vaiy- 
ing-  and  contradictory  behaviors  of  men 
an  equal  meed  ?  To  what  does  univer- 
sal commendation  amount  more  than 
universal  indifference  ?  What  value  do 
we  put  on  the  lavish  regard  which  is  not 
individual,  or  founded  on  any  intelligent 
appreciation  of  its  object,  but  scattered 
blindly  abroad  on  all  fiesh,  as  once 
thousands  were  vaguely  baptized  in  the 
open  air  by  a  general  sprinkling,  and 
which  any  one  can  appropriate  only  as 
he  may  own  a  certwn  indeterminate  sec- 
tion of  an  undivided  township  or  on- 
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fenced  common  ?  To  have  a  good  word 
for  everybody,  and  take  exception  to 
nothing,  is  to  incapacitate  one's  sdf  for  the 
exquiflite  delight  of  real  fellowship.  We 
all  know  persons  who  seem  a  sort  of 
social  fayorites  on  account  of  this  gra- 
eions  manner  which  they  afford  with 
Boch  mechanical  plenty.  But  what  a 
dilution  and  deterioration  their  external 
quality  of  half-ardficial  courtesy  becomes ! 
It  is  handing  round  sweetened  water,  in- 
stead of  tasting  the  juice  of  the  grape. 
It  is  pouring  from  a  pail,  instead  of 
opening  a  vial  of  sweet  odors.  This 
broadcast  and  easy  approval  lacks  that 
very  honesty  which,  in  the  absence  of 
fineness,  is  the  single  grace  by  which  it 
eonld  be  sanctified. 

The  same  vice  affects  more  public 
eoncems.  Of  what  sheer  hypocrisy  eu- 
logistic resolutions  upon  officers  leaving 
their  posts  in  Church  or  State  are  too 
fi^uently  composed  1  The  men  who 
are  tired  and  want  to  get  rid  of  their 
Representative  or  minister  are  so  over- 
joyed at  losing  sight  of  him,  that  they 
can  set  no  bounds  to  their  thankful  ex- 
altation of  his  name  1  Truly  they  speed 
the  parting  guest,  wish  well  to  the  trav- 
eller from  their  latitude,  and  launch 
with  shouts  the  ship  of  his  fortunes  from 
their  ways!  They  recommend  him  as 
a  paragon  of  genius  and  learning  to  all 
communities  or  societies  who  want  a  ser- 
vice in  his  kind.  How  happy  both  sides 
to  this  transaction  are  expected  to  feel, 
and  how  willing  people  are  sometimes 
to  add  to  the  soft  words  a  solid  testi- 
monial of  gold,  if  only  thus  a  dismissal 
can  be  effected  I  But  are  not  the  re- 
ports of  the  committees  and  the  votes  of 
the  meetings  false  coin,  nowhere  current 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,  circulate  as  they 
taay  in  this  realm  of  earth  ?  Nay,  does 
not  everybody,  save  the  one  that  receives 
the  somewhat  inmncere  and  lefl-handed 
blessing,  read  the  formal  and  solemn  rec- 
ord with  a  disposition  to  ridicule  or  a 
pitying  smile  ? 

How  well  it  is  understood  that  we  are 
not  to  speak  the  truth,  but  only  good,  of 
the  dead!    How  melancholy  it  is,  that 


lying  has  come  to  be  so  common  an  epi- 
thet for  the  gravestones  we  set  over  their 
dust  I  How  few  obituaries  characterise 
those  for  whom  they  are  written,  or  are 
distinguishable  from  each  other  in  the 
terms  of  their  funeral  celebrations  o£ 
departed  virtue!  How  refreshing,  as 
rare,  is  any  of  the  veritable  description 
which  implies  real  lamentation !  But 
what  a  suspicion  falls  on  the  mourning 
in  whose  loquacity  we  cannot  detect  one 
natural  tone !  As  if  that  last  messenger, 
who  strips,  off  all  delusions  and  appear- 
ances, should  be  pursued  and  affront- 
ed with  the  mockery  of  our  pretence, 
and  we  could  circumvent  the  angel  of 
judgment  with  the  sentence  of  our  fond 
wishes  and  the  affectation  of  our  ground- 
less claims  I  As  if  the  disembodied,  in 
the  light  of  truth,  by  which  they  are 
surrounded  and  pierced,  could  be  pleas- 
ed with  our  make-believe,  or  tolerate 
the  folly  of  our  factitious  phrase  I  With 
what  sadness  their  purged  eyes  must 
follow  the  pens  inditing  their  epitaphs, 
and  the  sculptors'  chisels  making  the 
commonplaces  of  fulsome  commendation 
permanent  on  their  tombs  I  What  vani- 
ty to  their  nicer  ears  must  be  the  so- 
norous and  declamatory  orator's  breath ! 
Let  us  not  offend  them  so.  They  will 
take  it  for  the  insult  of  perfunctory 
honor,  not  for  the  sympathy  it  assumes 
to  be.  Nothing  but  good  of  the  deady 
do  you  say  ?  Nothing  but  truth  of  the 
deady  we  answer.  Do  not  disturb  their 
bones ;  lei  them  rest  easy  at  last,  is  the 
commentary  on  all  keen  criticism  of 
those  who  have  played  important  parts 
in  life,  and  whose  influence  has  per- 
haps been  a  curse.  No,  we  reply,  their 
bones  will  rest  eaner,  and  their  bene- 
dictions come  to  us  surer,  for  our  un- 
affected plain -dealing.  The  trick  of 
flattery  may  succeed  with  the  living. 
Those  still  in  this  world  of  shadows, 
cross-lights,  and  glaring  reflections  may 
be  caught  by  the  images  we  flash  upon 
them  fi^m  the  mirrors  of  admiration  we 
swing  in  our  hands.  But  they  who  have 
laid  down  all  the  shows  of  things  with 
their  own  superficial  countenances  and 
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mortal  frames  cannot  be  imposed  upon 
by  the  fiices  of  adolation  we  make  up. 
They  who  listen  to  that  other  speech, 
whose  tones  are  the  literally  translated 
truth,  cannot  be  patient  with  the  gloss 
and  yamish  of  our,  at  best,  imperfect 
language.  Let  their  awful  presences 
shame  and  transfigure,  terrify  and  trans- 
port us,  into  reality  of  communication 
akin  to  their  own  I  "I  will  express  my- 
self in  music  to  you^ "  said  a  great  com- 
poser to  a  berefl  woman,  as  he  took  his 
seat  at  the  piano.  He  felt  that  he  could 
not  manifest  otherwise  the  feeling  in  him 
that  was  so  deep.  By  sound  or  by  sir 
lence,  let  it  be  only  the  conyiction  of 
our  heart  we  venture  to  offer  to  spirits 
before  whom  the  meaning  of  all  things 
is  unveiled  1 

But  private  conversation  is  the  great 
sphere  of  sympathetic  lying.  Our  an- 
tipathies doubtless  often  tempt  to  falsify. 
We  stretch  the  truth,  trying,  in  private 
quarrels,  to  make  out  our  case,  or  hold- 
ing up  our  end  in  party-controversies. 
Anger,  malice,  envy,  and  revenge  make 
us  often  break  the  ninth  commandniNit. 
But  concession,  compromise,  3rielding  to 
otihers'  influence,  and  indisposition  to  con- 
tradict those  whom  we  love  or  the  world 
respects,  generate  more  deceit  than  comes 
from  all  the  evil  passions,  which,  as  Sterne 
said  of  lust,  are  too  serious  to  be  success^ 
fill  in  cunning  play.  How  it  would  mor- 
tify most  persons  to  have  brought  back 
to  them  at  night  exact  accounts  of  the 
divers  opinions  they  have  expressed  to 
different  persons,  with  facile  conformity 
to  the  mood  of  each  one  during  the  course 
of  a  single  day !  How  the  members  of 
any  pleasant  evening-company  might  as- 
tonish or  amuse  each  other  by  narrat- 
ing together  the  contradictory  views  the 
same  voluble  discourser  has  unfolded  to 
them  sucoessively  duriii^  the  passage  of 
one  hour  I  so  easily  we  bend  and  con- 
form, and  deny  €rod  and  ourselves,  to 
gratify  the  guest  we  converse  with.  On 
account  of  a  few  variations,  scholars  have 
composed  what  they  call  Harmonies  of 
the  Gospels;  but  how  much  harder  it 
would  be  for  any  one  of  us  to  harmooize 


his  talk  on  any  subject  moving  the  mindi 
of  men  I  Where  strong  self-interest  acta, 
we  can  expUun  changes  and  inconBiskeife- 
cies  in  the  great  organs  set  up  to  opem^ 
on  public  sentiment.  Such  a  paper  as 
the  London  **  Times,"  having  nothing 
higher  than  avaricious  commerce  and  na- 
tional piide  to  consult,  in  a  oonspicnoiis 
centre  of  affairs  has  thus  become  the  great 
weathercock  of  the  world,  splendidly  gild- 
ed, lifted  very  high  in  the  air,  bat,  like 
some  other  stupid  chanticleers,  crowing  at 
false  signals  of  the  dawn,  and  well  call- 
ed the  ^'  Times,"  as  in  its  oolumns  noth- 
ing eternal  was  ever  evinced.  Every- 
where exist  these  agents  of  custom  and 
convention,  wielded  by  a  power  behind 
them,  and  holding  long  no  one  dkeetioo, 
but  varying  in  every  wind.  Some  breeze 
of  general  policy,  however,  prescribes  the 
law  of  these  alterations,  while  only  a 
weak  and  brainless  sensibility,  blowing 
from  every  source,  conmiqnly  oeeasioiis 
the  continual  veering  of  our  private  word. 
Through  what  manifold  phases  a  good 
conversationist  has  dexterity  to  pass! 
Quarterings  of  the  uncertain  moon,  the 
lights  that  glance  blue,  silver,  yellow, 
and  green  from  the  shifting  angles  of  the 
gems  that  move  with  their  wearers,  or 
the  confused  mota<»s  of  some  of  our  in- 
ferior feUow-creatores  that  flutter  frtm 
side  to  side  of  the  road  as  intimidating 
objects  fall  on  the  eyes  planted  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  their  heads,  foebly  symbolize 
these  human  displays  of  unstaUe  equilib- 
rium. We  must  adapt  our  method  to 
circumstances ;  but  the  apostolic  rule,  of 
^^AU  things  to  all  men,"  should  not  touch, 
as  in  Paul  it  never  did,  the  fundamoital 
consistency  of  principle  which  is  the  chi^ 
sign  of  spiritual  life.  The  degree  of  ele- 
vation in  the  scale  of  being  is  marked  by 
the  approxiination  of  the  sight  to  a  focus 
of  unity*  But,  judging  from  the  pictures 
they  give  us  of  their  interior  states,  we 
.  might  think  many  of  our  rational  com- 
panions as  myriad-eyed  as  naturalists  tell 
us  are  some  insects.  Behold  the  won- 
drous transformation  undergone  by  those 
very  looks  and  features  that  give  the  nat- 
ural language,  as  sentiments  contrary  to 
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each  other  ore  saccesaiTdy  presented,  and 
Bepublican  or  Demoerat,  Fro- Slavery 
man  or  Abditioniflt,  walks  up !  In  truth, 
a  man  at  once  kindly  and  ingenuous 
can  hardly  help  in  most  assemblies  com- 
ing continually  to  grief.  He  knows  not 
what  to  do,  to  be  at  once  frank  and  po- 
lite. The  transYerse  beams  of  the  cross 
on  which  he  is  crucified  are  made  of  the 
sincerity  and  amiability  which  in  no  com- 
pany can  he  quite  reconcile.  Happy  is 
he  who  has  discovered  beneath  all  pleas- 
ant humors  the  unity  at  bottom  of  can- 
dor with  goodness,  in  an  Apostle's  clause, 
"  speaking  the  truth  in  love  "  1  No  rare 
and  beautiful  monster  could  stir  more 
surprise  and  curiosity.  It  is  but  shifting 
the  scene  from  a  domestic  dwelling  to  a 
concert-haU  to  notice  how  much  sympa- 
thetic lying  is  in  all  applause.  We  saw 
a  young  man  vigorously  clap  the  per- 
formance to  which  he  had  not  listened, 
and,  when  the  encore  took  effect,  re- 
turn immediately  to  his  noisy  and  dis- 
turbing engrossment  in  the  young  ladies' 
society  from  whose  impertinent  whisper- 
ing he  had  only  rested  for  the  moment, 
troubling  all  who  sat  near  him  both  with 
his  talk  and  his  sympathetic  lie.  A  true 
man  will  not  move  a  finger  or  lisp  a  syl- 
lable to  echo  what  he  does  not  appre- 
hend and  approve.  A  true  man  never 
assents  anywise  to  what  is  error  to  him. 
In  the  delicious  letters  of  Mendelssohn 
we  read  of  an  application  by  a  distin- 
guished lady  made  to  him  to  write  a  piece 
of  music  to  accompany  the  somewhat  fa- 
mous lines  known  as  '^  Napoleon's  Mid- 
night Review."  The  great  artist,  feeling 
the  untruth  to  his  genius  of  any  such  at- 
tempt at  description  in  sound,  with  gen- 
tle energy  declines  the  request.  He  af* 
firms  that  music  is  a  most  sober  thing  in 
his  thoughts,  that  notes  have  their  vera- 
city as  well  as  words,  and  even  a  deeper 
relation  to  reality  than  any  other  tongue 
or  dialect  of  province  or  people,  and  that 
acquiescence  in  her  wishes  would  be  for 
him  an  unrighteous  abuse  of  his  function. 
We  know  a  conscientious  artist  on  the 
organ  who  would  no  more  perjure  his  in- 
'  strument  than  his  lips,  but  go  to  the  stake 


sooner  than  turn  his  keys  into  tongues  to 
captivate  a  meretricious  taste  or  trans- 
form one  breath  of  the  air  under  his  fin- 
gers into  sympathetic  lying,  though  thou- 
sands should  be  ready  to  resound  their 
delight.  So  was  it  with  the  noble  Chris- 
tian Jew,  an  Israelite  of  harmony  indeed. 
The  most  sympathetic  of  vocations,  whose 
appeal  more  than  any  other  is  direct  to 
the  feeling?,  could  not  induce  him  to  tell 
a  sympathetic  lie.  Would  that  the  writ- 
ers and  speakers  of  plain  English,  and  of 
their  mother-tongue  in  every  vernacular, 
might  take  example  firom  tl^e  conscien- 
tious creator,  who  would  not  put  a  par- 
ticle of  cant  into  the  crooked  marks  and 
ruled  bars  which  are  such  a  mystery  to 
the  uninitiated,  blot  with  one  demi-semi- 
quaver  of  falsehood  his  papers,  or  leave 
aught  but  truth  of  the  heavenly  sphere 
at  a  single  point  on  any  line !  Then  our 
sternest  utterance  with  each  other  would 
be  concord,  our  common  questions  and  an- 
swers more  melodiously  responsive  than 
chants  in  great  cathedrals,  and  our  low- 
est whispers  like  tones  caught  from  an- 
gelic harps.  For  truth  and  tenderness 
are  not,  after  all,  incompatible ;  but  who- 
ever is  falsely  fond  alone  proves  himself 
in  the  end  harsh  and  rough.  The  sym- 
pathetic lie  is  of  all  things  mo^  uns}naQr 
pathetic,  smoothing  and  stroking  the  sur- 
face to  haunt  and  kill  at  the  very  cen- 
tre and  core.  The  proclamation  firom 
the  house-top  of  what  is  told  in  the  ear 
in  closets  will  give  more  pain  than  if  it 
were  fairly  published  at  first.  There  is 
a  distinction  here  to  be  noted.  All  truth, 
or  rather  all  matter  of  fact,  does  not,  of 
course,  belong  to  everybody.  There  are 
private  and  domestic  secrets,  whose  pro- 
mulgation, by  no  law  of  duty  requb^, 
would  make  the  streets  of  every  city  and 
village  run  with  blood.  There  is  a  style 
of  speaking,  miscalled  sincerity,  which  h 
mere  tattling  and  tale-bearing,  minding 
others'  business,  interfering  with  their 
relations,  impertinently  meddling  with 
cases  we  can  neither  settle  nor  under- 
stand, and  eating  over  again  the  forbid- 
den firuit  of  that  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil  planted  in  the  Garden  of 
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Eden,,  whose  seed  has  been  scattered 
through  the  earth,  though  having  less  to 
do  with  truth  than  with  the  falsehood,  to 
promulgate  which  artful  and  malicious 
combination  of  facts  is  one  of  the  Der- 
il's  most  skilful  means,  while  truth  is  al- 
ways no  mere  fact  or  circumstance,  but 
a  spirit.  Sincerity  consists  in  dealing 
openly  with  every  one  in  things  that 
concern  himself,  reserving  concerns  use- 
less to  him,  and  purely  our  neighbors'  or 
our  own.  Husbands  and  wives,  parents 
and  children,  fellow-citizens  and  friends, 
or  strangers,  owning  but  the  bond  of  hu- 
manity, let  such  discrete  sentences  —  if 
we  may  use  rhetorically  a  musical  word  — 
from  your  lips  afford  a  sweeter  conso- 
nance than  can  vibrate  and  flow  from  all 
the  pipes  and  strings  of  orchestra  or  or- 
gan. So  sympathy  and  verity  shall  be 
at  one :  mercy  and  truth  shall  meet  to- 
gether, righteousness  and  peace  shall  kiss 
each  other. 

Another  form  of  sympathetic  lying  ap- 
pears in  a  part  of  the  social  machinery 
whose  morality  has  somehow  been  more 
strangely  and  imhappily  overlooked, — 
we  mean  in  letters  of  introduction.  But 
the  falsehood  is  only  by  perversion.  The 
letter  of  introduction  is  an  affair  of  noble 
design,  to  bring  together  parties  really 
related,  to  give  room  for  the  elective 
affinities  of  friendship,  to  furnish  occa* 
sion  for  the  comparison  of  notes  to  the 
votaries  of  science,  to  extend  the  privi- 
lege of  all  liberal  arts,  and  promote  the 
offices  of  a  common  brotherhood.  How 
much  we  owe  to  these  little  paper  mes- 
sengers for  the  new  treasures  of  love  and 
learning  they  have  brought !  It  is  hard 
to  tell  whose  debt  to  them  is  greatest, 
that  of  the  giver,  the  bearer,  or  the  re- 
ceiver, or  whether,  beyond  all  private 
benefit  and  pleasure,  their  chief  result 
has  not  been  the  improvement  and  re- 
finement of  the  human  race.  But,  it 
must  be  confessed,  the  letter  of  introduc- 
tion is  too  much  fallen  and  degenerate. 
Convenience,  depredation,  the  compass- 
ing of  by-ends,  rather  than  any  loving 
communion,  is  too  often  its  intent.  It 
Mvon  less  of  the  paradise  of  affection 


than  of  the  vulgar  wilderness  of  the 
world.  We  are  a  little  afrsud  of  it,  when 
it  comes.  A  worthy  man  told  me  he 
knew  not  whether  to  be  sorry  or  glad, 
when  he  found  a  letter  addressed  to  lion 
at  the  post-office.  How  does  the  balance 
incline,  when  a  man  or  woman  stands 
before  us  with  a  letter  of  introductioik  in 
hand  ?  '  We  eye  it  with  a  mistrust  that 
it  may  turn  out  to  be  a  tool  of  torture, 
serving  us  only  for  a  sort  of  mental  sor- 
gery.  Frequently,  it  has  been  simply 
procured,  and  is  but  an  impudent  false- 
hood on  its  very  face.  The  writer  of  it 
professes  an  admiration  he  does  not  feet 
for  the  person  introduced,  to  whose  own 
reading  he  leaves  it  magnificently  open 
before  its  terms  of  exaggerated  compli- 
ment can  reach  him  to  whom  it  is  sent. 
What  is  the  reason  of  this  deceit  ?  There 
is  a  ground  for  it,  no  doubt.  "  This  effect 
defective  comes  by  cause."  The  inditer 
has  certainly  some  sympathy  with  the 
bearer  he  so  amply  commissions  and 
wordily  exalts.  This  bearer  has  some 
distress  to  be  relieved,  some  faculty  to 
exercise,  some  institution  to  recommend, 
or  some  ware  to  dispose  of.  He  that  for- 
wards him  to  us  very  likely  has  first  had 
him  introduced  to  himself,  has  bestowed 
attention  and  hospitable  fellowship  up- 
on him,  and  now,  growing  weary  of  the 
care  and  trouble  and  ei^nse,  is  very 
happy  to  be  rid  of  him  at  so  small  a  cost 
as  that  of  passing  him  on  to  a  distant 
acquaintance  by  a  letter  of  introduction, 
which  the  holder^s  business  in  Hfe  is  to 
carry  round  from  place  to  place  through 
the  world  !  Sometimes  dear  companions 
call  on  us  to  pay  this  tax;  sometinMS 
those  who  themselves  have  no  claim  on 
us.  But,  be  it  one  class  or  the  other, 
how  little  they  may  consider  what  they 
demand !  Upon  what  a  neglect  or  mis- 
appreciation  <rf  values  they  proceed  1  Ver- 
ily we  need  a  new  Political  Economy 
written,  deeper  than  that  of  Malthus  or 
Smith,  to  inform  them.  Our  precious 
time,  our  cordial  regards,  the  divenion 
of  our  mind  from  our  regular  duties,  tiie 
neglect  of  already  engrossing  relations  in 
our  business  or  profession,  the  smrender 
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of  body  and  soul,  they  require  for  the 
prey  of  idlers  and  staungers  I  Had  oar 
correspondents  drawn  upon  us  for  a  sum 
of  money,  had  a  highwayman  bid  us  stand 
and  deliver  our  purse,  we  should  not  hare 
been  so  much  out  of  pocket  But  we 
cannot  help  yielding ;  there  is  no  excuse 
or  esci^.  We  are  under  the  operation 
d*  that  most  delicate  and  resistless  of 
powers  no  successor  of  Euclid  ever  ex- 
plained the  principle  of,  which  may  be 
called  the  social  screw.  We  submit  pa- 
tiently, because  we  cannot  endure  to  de- 
ny to  the  new-comer  the  assumed  right 
of  him  who  cruelly  turns  it,  out  of  reach 
and  out  of  sight.  We  know  some  men, 
of  extraordinary  strength  of  countenance 
themselves,  who  have  been  able  to  de- 
fend their  door-stone  against  an  impos- 
tor's brazen  face.  A  good  householder, 
when  a  stage-^1  of  country-cousins  came 
to  his  door,  bade  the  driver  take  them  to 
the  hotel,  and  he  would  willingly  pay 
the  bills.  But  few  have  the  courage 
thus  to  board  out  those  who  have  a  staff 
in  their  hands  to  knock  at  the  very  gate 
of  their  hearts.  There  would  be  satis- 
faction in  the  utmost  amount  of  this  la- 
bor and  sacrifice,  could  we  have  any  truth 
for  its  condition.  But  the  falsehood  has 
been  written  down  by  one  whom  we  can 
nowise  accuse.  Alas !  there  is  often  as 
little  truth  in  the  entertainer.  All  to- 
gether in  the  matter  are  walking  in  a 
vain  show.  We  are  at  the  mercy  of  a 
diviner's  wand  and  a  conjurer's  spell.* 
We  have  put  on  a  foolish  look  of  consent 
and  compromise.  We  join  with  our  new 
mate  in  extolling  the  wrong-doer  who 
has  inflicted  him  upon  us.  We  dare  not 
analyze  the  base  alloy  of  the  composition 
he  conveys,  which  pretends  to  be  pure 
gold.  We  must  either  act  falsely  our- 
selves, or  charge  falsehood  upon  others. 
We  prefer  the  guilt  to  seeming  unkind- 
ness ;  when,  if  we  were  perfectly  good 
and  wise,  we  should  shake  off  the  coil  of 
deception,  refuse  insincere  favors,  and, 
however  infinite  and  overflowing  our  be- 
nevolence, insist  on  doing,  in  any  case, 
only  willing  and  authentic  good,— for  af- 
fection is  too  noble  to  be  feigned.    <*  F," 


said  Ole  Bull,  "  I  kiss  my  enemy,  what 
have  I  left  for  my  friend  ?  "  We  must  for- 
give and  love  our  enemies  and  all  men, 
and  show  our  love  by  treating  them  with- 
out disrimulation,  but  a  sublime  openness, 
according  to  their  needs  and  deserts. 

The  male  or  female  adventurers,  launch- 
ing with  their  bag  of  letters  for  aU  their 
merchandise  on  the  social  sea,  under- 
stand well  the  potent  value,  beyond  bills 
of  exchange,  of  the  sheets  they  bear. 
They  may  have  taken  them  as  an  equiv- 
alent for  some  service  they  have  ren- 
dered, in  discharge  of  some  actual  oar 
apparent  obligation  in  the  great  market 
limited  to  no  quarter  of  our  towns  and 
no  description  of  articles,  but  running 
through  every  section  of  human  life.  Our 
cuicepiance  of  these  notes  is  a  commercial 
transaction,  not  of  the  fairest  sort  It 
belongs  to  a  species  of  trade  in  which  we 
are  made  to  pay  other  people's  debts,  and 
our  dear  friends  and  intimate  relations 
sell  us  for  some  song  or  other  which  has 
been  melodiously  chanted  into  their  own 
ears.  "  A  new  way  to  pay  old  debts," 
indeed  I  Every  part  of  the  bargain  or 
trick  of  the  game  is  by  the  main  oper- 
ators well  known  and  availed  of  for  their 
own  behoof.  By  letter,  persons  have 
been  introduced  into  circles  where  they 
had  no  footing,  posts  for  whose  responsi- 
biltties  they  were  utterly  unfit,  and  trusts 
whose  funds  they  showed  more  faculty 
to  embezzle  than  apply.  Such  licentious 
proceedings  have  good-natured  conces- 
sions to  wrong  requests  multiplied  to  the 
hurt  of  the  commonweal  Let  us  be- 
ware of  this  kind  of  sympathetic  lie,  which 
ends  in  robbery,  and  swindles  thousands 
out  of  what  is  more  important  than  ma- 
terial pn^rty,  for  the  support  of  pre- 
tenders that  are  worse  than  thieves,  who 
are  bold  enough,  like  drones,  to  break 
into  the  hive  of  the  busy  and  eat  the 
honey  they  never  gathered,  absorbing  to 
themselves,  as  far  as  they  can,  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  usefiil  members  of  the  com- 
munity by  the  worst  monopoly  in  the 
world. 

Our  treatment  of  the  subject  would  be 
partial,  if  we  did  not  emphasise  the  ad^ 
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rantage  of  a  rigbt  use  of  this  introducto^ 
ry  prerogative.  What  more  delightiiil  to 
remember  than  that  we  broi^ht  together 
those  who  were  each  other's  counter^ 
parts?  What  more  beautifiil  than  to 
have  put  the  deserving  in  the  way  of 
the  philanthropic,  and  illustrated  the  old 
law,  that,  grateful  as  it  is  to  have  our 
^ants  supplied,  a  lofty  soul  always  finds 
it  more  blessed  to^  give  than  to  receive, 
and  a  boon  infinitely  greater  to  exercise 
beneficent  affection  than  even  to  be  its 
object  ?  It  ill  becomes  us  who  write  on 
this  theme  to  put  down  one  unfair  or 
churlish  period.  We  too  well  remen^ 
ber  our  own  experience  in  circumstances 
wherein  our  only  merit  was  to  be  innocent 
recipients  of  abundant  tokens  of  good-will ; 
and  perhaps  the  familiar  instance  may 
have  pardon  for  its  recital,  in  illustration 
of  the  mercy  which  the  letter-bearer  may 
not  seldom  find.  An  epistle  fixim  a  mu^ 
tnal  acquaintance  was  our  opportunity 
of  intercourse  with  a  venerable  bache- 
lor residing  in  the  city  of  Antwerp.  It 
was  so  urged  upon  us,  that  the  least  we 
could  do  was  to  present  it,  expecting 
only  a  few  minutes'  agreeable  conversa- 
tion. Shall  we  ever  forget  the  instant 
welcome  that  beamed  from  his  benignant 
face,  or  how  he  honored  the  drafb  upon 
him  by  immediately  calling  upon  all  the 
members  of  onr  travelling -party?  how 
literally,  against  all  oar  expostulations, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  us,  attending  us 
to  picture-galleries  and  zoological  gar- 
dens, insisting  on  disbursing  the  entrance- 
fee  for  us  all,  with  our  unavddable  al- 
lowance at  the  moment,  and,  on  our 
exaction  of  a  just  reckoning  with  him 
at  last,  declining  to  name  the  sum,  on 
the  unanswerable  plea  of  an  old  man's 
poor  and  failing  memory  1  "  Does  the 
old  man  still  live  ?  "  Surely  he  does  the 
better  life  in  heaven,  if  his  gray  locks  on 
earth  are  under  the  sod,  and  it  is  too  late 
for  these  poor  lines  to  reach  his  eyes,  for 
our  sole  repayment.  Without  note,  but 
only  chance  introduction,  a  similar  case 
of  disinterested  bounty  in  Liverpool  firom 
one  of  goodness  .undiscriminating  as  the 
Divine,  which  gives  the  sun  and  rain  to 


all,  stood  in  strange  contrast  with  the  m 
ception  of  a  Manchester  manufactorer, 
almost  whose  only  manifestation  in  r^y 
to  the  document  we  tendered  was  a  sott 
of  growl  that  tos  eouid  $ee  mills  in  JbawtXL 
like  those  under  his  won  controL  Per- 
haps, fixxn  his  shrewd  old  head^  as  he 
kept  his  seat  at  his  desk,  like  a  Bhaip> 
shooter  <»i  the  watch  and  wary  Sor  the 
fi)e,  he  only  covered  ns  with  the  surly 
weapon  of  his  tongue  in  the  equitable 
way  for  which  we  have  here  been  con- 
tending ourselves  I  Certainly  we  were 
quite  satisfied,  if  the  Englishman  was. 
But  printed  lies,  as  well  as  written, 
are  largely  sympathetic.  We  are  bitter 
against  the  press ;  and  surely  it  needs  a 
greater  Luther  finr  its  reformer.  But  its 
follies  are  ours ;  its  corruptions  belong  to 
its  patrons.  The  editor  of  a  p^>er  edits 
the  mind  of  those  that  take  it.  He  can- 
not help  being  in  a  sort  of  close  commun- 
ion. Perhaps  he  mainly  borrows  the  very 
indignation,  not  so  very  pure  and  indepen- 
dent, with  which  he  reproves  some  ingen- 
uous satirist  of  what  may  af^ar  indecent 
in  our  fashions  of  amusement,  or  unbe- 
coming in  the. relations  of  the  sexes  or 
the  habits  of  the  young.  <*  The  vmce  is 
the  v(»ce  of  Jacob,  but  the  hands  are  the 
hands  o£  Esau."  He  is  two  and  more, 
as  we  all  are,  while  he  is  one,  and  must 
not  be  blamed  on  his  own  score  alone. 
The  London  '<  Times,"  already  mention- 
ed, is  called  the  Thunderer  ;  but,  like  the 
man  behind  the  scenes  at  the  theatre 
with  his  machinery,  it  thunders  as  it  is 
told.  How  sympathetic  are  the  countless 
brood  of  falsehoods  respecting  our  coun- 
try in  foreign  publications  is  evident  from 
the  cases,  too  few,  of  periodicals  which, 
with  the  same  means  of  information,  rise 
to  a  noble  accuracy  and  justice*  Wliile 
the  more  virulent,  like  the  ^*  Saturday  Re- 
view," servile  to  its  peculiar  customers, 
make  a  show  of  holding  out  against  the 
ever  more  manifest  truth,  others,  among 
which  is  even  the  **  Times"  itself,  learn 
the  prudence  of  an  altered  style.  When 
the  wind  is  about  to  change,  an  uncer- 
tain fluttering  and  swingmg  to  and  fh> 
may  be  observed  in  the  vanes.    So  do 
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XDMXkj  organs  provd  wbai  pore  indieators 
they  are^  as  they  shake  in  the  breeze  of 
public  opinion.  *^  Stop  my  paper"  is  a 
cry  whose  real  meaning  is  for  the  oonstit- 
nency  which  the  paper  represents. 

It  is  a  more  shamefiil  illustration  of  the 
same  weakness,  when  the  pens  of  literaiy 
men,  not  dependent  on-  loeal  support,  are 
subsidized  by  the  pr^'udice  or  sold  to 
the  pride  and  wealth  of  the  society  in 
which  they  lire.  ^  I  believe  in  testify- 
ing," once  said  a  great  man;  and  we 
have,  among  the  philosophic  and  leamr 
ed,  noble  witnesses  for  the  equity  of  our 
national  case.  But  what  a  spectacle  of 
degraded  functions,  when  poets,  histori- 
ans, and  religious  thinkers  bow  the  knee 
to  an  aristocracy  so  vilely  proud  to 
stretch  forth  its  hand  of  fellowship  to 
a  slaveholding  brotherhood  beyond  the 
sea !  We  need  not  denounce  them.  The 
ideas  they  pretend  to  stand  for  hold  them 
in  scorn.  The  imagination  whose  pic- 
tures they  drew  will  quench  all  her  lus- 
tre for  the  deserters  that  devote  them- 
selves to  the  slavish  pasinons  of  the  hour. 
The  history  whose  tales  of  glory  and  ig- 
nominy they  related  will  rear  a  gibbet 
for  their  own  reputation  in  the  ftiture 
time.  As  for  us,  at  the  present,  we  men- 
tion not  their  names,  but,  like  the  injured 
ghost  in  the  poet's  picture  of  tiie  world  of 
spirits,  turn  from  them  silently  and  pass 
on.  We  remember  there  was  a  grand  old 
republican  in  the  realm  of  letters,  John 
Milton  by  name,  whose  shade  must  be 
terrible  to  their  thoughts.  Let  them  be- 
ware of  making  of  themselveir  a  public 
shame.  The  great  revenge  of  years  will 
turn  into  a  mere  trick  of  literature  the 
prose  and  verse  of  all  not  inspired  by 
devotion  to  humanity,  zeal  for  the  cause 
of  the  oppressed,  and  a  hearty  bve  of 
truth,  while  every  covering  of  lies  shall 
be  torn  away.  They  who  have  despised 
our  free  institutions,  and  prophesied  our 
downfall,  and  gloated  by  anticipation  over 
the  destruction  of  our  country,  to  get  the 
lease  of  a  hundred  years  more  to  their 
own  lordship  of  Church  and  State,  and 
have  put  their  faith  in  the  oppressive  Reb- 
els trying  to  build  an  empire  on  the  ruins 


of  the  Ten  Commandments,  are  as  blind 
to  discern  the  laws  of  human  nature  as 
they  are  awkward  to  raise  the  horoscope 
of  events.  This  Western  Continent,  un- 
der Grod,  may  it  please  the  despots,  is  not 
going  to  barbarism  and  desolation.  That 
good  missionary  of  freedom  as  well  as  re- 
ligion, whom  New  England  sent  to  Cali- 
fornia in  the  person  of  Thomas  Stair 
SLing,  writes  us  that  Mount  Shasta  is  as- 
certained to  be  higher  than  Mont  Blanc 
Some  other  elevations  than  of  ihe  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  in  this  hemisphere,  the 
Transatlantics  may  yet  behold. 

The  pulpit  is  but  a  sympathetic  de- 
ceiver, when  it  violates  the  truth  it  is  set 
to  defend.  All  its  lies  are  echoes  of  the 
avarice  and  inhumanity  sitting  in  the 
pews ;  and  when,  in  the  rough  old  fig- 
ure, it  is  a  dumb  dog  that  will  not  bark 
at  the  robber  (ur  warn  us  of  danger,  the 
real  mutes,  whom  its  silence  but  copies^ 
are  Uiose  demure  men  below  who  seem 
to  listen  to  its  instructions. 

We  are  astonished  to  find  a  liar  in  the 
lightning  of  heaven  over  the  telegraph- 
ic wires.  Let  us  get  over  our  surprise. 
The  lie  is  human  altogether,  not  elemen- 
tal at  alL  The  operator  has  his  private 
object  to  carry,  the  partisan  his  political 
end  to  serve,  the  government  itself  flat- 
ters the  people  it  fears  with  incorrect 
accounts  of  military  movements  and  for- 
tified posts  and  the  numbers  of  dead  and 
wounded  on  either  side.  Kinglake  calls 
the  telegraph  a  device  by  which  a  clerk 
dictates  to  a  nation.  Who  but  the  nation, 
or  some  part  of  it,  dictates  to  the  clerk  ? 
He  does  not  control,  but  records,  the  sen- 
timent of  the  community  in  all  his  invent- 
ed foots ;  and  when  we  hear  the  click  or 
read  the  strange  dots,  we  want  some 
trustworthy  voucher  or  responsible  hu- 
man auditor  even  of  these  electric  ao- 
oounts. 

But,  creatures  of  sympathy,  needy  de- 
pendants on  approbaticHk,  as  we  are,  shall 
we  surrender  to  all  or  any  of  these  lies  ? 
No, — there  is  a  sympathy  of  truth,  to 
whose  higher  court  and  supreme  verdict 
we  must  appeal  Before  it  let  us  stand 
ourselves,  perpetual  witnesses  of  the  very 
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truth  of  God  in  oar  breast  Said  the 
lion-hearted  Andrew  Jackson,  **  When  I 
decide  on  my  course,  I  do  not  ask  what 
people  will  think,  but  look  into  my  own 
heart  for  guidance,  believing  that  all  brave 
men  will  agree  with  me." 

''As  the  minister  began  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Slavery,  I  left  the  church,"  siud 
a  respectable  citizen  to  a  modest  wom- 
an, of  whose  consent  with  him  he  felt 
sure. 

''  And  did  the  minister  go  on  ?  "  she 
gently  inquired. 

*'  Yes,  he  went  on,"  the  mistaken  citi- 
zen replied. 

So,  in  this  land,  let  us  go  on  in  the 
way  of  justice  and  truth  we  have  at 
last  begun.  Let  us  have  no  more  sym- 
pathetic, however  once  legal,  lies  for  op- 
pression and  wrong.  We  shall  be  as 
good  as  a  thousand  years  old,  when  we 
are  through  our  struggle.  For  the  re- 
spect of  Europe  let  us  have  no  anxiety. 
It  will  come  cordially  or  by  constraint, 
upon  the  victory  of  the  right  and  the  re- 


instating of  our  manhood  by  the  divine 
law,  to  the  discouragement  of  all  iniquitr 
at  home  or  abroad.    Our  suocess  will  be 
a  signal  for  all  the  tyrannies,  in  vrhick 
the  proud  and  strong  have  been  fals^ 
banded  together  to  crush  the  ignorant 
and  lowly,  to  come  down.     The  domi- 
neering political  and  ecclesiastical  lunrp- 
ers  of  exclusive  privilege  will  no  Icmger 
give  and  take  reciprocal  support  against 
the  rising  of  mankind  than  the  Roman 
augurs  could  at  last  keep  one  another  in 
countenance.  Let  us  go  on,  through  dark 
omens  as  well  as  bright,  and  snfier  our- 
selves to  have  no  doubting  day.     Lei  ns 
show  that  something  besides  a  monarchy 
in  this  world  can  stand.    On  disbellevera 
and  obstructers  let  us  have  compasaon. 
They  cannot  live  contented,  and  it  is  not 
quite  safe  for  them  to  die.    The  path  of 
our  progress  opens  clear.    Let  us  not  ad- 
mit the  idea  of  failure.   To  think  of  failii^ 
is  to  fail.    As  it  was  with  the  sick  before 
their  Saviour  of  old,  only  our  fiuth  can 
make  us  whole. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  BRIDGES. 


Ikstinctively,  Treason,  in  this  vast 
land,  aimed  its  first  blow  at  the  Genius 
of  Communication, — the  benign  and  po- 
tent means  and  method  of  American  civ- 
ilization and  nationality.  The  great  prob- 
lem Watt  and  Fulton,  Clinton  and  Morse 
so  gloriously  solved,  a  barbaric  necessity 
thus  reduces  back  to  chaos ;  and  not  the 
least  sad  and  significant  of  the  bulletins 
whereby  the  most  base  of  civic  mutinies 
finds  current  record  is  that  entitled,  '*  De- 
struction of  the  Bridges  " ;  and  (melan- 
choly contrast !)  simultaneously  we  hear 
of  constructive  energy  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, on  the  Italian  peninsula, — an  en- 
gineer having  submitted  to  Victor  Em- 
manuel proposals  for  throwing  a  bridge 
across  the  Straits  of  Mesana,  "  binding 
Scylla  to  Charybdis,  !md  thus  clinching 


Italian  unity  with  bonds  of  iron."  Bonds 
of  nationality,  in  more  than  a  physical 
sense,  indeed,  are  bridges :  even  cynical 
Heine  found  an  endeared  outlook  to  his 
native  Rhine  on  the  bastion  of  a  fiauniliar 
bridge ;  Tennyson  makes  one  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  his  English  summer  pic* 
ture,  wherein  forever  glows  the  sweet 
image  of  the  "Gardener's  Daughtn*"; 
and  Bunyan  found  no  better  similitude 
for  Christian's  passage  from  Time  to  Eter- 
nity than  the  **  river  where  there  is  no 
bridge." 

The  primitive  need,  the  possible  genios, 
the  science,  and  the  sentiment  of  a  bridge 
endear  its  aspect  and  associations  beyood 
those  of  any  other  economical  structure. 
There  is,  indeed,  something  genially  pio- 
turesque  about  amiU,  as  Constable's  pencil 
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and  Tennyaon's  mnae  have  aptly  demon- 
■trated ;  there  is  an  artistio  miracle  po0- 
lible  in  a  sculptured  gate,  as  those  of  Ghi- 
berti  so  elaborately  evidence;  science, 
poetry,  and  human  enterprise  consecrate 
a  light -house;  sacred  feelings  hallow  a 
s|Nre ;  and  medisBval  towers  stand  forth  in 
noble  relief  against  the  sunset  sky :  but 
around  none  of  these  familiar  objects  clus- 
ter the  same  thoroughly  human  associa- 
tions which  make  a  bridge  attractive  to 
the  sight  and  memory.  In  its  most  re- 
mote suggestion  it  typifies  man's  primal 
relation  to  Nature,  his  first  instinctive  ef> 
fort  to  circumvent  or  avail  himself  of  her 
resources ;  indeed,  he  might  take  his  hint 
of  a  bridge  from  Nature  herself,  —  her 
fiUlen  monarchs  of  the  forest  athwart  a 
stream,  **  the  testimony  of  the  rocks,"  the 
curving  shores,  cavern  roofs,  and  pendent 
branches,  and  the  prismatic  bow  in  the 
heavens,  which  a  poet  well  calls  **  a  bridge 
to  tempt  the  angels  down." 

A  bridge  of  the  simplest  kind  is  often 
charmingly  effective  as  a  landscape-ac- 
cessory: there  is  a  short  plank  one  in 
a  glen  of  the  White  Mountidns,  which, 
seen  through  a  vista  of  woodland,  makes 
out  the  picture  so  aptly  that  it  is  sketch- 
ed by  every  artist  who  haunts  the  region. 
What  lines  of  grace  are  added  to  the 
night  view  of  a  great  city  by  the  lights  on 
the  bridges !  what  subtile  principles  enter 
into  the  building  of  such  a  bridge  as  the 
Britannia,  where  even  the  metallic  con- 
traction of  the  enormous  tubes  is  provid- 
ed fi>r  by  supporting  them  on  cannon- 
balls  !  how  venerable  seems  the  most 
graceful  of  Tuscan  bridges,  when  we  re- 
member it  was  erected  in  the  fifteenth 
century, — and  the  Rialto,  when  we  think 
that  it  was  designed  by  Michel  Angelo  I 
and  how  signal  an  instance  is  it  of  the 
progressive  application  of  a  true  principle 
in  science,  that  the  contrivance  whereby 
the  South- Americans  bridge  the  gorges 
of  their  mountains,  by  a  pendulous  cause- 
way of  twisted  osiers  and  bamboo,— one 
of  which,  crossed  by  Humboldt,  was  a 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  long, — is  iden- 
tical with  that  which  sustains  the  magnifi- 
cent structure  over  the  Niagara  River  1 


In  a  bridge  the  arch  is  triumphal,  both 
fi>r  practical  and  commemorative  ends: 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians, 
even  the  ancient  Romans,  it  is  said  by 
modem  architects,  did  not  appreciate  its 
true  mechanical  principle,  but  ascribed 
the  marvellous  strength  thereof  to  the  ce- 
ment which  kept  intact  their  semicircle. 
In  Cssar^s  **  Commentaries,"  the  bridge 
transit  and  vigilance  form  no  small  part 
of  military  tactics,  —  boats  and  baskets 
serving  the  same  purpose  in  ancient  and 
modern  warfare.  The  Church  of  old  origi- 
nated and  consecrated  bridges ;  religion, 
royalty,  and  art  celebrate  their  advent; 
the  opening  of  Wjlterloo  Bridge  is  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  the  best  pictures  of  a  mod- 
em English  painter ;  and  Cockney  visitors 
to  the  peerless  Bridge  of  Telford  still  ask 
the  guide  where  the  Queen  stood  at  its 
inauguration.  But  it  is  when  we  turn  fitmi 
the  historical  and  scientific  to  the  familiar 
and  personal  that  we  realize  the  sponta- 
neous interest  attached  to  a  bridge.  It  is 
as  a  feature  of  our  native  landscape,  the 
goal  of  habitual  excursions,  the  rendez- 
vous, the  observatory,  the  favorite  haunt 
or  transit,  that  it  wins  the  gaze  and  the 
heart.  There  the  musing  angler  sits  con- 
tent; there  the  echoes  of  the  horse's 
hooft  rouse  to  expectancy  the  dozing 
traveller;  there  the  glad  lover  dreams, 
and  the  despairing  wretch  seeks  a  watery 
grave,  and  the  song  of  the  poet  finds  a 
response  in  the  universal  heart,  — 

"  How  often,  oh,  how  often, 

In  the  days  that  have  gone  by. 
Have  I  stood  on  that  bridge  at  midnight, 
And  gazed  on  the  wave  and  sky  1 " 

One  of  the  most  primitive  tokens  of 
civilization  is  a  bridge ;  and  yet  no  arti- 
ficial object  is  more  picturesquely  associ- 
ated with  its  ultimate  symbols :  the  fall- 
en tree  whereon  the  pioneer  crosses  a 
stream  in  the  wilderness  is  not  more  sig- 
nificant of  human  isolation  than  the  frag- 
mentary arch  in  an  ancient  city  of  the 
vanished  home  of  thousands.  Thus,  by 
its  necessity  and  its  survival,  a  bridge 
suggests  the  first  exigency  and  the  last 
relic  of  civilized  life.  The  old  explorers 
of  our  Western  Continent  record  the 
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nv age  expedients  whereby  wateis^orseB 
were  pasBed,— coila  of  grape-yine  carried 
between  the  teeth  of  an  aboriginal  ewim* 
mer  and  attached  to  the  opposite  bank, 
a  floating  log,  or,  in  shallow  streams,  a 
series  of  stepping-stones;  and  the  most 
popular  historian  of  England,  when  de- 
lineating to  the  eye  of  fancy  the  hour  of 
her  capital's  venerable  decay,  can  find 
no  more  impressive  illustration  than  to 
make  a  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge 
the  observatory  of  the  speculative  remi- 
niscent 

The  bridge  is,  accordingly,  of  all  eco- 
nomical inventions,  that  which  is  most 
inevitable  to  humanity,  signalizing  the 
first  steps  of  man  amid  the  solitude  of 
Nature,  and  accompanying  his  progress 
through  every  stage  of  civic  life :  its  crude 
form  makes  the  wanderer's  heart  beat  in 
the  lonely  forest,  as  a  sign  of  the  vicinity 
or  the  track  of  his  kind ;  and  its  massive 
remains  excite  the  reverent  curiosity  of 
the  archeologist,  who  seeks  among  the 
ruins  of  Art  for  trophies  of  a  by-gone  race. 
Few  indications  of  Roman  supremacy  are 
more  striking  than  the  unexpected  sight 
of  one  of  those  bridges  of  solid  and  sym- 
metrical masonry  which  the  traveller  in 
Italy  encounters,  when  emerging  firom  a 
mountain  -  pass  or  a  squalid  town  upon 
the  ancient  highway.  The  permanent 
method  herein  apparent  suggests  an  ei^ 
ergetic  and  pervasive  race  whose  con- 
structive instinct  was  imperial ;  such  an 
evidence  of  their  pathway  over  water  is 
as  suggestive  of  national  power  as  the 
evanescent  trail  of  the  savage  is  of  his 
casual  domain.  In  the  bridge,  as  in  no 
other  structure,  use  combines  with  beau- 
ty by  an  instinctive  law ;  and  the  stone 
arch,  more  or  less  elaborate  in  detail, 
is  as  essential  now  to  the  function  and 
the  grace  of  a  bridge  as  when  it  was 
first  thrown,  invincible  and  harmonious, 
athwart  the  rivers  Cesar's  legkms  cross- 
ed. 

As  I  stood  on  the  scattered  planks  which 
afibrd  a  precarious  foothold  amid  the  rap- 
ids of  St  Anthony,  methought  these  frail 
bridges  of  hewn  timber  accorded  with  the 
reminiscence  of  the  missionary  pioneer 


who  discovered  and  named  the  iMctnreaqot 
waters  more  than  an  elaborate  and  an- 
cient causeway.  Even  those  long,  inele- 
gant structures  which  lead  the  pedestrian 
over  our  own  Charles  Biver,  or  the  broad 
inlets  of  the  adjacent  bay,  have  their  pe- 
culiar charm  as  the  scene  of  many  a  gor- 
geous autumnal  sunset  and  many  a  pa- 
tient "  constitutional "  walk.  It  is  a  home- 
ly, but  significant  proverb,  "  Never  find 
fkult  with  the  bridge  that  canries  you  safe 
over.'*  What  beautiful  shadows  gracefbl 
bridges  cast,  when  the  twilight  deepens 
and  the  waves  are  calm  I  how  nnpsieri- 
ously  sleep  the  moonbeams  there  I  what  a 
sn^estive  vocation  is  a  toU-keeper^s !  pa- 
triarchs in  this  calling  will  tell  of  method- 
ical and  eccentric  characters  known  lor 
years. 

Bridges  have  their  legends.  There  is 
one  in  Lombardy  whence  a  jilted  lover 
^rang  with  his  faithless  bride  as  she  pass- 
ed to  church  with  her  new  lover ;  it  is 
yet  called  the  *'  Bridge  of  the  Betroth- 
ed." An  old  traveller,  describing  New- 
York  amusements,  tells  us  of  a  &Torile 
ride  feovOi  the  city  to  the  suburban  coun- 
try, and  says,  —  "  In  the  way  tha«  is  a 
bridge  about  three  miles  distant,  which 
you  always  pass  as  you  return,  called  the 
*•  Sjssing  Bridge,'  where  it  is  part  of  Uie 
etiquette  to  salute  the  lady  who  has  put 
herself  under  your  protection."  *  A  co> 
rious  lawsuit  was  lately  instituted  by  the 
proprietor  <^  a  menagerie  who  k}6t  an 
elephant  by  a  bridge  giving  way  beneath 
his  unaccustomed  weight ;  the  authorities 
protested  against  damages,  as  they  never 
undertook  to  give  safe  passage  to  so  large 
an  animaL 

Hie  office  of  a  bridge  is  prdific  of 
metaphor,  whereof  an  amusing  instance 
is  Boswell's  comparison  of  himself,  when 
translating  PaoU's  talk  to  Dr.  J<rfmson, 
to  a  '^narrow  isthmus  connecting  two 
continents."  It  has  been  aptly  said  of 
Dante's  great  poem,  that,  in  the  world 
of  letters,  it  is  a  medisaval  bridge  over 
that  vast  chasm  which  divides  clawacal 

•  TraveU  ikrottgh  the  Middle  SetUemeifUqf 
Ncrth  America  ml7lS%-efy,  ByBev.Andrtv 
Bmnsby. 
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fixm  modern  times.  All  concliating 
ajathoTB  bridge  select  serered  intelligen- 
ces, and  even  national  feeling :  as  Irving's 
mritings  brought  more  near  to  each  odier 
the  alienated  sympathies  of  England  and 
America,  and  Carlyle  made  a  trysting- 
place  for  British  and  German  thought ; 
as  Sydney  Smith's  talk  threw  a  suspen- 
sion-bridge from  ConaerTatiye  to  Reform- 
er, and  Lord  Bacon's  ( in  the  hour  of  bit- 
ter alienation  between  Crown  and  Com- 
nums)  *' reconciling  genius  spanned  the 
dividing  stream  of  party." 

How  isolated  and  bewildered  are  vil- 
lagers, when,  after  a  tempest,  the  news 
spreads  that  a  freshet  has  carried  away 
the  bridge  I  Every  time  we  shake  hands, 
we  make  a  human  bridge  of  courtesy  or 
love ;  and  that  was  a  graceful  fancy  of 
one  of  our  ingenious  writers  to  give  ex- 
pression to  his  thoughts  in  **■  Letters  from 
nnder  a  Bridge."  With  an  eye  and  an 
ear  for  Nature's  poetry,  the  gleam  of 
lamps  from  a  bridge,  the  figures  that  pass 
and  repass  thereon,  the  rush  and  the  lull 
of  waters  beneath,  the  per^>ective  of 
the  arch,  the  weather-stains  on  the  para- 
pet, the  sunshine  and  the  cloud-ehadows 
around,  are  phases  and  sounds  fraught 
with  meaning  and  mystery. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  truth  in  ihe  phi- 
losophy of  Art,  that  Beauty  is  the  hand- 
maid c^Use ;  and  as  the  grace  of  the  swan 
and  the  horse  results  from  a  conformation 
whose  rationale  is  movement,  so  the  pillar 
ihat  supports  the  roof,  and  the  arch  that 
spans  the  current,  by  their  serviceable 
fitness,  wed  grace  of  form  to  wise  utility. 
The  laws  of  architecture  illustrate  this 
principle  copiously ;  but  in  no  single  and 
familiar  product  of  human  skill  is  it  more 
striking  than  in  bridges ;  if  lightness, 
symmetry,  elegance,  proportion  charm 
the  ideal  sense,  not  less  are  the  economy 
and  adaptation  of  the  structure  impres- 
sive to  the  eye  of  science.  Perhaps  the 
ideas  of  use  and  beauty,  of  convenience 
and  taste,  in  no  instance,  coalesce  more 
obviously ;  and  therefore,  of  all  human 
inventioiis,  the  bridge  lends  the  most  un- 
disputed charm  to  the  landscape.  It  is 
one  of  those  symbols  of  humanity  which 


spring  &om  and  are  not  grafted  upoq 
Nature;  it  proclaims  her  affinity  with 
man,  and  links  her  spontaneous  benefits 
with  his  invention  and  his  needs ;  it 
seems  to  celebrate  the  stream  over  which 
it  rises,  and  to  wed  the  wayward  wa- 
ters to  the  order  and  the  mystery  of 
life.  There  is  no  hint  of  superfluity  or 
impertinence  in  a  bridge ;  it  blends  with 
the  wildest  and  the  most  cultivated  scene 
with  singular  aptitude,  and  is  a  feat- 
ure of  both  rural  and  metropolitan  land- 
scape that  strikes  the  mind  as  essentiaL 
The  most  usual  fi>rm  has  its  counterpart 
in  those  rocky  arches  which  flood  and  fire 
have  excavated  or  penned  up  in  many 
picturesque  regions,  —  the  segments  of 
caverns,  or  the  ribs  of  strata,  —  so  that, 
without  the  instinctive  suggestion  of  the 
mind  itself.  Nature  frimishes  complete 
models  of  a  bridge  whereon  neither  Art 
nor  Science  can  improve.  Herein  the 
most  advanced  and  the  most  rude  peoples 
own  a  common  skill;  bridges,  of  some 
kind,  and  all  adapted  to  their  respective 
eountries,  being  the  familiar  invention  of 
savage  necessity  and  architectural  genius. 
The  explorer  finds  them  in  Afirica  as  well 
as  the  artist  in  Rome ;  swung,  like  huge 
hammocks  of  ox -hide,  over  the  rapid 
streams  of  South  America;  spanning  in 
fragile  cane-platforms  the  gorges  of  the 
Andes ;  crossing  vast  chasms  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  with  the  slender  iron  viaduct  of 
the  American  railways;  and  jutting,  a 
crumbling  segment  of  the  ancient  world, 
over  the  yellow  Tiber:  as  familiar  on  the 
Chinese  tearcaddy  as  on  Canaletto's  can- 
vas ;  as  traditional  a  local  feature  of  Lon- 
don as  of  Florence ;  as  significant  of  the 
onward  march  of  civilization  in  Wales 
to-day  as  in  Liguria  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  Where  men  dwell  and  wander, 
and  water  flows,  these  beautiful  and  en- 
during, or  curious  and  casual  expedients 
are  found,  as  memorable  triumphs  of  ar- 
chitecture, crowned  with  historical  associ- 
ations, or  as  primitive  inventions  that  un- 
consciously mark  the  first  filtering  steps 
of  humanity  in  the  course  of  empire :  for, 
on  this  continent,  where  the  French  mis- 
aonary  crossed  the  narrow  log  supported 
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hj  his  Indian  convert  in  the  midst  of  a 
wilderness,  massiye  stone  arches  shadow 
broad  streams  that  flow  through  populous 
cities ;  and  the  history  of  civilization  may 
be  traced  from  the  loose  stones  whereon 
the  lone  settler  fords  the  water-course,  to 
such  grand,  graceful,  and  peimanent  mon- 
uments of  human  prosperity  as  the  elab- 
orate and  ancient  stone  bridges  of  Euro- 
pean capitals. 

When  we  look  forth  upon  a  grand  or 
lovely  scene  of  I^ature,  —  mountain,  riv- 
er, meadow,  and  forest,  —  what  a  fine 
central  object,  what  an  harmonious  arti- 
ficial feature  of  the  picture,  is  a  bridge, 
whether  rustic  and  simple,  a  mere  rude 
passage-way  over  a  brook,  or  a  curve  of 
gray  stone  throwing  broad  shadows  upon 
the  bright  surface  of  a  river !  Nor  less 
effective  is  the  same  object  amid  the 
crowded  walls,  spires,  streets,  and  chim- 
ney-stacks of  a  city.  There  the  bridge  is 
the  least  conventional  structure,  the  sug- 
gestive point,  the  favorite  locality;  it 
seems  to  reunite  the  working-day  world 
with  the  freedom  of  Nature ;  it  is  per- 
haps the  one  spot  in  the  dense  array  of 
edifices'  and  thoroughfares  which  "  gives 
us  pause.**  There,  if  anywhere,  our  gaze 
and  our  feet  linger ;  people  have  a  relief 
against  the  sky,  as  they  pass  over  it ;  ar- 
tists look  patiently  thither;  lovers,  the 
sad,  the  humorous,  and  the  meditative, 
stop  there  to  observe  and  to  muse ;  they 
lean  over  the  parapet  and  watch  the 
flowing  tide;  they  look  thence  around 
as  from  a  pleasant  vantage-ground.  The 
bridge,  in  populous  old  towns,  is  the  ren- 
dezvous, the  familiar  landmark,  the  tra- 
ditional nucleus  of  the  place,  and  per- 
haps the  only  picturesque  framework  in 
all  those  marts  and  homes,  more  Sc&ej 
open,  and  suggestive  of  a  common  lot 
than  temple,  square,  or  palace ;  for  there 
pass  and  repass  noble  and  peasant,  regal 
equipage  and  humble  caravan ;  children 
plead  to  stay,  and  veterans  moralize  there ; 
the  privileged  beggar  finds  a  standing- 
place  for  charity  to  bless ;  a  shrine  hal- 
lows or  a  sentry  guards,  history  conse- 
crates or  Art  glorifies,  and  trade,  pleas- 
ure, or  battle,  perchance,  lends  to  it  the 


spell  of  fame.  Let  any  one  recall  faia 
sojourn  in  a  foreign  city,  and  conjure  to 
his  mind's  eye  the  scenes,  and  prnminent 
to  his  fancy,  distinct  to  his  memory,  will 
be  the  bridge.  He  will  think  of  Flor- 
ence as  intersected  by  the  Amo,  and 
with  the  very  name  of  that  river  reap- 
pears the  peerless  grace  of  the  Ponie 
Santa  Trinitk  with  its  moas-growB  es- 
cutcheons and  aerial  curves;  the  P<mt 
Keuf,  at  Paris,  with  its  soldiers  and  priertSy 
its  boot -blacks  and  grisettes,  the  gay 
streets  on  one  side  and  the  studious  quar- 
ter on  the  other,  typifies  and  concentrates 
for  him  the  associations  of  the  Frendi 
capital ;  and  what  a  complete  symbol  of 
Venice  —  its  canals,  its  marbles,  its  mys- 
terious polity,  its  romance  of  glory  and 
woe — is  a  good  photograph  of  the  Bridge 
of  Sighs ! 

The  history  of  Bome  is  written  on 
her  bridges.  The  Ponte  Botto  is  Art* s 
favorite  trophy  of  her  decay ;  two-thirds 
of  it  has  disappeared ;  and  the  last  Pope 
has  inefiectively  rep^ed  it,  by  a  plat- 
form sustained  by  iron  wire:  yet  who 
that  has  stood  thereon  in  the  sunset,  and 
looked  from  the  dome  of  St.  Peter^s  to 
the  islands  projected  at  that  hour  so  dis- 
tinctly from. the  river's  surface,  glanced 
along  the  flushed  dwellings  upon  its  bank, 
with  their  intervals  of  green  terraces^ 
or  gazed,  in  the  other  direction,  upon  the 
Cloaca  of  Tarquin,  Vesta's  dome,  and  the 
Aventine  Hill,  with  its  palaces,  convents, 
vineyards,  and  gardens,  has  not  felt  that 
the  Ponte  Rotto  was  the  most  suggestive 
observatory  in  the  Eternal  City  ?  The 
Ponte  Molle  brings  back  Constantine 
and  his  vision  of  the  Cross ;  and  the  stat- 
ues on  Sant'  Angelo  mutely  attest  the 
vicissitudes  of  ecclesiastical  eras. 

England  boasts  no  monument  of  her 
modern  victories  so  impressive  as  the 
bridge  named  for  the  most  memorable  of 
them.  The  best  view  of  Prague  and  its 
people  is  from  the  long  series  of  stone 
arches  which  span  the  Moldao.  The  sdi- 
tude  and  serenity  of  genius  are  rarely  bet- 
ter realized  than  by  musing  of  Klopstock 
and  Gessner,  Lavater  and  Zimmermann, 
on  the  Bridge  of  Rapperschwyl  on  the 
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Lake  of  Znricli,  where  tbey  dwelt  and 
wrote  or  died.  From  the  Bridge  of  St 
Martin  we  have  the  first  view  of  Mont 
Blanc.  The  Suspension  Bridge  at  Niagara 
IS  an  artificial  wonder  as  great,  in  its  de- 
gree, as  the  natural  miracle  of  the  mighty 
cataract  which  thunders  forever  at  its 
side ;  while  no  triumph  of  inventive  econ- 
omy could  more  aptly  lead  the  imagina- 
tive stranger  into  the  picturesque  beau- 
ties of  Wales  than  the  extraordinary  tu- 
bular bridge  across  the  Menai  Strait  The 
aqueduct-bridge  at  Lisbon,  the  long  cause- 
way over  Cayuga  Lake  in  our  own  coun- 
try, and  the  bridge  over  the  Loire  at  Or- 
leans are  memorable  in  every  traveller's 
retrospect 

But  the  economical  and  the  artistic 
interest  of  bridges  is  often  surpassed  by 
their  historical  suggestions ;  almost  every 
vocation  and  sentiment  of  humanity  be- 
ing intimately  associated  therewith.  The 
Bialto  at  Venice  and  the  Ponte  Yecchio 
at  Florence  are  identified  with  the  finan- 
cial enterprise  of  the  one  city  and  the 
goldsmith's  skill  of  the  other :  one  was 
long  the  Exchange  of  the  "  City  of  the 
Sea,"  and  still  revives  the  image  of  Shy- 
lock  and  the  rendezvous  of  Antonio; 
while  the  other  condnues  to  represent 
medieval  trade  in  the  quaint  little  shops 
of  jewellers  and  lapidaries.  One  of  the 
characteristic  religious  orders  of  that  era 
18  identified  with  the  ancient  bridge  which 
crosses  the  Rhone  at  Avignon,  erected 
by  the  "  Brethren  of  the  Bridge,"  a  fira- 
temity  instituted  in  an  age  of  anarchy 
expressly  to  protect  travellers  firom  the 
bandits,  whose  favorite  place  of  attack 
was  at  the  passage  of  rivers.  The  build- 
er of  the  old  London  Bridge,  Peter  Cole- 
church,  is  believed  to  have  been  attach- 
ed to  this  same  order;  he  died  in  1176, 
and  was  buried  in  a  crypt  of  the  little 
chapel  on  the  second  pier,  according  to 
•  the  habit  of  the  fraternity.  For  many 
years  a  market  was  held  on  this  bridge ; 
it  was  oflen  the  scene  of  war ;  it  stayed 
the  progress  of  Canute's  fleet;  at  one 
time  destroyed  by  fire,  and  at  another 
carried  away  by  ice;  half  ruined  in 
one  era  by  the  bastard  Faulconbridge, 
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and,  at  another,  the  watchword  of  civil 
war,  when  the  cry  resounded,  "  Cade 
hath  gotten  Londonbridge,"  and  Wat 
Tyler's  rebels  convened  there ;  Elizabeth 
and  her  peerless  courtiers  have  floated,  in 
luxurious  barges  and  splendid  attire,  by 
its  old  piers,  and  the  heads  of  traitors 
rotted  in  the  sun  upon  its  venerable  bat- 
tlements. Only  sixty  years  ago  a  por- 
tion of  the  original  structure  remained ; 
it  was  once  covered  with  houses ;  Peter 
the  Dutchman's  famous  water-wheels 
plashed  at  its  side ;  fix)m  the  dark  street 
and  projecting  gables  noted  tavern-signs 
vibrated  in  the  wind.  The  exclusive 
thoroughfare  firom  the  city  to  Kent  and 
Surrey,  what  ceremonial  and  scenes  has 
it  not  witnessed,  —  royal  entrances  and 
greetings,  rites  under  the  low  brown 
arches  of  the  old  chapel,  revelry  in  the 
convenient  hostels,  traffic  in  the  crowded 
mart,  chimes  fi*om  the  quaint  belfiy,  the 
tragic  triumph  of  vindictive  law  in  the 
gory  heads  upon  spikes !  The  veritable 
and  minute  history  of  London  Bridge 
would  illustrate  the  civic  and  social  an- 
nals of  England;  and  romance  could 
scarce  invent  a  more  eflective  back- 
ground for  the  varied  scenes  and  per- 
sonages such  a  chronicle  would  exhibit 
than  the  dim  local  perspective,  when, 
ere  any  bridge  stood  there,  the  ferry- 
man's daughter  founded  with  the  tolls 
a  House  of  Sisters,  subsequently  trans- 
formed into  a  college  of  priests.  By  a 
law  of  Nature,  thus  do  the  elements  of 
civilization  cluster  around  the  place  of 
transit ;  thus  do  the  courses  of  the  wa- 
ter indicate  the  direction  and  nucleus  of 
emigration,  —  fi-om  the  vast  lakes  and 
mighty  rivers  of  America,  whereby  an 
immense  continent  is  made  available 
to  human  intercourse,  and  therefore  to 
material  unity,  to  the  point  where  the 
Thames  was  earliest  crossed  and  span- 
ned. More  special  historical  and  social 
facts  may  be  found  attached  to  every 
old  bridge.  In  war,  especially,  heroic 
achievement  and  desperate  valor  have 
oflen  consecrated  these  narrow  defiles 
and  exclusive  means  of  advance  and  re- 
treat:— 
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"  When  (he  goodman  mends  his  armor 

And  trims  his  helmet's  plume^ 
When  the  goodwife*8  shuttle  merrily 

Goes  flashing  through  the  loom, 
"With  weeping  and  with  laughter 

Still  is  the  story  told 
How  well  Horatius  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  good  old  days  of  old."  ; 

The  bridge  of  Darius  spanned  tlie  Bos- 
pliorus,— of  Xerxes,  the  Hellespont,— of 
Caesar,  the  Rhine,  —  and  of  Trajan,  the 
Danube;  while  the  victorious  march  of 
Napoleon  has  left  few  traces  so  unexcep- 
tionably  memorable  as  the  massive  cause- 
ways of  the  Simplon.  Cicero  arrested  the 
bearer  of  letters  to  Catiline  on  the  Pons 
Milonis,  built  in  the  time  of  Sylla  on  the 
ancient  Via  Flaminia ;  and  by  virtue  of 
tlie  blazing  cross  which  he  saw  in  the  sky 
from  the  Ponte  Mollo  the  Christian  em- 
peror Constantine  conquered  Maxentius. 
The  Pont  du  Gard  ncarNismes  and  the  St. 
Esprit  near  Lyons  were  originally  of  Ro- 
man construction.  During  the  war  of  free- 
dom, so  admirably  described  by  our  coun- 
trymiin,  whereby  rose  the  Dutch  Repub- 
lic, the  Huguenots,  at  the  siege  of  Valen- 
ciennes, we  are  told,  '*  made  forays  upon 
the  monasteries  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing supplies,  and  the  broken  statues 
of  the  dismantled  churches  were  used  to 
build  a  bridge  across  an  arm  of  the  riv- 
er, which  was  called,  in  derision,  the 
Bridge  of  Idols." 

But  a  more  memorable  historical  bridge 
is  admirably  described  in  another  military 
episode  of  this  favorite  historian,  —  that 
which  Alexander  of  Parma  built  across 
the  Scheldt,  whereby  Antwerp  was  final- 
ly won  for  Philip  of  Spain.  Its  construc- 
tion was  a  miracle  of  science  and  cour- 
age ;  and  it  became  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  most  terrible  tragedies  and  the  most 
fantastic  festivals  which  signalize  the  his- 
tory of  that  age,  and  illustrate  the  ex- 
traordinary and  momentous  struggle  for 
religious  liberty  in  the  Netherlands.  Its 
piers  extended  five  hundred  feet  into  the 
stream,  —  connected  with  the  shore  by 
boats,  defended  by  palisades,  fortified 
parapets,  and  spiked  rafts;  cleft  and 
partially  destroyed  by  the  volcanic  fire- 
ahip  of  GianebelU,  a  Mantuan  chemist 


and  engineer,  whereby  a  thoo.'vand  of  the 
best  troops  of  the  Spanish  army  were 
instantly  killed,  and  their  brave  chief 
stunned, — ^when  the  hour  of  victory  came 
to  the  besiegers,  it  was  the  scene  tf  a 
floral  procession  and  Arcadian  banquet, 
and  "  the  whole  extent  of  its '  surface 
from  the  Flemish  to  the  Brabant  shore  * 
Vras  alive  with  "war -bronzed  figures 
crowned  with  flowers."  "  Tbk  magnifi- 
cent undertaking  has  been  favorably  com- 
pared with  the  celebrated  Rhine  bridge 
of  Julius  Csssar.  When  it  is  remembered, 
however,  that  the  Roman  work  was  per- 
formed in  summer,  across  a  river  only 
half  as  broad  as  the  Scheldt,  free  from 
the  disturbing  action  of -the  tides,  and 
flowing  through  an  unresisting  country, 
while  the  whole  character  of  the  struct- 
ure, intended  only  to  serve  for  the  single 
passage  of  an  army,  was  far  inferior  to 
the  massive  solidity  of  Parma's  bridge,  it 
seems  not  unreasonable  to  assign  the  so- 
periority  to  the  general  who  bad  ear- 
mounted  all  the  obst.acle8  of  a  northern 
winter,  vehement  ebb  and  flow  from  the 
sea,  and  enterprising  and  desperate  ene- 
mies at  every  point."  * 

Even  tlie  fragile  bridges  of  our  own 
country,  during  the  Revolution,  have 
an  historical  importance  in  the  story  of 
war :  the  "  Great  Bridge "  across  ths 
Elizabeth  River,  nine  miles  from  Noi> 
folk  in  Virginia,  the  floating  bridge 
at  Tioonderoga,  that  which  spanned 
Stony  Brook  in  New  Jersey,  and  many 
others,  are  identified  with  strife  or  strata- 
gem: King's  Bridge  was  a  formidable 
barrier  to  the  invasion  of  New  York  by 
land.  Indeed,  from  Trenton  to  Lodi,  mil- 
itary annals  have  few  more  fierce  eonflids 
than  those  whertin  the  bridge  of  the 
battle-ground  is  disputed;  to  cross  one 
is  often  a  declaration  t>f  war,  and  Rubi- 
cons abound  in  history. 

There  is  probably  no  single  problem, 
wherein  the  laws  of  science  and  me- 
chanical skill  combine,  which  has  so  won 
th^  attention  and  challenged  the  powen 
of  inventive  minds  as  the  construction  of 
bridges.  The  various  exigencies  to  be  met, 
•  mttOfTfof  the  Netkerlandt,  Vol.  I.  p.  181 
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the  possible  triumphs  to  be  achieved,  the 
experiments  as  to  form,  material,  securi- 
ty, and  grace,  have  been  prolific  causes  of 
inspiration  and  disappointment.  In  this 
branch  of  economy,  the  mechanic  and 
the  mathematician  fairly  meet;  and  it 
requires  a  rare  union  of  ability  in  both 
vocations  to  arrive  at  original  results  in 
this  sphere.  To  invent  a  bridge,  through 
the  application  of  a  scientific  principle 
by  a  novel  method,  is  one  of  those  proj- 
ects which  seem  to  fascinate  philosophi- 
cal minds ;  in  few  have  theory  and  prac- 
tice been  more  completely  tested;  and 
the  history  of  bridges,  scientifically  writ- 
ten, would  exhibit  as  remarkable  con- 
fiicts  of  opinion,  trials  of  inventive  skill, 
decision  of  character,  gem'us,  foUy,  and 
fame,  as  any  other  chapter  in  the  annals 
of  progress.  How  to  unite  security  with 
the  least  inconvenience,  permanence  with 
avaflability,  strength  with  beauty,— how 
to  adapt  the  structure  to  the  location, 
climate,  use,  and  risks,  —  are  questions 
which  often  invoke  all  the  science  and 
skill  of  the  architect,  and  which  have  in- 
creased in  difficulty  with  the  advance  of 
other  resources  and  requisitions  of  civili- 
zation. Whether  a  bridge  is  to  cross 
a  brook,  a  river,  a  strait,  an  inlet,  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  a  canal,  or  a  valley,  are 
80  many  diverse  contingencies  which  mod- 
ify the  calculations  and  plans  of  the  en- 
gineer. Here  liability  to  sudden  fresh- 
ets, there  to  overwhelming  tides,  now 
to  the  enormous  weight  of  railway-tr^uns, 
and  again  to  the  corrosive  influence  of 
the  elements,  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration ;  the  navigation  of  waters,  the 
exigencies  of  war,  the  needs  of  a  popu- 
lation, the  respective  uses  of  viaduct, 
aqueduct,  and  roadway,  have  often  to  be 
included  in  the  problem.  These  consid- 
erations influence  not  only  the  method 
of  construction,  but  the  form  adopted 
and  the  material,  and  have  given  birth 
to  bridges  of  wood,  brick,  stone,  iron, 
wire,  and  chain,  —  to  bridges  supported 
by  piers,  to  floating,  suspension,  and  tubu- 
lar structures,  many  of  which  are  among 
the  remarkable  trophies  of  modern  sci- 
ence and  the  noblest  firuits  of  the  arts  of 


peace.  Bailways  have  created  an  en- 
tirely new  species  of  bridge,  to  enable 
a  train  to  intersect  a  road,  to  cross  ca- 
nals in  slanting  directions,  to  turn  amid 
jagged  precipioes,  and  to  cross  arms  of  the 
sea  at  a  sufficient  elevation  not  to  inters 
fere  with  the  passage  of  ships,  —  objects 
not  to  be  accomplished  by  suspension- 
bridges  because  of  their  oscillation,  nor 
girder  for  lack  of  support,  the  desiderata 
being  extensive  span  with  rigid  strength, 
so  triumphantly  realized  in  the  tubular 
bridge.  The  day  when  the  great  Holy- 
rood  train  passed  over  the  Strsut  of 
^lenai  by  this  grand  expedient  estab- 
lished the  superiority  of  this  principle  of 
construction,  and  became  a  memorable 
occasion  in  the  annals  of  mechanical 
science,  and  iounortalized  the  name  of 
Stephenson. 

We  find  great  national  significance  in 
the  history  of  bridges  .in  different  coun- 
tries. Their  costiy  and  substantial  gran- 
deur in  Britain  accords  with  the  solid 
qualities  of  the  race,  and  their  elegance 
on  the  Continent  with  the  pervasive  in- 
fluence of  Art  in  Europe.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous-illustration of  the  inferior  econom- 
ical and  high  intellectual  development 
of  Greece,  that  the  "  Athenians  waded, 
when  their  temples  were  the  most  per- 
fect models  of  architecture  " ;  and  equal- 
ly an  evidence  of  the  practical  energy 
of  the  old  Romans,  that  their  stone  bridg- 
es often  remain  to  this  hour  intact.  Our 
own  incomplete  civilization  is  manifest 
in  the  marvellous  number  of  bridges  that 
annually  break  down,  from  negligent  or 
unscientific  construction;  while  the  in- 
domitable enterprise  of  the  people  is  no 
less  apparent  in  some  of  the  longest, 
loftiest,  most  wonderfully  constructed  and 
sustiuned  bridges  in  the  world.  We 
have  only  to  cross  the  Suspension  Bridge 
at  Niagara,  or  gaze  up  to  its  aerial  tra- 
cery from  the  river,  or  look  forth  upon 
wooded  ravines  and  down  precipitous 
and  umbrageous  glens  from  the  Erie 
Railway,  to  feel  that  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  branches  of  mechanical  enterprise, 
our  nation  is  as  boldly  dexterous  as  cul- 
pably reckless.  As  an  instance  of  ingenu- 
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kj  in  this  spbere,  the  bridge  which  cross- 
es the  Potomac  Creek,  near  Washing- 
ton, deserves  notice.  The  hollow  iron 
arches  which  support  this  bridge  also 
serve  as  conduita  to  the  aqueduct  which 
supplies  the  citj  with  water. 

Amid  the  mass  of  prosaic  structures  in 
London,  what  a  grand  exception  to  the 
architectural  monotony  are  her  bridges ! 
how  effectually  they  have  promoted  her 
suburban  growth !  Canova  thought  the 
Waterloo  Bridge  the  finest  in  Europe, 
and,  by  a  strangely  tragic  coincidence, 
this  noble  and  costly  structure  is  the  fa- 
vorite scene  of  suicidal  despair,  where- 
with the  catastrophes  of  modem  novels 
and  the  most  pathetic  of  city  lyrics 
are  indissolubly  associated.  Westmin- 
ster Bridge  is  as  truly  the  Swiss  Laboyle's 
monument  of  architectural  genius,  forti- 
tude, and  patience,  as  St.  Paul's  is  that  of 
Wren ;  and  our  own  Bemington's  bridge- 
enthusiasm  involves  a  pathetic  story.  At 
Cordova,  the  bridge  over  the  Guadalqui- 
vir is  a  grand  relic  of  Moorish  suprem- 
acy. The  oldest  bridge  in  England  is 
that  of  Croyland  in  Lincolnshire;  the 
largest  crosses  the  Trent  in  Staffordshire. 
Tom  Paine  designed  a  cast-iron  bridge, 
but  the  speculation  failed,  and  the  mate- 
rials were  subsequently  used  in  the  beau- 
tiful bridge  over  the  River  Wear  in  Dur^ 
ham  County.  There  is  a  segment  of  a 
circle  six  hundred  feet  in  diameter  in 
Palmer's  bridge  which  spans  our  own  Pis- 
cataqua.  It  is  said  that  the  first  edifice 
of  the  kind  which  the  Romans  built  of 
stone  was  the  Ponte  Rotto,  begun  by  the 
Censor  Fulvius  and  finished  by  Scipio 
Africanus  and  Lucius  Mununius.  Popes 
Julius  IIL  and  Gregory  XIV.  repaired 
it ;  so  that  the  fragment  now  so  valued  as 
a  picturesque  ruin  symbolizes  both  Ln- 
perial  and  Ecclesiastical  rule.  In  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  reminiscences  of 
valor,  hinted  by  ancient  Roman  bridges, 
are  the  ostentatious  Papal  inscriptions 
which  everywhere  in  the  States  of  the 
Church,  in  elaborate  Lalin,  announce 
that  this  Pontiff  built  or  that  Pontiff 
repaired  these  structures. 

The  medisBval  castle  moat  and  draw- 


bridge have,  indeed,  been  transferred 
from  the  actual  world  to  that  of  ficticm, 
history,  and  art,  except  where  preserved 
as  memorials  of  antiquity ;  but  the  civil 
importance  which  from  the  dawn  of  dv- 
ilization  attached  to  the  bridge  is  as  pat- 
ent to-day  as  when  a  Roman  emperor,  a 
feudal  lord,  or  a  monastic  procession  went 
forth  to  celebrate  or  consecrate  its  ad- 
vent or  completion ;  in  evidence  where- 
of, we  have  the  appropriate  function 
which  made  permanently  menoorable  the 
late  visit  of  Victoria's  son  to  her  Ameri- 
can realms,  in  his  inauguration  of  the 
magnificent  bridge  bearing  her  name, 
which  is  thrown  across  the  St.  Lawrence 
for  a  distance  of  only  sixty  yards  less 
than  two  English  miles,  —  the  greatest 
tubular  bridge  in  the  world.  When 
Prince  Albert,  amid  the  cheers  of  a  mul- 
titude and  the  grand  cadence  of  the 
national  anthem,  finished  the  Victoria 
Bridge  by  giving  three  blows  with  a  mal- 
let to  the  last  rivet  in  the  central  tube, 
he  celebrated  one  of  the  oldest,  though 
vastly  advanced,  triumphs  of  the  arts  of 
peace,  which  ally  the  rights  of  the  people 
and  the  good  of  human  society  to  the 
representatives  of  law  and  polity. 

One  may  recoil  with  a  painful  sense  of 
material  incongruity,  as  did  Hawthorne, 
when  contemplating  the  noisome  subur- 
ban street  where  Bums  lived ;  but  all  the 
humane  and  poetical  associations  connect- 
ed with  the  long  struggle  sustained  by  him, 
of  "  the  highest  in  man's  soul  against  the 
lowest  in  man's  destiny,"  recur  in  sight  of 
the  Bridge  of  Doon,  and  the  two  *'  briggs 
of  Ayr,"  whose  "  imaginary  conversa- 
tions" he  caught  and  recorded,  or  that 
other  bridge  which  spans  a  glen  on  the 
Auchinleck  estate,  where  the  rustic  bard 
first  saw  the  Lass  of  Ballochmyle.  The 
tender  admiration  which  embalms  the 
name  of  Keats  is  also  blent  with  the  idea 
of  a  bridge.  The  poem  which  commen- 
ces his  earliest  published  volume  was 
suggested,  according  to  Milnes,  as  he 
"loitered  by  the  gate  that  leads  from 
the  battery  on  Hampstead  Heath  to  the 
field  by  Caenwood";  and  the  young  po- 
et told  his  fi*iend  Clarke  that  the  sweet 
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passage,  <*  Awhile  upon  some  bending 
planks,"  came  to  him  as  he  hong  "  over 
the  rail  of  a  foot-bridge  that  spanned  a 
little  brook  in  the  last  field  upon  entering 
Edmonton."  To  the  meditative  pedes- 
trian, indeed,  such  places  lure  to  quie- 
tude ;  the  genial  Country  Parson,  whose 
"  Recreations  "  we  have  recently  shared, 
unconsciously  illustrates  this,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  privilege  men  like  him 
enjoy,  when  free  "  to  saunter  forth  with 
a  delightful  sense  of  leisure,  and  know 
that  nothing  will  go  wrong,  although 
he  should  sit  down  on  the  mossy  par- 
apet of  the  little  one-arched  bridge  that 
spans  the  brawling  mountain  -  stream." 
On  that  Indian  -  summer  day  when  Ir- 
ving was  buried,  no  object  of  the  famil- 
iar landscape,  through  which,  without 
formality,  and  in  quiet  grief,  so  many  of 
the  renowned  and  the  humble  followed 
his  remains  from  the  village  -  church  to 
the  rural  graveyard,  wore  so  pensive  a 
fitness  to  the  eye  as  the  simple  bridge 
over  Sleepy- Hollow  Creek,  near  to  which 
Ichabod  Crane  encountered  the  headless 
horseman,— not  only  as  typical  of  his  gen- 
ius, which  thus  gave  a  local  charm  to  ^.he 
scene,  but  because  the  country-people,  in 
their  heartfelt  wish  to  do  him  honor,  had 
hung  wreaths  of  laurel  upon  the  rudo 
planks. 

Fragments,  as  well  as  entire  roadways 
and  arches  of  natural  bridges,  are  more 
numerous  in  rocky,  mountainous,  and 
volcanic  regions  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed ;  the  action  of  the  water  in  exca- 
vating cliffs,  the  segments  of  caverns,  the 
accidental  shapes  of  geological  formations, 
oflen  result  in  structures  so  adapted  for 
the  use  and  like  the  shape  of  bridges 
as  to  appear  of  artificial  origin.  In  the 
States  of  Alabama  and  Kentucky,  espe- 
cially, we  have  notable  instances  of  these 
remarkable  freaks  of  Nature :  there  is 
one  in  Walker  County,  of  the  former 
State,  which,  as  a  local  curiosity,  is  un- 
surpassed ;  and  one  in  the  romantic  Coun- 
ty of  Christian,  in  the  latter  State,  makes 
a  span  of  seventy  feet  with  an  altitude 
of  thirty ;  while  the  vicinity  of  the  famous 
Alabaster  Mountain  of  Arkansas  boasts 


a  very  curious  and  interesting  formadoo 
of  this  species.  Two  of  these  n&tural 
bridges  are  of  such  vast  proportions  and 
symmetrical  structure  that  they  rank 
among  the  wonders  of  the  world,  and  hav« 
long  been  the  goals  of  pilgrimage,  the 
shrines  of  travel.  Their  structure  wouM 
hint  the  requisites,  and  their  forms  the 
lines  of  beauty,  desirable  in  architectu- 
ral prototypes.  Across  Cedar  Creek,  in 
Rockbridge  County,  Virginia,  a  beauti- 
ful and  gigantic  arch,  thrown  by  elemen- 
tal forces  and  shaped  by  time,  extends.  It 
is  a  stratified  arch,  whence  you  gaze  down 
two  hundred  feet  upon  the  flowing  wa- 
ter ;  its  sides  are  rock,  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar. Popular  conjecture  reasonably  deems 
it  the  fragmentary  arch  of  an  immense 
limestone  cave;  its  loftiness  imparts  an 
aspect  of  lightness,  although  at  the  centre 
it  is  nearly  fifty  feet  thick,  and  so  massive 
is  the  whole  that  over  it  passes  a  public 
road,  so  that  by  keeping  in  the  middle 
one  might  cross  unaware  of  the  marvel 
To  realize  its  height  it  must  be  viewed 
from  beneath ;  from  the  side  of  the  creek 
it  has  a  Gothic  aspect ;  its  immense  walls, 
clad  with  forest-trees,  its  dizzy  elevation, 
buttress-like  masses,  and  aerial  symmetry 
make  this  sublime  arch  one  of  those  ob- 
jects which  impress  the  imagination  with 
grace  and  grandeur  all  the  more  impres- 
sive because  the  mysterious  work  of  Na- 
ture,— eloquent  of  the  ages,  and  instinct 
with  the  latent  forces  of  the  universe. 
Equally  remarkable,  but  in  a  diverse 
style,  is  the  Giant's  Causeway,  whose  in- 
numerable black  stone  columns  rise  from 
two  to  four  hundred  feet  above  the  wa- 
ter's edge  in  the  County  of  Antrim,  on 
the  north  coast  of  Ireland.  These  ba- 
saltic pillars  are  for  the  most  part  pen- 
tagonal, whose  five  sides  are  closely  unit- 
ed, not  in  one  conglomerate  mass,  but 
articulated  so  aptly  that  to  be  traced 
the  ball  and  socket  must  be  disjoint- 
ed. 

The  effect  of  statuary  upon  bridges  is 
memorable :  the  Imperial  statues  which 
line  that  of  Berlin  form  an  impressive 
array ;  and  whoever  has  seen  the  figures 
on  the  Bridge  of  Sant'  Angelo  at  Borne, 
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when  iUaminated  on  a  Carnival  night,  or 
the  statues  upon  Santa  Trinitk  at  Flor- 
ence, bathed  in  moonlight,  and  their  out- 
line distinctly  revealed  against  sky  and 
water,  cannot  but  realize  how  harmoni- 
onsly  sculptare  may  illustrate  and  height- 
en the  architecture  of  the  bridge.  More 
quaint  than  appropriate  is  pictorial  em* 
bellishment ;  a  beautiful  Madonna  or  lo- 
cal saint  placed  midway  or  at  either  end 
of  a  bridge,  especially  one  of  mediaeval 
form  and  fashion,  seems  appropriate ;  but 
elaborate  painting,  such  as  one  sees  at 
Lucerne,  strikes  us  as  more  curious  than 
desirable.  The  bridge  which  divides  the 
town  and  crosses  the  Reuss  is  covered, 
yet  most  of  the  pictures  are  weather- 
stained  ;  as  no  vehicles  are  allowed,  foot- 
passengers  can  examine  them  at  ease. 
They  are  in  triangular  frames,  ten  feet 
apart,  but  few  have  any  technical  merit. 
One  series  illustrates  Swiss  history ;  and 
the  Kapellbriicke  has  the  pictorial  life  of 
the  Saint  of  the  town ;  while  the  Mile 
Bridge  exhibits  a  quaint  and  rough  copy 
of  the  famous  "  Dance  of  Death." 

In  Switzerland  what  fearful  ravines 
and  foaming  cascades  do  bridges  cross  1 
sometimes  so  aerial,  and  overhanging  such 
precipices,  as  to  justify  to  the  imagina- 
tion the  name  superstitiously  bestowed 
on  more  than  one,  of  the  Devil's  Bridge ; 
while  from  few  is  a  more  lovely  effect  of 
near  water  seen  than  the  ^*  arrowy  Rhone," 
as  we  gaze  down  upon  its  "blue  rushing" 
beneath  the  bridge  at  Geneva.  Perhaps 
the  varied  pictorial  effects  of  bridges,  at 
least  in  a  city,  are  nowhere  more  striking 
than  at  Venice,  whose  five  hundred,  with 
their  mellow  tint  and  association  with 


palatial  architecture  and  streets  of  water, 
especially  when  revealed  by  the  soft  and 
radiant  hues  of  an  Italian  sunset,  present 
outlines,  shapes,  colors,  and  ccmtrasts  so 
harmonious  and  beautiful  as  to  warm  and 
haunt  the  imagination  while  they  charm 
the  eye.  It  is  remarkable,  as  an  artis- 
tic fact,  how  graciously  these  stractures 
adapt  themselves  to  such  diverse  scenes, 
—  equally,  though  variously,  picturesque 
amid  the  sturdy  foliage  and  wild  gorges 
of  the  Alps,  the  bustle,  fog,  and  mast- 
forest  of  the  Thames,  and  the  crystal  at- 
mosphere, Byzantine  edifices,  and  silent 
canals  of  Venice. 

Whoever  has  truly  felt  the  aerial  per- 
spective of  Tamer  has  attained  a  delicate 
sense  of  the  pictorial  significance  of  the 
bridge ;  for,  as  we  look  through  his  floating 
mists,  we  descry,  amid  Nature's  most  eva- 
nescent phenomena,  the  span,  the  arch, 
the  connecting  lines  or  masses  where- 
by this  funiliar  image  seems  to  identify 
itself  not  less  with  Nature  than  with  Art. 
Among  the  drawings  which  Arctic  voy> 
9/gers  have  brought  home,  many  a  bridge 
of  ice,  enormous  and  symmetrical,  seems 
to  tempt  adventurous  feet  and  to  reflect  a 
like  form  of  fleecy  cloud-land ;  daguerre- 
otyped  by  the  frost  in  miniature,  the  same 
structures  may  be  traced  on  the  window- 
pane  ;  printed  on  the  fossil  and  the  strata 
of  rock,  in  the  veins  of  bark  and  the  lips 
of  shells,  or  floating  in  sunbeams,  an  iden- 
tical desigii  appears ;  and,  on  a  summer 
morning,  as  the  eye  carefully  roams  over 
a  lawn,  how  often  do  the  most  perfect 
little  suspension-bridges  hang  from  spear 
to  spear  of  herbage,  their  filmy  span  em- 
bossed with  glittering  dew-drops  I 
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INTERNAL   STRUCTURE   AND   PROGRESSION   OF   THE 
#     GLACIER. 


It  IB  not  my  intention,  in  these  arti- 
cles, to  discuss  d  general  theory  of  the 
glaciers  upon  physical  and  mechanical 
principles.  My  special  studies,  always 
limited  to  Natural  History,  hate  but  in- 
dififerently  fitted  me  for  such  a  task,  and 
quite  recently  the  subject  has  been  ad* 
mirably  treated  from  this  point  of  view 
by  Dr..Tyndall,  in  his  charming  volume 
entitled  **  Glaciers  of  the  Alps."  I  have 
worked  upon  the  glaciers  as  an  amar 
teur,  devoting  my  summer  vacations, 
with  friends  desirous  of  sharing  my  leis- 
ure, to  excursions  in  the  Alps,  for  the 
sake  of  relaxation  frou%  the  closer  appli- 
cation of  my  professional  studies,  and 
have  considered  them  e^cially  in  their 
connection  with  geological  phenomena, 
with  a  view  of  obtaining,  by  means  of  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  glaciers  as 
they  exist  now,  some  insight  into  the 
glacial  phenomena  of  past  times,  the 
distribution  of  drill,  the  transportation 
of  boulders,  etc.  It  was,  however,  im- 
possible to  treat  one  series  of  facts  with- 
out some  reference  to  the  other;  but 
such  explanations  as  I  have  given  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  glacier,  in  connection 
with  its  structure,  are  presented  in  the 
language  of  the  unprofessional  observer, 
without  any  attempt  at  the  technicalities 
of  the  physicist.  I  do  not  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  those  who  have  looked  upon 
the  glacier  chieily  with  reference  to  the 
physical  and  mechanical  principles  in- 
volved in  its  structure  and  movement 
should  have  found  my  Natural  Philoso- 
phy defective.  I  am  satisfied  with  their 
agreement  as  to  my  correct  observation 
of  the  facts,  and  am  the  less  incHned  to 
quarrel  with  the  doubts  thrown  on  my 
^eory  since  I  see  that  the  most  eminent 
physicists  of  the  day  do  not  differ  from 
me  more  shaiiply  than  they  do  from  each 
other.  The  facts  will  eventually  test  all 
our  theories,  and  they  form,  after  all,  the 
only  impartial  jury  to  which  we  can 


appeal  In  the  mean  while,  I  am  not 
sorry  that  just  at  this  moment,  when  re- 
cent investigations  and  publications  have 
aroused  new  interest  in  the  glaciers,  the 
course  of  these  articles  brings  me  natii-. 
rally  to  a  discussion  of  the  subject  In  its 
bearing  upon  geological  questions.  I 
shall,  however,  address  myself  especially, 
as  I  have  done  throughout  these  papers, 
to  my  unprofessional  readers,  who,  while 
they  admire  the  glaciers,  may  also  wish 
to  form  a  general  idea  of  their  structure 
and  mode  of  action,  as  well  as  to  know 
something  of  the  important  part  they 
have  played  in  the  later  geological  his- 
tory of  our  earth.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
out  of  place,  were  I  to  undertake  here  a 
discussion  of  the  different  views  entex^ 
tmned  by  the  various  students  who  have 
investigated  the  glacier  itself,  among 
whom  Dr.  Tyndall  is  especially  distin- 
guished, or  those  of  the  more  theoretical 
writers,  among  whom  Mr.  Hopkins  occu- 
pies a  prominent  position. 

Removed,  as  I  am,  from  all  possibility 
of  renewing  my  own  observations,  begun 
in  18S6  and  ended  in  1845, 1  will  take 
this  opportunity  to  call  the  attention  of 
those  particularly  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter to  one  essential  point  with  reference 
to  which  all  other  observers  differ  from 
me.  I  mean  the  stratification  of  the 
glacier,  which  I  do  not  believe  to  be 
rightly  understood,  even  at  this  moment. 
It  may  seem  presumptuous  to  dissent  ab- 
solutely from  the  statements  of  one  who 
has  seen  so  much  and  so  well  as  Dr. 
Tyndall,  on  a  question  for  the  solution 
of  which,  from  the  physicist's  point  of 
view,  his  special  studies  have  been  a  far 
better  preparation  than  mine ;  and  yet  I 
feel  confident  that  I  was  correct  in  de- 
scribing the  stratification  of  the  glacier 
as  a-fundamental  feature  of  its  structure, 
and  the  so-called  dirt-bands  as  the  mar- 
gins of  the  snow-strata  successively  de- 
posited, and  in  no  way  originating  in  th^ 
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ice-cascades.  I  shall  endeavor  to  make 
this  plain  to  my  readers  in  the  course  of 
the  present  article.  I  believe,  also,  that 
renewed  observations  will  satisfy  dissent- 
ing observers  that  there  really  exists  a 
net-work  of  capillary  fissures  extending 
throughout  the  whole  glacier,  constantly 
closing  and  reopening,  and  constituting 
the  channels  by  means  of  which  water 
filtrates  into  its  mass.  This  infiltration, 
also,  has  been  denied,  in  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  some  experiments  in  which 
an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  col- 
ored fluids  into  the  glacier.  To  this  1 
can  only  answer,  that  I  succeeded  com- 
pletely, myself,  in  the  self-same  experi- 
ments which  a  later  investigator  found 
impracticable,  and  that  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  failure  of  the  latter  attempt 
should  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  former. 
The  explanation  of  the  difference  in 
the  result  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in 
the  fact,  that,  as  a  sponge  gorged  with 
water  can  admit  no  more  fluid  than  it 
already  contains,  so  the  glacier,  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  especially  at 
noonday  in  summer,  may  be  so  soaked 
with  water  that  all  attempt*  to  pour  col- 
ored fluids  into  it  would  necessarily  faiL 
I  have  stated,  in  my  work  upon  glaciers, 
that  my  infiltration  -  experiments  were 
chiefly  made  at  night;  and  I  chose  that 
time,  because  I  knew  the  glacier  would 
most  readily  admit  an  additional  supply 
of  Hquid  from  without  when  the  water 
formed  during  the  day  at  its  surface  and 
rushing  over  it  in  myriad  rills  had  ceased 
to  flow. 

While  we  admit  a  number  of  causes 
as  affecting  the  motion  of  a  glacier, — 
namely,  the  natural  tendency  of  heavy 
bodies  to  slide  down  a  sloping  surface, 
the  pressure  to  which  the  mass  is  sub- 
iected  forcing  it  onward,  the  infiltration 
of  moisture,  its  freezing  and  consequent 
expansion, — we  must  also  remember  that 
these  various  causes,  by  which  the  accu- 
mulated masses  of  snow  and  ice  are 
brought  down  from  higher  to  lower  lev- 
els, are  not  all  acting  at  all  times  with 
the  same  intensity,  nor  is  their  action 
always  the  same  at  every  point  of  the 


moving  mass.  While  the  bulk  of  saoir 
and  ice  moves  from  higher  to  low^  lev- 
els, the  whole  mass  of  the  snow,  in  con- 
sequence ^>f  its  own  downward  tendency, 
is  also  under  a  strong  vertical  pressure, 
arising  from  its  own  incumbent  weight, 
lind  that  pressure  is,  of  course,  greater 
at  its  bottom  than  at  its  centre  or  sur- 
face. It  is  therefore  plain,  that,  inas- 
much as  the  snow  can  be  compressed  by 
its  own  weight,  it  will  be  more  compact 
at  the  bottom  of  such  an  accumulation 
than  at  its  surface,  this  cause  acting 
most  powerfiilly  at  the  upper  part  of  a 
glacier,  where  the  snow  has  not  yet  been 
transformed  into  a  more  solid  icy  masa. 
To  these  two  agencies,  the  downward 
tendency  and  the  vertical  pressure,  most 
be  added  the  pressure  from  behind,  whicli 
is  most  effective  where  the  mass  is  largest 
and  the  amount  of  motion  in  a  given 
time  greatest  In  the  glacier,  the  mass 
is,  of  course,  largest  in  the  centre,  where 
the  trough  which  holds  it  is  deepest,  and 
least  on  the  margins,  where  the  trough 
slopes  upward  and  becomes  more  shal- 
low. Consequently,  the  middle  of  a  gla- 
cier always  advances  more  rapidly  than 
the  sides. 

Were  the  slope  of  the  ground  over 
which  it  passes,  combined  with  the  presah 
ure  to  which  the  mass  is  subjected,  the 
whole  secret  of  the  onward  progress  of  • 
glacier,  it  is  evident  that  the  rate  of  ad- 
vance would  be  gradually  accelerated, 
reaching  its  maximum  at  its  lower  ex- 
tremity, and  losing  its  impetus  by  de- 
grees on  the  higher  levels  nearer  the 
point  where  the  descent  begins.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  The  glacier 
of  the  Aar,  for  instance,  is  about  ten 
miles  in  length ;  its  rate  of  annual  motion 
is  greatest  near  the  point  of  junction  of 
the  two  great  branches  by  which  it  is 
formed,  diminishing  farther  down,  and 
reaching  a  minimum  at  its  lower  ex- 
tremity. But  in  the  upper  regions,  near 
their  origin,  the  progress  of  these  branches 
is  again  gradually  less. 

Let  us  see  whether  the  next  cause  of 
displacement,  the  infiltration  of  moisture, 
may  not  in  8<^ne  measure  explain  thb 
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retardation,  at  least  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  glacier.  This  agency,  like  that  of 
the  compression  of  the  snow  hy  its  own 
weight  and  the  pressure  from  behind,  is 
most  efiective  where  the  accumulation  is 
largest.  In  the  centre,  where  the  body 
of  the  mass  is  greatest,  it  will  imbibe  the 
most  moisture.  But  here  a  modifying 
influence  comes  in,  not  sufficiently  con- 
sidered by  the  investigators  of  glacial 
structure.  We  have  already  seen  that 
snow  and  ice  at  different  degrees  of 
compactness  are  not  equally  permeable 
to  moisture.  Above  the  line  at  which 
the  annual  winter  snow  melts,  there  is, 
of  course,  little- moisture;  but  below  that 
point,  as  soon  as  the  temperature  rises  in 
summer  sufficiently  to  melt  the  surface, 
the  water  easily  penetrates  the  mass, 
passing  through  it  more  readily  where 
the  snow  is  lightest  and  least  compact, 
— in  short,  where  it  has  not  begun  its 
transformation  into  ice.  A  summer's  day 
sends  countless  rills  of  water  trickling 
through  such  a  mass  of  snow.  If  the 
snow  be  loose  and  porous  throughout,  the 
water  will  pass  through  its  whole  thick- 
ness, accumulating  at  the  bottom,  so  that 
the  lower  portion  of  the  mass  will  be 
damper,  more  completely  soaked  with 
water,  than  the  upper  part;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  in  consequence  of  the  process 
previously  described,  alternate  melting 
and  freezing  combined  with  pressure, 
the  mass  has  assumed  the  character  of 
icy  snow,  it  does  not  admit  moisture  so 
readily,  and  still  farther  down,  where 
the  snow  is  actually  transformed  into 
pure  compact  ice,  the  amount  of  surface- 
water  admitted  into  its  structure  will, 
of  course,  be  greatly  diminished.  There 
may,  however,  be  conditions  under  which 
even  the  looser  snow  is  comparatively 
impervious  to  water;  as,  for  instance, 
when  rain  falls  up<Hi  a  snow-field  which 
has  been  long  imder  a  low  temperature, 
and  an  ice-crust  is  formed  upon  its  sur- 
fiioe,  preventing  the  water  from  penetrat- 
ing below.  Admitting,  as  I  believe  we 
must,  that  the  water  thus  introduced  into 
the  snow  and  ice  is  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful agents  to  which  its  motion  is  due, 


we  must  suppose  that  it  has  a  twofold  in- 
fluence, since  its  action  when  fluid  and 
when  frozen  would  be  different  When 
fluid,  it  would  contribute  to  the  advance 
of  the  mass  in-proportion  to  its  quantity; 
but  when  frozen,  its  expansion  would 
produce  a  displacement  corresponding  to 
the  greater  volume  of  ice  as  compared 
with  water ;  add  to  this  that  while  trick- 
ling through  the  mass  it  will  loosen  and 
displace  the  particles  of  already  consol- 
idated ice.  I  have  ahready  said  that  I 
did  not  intend  to  trespass  on  the  ground 
of  the  physicist,  and  I  will  not  enter 
here  upon  any  discussion  as  to  the  prob- 
able action  of  the  laws  of  hydrostatic 
pressure  and  dilatation  in  this  connec- 
tion. I  will  only  state,  that,  so  far  as  my 
own  observation  goes,  the  movement  of 
the  glacier  is  most  rapid  where  the  great- 
est amount  of  moisture  is  introduced  into 
the  mass,  and  that  I  believe  there  must 
be  a  direct  relation  between  these  two 
facts.  If  I  am  right  in  this,  then  the 
motion,  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  in- 
filtrated moisture  or  with  the  dilatation 
caused  by  the  freezing  of  that  moisture, 
will,  of  course,  be  most  rapid  where  the 
glacier  is  most  easily  penetrated  by  wa- 
ter, namely,  in  the  region  of  the  ncv^ 
and  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  glacier- 
troughs,  where  the  neve  begins  to  be 
transformed  into  more  or  less  porous  ice. 
This  cause  also  accounts,  in  part  at  least, 
for  another  singular  fact  in  the  motion 
of  the  glacier :  that,  in  its  higher  levels, 
where  its  character  is  more  porous  and 
the  water  entering  at  the  surface  sinks 
readily  to  the  bottom,  there  the  bottom 
seems  to  move  more  rapidly  than  the  su- 
perficial parts  of  the  mass,  whereas  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  glacier,  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  compact  ice,  where  the  infil- 
tration of  the  water  at  the  bottom  is  at 
its  minimum,  while  the  disintegrating 
influences  at  the  surface  admit  of  infil- 
tration to  a  cert^n  limited  depth,  tliero 
the  motion  is  greater  near  the  surface 
than  toward  the  bottom.  But,  under 
all  circumstances,  it  -  is  plain  that  the 
various  causes  producing  motion,  gravi- 
tation, pr^tfsure,   infiltration  of  water, 
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froet,  will  combine  to  propel  the  maas  at 
a  greater  rate  along  its  axis  than  near 
its  margins.  For  d'3tails  concerning  the 
facts  of  the  case,  I  would  refer  to  mj 
work  entitled  *'  Syst^me  Glaeiaire." 

We  will  next  consider  the  stratifica- 
tion of  the  glacier.  I  have  stated  in 
my  introductory  remarks,  that  I  con- 
sider this  to  be  one  of  its  primary  and 
fundamental  features,  and  I  confess,  that, 
ailer  a  careful  examination  of  the  results 
obtained  by  my  successors  in  the  field  of 
glacial  phenomena,  I  still  believe  that 
the  original  stratification  of  the  mass  of 
snow  from  which  the  glacier  arises  gives 
us  the  key  to  many  facts  of  its  internal 
structure.  The  ultimate  features  result- 
ing from  this  connection  are  so  exceed- 
ingly intricate  and  entangled  that  their 
relation  is  not  easily  explained.  Never- 
theless, I  trust  my  readers  will  follow  me 
in  this  Alpine  excursion,  where  I  shall 
try  to  smooUi  the  asperities  of  the  road 
for  them  as  much  as  possible. 

Imparted  to  it,  at  the  very  beginning 
of  its  formation,  by  the  manner  in  which 
snow  accumulatos,  and  retained  through 
all  its  transformations,  the  stratification 
of  a  glacier,  however  distorted,  and  at 
times  almost  obliterated,  remains,  not- 
withstanding, as  distinct  to  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  all  its  phases,  as  is  the 
stratified  character  of  metamorphic  rocks 
to  the  skilful  geologist,  even  though  they 
may  be  readily  mistaken  for  plutonio 
masses  by  the  common  observer.  In- 
deed, even  those  secondary  features,  as 
the  dirt- bands,  for  instance,  which  we 
shall  see  to  be  intimately  connected  with 
snow -strata,  and  which  eventually  be- 
come so  prominent  as  to  be  mistaken  for 
the  cause  of  the  lines  of  stratification, 
do  nevertheless  tend,  when  properly 
understood,  to  make  the  evidence  of 
stratification  more  permanent,  and  to 
point  out  its  primitive  lines. 

On  the  plains,  in  our  latitude,  we 
rarely  have  the  accumulated  layers  of 
several  successive  snow-storms  preserv- 
ed one  above  another.  We  can,  there- 
fore, hardly  imagine  with  what  distinct- 


ness the  sequence  of  sach  beds  is  marked 
in  the  upper  Alpine  regions.  The  ftrat 
caose  of  this  distinction  between  the  lay- 
ers is  the  qu^ity  of  the  snow  when  it 
falls,  then  the  immediate  changes  it  nn- 
dei^goes  after  its  deposit,  then  the  failing 
of  mist  Gt  rain  upon  it,  and  lastly  and  most 
efficient  of  all,  the  acetmaulation  of  dnsft 
upon  its  surface.  One  who  has  not  fdt 
the  violence  of  a  storm  in  the  high  moun- 
tains, and  seen  the  clouds  of  dust  and 
'Sand  carried  along  with  the  gusts  of 
wind  passing  over  a  mountain-ridge  and 
sweeping  through  the  valley  beyond,  can 
hardly  conceive  that  not  only  the  saper- 
ficial  aspect  of  -a  glacier,  but  its  internal 
structure  also,  can  be  materially  affected 
by  such  a  cause.  Not  only  are  dust  and 
sand  thus  transported  in  large  qoanti- 
ties  to  the  higher  mountain-regions,  hot 
leaves  are  frequently  found  strewn  upon 
the  upper  glacier,  and  even  pine-cones, 
and  maple-seeds  flying  upward  on  their 
spread  wings,  are  scattered  thousands  of 
feet  above  and  many  miles  beyond  the 
forests  where  they  grew. 

This  accumulation  of  sand  and  dost 
goes  on  all  the  year  round,  but  ^ 
amount  accumulated  over  one  and  Che 
same  surface  is  greatest  during  the  sma- 
mer,  when  the  lazgest  expanse  of  rocky 
wall  is  bare  of  snow  and  its  loose  soil 
dried  by  the  heat  so  as  to  be  easily  dis- 
lodged. This  summer  deposit  of  loose 
inorganic  materials,  light  enough  to  be 
transported  by  the  wind,  forms  the  main 
line  of  division  between  the  snow  dt  one 
year  and  the  next,  though  only  that  of 
the  last  year  is  visible  for  its  whdb  ex- 
tent Those  of  the  j»eceding  years,  as 
we  shall  see  hereafter,  exhibit  only  their 
edges  cropping  out  lower  down  one  be- 
yond another,  being  brought  successively 
to  lower  levels  by  the  onward  motion  of 
the  glacier. 

Other  observers  of  the  glacier.  Pro- 
fessor Forbes  and  Dr.  Tyndall,  have  no- 
ticed only  the  edges  of  these  seams,  and 
called  them  dirt-bands.  Looking  upon 
them  as  merely  superficial  phenomena, 
they  have  given  explanations  of  their 
appearance  which  I  hxAd  to  be  quite 
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untenable.  Indeed,  to  consider  these 
successive  lines  of  dirt  on  the  glacier 
as  limited  onl/  to  its  surface,  and  to  ex- 
plain them  from  that  point  of  view,  is 
much  as  if  a  geologist  were  to  consider 
the  lines  presented  hy  the  strata  on  a 
cut  through  a  sedimentary  mass  of  rock 
as  representing  their  whole  extent,  and 
to  explain  them  as  a  superficial  deposit 
due  to  external  causes, 

A  few  more  details  may  help  to  make 
this  statement  clearer  to  my  readers. 
Let  us  imagine  that  a  fresh  layer  of  snow 
has  fallen  in  these  mountain  -  regions, 
and  that  a  deposit  of  dirt  has  been  scat- 
tered over  its  surface,  which,  if  any 
moisture  arises  from  the  melting  of  the 
snow  or  from  the  falling  of  rain  or  mist, 
will  become  more  closely  compacted  with 
it  The  next  snow-storm  deposits  a  fresh 
bed  of  snow,  separated  from  the  one  be- 
low it  by  the  sheet  of  dust  just  describ- 
ed, and  this  bed  may,  in  its  turn,  receive 
a  like  deposit  For  greater  ease  and 
amplicity  of  explanation,  I  speak  here 
as  if  each  successive  snow -layer  were 
thus  indicated ;  of  course  this  is  not  lit- 
erally true,  because  snow-storms  in  the 
winter  may  follow  each  other  so  fast  that 
there  is  no  time  for  such  a  collection  of 
foreign  materials  upon  each  newly  form- 
ed surface.  But  whenever  such  a  fresh 
snow-bed,  or  accumulation  of  beds,  re- 
mains with  its  surface  exposed  for  some 
lime,  such  a  deposit  of  dirt  will  inevi- 
tably be  found  upon  it  This  process 
may  go  on  till  we  have  a  number  of  suc- 
cessive snow-layers  divided  from  each 
other  by  thin  sheets  of  dust  Of  course, 
such  seams,  marking  the  stratification  of 
snow,  are  as  permanent  and  indelible  as 
the  seams  of  coarser  materials  alternating 
with  the  finest  mud  in  a  sedimentary  rock. 

The  gradual  progress  of  a  glacier, 
which,  though  more  rapid  in  sununer 
than  in  winter,  is  never  intermitted, 
must,  of  course,  change  the  relation  of 
these  beds  to  each  other.  Their  lower 
edge  is  annually  cut  off  at  a  certain 
level,  because  the  snow  deposited  every 
winter  melts  with  the  coming  summer, 
up  to   a  certain  line,   determined   by 


the  local  climate  of  the  place.  But  al- 
though  the  snow  does  not  melt  above 
this  line,  we  have  seen,  in  the  preceding 
article,  that  it  is  prevented  from  accu- 
mulating indefinitely  in  the  higher  re- 
gions by  its  own  tendency  to  move  down 
to  tfie  lower  valleys,  and  crowding  itself 
between  their  walls,  thus  to  force  its  way 
toward  the  outlet  below.  Now,  as  this 
movement  is  very  gradual,  it  is  evident 
that  there  must  be  a  perceptible  differ- 
ence in  the  progress  of  the  successive 
layers,  the  Ipwer  and  older  ones  getting 
the  advance  of  the  upper  and  more  re- 
cent ones :  that  is,  when  the  snow  that 
has  covered  the  face  of  the  country  dur- 
ing one  winter  melts  away  from  the  gli^- 
cier  up  to  the  so-called  snow-line,  there 
will  be  seen  cropping  out  below  and  be- 
yond that  line  the  layers  of  the  preced* 
ing  years,  which  are  already  partially 
transformed  into  ice,  and  have  beccHue 
a  part  of  the  frozen  mass  of  the  glacier 
with  which  they  are  moving  onward  and 
downward.  In  the  autumn,  when  the 
dust  of  a  whole  season  has  been  accu- 
mulated upon  the  surface  of  the  preced- 
ing winter's  snow,  the  extent  of  the  layer 
which  year  afler  year  will  henceforth 
crop  out  lower  down,  as  a  dirtrband, 
may  best  be  appreciated. 

Beside  the  snow-layers  and  the  sheets 
of  dust  alternating  with  them,  there  is 
still  another  feature  of  the  horizontal 
and  parallel  structure  of  the  mass  in  im- 
mediate connection  with  those  above 
considered.  I  allude  to  the  layers  of 
pure  compact  ice  occurring  at  different 
intervals  between  the  snow -layers.  In 
July,  when  the  snow  of  the  preceding 
winter  melts  up  to  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow,  the  masses  above,  which  are  to  with- 
stand the  summer  heat  and  become  part 
of  the  glacier  forever,  or  at  least  until 
they  melt  away  at  the  lower  end,  begin  to 
undergo  the  changes  through  which  all 
snow  passes  before  it  acquires  the  char- 
acter of  glacial  ice.  It  thaws  at  the  sur^ 
face,  is  rained  upon,  or  condenses  mois- 
ture, thus  becoming  gradually  soaked, 
and  afler  assuming  the  granular  charac- 
ter of  n^e  -  ice,  it  ends  in  being  tran»- 
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fbrmed  into  pure  compact  ice.  Toward 
the  end  of  August,  or  early  in  Septem- 
ber, when  the  nights  are  already  very 
cold  in  the  Alps,  but  prior  to  the  first 
permanent  autumnal  snow-falls,  the  sur- 
face of  these  masses  becomes  frozen  to  a 
greater  or  less  depth,  varying,  of  course, 
according  to  temperature.  These  layers 
of  ice  become  numerous  and  are  parallel 
to  each  other,  like  the  layers  of  ice  form- 
ed from  slosh.  Such  crusts  of  ice  I  have 
myself  observed  again  and  again  upon 
the  glacier.  This  stratified  snowy  ice  is 
now  the  bottom  on  which  the  first  au- 
tumnal snow-falls  accumulate.  These 
fiheeta  of  ice  may  be  formed  not  only 
annually  before  the  winter  snows  set  in, 
but  may  recur  at  intervals  whenever 
water  accumulating  upon  an  extensive 
snow-surface,  either  in  consequence  of 
melting  or  of  rain,  is  frozen  under  a 
sharp  frost  before  another  deposit  of 
snow  takes  place.  Or  suppose  a  fresh 
layer  of  light  porous  snow  to  have  accu- 
mulated above  one  the  surface  of  which 
hajs  already  been  slightly  glazed  with 
frost ;  rain  or  dew,  falling  upon  the  up- 
per one,  will  easily  penetrate  it;  but 
when  it  reaches  the  lower  one,  it  will 
be  stopped  by  the  film  of  ice  already 
formed,  and  under  a  sufficiently  low 
temperature,  it  will  be  frozen  between 
the  two.  This  result  may  be  frequently 
noticed  in  winter,  on  the  plains,  where 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  take 
place. 

There  is  still  a  third  cause,  to  which 
the  same  result  may  possibly  be  due,  and 
to  which  I  shall  refer  at  greater  length 
hereafter ;  but  as  it  has  not,  like  the  pre- 
ceding ones,  been  the  subject  of  direct 
observation,  it  must  be  considered  as  hy- 
pothetical. The  admirable  experiments 
of  Dr.  Tyndall  have  shown  that  water 
may  be  generated  in  ice  by  pressure, 
and  it  is  therefore  possible  that  at  a  low- 
er depth  in  the  glacier,  wliere  the  in- 
cumbent weight  of  the  mass  above  is  su^ 
ficient  to  produce  water,  the  water  thus 
accumulated  may  be  frozen  into  ice-lay- 
ers. But  this  depends  so  much  upon 
the  internal  temperature  of  the  glacier, 


about  which  we  know  little  beyond  a 
comparatively  superficial  depth,  that  it 
cannot  at  present  afford  a  sound  basis 
even  for  crtyecture. 

There  are,  then,  in  the  upper  snow- 
fields  three  kinds  of  horizontal  deposits : 
the  beds  of  snow,  the  sheets  of  dust,  and 
the  layers  of  ice,  alternating  with  each 
other.  If,  now,  there  were  no  modifying 
circumstances  to  change  the  outline  and 
surface  of  the  glacier,  —  if  it  moved  on 
uninterruptedly  through  an  open  valley, 
the  lower  layers,  forming  the  mass,  get- 
ting by  degrees  the  advance  of  the  upper 
ones,  our  problem  would  be  simple  enough. 
AVe  should  then  have  a  longitudinal  mass 
of  snow,  inclosed  between  rocky  walk, 
its  surface  crossed  by  straight  transverse 
lines  marking  the  annual  additions  to  the 
glacier,  as  in  the  adjoininpr  figure. 


But  that  mass  of  snow,  before  it  reach- 
es the  outlet  of  the  valley,  is  to  be  com- 
pressed, contorted,  folded,  rent  in  a  thou- 
sand directions.  The  beds  of  snow,  which 
in  the  upper  ranges  of  the  mountain  were 
spread  out  over  broad,  open  surfaces,  are 
to  be  crowded  into  comparatively  circum- 
scribed valleys,  to  force  and  press  them- 
selves through  narrow  passes,  alternate- 
ly meldng  and  freezing,  till  they  pass 
from  the  condition  of  snow  into  that  of 
ice,  to  undergo,  in  short,  constant  trans- 
formations, by  which  the  primitive  strati- 
fication will  be  extensively  modified.  In 
the  first  place,  the  more  rapid  motion  of 
the  centre  of  the  glacier,  as  compared 
with  the  margins,  will  draw  the  lines  of 
stratification  downward  toward  the  mid* 
die  faster  than  at  the  sides.    Accnrate 
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measurements  have  shown  tbat  the  axis 
of  a  glacier  may  move  ten-  or  twenty- 
fold  more  rapidly  than  its  margins.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  inti*oduce  a  detailed 
account  of  the  experiments  made  to  ascer- 
tain this  result ;  but  I  would  refer  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  matter  to  the 
measurements  given  in  my  "  Systbme 
Glaciaire,"  where  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
middle  may  move  at  a  rate  of  two  hun- 
dred feet  a  year,  while  the  margins  may 
not  advance  more  than  ten  or  fifleen  or 
twenty  feet.  These  observations  of  mine 
hare  the  advantage  over  those  of  other 
observers,  that,  while  they  embrace  the 
whole  extent  of  the  glacier,  transvc-*'^'-' 
as  well  as  in  its  length,  they  cover  a  pe- 
riod of  several  successive  years,  instead 
of  being  limited  to  summer  campaigns 
and  a  few  winter  obser\'ations.  The 
consequence  of  this  mode  of  progressing 
will  be  that  the  straight  lines  drawn 
transversely  across  the  surface  of  the  gla- 
cier above  will  be  gradually  changed  to 
curved  ones  below.  After  a  few  years, 
such  a  line  will  appear  on  the  surface  of 
the  glacier  like  a  crescent,  with  the  bow 
turned  downward,  within  which,  above, 
are  other  crescents,  less  and  less  sharply 
arched  up  to  the  last  year's  line,  which 
may  be  again  straight  a^TOss  the  snow- 
field.     (See  the  subjoined  figure,  which 


represents  a  part  of  the  glacier  of  the 
Lauter-Aar.) 

Thus  the  glacier  records  upon  its  sur- 
face its  annual  growth  and  progress,  and 
registers  also  the  inequality  in  the  rate 
of  advance  between  the  axis  and  the 
sides. 

But  these  are  only  surface-phenomena. 
Let  us  see  what  will  be  the  effect  upon 
the  internal  structure.  We  must  not 
fbrget,  in  considering  the  changes  taking 
place  within  glaciers,  the  shape  of  the 
valleys  which  contain  them.  A  glacier 
lies  in  a  deep  trough,  and  the  tendency 
of  the  mass  will  be  to  sink  toward  its 
deeper  part,  and  to  fold  inward  and  down- 
ward, if  subjected  to  a  strong  lateral 
pressure,  —  that  is,  to  dip  toward  the  cen- 
tre and  slope  upward  along  the  sides,  fol- 
lowing the  scoop  of  the  trough.  If,  now, 
we  examine  the  face  of  a  transverse  cut 
in  the  glacier,  we  find  it  traversed  by  a 
number  of  lines,  vertical  in  some  places, 
more  or  less  oblique  in  others,  and  fire- 
quently  these  lines  are  joined  together  at 
the  lower  ends,  forming  loops,  some  of 
which  are  close  and  vertical,  while  others 
are  quite  open.  These  lines  are  due  to 
the  folding  of  the  strata  in  consequence 
of  the  lateral  pressure  they  are  subjected 
to,  when  crowded  into  the  lower  course 
of  the  valleys,  and  the  difference  in  their 
dip  is  due  to  the  greater  or  less  force  of 
that  pressure.  The  wood -cut  on  the 
next  page  represents  a  transverse  cut 
across  the  Lauter-Aar  and  the  Finster- 
Aar,  the  two  principal  tributaries  to  the 
great  Aar  glacier,  and  includes  also  a 
number  of  small  lateral  glaciers  which 
join  them.  The  beds  on  the  left,  which 
dip  least,  and  are  only  folded  gently 
downward,  forming  very  open  loops,  are 
those  of  the  Laute1^  Aar,  where  the  later- 
al pressure  is  comparatively  slight.  Those 
which  are  almost  vertical  belong  in  part 
to  the  several  small  tributary  glaciers, 
which  have  been  crowded  together  and 
very  strongly  compressed,  and  partly  to 
the  Finster-Aar.  The  close  uniform 
vertical  lines  in  this  wood-cut  represent 
a  difi*erent  feature  in  the  structure  of 
the  glacier,  called  blue  bands,  to  which  I 
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shall  refer  presently.  These  loops  or  lines 
dipping  into  the  internal  mass  of  the  glar 
cier  have  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion, and  various  theories  have  been 
recently  proposed  respecting  them.  I 
believe  them  to  be  caused,  as  I  have 
said,  by  the  snow-layers,  originally  depos- 
ited horizontally,  but  afterward  folded 
into  a  more  or  less  vertical  position, 
in  consequence  of  the  lateral  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  The  sheets 
of  dust  and  of  ice  alternating  with  the 
snow -strata  are  of  course  subjected  to 
the  same  action,  and  are  contorted,  bent, 
and  folded  by  the  same  lateral  pres»- 
nre. 

Dn  Tyndall  has  advanced  the  view 
tliat  the  lines  of  apparent  stratification, 
and  especially  the  dirt-bands  across  the 
surface  of  the  glacier,  are  due  to  ice-cas- 
cades :  that  is,  the  glacier,  passing  over 
a  sharp  angle,  is  cracked  across  trans- 
versely in  consequence  of  the  tension, 
and  these  rents,  where  the  back  of  the 
glacier  has  been  successively  broken, 
when  recompacted,  cause  the  transverse 
lines,  the  dirt  being  collected  in  the  fur- 
row formed  between  the  successive  ridges. 
Unfortunately  for  his  theory,  the  lines  of 
stratification  constantly  occur  in  glaciers 
where  no  such  ice-falls  are  found.  His 
principal  observations  upon  this  subject 
were  made  on  the  Glacier  du  Geant, 
where  the  ice -cascade  is  very  remarka- 
ble. The  lines  may  perhaps  be  rendered 
more  distinct  on  the  Glacier  du  G^ant 
by  the  cascade,  and  necessarily  must  be 
so,  if  the  rents  ccMncide  with  the  limit  at 
which  the  annual  snow -line  is  nearly 
straight  across  the  glacier.  In  the  region 
of  the  Aar  glacier,  however,  where  my 
own  investigations  were  made,  all  the 
tributaries  entering  into  the  larger  gla- 
cier are  ribbed  across  in -this  way,  and 


most  of  them  join  the  main  trunk  over 
uniform  slopes,  without  the  sligjitest  cas- 
cade. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  sur- 
face-phenomena of  the  glacier  are  not  to 
be  seen  at  all  times,  nor  under  all  condi- 
tions.    During  the  first  year  of  my  so- 
iV..^n  on  the  glacier  of  the  Aar,  I  was  noC 
aware  that  the  stratification  of  its  tribu- 
taries was  so  universal  as  I  aflerward 
found  it  to  be ;  the  primitive  lines  of  the 
strata  are  oflen  so  far  erased  that  thej 
are  not  perceptible,  except  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.  But  wh^ 
the  glacier  has  been  washed  clean  by 
rain,  and  the  light  strikes  upon  it  in  the 
right  direction,  these  lines  become  per- 
fectly distinct,  where,   under  different 
conditions,  they  could  not  be  discerned 
at  all.     Aflter  passing  many  summers  on 
the  same  glacier,  renewing  my  observa- 
tions year  after  year  over  the  same  k>- 
calities,.I  can  confidently  state  that  not 
only  do  the  lines  of  stratification  ezisk 
throughout  the  great  glacier  of  the  Aar, 
but  in  all  its  tributaries  also.     Of  course, 
they  are  greatly  modified  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  glacier  by  tlie  intimate  fusion 
of  its  tributaries,  and  by  the  circumstance 
that  their  movement,  primarily  indepen- 
dent, is  merged  in  the  movement  of  the 
main  glacier  embracing  them  all.     We 
have  seen  that  not  only  does  the  centre 
of  a  glacier  move  more  rapidly  than  its 
sides,  but  that  the  deeper  mass  of  the 
glacier  also  moves  at  a  different  rate 
from  its  more  superficial  portion.     My 
own  observations  (for  the  details  of  which 
I  would  again  refer  the  reader  to  my 
"  Systbrae  Glaciaire  ")  shoiv  that  in  the 
higher  part  of  the  glaci^,  especially  in 
the  region  of  the  n^t:^,  thajj^ttom  of  the 
mass  seems  to  move  more  rapidly  than 
the  surface,  while  lower  down^  toward 
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the  tenaiaus  of  the  glacier,  the  surface,     bottom.     The  amnexed  woed-ent  exhib>- 
on  the  contrary,  moves  faster  than  the     its  a  longitiuUnal  section  of  the  glacier, 


m4I  r'r^.^'*     • 


in  which  this  difference  in  the  motion  of 
the  nppcr  and  lower  portions  of  the  mass 
is  represented,  the  beds  being  almost  hor- 
izontal in  the  upper  snow -fields,  while 
their  lower  portion  slopes  more  rapidly 
downward  in  the  n^ck  region,  and  to- 
ward the  lower  end  the  upper  portion 
takes  the  lead,  and  advances  more  rap- 
idly than  the  lower. 

I  presented  these  results  for  the  first 
time  in  two  letters,  dated  October  9th, 
1842,  which  were  published  in  a  German 
periodical,  the  Jahrbuch  of  Leonhard  and 
Bronn.  The  last  three  wood-cuts  intro- 
duced above,  the  transverse  and  longi- 
tudinal sections  of  the  glacier  as  well  as 
that  representing  the  concentric  lines  of 
stratification  on  the  surface,  are  the  iden- 
tical ones  contained  in  those  communica- 
tions. These  papers  seem  to  have  been 
overlooked  by  contemporary  investiga- 
tors, and  I  may  be  permitted  to  trans- 
late here  a  passage  from  one  of  them, 
since  it  sums  up  the  results  of  the  inequal- 
ity of  motion  throughout  the  glacier  and 
its  influence  on  the  primitive  stratifica- 
tion of  the  mass  in  as  few  words  and  as 
correctly  as  I  could  give  them  to-day, 
twenty  years  later :  —  **  Combining  these 
riews,  it  appears  that  the  glacier  may 
be  represented  as  composed  of  concen- 
tric shells  which  arise  firom  the  paral- 
lel strata  of  the  upper  region  by  the  fol- 
lowing process.  The  primitively  regu- 
lar strata  advance  into  gradually  narrow- 
er and  deeper  valleys,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  margins  are  raised,  while  the 
middle  is  bent  not  only  downward,  but, 
Icom  its  more  rapid  motion,  forward  also, 


80  that  they  assume  a  trough-like  form 
in  the  interior  of  the  mass.  Lower  down, 
the  glacier  is  worn  by  the  surrounding 
air,  and  assumes  the  peculiar  form  char- 
acteristic of  its  lower  course."  The  last 
clause  alludes  to  another  series  of  facts, 
which  we  shall  examine  in  a  future  ar- 
ticle, when  we  shall  see  that  the  heat  of 
the  walls  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course 
melts  the  sides  of  the  glacier,  so  that,  in- 
stead of  following  the  trough-like  shape 
of  the  valley,  it  becomes  convex,  arching 
upward  in  the  centre  and  sinking  at  the 
margins. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long,  and  perhaps 
my  readers  may  think  tediously,  upon  this 
part  of  my  subject,  because  the  stratifi- 
cation of  the  glacier  has  been  constantly 
questioned  by  the  more  recent  investiga- 
tors of  glacial  phenomena,  and  has  in- 
deed been  set  aside  as  an  exploded  the- 
ory. They  consider  the  lines  of  stratifica- 
tion, the  dirt-bands,  and  the  seams  of  ice 
alternating  with  the  more  porous  snow,  as 
disconnected  surface-phenomena,  while  I 
believe  them  all  to  be  intimately  connect- 
ed together  as  primary  essential  features 
of  the  original  mass. 

There  is  an!>ther  feature  of  glacial 
structure,  intimately  connected,  by  simi- 
larity of  position  and  aspect,  with  the 
stratification,  which  has  greatly  perplex- 
ed the  students  of  glacial  phenomena.  I 
allude  to  the  so-called  blue  bands,  or 
bands  of  infiltration,  also  designated  as 
veined  structure,  ribboned  or  laminated 
structure,  marginal  structure,  and  longi- 
tudinal structure.    The  difiSiculty  lies,  I 
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believe,  in  tlie  fact  Uiat  two  yery  distinct 
structures,  that  of  the  stratification  and 
the  blue  bands,  are  frequently  blended 
together  in  certain  parts  of  the  glacier  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  seem  identical,  while 
elsewhere  the  one  is  prominent  and  the 
other  subordinate,  and  vice  versd.  Ac- 
cording to  their  various  opportunities  of 
investigation,  observers  have  either  con- 
founded the  two,  believing  them  to  be 
the  same,  or  some  have  overlooked  the 
one  and  insisted  upon  the  other  as  the 
prevailing  feature,  while  that  very  feat- 
ure has  been  absolutely  denied  again  by 
others  who  have  seen  its  fellow  only,  and 
taken  that  to  be  the  only  prominent  and 
important  fact  in  this  peculiar  structural 
character  of  the  ice. 

^  We  have  already  seen  how  the  strati- 
fication of  the  glacier  arises,  accompanied 
by  layers  of  dust  and  other  material  for- 
eign to  the  glacier,  and  how  blue  bands 
of  compact  ice  may  be  formed  parallel  to 
the  surface  of  these  strata.  We  have 
also  seen  how  the  horizontality  of  these 
strata  may  be  modified  by  pressure  till 
they  assume  a  position  within  the  mass 
of  the  glacier,  varying  from  a  slightly 
oblique  inclination  to  a  vertical  one.  Now, 
while  the  position  of  the  strata  becomes 
thus  altered  under  pressure,  other  chan- 
ges take  place  in  the  constitution  of  the 
ice  itself. 

Before  attempting  to  explain  how  these 
changes  take  place,  let  us  consider  the 
facts  themselves.  The  mass  of  the  gla- 
cial ice  is  traversed  by  thin  bands  of  com- 
pact blue  ice,  these  bands  being  very 
numerous  along  the  margins  of  the  gla- 
cier, where  they  constitute  what  Dr.  Tyn- 
dall  calls  marginal  structure,  and  still 
more  crowded  along  the  line  upon  which 
two  glaciers  unite,  whsre  he  has  called 
it  longitudinal  structure.  In  the  latter 
case,  where  the  extreme  pressure  result- 
ing from  the  junction  of  two  glaciers  has 
rendered  the  strata  nearly  vertical,  these 
blue  bands  follow  their  trend  so  closely 
that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from 
the  other.  It  will  be  seen,  on  referring  to 
the  wood-cut  on  page  758,  where  the  close, 
nniform,  vertical  lines  represent  the  true 


veined  structure,  that  at  several  points  of 
that  section  the  lines  of  stratification  nm 
so  nearly  parallel  with  them,  that,  were 
the  former  not  drawn  more  strongly,  tiiey 
could  not  be  easily  distinguished  from  the 
latter.  Along  the  margins,  also,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  retarded  motion,  the  blue 
bands  and  the  lines  of  stratification  run 
nearly  parallel  with  each  other,  both  fol- 
lowing the  sides  of  the  trough  in  which 
they  move. 

Undoubtedly,  in  both  these  instances, 
we  have  two  kinds  of  blue  bands,  name- 
ly :  those  formed.primitively  in  a  horizan- 
tal  position,  indicating  seams  of  stratificv 
tion,  and  those  which  have  arisen  subse- 
quently in  connection  with  the  movement 
of  the  whole  mass,  which  I  have  occasioii- 
ally  called  bands  of  infiltration^  as  they 
appeared  to  me  to  be  formed  by  the  in- 
filtration and  freezing  of  water.  The  fact 
that  these  blue  bands  are  most  numerous 
where  two  glaciers  are  crowded  togeth- 
er into  a  common  bed  naturally  suggests 
pressure  as  their  cause.  And  since  the 
beautiful  experimentsof  Dr.  Tyndall  have 
illustrated  the  internal  liquefaction  of  ice 
by  pressure,  it  becomes  highly  probable 
that  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  these  sec- 
ondary blue  bands  is  the  true  one.  He 
suggests  that  layers  of  water  may  be 
formed  in  the  glacier  at  right  angles  with 
the  pressure,  and  pass  into  a  state  of  solid 
ice  upon  the  removal  of  that  pressore, 
the  pressure  being  of  course  relieved  in 
proportion  to  the  diminution  in  the  body 
of  the  ice  by  compression.  The  number 
of  blue  bands  diminishes  as  we  recede 
from  the  source  of  the  pressure, — few  only 
being  formed,  usually  at  right  angles  with 
the  surfaces  of  stratificadon,  in  the  middle 
of  a  glacier,  half-way  between  its  sides. 
If  they  are  caused  by  pressure,  this  dim- 
inution of  their  number  toward  the  mid- 
dle of  the  glacier  would  be  inevitable, 
^nce  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  natu- 
rally fades  as  we  recede  from  the  motive 
power. 

Dr.  Tyndall  also  alludes  to  another 
structure  of  the  same  kind,  which  he 
calls  transverse  structure,  where  the  blue 
bands  extend  in  crescent-shaped  < 
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more  or  less  arched,  across  the  surface  of 
the  glacier.  Where  these  do  not  coin- 
cide with  the  stratification^  they  are  pirolv 
ably  formed  by  yertical  pressure  in  con- 
nection with  the  unequal  movement  of 
the  mass. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  it  seems  to 
me  plain  that  the  primitive  blue  bands 
arise  with  the  stratification  of  the  snow 
in  the  very  first  formation  of  the  glacier, 
while  the  secondary  blue  bands  are  form- 
ed subsequently,  in  consequence  of  the 
onward  progress  of  the  glacier  and  the 
pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected.    The 
secondary  blue  bands  intersect  the  planes 
of  stratification  at  every  possible  angle, 
and  may  therefore  seem  identical  with 
the  stratification  in  some  places,  while  in 
others  they  cut  it  at  right  angles.   It  has 
been  objected  to  my  theory  of  glacial 
structure,  that  I  have  considered  the  so- 
called  blue  bands  as  a  superficial  feature 
when  compared  with  the  stratification. 
And  in  a  certain  sense  this  is  true ;  since, 
if  my  views  are  correct,  the  glacier  exists 
and  is  in  full  life  and  activity  befcxre  the 
secondary  blue  bands  arise  in  it,  whereas 
the  stratification  is  a  feature  of  its  em- 
bryo condition,  abready  established  in  the 
accumulated  snow  before  it  begins  its 
transformation  into  glacier-ice.    In  oth- 
er words,  the  veined  structure  of  the 
glacier  is  not  a  primary  structural  feat- 
ure of  its  whole  mass,  but  the  result  of 
various  local  influences  acting  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  ice :   the  marginal 
structure  resulting  from  the  resistance  of 
the  sides  of  the  valley  to  the  onward 
movement  of  the  glacier,  the  longitudinal 
structure  arising  fi:om  the  pressure  caused 
by  two  glaciers  uniting  in  one  common 
bed,  the  transverse  structure  being  pro- 
duced by  vertical  pressure  in  consequence 
of  the  weight  of  the  mass  itself  and  the 
increased  rate  of  motion  at  the  centre. 
In  the  n^t;^  fields,  where  the  strata  are 
still  horizontal,  the  few  blue  bands  ob- 
served are  perpendicular  to  the  strata  of 
snow,  and  therefore  also  perpendicular 
to  the  blue  seams  of  ice  and  the  sheets 
of  dust  alternating  with  them.   Upon  the 
fides  of  the  glacier  they  are  more  or  less 
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parallel  to  the  slopes  of  the  vattey ;  alonff 
the  line  of  junction  of  two  glaciers  they 
follow  the  vertical  trend  of  the  axis  of 
the  mass;  while  at  intermediate  pomtions 
they  are  more  or  less  oblique.  Along 
the  outcropping  edges  of  the  strata,  on 
the  surface  of  the  glacier,  they  fdlow 
more  or  less  the  dip  of  the  strata  themr 
selves ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  more  or 
less  parallel  with  the  dirt-bands.  In  con- 
clusion, I  would  recommend  future  inves- 
tigators to  examine  the  glaciers,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  distribution  of  the  blue 
bands,  after  heavy  rains  and  during  fog- 
gy days,  when  the  surface  is  freed  from 
the  loose  materials  and  decomposed  frag- 
ments of  ice  resulting  from  the  prolcmged 
action  of  the  sun. 

The  most  important  facts,  then,  to  be 
considered  with  reference  to  the  motion 
of  the  glacier  are  as  follows.  First,  that 
the  rate  of  advance  between  the  axis  and 
the  margins  of  a  glacier  differs  in  the  ra- 
tio of  about  ten  to  one  and  even  less ;  that 
isjto  say,  when  the  centre  is  advancing 
at  a  rate  of  two  hundi-ed  and  fifly  ftet  a 
year,  the  motion  toward  the  sides  may  be 
gradually  diminished  to  two  hundred,  one 
hundred  and  fifly,  one  hundred,  fifty 
feet,  and  so  on,  till  nearest  the  margin  it 
becomes  almost  inappreciable.  Secondly, 
the  rate  of  motion  is  not  the  same  through- 
out the  length  of  the  glacier,  the  advance 
being  greatest  about  half-way  down  in 
the  region  of  the  ndvd^  and  diminishing 
in  rapidity  both  above  and  below ;  thus 
the  onward  motion  in  the  higher  por- 
tion of  a  glacier  may  not 'exceed  twenty 
to  fifty  feet  a  year,  while  it  reaches  its 
maximum  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  annually  in  the  nice  region,  and  is 
retarded  again  toward  the  lower  extrem- 
ity, wh^re  it  is  reduced  to  about  one- 
fourth  of  its  maximum  rate.  Thirdly,  the 
glacier  moves  at  different  rates  through- 
out the  thickness  of  its  mass;  toward  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  glacier  the  bottom 
is  retarded,  and  the  surface  portion  moves 
&ster,  while  in  the  upper  region  the 
bottom  seems  to  advance  more  rapid- 
ly.  I  say  seems,  because  upon  this  latter 
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point  there  arc  no  positiye  measarements, 
and  it  is  only  inferred  from  general  ap- 
pearances, while  the  former  statement 
has  been  demonstrated  by  accurate  ex- 
periments. Remembering  the  form  of 
the  troughs  in  which  the  glaciers  arise, 
that  they  have  their  source  in  expansive, 
open  fields  of  snow  and  nM,  and  that 
these  immense  accumulations  move  grad- 
ually down  into  ever  narrowing  chan- 
nels, though  at  times  widening  again  to 
contract  anew,  their  surface  wasting  so 
little  from  external  influences  that  they 
advance  far  below  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow  without  any  sensible  diminution  in 
size,  it  is  evident  that  an  enormous  press- 
ure must  have  been  brought  to  bear  up- 
on them  before  they  could  have  been 
packed  into  the  lower  valleys  through 
which  they  descend. 

Physicists  seem  now  to  agree  that 
pressure  is  the  chief  agency  in  the  mo- 
tion of  glaciers.  No  doubt,  all  the  facts 
point  that  way ;  but  it  now  becomes  a 
matter  of  philosophical  interest  to  de- 
termine in  what  direction  it  acts  most 
powerfully,  and  i^n  this  point  glacial- 
ists  are  by  no  means  agreed.  The  lat- 
est conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  the 
weight  of  the  advancing  mass  is  itself 
the  efficient  cause  of  the  motion.  But 
while  this  is  probably  true  in  the  main, 
other  elements  tending  to  the  same  re- 
sult, and  generally  overlooked  by  inves- 
tigators, ought  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation ;  and  before  leaving  the  subject,  I 
would  add  a  few  words  upon  infiltration 
in  this  connection. 

The  weight  6f  the  glacier,  as  a  whole,  is 
about  the  same  all  the  year  round.  If, 
therefore,  pressure,  resulting  from  that 
weight,  be  the  all-contr(dling  agency,  its 
progress  should  be  uniform  during  the 
whole  year,  or  even  greatest  ia  winter, 
which  is  by  no  means  the  case.  By  a  ae- 
ries of  experiments,  I  have  ascertained 
that  the  onward  movement,  whatever  be 
its  annual  average,  is  accelerated  in  spring 
and  early  summer.  The  average  annual 
advance  of  the  glacier  being,  at  a  given 
point,  at  the  rate  of  about  two  hundred 
feet,  its  average  summer  advance,  at  the 


same  point,  will  be  at  a  rate  of  two  hnii- 
dred  and  fifty  feet,  while  its  average  rate 
of  movement  in  winter  will  be  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  This  eaa 
be  accounted  for  only  by  the  increased 
pressure  due  to  the  large  accession  of  wa- 
ter trickling  in  spring  and  early  summer 
into  the  interior  through  the  net -work 
of  capillary  fissures  pervading  the  whole 
mass.  The  unusually  hrge  infiltration  of 
water  at  that  season  is  owing  to  the  melt- 
ing of  the  winter  snow.  Careful  experi- 
ments made  on  the  glacier  of  the  Aar,  re- 
specting the  water  thus  accumulating  on 
the  surface,  penetrating  its  mass,  and 
finally  discharged  in  part  at  its  lower  ex- 
tremity, fully  confirm  this  view.  Here, 
then,  is  a  powerful  cause  of  pressure  and 
consequent  motion,  quite  distinct  fitm  the 
permanent  weight  of  the  mass  itself  ance 
it  operates  only  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year.  In  midwinter,  when  the  infiltra- 
tion is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  motkm 
is  least.  The  water  thus  introduced  into 
the  glacier  acts,  as  we  have  seen  abore, 
in  various  ways :  by  its  weight,  by  loos- 
ening the  particles  of  snow  through  whicli 
it  trickles,  and  by  fieezing  and  00118&- 
quent  expansion,  at  least  within  the  lim- 
its and  during  the  season  at  which  the 
temperature  of  the  glacier  sinks  below 
82Tahrenheit  The  simple  fact,  that  in 
the  spring  the  glacier  swells  on  an  aTer- 
age  to  about  five  feet  more  than  its  tnual 
level,  shows  how  important  this  infiltra- 
tion must  be.  I  can  therefore  only  wil- 
der that  other  glacialists  have  giTen  ao 
little  weight  to  this  fact.  It  is  admitted 
by  all,  that  the  waste  of  a  glacier  at  its 
surface,  in  consequence  of  evaporatian 
and  melting,  amounts  to  about  nine  or 
ten  fbet  in  a  year.  At  this  rate  of  dim- 
inution, a  glacier,  even  one  thonaand 
feet  in  thickness,  could  not  advance  dar- 
ing a  single  century  without  being  ex- 
hausted. The  water  supplied  by  infiltra. 
tion  no  doubt  repairs  the  loss  to  a  great 
degree.  Indeed,  the  lower  part  c£  the 
glacier  must  be  chiefly  maintained  finora 
this  source,  since  the  annual  increase 
from  the  fresh  accumulations  of  snow  it 
felt  only  above  the  snow-line,  bebw  which 
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the  3rearl7  snow  melts  away  and  disap- 
pears. In  a  complete  theory  of  the  gla- 
ciers, the  effect  of  so  great  an  accession 
of  plastic  material  cannot  be  overlooked. 
I  now  come  to  some  points  in  the  struct 
tore  of  the  glacier,  the  consideration  of 
which  is  likely  to  have  a  decided  influ- 
ence in  settling  the  conflicting  views  re- 
electing their  motion.  The  experiments 
of  Faraday  concerning  r^elation,  and 
the  application  of  the  facts  made  known 
by  the  great  English  physicist  to  the 
theory  of  the  glaciers,  as  first  presented 
by  Dr.  Tyndall  in  his  admirable  work, 
show  that  fragments  of  ice  with  moist 
surfaces  are  readily  reunited  under  press- 
ure into  a  solid  mass.  It  follows  from 
these  experiments,  that  glaciei^ice,  at  a 
temperature  of  82^  Fahrenheit,  may 
change  its  form  and  preserve  its  con- 
tinuity during  its  motion,  in  virtue  of 
the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected. 
The  statement  is,  that,  when  two  pieces 
of  ice  with  moistened  surfaces  are  placed 
in  contact,  they  become  cemented  to- 
gether by  the  freezing  of  a  film  of  water 
between  them,  while,  when  the  ice  is 
below  92^  Fahrenheit,  and  therefore 
dry^  no  effect  of  the  kind  can  be  pro* 
duced.  The  freezing  was  also  found  to 
take  place  under  water ;  and  the  result 
was  the  same,  even  when  the  water  into 
which  the  ice  was  plunged  was  as  hot 
as  the  hand  can  bear. 

The  fact  that  ice  becomes  cemented 
under  these  circumstances  is  fully  estab- 
lished, and  my  own  experiments  have 
confirmed  it  to  the  fullest  extent.  I 
question,  however,  the  statement,  that 
regelation  takes  place  hy  the  freezing 
of  a  film  of  water  between  the  fragments. 
I  never  have  been  able  to  detect  any 
indication  of  the  presence  of  such  a  film, 
and  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  consider 
this  result  as  akin  to  what  takes  place 
when  fragments  of  moist  clay  or  marl 
are  pressed  together  and  thus  reunited. 
When  examining  beds  of  clay  and  marl, 
or  even  of  compact  lime-'«one,  especially 
in  large  mountain  -  masses,  I  have  fre- 
^  qnently  observed  that  the  rock  presents 
a  net-work  of  minute  fiasores  pervading 


the  whole,  without  producing  a  dlstind; 
solution  of  continuity,  though  generally 
determining  the  lines  according  to  which 
it  breaks  under  sudden  shocks.  The  net- 
work of  capillary  fissures  pervading  the 
glacier  may  fairly  be  compared  to  these 
rents  in  hard  rocks,— with  this  difference, 
however,  that  in  ice  they  are  more  per- 
meable to  water  than  in  stone. 

How  this  net-work  of  capillary  fissures 
is  formed  has  not  been  ascertained  by 
direct  observation.  Following,  however, 
the  transformation  of  the  snow  and  n^^ 
into  compact  ice,  it  is  easily  conceived 
that  the  porous  mass  of  snow,  as  it  falls 
in  the  upper  regions  of  the  Alps,  and  in 
the  broad  caldrons  in  which  the  glaciers 
properly  originate,  cannot  pass  into  solid 
ice,  by  the  process  described  in  a  former 
article,  without  retaining  within  itself 
larger  or  smaller  quantities  of  air.  This 
air  is  finally  surrounded  from  all  sides  by 
the  cementation  of  the  granules  of  n^ve\ 
through  the  freezing  of  the  water  that 
penetrates  it.  So  inclosed,  the  bubbles  of 
air  are  subject  to  the  same  compression 
as  the  ice  itself,  and  become  more  flat- 
tened in  proportion  as  the  snow  has  been 
more  fully  transformed  into  compact  ice. 
As  long  as  the  transformation  of  snow 
into  ice  is  not  complete,  a  rise  of  its  tem- 
perature to  82°  Fahrenheit,  accompanied 
with  thawing,  reduces  it  at  once  again 
to  the  condition  of  loose  grains  of  n^v^; 
but  when  more  compact,  it  always  pre- 
sents the  aspect  of  a  mass  composed  of 
angular  fragments,  wedged  and  dove- 
tailed together,  and  separated  by  capil- 
lary fissures,  the  flattened  air-bubbles 
trending  in  the  same  direction  in  each 
fragment,  but  varying  in  their  trend 
from  one  fragment  to  another.  There 
is,  moreover,  this  important  point  to  no- 
tice,—that,  the  older  the  n^oe,  the  larger 
are  its  composing  granules;  and  where 
n^vi  passes  into  porous  ice,  small  angular 
fragments  are  mixed  with  rounded  n^ui' 
granules,  the  angular  fragments  appear- 
ing larger  and  more  numerous,  and  the 
neW-granules  fewer,  in  proportion  as  the 
n/v^ice  has  undergone  most  completely 
its  transformation  into  compact  gladep- 
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ice.  These  facts  show  conclusively  that 
the  dimensions  and  form  of  the  neve- 
granules,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  an- 
gular fragments,  the  porosity  of  the  ice, 
the  arrangement  of  its  capillary  fissures, 
and  the  distribution  and  compression  of 
the  air^bubbles  it  contains,  are  all  con- 
nected features,  mutually  dependent. 
Whether  the  transformation  of  snow  i&- 
to  ice  be  the  result  of  pressure  only, 
or,  as  I  believe,  quite  as  much  the  re- 
sult of  successive  thawings  and  freez- 
ings, these  structural  features  can  equally 
be  produced,  and  exhibit  these  relations 
to  one  another.  It  may  be,  moreover,  that, 
when  the  glacier  is  at  a  temperature  be- 
low 32°,  its  motion  produces  extensive 
fissuration  throughout  the  mass. 

Now  that  water  pervades  this  net-work 
of  fissures  in  the  glacier  to  a  depth  not 
yet  ascertained,  my  experiments  upon 
the  glacier  of  the  Aar  have  abundantly 
proved ;  and  that  the  fissures  themselves 
exist  at  a  depth  of  two  hundred  and  fifly 
feet  I  also  know,  from  actual  observa- 
tion. All  this  can,  of  course,  take  place, 
even  if  the  internal  temperature  of  the 
glacier  never  should  Mi  below  82°  Fahr- 
enheit ;  and  it  has  actually  been  assumed 
that  the  temperature  within  the  glacier 
does  not  fall  below  this  point,  and  that, 
therefore,  no  phenomena,  dependent  up- 
on a  greater  degree  of  cold,  can  take 
place  beyond  a  very  superficial  depth,  to 
which  the  cold  outside  may  be  supposed 
to  penetrate.  I  have,  however,  observ- 
^  facts  which  seem  to  me  irreconcilable 
with  this  assumption.  In  the  first  place,  a 
thermometrograph  indicating  — 2°  Centi- 
grade, (about  28°  Fahrenheit,)  at  a  depth 
of  a  little  over  two  metres.  Chat  is,  about 
six  feet  and  a  half,  has  been  recovered 
from  the  interior  of  the  glacier  of  the 
Aar,  while  all  my  attempts  to  thaw  out 
other  instruments  placed  in  the  ice  at  a 
greater  depth  utterly  failed,  owing  to 
the  circumstance,  that,  after  being  left 
for  some  time  in  the  glacier,  they  were 
invariably  frozen  up  in  newly  fi>rmed 
water-ice,  entirely  different  in  its  struct- 
ure ftook  the  surrounding  glacier -ice. 
lUs  freezing  could  not  have  taken  place, 


did  the  mass  of  the  glacier  neyer  fiJI 
below  82°  Fahrenheit  And  thb  is  not 
the  only  evidence  of  hard  fiiost  in  the 
interior  of  the  glaciers.  The  inmimer- 
able  laxge  walls  of  water-ice,  which  may 
be  seen  intersecting  their  mass  in  eveiy 
direction  and  to  any  depth  thus  fax 
reached,  show  that  water  fr-eezes  in  their 
interior.  It  cannot  be  objected,  that 
this  is  merely  the  result  cX  pressure; 
since  the  thin  fluid  seams,  exhilnted  un- 
der pressure  in  the  interesting  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Tyndall,  and  described  in 
his  work  under  the  head  of  Crystalliza- 
tion and  Internal  Liquefaction,  cannot  be 
compared  to  the  large,  irregolar  massei 
of  water-ice  found  in  the  interior  of  the 
glacier,  to  which  I  here  allude. 

In  the  absence  of  direct  thennooietric 
observations,  from  which  the  lowest  in- 
ternal temperature  of  the  glacier  could 
be  determined  with  precision  in  all  its 
parts,  we  are  certainly  justified  in  as- 
suming that  every  particle  of  water4ee 
found  in  the  glacier,  the  formation  of 
which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  mere 
frbct  of  pressure,  is  due  to  the  inflnence 
of  a  temperature  inferior  to  32°  Fahr- 
enheit at  the  time  of  its  consolidatkm. 
The  fact  that  the  temperature  in  winter 
has  been  proved  by  actual  experiment 
to  fall  as  low  as  28''  Fahrenheit^  that 
is,  four  degrees  below  the  fineezing-point^ 
at  a  depth  of  six  feet  below  a  thick  cov- 
ering of  snow,  though  not  abscdately  con- 
clusive as  to  the  temperature  at  a  gre«ler 
depth,  is  certainly  very  significant. 

Under  these,  circmnstances,  it  is  not 
out  of  place  to  consider  through  what 
channels  the  low  temperature  of  the  air 
surrounding  the  glacier  may  penetrate 
into  the  interior.  The  heavy  cdd  air 
may  of  course  rink  firom  the  surface  into 
every  large  open  space,  such  as  the  cre- 
vasses, large  fissures,  and  moutine  at  mill- 
like holes  to  be  described  in  a  future  ar- 
ticle ;  it  may  also  penetrate  with  the  car- 
rents  which  ingulf  themselves  under  the 
glacier,  or  it  may  enter  through  its  ter- 
minal vault,  or  through  the  lateral  open- 
ings between  the  waUs  of  the  valley  and 
the  ice.    Indeed,  if  all  the  spaoee  in  tlM 
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\  of  the  glacier,  not  occupied  bj  con- 
tinnoos  ice,  could  be  graphically  repre- 
sented, I  believe  it  would  be  seen  that 
cold  air  surrounds  the  glacier-ice  itself  in 
eTery  direction,  so  that  probably  no  mass- 
es of  a  greater  thickness  than  that  al- 
ready known  to  be  permeable  to  cold 
at  the  surf^e  would  escape  this  contact 
with  the  external  temperature.  If  this 
be  Uie  case,  it  is  evident  that  water  may 
freeze  in  any  part  of  the  glacier. 

To  substantiate  this  position,  which,  if 
sustained,  would  prove  that  the  dilatation 
of  the  mass  of  the  glacier  is  an  essential 
element  of  its  motion,  I  may  allude  to 
several  other  well-known  facts.  The  loose 
snow  of  the  upper  regions  is  gradually 
transformed  into  compact  ice.  The  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Tyndall  prove  that  this 
may  be  the  result  of  pressure ;  but  in  the 
region  of  the  nevd  it  is  evidently  owing 
to  the  transformation  of  the  snow-flakes 
into  ice  by  repeated  melting  and  freez- 
ing, for  it  takes  place  in  the  uppermost 
layers  of  the  snow,  where  pressure  can 
have  no  such  effect,  as  well  as  in  its  deep- 
er beds.  I  take  it  for  granted,  also,  that 
no  one,  familiar  with  the  presence  of  the 
numerous  ice-seams  parallel  to  the  layers 
of  snow  in  these  upper  regions  of  the 
glacier,  can  doubt  that  they,  as  well  as 
the  nioi^  are  the  result  of  frost.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  difference  between  the 
porous  ice  of  the  upper  region  of  the  gla- 
cier and  the  compact  blue  ice  of  its  lower 
track  seems  to  me  evidence  direct  that  at 
times  the  whole  mass  must  assume  the 
rigidity  imparted  to  it  by  a  temperature 
inferior  to  the  freezing-point  We  know 
that  at  32^  Fahrenheit,  regelation  ren- 
ders the  mass  continuous,  and  that  it  be- 
comes brittle  only  at  a  temperature  below 
this.  In  other  words,  the  ice  can  break 
up  into  a  mass  of  disconnected  frag- 
ments, such  as  the  capillary  fissures  and 
the  infiltration-experiments  described  in 
my  **  Syst^me  Glaciaire,"  show  to  exist, 
only  when  it  is  below  82°  Fahrenheit  If 
it  be  contended  that  ice  at  82®  does  break, 
and  that  therefore  the  whole  mass  of  the 
glacier  may  break  at  that  temperature, 
setting  aside  the  contradiction  to  the  factf 


of  regelation  which  such  an  assumption: 
involves,  I  would  refer  to  Dr.  Tyndall's 
experiments  concerning  the  vacuous  spots 
in  the  ice. 

Those  who  have  read  his  startling  in- 
vestigations will  remeuiber  that  by  send- 
ing a  beam  of  sunlight  through  ice  he 
brought  to  view  the  primitive  crystal- 
line forms  to  which  it  owes  its  solidity, 
and  that  he  insisted  that  these  star-shap- 
ed figures  are  always  in  the  plane  of 
crystallization.  Without  knowing  what 
might  be  their  origin,  I  had  m3rself  noticed 
these  figures,  and  represented  them  in  a 
diagram,  part  of  which  is  reproduced  in 
the  annexed  wood -cut    I  -had  conaid- 


ered  them  to  be  compressed  air-bubbles ; 
and  though  I  cannot,  under  my  present 
circumstances,  repeat  the  experiment  of 
Dr.  Tyndall  upon  glacier-ice,  I  conceive 
that  the  star -shaped  figures  represent- 
ed upon  PL  yil.  figs.  8  and  9,  in  my 
"  Syst^me  Glaciaire,"  may  refer  to  the 
same  phenomenon  as  that  observed  by 
him  in  pond -ice.  Yet  while  I  make 
this  concession,  I  still  maintain,  that  be- 
sides these  crystalline  figures  there  exist 
compressed  air -bubbles  in  the  angular 
fragments  of  the  glacier-ice,  as  shown  in 
the  above  wood-cut ;  and  that  these  bub- 
bles are  grouped  in  sets,  trending  in  the 
same  directicm  in  one  and  the  same  firag- 
ment,  and  diverging  under  various  angles 
in  the  different  fragments.  I  have  ex- 
plained this  fact  concerning  the  position 
of  the  compressed  air -bubbles,  by  as- 
suming that  ice,  under  various  pressure, 
may  take  the  appearance  it  presents  in 
each  firagment  with  everj  compressed  air' 
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(rabble  trending  in  tbe  same  directioni 
while  their  divergence  in  the  different 
fragments  is  owing  to  a  change  in  the 
respective  position  of  the  fragments  re- 
sulting from  the  movement  of  the  whole 
glacier.  I  have  further  assumed,  that 
throughout  the  glacier  the  change  of  the 
snow  and  porous  ice  into  compact  ice  is 
the  result  of  successive  freezing,  alternat- 
ing with  melting,  or  at  least  with  the  re- 
sumption of  a  temperature  of  82°  Fahr- 
enheit in  consequence  of  the  infiltration 
of  liquid  water,  to  which  the  effects  of 
pressure  must  be  added,  the  importance 
of  which  in  this  connection  no  one  could 
have  anticipated  prior  to  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Tyndall.  Of  course,  if  the  inte- 
rior temperature  of  the  glacier  never  falls 
below  82°,  the  changes  here  alluded  to 
could  not  take  place.  But  if  the  vacuous 
spaces  observed  by  Dr.  Tyndall  are  real- 
ly identical  with  tbe  npaccs  I  have  do- 
scribed  as  extremely  Jialiened  air-^bubhles^ 
I  think  the  arrangement  of  these  spaces 
as  above  described  proves  that  it  freezes 
in  the  interior  of  the  glacier  to  the  depth 
at  which  these  crosswise  fragments  have 
been  observed :  that  is,  at  a  depth  of  two 
hundred  feet.  For,  since  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Tyndall  show  that  the  vacuous  spa- 
ces are  parallel  to  the  surface  of  crystal- 
lization, and  as  no  crystallization  of  wa- 
ter can  take  place  unlesa  the  surrounding 
temperature  fall  below  32°,  it  follows  that 
these  vacuous  spaces  could  not  exist  in  such 
large  continuous  fragments,  presenting 
throughout  the  fragments  the  same  trend, 
if  there  had  been  no  frost  within  the  mass, 
affecting  the  whole  of  such  a  fragment 
while  it  remained  in  the  same  position. 

The  most  striking  evidence,  in  my  opin- 
ion, that  at  times  the  whole  mass  of  the 
glacier  actually  freezes,  is  drawn  from  the 
fact,  already  alluded  to,  tjbat,  while  the 
surface  of  the  glacier  loses  annually  from 
nine  to  ten  feet  of  its  thickness  by  evap- 
oration and  melting,  it  swells,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  in  the  spring,  to  the  amount  of 
about  five  feet.  Such  a  dilatation  can 
hardly  be  the  result  of  pressure  and  the 
packing  of  the  snow  and  ice,  since  the 
difference  in  the  bulk  of  the  ice  brought 


down,  during  one  year,  fix>m  a  point  aboTe 
to  that  under  observation,  would  not  ac- 
count for  the  swelling.  It  is  more  readi- 
ly explained  by  the  freezing  of  the  water 
of  infiltration  during  spring  and  cariy 
summer,  when  the  infiltration  is  most  cO' 
pious  and  Uie  winter  cold  has  been  ac- 
cumulating for  the  longest  time.  This 
view  of  the  case  is  sustained  by  l^lie  de 
.Beaumont,  who  states  his  opinion  upon 
this  point  as  follows:  — 

*'  Pendant  Thiver,  la  temperature  de 
la  surface  du  glacier  s'abaisse  &  un  grand 
nombre  de  degres  au-dessous  de  z4sto^  et 
cette  basse  temperature  pdn^tre,  qnoiqne 
avec  un  affaiblissement  graduel,  dans  I'ln- 
t^rieur  de  la  masse.  Le  glacier  se  ieo- 
dille  par  Teffet  de  la  contraction  resultant 
de  ce  refroidissement.  Les  fcntes  restent 
d'abord  vides,  et  concourent  au  refroi- 
dissement des  glaciers  en  favorisant  I'in- 
troduction  de  I'air  frold  extdrienr ;  mais 
au  printemps,  lorsque  les  rayons  du  sold 
^hauffent  la  surface  de  la  neige  qui  convre 
le  glacier,  ils  la  remanent  d'abord  ik  z4sa^ 
et  ils  produisent  ensuite  de  i'eau  k  sdro 
qui  tombe  dans  le  glacier  refroidi  et  fen- 
dill(^.  Cette  eau  s*y  congble  k  rmstant, 
en  laissant  ddgager  de  la  chaleur  qui  tend 
it  ramener  le  glacier  k  zdro ;  et  la  pb^ 
nomene  se  continue  jusqu'k  ce  que  la 
masse  enti^re  du  glacier  refroidi  aoit  ra- 
men4  k  la  temp^ature  de  zdro."* 

*  "  Daring  the  winter,  the  temperatnie  at  tbe 
surface  oif  the  glacier  sinks  a  great  many  de- 
grees below  Z'i?  Fahrenheit,  and  this  low  tem- 
perature penetrates,  though  at  a  gradaally  de- 
creasing rate,  into  the  interior  of  the  mass.  Tbe 
glacier  becomes  fissured  in  consequence  of  tbe 
contraction  resulting  from  this  cooling  process. 
The  cracks  remain  open  at  first,  and  contribute 
to  lower  the  temperature  of  the  glacier  by  &- 
voring  the  introduction  of  the  cold  air  from 
without;  but  in  the  spring,  when  the  rays  of 
the  sun  raise  the  temperature  of  the  snow  cov- 
ering the  glacier,  they  first  bring  it  back  to  SS^ 
Fahrenheit,  and  presently  produce  water  at  32°, 
which  falls  into  the  chilled  and  fissured  mass 
of  the  glaoier.  There  this  water  is  instantly 
frozen,  releasing  heat  which  tends  to  bring 
back  the  glacier  to  the  temperature  of  32° ;  and 
this  process  continues  till  the  entire  mass  of  the 
cooled  glacier  returns  to  the  temperatore  of 
3a°." 
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But  where  direct  observations  are  still 
80  scanty,  and  the  interpretations  of  the 
facts  so  conflicting,  it  is  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  be  circumspect  in  forming  opin- 
ions. This  much,  however,  I  believe  to 
be  already  settled :  that  any  theory  which 
ascribes  the  very  Qomplicated  phenomena 
of  the  glacier  to  one  ckvae  must  be  de- 
r^fective  and  one-sided.  It  seems  to  me 
most  probable,  that,  while  pressure  has 
the  larger  share  in  producing  the  onward 
movement  of  the  glacier,  as  well  as  in 
the  transformation  of  the  snow  into  ice, 
a  careful  analysis  of  all  the  facts  will 
show  that  this  pressure  is  owing  partly 
to  the  weight  of  the  mass  itself,  partly  to 
the  pushing  on  of  the  accumulated  snow 
from  behind,  partly  to  its  sliding  along 
the  surface  upon  which  it  rests,  partly  to 
the  weight  of  water  pervading  the  whole, 
partly  to  the  softening  of  the  rigid  ice  by 
the  infiltration  of  water,  and  partly,  also, 
to  the  dilatation  of  the  mass,  resulting 
from  the  freezing  of  this  water.  These 
causes,  of  course,  modify  the  ice  itself, 
while  they  contribute  to  the  motion.  Fur- 
ther investigations  are  required  to  ascer- 
tain in  what  proportion  these  difierent 
influences  contribute  to  the  general  re- 
sult, and  at  what  time  and  under  what 
circumstances  they  modify  most  directly 
the  motion  of  the  glacier. 

That  a  glacier  cannot  be  altogether 
compared  to  a  river,  although  there  is 
an  unmistakable  analogy  between  the 
flow  of  the  one  and  the  onward  move- 
ment of  the  other,  seems  to  me  plain,  — 
since  the  river,  by  the  combination  of  its 
tributaries,  goes  on  increasing  in  bulk  in 
consequence  of  the  incompressibility  of 
water,  while  a  glacier  gradually  thins  out 


in  consequence  of  the  packing  of  its  mass, 
however  large  and  numerous  may  be  its 
accessions.  The  analogy  fails  also  in  one 
important  point,  that  of  the  acceleration 
of  speed  with  the  steepness  of  the  slope. 
The  motion  of  the  glacier  bears  no  such 
direct  relation  to  the  inclination  of  its  bed. 
And  though  in  a  glacier,  as  in  a  river,  the 
axis  of  swiftest  motion  is  thrown  alternate- 
ly on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  valley, 
according  to  its  shape  and  slope,  the  very 
nature  of  ice  makes  it  impossible  that  ed- 
dies should  be  formed  in  the  glacier,  and 
the  impressive  feature  of  whirlpools  is  al- 
together wanting  in  them.  What  have 
been  called  glacieiH^ascades  bear  only  a 
remote  resemblance  to  river<;ascades,  as 
in  the  former  the  surface  only  is  thrown 
into  confusion  by  breaking,  without  afiect- 
ing  the  primitive  structure ;  *  and  I  reit- 
erate my  formerly  expressed  opinion,  that 
even  the  stratification  of  the  upper  regions 
is  still  recognizable  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  glacier  of  the  Rhone. 

The  internal  structure  of  the  glacier 
has  already  led  me  beyond  the  limits  I 
had  proposed  to  myself  in  the  present 
article.  But  I  trust  my  readers  will  not 
be  discouraged  by  this  dry  discussion  of 
various  theories  concerning  it,  and  will 
meet  me  again  on  the  glacier,  when  we 
will  examine  together  some  of  its  more 
picturesque  features,  its  crevasses,  its  riv- 
ulets and  cascades,  its  moraines,  its  boul- 
ders, etc.,  and  endeavor  also  to  track  its 
ancient  course  and  boundaries  in  earlier 
geological  times. 

*  For  the  evidence  of  this  statement  I  most, 
however,  refer  to  my  work  on  Glaciers,  already 
so  often  quoted  in  this  article,  where  it  may  be 
found  with  all  the  necessary  details. 
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IN  AN  ATTIC. 

This  is  my  attic-room.     Sit  down,  my  friend ; 
My  swallow's-nest  is  high  and  hard  to  gain ; 
The  bcairs  are  long  and  steep,  but  at  the  end 
The  rest  repays  the  pain. 

For  here  are  peace  and  freedom ;  room  for  speech 

Or  silence,  as  may  suit  a  changeful  mood ;  — 
Society's  hard  by-laws  do  not  reach 
This  lofly  altitude. 

You  hapless  dwellers  in  the  lower  rooms 

See  only  bricks  and  sand  and  windowed  walk ; 
But  here,  above  the  dust  and  smoky  glooms, 

Heaven's  light  unhindered  falls. 

So  early  in  the  street  the  shadows  creep. 

Your  night  begins  while  yet  my  eyes  behold 
The  purpling  hills,  the  wide  horizon's  sweep. 
Flooded  with  sunset  gold. 

The  day  comes  earlier  here.     At  mom  I  see 

Along  the  roofs  the  eldest  sunbeam  peep,  — 
I  live  in  daylight,  limitless  and  free. 

While  you  are  lost  in  sleep. 

I  catch  the  rustle  of  the  maple-leaves, 

I  see  their  breathing  branches  rise  and  fall, 
And  hear,  from  their  high  perch  along  the  eaves, 
The  bright-necked  pigeons  calL 

Far  from  the  parlors  with  their  garrulous  crowds 

I  dwell  alone,  with  little  need  of  words ; 
I  have  mute  friendships  with  the  stars  and  clouds, 
And  love-trysts  with  the  birds. 

So  all  who  walk  steep  ways,  in  grief  and  night, 

Where  every  step  is  full  of  toil  and  pain, 
May  see,  when  they  have  gained  the  sharpest  height, 
It  has  not  been  in  vain : 

Since  they  have  left  behind  the  noise  and  heat,  — 

And,  though  their  eyes  drop  tears,  their  sight  is  clear ; 
The  air  is  purer,  and  the  breeze  is  sweet, 

And  the  blue  heaven  more  near. 
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LONGFELLOW. 


The  preface  of  "  Outre-Mer,"  Long^ 
fellow's  first  book,  is  dated  1838.  The 
last  poem  in  his  last  volume  is  published 
in  186S.  In  those  thirty  years  what  wide 
renown,  what  literary  achievement,  what 
love  of  friends  in  many  lands,  what 
abounding  success  and  triumph,  what 
profound  sorrow,  mark  the  poet's  career  I 
The  young  scholar,  returning  from  that 
European  tour  which  to  the  imaginative 
and  educated  American  is  the  great  ro- 
mance, sits  down  in  Bowdoin  College  in 
Maine,  where  he  is  Professor,  and  writes 
the  "  Epistle  Dedicatory  "  to  the  "  worthy 
and  gentle  reader."  Those  two  phrases 
tell  the  tale.  The  instinct  of  genius  and 
literary  power  stirring  in  the  heart  of  the 
young  man  naturally  takes  the  quaint, 
dainty  expression  of  an  experience  fed, 
thus  far,  only  npon  good  old  books  and 
his  own  imagination.  The  frolicking  tone 
of  mock  humility,  deprecating  the  intru- 
son  upon  the  time  of  a  busy  world,  does 
not  conceal  the  conviction  that  the  wel- 
come so  airily  asked  by  the  tyro  will  at 
last  be  commanded  by  the  master. 

Like  the  "  Sketch-Book"  of  the  other 
most  popular  of  our  authors,  Irving,  the 
"  Outre-Mer "  of  Longfellow  is  a  series 
of  tales,  reveries,  descriptions,  reminis- 
cences, and  character -pieces,  suggested 
by  European  travel.  But  his  beat  lies 
in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  It  is  the 
romance  of  the  Continent,  and  not  that 
of  England,  which  inspires  him.  It  is  the 
ruddy  light  upon  the  vines  and  the  scraps 
of  old  chansons  which  enliven  and  deco- 
rate his  pilgrimage,  and  through  all  his 
literary  life  they  have  not  lost  their  fas- 
cination. While  Irving  sketches  "Ku- 
ral  Life  in  England,"  Longfellow  paints 
"  The  Village  of  Auteuil  ** ;  Irving  gives 
us  "  The  Boar's  Head  Tavern,"  and  Long- 
fellow "  The  Golden  Lion  Inn"  at  Rou- 
en; Irving  draws  "A  Royal  Poet,"  Long- 
fellow discusses  "  The  Trouvferes,"  or 
•*  The  Devotional  Poetry  of  Spain."  It 
k  delightful  to  trace  the  charming  re- 


semblance between  the  books  and  the 
writers,  widely  different  as  they  are. 
There  is  the  same  geniality,  the  same 
tender  pathos,  the  same  lambent  humor, 
the  same  delicate  observation  of  detaik,  ^ 
the  same  overpowering  instinct  of  liter- 
ary art.  But  Greoffrey  Crayon  is  a  hu- 
morist, while  the  Pilgrim  beyond  the  Sea 
is  a  poet  The  one  looks  at  the  broad 
aspects  of  English  life  vrith  the  shrewd, 
twinkling  eye  of  a  man  of  the  world; 
the  other  haunts  the  valley  of  the  Loire, 
the  German  street,  the  Spanish  inn,  with 
the  kindling  fancy  of  the  scholar  and  poet 
The  moral  and  emotional  elements  are 
quite  wanting  in  Irving ;  they  are  char- 
acteristic of  Longfellow.  But  the  sweet- 
ness of  soul,  the  freedom  from  cynicism 
or  stinging  satire,  which  is  most  unusual 
in  American,  or  in  any  humorous  or  de- 
scriptive literature,  is  remarkable  in  both. 
'*  I  have  no  wife,  nor  children,  good  or 
bad,  to  provide  for,"  begins  Geoffrey  Cray- 
on, quoting  from  old  Burton.  But  nei- 
ther had  he  an  enemy  against  whom  to 
defend  himself  It  was  true  of  Geoffrey 
Crayon,  down  to  the  soft  autumn  day  on 
which  he  (Hed,  leaving  a  people  to  mourn 
for  him.  It  is  true  of  the  Pilgrim  of 
Outre-Mer,  in  all  the  thirty  years  since 
first  he  launched  forth  "  into  the  uncer- 
tain current  of  public  favor." 

In  this  earliest  book  of  Longfellow's 
the  notable  points  are  not  power  of  in- 
vention, or  vigorous  creation,  or  profound 
thought,  but  a  mellowness  of  observation, 
instinctively  selecting  the  picturesque  and 
characteristic  details,  a  copious  and  rich 
scholarship,  and  that  indefinable  grace  of 
the  imagination  which  announces  genius. 
The  work,  like  the  "  Sketch-Book,"  was 
originally  issued  in  parts,  and  it  was  hard- 
ly possible  for  any  observer  thirty  yearn 
ago  not  to  see  that  its  peculiar  character 
revealed  a  new  stnun  in  our  literature. 
Longfellow's  poenu  as  yet  were  very  feWf 
printed  in  literary  journals,  and  not  yel 
signalizing  his  genius.    It  was  the  daj 
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when  Percival,  llalleck,  Sprague,  Dana, 
Willis,  Bryant,  were  the  undisputed  lords 
of  the  American  Parnassus.  But  the 
school  reading-books  already  contained 
»*  An  April  Day  "  and  "  Woods  in  Win- 
ter/' and  all  the  verses  of  the  young  au- 
thor had  a  recognition  in  volumes  of  ele- 
gant extracts  and  commonplace-books. 
^But  the  universal  popularity  of  Longfel- 
Uw  was  not  established  until  the  publica- 
tion of"  Hyperion"  in  1839,  followed  by 
«'  The  Voices  of  the  Night"  in  the  next 
year.  With  these  two  works  his  name 
arose  to  the  highest  popularity,  both  in 
America  and  £ngland ;  and  no  living  au- 
thor has  been  more  perpetually  repro- 
duced in  all  forms  and  with  every  deco- 
ration. 

If  now  we  care  to  explain  the  eager  and 
affectionate  welcome  which  always  hails 
his  writings,  it  is  easy  to  see  to  what  gen- 
eral quality  that  greeting  must  be  ascrib- 
ed. -'As  with  Walter  Scott,  or  Victor 
Hugo,  or  B^ranger,  or  Dickens,  or  Addi- 
son in  the  "  Spectator,"  or  Washington 
Irving,  it  is  a  genial  humanity.  It  is  a 
quality,  in  all  these  instances,  independent 
of  literary  art  and  of  genius,  but  which 
16  made  known  to  others,  and  therefore 
becomes  possible  to  be  recognized,  only 
through  literary  forms.  The  creative 
imagination,  the  airy  fancy,  the  exquisite 
grace,  harmony,  and  simplicity,  the  rhe- 
torical brilliancy,  the  incisive  force,  all 
the  intelle<;tual  powers  and  charms  of 
style  with  which  that  feeling  may  be  ex- 
pressed, are  informed  and  vitalized  by 
file  sympathy  itself.  But  whether  a  man 
who  writes  verses  has  genius,  —  whether 
he  be  a  poet  according  to  arbitrary  can- 
ons, —  whether  some  of  his  lines  resem- 
ble the  lines  of  other  writers,  —  and 
whether  he  be  original,  are  questions 
which  may  be  answered  in  every  way  of 
every  poet  in  history.  Who  is  a  poet  but 
ke  whom  the  heart  of  man  permanent- 
ly accepts  as  a  singer  of  its  own  hopes, 
emotions,  and  thoughts?  And  what  is 
poetry  but  that  song  ?  If  words  have  a 
uniform  meaning,  it  is  useless  to  declare 
that  Pope  cannot  be  a  poet,  if  Lord  By- 
jon  is,  or  that  Moore  is  counterfeit,  if 


Wordsworth  be  genuine.  For  the  art 
of  poetry  is  like  all  other  arts.  The  ca»- 
ket  that  Cellini  worked  is  not  less  gena- 
ine  and  excellent  than  the  dome  of  Michel 
Angelo.  Is  nobody  but  Shakspeare  a 
poet  ?  Is  there  no  music  but  Beetbo- 
vet&'s  ?  Is  there  no  mountain-peak  but 
Dhawalaghiri  ?  no  cataract  but  liiagara? 

Thirty  years  ago  almost  every  critic 
in  England  exploded  with  laughter  over 
the  poetry  of  Tennyson.  Yet  bis  poetry 
has  exactly  the  same  characteristics  now 
that  it  had  then ;  and  Tennyson  has  gone 
up  to  hb  place  among  English  poets.  It 
is  not  "  Blackwood,"  nor  any  quarterly 
review  or  monthly  magazine,  (except,  of 
course,  the  "  North  American  "  and  the 
'*  Atlantic,")  which  can  decree  or  deny 
fame.  While  the  critics  are  busily  prov- 
ing that  an  author  is  a  plagiarist  or  a 
pretender,  the  world  is  crowning  him,  — 
as  tbe  first  ocean-steamer  from  England 
brought  Dr.  Lardner's  essay  to  prove  that 
steamers  could  not  cross  the  oceao.  Lit- 
erary criticism,  indeed,  is  a  lost  art,  if  it 
ever  were  an  art  For  there  are  no  per- 
manent acknowledged  canons  of  literaij 
excellence ;  and  if  there  were  any,  there 
are  none  who  can  apply  them.  What 
critic  shall  decide  if  the  song  of  a  new 
singer  be  poetry,  or  the  bard  himself  a 
poet?  Consequentiy,  modern  criticism 
wisely  contents  itself  with  pdnting  out 
errors  of  fact  or  of  inference,  or  the  differ- 
ence between  the  critic's  and  the  author's 
philosophic  or  aesthetic  view,  and  bitterly 
assaults  or  foolishly  praises  him.  Wfaeii 
Horace  Binney  Wallace,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  and  subtile-minded  of  our 
writers,  says  of  General  Morris  that  he  is 
^*  a  great  poet,"  and  that  **  he  who  can 
understand  Mr.  Emerson  may  value  Mr. 
Bancroft,"  we  can  feel  only  the  more 
profoundly  persuaded  that  fame  is  not 
the  judgment  of  individuals,  but  of  the 
mass  of  men,  and  that  he  whose  song 
men  love  to  hear  is  a  poet 

But  while  the  magnetism  of  Longfel- 
low's touch  lies  in  the  broad  humanitsf 
of  his  sympathy,  which  leads  him  nei- 
ther to  mysticism  nor  cynicism,  and  which 
commends  his  poetry  to  the  universal 
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heart,  his  artistic  tense  is  so  exquisite 
that  each  of  his  poems  is  a  valaable  liter- 
ary study.  In  this  he  has  now  reached 
a  perfection  quite  unrivalled  among  liv- 
ing  poets,  except  sometimes  by  Tenny- 
son. His  literary  career  has  been  con- 
temporary with  the  sensational  school, 
but  he  has  been  entirely  untainted  by  it, 
and  in  the  present  volume,  **  Tales  of  a 
Wayside  Inn,"  his  style  has  a  tranquil 
lucidity  which  recaUs  Chaucer.  The 
literary  style  of  an  intellectually  intro- 
verted age  or  author  will  always  be  some- 
what obscure,  however  gorgeous;  but 
Longfellow's  mind  takes  a  simple,  child- 
like hold  of  life,  and  his  style  never  be- 
trays the  inadequate  effort  to  describe 
thoughts  or  emotions  that  are  but  vague- 
ly perceived,  which  is  the  characteris- 
tic of  the  best  sensational  writing.  In- 
deed, there  is  little  poetry  by  the  emi- 
nent contemporary  masters  which  is  so 
ripe  and  racy  as  his.  He  does  not  make 
rhetoric  stand  for  passion,  nor  vagueness 
for  profundity ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
10  he  such  a  voluntary  and  malicious 
**  Bohemian  "  as  to  conceive  that  either 
in  life  or  letters  a  man  is  released  from 
the  plain  rules  of  morality.  Indeed,  he 
used  to  be  accused  of  preaching  in  his 
poetry  by  gentle  critics  who  held  that 
Elysium  was  to  be  found  in  an  oyster- 
cellar,  and  that  intemperance  was  the 
royal  prerogative  of  genius. 

His  literary  scholarship,  also,  his  de- 
lightful familiarity  with  the  pure  litera* 
ture  of  all  languages  and  times,  must  rank 
Longfellow  among  the  learned  poets.  Yet 
he  wears  this  various  knowledge  like  a 
shining  suit  of  chain-mail,  to  adorn  and 
strengthen  his  gait,  like  Milton,  instead 
of  tripping  and  clumsily  stumbling  in  it, 
as  Ben  Jonson  sometimes  did.  He  whips 
out  an  exquisitely  pointed  allusion  that 
Hashes  like  a  Damascus  rapier  and  strikes 
nimbly  home,  or  he  recounts  some  weird 
tradition,  or  enriches  his  line  with  some 
goi^eous  iUustration  from  hidden  stores, 
or  merely  unrolls,  as  Milton  loved  to  do, 
the  vast  perspective  of  romantic  associar 
tbn  by  recoondng  in  measured  order 
names  which  themselves  make  music  in 


the  mind,  —  names  not  musical  only,  but 
fragrant :  — 

^  Sab«an  odors  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Anby  the  blest.'* 
In  the  prelude  to  the  "Wayside  Inn,' 
with  how  consummate  a  skill  the  poet 
graces  his  modem  line  with  the  shadowy 
charm  of  ancient  verse,  by  the  mere 
mention  of  the  names  I 

"  The  chronicles  of  Charlemagne, 
Of  Merlin  and  the  Mort  d*Arthare, 
Mingled  together  in  his  brain 
With  tales  of  Flores  and  Blanchefleur, 
Sir  Ferumbras,  Sir  Kglamour, 
Sir  Launcelot,  Sir  Morgadour, 
Sir  Guy,  Sir  Bevis,  Sir  Gawain." 

A  most  felicitous  illustration  of  this 
trait  is  in  **  The  Evening  Star,"  an  ear- 
lier poem.  Chrysaor,  in  the  old  mythol- 
ogy, sprang  from  the  blood  of  Medusa, 
armed  with  a  golden  sword,  and  nuirried 
Callirrhoe,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  The 
poet,  looking  at  evening  upon  the  sea, 
muses  upon  the  long-drawn,  quivering 
reflection  of  the  evening  star,  and  sings. 
How  the  verses  oscillate  like  the  swaying 
calm  of  the  sea,  while  the  image  inevita- 
bly floats  into  the  scholar's  imagina- 
tion:— 

**  Just  above  yon  sandy  bar, 

As  the  day  grows  fainter  and  dimmer, 
Lonely  and  lovely  a  single  star 
Lights  the  air  with  a  dusky  glimmer. 

"  Into  the  ocean  faint  and  far 

Falls  the  trail  of.  its  golden  spleniior. 
And  the  gleam  of  that  single  star 
Is  ever  refulgent,  soft,  and  tender. 

"  Chrysaor  rising  out  of  the  sea 

Showed  thus  glorious  and  thus  emulous, 
Leaving  the  arms  of  Callirrhoe, 
Forever  tender,  soft,  and  tremulous. 

^  Thus  o*er  the  oeean  faint  and  &r 

Trailed  the  gleam  of  his  falchion  brightly: 
Is  it  a  eod,  or  is  it  a  star, 
That,  entranced,  I  gaze  on  nightly?  ** 

The  blending  of  the  poetical  faculty 
and  scholarly  taste  is  seen,  also,  in  hu 
translations;  and  would  not  a  transla- 
tion of  Dante's  great  poem  be  the  crown- 
ing  work  of  Longfellow's  literary  life  9 
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Bnt  while  we  chat  abng  the  road,  and 
pause  to  repeat  these  simple  and  musical 
poems,  each  so  elegant,  so  finished,  as 
the  monk  finished  his  irory  crucifix,  or 
th?  lapidary  his  choicest  gem,  we  have 
reached  the  Wayside  Inn.  It  is  the  ti- 
tle of  Longfellow's  new  volume,  *^  Tales 
of  a  Wayside  Inn."  They  are  New- 
£ngland  "  Canterbury  Tales."  Those  of 
old  London  town  were  told  at  the  Ta- 
bard at  Southwark;  these  at  the  Red 
Horse  in  Sudbury  town.  And  although 
it  is  but  the  form  of  the  poem,  peculiar 
neither  to  Chaucer  nor  to  Longfellow, 
which  recalls  the  earlier  work,  yet  they 
have  a  further  likeness  in  the  sources 
of  some  of  the  tales,  and  in  the  limpid 
blithenesB  of  the  style  and  the  pure  ob- 
jectivity of  the  poems.   • 

The  melodious,  picturesque  simplicity 
of  the  opening,  in  which  the  place  and 
the  persons  are  introduced,  is  inexpressi- 
bly graceful  and  masterly :  — 

**  One  autamn  night  in  Sadbitry  town, 
Acroas  the  meadows  bare  and  brown. 
The  windows  of  the  wayside  inn 
Gleamed  red  with  lire-light  through  the 

leaves 
Of  woodbine  hanging  fW>m  the  eaves, 
Their  crimson  curtains  rent  and  thin. 
As  ancient  is  this  hostelry 
As  any  in  the  land  may  be, 
Built  in  the  old  colonial  day, 
When  men  lived  in  a  grander  way, 
With  ampler  hospitality : 
A  kind  of  old  Hobgoblin  Hall, 
KoW  somewhat  fallen  to  decay, 
With  weather-stains  upon  the  wall. 
And  stairways  worn,  and  crazy  doors, 
And  creaking  and  uneven  floors, 
And  chimneys  huge,  and  tiled,  and  tall." 

The  autumn  wind  moans  without,  and 
dashes  in  gusts  against  the  windows ;  but 
there  is  a  pleasant  mnrmur  from  the  par- 
lor, with  the  music  of  a  violin.  In  this 
comfortable  tavern -parlor,  ruddy  with 
the  fire-light,  a  rapt  musician  stands  erect 
before  the  chimney  and  bends  his  ear  to 
his  instrument,  — 

"  And  seemed  to  listen,  till  he  caught 
Confessions  of  its  secret  thought,** 

— a  fignre  and  a  pictsre,  aa  he  is  after- 
ward painted, — 


^  Fair-haired,  blae-«yed,  his  aspect  blithe. 
His  figure  tall  and  straight  and  lithe,"  — 

which  recall  the  Norwegian  magician,  Ole 
Bull.  He  plays  to  the  listening  group  of 
friends.     Of  these  there  is  the  landlord, 

—  a  youth  of  quiet  ways,  "  a  student  of 
old  books  and  days,"  —  a  young  Sicilian, 

—  "a  Spanish  Jew  from  Alicant,"  — 

^  A  theologian,  from  the  school 
Of  Cambridge  on  the  Charles,"  — 

then  a  poet,  whose  portrait,  exquisitely 
sketched  and  meant  for  quite  another, 
will  yet  be  prized  by  the  reader,  as  the 
spectator  prizes,  in  the  Uffizi  at  Florence, 
the  portraits  of  the  painters  by  them> 
selves :  — 

"  A  poet,  too,  was  there,  whose  verse 
Was  tender,  musical,  and  terse : 
The  inspiration,  the  delight, 
The  gleam,  the  gloiy,  the  swift  flight 
Of  thoughts  so  sudden  that  they  seea 
The  revelations  of  a  dream. 
All  these  were  his:  but  with  them  came 
No  envy  of  another's  fame; 
He  did  not  find  his  sleep  less  sweet 
For  music  in  some  neighboring  street. 
Nor  rnstlmg  hear  in  erery  breeze 
The  laurels  of  Miltiadea. 
Honor  and  blessings  on  his  head 
While  living,  good  report  when  dead. 
Who,  not  too  eager  for  renown. 
Accepts,  bnt  does  not  clutch,  the  crown." 

The  musician  completes  the  group. 

When  he  stops  playing,  they  call  upon 
the  landlord  for  his  tale,  which  he,  **  al- 
though a  bashful  man,"  begins.  It  is 
**  Paul  Revere*s  Ride,"  already  known 
to  many  readers  as  a  baUad  of  the  fa- 
mous incident  in  the  Revolution  which 
has,  in  American  hearts,  immortalized  a 
name  which  this  war  has  but  the  more 
closely  endeared  to  them.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  stirring,  ringing,  and  graphic 
ballads  in  the  language,  —  a  prc^^er  pen- 
dant to  Browning's  ^  How  they  brought 
the  good  news  from  Ghent  to  Aix."    « 

The  poet,  listening  with  eager  delight, 
seizes  the  sword  of  the  landlord's  ances- 
tor which  was  drawn  at  Concord  fight, 
and  tells  him  that  his  grandfather  was 
a  grander  shape  than  any  old  Sir  Wit 

lifting 
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*'  Clmking  about  in  foreign  lands. 

With  iron  gauntlets  on  his  hands, 
.    And  on  his  head  an  iron  poU** 

Ail  laughed  but  the  landlord,— 

"  For  those  who  had  been  longest  dead 
Were  always  greatest  in  his  eyes." 

Did  honest  and  dull  **  Conseryatism  " 
have  ever  a  happier  description  ?  But 
lest  the  immortal  foes  of  Conservatism 
and  Progress  should  come  to  loggerheads 
in  the  conversation,  the  student  opens 
his  lips  and  breathes  Italy  upon  the  New- 
England  autumn  night.  He  tells  the  tale 
of  "  The  Falcon  of  Sir  Federigo,"  from 
the  **  Decameron.**  It  is  an  exquisite  po- 
em. So  charming  is  the  manner,  that  the 
**  Decameron,"  so  rendered  into  English, 
would  acquire  a  new  renown,  and  the 
public  of  to-day  would  understand  the 
fame  of  Boccaccio. 

But  the  theologian  hears  with  other 
ears,  and  declares  that  the  old  Italian  tales 

"  Are  either  trifling,  dull,  or  lewd." 

The  student  will  not  argue.  He  says 
only,— 

"  Nor  were  it  grateful  to  fbrget 
That  from  these  reservoirs  and  tanks 
Even  imperial  Shakspeare  drew 
His  Moor  of  Venice  and  the  Jew, 
And  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
And  many  a  famous  comedy.^' 

After  a  longer  pause,  the  Spanish  Jew 
irom  Alicant  begins  **  a  story  in  the  Tal* 
mud  old,"  ''The  Legend  of  Rabbi  Ben 
Levi."  This  is  followed  after  the  inter- 
lude by  the  Sicilian's  tale,  ''  King  Rob- 
ert of  Sicily,"  a  noble  legend  of  the 
Church,  whose  moral  is  humility.  It  is 
told  in  a  broad,  stately  measure,  and 
with  consummate  simplicity  and  skill 
The  attention  is  not  distracted  for  a  mo- 
ment from  the  story,  which  monks  might 
tell  in  the  still  clcMsters  of  a  Sicilian  con- 
vent, and  every  American  ofaild  hear 
with  interest  and  delight. 

^  And  then  the  blue-eyed  Norseman  told 
A  Saga  of  the  days  of  old.** 

It  b  the  Saga  of  Eling  Olaf,  and  is  much 
the  longest  tale  in  the  volume,  recount- 


ing the  efibrt  to  plant  Christianity  in 
Norway  by  the  sword  of  the  King.  In 
every  variety  of  measure,  heroic,  elegiac, 
lyrical,  the  wild  old  Scandinavian  tradi- 
tion is  told.  Even  readers  who  may  be 
at  first  repelled  by  legends  aknost  be* 
yond  modem  human  sympathy  cannot 
escape  the  most  musical  persuaaon  of 
the  poem  which  wafts  them  along  those 
icy  seas. 

"  And  King  Olaf  heard  the  cry, 
Saw  the  red  light  in  the  sky, 

Laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword, 
As  he  leaned  upon  the  railing, 
And  his  ships  went  sailing,  sailing 

Northward  into  Drontheim  fiord. 


**  Trained  for  either  camp  or  court. 
Skilful  in  each  manly  sport, 

Young  and  beautiful  and  tall; 
Art  of  warfare,  craft  of  chases. 
Swimming,  skating,  snow-shoe  rscea. 

Excellent  alike  at  all." 

There  is  no  continuous  thread  of  story 
in  the  Saga,  but  each  fragment  of  the 
whole  is  complete  in  itself,  a  separate 
poem.  The  traditions  are  fierce  and 
wild.  The  waves  dash  in  them,  the 
winds  moan  and  shriek.  There  are  evar 
nescent  glimpses  of  green  meadows,  and 
a  swifl  gleam  of  summer ;  but  th^  cold 
salt  sea  and  winter  close  round  all.  The 
tides  rise  and  fall;  they  eddy  in  the 
sand ;  they  float  off  and  afar  the  huge 
dragon-ships.  But  the  queens  pine  for 
revenge  and  slaughter ;  the  kings  drink 
and  swear  and  fight,  and  sail  away  to 
their  doom. 

"  Louder  the  waHioises  growl  and  snail. 
Sharper  the  dragons  bite  and  sting  I 
Eric  the  son  of  Hakon  Yarl 
A  death-drink  salt  as  the  sea 

Pledges  to  thee, 
Olaf  the  King!" 

Whoever  has  heard  Ole  Bull  plaf  ,  or 
Jenny  Lind  sing,  the  weird  minor  melo* 
dies  of  the  North,  will  comprehend  the 
kind  of  spell  which  these  legends  weave 
around  the  mind.  Nor  is  their  character 
lost  in  the  skilfnl  and  symmetrical  ren- 
dering of  LongfeHow.  The  reader  has 
not  the  feeling,  as  in  Sv  William  Jonei'i 
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tranaUtionfl,  that  he  b  reading  Sir  Wil- 
liam, and  not  the  Fenian. 

** '  What  was  that?  *  said  Olaf,  standing 

On  the  quarter-deck; 
'  Something  heard  I  like  the  stranding 

Of  a  shattered  wreck.* 
Einar,  then,  the  arrow  taking 

From  the  loosened  string, 
Answered,  *  That  was  Norway  breaking 

From  thy  hand,  0  Kingl '  '* 

Bat  the  battle  which  Thor  had  defied 
was  not  to  end  by  the  weapons  of  war. 
In  the  fierce  sea-fight, 

*'  There  is  told  a  wonderful  tale, 
How  the  King  stripped  off  his  mail, 
Like  leaves  of  the  brown  sea-kale, 
As  he  swam  beneath  the  main ; 

"  But  the  young  grew  old  and  gray, 
And  never  by  night  or  day 
In  his  kingdom  of  Norroway 
Was  King  Olaf  seen  again.'* 

The  victory  most  be  won  by  other 
weapons.  In  the  convent  of  Drontheim, 
Astrid,  the  abbess,  hears  a  voice  in  the 
darkness:  — 

^  Cross  against  corslet, 
Love  against  hatred, 
Peace-ciy  for  war-ciy  I  ** 

The  voice  continues  in  peaceful  music, 
forecasting  heavenly  rest :  — 

^  As  torrents  in  summer. 
Half  dried  in  their  channels. 
Suddenly  rise,  though  thA 
Sky  is  still  cloudless, 
For  rain  has  been  foiling 
Far  off  at  their  fountams; 

"  So  hearts  that  are  fainting 
Grow  full  to  o*terflowing. 
And  they  that  behold  it 
Marvel,  and  know  not 
That  God  at  their  fountains 
Far  off  has  been  raining." 

With  this  exquiffltely  beautiM  strain 
of  the  abbess  the  8aga  ends. 

The  theologian  muses  aloud  upon  creeds  * 
and  churches,  then  tells  a  fearful  tragedy 
of  Spain,  — the  story  of  a  father  who  bc^ 
trays  his  daughter  to  the  fires  of  Torque- 
mada.  It  chills  the  heart  to  think  that 
tnch  unspeakable  ruin  of  a  human  soul 


was  ever  wrought  by  any  system  that 
even  professed  to  be  Christian.  Moloch 
was  truly  divine,  compared  with  the  G<xi 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  But  the  gkxxn 
of  the  tragedy  is  not  allowed  to  linger. 
The  poet  scatters  it  by  the  story  of  the 
merry  "  Birds  of  Killingworth,"  which 
appears  elsewhere  in  the  pages  of  this 
number  of  the  '<  Atlantic."  The  blithe 
beauty  of  the  verses  is  captivating,  and 
the  argument  of  the  shy  preceptor  is  the 
most  poetic  plea  that  ever  wooed  a  woiid 
to  justice.  What  an  airy  felicity  in  the 
lines, — 

^  'T  is  always  morning  somewhere,  and  above 
The  awakening  continents  from  shore  to 

shore 
Somewhere  the  birds  are  singing  evermore." 

And  so,  amid  sunshine  and  the  carol- 
ling of  birds,  the  legendary  rural  romance 
of  the  Yankee  shore,  we  turn  the  page, 
and  find,  with  real  sorrow,  that  the  last 
tale  is  told  in  the  Wa}'side  Inn.  The 
finale  is  brief.  The  guests  arose  and  said 
good  night.  The  drowsy  squire  remains 
to  rake  the  embers  of  the  fire.  The  scat- 
tered lamps  gleam  a  moment  at  the  win- 
dows. The  Bed  Horse  inn  seems,  in  the 
misty  night,  the  sinking  constellation  of 
the  Bear,  —  and  then, 

^*  Far  off  the  village-dock  stmck  one.** 

So  ends  this  ripe  and  mellow  work,  leav- 
ing the  reader  like  one  who  listens  still 
for  pleasant  music  i'  the  air  which  sounds 
no  more.  Those  who  will  may  compare 
it  with  the  rippling  strangeness  of  ^  Hia- 
watha," the  mournfully  rolling  cadence 
of  "  Evangeline,"  the  mediaeval  romance 
of  *^  The  Golden  Legend."  For  ourselves, 
its  beauty  does  not  clash  with  theirs. 
The  simple  old  form  of  the  group  of  guests 
telling  stories,  the  thread  of  so  many 
precious  rosaries,  has  a  new  charm  fitMn 
this  poem.  The  Tabard  inn  is  gone ;  but 
who,  henceforth,  will  ride  through  Sud- 
bury town  without  seeing  the  purple  light 
shining  around  the  Red  Horse 'tavern? 

The  volume  closes  with  a  few  poems, 
classed  as  **  Birds  of  Passage."  It  is  the 
"  second  fl]ght,"-~the  first  being  those  at 
the  end  of  tibe  "  Miles  Standiah  "  volnme. 
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Some  of  these  have  a  pathos  and  interest 
which  all  will  perceive,  but  the  depth  and 
tenderness  of  which  not  ail  can  know. 
'*  The  Children's  Hour"  is  a  strain  of 
jparental  love,  which  haunts  the  memory 
with  its  melody,  its  sportive,  affectionate, 
and  yearning  lay. 

'*  They  almost  devour  me  with  kisses, 
Their  arms  about  me  entwine, 
Till  I  think  of  the  Bishop  of  Bingen 
In  his  mouse-tower  on  the  Rhine. 

"  Do  you  think,  O  blue-eyed  banditti. 
Because  you  have  scaled  the  wall, 
Such  an  old  moustache  as  I  am 
Is  not  a  match  for  you  all  ?  '* 

Here,  too,  is  the  grand  ballad  of  "  The 
Cumberland,"  and  the  delicate  fancy  of 
**  The  Snow  -  Flakes,"  expressing  what 
•very  sensitive  observer  has  so  often  felt, 
— that  the  dull  leaden  trouble  of  the  win- 
ter sky  finds  the  relief  in  snow  that  the 
suffering  human  heart  finds  in  expression. 
Then  there  is  **  A  Day  of  June,"  an  out- 
burst of  the  fulness  of  life  and  love  in  the 
beautiful  sunny  weather  of  blossoms  on 
the  earth  and  soft  clouds  in  the  sky. 

*•  O  life  and  love !  O  happy  throng 
Of  thonghto,  whose  only  speech  is  song  1 
O  heart  of  man !  canst  thou  not  be 
Blithe  as  the  air  is,  and  as  free?  " 

To  this  poem  the  date  is  added,  June, 
1860. 

And  here,  at  length,  is  the  last  poem. 
We  pause  as  we  reach  it,  and  turn  back 
to  the  first  page  of  "Outre-Mer."  "*Ly8- 
tenyth,  ye  godely  gentylmen,  and  all  that 
ben  hereyn  V  I  am  a  pilgrim  benighted 
on  my  way,  and  crave  a  shelter  till  the 


storm  is  over,  and  a  seat  by  the  fireside 
in  this  honorable  company.  As  a  stran- 
ger I  claim  this  courtesy  at  your  hands, 
and  will  repay  your  hospitable  welcome 
with  tales  of  the  countries  I  have  passed 
through  in  my  pilgrimage."  It  is  the  gay 
confidence  of  youth.  It  is  the  bright 
prelude  of  the  happy  traveller  and  schol- 
ar, to  whom  the  ver^'  quaint  conceits  and 
antiquated  language  of  romance  are  them- 
selves romantic,  and  who  makes  himself 
a  bard  and  troubadour.  Hope  allures 
him ;  ambition  spurs  him ;  conscious  pow- 
er assures  him.  His  eager  step  dances 
along  the  ground.  His  words  are  an  otUr 
burst  of  youth  and  joy.  Thirty  years 
pass  by.  What  sober  step  pauses  at  the 
Wayside  Inn  ?  Is  this  the  jocund  Pilgrim 
of  Outre -Mer?  The  harp  is  still  in 
bis  strong  hand.  It  sounds  yet  with  the 
old  tenderness  and  grace  and  sweetness. 
But  this  is  the  man,  not  the  boy.  This  is 
the  doubtful  tyro  no  longer,  but  the  wise 
master,  honored  and  beloved.  To  how 
many  hearts  has  his  song  brought  peace ! 
How  like  a  benediction  in  all  our  homes 
his  music  falls  1  Ah  !  not  more  surely, 
when  the  stretched  string  of  the  fiill-tun- 
ed  harp  snaps  in  the  silence,  the  cords 
of  every  neighboring  instrument  respond, 
than  the  hearts  which  love  the  singer  and 
his  song  thrill  with  the  heart-break  of 
this  last  poem  :  — 

"  O  little  feet,  that  such  long  years 
Must  wander  on  through  doubts  and  fears, 

Must  ache  and  bleed  beneath  your  load  I 
I,  nearer  to  the  wayside  inn 
Where  toil  shall  cease  and  rest  begin, 

Am  weaiy,  thinking  of  your  road." 
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LETTER    TO    A    PEACE    DEMOCRAT. 


ADDRESSED  TO  ANDREW  JACKSON  BROWN. 


Mt  dear  Andrew,  —  You  can  hard- 
ly have  forgotten  that  our  hist  conversa- 
tion on  the  national  questions  of  the  day 
had  an  abrupt,  if  not  angry,  termina- 
tion. I  very  much  fear  that  we  both  lost 
temper,  and  that  our  discussion  degener- 
ated into  a  species  of  political  sparring. 
You  will  certainly  agree  with  me  that 
the  great  issues  now  agitating  the  coun- 
try are  .too  grave  to  be  treated  in  the 
flippant  style  of  bar-room  debate.  When 
the  stake  for  which  we  are  contending 
with  immense  armies  in  the  field  and 
powerful  navies  on  the  ocean  is  nothing 
leis  than  the  existence  of  our  Union  and 
the  life  of  our  nation,  it  ill  becomes  in- 
telligent and  thoughtful  men  to  descend 
to  personal  abuse,  or  to  be  blinded  for 
one  moment  by  prejudice  or  passion  to 
the  cardinal  principle  on  which  the 
whole  controversy  turns. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  there- 
fore, as  our  previous  discussions  have  left 
flome  vital  questions  untouched,  and  as 
our  past  experience  seems  to  have  prov- 
ed that  we  cannot,  with  mutual  profit, 
compare  our  opinions  upon  these  sub- 
jects orally,  I  have  decided  to  embody 
my  sentiments  on  the  general  points  of 
difference  between  us  in  the  form  of  a 
letter.  Knowing  my  personal  regard  for 
you,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  believe 
me  guilty  of  intentional  discourtesy  in 
anything  I  may  say,  while  you  certainly 
will  not  be  surprised,  if  I  occasionally 
express  myself  with  a  degree  of  warmth 
which  finds  its  full  justification  in  the 
urgent  importance  of  the  questions  to 
be  considered. 

I  have  not  the  vanity  to  believe  that 
anything  I  can  say  on  subjects  that 
have  so  long  engrossed  the  attention 
of  thoughtful  Americans  will  have  the 
charm  of  novelty.  And  yet,  in  view  of 
the  unwelcome  fact,  that  there  exists  to 
lome  extent  a  decided  difference  at  the 


North  about  questions  in  regard  to  which 
it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  a  codh 
munity  of  feeling,  it  certainly  can  do  ne 
harm  to  make  an  attempt,  however  fee- 
ble, to  enlist  in  the  cause  of  constitit- 
tional  liberty  and  good  government  at 
least  one  man  who  may  have  been  led 
astray  by  a  too  zealous  obedience  to  ^e 
dictates  of  his  party.  As  the  success  of 
our  republican  institutions  must  depend 
on  the  morality  and  intelligence  of  the 
citizens  composing  the  nation,  no  honest 
appeal  to  that  morality  and  that  intelii* 
gence  can  be  productive  of  serious  eviL 

Permit  me,  then,  at  the  outset,  to  re- 
mind you  of  what,  from  first  to  last,  haa 
formed  the  key-note  of  all  yonr  oppo- 
sition to  the  war-policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. You  say  tiiat  you  have  no  heaii 
in  this  struggle,  because  Abolitionists  have 
caused  the  war,— always  adding,  that  Abc^ 
litlonists  may  carry  it  on,  if  they  please : 
at  any  rate,  they  shall  have  no  mipporti 
direct  or  indirect,  from  you.  I  have 
carefully  considered  all  the  argmnents 
which  you  have  employed  to  convince 
me  that  the  solemn  responsibility  of  in- 
volving the  nation  in  this  sanguinary 
conflict  rests  upon  Abolitionists,  and 
these  arguments  seem  to  me  to  be  sum- 
med up  in  the  following  propoeiticMi : 
Before  Abolitionists  began  to  disseminate 
their  dangerous  doctrines,  we  had  no 
war;  therefore  Abolitionists  caused  the 
war.  I  might,  perhaps,  disarm  yon  with 
your  own  weapons,  by  saying  that  be- 
fore Slavery  existed  in  this  country  we 
had  no  Abolitionists;  but  I  prefer  to 
meet  your  argument  in  another  man- 
ner. 

Not  to  spend  time  in  considering  any 
aspect  of  the  question  about  which  we 
do  not  substantially  differ,  let  us  at  once 
ascertain  how  far  we  can  agree.  I  pre- 
sume you  will  not  deny  that  this  nation 
is,  and  since  the  twelfth  of  April,  1861, 
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Las  been,  in  a  state  of  ciyil  war ;  that  the 
actively  contending  parties  are  the  North 
and  the  South ;  and  that  on  the  part  of 
the  South  the  war  was  commenced  and 
IB  still  waged  in  the  interest  of  Slavery. 
We  should  probably  differ  toto  cc&lo  as 
to  the  causes  which  led  to  the  conflict ; 
but,  my  excellent  Andrew,  I  think  there 
are  certain  facts  which  afler  more  than 
two  years'  hard  fighting  may  be  consid- 
ered fairly  establi^ed.  Whatever  may 
be  your  own  conclusions,  as  you  read, 
our  recent  hi:story  in  the  light  of  your 
ancient  and  I  had  almost  said  absurd 
prejudices,  I  believe  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  thinking  men  at  the  North 
have  made  up  their  minds  that  a  delib- 
erate conspiracy  to  overturn  this  gov- 
ernment has  existed  in  the  South  for  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  century;  that  the 
proo&  of  such  a  conspiracy  have  been 
daily  growing  more  and  more  palpa- 
ble, until  any  additional  evidence  has  be- 
come simply  cumulative;  that  the  elec- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln. was  not  the 
cause,  but  only  marked  the  culmination 
of  the  treason,  and  furnished  the  shallow 
pretext  for  its  first  overt  acts.  That  you 
are  not  prepared  to  admit  all  this  is,  I 
am  forced  to  believe,  mainly  because  you 
dislike  the  conclusions  which  must  in- 
evitably follow  from  such  an  admission. 
I  say  this,  because,  passing  over  for  the 
present  the  undoubted  fact,  that  this  na- 
tion would  have  elected  a  Democratic 
President  in  18G0  but  for  the  division 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  the  fur- 
ther fact,  equally  indisputable,  that 
Southern  politicians  wilfully  created  this 
division,  1  think  you  will  hardly  ven- 
ture to  deny  that  even  afler  the  election 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  the  South  controlled 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  Senate,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  And  to  come 
down  to  a  still  later  period,  you  can  have 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  passage  of 
the  Corwin  Amendment  disarmed  the 
South  of  any  cause  for  hostilities,  based 
on  the  danger  of  Congressional  interfer- 
ence with  Slavery  wherever  existing  by 
force  of  State  laws.  There  remains, 
then,  only  one  conceivable  excuse  for 
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the  aggressive  policy  of  the  South,  and 
that  is  fdund  in  the  alleged  apprehension 
that  the  slaves  would  be  incited  to  open 
rebellion  against  their  masters.  But,  I 
ask,  can  any  intelligent  and  fair-minded 
man  believe,  to-day,  that  slaveholders 
were  forced  into  this  war  by  the  fear  that 
the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  North 
would  lead  to  a  general  slave-iusurrec- 
tion?  Nine -tenths  of  the  able-bodied 
Southern  population  have  been  in  arms 
for  more  than  two  years,  far  away  from 
their  plantations,  and  unable  to  render 
any  assistance  to  the  old  men,  women, 
and  children  remaining  at  home.  The 
President's  Emancipation  Proclamation 
was  made  public  nearly  a  year  ago, 
and  subsequent  circumstances  have  con- 
spired to  give  it  a  very  wide  circulation 
tiirough  the  South.  And  yet  there  has 
not  been  a  single  slave  -  insurrection  of 
any  magnitude,  and  not  one  that  has  not 
been  speedily  suppressed  and  prompt- 
ly punished.  This  fact  would  seem  to 
be  a  tolerably  concluave  answer  to  all 
apologies  for  the  wicked  authors  of  this 
Rebellion,  drawn  from  their  alarm  for 
their  own  safety  and  the  safety  of  their 
families.  But  the  persistent  Peace  Dem- 
ocrat has  infinite  resources  at  command 
in  defence  of  the  conduct  of  his  South- 
ern allies. 

"  Destroy  hia  web  of  sophistxy  in  vain. 
The  creature  *8  at  his  dirty  work  again.** 

We  are  now  told  that  the  obedient  and 
unresisting  submission  of  the  slaves  proves 
that  they  are  satbfied  with  their  condi- 
tion, and  have  no  desire  to  be  fi*ee.  And 
we  are  asked  to  admit,  therefore,  that 
Slavery  is  not  a  curse,  but  an  absolute 
blessing,  to  those  whom  it  affects  most 
nearly !  Or  we  are  pointed  to  the  mul- 
titude of  slaves  daily  seeking  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  flag,  and  are 
informed  that  slaveholders  arc  contend- 
ing for  the  right  to  retain  their  property. 
As  if  the  Fugitive-Slave  Law  —  of  which 
Mr.  Douglas  said,  in  one  of  his  latest 
speeches,  that  not  one  of  the  Federal 
statutes  had  ever  been  more  implicitly 
obeyed  —  did  not  afibrd  the  South  most 
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ample  protection,  so  long  as  it  remained 
in  the  Union  1 

Another  grievance  of  which  you  bit- 
'  terly  complain,  another  count  in  the 
long  indictment  which  you  have  drawn 
up  against  the  Administration,  is  what 
you  denominate  its  anti-slavery  policy. 
You  disapprove  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  you  denounce  the  employ- 
ment of  armed  negroes;  and  therefore 
you  have  no  stomach  for  the  fight. 

But  has  not  the  President  published 
to  the  world  that  the  Proclamation  was  a 
measure  of  military  necessity  ?  and  has 
he  not  also  said  that  its  constitutionality 
is  to  be  decided  and  the  extent  and  du- 
ration of  its  privileges  and  penalties  are 
to  be  defined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  ?  If,  as  you  are  accus- 
tomed to  assert,  the  Proclamation  is  a 
dead  letter,  it  certainly  need  not  give 
you  very  serious  discomfort.  If  it  exer* 
cises  a  powerful  influence  in  crippling 
the  energies  of  the  South,  it  surely  is 
not  among  Northern  men  that  we  should 
look  for  its  opponents.  As  to  its  future 
efficacy  and  binding  force,  shall  we  not 
do  well  to  leave  this  question,  and  all 
similar  and  at  present  purely  specula- 
tive inquiries,  till  that  time  —  which  may 
Heaven  hasten!  —  when  this  war  shall 
terminate  in  the  restoration  of  the  Union 
and  the  acknowledged  supremacy  of  the 
Constitution  ? 

And  now  a  word  about  that  formidable 
bugbear,  the  enlistment  of  negro  soldiers. 
For  my  own  part,  I  candidly  confess  that 
I  am  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  your 
unmeasured  abuse  of  this  expedient. 
If  slaves  are  chattels,  I  can  conceive  of 
no  good  reason  why  we  may  not  confis- 
cate them  as  Rebel  property,  useful  to 
the  Rebels  in  their  armed  resistance  to 
Federal  authority,  precisely  as  we  appro- 
priate their  com  and  cattle.  And  when 
once  confiscated,  why  should  they  not  be 
employed  in  whatever  manner  will  make 
them  most  serviceable  to  us  ?  But  you 
insist  that  they  shall  not  be  armed.  You 
might  with  equal  show  of  reason  con- 
tend that  the  mules  which  we  have  taken 
icom  the  Rebels  may  be  rightfully  used 


in  ambulances,  bat  must  not  be  used  in 
anununition-wagons. 

But  if  slaves  are  not  chattels,  they  are 
human  beings,  with  brains  and  muscles^ 
—  brains  at  least  mtelligent  enough  to 
comprehend  the  stake  they  have  in  this 
controversy,  and  muscles  strong  enongh 
to  do  good  service  in  the  cause  of  con- 
stitutional liberty  and  republican  insti- 
tutions. Is  it  wise  to  reject  their  aflfered 
assistance  ?  Will  not  our  foes  have  good 
oause  to  demise  our  foUy,  if  we  leave  in 
their  hands  tiiis  most  efficient  element  of 
their  power?  You  have  fiiends  and 
relatives  fighting  in  the  Union  armies. 
If  you  give  the  subject  a  moment's  re- 
flection, you  must  see  that  aU  BUves 
laboring  on  the  plantations  of  their  mas- 
ters not  only  are  feeding  the  traitota 
who  are  doing  their  utmost  to  deslzoy 
our  country,  but,  by  relieving  thoosands 
upon  thousands  of  Southern  men  from 
the  necessity  bf  remaining  at  home  and 
cultivating  the  soil,  are,  to  all  practical 
purposes,  as  directly  imperilling  the  livei 
of  our  Union  soldiers  as  if  these  same 
slaves  with  sword  or  musket  were  serv- 
ing in  the  Rebel  ranks.  And  again, 
while  you  object  to  the  enlistment  of 
negroes,  you  are  unwilling  that  any 
member  of  your  family  should  leave 
your  household  and  expose  himself  to 
the  many  hazards  of  war.  Now  is  it  not 
too  plain  for  argument,  that  every  ne- 
gro who  is  enrolled  in  our  army  pre- 
vents, hy  just  that  unit,  the  necesaty  of 
sending  one  Northern  white  soldier  into 
the  field  ? 

But  will  the  slaves  consent  to  enlist  ? 
Let  the  thousands  who  have  forced  their 
way  to  Union  camps, 

"  Over  hill,  over  dale, 

Thorough  bush,  thorough  brier, 
Over  park,  over  pale, 
Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire,** 

tracked  by  blood-hounds,  and  by  their 
inhuman  oppressors  more  savage  than 
blood-hounds,  answer  the  insulting  in- 
quiry. Are  they  brave  ?  Will  they 
fight  for  the  cause  which  they  have  dared 
so  many  dangers  to  espouse?  I  point 
you  to  the  bloody  records  of  Yicksbnrg^ 
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MiHiken's  Bend,  Port  Hudson,  and  Fort 
Wagner ;  I  appeal  to  the  testimony  of 
CTery  Union  officer  under  whom  Uack 
soldiers  have  fought,  as  the  most  fitting 
reply  to  such  questions.  Shame  on  the 
miserable  sneer,  that  we  are  spending 
the  money  and  shedding  the  blood  of 
white  men  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  ne- 
gro !  Blush  for  yom*  own  unmanly  and 
ungenerous  prejudices,  and  ask  yourself 
whetherfuture  history  will  not  pronounce 
the  black  man,  morally,  not  only  your 
•qual,  but  your  superior,  when  it  is  found 
recorded,  that,  denied  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship, long  proscribed,  persecuted,  and 
enslaved,  he  was  yet  willing,  and  even 
eager,  to  save  the  life  of  your  brother  on 
the  battle-field,  and  to  preserve  you  in 
the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  your  prop- 
erty at  home.  Is  the  efficient  aid  of  such 
men  to  b^  rejected  ?  Is  their  noble  self- 
sacrifice  to  be  slighted  ?  Shall  we,  un- 
der the  contemptible  pretext,  that  this 
war  must  be  waged  —  if  waged  at  aU  — 
for  the  benefit  of  the  white  race,  deprive 
negroes  of  an  opportunity  to  risk  their 
lives  to  maintain  a  government  which 
has  never  protected  them,  and  a  Consti- 
tution which  has  been  practically  inter- 
preted in  such  a  manner  as  to  recognize 
and  sanction  their  servitude  ?  Do  not, 
I  implore  you,  answer  these  inquiries  by 
that  easy,  but  infamous  taunt,  so  con- 
stantly on  the  lips  of  unscrupulous  poli- 
ticians in  your  party,  —  "  Here  comes 
the  inevitable  nigger  again ! "  It  is  pre- 
cisely because  the  awful  and  too  long  un- 
avenged sufferings  of  the  slave  must  be 
inevitable,  while  Slavery  exists,  that  these 
questions  must  sooner  or  later  be  asked 
and  answered,  and  that  your  political 
upholding  of  such  a  system  becomes  a 
monstrous  crime  against  humanity. 

After  all,  my  dear  Andrew,  why  are 
you  so  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  Sla- 
very ?  You  certainly  can  have  no  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  peculiar  and  patri- 
archal institution.  You  are  too  skilM 
a  financier  ever  to  have  invested  a  sin- 
gle dollar  in  that  fugacious  wealth  which 
so  often  takes  to  its  legs  and  runs  away. 
Nor  does  your  unwillingness  to  listen  to 


any  expression  of  anti-slavery  sentiment 
arise  irom  affection  for  or  real  sympathy 
with  Slavery,  on  moral  grounds.  In- 
deed, I  have  more  than  once  been  ex' 
ceedingly  refireshed  in  spirit  at  observing 
the  sincere  and  hearty  contempt  with 
which  you  have  treated  what  is  blasphe- 
mously called  ^e  Biblical  argument  in 
favor  of  human  bondage.  The  pleasing 
precedent  of  Abraham  has  not  seduced 
you,  nor  has  the  happy  lot  of  the  more 
modem  Onesimus  quieted  all  your  con- 
scientious scruples.  You  have  never 
fkiled,  in  private  conversation,  to  con- 
demn the  advocates  of  Slavery  on  what- 
ever grounds  they  have  rested  its  de- 
fence, nor  have  you  ever  ceased  to 
deplore  its  existence  in  our  country. 

At  the  same  time  I  must  admit  that 
you  have  invariably  resisted  all  attempts 
to  apply  any  practical  check  or  remedy 
to  the  great  and  growing  evil,  stoutly 
maintaining  that  it  was  a  local  insti- 
tution, and  that  we  of  the  North  had 
no  right  to  meddle  with  it  I  am  well 
aware  that  you  have  stigmatized  every 
effort  to  awaken  public  attention  to  its 
nature  and  tendency,  or  to  point  out 
methods,  more  or  less  available,  of  abol- 
ishing the  system,  as  unconstitutional, 
incendiary,  and  quixotic.  I  concede 
that  your  indignation  has  always  been 
in  the  abstract,  and  your  zeal  eminent- 
ly conservative.  Yet,  as  a  moral  man, 
with  ik  New-England  training,  and  a 
general  disposition  to  indorse  those  prin- 
ciples which  have  made  New  England 
what  she  is,  you  will  not  deny,  that, 
in  a  harmless  and  inoffensive  way,  you 
have  been  anti-slavery  in  your  opinions 

But,  once  more,  my  friend,  have  yon 
any  reason  to  be  attached  to  Slavery  on 
political  grounds  ?  You  have  always  been 
an  earnest  and  uncompromising  Dem- 
ocrat You  have  always  professed  to 
believe  in  the  omnipotence  of  political 
conventions  and  the  sacred  obh'gation 
of  political  platforms.  You  have  never 
failed  to  repudiate  any  effort  to  influ- 
ence party  action  by  moral  considerations. 
Indeed,  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
you  must  have  selected  as  your  model 
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that  sturdf  old  Democratic  deacon  in 
New  Hampshire,  who  said  that  *^  poli- 
tics was  one  thing,  and  religion  was  an- 
other." You  have  never  hesitated  to 
sspport  any  candidate,  or  to  uphold  any 
measure,  dictated  by  the  wisdom  or  the 
wickedness  of  your  party.  Although 
you  must  have  observed,  that,  with  oc- 
casional and  infrequent  eddies  of  opin- 
ion, the  current  of  its  political  progress 
has  been  steadily  carrying  the  Northern 
Democracy  farther  and  farther  away 
from  the  example  and  the  doctrines  of 
Jefferson,  you  have  surrendered  your- 
self to  the  evil  influence  without  a 
twinge  of  remorse  or  a  sigh  of  regret. 
You  have  submitted  to  the  insolent  de- 
mands of  Southern  politicians  with  such 
prompt  and  easy  acquiescence,  that  many 
of  your  oldest  friends  have  mourned  over 
your  lost  manhood,  and  sadly  abandoned 
you  to  the  worship  of  your  ugly  and  ob- 
scene idol.  A  Northern  man,  descended 
from  the  best  Puritan  stock,  surrounded 
from  childhood  by  institutions  really  fr«e, 
breathing  the  atmosphere  of  free  thought, 
enjoying  the  luxury  of  6*66  speech,  you 
have  deliberately  allied  yourself  to  a  par- 
ty which  has  owed  its  long-continued  po- 
litical supremacy  to  the  practical  denial 
of  these  inestimable  privileges.  Yet,  on 
the  whole,  Andrew,  what  have  you  gain- 
ed by  it  ?  Undoubtedly,  the  seed  thus 
sown  in  dishonor  soon  ripened  into  an 
abundant  harvest  of  fat  offices  and  rapid 
promotions.  But  winter  —  the  winter 
of  your  discontent  —  has  followed  this 
harvest.  Circumstances  quite  beyond 
your  control  have  utterly  demolished  the 
political  combination  which  was  once 
your  peculiar  pride.  You  have  lived 
to  see  the  Dagon  before  which  you  and 
your  friends  have  for  so  many  years 
cheerfully  prostrated  yourselves  fail  to 
the  ground,  and  lie  a  helpless,  hopeless 
ruin  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  temple 
where  it  lately  stood  defiant  and  dominant. 
Have  you  ever  had  the  curiosity  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  of  this  disaster  ?  It 
is  a  curiosity  which  can  be  easily  grati- 
fied. The  Democratic  party  was  kiUed 
in  cold  blood  by  Southern  traitors.   There 


never  was  a  more  causeless,  malicioiis,  or 
malignant  murder.  The  fool  in  the  fable 
who  gained  an  unenviable  notoriety  by 
killing  the  goose  which  kdd  golden  eggB, 
Balaam,  who,  but  for  angelic  interposi- 
tion, would  have  slain  his  faithful  ass, 
were  praiseworthy  in  comparison.  Well 
might  any  one  of  the  Northern  victims 
of  this  cruel  outrage  have  exclaimed,  in 
the  language  of  Balaam's  long-eared  ser- 
vant, "  Am  not  I  thine  ass,  upon  which 
thou  hast  ridden  ever  since  I  was  thine 
unto  to  this  day  ?  was  I  ever  wont  to  do 
so  unto  thee  ?  "  And  the  modem,  like 
the  ancient  Balaam,  must  have  answer- 
ed, "  Nay." 

But,  aJas  for  Northern  manhood,  alas 
for  human  nature  corrupted  by  long  pos- 
session of  political  power,  ailer  a  short- 
lived, though,  let  us  hope,  sincere  out- 
burst of  indignation,  followed  by  pro- 
tests and  remonstrances,  growing  daily 
milder  and  more  moderate,  the  Northern 
Democracy  now  begs  permission  to  return 
once  more  to  its  former  servitude,  and 
would  gladly  peril  the  permanence  of 
the  Union,  to  hug  again  the  fetters 
which  it  has  so  patiently  and  so  profit- 
ably worn. 

Lay  aside  party  prejudice,  for  one  mo- 
ment, my  dear  Andrew,  and  tell  me  if 
the  world  ever  saw  a  more  humiliating 
spectacle.  Slighted,  spurned,  spit  upoQ 
by  their  ancient  allies,  compelled  to 
bear  the  odium  of  an  aggressive  and  of- 
fensive pro-slavery  policy,  tamely  con- 
senting to  a  denial  of  the  dearest  human 
rights  and  the  plainest  principles  of  nat*- 
ural  justice,  rewarded  only  by  a  share 
in  the  Federal  offices,  and  punished  by  the 
contempt  of  all  who,  at  home  or  abroad, 
intelligently  and  unselfishly  studied  the 
problem  of  our  republican  institutions, 
the  Northern  Democracy  found  them^ 
selves,  at  the  most  critical  period  of  our 
national  history,  abandoned  by  the  mas- 
ters whom  they  had  faithfully  served, 
and  whom  many  were  willing  to  follow 
to  a  depth  of  degradation  which  could 
have  no  lower  deep.  And  yet,  when 
thus  freed  from  their  long  slavery  by 
the  voluntary  act  of  their  oppressors,  we 
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I^ar  them  to-day  clamoring  for  the  privi- 
lege of  wearing  anew  the  accustomed 
joke,  and  feeling  agcdn  the  familiar  lash  I 
Are  these  white  men,  with  Anglo-Saxon 
blood  in  their  veins,  and  the  £air  fame 
of  this  country  in  their  keeping  ?  Why, 
if  the  most  abject  slave  that  ever  toAd 
on  a  Southern  plantation,  cast  off  by  his 
master  and  compelled  to  claim  the  rights 
of  a  freeman,  should,  of  his  own  deliber- 
ate choice,  elect  to  return  to  his  miser- 
able vassalage,  who  would  not  pronounce 
him  unfit  to  enjoy  the  priceless  boon  of 
Uberty  ?  who  would  hesitate  to  say  that 
natural  stupidity,  or  the  acquired  imbe- 
cility of  long  enslavement,  had  doomed 
him  to  remain,  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  wa- 
ter? 

But,  as  if  to  render  the  humiliation 
of  these  Democratic  leaders  still  more 
fruitless  and  gratuitous,  mark  how  their 
overtures  are  received  by  their  Southern 
brethren.  Having  sold  their  birthright, 
let  us  see  what  prospect  our  Northern 
Esaus  have  of  gaining  their  mesi  of  pot- 
tage. Perhaps  no  better  illustration  can 
be  given  of  the  state  of  feeling  among 
the  chiefs  of  the  Southern  Bebelliou  than 
is  found  in  a  letter  from  Colonel  R.  C.  liill 
to  the  Richmond  ^*  Sentinel,"  dated  Sep- 
tember 13th,  1863.  It  had  been  stated  by 
a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  "  Trib- 
une," that,  during  a  recent  interview  be- 
tween General  Custer  (Union)  and  Col- 
onel Hill  (Confederate),  at  Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia,  Colonel  HiU  had  assured 
General  Custer  that  "  there  would  soon 
be  peace."  After  giving  an  explicit  and 
emphatic  denial  to  this  statement,  Colonel 
HiU  (who,  it  would  seem,  commands  the 
Forty-Eighth  North-Carolina  Volunteers) 
closes  by  saying,  "  I  am  opposed  to  any 
terms  short  of  a  submission  of  the  Federals 
to  such  terms  as  we  may  dictate,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  should  be.  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  a  boundary;  the  exclusive  naviga- 
tion of  the  Miflsissippi  below  Cairo ;  full 
indemnification  for  all  the  negroes  stolen 
and  destroyed;  and  the  restoration  of 
Fortress  Monroe,  Jefferson,  Key  West, 
and  all  other  strongholds  which  may 
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have  fallen  into  their  possession  during 
the  war.  If  they  are  unwilling  to  ac- 
cede to  these  terms,  I  propose  an  in- 
definite continuance  of  the  war  until 
the  now  existing  fragment  of  the  old 
Union  breaks  to  pieces  firom  mere  rot- 
tenness and  want  of  cohesion,  when  we 
will  step  in,  as  the  only  first-class  power 
on  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  take 
possession  of  the  pieces  as  subjugated 
and  conquered  provinces." 

To  the  same  effect  is  a  letter  from 
Robert  Toombs,  who  had  been  charged 
with  a  leaning  towards  a  reconstruction 
of  the  Union.  A  short  extract  will  suffice 
to  show  the  spirit  of  the  whole  commu- 
nication. '*I  can  conceive  of  no  ex- 
ti'emity  to  which  my  country  can  be  re- 
duced in  which  I  would,  for  a  single 
moment,  entertain  any  proposition  for 
any  union  with  the  North  on  any  terms 
whatever.  When  all  else  is  lost,  I  pre- 
fer to  unite  with  the  thousands  of  our 
own  countrymen  who  have  found  honor- 
able deaths,  if  not  graves,  on  the  battle- 
field.**  And  the  recently  elected  Gover- 
nor of  Alabama  puts  to  rest  all  doubts 
as  to  his  desire  for  Southern  indepen- 
dence, by  saying,  "  If  I  had  the  power,  I 
would  build  up  a  wall  of  fire  between 
Yankeedom  and  the  Confederate  States, 
there  to  bum  for  ages." 

The  tone  and  temper  of  these  extracts 
—  and  similar  quotations  might  be  made 
indefinitely  —  are  exactly  in  keeping 
with  everything  that  comes  from  the 
pens  or  the  lips  of  the  leaders  of  this  Re- 
bellion. And  even  those  Southern  states- 
men who  at  the  outset  were  opposed 
to  Secession,  and  have  never  ceased  to 
deplore  the  fnutless  civil  war  into  which 
the  South  has  plunged  the  nation,  are 
compelled  to  admit,  with  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  Georgia,  that  *Hhe  war,  with 
all  its  afflictive  train  of  suffering,  priva- 
tion, and  death,  has  served  to  eradicate 
all  idea  of  reconstruction,  even  with  those 
who  made  it  the  basis  of  their  arguments 
in  favor  of  disunion." 

Rely  upon  it,  this  tone  and  tempet 
will  never  be  changed  so  long  as  the 
Rebels  have  any  considerable  armed  fiiroo 
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in  the  field  ready  for  service.  IjQleas 
we  are  willing  to  consent  to  a  divided 
country,  a  dissevered  Union,  and  the 
recognition  of  a  Southern  Confederacy, 
— in  a  word,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
acquiesce  in  all  the  demands  of  our  ene- 
mies, we  have  no  alternative  but  a  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  the  war. 

Fernando  Wood  and  his  followers  ask 
for  an  armistice.  An  armistice  to  whom^ 
and  for  what  purpose  ?  The  Rebels,  rep- 
resented by  their  Government,  ask  for  no 
armistice,  except  upon  their  own  terms, 
and  what  those  terms  are  we  have  al- 
ready seen.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  there 
are  men  at  the  South  who  crave  "peace 
and  a  restoration  of  the  Union.  As- 
sume the  statement  to  be  true,  and  you 
have  made  no  progress  towards  a  satis- 
factory result  Such  men  are  powerless 
in  the  hands  of  the  guiding  and  govern- 
ing minds  of  the  conspiracy.  The  trea- 
son is  of  such  magnitude,  its  leaders  so 
completely  control  the  active  forces  of 
the  whole  community,  that  the  passive 
strength  of  Union  sentiment  cannot  now 
be  taken  into  the  account  It  would  be 
a  farce  too  absurd  to  be  gravely  consid- 
ered, to  treat  with  men  who,  whatever 
their  disposition  or  numbers  may  be,  are 
utterly  helpless,  unable  to  make  any 
prombe  which  they  can  fulfil,  or  to  give 
any  pledge  which  can  bind  any  but 
themBelves. 

We  must  deal  with  an  armed  and 
powerful  rebellion ;  and  so  long  as  it  is 
effectively  armed,  and  powerful  enough 
to  hold  in  subjection  the  whole  South- 
ern population,  it  is  moral,  if  not  legal, 
treason  for  a  Northern  man  to  talk  of 
peace.  What  avails  it  to  talk  of  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  the  horrors  of 
war?  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  take  the 
life  of  a  human  being ;  but  we  can  easily 
conceive  of  circumstances  when  homi- 
cide is  not  only  justifiable,  but  highly 
commendable. 

Pennit  me  here  to  quote,  as  most  per- 
tinent to  this  view  of  the  subject,  an  ex- 
tract from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1797, 
defending  his  refusal  to  offer  terms  of 
peace  to  the  Directory  of  France.    Al- 
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luding  to  some  remarks  of  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, in  the  House  of  Commons,  depre- 
cating war  as  a  great  evil,  and  calling  on 
ministers  to  propose  an  immediate  peace, 
Mr.  Pitt  says, — "  He  began  with  deplor- 
ing the  calamities  of  war,  on  the  general 
to0c  that  all  war  is  calamitous.  Do  I 
object  to  that  sentiment  ?  No.  But  is 
it  our  business,  at  a  moment  when  we 
feel  that  the  continuance  of  that  war  is 
owing  to  the  animosity,  the  implacable 
animosity,  of  our  enemy,  to  the  invet- 
erate and  insatiable  ambition  of  the 
present  frantic  government  of  France, 
—  not  of  the  people  of  France,  as  the 
honorable  baronet  unjustly  stated^  —  is 
it  our  business,  at  that  moment,  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  -merely  lamenting, 
in  commonplace  terms,  the  calamities  of 
war,  and  forgetting  that  it  is  part  of  the 
duty  which,  as  representatives  of  the 
pe(^le,  we  owe  to  our  government  and 
our  country,  to  state  that  the  continu- 
ance of  those  evik  upon  ourselves,  and 
upon  France,  too,  is  the  fruit  only  of  th« 
conducf  of  the  enemy,  that  it  is  to  be 
imputed  to  them  and  not  to  us  ?  "  Now 
does  not  this  correctly  describe  our  posi- 
tion ?  We  make  no  question  about  the 
calamities  of  war ;  but  how  are  these  ca* 
lamities  to  be  avoided?  This  war  has 
been  forced  upon  us,  and  we  must  wage 
it  to  the  end,  or  submit  to  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  Union,  and  acknowledge, 
in  flat  contradiction  of  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  the  right  of 
Secession.  The  true  motto  for  the  Gov- 
ernment is  precisely  and  preeminently 
the  motto  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
^^  En$e  petit  placidam  sub  libertate  quie- 
tern,"  which,  freely,  but  faithfully,  trans- 
lated, means,  ^*  We  must  conquer  a  just 
and  abiding  peace." 

And  now,  my  dear  Andrew,  I  am  ca- 
rious to  know  what  answer  you  will  make 
to  the  general  views  which  I  have  ad- 
vanced on  these  vital  questions.  Will 
you  say  that  I  have  nusrepresented  the 
record  of  the  Northern  Democratic  par- 
ty ?  that  I  have  charged  them  with  a  sub- 
mission and  subserviency  to  the  dictates 
of  their  Southern  allies,  which  truthftU 
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lustory  will  not  confirm?  Tou  sorely 
remember  the  uncontradicted  aatertion 
of  Mr.  Hammond,  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  1856,  at  a  time  when  fears  were 
entertained  by  the  Democracy  that  Mr. 
Fremont  might  be  elected :— "  The  South 
has  now  ruled  the  country  for  BLsty 
years."  Do  you  believe  that  this  rule 
could  have  been  mainUuned  for  so  many 
years  without  the  connivance  and  co- 
operation of  Northern  Democrats  ?  Will 
you  ventore  to  say  that  Texas  could 
have  been  annexed,  the  Fugitive-Slave 
I^w  passed,  the  Missouri  Compromise 
Bill  repealed,  without  the  consent  and  ac- 
tive assistance  of  Northern  DenK)crat8  ? 
In  fact,  my  friend,  when,  in  our  fre- 
quent conversations,  you  have  repeat- 
edly charged  Southern  Democrats  with 
ingratiCude  and  want  of  good  faith,  have 
you  not  intended  to  assert,  that,  having 
complied  with  all  the  demands  of  the 
South,  you  locked  upon  their  deliberate 
destruction  of  the  Democratic  party  as 
a  wanton  act  of  political  treachery  ? 

Do  you  deny  that  I  have  presented  a 
truthful  picture  of  the  present  position 
of  your  party  ?  Can  there  be  any  doubt 
about  the  issue  now  offered  to  the  North 
by  Peace  Democrats?  I  say  Peace 
Democrats,  because  all  War  Democrats 
are  acting  heartily  and  sealously  with  the 
Administration.  Is  not  the  poticy  which 
the  Peace  Democracy  support  in  their 
papers,  platforms,  and  public  addresses, 
an  immediate  cessation  <^  hostilities  on 
the  part  of  the  North?  And  do  they 
not  select,  as  the  exponents  of  this  pol- 
icy, men  who  have,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  sympathized  with  the 
South,  and  denounced  the  military  meas- 
ures of  the  Government  as  unjustifiable, 
oppressive,  and  iniquitous?  Open  any 
newspaper  of  **  Copperhead  "  complex- 
ion, and  tell  me,  candidly,  if  you  can  ap- 
prove of  the  manner  in  which  the  all- 
engrossing  questions  of  the  day  are  dia* 
cussed. 

Yon  know,  in  advance,  as  well  as  I 
know,  that  yon  will  find  both  open  and 
iBfidioufl  attacks  upon  whatever  feature 


of  the  war-policy  of  the  Administration 
chances  at  the  moment  to  be  uf  permost 
in  the  public  mind,  a  liberal  collection 
c£  incidents  illustrating  the  horrors  of 
war,  abundant  abuse  of  army-contract- 
ors, appalling  estimates  of  our  probabb 
national  debt,  enthusiastic  commenda- 
tion of  the  skill  of  Southern  dfKcers  and 
the  bravery  of  Southern  soldiers,  ex- 
travagant laudation  of  some  Federal 
commander  who  has  disobeyed  the  or- 
ders of  his  superior  and  conducted  a 
campaign  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
annoy  or  alarm  the  enemy,  •eloquent  de- 
nunciation of  all  attempts  to  fetter  free 
speech  or  limit  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
indignant  complaint  that  the  rights  of 
the  citizen  are  disregarded,  an  osten- 
tatious parade  of  historical  parallels  to 
prove  that  an  earnest  and  united  peo- 
ple fighting  for  independence  has  never 
been  subjugated,  a  letter  paragraph  at> 
tributing  to  Abolitionists  aU  the  evils 
of  the  existmg  controversy,  the  inevi- 
table sneer  at  n^;ro  soldiers  in  spite  of 
the  bloody  baptism  which  they  have  so 
heroically  borne,  —  all  this,  but  (mark 
the  significant  circumstance!)  not  one 
word  in  condemnation  of  Southern  tre»* 
son,  not  a  single  sentiment  that  can  by 
possibility  alienate  old  friends,  or  can 
ever  be  quoted  as  evidence  that  the  edi- 
tor had  dared  to  assert  his  manhood.  Is 
this  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union  ?  Is  tins  the  allegiance  which  a 
citizen  owes  to  his  country  ?  Away  with 
the  mischievous  sophistry,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  not  the  country,  and  does  not 
represent  the  people  1  Can  any  sane 
man  doubt  that  an  Administration  le- 
gally chosen,  and  rightfully  in  power, 
and  receiving  the  emphatic  indorsement 
q£  decisive  majorities  in  Congress,  does, 
during  its  constitutional  term  of  office, 
and  while  so  supported,  speak  the  mind 
and  embody  the  will  of  the  nation  ?  !• 
there  any  show  of  reason  for  saying  that 
such  an  Administration  is  an  irrespon- 
sible despotism,  governing  the  country 
without  the  moral  countenance  of  its 
citizens,  and  in  defianoe  of  their  de* 
Glared  sentiments? 
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Bat  the  Tiews  of  Peace  Democrats  are 
not  to  bo  ascertained  alone  by  consulting 
the  newspapers  which  are  their  acknowl- 
edged oi^ns.  Listen  to  the  speeches  of 
their  prominent  leaders.  I  will  not  stop 
to  call  your  attention  to  their  bold  trea- 
son after  a  Union  reverse,  or  their  non- 
committal platitudes  after  a  Union  victo- 
ry. Let  me  rather  ask  you  to  consider  the 
prevailing  tone  of  their  public  addresses. 
Remember,  meanwhile,  that  our  Govern- 
ment b  grappling  with  an  active  and  res- 
olute enemy,  whose  avowed  and  persist- 
ent purpose  ^  to  divide  the  Union,  and 
by  means  unconstitutional  and  treason- 
able to  erect  on  the  ruins  of  our  once 
happy  Republic  an  independent  and  ne- 
cessarily hostile  power.  Bear  in  mind 
that  this  enemy,  with  an  intense  and  in- 
flexible determination  which  would  be 
most  commendable  in  a  better  cause,  is 
summoning  all  its  strength  to  accomplish 
its  wicked  designs,  and  tell  me  If  it  does 
not  find  among  Peace  Democrats  most 
efficient  allies  and  adherents. 

Can  you  discover  in  the  speeches  of 
your  political  friends  one  sentence  that 
would  give  a  future  student  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  struggle  a  correct  idea  of  the 
principles  for  which  we  are  contending  ? 
Would  not  such  a  student,  accepting 
these  speeches  as  authentic,  reasonably 
infer  that  the  Central  Government,  in- 
vested by  a  sad  accident  with  supreme 
power,  was  using  its  accidental  authority 
for  the  sole  and  sinister  purpose  of  abridg- 
ing the  constitutional  rights  of  the  citi- 
zen, by  withholding  the  privilege  of  free 
speech,  and  preventing  the  expression  of 
popular  sentiment  at  the  polls?  And 
yet,  methinks,  an  intelligent  posterity 
will  somewhat  wonder  how  such  speech- 
es could  be  made  with  impunity,  and  such 
candidates  receive  unchallenged  votes,  in 
the  face  of  such  unscrupulous  tyranny. 
Li  fact,  was  there  ever  so  wicked  a  farce 
as  this  *^  Copperhead  "  complaint  about 
the  denial  of  the  right  of  free  speech  and 
free  votes,  from  the  lips  of  men  whose 
daily  exemption  from  punishment  proves 
the  falsity  of  their  appeals  to  popular 
prejudice  ?    Do  they  not  say  what  they 


please,  and  vote  as  they  choose,  without 
molestation  or  hindrance  ?  Why,  a 
many-wived  Mormon,  surrounded  by  the 
beauties  of  his  harem,  inveighing  against 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
prohibit  polygamy,  —  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  openly  and  safely  carnivorous  dur- 
ing Lent,  denouncing  that  regulation  of 
his  church  which  denies  him  the  luxury 
of  meat  during  the  forty  days  immedi- 
ately preceding  Easter, — a  cannibal,  with 
a  tender  morsel  of  young  missionary  in 
his  mouth,  complaining  that  he  cannot 
gratify  his  appetite  for  human  flesh, — 
these  would  be  models  of  reason  and 
common  sense,  compared  with  the  fibo- 
tious  demagogues  whose  conduct  we  are 
considering. 

In  point  of  fact,  their  real  unhappinesi 
arises  from  their  impunity.  They  are  gaq>- 
ing  for  a  substantial  grievance.  '  Their 
highest  ambition  is  to  become  political 
martyrs.  Now  and  then  one  of  them,  like 
yallandighain,deliberately  transcends  the 
bounds  of  a  wise  forbearance,  and  receives 
from  the  Government  a  very  mild  rebuke. 
Straightway  he  is  placed  on  the  bad  em- 
inence to  which  he  has  so  long  aspired. 
Already  dead  to  all  feeling  of  patriotism, 
he  is  canonized  for  his  crimes,  with  rites 
and  ceremonies  appropriate  to  such  a 
priesthood.  And,  unhappily,  he  finds  but 
too  many  followers  weak  enough  or  wick- 
ed enough  to  recognize  his  saintship  and 
accept  his  creed.  To  all  true  and  loyal 
men,  he  resembles  rather  the  veiled  proph- 
et of  Khorassan,  concealing  behind  the 
fair  mask  of  a  zealous  regard  for  free 
speech  and  a  free  press  the  hideous  feat- 
ures of  Secession  and  civil  war,  demising 
the  dupes  whom  he  is  leading  to  certain 
and  swift  destruction,  and  clinging  fond- 
ly to  the  hope  of  involving  in  a  common 
ruin,  not  only  the  party  which  he  repro- 
sents,  but  the  country  which  ho  has  dis- 
honored. 

That  such  political  monsters  are  pos- 
sible in  the  Free  States,  at  such  a  time 
as  this,  sufficiently  demonstrates  towards 
what  an  abyss  of  degradation  we  were 
drifting  when  this  war  began.  They  are 
the  legitimate  and  necessary  finiits  of  the 
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mimeroiiB  eompromises  by  which  well- 
meanlng  men  have  sought  to  avert  a  en- 
ds which  could  only  bo  postponed.  The 
>iorth  has  been  diligently  educated  to 
oonnive  at  injustice  and  wink  at  oppres- 
sion for  the  sake  of  peace,  until  there 
was  good  reason  to  fear  that  the  public 
sense  of  right  was  blunted,  and  the  pub- 
lic conscience  seared  as  with  a  hot  iron. 
AVhile  the  South  kept  always  clearly  in 
riew  the  single  object  on  which  it  had 
staked  everything,  the  North  was  daily 
growing  more  and  more  absorbed  in  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  and  more  and 
more  callous  to  all  considerations  of  hu- 
manity and  all  claims  of  natural  justice. 
The  feeblest  remonstrance  against  the  in- 
creasing insolence  of  Southern  demands 
was  rudely  dismissed  as  fanatical,  and  any 
attempt  to  awaken  attention  to  the  dis- 
loyal sentiments  of  Southern  politicians 
was  believed  to  be  fully  met  and  conclu- 
sively answered  by  the  cry  of  "Aboli- 
tionist" and  "Negro -Worshipper." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  for  a  time 
these  expedients  were  successful.  Like 
another  Cassandra  predicting  the  com- 
ing disasters  of  another  Troy,  the  states- 
man who  foresaw  and  foretold  the  perils 
which  threatened  the  nation  addressed 
a  careless  or  contemptuous  public  It 
was  in  vain  to  say  that  the  South  was 
determined  to  rule  or  nun  the  country, 
in  vain  to  point  out  the  constantly  recur- 
ring illustrations  of  the  aggressive  spirit 
of  Slavery,  in  vain  to  urge  that  every 
year  of  delay  was  but  adding  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  dealing  with  the  gigantic  cviL 
The  merchant  feared  a  financial  crisis, 
the  repudiation  of  Southern  debts  and 
his  own  consequent  inability  to  msdntain 
the  social  position  which  his  easily  earned 
wealth  had  seciurod ;  the  politician,  who, 
at  the  great  auction -sales  of  Northern 
pride  and  principle  held  every  four  years, 
had  so  often  sought  to  outbid  his  rivals  in 
baseness,  that  his  party  or  faction  might 
win  the  Presidential  prize,  turned  pale 
at  the  prospect  of  losing  Southern  sup- 
port; the  divine  could  see  no  danget 
threatening  his  country  except  from  the 
alleged  infidelity  of  a  few  leading  radi- 


cals; the  timid  citizen,  with  no  fixed 
political  opinions,  was  overawed  by  the 
bluster  of  Southern  bullies,  shuddered  at 
the  sight  of  pistol  and  dirk-knife,  and 
only  asked  "to  be  let  alone";  while  the 
thoughtless  votary  of  fashion,  readily  ac- 
cepting the  lordly  bearing  and  imperious 
air  of  the  planter  as  the  highest  evidence 
of  genuine  aristocracy,  reasoned,  with  the 
sort  of  l(^c  which  we  should  look  for  in 
such  a  mind,  that  slaveholding  was  the 
normal  condition  of  an  American  genUe- 
man. 

I  will  not  allude  to  the  views  entertain- 
ed by  those  men  whose  ignorance  disqual- 
ified them  firom  forming  an  intelligent 
opinion  about  our  national  afiVdrs,  and 
whose  votes  were  always  at  the  service 
of  the  highest  bidders.  You  know  per- 
fectiy  well  where  they  were  sure  to  be 
found,  and  they  exercised  no  inconsider- 
able influence  on  our  public  policy  from 
year  to  year.  Leaving  this  class  out  of 
the  question,  our  peril  arose  largely  from 
the  fact,  that  too  many  men,  sensible  on 
other  subjects,  were  fast  settling  into  the 
conviction,  that  their  wisest  course  was 
to  be  conservative,  and  that  to  be  conserv- 
ative was  to  act  with  the  party  which 
had  longest  held  the  reins  of  power.  Their 
reasoning,  practically,  but  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, was  this :  —  The  object  of  a  gov- 
ernment is  to  make  a  country  prosperous 
and  rich ;  this  country  has  grown  pros- 
perous and  rich  under  the  rule  of  the 
Democratic  party ;  therefore  why  should 
we  not  give  it  our  support,  and  more  es- 
pecially as  all  sorts  of  dreadful  results  are 
predicted,  if  the  oppodtion  party  comes 
into  power  ?  Why  part  with  a  present 
good,  with  the  risk  of  incurring  a  future 
evil  ?  Above  all  things,  let  us  discoun- 
tenance the  agitation  of  exciting  topics. — 
Profound  philosophy  !  deserving  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  modern  Cock- 
ney who  does  not  want  his  afler- dinner 
rest  to  be  disturbed  by  even  a  lively  dis- 
cusaon.  "I  say,  look  here,  why  have 
row?  Excessively  unpleasant  to  have 
row,  when  a  fellow  wants  to  be  quiet  I  I 
say,  don't!" 

In  fact,  this  "  conservatism"  was  only 
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another  and  conrenient  name  for  a  most 
dangerous  type  of  moral  and  political 
paralysis.  Its  immediate  effect  was  to 
discourage  discussion,  and  to  induce  an 
alarming  apathy  as  to  all  the  vital  qnes- 
tions  of  the  day  among  men  whose  abili- 
ties qualified  them  to  be  of  essential  ser- 
vice to  their  country.  Their  adhesion  to 
the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  party,  while 
increasing  the  average  intelligence  of  that 
organisation,  without  improving  its  pub- 
lic virtue  or  private  morals,  served  sim- 
ply to  give  it  greater  numerical  strength. 
It  was  stall  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous 
leaders,  who,  intoxicated  with  their  pre- 
vious triumphs,  believed  that  the  nation 
would  submit  to  any  measure  which  they 
saw  fit  to  recommend.  And  who  shall 
say  that  their  confidence  was  unreason- 
able ?  Did  not  all  their  past  experience 
justify  such  confidence  ?  When  had  any 
one  of  their  schemes,  no  matter  how  mon- 
strous it  ought  at  first  have  appeared,  ev- 
er failed  of  final  accomplishment  ?  Had 
they  not  repeatedly  tested  the  temper 
and  measured  the  morale  of  the  people  ? 
Had  they  not  learned  to  anticipate  with 
absolute  certainty  the  regular  sequence 
of  national  emotions, — the  prompt  recoil 
as  from  impending  dishonor,  the  excited 
public  meetings,  the  indignant  remon- 
strance embodied  in  eloquent  resoltitions, 
then  the  sober,  selfish  second  -  thought, 
followed  by  the  question.  What  if  the 
South  should  carry  out  its  threats  and 
dissolve  the  Union  ?  then  the  alarm  of 
the  mercantile  and  commeroial  interest, 
then  a  growing  indifference  to  the  y^rj 
features  of  the  project  which  had  caused 
the  early  apprehension,  and  lastly  the 
meek  and  cowardly  acquiescence  is  the 
enacted  outrage  ?  Would  not  these  arch- 
conspirators  North  and  South  have  been 
wilfully  blind,  if  they  had  not  seen  not 
only  that  the  nation  was  sinking  in  the 
scale  of  public  virtue,  but  that  it  had  ac- 
qmred  *^  a  strange  alacrity  in  sinking  *'  ? 
Meanwhile  they  had  learned  a  lesson, 
the  value  and  significance  of  which  they 
fully  appreciated.  He  must  h»re  been 
an  inattentive  student  of  our  political 
historyy  who  has  not  observed  that  the 


successful  prosecution  of  any  political 
enterprise  has  too  often  dignified  its  au- 
thor in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  in  spHa 
of  its  intrinsic  iniquity.  The  party  reap- 
ing the  benefit  of  the  measare  has  not 
withheld  the  expected  reward,  and  the 
originator  and  abettors  of  the  aooom- 
plished  wrong  have  found  that  exalted 
official  position  covers  a  mukitode  of 
sins. 

Wisely  availing  themselves  of  this  na- 
tional weakness,  ^d  most  adroitly  using 
all  the  elements  of  political  power  with 
which  long  practice  had  made  them  &> 
miliar,  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  du- 
ration of  their  political  supremacy  would 
be  coeval  with  the  life  of  the  Repnbfic 
In  &ct,  the  peril  predicted  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  by  one  of  the  purest 
and  wisest  men  whom  this  country  has 
ever  seen,  with  a  sagacity  which,  in  the 
Ught  of  subsequent  events,  seems  almost 
inspired,  had  wellnigh  become  an  hb- 
torical  fact  ''  The  great  danger  to  our 
institutions,"  said  Dr.  Channing,  writing 
to  a  friendin  1841,  **  is  of  a  party  oi^gan- 
ization  so  subtle  and  strong  as  to  nmke 
the  Government  the  monopoly  of  a  few 
leaders,  and  to  insure  the  transnoossion 
of  the  executive  power  firom  hand  to 
hand  almost  as  regularly  as  in  a  mon- 
archy." 

But  an  oveiruling  Providence,  build- 
ing better  than  we  knew,  had  decreed 
that  the  sway  of  this  powerful  parly 
should  be  broken  by  means  <tf  the  yery 
element  of  supposed  strength  on  which  it 
so  confidently  relied  for  unlimited  ao- 
premacy.  Losing  sight  of  those  eaidinal 
principles  which  the  ftr-reaching  saga- 
city of  Jefferson  had  enunciated,  and 
faithfully  following  whidi  the  Demoe^ 
racy  had,  during  its  early  history,  ao 
completely  contrdled  the  country,  the 
modem  leaders,  intent  only  on  preaent 
success,  had  based  all  their  political  hopes 
on  an  intimate  alliance,  offenave  and  de- 
fennve,  with  that  institution  which  JeA 
ferson  so  eloquently  denounced,  and  the 
existence  of  which  awakened  his  moat 
lively  fean  for  the  future  of  his  coantiy. 
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And  what  has  been  the  result  of  this  ill- 
omened  alliance  ?  Precisely  what  might 
sooner  or  later  have  been  expected.  Pre- 
cisel/  what  might  hare  been  predicted 
from  the  attempt  to  imite  the  essential* 
\y  incongraous  ideas  of  Aristocracy  and 
Democracy.  Fof  the  system  of  Slavery 
is  confessedly  the  very  essence  of  an  Ar- 
istocracy, while  the  genuine  idea  of  a 
Democracy  is  the  submission  of  all  to  the 
expressed  will  of  the  majority.  Take  as 
one  of  the  latest  illustrations  of  the  ir- 
reconcilable difference  between  Aristoc- 
racy and  Democracy,  the  manner  in 
which  the  South  received  the  doctrine  of 
**  Squatter  Sovereignty."  This  doctrine, 
whatever  its  ultimate  purpose  might  have 
been,  certainly  embodied  the  idea  of  a 
democracy,  pure  and  ample,  resting  on 
the  right  of  a  people  to  enact  their 
own  laws  and  adopt  their  own  institu- 
tions. It  was  believed  by  many  to  be  a 
movement  in  the  interest  of  Slavery,  and 
on  that  ground  met  with  fierce  opposi- 
tion. Was  it  welcomed  by  slaveholders  ? 
Far  from  it.  The  Southern  Aristocracy, 
clear-sighted  on  every  question  affecting 
their  peculiar  institution,  applied  their 
remorseless  logic  to  the  existing  dilem- 
ma, and  promptly  dedded  that  to  admit 
the  correctness  of  the  principle  was  to 
endanger  the  existence  of  the  system 
which  was  the  comer-stone  of  their  faith. 
They  looked  beyond  the  result  of  the 
immediate  election.  They  foresaw  the 
crisis  which  must  ultimately  arise.  In- 
deed, they  had  long  appreciated  the  fact, 
that  the  "  irrepressible  conflict "  in  which 
we  are  now  involved  was  impending, 
'  and  had  been  mustering  all  their  forces 
to  meet  the  inevitable  issue.  The  criris 
came.  But  how  ?  In  an  evil  hour  for 
its  own  success,  but  a  most  fortunate  one 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Republic,  Slavery, 
overestimating  its  inherent  power,  and 
underrating  the  resources  and  virtue  of 
the  nation,  committed  the  fatal  error  of 
measuring  its  strength  with  a  free  North. 
From  that  moment  it  lost  forever  all  that 
it  had  ever  gained  by  united  action,  by 
skilful  diplomacy,  by  dexterously  playing 
upon  the  "  fears  of  the  wise  and  follies 


of  the  brave,"  and  by  ingeniously  maskr 
ing  its  dark  designs. 

The  new  policy  once  inaugurated, 
however,  the  career  of  treason  once  com- 
menced,  its  authors  can  never  recede. 
Their  only  safety  lies  in  complete  success. 
They  must  conquer  or  die.  They  may 
in  secret  confess  to  themselves  that  they 
have  been  guilty  of  a  stupendous  blun- 
der, but  that  they  clearly  comprehend 
and  sternly  accept  their  position  is  abun- 
dantly evident  For,  if  anything  is  prov- 
ed in  the. history  of  this  war,  it  is,  that 
the  chiefs  in  the  Bebellion  believe  in  no 
middle  ground  between  peace  on  their 
own  terms  and  the  utter  annihilation 
of  their  political  power  and  militai<y  re- 
sources. 

Thus,  th«a,  my  dear  Andrew,  the  in- 
sane ambition  and  wanton  treachery  of 
the  Southern  wing  of  your  party  have 
delivered  the  North  from  the  danger  of 
white  slavery,  and,  by  breaking  up  the 
Democratic  party,  have  delivered  the  na- 
tion from  the  despotism  of  an  oi^aniza- 
tion  which  had  become  too  powerful  for 
its  own  good  and  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  country.  Do  you  dare  to  complain  of 
this  deliverance  ?  You  ought  rather-  to 
go  on  your  knees  every  day  of  your  life, 
and  devoutly  thank  the  kind  Providence 
which  gave  you  such  an  unexpected  op- 
portunity to  escape  frt»n  so  demoralizing 
a  servitude. 

Do  not  allow  your  attachment  to  par- 
ty names  and  party  associations  to  warp 
your  judgment  or  limit  your  patriotism. 
You  need  have  no  fear  that  any  one  of 
the  sound  and  beneficent  ideas  which  the 
Democratic  party  has  ever  impressed  up- 
on the  mind  of  the  nation  will  perish  or 
be  forgotten.  Whatever  features  of  the 
organization,  whatever  principles  which 
it  has  labored  to  inculcate,  are  essential 
to  the  just  development  of  our  intellectu- 
al activity  or  outi  material  resources,  will 
survive  the  present  struggle,  perhaps  to 
reappear  in  tiie  creed  and  be  promulgated 
by  the  statesmen  of  some  future  party ;  or 
who  shall  say  that  the  Democratic  party, 
fi'eed  firom  its  corrupting  associations,  re- 
jecting the  leaders  who  have  been  its 
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worst  enemies,  and  the  political  heresies 
irhich  have  wrought  its  temporary  ruin, 
may  not  again  wield  its  former  power, 
and  once  more  direct  the  destinies  of  the 
country  ? 

But,  returning  to  considerations  of 
more  immediate  importance,  what,  I  ask, 
is  the  obvious  duty  of  every  true  and 
loyal  citizen  in  such  a  crisis  as  this  ?  Yon 
resent,  as  insulting,  any  unputation  of 
disloyalty,  and  therefore  I  have  a  right 
to  infer  that  you  are  unwilling  to  be 
ranked  among  the  enemies  of  your  coun- 
try. But  who  are  those  enemies  ?  Clear- 
ly, those  whose  avowed  intention  or  whose 
thinly  disguised  design  is,  to  divide  the 
Union  and  to  rend  the  Republic  in  twain. 
How  are  those  enemies  to  be  overcome  ? 
Only  by  a  hearty  and  earnest  coopera- 
tion with  the  measures  devised  by  oar 
legally  constituted  Government  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Rebellion.  I  can  easi- 
ly understand  that  you  may  not  be  will- 
ing to  give  your  cordial  assent  to  all  the 
measures  and  all  the  appointments  of  the 
Administration.  It  is  not  the  Adminis- 
tration which  you  would  have  selected, 
or  for  which  you  voted.  But,  neverthe- 
less, it  is  our  rightful  government,  and 
nothing  else  can  save  the  nation  from  ab- 
solute anarchy.  Postpone,  therefore,  I 
beseech  you,  all  merely  partisan  preju- 
dices, and  remember  only  that  the  Union 
is  in  danger.  You  are  a  Democrat.  Adopt, 
then,  during  the  continuance  of  this  war, 
the  noble  sentiments  of  a  distinguished 
Western  Democrat :  •  —  "  The  whole  ob- 
iect  of  the  Rebellion  is  to  destroy  the  prin- 
ciple of  Democracy.  The  party  which 
stands  by  the  Government  is  the  true 
Democracy.  Every  soldier  in  the  army 
is  a  true  Democrat  Every  man  who 
lifts  his  head  above  party  tranmiels  is  a 
Democrat  And  every  man  who  permits 
old  issues  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  vig^ 
orous  prosecution  of  the  war  cannot,  in 
my  opinion,  have  any  claims  on  the 
party."  By  such  men  and  such  utter- 
ances will  the  Democratic  party  secure 
the   respect   and   admira^on  of  man- 

*  Hon.  H.  M.  Bice,  Ex-Senator  from  Min- 


kind;  while  those  spurious  Democrats, 
whose  hearts  are  with  the  South  while 
their  homes  are  in  the  North,  whose 
voice  is  the  voice  of  Jacob  while  their 
hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau,  whose  first 
slavish  impulse  is  to  kias  the  rod  which 
smites  them,  and  who  l9ng  for  nothing  so 
much  as  the  triumph  of  their  Southern 
masters,  have  earned,  and  will  surely  z«- 
ceive,  the  contempt  and  detestation  o£ 
all  honest  men,  now  and  forever. 

God  forbid  that  I  should  suspect  yoa 
of  sympathizing  with  these  miscreants ! 
But,  my  friend,  there  is  still  another  dass 
of  Democrats  with  whom  I  should  ex- 
ceedingly regret  to  see  you  associated. 
I  mean  those  who,  without  any  love  fat 
Rebels  or  their  cause,  are  yet  so  fearful 
of  being  called  Republicans  that  they 
refuse  to  support  the  Government.  Can 
you  justify  yourself  in  standing  upon 
such  a  platform  ?  Is.Uiis  a  time  in  which 
to  permit  your  old  party  animosities  to 
render  you  indifferent  to  the  honor  and 
welfare  of  the  nation  ?  Are  you  simply 
in  the  position  of  a  violent  partisan  oat 
of  office,  eager  to  embarrass  the  Admin- 
istration, and  keenly  on  the  watch  to 
discover  how  best  to  inflame  the  preju- 
dices of  the  populace  against  the  Govern- 
ment ?  Is  there  nothing  more  important 
just  now  than  to  devise  means  of  rein- 
stating your  party  in  power  at  the  next 
Presidential  election?  Will  it  not  be 
well  first  to  settle  the  question,  whether, 
in  the  month  of  November,  1864,  we 
shall  still  be  a  free  people,  competent  to 
elect  the  candidates  of  any  party  ?  May 
you  not  be,  nay,  are  you  not  sure  to  be, 
giving  substantial  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemies  of  your  country,  while  seeking 
only  to  cripple  the  power  of  your  polit- 
ical opponents  ?  Are  not  the  dearest 
interests,  and,  indeed,  the  very  life  of 
the  nation,  of  necessity,  so  dependent 
upon  a  cordial  and  constant  support  of 
the  Government,  that  active  hostility  to 
its  principal  measures,  or  even  absofaite 
neutrality,  strengthens  the  hands  and 
increases  the  confidence  of  Rebels  in 
arms? 

Notwithstanding  the  notorious  vim- 
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lence  of  party  feeling  in  this  country,  it 
certainly  would  not  seem  to  require  a 
very  large  amount  of  manly  principle  to 
rise  superior  to  such  a  sordid  sentiment 
in  view  of  our  common  peril.  Patriotism, 
my  friend,  is  an  admirable  and  most 
praiseworthy  virtue.  It  is  correctly  class- 
ed among  the  noblest  instincts  of  human 
natui'e.'  It  has  in  all  ages  been  a  fruit- 
ful theme  of  poetic  fervor ;  it  has  sus- 
tained the  orator  in  his  loftiest  flights  of 
eloquence ;  it  has  nerved  the  arm  of  the 
warrior  to  perform  deeds  of  signal  val- 
or ;  it  has  transformed  the  timid  matron 
and  the  shrinking  maiden  into  heroines 
whom  history  has  delighted  to  honor. 
But  when  patriotism  is  really  8}'nony- 
mous  with  self-preservation,  when  small 
sacrifices  are  demanded  and  overwhelm- 
ing disasters  are  to  be  averted,  the  love 
of  country,  although  still  highly  com- 
mendable, does  npt,   perhaps,  deserve 


very  enthusiastic  praise,  while  the  want 
of  it  will  be  sure  to  excite  universal  con- 
demnation and  scorn.  I  cannot  believe 
that  you  will  consent  to  fasten  upon 
yourself,  and  upon  all  who  are  dear  to 
you,  the  lasting  stigma  which  will  inev- 
itably attach  to  the  man  who,  whether 
from  a  mean  partisan  jealousy  or  an  ig- 
noble indifference  to  the  honor  of  his 
country,  has  failed  in  an  hour  of  sorest 
need  to  defend  the  land  which  gave  him 
birth,  and  the  institutions  which  his  fa- 
thers suffered  and  sacrificed  so  much  to 
establish. 

Hoping  that  the  vital  importance  of 
the  subject  which  I  have  so  imperfectly 
considered  will  induce  you  to  pardon  the 
length  of  thb  communication,  I  remain, 
as  ever^ 

Very  sincerely  yours, 


REVIEWS  AND  LITERARY  NOTICES. 


Tlie  Hhtory  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of 
Bvrgundt/,  By  Jonir  Foster  Kibk. 
Two  Volumes.  8vo.  Pliiladelpliia :  J. 
B.  Lippincott  and  Co. 

TnERB  is  probably  no  period  of  Euro- 
pean history  which  li<as  been  so  thorough- 
ly explored  and  so  richly  illustrated  as  the 
sixteenth  century,  —  that  century  of  great 
men,  lofty  ideas,  and  gigantic  enterprise, 
of  intellectual  activity,  and  of  tremendous 
political  and  religious  struggles.  The  nu- 
merous scholars  Of  Continental  Kuro|)e  who 
have  made  this  era  the  subject  of  their  re- 
searches iinve  generally  been  content  to 
dig  that  oiltcrs  might  plant  aud  reap,  send- 
ing forth  in  abundance  the  raw  material 
of  history  to  be  woven  into  forms  adapted 
to  popular  appreciation.  In  England,  also, 
but  only  witiiin  a  very  recent  period,  much 
solid  labor  of  the  same  kind  has  been  per- 
formed. But  the  Anglo  Saxon  mind,  on 
some  sides  comparatively  deficient  in  plas- 
tic aud  iuvcutlve  [rawer,  as  well  as  in  that 


of  abstract  thought,  seems  to  possess  in  a 
peculiar  degree  the  faculty  of  comprehend- 
ing, representing,  and  Idealizing  the  varied 
phases  and  incessant  motion  of  human  life 
and  character.  In  science  it  excels  less 
in  the  discovery  than  in  the  application  of 
laws.  In  what  may  be  termed  "  pure  art," 
music,  sculpture,  painting,  except  where 
the  representation  of  the  Beautiful  is  sub- 
servient to  that  of  the  Real,  lyrical  and 
idyllic  poetry,  and  all  departments  of  liter- 
ature in  which  fancy  predominates  over 
reason,  it  must  yield  the  palm  to  the  gen- 
ius of  Italy,  of  Germany,  of  Spain.  But 
in  tlie  drama,  in  the  novel,  in  history,  and 
in  works  partaking  more  or  less  of  the 
character  of  these,  its  supremacy  is  estab- 
lished. Shakspeare  and  Chaucer  are  at 
once  the  greatest  and  the  most  character- 
istic of  Englisii  poets ;  Ilogartli  and  Wil- 
kie,  of  Engli&h  painters ;  Fielding,  Seott, 
Miss  Austen,  Thackeray,  and  others  whose 
names  will  at  once  suggest  themselves,  of 
English  writers  of  fiction ;  Gibbou,  Macau- 
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]Bjy  and  HallaiDi  of  English  historians.  The 
drama,  in  its  highest  forms,  belongs  to  the 
past,  and  that  past  which  was  at  once  too 
earnest  in  its  spirit  and  too  narrow  in  its 
development  to  allow  of  a  less  vivid  or  a 
more  expansive  delineation.  Fiction,  to 
judge  from  a  multitude  of  recent  speci- 
mens, seems  at  present  on  the  decline, 
with  some  threatenings  of  a  precipitate  de- 
scent into  the  inane.  History,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  is  only  at  the  outset  of  its  career. 
Its  highest  achievements  are  in  all  proba- 
bility reserved  for  a  stall  distant  future, 
when  loftier  points  of  view  shall  have  been 
attained,  and  the  haze  that  now  hangs 
over  even  the  nearest  and  most  conspicu- 
ous objects  in  some  measure  dissipated. 
Its  endeavors  hitherto  have  only  shown 
how  much  is  still  to  be  accomplished,— 
how  little,  indeed,  comparatively  speaking, 
it  will  ever  be  possible  to  accomplish.  Not 
the  less,  on  this  account,  are  the  laborers 
deserving  of  the  honors  bestowed  upon 
*them.  Every  fVesh  contribution  is  a  per- 
manent gain.  Even  in  the  same  field  tlie 
results  of  one  exploration  do  not  interfere 
with  or  supersede  those  of  another.  Rob- 
ertson has,  in  many  respects,  been  sur- 
passed, but  he  has  not  been  supplanted,  by 
Prescott ;  Froude  and  Motley  may  traverse 
the  same  ground  without  impairing  our  in- 
terest in  the  researches  of  either. 

These  four  distinguished  writers  have 
all  devoted  their  efforts  to  the  illustration 
of  the  x>eriod  of  which  we  have  before 
spoken,  —  the  grand  and  ft'uitful  sixteenth 
century.  With  the  men  and  with  the 
events  of  that  ag^  we  have  thus  become 
singularly  familiar.  We  have  been  made 
acquainted,  not  only  witli  the  deeds,  but 
with  the  thoughts,  of  Charles  V.,  Philip  II., 
Elizabeth  Tudor,  Cortes,  Alva,  Farnese, 
William  the  Silent,  and  a  host  of  other 
actors  in  some  of  the  most  striking  scenes 
of  history.  But  we  have  also  been  tempt- 
ed into  forgetting  that  those  were  not  iso- 
lated scenes,  that  they  belonged  to  a  dra^ 
ma  which  had  long  been  in  progress,  and 
that  the  very  energy  they  displayed,  the 
power  put  forth,  the  conquests  won,  were 
indicative  of  previous  struggles  and  a  long 
accumulation  of  resources.  Of  what  are 
called  the  Middle  Ages  the  general  notion 
might,  perhaps,  be  comprised  in  the  state- 
ment that  they  were  ages  of  barbarism 
and  ignorance,  of  picturesque  customs  and 
aimless  adventure.    *'I  desire  to  know 


nothing  of  those  who  knew  nothing."  was 
the  saying,  in  reference  to  them,  of  the 
French  pkilosophe.  "  Classical  antiquity  b 
nearer  to  us  than  the  intervening  dark- 
ness," said  Hazlitt.  And  Hume  and  Rob- 
ertson both  consider  that  the  interest  of 
European  history  begins  with  the  revival 
of  letters,  the  invention  of  printing,  the 
colonization  of  America,  and  the  great 
contests  between  consolidated  monarchies 
and  between  antagonistic  principles  and 
creeds. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  greater 
portion  of  mediaeval  history,  whatever  ha 
true  character,  is  shrouded  in  an  obscurity 
which  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  penetrate.  But  tlie  same  cannot 
be  said  of  the  close  of  that  period,  —  the 
transitional  era  that  preceded  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  consider  as  the  dawn  of 
modem  civilization.  For  Continental  En- 
rope,  at  least,  the  fifteenth  century  is  hard- 
ly less  susceptible  of  a  thorough  revelation 
than  the  sixteenth.  The  chroniclers  and 
memoir  -  writers  are  more  communicative 
than  those  of  the  succeeding  age.  The 
documentary  evidence,  if  still  deficient,  is 
rapidly  accumulating.  The  conspicuous 
personages  of  the  time  are  daily  becom- 
ing more  palpable  and  fkmiliar  to  us.  Joan 
of  Arc  has  glided  fh)m  the  luminons  base 
of  legend  and  romance  into  the  clearer 
light  of  history.  Philippe  de  Comines 
has  a  higher  fame  than  any  eye-witness 
and  narrator  of  later  events.  Louis  XL 
discloses  to  posterity  those  features  which 
he  would  fain  have  concealed  from  his 
contemporaries.  And  confronting  Louis 
stands  another  figure,  not  less  prominent 
in  their  own  day,  not  less  striking  when 
viewed  from  our  day,  —  that  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  of  Burgundy. 

The  career  of  this  latter  prince  has  gen- 
erally been  regarded  as  merely  a  romantic 
episode  in  European  history.  Scott  has 
painted  it  in  vivid  colors  in  two  of  his 
most  brilliant  fictions,  —  "  Quentin  Dur- 
ward,"  and  "  Anne  of  Geierstein."  But, 
perhaps  f^om  this  very  notion  in  regard 
to  its  lack  of  historical  importance,  the  re- 
ality has  never  been  depicted  in  fulness  or 
with  detail,  except  in  M.  de  Barante's  ele- 
gant rijaeimento  of  the  French  chroniclers 
of  the  flfleenth  century.  That  the  sub- 
ject was,  however,  one  of  a  very  different 
character  has  been  apparent  to  the  schol- 
ars in  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
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Switzeriand,  who  during  the  last  twentj 
years  have  made  it  a  special  object  of 
their  researches.  A  stronger  light  has 
been  thrown  upon  every  part  of  it,  and  an 
entirely  new  light  upon  many  portions. 
Charles  has  assumed  his  rightful  position, 
as  tiie  "Napoleon  of  the  Middle  Ages," 
whose  ambition  and  whose  iall  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the 
principal  European  states. 

But  the  labors  through  which  this  has 
been  accomplished  are  as  yet  unknown  to 
the  general  mass  of  readers.  The  results 
He  scattered  in  quarters  difficult  of  access, 
and  In  forms  that  repel  rather  than  attract 
the  glance.  Chronicles  written  in  tough 
French  and  tougher  German  have  been  pub- 
lished in  provincial  towns,  and  have  scarce- 
ly found  their  way  beyond  those  localities. 
Various  learned  societies  and  commissions 
have  editecT  documents  which  would  be 
nearly  unintelligible  without  a  wide  com- 
parison and  complete  elucidation.  Single, 
isolated  points  have  been  treated  and  dis- 
cussed by  those  who  took  for  granted  a  fa- 
miliarity on  the  part  of  the  reader  with 
the  general  fiicts  of  the  case.  To  combine 
this  mass  of  evidence,  to  sift  and  establish 
it»  and  to  weave  it  into  a  symmetrical  nar- 
rative, is  the  aim  of  the  work  befbre  us. 
The  idea  was  conceived  while  the  author 
was  engaged  in  assisting  the  late  Mr.  Prea- 
cott  in  cognate  branches  of  study.  That 
great  and  generous  writer  entered  heartily 
into  the  project,  and  made  use  of  the  am- 
ple fiidlities  which  he  is  well  known  to 
have  possessed  for  the  collection  of  the 
necessary  materials.  The  correspondence 
which  he  opened  for  this  purpose  led  to 
the  belief  that  he  had  himself  undertaken 
the  task ;  and  great  satis&ction  was  ex- 
pifessed  by  the  eminent  Belgian  archi- 
vist, M.  Gachard,  that  a  pen  which  had 
already  given  so  much  delight  and  instruc- 
tion to  the  world  was  about  to  be  engaged 
on  so  attractive  a  theme.  But  Prescott 
was  not  more  ardent  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  own  inquiries  than  in  furthering  those 
of  others ;  and  he  displayed  in  this,  as  in 
many  like  instances,  the  same  noble  spirit 
which,  since  his  death,  has  been  so  grace- 
fully acknowledged  by  Mr.  Motley. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  ex- 
ecuted it  would  be,  perhaps,  premature  to 
'  speak.    We  have  no  hesitation,  however, 
in  assigning  to  Mr.  Kirk's  most  ^dnating 
narrative  a  place  with  the  great  achieve- 


ments of  genius  in  the  department  he  has 
chosen  to  fill.  His  advent  among  the  his- 
torians will  be  welcomed  the  world  over. 
A  glance  at  the  copy  placed  in  our  bands  ' 
has  enabled  ns  to  indicate  its  nature.  The 
two  volumes  about  to  appear  bring  the  sto- 
ry down  to  the  crisis  of  Charles's  tkte,  the 
moment  when  he  became  involved  in  a 
war  with  the  Swiss.  A  third  volume,  now 
in  course  of  preparation,  will  complete  the 
eventful  tale. 

We  think  it  not  unlikely  that  to  the 
American  reader  the  first  half  of  the  his- 
tory will  seem,  at  the  present  time,  to  pos- 
sess a  peculiar  interest  For  this  part  of 
the  work  contains  the  last  great  struggle 
between  the  French  crown  and  the  feudal 
princes, — a  struggle  involving  the  ques- 
tion whether  France  was  to  form  one  nsr 
tion  or  to  be  divided  into  a  number  of  petty 
states.  Suchr  a  struggle  is  now  going  on 
in  our  own  cotmtry.  The  question  we  are 
debating  is  whether  the  nation  is  to  be 
disintegrated  or  consolidated.  The  theory 
of  "State  sovereignty"  is  nothmg  more 
than  the  old  theory  of  feudal  independence. 
"  I  love  France  so  well,"  said  Charles  of 
Burgundy,  "  that  I  would  fain  see  it  ruled 
over  by  six  kings  instead  of  one."  "  I  love 
the  republic  founded  by  our  fkthers  so 
well,"  says  Jefferson  Davis,  "that  I  would 
fiiin  see  it  split  up  into  several  hostile  con- 
federacies." When  we  see  that  France, 
under  the  direction  of  a  Louis  XI.,  came 
out  of  that  struggle  triumphant,  we  shall 
not  despair  of  our  own  future,  trusting 
rather  to  the  guidance  of  that  Providence 
which  is  working  out  its  own  great  designs 
than  to  instruments  little  cogx\izant  of  its 
phins  and  too  often  unconscious  of  its  in- 
fluence. 


Good  Thoughts  in  Bad  Times,  and  Other  Pa- 
pers. By  Thomas  Fuller,  D.  D.  Bos- 
ton: Ticknor  &  Fields. 

Thbxb  certainly  never  was  a  greater 
piece  of  publishing  felicity,  in  its  season- 
ableness,  than  this  entire  reprint  The 
"  Thoughts  "  are  as  good,  for  whatever  is 
bad  or  trying  in  onr  times,  as  they  were 
hundreds  of  years  ago ;  so  that  one  might 
almost  suspect  the  title  of  the  book  for  an 
invention,  and  consider  many  a  passage  in 
it  to  be  new  matter,  only — after  the  ftsh- 
ion  of  some  who,  In  essay  or  story,  try  to 
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reproduce  the  ancients — skilfulljput  in 
the  manner  of  tlie  old  preacher.  To  all 
who  would  haye  religious  comfort  in  the 
distractions  of  present  events  we  espe- 
cially recommend  tliis  incomparable  di- 
vine's tmly  devout  and  thoughtful  pages. 
None  of  our  authors  have  succeeded  so 
well  in  providing  for  our  own  wants.  The 
sea  of  our  political'  agitations  might  be- 
come smooth  under  the  well -beaten  oil 
wliich  he  pours  out.  The  divisions  made 
by  the  sword  to-day  would  heal  with 
the  use  of  his  prescriptions.  Human  na- 
ture never  grows  old;  and  America,  in 
her  Civil  War,  is  the  former  England  over 
again  now.    . 

Sticklers  for  a  style  of  conventional  dig- 
nity and  smooth  decorum  may  think  to 
despatch  Fuller's  claims  by  denominating 
him  a  quaint  writer.  This  would  be  what 
is  vulgarly  called  a  sna(>judgment  indeed. 
His  quaintness  never  runs  into  superficial 
conceit,  but  embodies  always  a  deep  and 
comprehensive  wisdom.  17 e  insinuates 
truth  with  a  friendly  indirectness,  and 
banters  us  out  of  our  folly  with  a  foreign 
instance.  Plutarch  or  Montaigne  is  not 
more  happy  in  historical  parallels,  for  per- 
sonal reflection  and  sober  application  to 
actual  duty.  Never  was  fancy  more  alert 
in  the  service  of  piety.  His  imagination 
is  as  luminous  as  Sir  Tliomas  Browne's, 
and,  if  less  peculiar  and  original  in  its  com- 
binations, rises  into  identity  with  more 
child-like  and  lofty  worship.  Ever  ready 
to  fall  on  his  knees,  there  is  in  his  adora- 
tion no  touch  of  cant,  or  of  that  other-world' 
linen  which  Coleridge  complains  of  as  in- 
terfering with  the  pressing  afikirs  and  ob- 
ligations of  the  present.  No  pen  ever  drew 
a  firmer  boundary  between  sentiment  and 
sentimentality.  But  never  was  shrewd 
knowledge  of  this  world  so  humane,  keen 
observation  so  kind,  wit  so  tender,  and  hu- 
mor so  sanctified,  united  with  resolution 
by  all  means  to  teach  and  save  mankind  so 
invariably  strong. 

While  so  much  of  our  religious  litera- 
ture is  a  weak  appeoJ.  to  s) fallow  feeling 
and  a  gross  afiront  to  reason,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  meet  with  an  author  who  helps  us 
to  obey  the  great  precept  of  the  Master, 
and  put  m'uid  and  strem/th,  as  well  as  heart 
and  soul,  into  our  love  of  God.  Indeed, 
this  precious  treatise,  or  assemblage  of 
little  treatises,  so  rational  without  form  of 
logiCy  so  convenient  to  be  read  for  a  mo- 


ment or  all  day  long,  and  so  harmonious 
in  its  diverse  headings,  should  be  evcry- 
wliere  circuUtcd  as  a  b'-ger  sort  of  relig- 
ious tract  We  hear  of  exhortations  im- 
pressed in  letters  on  little  loaves  for  tlie 
soldiers  to  eat  We  wish  every  military 
man  or  civilian,  intelligent  enough  for  the 
relish,  could  have  Fuller's  sentences  to  feed 
on,  as,  beyond  all  rhetoric,  bread  of  life. 

So  let  a  welcome  go  to  the  old  worthy, 
our  hearts'  brother,  as  he  seems  to  rise  out 
of  his  two -centuries'  grave.  At  a  time 
when  Satan  appears  again  to  liave  be^i 
let  loose  for  a  season,  and  we  know  the 
power  of  evil,  described  in  the  Apocalypse, 
in  the  fearful  headway  made  by  the  rebel- 
lions conspiracy  of  his  servants,  carried  to 
such  apoint  of  success,  that  statesmen,  and 
scholars,  and  preachers,  even  of  so-called 
liberal  views,  on  tiic  fartiier  shore,  bow  to 
it  the  knee,  while  the  frowning  cannon  at 
every  point  shows  how  remote  tiie  Millen- 
nium still  is,  —  thanks  for  the  counsels,  fit 
to  our  need,  of  a  writer  still  fresh,  while 
the  main  host  of  his  contemporaries  are 
long  since,  obsolete,  witii  dead  volumes  for 
their  tombs.  How  many  precious  quota- 
tions from  his  leaves  we  might  make,  but 
that  we  prefer  to  invite  a  perusal  of  the 
whole  1 

We  add  to  our  criticism  no  drawbacks, 
as  we  like  to  give  to  transcendent  merit 
unstinted  praise,  and  have  really  no  excep- 
tions in  mind,  could  we  presume  in  such  a 
case  to  express  any.  Looking  on  the  feat- 
ures of  Fuller's  portrait,  which  m.ikes  the 
frontispiece  of  his  work  as  here  reprodu- 
ced for  us,  we  note  a  weight  of  prudence 
strangely  blending  with  a  buoyancy  of 
prayer,  well  corresponding  to  the  insep- 
arable sagacity  and  ecstasy  of  his  wonls, 
teaching  us  the  consistency  of  immortal 
aspiration  with  an  infallible  gotid-scnse,  — 
a  lesson  never  more  important  to  be  learn- 
ed than  now.  To  be  an  executive  mystic, 
an  energetic  saint,  is  tl.e  very  idojil  of  hu- 
man excellence  ;  and  to  go  forward  in  the 
name  of  the  Divinity  is  the  meaning  of  the 
book  we  have  here  passed  in  review. 


SpeeckeSf  Lectures,  and  Letters.  By  Wsar- 
])ELL  PniLLiPS.  Boston  :  James  Red- 
path. 

In  vigor,  in  point,  in  command  of  lan- 
guage and  foUcity  of  phrase,  in  affluence 
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and  aptnesa  of  iUuatration,  in  barbed  keen- 
neas  and  cling  of  sarcasm,  in  terror  of  in- 
TectiYe,  in  moral  weight  and  momentum, 
in  copiousness  and  quality  of  thought,  in 
aggressive  boldness  of  statement,  finally 
in  equality  to  all  audiences  and  readiness 
for  all  occasions,  Wendell  Phillips  is  cer- 
tainly the  first  orator  in  America,  — and 
that  we  esteem  much  the  same  as  saying 
that  he  is  first  among  those  whose  vernac- 
ular is  the  English  tongue.  That  no  speech- 
es are  made  of  equal  vahie  with  his,  that 
he  has  an  intellectual  superiority  to  all 
competitors  in  the  forum,  we  do  not  as- 
sert ;  but  his  preeminence  in  pure  oratori- 
cal genius  may  now  be  considered  as  estab- 
lished and  unquestionable.  I^kx  has  the 
strength,  perhaps  more  than  the  strength, 
of  Achilles ;  but  Adiilles  adds  to  vigor  of 
arm  incomparable  swiftness  of  foot.  The 
mastiff  is  stout,  brave,  trusty,  intelligent, 
but  the  hound  outruns  him ;  and  this  grey- 
hound of  modem  oratory,  deep -chested, 
light-limbed,  supple,  elastic,  elegant,  pow- 
erful, must  be  accredited  with  his  own  spe- 
cial superiorities.  Or  taking  a  cue  firom 
the  tales  of  chivalry,  we  might  say  that  he 
is  the  Sir  Launceiot  of  the  platform,  in  all 
but  Sir  Launcelot's  sin ;  and  woe  to  the 
knight  against  whom  in  full  career  he  lev- 
els his  lance  I 

And  yet  one  is  half  ashamed  to  praise 
his  gifts,  so  superbly  does  he  himself  cast 
those  gifts  behind  him.  He  is  not  trying 
to  be  eloquent:  he  is  trying  to  get  a  grand 
piece  of  justice  done  in  the  world.  No  en- 
gineer building  a  bridge,  no  ship-master  in 
a  storm  at  sea,  was  ever  more  simply  in- 
tent on  substantive  results.  It  is  not  any 
"  Oration  for  the  Crown  "  that  he  stands 
here  pronouncing :  it  is  service,  not  dis- 
tinction, at  which  he  aims,  and  he  will  be 
crowned  only  in  the  gladness  of  a  redeem- 
ed race.  The  story  of  his  life  is  a  tale  of 
romance;  he  makes  real  the  legends  of 
chivalry.  He  might  have  sat  at  meat  with 
Arthur  and  the  knights  of  the  Bound  Ta- 
ble, and  looked  with  equal  unabashed  eyes 
into  theirs ;  and  a  thousand  years  hence, 
some  skeptic,  reading  the  history  of  these 
days,  will  smile  a  light  disdain,  and  say, 
"  Very  well  for  fiction ;  but  rtal  men  are 
selfish  beings,  and  serve  themselves  always 
to  the  sweetest  and  biggest  loaf  they  can 
find." 

We  praise  his  gifts  and  his  nobility,  not 
always  his  opinions.     He  wad  once  the 
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apostle  of  a  doctrine  of  disunion ;  he  fer- 
vently believes  in  enforcing  "  totsl  absti- 
nence "  by  statute ;  be  is  the  strenuous 
advocate  of  woman -sufihige.  We  have 
stood  by  the  Union  always ;  we  have  some 
fiuth  in  pure  wine,  notwithstanding  the 
Maine  Law;  and  believing  that  women 
have  a  right  to  vote,  we  believe  also  that 
they  have  a  higher  right  to  be  excused  from 
voting.  We  are  unwilling  to  consume  their 
delicate  fitnesses  in  this  rude  labor.  It  is 
not  economicaL  We  do  not  believe  in  us- 
ing silk  for  ships'  top-sails,  or  China  porce- 
lain for  wash-tubs.  There  are  tasks  for 
American  women — tasks,  we  mean,  of  a 
social  and  public,  not  alone  of  a  domestic 
nature — which  only  women  can  rightly 
perform,  while  their  accomplishment  was 
never  more  needed  than  here. 

Mr.  Phillips  is  no  "  fiiultless  painter.'' 
He  is  given  to  snap-judgments.  The  mi- 
nor, element  of  condderaUne8$  should  be 
more  liberally  present.  He  forgets  that 
fiut  driving  is  not  suitable  to  crowded 
streets ;  and  through  the  densest  thorough- 
fiires  the  hoofs  of  his  fiying  charger  go 
ringing  over  the  pavements,  to  the  alarm 
of  many  and  the  damage  of  some.  Soft- 
ly, Bucephalus  1  A  little  gentle  ambling 
through  these  social  complications  might 
sometimes  be  well. 

Again,  while  he  has  the  utmost  of  mor- 
al stability  and  constancy,  and  also  great 
firmness  of  intellectual  adhesion  to  main 
principles,  there  is  in  him  a  certain  minor 
changeftilness.  He  pours  out  a  powerful 
light,  but  it  flickers.  Biomentary  partial- 
ities sway  him,  —  to  be  baUnced,  indeed, 
by  snbseqaent  partialities,  for  his  broad 
nature  wiU  not  be  permanentiy  one-sided ; 
but  meantime  his  authority  sufi^rs.  Mood, 
occasion,  the  latest  event,  govern  overmuch 
the  color  of  his  statement ;  so  that  an  un- 
sympathetic auditor — and  every  partial- 
ity, by  the  law  of  the  world,  must  push 
aotM  OM  out  of  the  ring  of  sympathy— 
may  honestiy  deem  him  unfiur,  even  wil- 
fully unfiur. 

Fmally,  he  relies  too  much  upon  sarcasm 
and  personal  invective  as  agents.  He  has 
a  theory  on  tiiis  matter;  and  we  feel  stirs 
that  it  is  erroneous.  Not  that  invective  is 
to  be  forbidden.  Not  that  personal  criti- 
cism is  always  out  of  place,  or  always  use- 
less. We  are  among  the  "  all  men  "  whom 
Thoreau  declared  to  be  "enamored  of  the 
beauty  of  plain  speech."    We  ask  no  man 
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in  public  or  priTftto  life  to  wear  a  sattn 
glove  upon  his  tongue.  We  believe,  too. 
Id  the  ''noble  wrath"  of  Tasso's  heroes. 
When  the  heart  m\ut  burn,  let  the  words 
be  lire.  It  is  just  where  personal  ioYeo- 
tive  begins  to  be  used  as  matter  of  theory 
and  nfttem  that  it  begins  to  be  used  amiss. 
Let  the  rule  be  to  spare  it,  if  it  can  be  spar- 
ed, and  to  use  it  only  under  the  strictest 
compelling  of  moral  indignation.  And 
.were  not  Mr.  Phillips  among  the  most 
genial  and  sunny  of  human  beings,  really 
incapable  of  any  malign  passion,  he  would 
feel  the  reactire  sting  of  this  inrective  in 
his  own  bosom,  and  so  become  fearfhl  of 
indulging  it 

Still  it  must  be  said  that  he  has  the  gen- 
ins  and  function  of  a  critic.  He  is  ^e  cen- 
sor of  our  statesmanship.  He  is  the  prun- 
er  of  our  politics.  Let  his  censure  be 
broad  and  deliberate,  that  it  may  be 
weighty;  let  his  pruning  be  with  care 
and  kindness,  that  it  may  be  with  ben- 
efit. 


SyttoM  of  Military  Bridges  in  Use  by  ihs 
UniUd  States  Army,  those  adopted  by  the 
Great  European  Powers,  and  such  as  on 
employed  in  British  India,  With  Direc- 
tions for  the  Presenration,  Destruction, 
and  ReSstabllshment  of  Bridges.  By 
Brigadier-General  Obosoe  W.  Cullum, 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
U.  S.  Anny,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Gen- 
eral-in-Chief, etc.,  eta  New  York :  D. 
Van  Nostrand. 

A  NATION  can  hardly  achieye  military 
success  without  paying  special  heed  to  its 
matiiriel  of  war.  It  is  the  explicit  duty  of 
a  nation's  constituted  guardians  assidu- 
ously to  apply  all  the  resources  of  science 
and  art,  of  theory  and  practice,  of  experi- 
ence and  invention,  of  judgment  and  gen- 
ius, to  the  systematic  production  of  the  best 
military  apparatus.  Ordnance  and  ord- 
nance stores,  arms  and  equipments,  com- 
missary and  quartermaster  supplies,  the 
means  of  transportation,  fortifications  and 
engineer-trains,  navies  and  naval  applian- 
ces,— these  are  the  material  elements  of 
military  strength,  which  decide  the  &te  of 
nations.  If  in  these  we  are  behind  the 
age,  our  delinquency  must  be  atoned  by 
disaster  and  wasted  lives.  Civilization 
conquers  barbarism  chiefly  by  its  superior 


skin  in  the  construction  and  use  of  tlie  i 
terial  instruments  of  warfare.  Coumge 
and  conduct  are  certainly  important  Ac- 
tors in  all  legitimate  successes ;  but  tfiey 
must  work  throagh  material  means,  and 
are  emphasized  or  nullified  by  the  skill  or 
rudeness  exhibited  in  the  device  and  &b- 
rication  of  those  means.  The  great  con- 
test now  in  progress  has  taught  us  afi-esh 
the  potency  of  those  material  agencies 
through  which  patriotic  zeal  must  act,  and 
we  shall  hereafter  lack  all  good  excuse  for 
not  having  the  very  best  attainable  system 
of  producing,  preserving,  providing,  and 
using  whatever  implements,  supplies,  and 
muniments  our  foture  may  demand. 

As  an  aid  in  this  direction,  we  welcome 
the  truly  valuable  book  which  General 
CuUum  has  now  supplied  on  one  of  the 
special  branches  of  military  mat^rid.  We 
owe  him  thanks  for  his  treatise  on  military 
bridges,  which  was  nearly  as  much  need- 
ed as  though  we  had  not  already  the  works 
of  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  Drien,  Haifiot, 
and  Meurdra,  and  the  chapters  on  bridges 
by  Laisnd  and  Duane.  General  Cullum's 
work  has  more  precision  and  is  more 
available  for  practical  guidance  than  any 
other.  The  absolute  thoroughness  with 
which  the  India-rubber  pontoon  system  is 
described  by  him  gives  a  basis  for  appre- 
ciating the  other  systems  described  in  out- 
line. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  we  owe 
to  General  CuUum  more  than  to  any  oth- 
er person  the  development  in  our  service 
of  systematic  instruction  in  pontcniering. 
Before  the  Mexican  War,  Cullum  and  Hal- 
leck  had  ably  argued  the  necessity  of  or- 
ganizing engineer  troops  to  be  specially 
instructed  as  sappers,  miners,  and  ponton- 
iers.  In  an  article  on  "  Army  Organiza- 
tion," in  the  "  Democratic  Bfeview,"  were 
cited  a  striking  series  of  instances  in 
which  bridge  -  trains  or  their  lack  had  de- 
cided the  issue  of  grand  operations.  The 
history  of  Napoleon's  campaigns  abounds 
in  proofe  of  their  necessity,  and  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Great  Captain  was  most 
emphatic  on  this  point  His  Placentia 
and  Beresina  crossings  are  specially  in- 
structive. The  well -sustained  argument 
of  the  article  on  "  Army  Organization  *' 
was  a  most  effective  aid  to  General  Tot- 
ten's  efforts  as  Chief  Engineer  to  secure 
the  organization  of  our  first  engineer  com- 
pany.    This  company  proved  to  be  the 
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weU-tbned  and  suooeiiAil  achool  in  which 
our  pontoon -drill  grew  up  and  became 
available  for  nse  in  the  present  war.  There 
are  now  four  regular  companieB  and  8eTer» 
al  Tolunteer  regiments  of  engineer  troops, 
whose  services  are  too  highly  valued  to  be 
hereafter  ignored. 

In  1846,  General  Taylor  reported,  that, 
after  the  victories  of  Palo  Alto  and  Besaca 
de  la  Palma,  a  pontoon-train  would  have 
enabled  him  to  cross  the  Rio  Grande  "  on 
the  evening  c^  the  battle,"  take  Matamoras 
'^  with  all  the  artillery  and  stores  of  the 
enemy  and  a  great  number  of  prisoners,-^ 
in  short,  to  destroy  entirely  the  Mexican 
army."  This  striking  evidence  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  bridge  -  equipages  as  part  of  the 
material  of  army-trains  coincided  with  the 
organization  of  the  first  engineer  company, 
and  led  to  the  preparation  of  pontoon-trains 
for  General  Taylor  and  General  Scott. 
General  (then  Captun)  CuUum  ''had  the 
almost  ezdnsive  supervision,  devising, 
building,  and  preparing  for  service"  of 
these  trains,  and  of  that  used  for  instruc- 
tion at  West  Point.  To  him  is  diiefly 
due  the  formation  of  the  system  of  mili- 
tary bridges  with  India-rubber  pontoons, 
which  was  most  fully  described  and  illus- 
trated in  the  original  memoir  firom  which 
the  volume  now  just  published  has  grown. 
He  subsequently,  as  Professor  of  Practical 
Engineering  at  the  Military  Academy,  aid- 
ed in  developing  and  peirifecting  the  pon- 
toon-drill, —  a  department  in  which  G.  W. 
Smith,  McClellan,  and  Duane  ably  and 
successfully  labored. 

We  suppose  that  all  profound  and  sin- 
cere students  of  military  operations  are 
agreed  in  accepting  bridge-trains  and  skill- 
ed pontoniers  as  among  the  necessities  of 
grand  armies.  In  proportion  as  the  cam- 
paigns which  an  army  is  to  make  are  to  be 
conducted  on  theatres  intersected  by  riv- 
ers will  be  the  importance  of  its  bridge- 
service.  Our  own  country,  abounding  in 
rivers  of  the  grandest  proportions,  will 
need  to  be  always  ready  for  applying  the 
highest  skill  and  the  best  bridge-equipage 
in  facilitating  such  movements  as  may 
prove  necessary.  We  accept  tliis  as  an 
indispensable  part  of  our  organized  system 
of  war-mo/cfKe/.  Were  other  evidences 
lacking,  the  experiences  of  the  Chickahom- 
iny,  Bappahannock,  Potomac,  and  Ten^ 
nessee  will  perpetually  enforce  the  argu- 
ment   The  generation  which  has  fought 


the  Battle  of  Fredericksburg,  and  whhsh 
has  witnessed  Lee's  narrow  escape  near 
Williamsport,  is  sufficiently  instructed  not 
to  question  the  saving  virtues  and  mobiliz- 
ing influences  of  bridge-trains. 

The  chief  essentials  in  a  military  bridge- 
system  are  lightness,  fiu^ty  of  transpor* 
tation,  ease  of  manoeuvre  in  bridge-formic 
tion,  stability,  securi^,  and  economy.  It 
necessarily  makes  heavy  demands  for 
transportation ;  and  on  this  account  bridge- 
trains  have  frequently  been  left  behind, 
when  their  retention  would  have  proved 
of  the  utmost  importance.  Their  true  use 
is  to  fiunlitate  campaign-movements ;  and 
while  they  should  be  taken  only  when 
there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  tiieir  be- 
incf  real  fiunlities,  they  should  not  be  lefk 
behind  when  any  such  prospect  exists.  It 
was  in  response  to  the  demand  for  easy 
transportation  that  the  system  for  India* 
rubber  pontoons  was  elaborated.  Single 
supporting  cylinders  of  rubber-coated  can* 
vas  were  first  experimentally  used  in  1886 
by  Captam  John  F.  Lane,  United  States 
army,  on  the  TaUapoosa  and  Chattahoochee 
Bivers  in  Alabama.  The  service-pontoon, 
as  arranged  by  General  Cullum,  is  com* 
posed  of  three  connected  cylinders  of  rub* 
ber-coated  canvas,  each  having  three  com- 
partments. On  these  pontoons,  when  in- 
flated, the  bridge-table  is  built,  kshed,  and 
anchored.  This  bridge  has  remarkable 
portability,  but  it  has  also  serious  defects. 
The  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  in  vulcaniz- 
ed rubber  produces  sulphuric  add  in  suffi- 
cient amount  to  impair  the  strength  of  the 
canvas-fibres,  thus  causing  eventual  decay, 
rendering  it  prudent  to  renew  the  pon- 
toons after  a  year's  campaigning.  The 
pontoons  are  requu*ed  to  be  air-tight,  and 
are  temporarily  made  partially  useless  by 
punctures,  buUet- holes,  rents,  and  chaf- 
ings,  although  they  are  easily  repaired. 
Hence  this  bridge,  despite  its  portability, 
is  hardly  equal  to  all  the  requirements  of 
service,  though  it  was  the  main  depend- 
ence in  Banks's  operations  in  Louisiana, 
and  was  successfully  used  in  Grant's  Mis- 
sissippi campaign. 

General  Cullum  briefly  describes  the 
various  bridge -systems  employed  in  the 
difierent  services  of  the  world,  induJing 
the  galvanized  iron  boat  system,  the  BUn- 
chard  metal  cylinder  system,  the  Bussian 
and  Fowke's  systems  of  canvas  stretched 
over  fbunes,  the  Birigo  system,  the  French 
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bateau  system,  the  Tarions  trestle  systems, 
and-  many  others.  The  French  wooden 
baiettu  is  the  pontoon  chiefly  used  in  our 
serrice,  and  it  is  specially  commended  by 
its  thoroughly  proved  efficiency,  and  by 
its  utility  as  an  independent  boat.  Its 
great  weight  and  the  consequent  difficulty 
of  its  transportation  are  the  great  draw- 
backs, and  to  this  cause  may  well  be  as- 
cribed much  of  the  fatal  delay  before  the 
Fredericksburg  crossing. 

It  is  a  hopeless  problem  to  devise  any 
bridge-equipage  which  shall  overcome  all 
serious  objections.  All  that  should  be  ex- 
pected is  to  reduce  the  faults  to  a  practi- 
cal minimum,  while  meeting  the  general 
wants  of  the  service  in  a  satis&ctory  man- 
ner. The  lack  of  mobility  in  any  bridge- 
tram  which  can  be  pronounced  always  trust- 
worthy may,  perhaps,  compel  the  adoption, 
in  addition  to  the  6afeau-train,  of  a  light 
equipage  for  use  in  quick  movements.  This 
will,  however,  create  complication,  which 
is  nearly  as  objectionable  here  as  in  the 
calibre  of  guns.  Thus  it  is  that  any  solu- 
tion may  prove  not  exactly  the  best  one  for 
the  particular  cases  which  may  arise  under 
it.  All  that  should  be  demanded  is,  that,  by 
the  application  of  sound  judgment  to  the 
data  which  experience  and  invention  af- 
ford, our  probable  wants  may  be  as  well 
met  as  practicable.  Some  system  we  must 
have ;  and,  on  the  one  hand,  zeal  for  mobil- 
ity, commendable  as  it  is,  must  not  be  per^ 
mitted  to  invite  grand  disasters  through 
fiulures  of  the  pontoons  to  do  theur  allotted 


work;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  morbid 
desire  to  insure  absolutely  trustworthy  so- 
lidity of  construction  must  be  restrafned 
from  imposing  needless  burdens,  which  nuijr 
habitually  make  our  crossings  Fredericks- 
burg affidrs.   Between  these  extremes  lie* 
the  right  road.    American  skill  has  hard- 
ly exhausted  its  resources  on  this  problem. 
The  suspension-bridge  train,  a  description 
of  which  General  Meigs  has  published,  is 
deserving  of  consideration  for  many  cases 
in  campaigns.    General  Haupt's  remark- 
able railroad-bridges  thrown  over  the  Bap- 
pahannock  River  and  Potomac  Creek,  the 
latter  in  nine  working  •  days,  were  struct- 
ures of  such  striking  and  judicious  bold- 
ness as  to  justify  most  hopeful  anticipa- 
tions from  the  designer's  expected  treatise 
on  bridge-building.  Our  national  enunenoe 
in  the  art  of  building  wooden  trussed  and 
suspension  bridges  is  proof  enough  that 
whatever  can  be  done  to  improve  on  the 
military  bridge-trains  of  Europe  may  be 
expected  at  our  hands.    We  shall  not  lack 
inventiveness ;  let  us  be  as  careful  iiot  to 
lack  judgment,  and  by  all  means  to  be  fair 
and  honest  in  seeking  for  the  best  system. 
When  the  experience  of  this  war  can  be 
generalized,  a  more  positive  pontoon-sys- 
tem will  be  exacted  foaour  service.    It  is 
fortunate  that  this  matter  is  in  good  hands. 
While  hoping  that  the  close  of  the  present 
war  may,  for  a  long  time,  end  the  reign  of 
Mars,  it  behooves  us  never  again  to  be 
caught  napping  when  the  Republic  is  as- 
sailed. 
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